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JOSf-  The  stars  (*)  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Index  show  where  engrav-'‘ 
ings  occur,  and  the  prejixedfgures 
the  number  in  the  article.  A  fit' 
cles  referring  directly  or  vidirectly 
to  Bees,  Cattle,  Insects,  Manures, 
Trees,  Weeds,  etc.,  will  be  found 
indexed  under  these  general  heads. 

A 

Above  Hi.lf  Right . 403 

Achyranthes  VerschafTeltii . 05 

AUipocere  . 214 

Atiobe  Houses . 47-135-246 

All verlisernent— Tribune,  elfi..oS6 
Atlvertisers— Note.  ...  .7-r27-:'86 

A  gricnlturist . 170 

Agricultural  Dbpartment...6-4S- 
12S-1 32-1 7 1-208. 

Ag’l  Reports— Selling . 210 

Ag'l  Society — Conn..  48— Manage¬ 
ment,  131 -JHnne.'-ota,  241— N. 
Y.  Meeting.  50— N.  Y.  Olficeis, 
87 — Agriculturalist,  N.  W.,  132. 
Agriculturist- Benefit-s,  3S9 — No¬ 


tices,  131— Useful,  389— Valua¬ 
ble,  34-5  —  Success  la  getting 
Subscribers,  421. 

Ague  Plant . 106 

Ailantlius  Injuring  Pears  - 214 

Air— Pure  Wanleil . 131 

Alder- European —  r..  . . 47 

Alkalies  and  Acids . 403 

Almond — llard-shelled . 245 

Amaryllis — Keeping . 8 

Ain.  Institute  Show . 415 

Angle  Worms . 313 

Aiiiinals — Comfort  of . 18 

Annuals— Am.  AgricuUnrist,-390 
420. 

Annual  —Tucker's . 422 

Apide  Parer— Liglitning . 278 

Apples— Snovv.87— For  Food,  14a 
— In  Wisconsin.  47 — Picking,  * 
34-5 — Surprise,  436. 

Aquatic  Plants . *.  .322 

Arrowroot  Described . *. .  106 

Arliclioke— J  erus  alem . 258 

Asli— Oak- leaved . *..438 

•  Aslies  on  Orcliards . 314 

.Asparagus— White  or  Green.  .227 

Asses . *.  .165 

Asters — Fine . 388 

Asters— Native . 399 

Azaleas— Native . *.  .24 

E3 

Bag  holder . *..17-319 

Balance  Wheel  Journals . 173 

Bank  Bills- Cutting . 131 

Barlierry  for  Hedges . 213 

Barberry  Seeds . 421 


Barley — Beardless,  347 — Culture, 
89— Drilling,  3>1— Good  Crop, 
S54-Nepanl,  130— Price  of.  396. 
B.arn — Burning.  *  141 — Door  Fast¬ 
enings,  *  12-98— Filthy  Yards, 


354. 

Barometers  Useful  .  ..5-277-315 

liarnd— Contents . 9 

liayberry .  *..399 

Bean  — Giant  W.ax  . 368 

Bean — Turtle  Soup  . 210 


Be.f,  etc— Pickling. 312 — Slaught¬ 
ering,  *  219— Steak— Cooking. 

190. 

Bees.  Apiabv.  —  Calendar  for 
Jan.,  4— Feb.,  44 — March,  84— 
April,  125-May,  169-Jnne,  208 
— Aug.,  276— Sept.,  308 — Nov., 
364— Dec.  419. 


Bees— Bidwell  Bros.’  Experience, 
15  —  Bitryi.ng,  358  —  Forced 
Queens,  393— Frame  Hives,  314 
—  Invention  for  Emptying 
Comlis,  431 — Italian,  54— Italian 
vs.  Black.  178 — Italianizing  and 
Swarming,  98  —  Langstrotli’.s 
Hive  Patent  Renewed,  423 — 
New  Book,  47 — Perfecting,  251 
—  Profitable,  131  —  Small 
Swarm.  245. 

Beet  Sugar..  . . 8 

Bill  of  Fare  . 1S9 

Birds  and  Cherries,  246— Bud-eat¬ 
ing,  214 — In.sectsand  Fruit,  68 — 
Stricken  Mallard,  *  41. 
Blackberry  Queries,  346 — Prop¬ 
agating,  313-347—  Root,  214— 
Wilson’s,  *  360  —  Best,  145  — 
Mare’s  Nest  in  Vineland,  314 — 
Wilson’s  and  Kittatinny,  314. 
Bolts  and  Screws  Wanted  . .  212 

Bone  Flour . .  136-216 

Bonnets — Queer . 294-124 

Books— Anilersonville  Dead,  171 
Arcliiteclure,  245— Artimr  Mer¬ 
ton,  45— Baker's  Fruit  Cnlluie, 
423 — Bee-keeping,  47  —  Bom- 
tner’s  Manure,  421  —  Bowles’, 
132 — Charles  Reades,389 — Corn, 
214— Festival  of  Song,  422 — Fos¬ 
ter's  Grape  &  Cultnre,425-Fruit 
Culture,  277  —  Fuller's  Forest 
Trees,  423 — Garden  Flowers, 
211  —  Gardening,  8-346-420  — 
Golden  Leaves,  422— Glory  and 
Shame  of  England,  313 — Hall’s 
Geography,  422  —  Horse  Doc¬ 
toring.  48  — Iltissman's  Grapes 
and  Wine,  246 — Internal  Reve- 
nue,  388 — Lossing's  Civil  War, 
246 — Luke  Dar|;el,12S — Notices, 
Sumiry,  49-106-128-170-210-212- 
244-277-Plant  Life,  128— Priz¬ 
es  Offered,  .344 — Profitable,  425 
— Rand’s  Bulbs, 423— Short-horn 
Herd,  312-S.  S.  Question,  311- 
420  —  Strong’s  Grape,  210  — 
Todii's  2d  Vol.,  85  —  Victor's 


Stories,  47 — Vineyard  at 

Lake- 

view,  170— Woodward's 

Rural 

Art,  423. 

Boots— Greasing . 

.9-337 

Borden’s  Condensed  Beef. 

....60. 

Bores — Story  for . 

Botanical  Congress . 

. . .  276. 

Bottles — ileating . 

...323’’ 

Bovs  AND  Girls’  Column, 

Alpliabet  in  one  Verse,  149 — Auc¬ 
tioneer's  Mistake,  276— Aulo- 
B  graph.  Procuring,  329— Base 
Ball, Rules,  229-262 — Boy  Mov¬ 
ing  Ship.  27  —  Boy  Cutting 
Wood,  441 — Boy’s  Experience, 
229-261  —  Boys’  Quarrel,  * 
293 — Brains  Best  Tools,  108 — 
C  Cast  Iron  Manufactures,  27— 
Cat  and  Guinea  Pig.  *  406 — 
Cats,  Jlusical,  330 — Clicckers 
or  Draughts,  *  26-67-107-148- 
191-229-295  -366-405-441  — 
Chemist.  Faraday,  263— Child, 
Runaway,  *  150- Children  and 
Fairies,  *264 — Cliolera,  Sudden 
Cure,  307— Coal  of  Arms,  367 — 
Crooks.  329— Cure,  Sudden,  27 
D  — Debt  Nnt  Easily  Paid,  405 — 
Dog,  Faithful,  *  192  — Dog 
Stories.  41)5  — Donkey  Picture, 
F  367- Dow.  Lorenzo,  328— Fer¬ 
ryman,  Witty,  191  —  Flies, 


Catching,  329  —  Forgiveness, 

G  Grudging,  442  — Game,  Base 
Ball,  229-202  —  Games,  How 
Do  You  Like  It?  27 — Game 
in  the  Snow,  *  67— Game,  Tag 
and  Variations,  67  —  Getting 
■Worst  of  it,  263— Gold  Leaf 
Making,  192  —  Grandpa’s 
Watch,  *  108  —  Grindstone, 
Floating,  406— Gypsies,  442— 

H  Heat,  Expansion,  108— Holi-' 

I  day  Picture,  27-28 — Invention, 
Impromptu,  27  —  Inventions 
J  Impracticable,  405- Just  Re- 
IC  ward,  67— Kitten,  Pet,  *  368— 

L  Lamb,  Pet,  *  230 — Landed  at 
Wrong  Place,  150  —  Lawsuit 
about  Comma,  367— Lawyers’ 
DifRcnlties,  68 — Letter,  Spicy, 
330 — Lift  a  Little,  406  — Losses, 
M  Small  and  Great,  107 — Mean¬ 
ness  and  Courage,  190 — Mete¬ 
ors,  441— Minister,  Courage¬ 
ous,  191— Mistakes,  Boy’s,  367 
— Mock  Auction  Sliop,  *  230 — 
Money  Not  Enough.  330  — 

^  Monkey,  Ingenious,  229 — Jlot- 
toes.  Good,  149 — Musical  Cats, 
N  330 — Negro,  Misapprehension, 
442— Nicknames,  295  — Num- 
O  bers.  Unknown,  149-190 — Odds 
and  Ends,  ,367  —  Owl  Story, 
295-368 — Oysters,  Fecundity, 

P  406  —  Pear  Tree  and  Grape 
Vine,  27 — Pharaoh’s  Serpents, 

*  63— Play,  Amusing,  *  329— 
Playtldng,  Curious,  150 — Pre¬ 
miums  for  Children,  405-441 — 
Pronouns,  Mixing,  295— Puz¬ 
zles  and  Problems.  26-67-107- 
149-191-229-263-29.5-329-367-405 
-441 — Puzzles,  Prizes,  27-107- 
263-  Puzzles  for  Eyes,  *  149- 
Q  191-223-230-329— Quaker’s  Ad¬ 
vice,  261 — Question  for  Shoe- 
R  makers,  363  —  Rain,  How  it 
Falls,  411  —  Rain  Problems, 
441  —  Rich  Man,  368  —  Riglit 
S  Road,  296— Shot,  How  Slade, 
149 —  Snakes,  406  —  Soldiers’ 
Dogs,  263  —  Soldiers,  Onr 
Young,  442— Sport,  Catcliing 
Flies,  329— Sun  at  the  Poles, 
2^5— Sweet  Brier  and  Neigli- 
'  'r}l5btW  tl|l7  ^^<yjtper.Eiiitc^'’LVc'-  ‘ 
tur.e,  329— Temperance' 

■  W'itiy,*^S!»^j^^Sirti^^!iing 
About,  296-Toy,  Amusing,  * 
107 — Toy,  Dancer,  22S — Tru¬ 
ant’s  Revenge.  *  68  -  ■  Two 
U  Figlits  and  Victory,  295 — Uni- 
W  fonrdty,  Cause,  230 — Watch, 
Motions  of,  442 — Weeds,  How 
Sown,  329 — Weights  and  iMeas- 
ures,  366— Whistles,  Bird,  * 
191 — Writing.  Fine,  366.  * 


Boxes  vs.  Pots . 21 

Bread  Kneader  Wanted . 209 

Bread— Salt  Rising . 223 

Bridle— Hartman’s  Safety..  .*.  .83 

Brine— Old . 327 

Bristles- Saving . 171 

Broom  Corn...  . 129-178 

Broom  Corn  Seed  for  Slieep.  ..87 

Broom— Silver’s  Patent . 278 

Brooms— Care  of . 387 

Budding— Directions . *..258 

Buffalo  Berry . *..223 


Buildings — Adobe  Houses,  47-135 
— Arranging,  ,19— Cheap  Hous¬ 
es,  *  53— Cow  Stables.  *  431— 
Improving  Old  Barns,  *  215 — 
Piggery,  *  97  —  Prize  Barn 


Plans.  96-97-134-135-130  — Re¬ 
port  on  Barn  Prize  Plans,  50. 

Bulbs — Dutch  . 325 

Bulbs — Planting . 361 

Blitter— Cost  of.  424— Making,  18- 
294-366-387— Refractory,  278. 

C 

Cabbage  in  Independent,  210-277 
— Large,  386- Marblehead,  421 
— Queries,  346. 

California  Seeds . 212 

Camels  at  the  West . *..99 

Canada  Thistles . . 314 

Canary  Bird  Flower . 21 

Canary  Seed . 131 

Cancer — Citric  Acid  for . 131 

Cancer  Quacks . 278 

Capita!  Wanted . 397-429 

Carrots — Early  Horn,  171 — For 
Stock,  171— Transplanting,  247 

Carving  Roast  Beef. . *..66 

Catalogues  Received..  .49-87-125 
Cattle — Baron  of  Oxford,  *  121 — 
Bloody  -Milk,  213 — Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  87,  127— Breeding.  90 
—Bull  Ring,  *  13— Caked  Bag, 
312 — Cow  Stables,  *  431 — Cows 
for  Milk  and  Butter,  319 — Cows 
for  Small  Dairy,  420 -Dark  Sta¬ 
bles  for  Fattening,  13— Doclor- 
ing,211— Dncliess  of  Thorndale, 
241— Ducliess  .Short  Horns,  249 
—  Fa.steidng,  *  395  —  Feeding, 
•  137-355  — Feeding  Grain  Profita¬ 
bly.  i4 — Feeding  in  Winter,  279 
Feeding  Calves,  130-213 — Feed¬ 
ing  Cows,  19-51 — Free  iMartins, 
171— Garget  in  Cows,  213,  312 — 
Grade  Bulls,  312 — Hay  Needed, 
311 — Heaves  in,  347-423 — Herd 
Book,  312 — Highland,  *  305 — 
Knobs  on  Horns,*  13-49 — Lead¬ 
ing  Staff,  139 — Leaky  Cows,  390 
— Lice,  9— Milking,  251— Plague 
10-18-87-95-132-211-244-430  — 
Entozoa,  2'20 — Plague  in  Ire¬ 
land,  246— Plague  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  278— Plague — N.  Y.  Law, 
220  —  Pleuro-pncumonia,  312— 
Pole  Ax,  *430 — Prepared  Food, 
339— Proli6c  Cow,  46 — Rearing 
Calves,  390-423  —  Restraining 
Unruly,  *  252— Sheltering,  99 — 
Sliort-liorns  for  Milk,  91) — Soil¬ 
ing  Cow's,  172-245 — Stripping 
Cows.  10 — Warts  on,  9 — What 
Most  Profitable,  358. 
Cauiiflower-Cooking,346-Large. 


316  —  Raising . 46 

Cedar  Apples . *.  .289 

Celery — Preserving . .’tM 

Cellar  Above  Ground . 130 

Cellars— Poisonous . 143 

Centaurea  Candidissima . 226 

Cliaff  for  Packing  Ice . 126 

Cliarcnal  for  Manure . 313 

Cliarles  Reade . 389 

Cheese  Factory,  Col'a  Co.,  N.  Y., 


347- Makers’  Ass’n.  Ohio,  7 — 
Makers’  Ass'n,  American,  48— 
Association,  N.  Y.,  I0-4S — Mak¬ 


ing,  279 

Chemical  History— Mapes. . .  182 

Clierry  Pits  — Planting . 214 

Cherry  Tree  Flies . 313 

Chestnut  Flowers . 245 

Chestnuts— Planting . 421 

Chloride  of  Lime  . 130 

Christmas  Rose . *..143 

Clirysanthcmiims— Choosing  .  .23 
Churns—Double  Da.iher .  246 


Churns— Spattering . 245 

Cider— Crab . 47 

Cisterns — Filtering . • . .  QIS 

Cisterns— Overflowing . *  ..138 

Clay  Lands . 174 

Clematis — Fine  Sorts  ...  .*..104 

Clolhes  Lines — Wire .  47-421 


Clover  Culture,  354-396 — Good 
Crop  ,  90 — Rotation,  320 — Lata 
Sown,  182 — Mixing  witlt  Straw. 
314 — Renewing,  311 — Seed,  254 
Swedish,  46. 

Club  Mosses . .  ....*.  .23 

Clubs — Increasing . 425 

Clubs — Locating . 425 

Coal  Tar  for  Timber,  133 — On 
Walls.  173— Paint,  383. 

Coffee— Keeping  and  Settling. 387 

Coffee— Retaining  Aroma . 105 

Cold  Frames — .Management,,  .90 
Colleges — Agricultural. . ..  — 10 

Columbine — Fine . *.  .326 

Convention — Grape  Growers’. 3S6 
Corn  and  Manure — Prices,  337 — 
Cobs— Value,  10 — Cost  of,  175 — 
Drying  Sweet,  347  —  Feeding 
Out,  19 — Field  Culture,  176 — 
Fodder— Curing,  321-428 — Fod¬ 
der —  Cutting,  247  — Fodder — 
Value,  46 — How  to  Feed,  388 — 
Hulling,  387 — Japanese,  *  101- 
312 — Larjie  Yield,  7 — Manuring, 
176— Markers,  173 —  Measuring 
Ears,  214  —  Peruvian,  *  219 — 


Planter,  175 — Saving  Seed,  357 
— Soft,  396 — Topping,  321. 

Correspondents— Note . 388 

Colton  Planting . 91 

Cotton  Raising.. .  133-221-316-432 

Counsel  Darkened . 247 

Cow  Milker . 123 

Cowslip — American . *.  .260 

Cranberries— Fine  . . 423 

Credit  for  Articles . 389 

Crops — Condi  lion . 245 

Crops — Too  Big.... . 214 

Crows  Killing  Lambs .  130 

Cranberries — Location . 246 

Cultivators . 136 

Currants — Cultivation  — . I7G 

Currants — Golden . 313 

Cuttings  in  Autumn .  .,..364 

Cuttings — S  triking . 2  27-324 

D 

Dahlia — Propagating... . 8 


Dairymen's  Association.. .  132-210 
Death— Cliarles  Hairs,  7 — George 
M.  Beeler,  129— J.  J.  Mapes,  49 
— Prof.  Porler,  316. 

Deodorizers . 214-227-280 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond . 3S6 

Dikes  for  Marshes . *.  .56 

Disinfectants . 227 

Ditclies- Digging . 174 

Ditcliing  Plows . 212 

Documents  Received.30S-345-422 

Dog  and  Moon . 12S 

Dogs  —  Terriers .  .*..81 

Donation  P.arties . 385 

Drain  Tiles — JIaking,  *  356-394  — 
Price,  217— vs.  Stones,  217— vs. 
Timber,  312. 

Draining . 19-215-247-354 

Drawing  for  Children . 148 

Dyeing  Scarlet . 328 

Dyeing  Warp . 294 

E 

Edging  Plant . 47 

Education  —  Agricultural,  H-55- 
98-140-216. 
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INDEX 
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Kg?  Fruit— Cooking . 

Eng— Miniature . 210 

Eg?3— How  to  Cook,  2ii2— Testing, 
■  50— Transporting,  131. 

Elk  or  W.apiti . .  *..311 

Emigrants . 2.56 

Engines— Caloric . Ii3 

Engraving- Downing . 81 

Entomologist— Journal,  47-113-2TS- 

3S(i. 

Entomology— Works  on . 210 

Evergreens  from  Forest . 87 

Evergreens— Holiday . * .  .133 

IJ.vtra  Numbers  Ollered . 390 

Eye  Sharpeners . 171 

Eyes— Care  of. . ISO 


Fair  Grounds— Queens  Co . 390 

Fairs  —  New  England,  310  —  New 
York,  31G— Notices,  390— Vermont, 
316— Addresses  at.  38!l— Sundry,  390 
— Where  Held,  270-303-370. 

Fan  Mill— Even  Blast . 3S9 

Fan  Mill  Improvement . *..133 

Fakm.  Calendar  Jan..  2— Feb..  12 
--.March,  81— April.  122— May,  1C6 
—June,  206— July,  212— Aug.,  271— 
Sept.,  306— Oct.,  312— Nov.,  332— 
Dec.,  419. 

Farm— Improvements . 19 

Farmers'  City,  18— Clubs.  10-317— 
Experience.  97— Old  Huts,  2.51— 
Successful,  397— Without  Manure, 

Farms— Size  of. . 217 

Fasliions— Sundry  Hinls . 227 

Fence  Nuisance . 313 

Fences— Hoartl,  •  92— Hurdle,  *  53— 
Ornamental,  *  285  —  Preserving 
Posts.  50-94-233— Setting  Posts,  282 
-347— Sod,  347 — Stone.  *  130-313-429 
— Wliite  Willow,  213-314. 

Ferrets  and  Weasels . 

Fertilization  by  Insects.  ' 
2;8-290-324-3G2^00-123-487. 
Fertilization- Process  of. .. 

Figs— Cultivation . lit 

Five  Points  House  orindustry’*..393 

Fisli— Gold-Fish . *.  .222 

Flies-Expelling . ‘291 

Flour-Best  is  Cheapest,  421-  Frencii 
In  New  York.  24.5— Poisoned,  247— 
Unbolted,  143^7. 

Flower— 1<  rost  . 273 

Flower  G.ardex  and  Lawn.- Cal¬ 
endar  for  Jan.,  4— Feb.  43— March, 
SI- April,  125— .May,  108— June,  203 
—July,  243— Aug.,  276— Sept.,  307 
—Oct.,  341— Nov.,  383— Dec..  419. 
Flowers- Annuals,  138— For  Grave, 
2.5— Late  Blooming,  227. 

Fodder  —  Chatfing,  54  —  Cutting 
Long,  130— Hack.  *53— Smartweed, 
410— Steaming,  429. 

Foilage  Plants . *..184-443 

Frost  Pulverizing  Soil . 424 

Fruit  —  Curious  Growth,  *  237  — 
Drawings,  47— Drying  House,  *225 
—For  Stock,  425. 

Fruit  Garden— Calendar  for  Jan., 
3— Feb.,  43-Marcb,  83— April  113— 
May,  167— June,  203— July,  243— 
Aug.,  27.) — Sept.,  307— Oct.,  343 — 
Nov.,  333— Dec.,  419. 

Fruit— Greeley  Prizes,  8— Naming, 
401  —  Preserving  Solution,  210— 
Seedling,  s7  — Growers’  Assoti  i- 
tion,  llO— Growers’  Meetings,  212 
— In  San  Francisco,  314  —  Increas¬ 
ing  Size,  2.59— Keeping  Houses,  387 
—List— Select,  S— .Models,  87. 


*..313 
136-237- 


.103 


Garden.  Kitchen.  Calend.ar  for 
Jan.,  3— Feb.,  43  —  March,  83  — 
April,  124— Miiy,  167— June,  207— 
July.  213— Aug.,  275— Sept.,  307— 
Oct.,  343— Nov.,  3*3— Dec.,  4l9. 
Garden  Notes,  46— Plots,  Profitable, 
2U— Plots,  Improving„211— Seeds. 
63. 

Gardening— Back  Yard . 59 

Gardening— Old  and  New . 215 

Garget  in  Cows  . 213-312 

Garlic— Destroying . 112 

Gas  Tar  for  Posts.. . 283 

Gate— Farm,  *  219-278-28.5— Not  Pat¬ 
ented,  312— Rustic,  *  359. 

Gazania  Splendens . *..146 

Genesee  Farmer— Card .  G 

Geuesee  Farmer— Sold . 18 

Geraniums— Double . *.  .435 

Germination— Temperature . 215 

Gilt  Otten  Repeated . 423 

Gladiolus -Fine . 388 

Gladiolus  from  Seed . 213 

Gloves— Cleaning .  291 

Gloves— To  Color . ‘194 

Glne— Keeping . 114 

Goats  for  Milk . 217-410 

Gooseberry  Literature . 8 

Goplier  Traps . *..133 

Gophers . *.  .249 

Government  Laud . 310 

Graft  and  Stock . 399 

Grain  Bin— Convenient,  *  133-sDrill, 
Best,  130— Ventilators,  *  10. 

Grapes  and  Grape  Vine.s — Bleeding 
Vines,  287— Box  for,  SIG — Catawba 
in  Iowa,  47. 

Cold  Grapery  —  Calendar  for 
March,  84— April,  125— Miiy,  169 
— June,  208— July,  244— Aug.,  276 
— Sept.,  308 — tict.,  344 — Nov.,  384 — 
Dec.,  419— Cutting,  420— In  Open 
Air.  87— Diseased  Leaves,  3i0— 
Draining  for,  338— Essay  on  Steu¬ 
ben  Co.,  47— Fall  Planting,  87— 
Flea  Beetle,  246— Foster’s  .Nfanual, 
425— Grafting  Wild,  213— Greeley 
Prize  awarded,  438— Growing  in 
Autumn,  422— Hammondsport,  401 
— Hussman’s  Book,  246— Iona  and 
Israella,  47— Keeping  Cuttings,  47 
—Lake  Shore  Convention,  386— 
Large,  8— Mildew  Remedy,  47— 
Movable  Trellis.  87— Native  183— 
Notes  on,  •  53-102-224-363-437— 
Paddng,  323— Pinching,  313— Pots 


vs.  Borders,  22— Protecting  *  2.39 — 
Scliroeder’s  System  of  4  reating 
Roc,  101— Steuben  Co.,  47—  frade 
Sale,  420— Training,*  224— Y  eddo,8. 
Grass— Bermuda,  *233 — For  Grove, 
311— For  tlie  Soutli.  *233— Land- 
Improving.  1  ;9— Raising  T imotli.v, 
SIS— Schr.aders  Bromus,  255— Top¬ 
dressing.  216. 

Grease— Extracting . 291-327 

Green  and  Hot-Houses. 

Calendar  for  Jan.,  4— Feb.,  41 — 
March,  8-1— April,  12)5— May,  163- 
June,  208— July,  2-14— Aug.,  27i>— 
Sept.,  807— Oct.,  314— Nov.,  SSI- 
Dee.,  419. 

Grouse- Cooking . 424 

Gunpowder — Harmless . 9-131 

Gymnasium- Parlor . 837 


Hams— Curing . SI2 

Hams— Keeping .  . 212 

Handles— Fastening . 291 

Hands— Clianped . 26-139-387 

Harne.ss— Oiling . liO 

llari'is  Brotliers. . . . 344 

Hay— Cutting  Timotliy,  243  —  Fork 
Traveller,  9— -Measuring,  9— Stack 
Cliimneys,  312  —  Stacking  Gear,* 
173-234. 

Health  Suggestions . 327 

Hedgehog— European,*  . 427 

Hedges— Barberry,  213-402—  Honey 
Locust,  326—  Osage  Orange,  314- 
402- Sweet  Viburnum,  ♦  364— Wil¬ 
low,  286. 

Help— Expensive . 428 

Hepatica  or  Liver-leaf. . 102 

Herbs— Culture . 221 

Hints  for  Men  Folks . 189 

Hired  Help . 18-50-189 

Hollvhooks—  Burying,  SS8  —  From 
Seed,  246— In  Bouquets,  322. 

Home  Attractions . 103 

Honey— Best  Artificial . 4‘23 

Honey  Comb— .Artificial . 212 

Honey  T.ocnst  Seed . 129 

Hop  Culture— European  . .5-1 

Hops  in  Michigan. . 387 

Horses— Best  Stable.  U— Breaking, 
432— Catcliing,  10— Crib-Biting,  42t 
—Curing  Sprain,  90— Doctoring. 
211— Farcy,  *  .57-399  —  Glanders,'* 
57— Heaves,  423— Need  Rest,  129— 
Paring  tlie  Frog,  ‘243  — Plan  for 
Stall,  *  2.52— Preventing  Interfer¬ 
ing.  *  130— Racing.  347— Ringbone, 

*  233— Shoes,  Calks,  10— Spavin,  * 
04— Stable  Rack.  *56 — Tlie  Auburn, 

*  1— vs.  Mules,  45— Young  Ethan, 
*417. 

Hot-Bed  Sash  and  Frames,  *  ..51-87 

Horticultural  Society- II.  1 . 212 

Horticultural  Society— Phil’a. . .  -T:3 
Hort’l  and  Botanical  Congress..  .200 

House  l.eeks,  * . 292 

Houseliold  Hints . .189 

Household  Items  for  Men . lo3 

Housekeepers-^Request  to . '23 

Houses— Adobe .  246 

Humbugs— Cancer  Quacks,  273— Cal-. 
Ifornia.  9— Frost  Flower.  278— Har¬ 
ris  Bro’s.,  314— Horse  Doctoring, 
43— Horticultural,  210-How  Names 
are  Procured.  211  —  liiforniatiou 
Wanted,  48— Ink,  340. 

Humbug  —  Jewelrv.  9  —  Lightning 
Itods,  0  —  Lotteries,  9 — National 
Concert,  278— No  Ink  Pen,  7— Oil 
Swindles,  86— Procuring  Names, 
171— Paint  Company.  278— Recipes, 
424— Rev.  E.  A.  Wilson,  211— sun¬ 
dry.  8:1-127-170  172-209-214-277-311- 
^5-389-121— Swindling  Shop,  .56— 
Timekeeper, 47— Vinegar,  ink,  etc. 
424  — Wine  Plant.  48'- Wives  of 
Generals,  etc.,  421  —  Wonderful 
Plants,  46. 

Husbauds’  Pictures . 383 


Ice  Houses— Building,  *337— Houses, 
Filling,  46 — Making  in  Mass,,  46 — 
Packing  in  Cliafi',  130. 
Implements— Defects,  248— Mowers, 
84— Neglecting.  896  —  Protecting, 
11-Trials.  48-24.-)-277-310. 

Improving  Old  Place . 4.33 

India  Rubber . *..63 

Inriigo— Production . *.  .327 

Information  Given . 291-3 ;7 

Inlbniiatioii  Wanted . 223 

In  k— H  0  mc-made,  294-327-346-347- 
387-420. 

Insects-Bavk  Louse,  246-Barn  IVee- 
vils,  *  50-177— Caterpillar  Nests,  171 
-Cattle  Lice,  9— Currant  IVorm, 
17.5— Eggs  Resisting  Cold.  143— 
’•  Entomologist,”  47-173-278-380— 
Expelling  Ants,  ‘228-314-3 78-387— 
Fly  Destfoyer,228— French  Exliilii- 
tion,  7— Gas  Lime  for  Curculio,  1 73 
Grape  Vine  Flea  Beetle.  216— Hen 
Lice,  312— Hop  Apliis,  282— Katj'- 
did  Eggs.  *  14-1- Mole  Crieket,  • 
28G— Pea  Weevil.  171— Pencil  Tree 
Borer,  ■'  187— Poppies  for,  246— Po¬ 
tato  Bug,  •  311— Preserving,  *  Mi- 
Seventeen  Y  ear  Locust.359— Sliecp 
Gadttv,  ‘245— Snails  and  Slugs  in 
Cellars.  423— Squash  Borer,  278— 
Tent  Caterpillar,  *3  — Tobacco 
Worm  -Motli.  246. 

Insurance— Life .  129 

Irrigation . 390-422 

Ivy— Garden  Uses . 223 

Ivy— Poison . 47 

J 

Japanese  Striped  Corn. ...*.. 101-312 

K 

Knitting  Machine— Lamb . 278 


Ladders— F.arm . *..2.84-430 

Lamp  Bracket .  *..293 

Lamps— Ives’ . 49 

Laiui- Improving . 427 

Land — Too  Much  . 90 

Land— N.  J.  and  L.  1 . 131 

Lard  and  Resin . 387 

Laurel— Mountain . *..6l 

Laurel  Poisoning . 47-83-129 

Leading  Staff  for  Bulls, . *..130 

Leather- Preparation  for .  421 

Leaves— Valuable . 402 

Lemon  Tree  Trouble . '2!G 

Letters— Defective  . 49 

Letters— Snliscription . 420 

Levees— Mississippi . 319 

Lilies— Long-flowered,  *361- Native 
and  Foreign.  361— Persevering, 246 
—Propagating,  8. 

Lime- Burning.  89— In  Orcb.ord,  45 
—Testing  Soil  for,  129. 

Limestone' and  IVater . 213 

Liming  Wet  Land . 311 

Linnas.in  Society  Essay . 202 

List — Written . ISO 

Locations— Good . 312 

l.ocust  Sprouts— Killing . 47 

Log  Chain— Branch . *.  .10 

Look  Ahead . 13 


Machinery— Farm . 243 

Machines— Prejudice, . 321 

Mad  Stone . 2i6 

Magazine— Hours  at  Home  _ _ 170 

Magazine— Our  Young  Folks _ 386 

Manures  —  Artificial,  248-321  —  and 
Corn,  387— Ashes,  387— Ashes  and 
Plaster,  130— Ashes  in  Ill.,  278  — 
Ashes  on  Orchards,  314  —  Bom- 
mer’s,  3811-421— Bone  Dust,  213  — 
Bone  Dust  in  Pot  Culture,  246— 
Bone  Flour,  136 — Buckwheat,  213 
— Carcasses.  313— Charcoal,  SI3— 
Clover,  314-317— Coal  Aslies,  387— 
Flue  Bone  Dust,  129  —  Flour  of 
Bone,  278— For  Garden,  127-128- 
For  Lawns,  128- For  Potatoes,  128 
—For  Wlieat,  313 — From  Brew¬ 
eries,  347— From  AVeeds.  9— House 
Sewage,  *21 1— Lime  vs.  Pliospliate, 
339— Liming  AVetLand,  SI4— Muck 
Sulistitute,  123— Oyster  Shells.  317 
Plaster,  213  —  Plaster  and  Hen- 
dung  for  Potatoes.  347— Poudretto 
In  Ohio,  SIS — Preventing  Burning, 
50  —  Quick  Composts,  128  —  Sea 
Weed,  213— Shell  Marl,  386 — Snap 
AYater,  210  — Spoiled  Fish.  172— 
Stalistios  AVantetl,  278  — Treat¬ 
ment,  136  — Urine,  287— AVooleii 
AVaste,  50-213-313. 

Map— Lloyd’s  N.  Y. . 422 

Maple  Su^r  Making . *..52 

Market  Reports.  Jan..  G— Feb., 
45— March,  85— April,  12G  — Mav, 
170-194  —  ,I tine,  232  — Julv,  266  — 
Aug.,  276— Sept.,  300— Oct.,  3;0— 
Nov.,  415— Dec.,  451. 

Market — Topping  for . 8 

JIarriage— M.  C.  AVeld . 2OO 

Marshes- Reclaiming . *.  56-92 

Maternal  Instinct . 300 

Mattresses— Hii.sk.  . 365 

Meadows— Top-dressing . 11 

Measures— English . .422 

Meats— Curing . . . 317 

Meat— Keeping . 204 

Medicine  for  Plants . 423 

Medical  Advertisements . 172-173 

lilemory— Artificial . 227 

Meteorological  Facts . 131 

Meteors  Expectetl . 339 

Hlethodist  Pictorial . 2i0 

Mildew  on  Cloth . 327 

Miiilcw— Treatment .  223-286 

Alilk  for  Children.  173— Pans.  Depth 
of.  313— What  Makes  Good,  256 

Jlilking— Best  Way . 130 

Milking  Stools . 8 

Mill  Stone— Mending . 3S8 

Minnesota  Farming . 46 

Mis-issippi  Crops . 246 

Moisture  in  Air  . 328 

Moles  Eating  Trees . 130 

Monument— Soldiers’ . *.  .280 

Moon  Notions . 300 

Mouse  Trap . *..180 

Movements  of  Plants . *..22 

Mower— Buckeye.  . 420 

Mowers  and  Reapers- Prize . 346 

Muck  Swanips . 311 

M  ulberry— Everbearing . . 8 

Alules  vs.  Horses . 46 

Musical  Statistics. . — 173 

M.skrat . . *.  .301 

Aluskrat  Traps . *..2.73 

JIusquash  Skins— Price . 420 


Nails  — Annealing,  338  --- Drawing 
Rusty.  130— Paring,  189. 

Naming  Plants,  etc . 59 

Newsp^ipers— Agricultural,  9  -En¬ 
tomologist.  47-173-278-386 — Even¬ 
ing  Post,  210-388— Little  Corporal, 
‘24.5— Medical, 214— Methodist,  422— 
Profitable,  425  —  Science,  59  — 
Southern  Agricultural.  4SI— South¬ 
ern  Cultivator,7—AATi ling  for,  132. 

Nortliern  Men  lor  South . 3f7 

Nuts— Looseuing . . 17-214 


Oats— Good  Crop . 321 

Oats— AVild . - .  .02-282 

Oil— Keeping  Liquid . 131 

Oleanders— Propagating . 214 

Onion  Experience . 210 

Onions  for  Seed . 320 

Oranges,  etc.— Budding . 212 

Orchard  and  Nursery.  Calendar 
for  .lau.,  3 — F'eb.,  43 — .Marcli,  83 — 
April,  123— Jlay,  167— June,  207— 
July,  243— Aug.,  275— Sept.,  307— 
Oct.,  343— Nov'.  383— Dec.,  410. 


Orchards— Lime  In,  46— Manuring, 
316— Renovating,  63. 

Oregon  AVijiter— Mild . 131 

Osage.  Orange  Seed . 129 

Osage  Orange  iu  Pa . 425 

P 

Paint— Coal  Tar . 333-42-1 

Paint— Color  for  Houses . 422 

Paintings,  Engravings,  etc . 421 

Paper— Stopping . 315 

Patli- Steep . 422 

Pencil- Early,  ‘21.5— Golden  Dwarf, 
326  —  Cultivation  ,  115  —  Orchard, 
Bolmer’s,  87-145. 

Pear  Tree  Slug . 313 

Pears,  Bronx, '*  401 — Beurre  Clair- 
geaii,  423— Clapp’s  Favorite,  87— 
For  General  Culture,  103— Ilara- 
mondsport,  423— For  Winter,  5Sl- 
Injiired  by  Ailanthus,  21-1 — Alan- 
nihg’s  Elizabeth,  143 — Rostiezer, 

*  10'3. 

Peas, Carter’sNcw,  286-311-314— For 
Cattle,  35.5— Names  of.  137. 

Peat  and  its  Uses,  283 — Land.  Treat¬ 
ment,  131— Swanips  Valuable,  179. 

Pelargoniums— Keeping . 8 

Pencil  Marks— Fastening . Ill 

Pencil  Sharpener . 49 

Pennyroyal  Ground . 390 

Pens— Morton’s . 45 

Peppermint  Culture . 53 

Peruvian  Maize . *.  .219 

Petroleum  AdvertisemeKt . 127 

Pew  Hat  Rack . 316 

Photograph  Paper . 3S9 

Pickles— Making . 311-327 

Pictures— Generals,  etc . 310 

Pincusb  ion— Stra  wb  erry . 189 

Pink— New  Hybrid . '. . *..CI 

Pinks  and  Pansies . 311 

Planes— How  to  Set . 131 

Planting  Late.. . 215 

Plants  by  Mail,  40— Cut-leaved,  *  430 
—Collecting,  250— Degeneration. 

*  62— Halt  Hardv,  433 — House.  360 
—Movements  of,  * ‘22— Named,  S- 
49-127-17 1  -  ‘240  -  314  -  SSG  -  421  —  Pe  r 
Acre,  213. 

Plated  AA*are . 147 

Plow  for  Deep  AVork,  31-1— Revolv¬ 
ing  Land-side,  216— Subsoil,  10. 
Plowing,  Dead  Furrows,  *  9:i— Fall, 
357 — Rate  per  Day,  217. 

Plows— Revolving  Laud-side . 216 

Plums- Best  Sorts . 63 

Plums— Locality  lor . 12.5 

P.  O.  Addresses  AAtanted . 125 

Poetry  not  AV  anted . 389 

Pomological  Meeting,  8  —  Society, 
Am., 87-212-308— Society,  Ohio,  42.5. 

Poor  in  New  York . 397 

Porcupine — White  Haired _ *.  .-127 

Pork— Brine  for . 29-1 

Pork  Parasites . *.  .1 47-i;2-210 

Postage  to  Brilisli  America . 386 

Postmasters— Note  to . 386 

Potato  Planter— Ives’ . 355 

Potato  Trade . 47 

Potatoes,  Culture,  396— For  Cows, 
170— For  Swine,  335— Good  Crop, 
320 — How  10  Cook.  106 — Mixing  iu 
Hill,  49— New  Sorts,*  56— Planting 
Single  Eves,  49—  Under  Straw, 
246— Yielil,  93-428. 

Pots  for  Plants— New . 212 

Pots  vs.  Borders . 22 

PoiiUrv  —  Ale  for  Chickens,  131 — 
Chickeu  Coop,  *  2.53— Diseases,  131 
-a52-283-3l8-3i7-.387-o92-4‘21— Chicl;- 
ens  in  Cold  Grapei  ii  s,  213— Creve- 
cceiir  Fowls,  *  li6— Eggs  in  AVin- 
ter,  19— Experience,  with  liens,  213 
— Fattening,  393 — Fattening  Coop, 

*  393— Feeding  Boxes,  *  283 — Hen 
Lice,  312-318— Hen  Roosts  *  281— 
Hens  Eating  Eggs,  213  —  House, 

‘  17— Literature,  131— .Miirking.Si'l 
-347  — Nest  Eg.gs,  17— Profitable 
Turkeys,  213— Raisiug  Turke^y.s,  13 
—  Spanish  Fowls,  17  —  A/arm 
House,  46. 

Premiums,  4-44 -S3-126-1G9-170-232- 
349-38,5-426. 

Preserving  Fruits . 2C1 

Press— Champion . 3.SG 

Prices  of  Produce . 423 

Printing  First  Proot . *.  .205 

Privies— Needed  Reform..  .*.  .14-319 

Prize— $100  for  Housekeeping _ 390 

Prizes— $1,230  for  Essays . 390 

Produce— Inereasing. . 217 

Produce  Exported . 90 

Pronouns— Error . 312 

Propag)iling  House . 183 

Propagating  Plants . 388 

Protection  iroiii  Frost . *239-133 

Pump  aud  Spriukler . 422 


Queries— Answering . eS9 

Questions— Suggestive . ®4 

Quince— Hardiness . 4— 


Rabbit  Breeding . *.  .2ol 

Raccoon . *.  3-lS 

liadish— Curious,  *  390 — Madras,  423 
-Seed-raising.  212. 

Rasplierriea- Doolittle.  87— Flower¬ 
ing,  *  188— Queries,  8— From  cut¬ 
tings,  214— Best,  145 — Clark,  363 — 
Pliiladelpliia,  *  323— Propagating, 
347 — Rust  on,  214 — Thornless,  363. 

Rats  Eating  Harness . 9 

Hals— Expelling . 246,  247,  347-4'29 

Reapers— Preji'dicc . 321 

Receipts  not  Given . 4‘25 

Hecipe  vs.  Receipt . 328 

Reno  Oil  Co . 1^7-171 

Report  Ag’l  Department....* . 7 

Riciniis— Large . ..8 

Roads— Country . *.  .888 

Roof— Leaky  Tin . 3H 

Roofing— Plastic  Slate . i)17 

Root  Cutters . 389 

Roots  Entering  Cisterns . Sit 


Rose  on  Apple . 313 

Roses -Man-clial  Niel,  *  40‘2.4‘12 — 
Propagating,  21.4— Protecting,  * 
323. 

Rotation .  354 

Rust— Preventing . 328-306-337 

Salsify- Cnltlvation,  102  —  Unruly, 
388— Cooking,  424. 

Sand  ill  Barn  Yards . 390 

Saratoga— A''lews  of . 310 

Sassafras  Sprouts . 8 

Sausages— Good . 49 

Saw,  .Macliincry . *..16-13 

Scales— Platform . *.  .16 

Scliool  of  Alines . 7 

Scientific  Assriciation . 244 

Scrap  Book— Farmers .  9 

Screen  lor  Out-buildings . 213 

Seed  Drill— iVcthersUcld. . . 1‘28 

Seeds— English,  311  -Germination, 
140— Improving.  9.0— Kitclien  Gar¬ 
den,  03— Notes  on  Sowing.  61 — 
Queries.  131  —  Specimens,  212  — 
AVa.sliing,  47— AAHiat  they  arc,  171. 

Sewing  Macliines— Diary . 30 

Sewing  Ripper . 40 

Shade— Plants  for . 171 

Sheep  Breeding,  892— Diseased.  174 
—Ewes  Owning  Lambs,  88— Fat- 
tciiing,  4‘23— Feed-box.  *  1C — Feed 
Regularly,  130 — For  Illinois,  ffi— 
For  Small  Flock,  420— Gadfly,  245 
—In  South  America,  182— Labels, 
48— Long  AA'ooled,  *  93— -Merino 
Ram,  Golden  Fleece,  *  381— Rack, 
*  431 — Sliow,  liockester,  211— Tick 
Remedy,  *  172. 

Shell  Flower .  *..61 

Shelter  for  Slock . 99 

Shirts— Fitting . ‘29o-o65 

Shoos — Toes  of . 388 

Shrubs— Flo5vering . 47 

Side  Saddle  Floiver^ . *..185 

Silver  Poivders,  H iii  tful . 25 

Silver  AVash— Good . ‘212 

Skunk . *..313 

Skunks  Dcstroving  Bees . 392 

Slauglitering  Animals  . . .  .12-219-432 

Sleigli— Strong . *.  .16 

Slugs  aud  Snails . *..2.07 

Snail  Flower . 214 

Snowball— Dwarf . *.  .226 

Soap  Frauds,  403— Making,.294-4CS— 
Toilet,  327. 

Sod  Fence  and  Ditch  . 347 

Soda  Asli,  Saleratus,  etc . 66 

Soiling— Crops  lor . 280 

Sorghum  Sugar . 129 

Sorghum  Syrup  Crop .  3lG 

Sour  Crout— Brine  on . .383 

South— NorlluTii  Men  for . 317 

Southern  Fanning . I'0-14O 

Sparrows— Cooking .  4‘24 

Spelt  or  Spelt  AAHieat . *.  .39.5 

Sponge  Cucumbers .  .  .*.  ,2 1 

Sprains— AA'ater  Cure .  90 

Squash— Mammoth . 399 

Sqnasii  Troiilile . 273 

Squirrels  and  Birds  . *..69 

St,able.s— Best .  14 

Stables-Light  . 13 

Stains- RemovingClar,.! . 328 

Statuary- Cheap .  6‘2 

Stock— Care  of  Young . — 279 

Stone  Crop  . 292 

Stove  Hook- Reynolds . 399 

Strawiierrios — .Agriculturist,  8-273- 
SS8— Crop,  215— Cutting  Kuiuiers, 
388 — Degoneratiug.SlS- Field  Cul¬ 
ture,  171— Golden  Queen,  278— 

Hoeing,  176— Iowa . 311-383 

—Knox's  700,  171— Late,  47— Lead¬ 
ing  Varieties,  *  2SS— Newsp-  pers 
on,  214— Notes  on,  237-289— Proli¬ 
fic, ‘2u9— Sex  of  Trihuuc,  87— Tan 
Bark  for,  240. 

Stump  Pullers . -iG-VN 

Slibsoiliug  Drained  Land . 24.5 

Sugar  from  Beets . 8 

Summer  Fallows . '217 

Sun  Dials . *..‘2."3 

Sunflower  for  Fuel . 213 

Simsliine  iu  the  House . 189 

Sussex  Co.,  N.  J . 3U8-:>!7 

Swans  lu  Brooding  'f  iiiie . *.  .‘z*.! 

Sweet  Potato  Vines . 347 

Siviiic — Care  of,  248 — Clicster  Co.,  * 
3.53— Diseased  Pigs,  213  — Eating 
A'oung.  18— Feeding,  18— For  Pro¬ 
fit,  90— Hog  Cholera,  310— Keeping 
AVann,  355— Kidney  Worms,  245— 
Management,  897— Overlying  I'lgs, 
13u-Piggery.  *  97-Pigs  Born  witli 
Teeth  387—  Prolific,  3h6--Slau^.i- 
tering,  12— Thoroughbred,  ol— V  a- 
luablc,  354. 

Syteui  of  Editing . 49 


Ta'olcs— Ornamcnling . 25 

Tea  Company— Amcricau . 244 

Team — Good . 390 

Teazles— Cullivalioii . '..177 

Telegram  from  Europe . 311 

Thauks  for  Flowers . 313 

'fhorn  .Apple — Grafting,  313 — Seeds, 
riaiiting,  313— From  Seed,  213. 

Tidy— Cheap . *..293 

Tim  Bunker  on  Colton  Fcvcr2'21-:ji6 

Timber  Preserving . V  ; 

Time  'fables — N.  A . 385 

Tobacco — Preparing . 390 

Tomatoes- Experience,  21— Garden 
Culture,  *  l7o— In  Colorado.  131— 
Seed-Saving,  316 — Soil  for,  8 — Til- 
den,  346-423— Training,  173-226. 

Tool  Chests . 213 

Tool  Sled . 

Topping  Fruit . . . ■:S 

Transactions — Illinois  liort . 1*1 

Treasures  Scattered . .4.01 

Trees— Butternut  Injurious.  46— Dis¬ 
eases,  435— Evergreen  Windbreaks 
187 — Filling  Around,  216— Gralt- 
ing  Nat-bearing,  436 — For  Slielter, 
—  Heeling-ill,  363  —  Alountiuii 
Ash  Trees,  *  438— Iu  AVinter,  SUti- 


IV 


INDEX 


Manuring, 


jii'i  -♦I-.-*-* — oiiLiviM^,  a  .o 

Ti’c'llis — Moveable . 

Tribune  Advertisement . C8G 

Tntottms — Majiagen  ent . Si  3 

'J’rout— Cooking . 4^:4 

Tun  and  Ton . 9 

Turkeys*  Tlolidjiy^ . .20 

Turnips  for  Stock.  40 — Kinds  and 
Culture,  2"4— Tliinning,  317. 

Unwarranted  Offer . 3S3 

Vanilla  Described . *.,201 

Vegetables — Keeping . 302 

Veiretables— Queries' . 173 

Verbena— Introduction . 287-383 
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Last  spring  there  was  a  large  spirited  chestnut 
horse  at  work,  hauling  Inmber  for  some  oil 
wells  in  Susqnehana  Co.,  Pa.  He  was  famous 
for  the  ease  and  power  with  Avhich  he  worked, 
laying  out  his  strength  -witli  almost  magic  effect. 
This  horse  was  bred  by  Philip  Smelzer,  of  Lodi, 
Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  His  dam  is  out  of  a  Vermont 
Hamiltonian  mare  by  a  Bellfounder  horse; 
and  his  sire  is  by  the  well-bred  horse  “Cham¬ 
pion,”  a  great-grandson  of  imported  Messenger, 
He  was  foaled  in  April  ’58,  hence  is  7  years  old. 
He  is  over  16  hands  high  and  in  color,  is  golden 
chestnut.  At  2  years  old,  he  was  sold  for  a  price 
stated  as  $400.  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Auburn,  seeing 
his  fine  points,  and  knowing  that  he  had  trot¬ 
ted,  quite  fast,  bouglit  him  last  May  for  $550. 
After  some  training,  and  after  he  had  shown 
great  power  and  speed,  he  sold  him  to  Mr. 


Robert  Bonner,  publisher  of  Tlic  N.  Y.  Ledger, 
a  most  enthusiastic  lover  of  a-  first  horse,  for  the 
modest  sum  of  $13,000.  A  monstrous  price  for 
a  gelding;  but  if  any  one  thinks  Mr.  Bonner  re¬ 
pents  his  bargain,  we  can  assure  him  of  his  mis¬ 
take.  It  would  be  useless  to  offer  Mr.  B.  thrice 
the  price.  The  “Auburn  Horsu.”  affords  his 
owner  intense  pleasure,  when  he  escapes  from 
the  confinement  of  liis  business,and  lie  loves  him 
as  a  friend.  He  is  confident  tliat  he  might  wiVi 
with  him  every  trotting  that  is  put  up, and 
get  his  money  back  in  his  bets,  over  and  over 
again ;  hut  Mr.  Bonner  never  bets,  and  never  lets 
his  horses  trot  for  money.  T^e  -famous  trotters 
Lantern,  Lady  Palmer,  and  her  mate,  Flatbush 
Maid,  tlie  beautiful  grey  mare.  Peerless,  and 
several  others,  are  owned  by  the  same  liberal 
and  high-minded  gentleman. 


Tlie  Auburn  Horse  in  Mr.-  Bonner’s  hands 
has  the  advantages  of  tlie  best  training  and  care, 
and  Ilia  private  performances  satisfy  his  owner 
and  our  best  judges  that  he  is  the  fastest  trotting 
horse  in  the  world.  His  best  public  perform¬ 
ance  was,  since  coming  to  New  York,  when, 
being  driven  by  Mr.  B.,  to  a  road  wagon,  (wa¬ 
gon  and  driver  weighing  325  lbs.),  he  trotted  a 
mile  in  2  minutes,  29  seconds. 

A  glance  at  liis  great  muscles  and  faultless 
hone,  the  feeling  of  his  iron  sinews,  and  hard 
flesh,  free  from  fat  and  in  tlic  right  place,  will 
convince  any  one  of  the  immense  power  of  the 
animal.  His  clean  limbs,  slender  neck,  bony 
head  and  fine  eyes  are  very  thoroughbred  in 
their  look.  He  is  almost  a  perfect  model  of 
power  and  sp'eedi  and  will  surely  astonfsli  the 
world  one  of  these  daj''s  by  his  trotting  feats. 
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As  we  divide  time,  we  are  now  on  the  threshold 
of  a  New  Year,  one  of  those  times  when  men  in- 
tinctively  look  forward  to  what  time  has  in  store  for 
them  and  for  the  world,  and,  as  man  can  only  judge 
the  future  by  the  past,  we  look  back  also.  To  us, 
of  this  nation,  tlie  future,  bright  with  hope,  open¬ 
ing  tlie  most  abundant  rewards  for  peaceful  indus¬ 
try,  contrasts  so  happily  with  the  year  just  past,  iu 
its  beginning,  that  we  hardly  dare  believe  that 
Peace  has  come,  and  that  our  great  Nation  is  to 
start  anew'  in  its  c.arcer  of  progress  in  the  arts  of 
peace.  Agriculture  is  an  art  of  many  arts ; — what 
science  does  it  not  employ,  and  what  art  does 
not  work  to  its  advantage?  If  we  are  wide- 
aw'ake  to  learn  and  to  apply  as  well  as  to  invent  and 
to  discover,  we  shall  be  no  laggards  in  this  race  of 
progress.  Terrible  have  been  our  sacrifices, — grand 
has  been  the  hopeful  fortitude  of  the  nation,  and 
with  virtue  and  faithfulness  to  our  high  trusts, 
great  will  be  the  reward. 

Farmers  will  give  more  and  better  thought  now 
to  their  farms,  and  with  this  will  come  greater  pros¬ 
perity.  Winter  may  stop  hand-work,  but  it  cannot 
stop  head-work,  and  they  both  yield  equally  v.alu- 
able  results.  Planning  for  the  future,  laying  out  im¬ 
provements,  and  looking  ahead  in  sundry  ways 
should  not  only  occupy  the  mind  these  January 
days  and  evenings,  but  such  plans  and  good  ideas 
should  go,  straightway,  down  upon  paper.  This 
avoids  dreaming  over  the  same  things  day  after  day, 
and  makes  thinking  of  much  more  avail. — It  is  like 
harrowing  in  the  seed.  This  reminds  us  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  style  of  a  ready  reference,  scrap-  and  memo¬ 
randum-book  which  we  will  describe  in  '■Hhe  JiaskeV’ 

Mints  aboMt  Work. 

The  frugal  legislators  of  some  of  the  States 
(Connecticut  in  particular)  are  said  to  have  placed 
the  time  of  holding  the  annual  sessions  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  in  May,  because  as  most  of  the  members  were 
farmers,  there  would  be  a  guaranty  against  long 
sessions,  in  the  pressing  necessity  for  them  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  farms  to  put  in  their  crops ;  but  when 
the  effort  was  made  to  change  the  time  to  the 
winter  months,  the  lafv'  makers,  no  longer  so  frugal 
of  the  people’s  money,  argued  that  winter  work  ' 
upon  the  farm  needed  more  the  vigilant  eye  of  the 
master  than  that  of  any  other  season.  So  indeed 
it  does  ;  spring  is  the  seed-time,  but  winter  is  the 
golden  fruition, — more  than  any  other,  the  ripen¬ 
ing  time  of  the  farmer’s  year’s  toil,  when  beef, 
mutton  and  pork,  corn  and  wheat,  are  most  readily 
converted  into  greenbacks.  To  promote  this  end 

Animals  of  all  kinds  need  constant  care.  We 
subject  them  to  unnatural  influences  of  food  and 
coBflnemeut,  and  should  see  to  it  that  the  na¬ 
tural  laws  of  health  are  not  violated,  that  they  are 
all  clean,  have  pure  air,  light,  exercise,  good  feed 
and  water.  The  curry  comb  and  card  cannot  be 
recommended  for  use  on  sheep  and  poultry,  hut 
all  the  other  live  stock  of  the  farm  will  be  beueflt- 
ted  by  their  frequent  employment.  Try  carding  the 
calves  and  colts  regularly,  and  mark  their  improved 
appearance ;  and  the  animals  which  more  than  any 
others  fairly  speak  their  gratitude  for  a  currying  are 

Swine,  wliose  thrift  and  good  growth  will  also  be 
greatly  promoted  by  extraordinary  cleanliness.  Ar¬ 
range  this  mouth  for  the  farrowing  of  sows  about 
the  first  of  Ma}-.  During  her  sixteen  weeks  of  ges¬ 
tation  a  sow  should  have  a  clean  and  comfortable 
sty,  be  supplied  with  abundant  litter  and  with 
succulent  and  rather  bulky  feed,  in  preference  to 
grain,  or  nutriment  iu  a  concentrated  form.  An 
excellent  diet  is  potatoes,  and  other  roots,  apples, 
pumpkins,  etc.,  with  oats,  bran,  or  corn  meal,  in 
small  quantity,  all  boiled  together. 

Sheep. — If  so  situated  that  you  can  wateh  the 
market  and  take^  advantage  of  its  fluctuations, 
crowd  the  fattening  sheep  as  fast  as  possible,  so  as 
to  have  them  fat  and  ready  for  market  in  case  snows 
or  other  causes  cut  off  the  supply  by  rail.  If  the  ob¬ 


ject  be  to  consume  fodder  and  make  manure,  feed 
more  deliberately— giving  more  freedom  and  exer¬ 
cise.  Lambs  need  the  best  quality  of  ha}’, some  roots, 
a  little  grain, and  access  to  straw,  or  they  may  fall  off 
in  condition.  When  sheep  have  no  roots  or  similar 
food,  keep  them  supplied  with  hemlock  or  pine 
boughs,  and  if  convenient,  give  them  the  range  of 
a  piece  of  woodland,  where  timber  has  been  felled. 

Young  Stock. — One  great  means  of-  having  fine 
stock  is  bestowing  attention  and  good  care  on  them 
while  growing.  All  kinds,  especially  colts  and 
calves,  should  be  kept  rapidly  growing,  and  never 
lack  pure  water.  Probably  three  quarters  of  the 
young  stock  of  the  country  nearly  or  quite  stop  ia 
their  growth  during  several  weeks,  each  winter. 

Calves  and  Yearlings  should  always  be  separated 
from  large  cattle,  and  receive  more  nutritious  feed 
than  store  animals  or  dry  cows  require.  Half  a 
pound  of  oil  cake  meal  per  head  (soaked  or  scald¬ 
ed  in  much  water,  and'  sprinkled  over  the  fodder,) 
will  promote  health  and  thrift. 

Colts  will  thrive  well  on  one  quart  of  oats  each, 
daily,  with  a  good  supply  of  bright  straw  or  two 
pounds  of  hay.  The  same  quantity  fed  as  cut- 
feed,  the  oats  being  ground,. will  be  much  better 
for  them. 

Horses. — Curry  or  card  all  whether  worked  or  not, 
if  you  would  keep  them  in  good  health,  and  give 
all  not  worked  daily  an  hour  or  two  for  exercise, 
turning  them  loose,  oue  at  a  time,  lest  in  their  play 
they  kick  each  other.  Do  not  expose  brood  mares 
to  danger  of  falling  in  slippery  weather ;  bring  wat¬ 
er  to  them,  or  keep  them  calked,  and  so  too, 

Oxen  used  on  slippery  roads  should  be  kept  well 
shod,  both  for  their  comfort  and  their  owner’s  secur¬ 
ity.  Large  bodied  oxen  often  get  a  bad  habit  of 
crowding  by  being  worked  in  sboYt  yokes  and  go¬ 
ing  iu  narrow  sled  tracks.  The  remedy  for  tliis 
difficulty  is  to  make  the  sleds  to  run  wider  and  the 
yokes  longer.  Long  yokes  alone  will  not  cure  it. 

Milch  Coios  should  not  be  milked  too  close  upon 
their  time  of  calving.  If  dried  off  within  five 
weeks,  it  is  w.ell  enough  for  both  cow  and  calf. 
Cows  not  giving  milk  do  not  need  so  good  feed, 
but  should  be  stabled  if  possible,  and  fed  good 
bay  and  stalks,  which  if  chaffed  and  wet  up  with  a 
little  bran,  corn  meal  or  oil  cake  will  go  much 
farther.  The  fact  is,  farmers  generally  pay  too  little 
attention  to  properly  economizing 
Fodder  of  all  kinds.  It  ought  never  to  be  fed 
upon  the  ground — the  waste  will  pay  for  good  racks 
in  one  season.  Fodder  goes  farther  and  is  consum¬ 
ed  to  better  advantage  when  bay,  straw,  cornstalks, 
with  a  suitable  allowance  of  roots  or  grain  are  fed 
daily,  at  different,  feedings  or  mixed  more  or  less, 
than  when  the  animals  are  confined  for  days  or 
weeks  to  one  kind  of  coarse  fodder.  One  of  the 
most  economical  ways  to  feed 

Oats  is  to  thresh  off  about  two-thirds  of  the  grain 
and  feed  the  straw  with  the  remainder  to  sheep  and 
cattle.  It  will  be  found  nearly  equal  to  good  hay. 

Grain. — It  is  poor  economy  to  feed  any  kind  of 
grain  whole  or  uncooked,  to  any  stock  except  sheep. 
They  do  their  own  corn-grinding  to  advantage,  ex¬ 
cept  when  being  rapidly  fattened.  If  whole  corn 
be  fed,  pour  boiling  W’ater  over  it  and  let  it  stand 
twelve  hours  ;  and  if  boiled  half  an  hour  after  that, 
it  is  all  the  better.  A  strange  but  general  pre¬ 
judice  exists  among  many  old-school  farmers  not 
only  against  feeding  grain,  but  against  feeding 
Boots :  their  extended  culture  and  free  use  will 
pay,  not  only  iu  introducing  a  better  system  of 
farming,  but  iu  the  better  health  and  condition  of 
the  stock,  and  in  maintaining  them  and  fattening 
them  at  less  cost.  Look  to  it  that  roots  do  not 
freeze.  If  in  pits  or  heaps,  where  the  earth  kas 
caved  in  or  been  washed  away,  patcli  such  spots 
with  strawy  manure,  or  earth.  Sliced  or  mashed 
they  may  be  fed  to  all  kinds  of  stock,  from  chick¬ 
ens  to  horses,  in  large  or  small  quantities  to  advan¬ 
tage,  if  only  with  regularity.  Another  very  geue- 
raily  neglected  but  excellcHt  article  of  feed  is 
Oil  cake  or  Oil  mea?.— This,  as  our  readers  know, 
is  the  residue  after  pressing  out  the  oil  from  lin¬ 
seed  and  is  properly  called  linseed  oil-cuke,  (or 
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meal,  if  ground,)  to  dietinguish  it  from  cotton-seed 
oil  cake,  hemp-seed  oil-cake,  etc.,  which  are  some¬ 
times  in  our  market.  Oil-cake  is  worth  nearly  all 
it  costs  as  manure,  and  this  value  it  does  not  lose 
by  being  fed.  The  daily  feed  for  a  sheep  is  about 
half  a  pound ;  for  a  calf,  .a  pound  or  more,  and  for 
neat  cattle  and  horses,  from  one  to  five  pounds, 
according  to  their  other  feed  and  the  demands 
made  upon  them  for  labor  or  milk. 

Manure  is  one  of  chief  sources  of  profit  in  keep¬ 
ing  stock.  That  of  horses  and  cattle  ought  gener¬ 
ally  to  be  mixed  and  laid  up  in  compact  heaps  un¬ 
der  sheds  where  the  teachings  can  be  pumped  over 
it.  Otherwise  scatter  it  evenly  about  the  yard 
which  is  floored  with  a  deep  layer  of  muck.  No 
water  should  ever  flow  in  or  out  of  a  baru-yard, 
but  if,  in  severe  storms  or  thaws,  water  does  flow 
out,  conduct  it  over  adjacent  fields. 

.  Bones  are  worth  as  manure  from  J^c.  to  2c.  per 
pound  to  almost  everj'  farmer.  To  save  them  from 
the  dogs,  have  a  hogshead  set  where  they  may  be 
conveniently  thrown.  Save  also 

Ashes  for  fertilizing  purposes,  but  never  allow 
them  to  be  moved  in  wooden  vessels  from  stoves 
or  fire  places,  nor  to  be  kept  in  wood  near  any 
wooden  building  or  fence  even,  for  there  is  nothing 
for  which  a  farmer  should  be  more  solicitious 
than  the 

Safely  of  Buildings  against  Fire. — To  secure  this, 
examine  chimneys  and  flues,  for  places  where 
smoke  may  escape,  and  be  sure  that  sparks  cannot.' 
Be  constantly  careful  of  combustible  bodies,  and 
of  lights.  Allow  no  smoking,  or  uncovered  lights 
in  or  near  the  barns. 

Snoio  in  heavy  masses  should  not  be  left  on  any 
roofs;  the  tendency  is  to  spread  them  out  and 
weaken  the  walls.  Besides,  it  is  apt  to  thaw  and 
freeze  in  spots,  and  especially  is  it  likely  to  remain 
frozen  near  the  plates  and  eaves,  while  the  warm 
air  beneath  thaws  it  over  the  rest  of  the  roof,  and 
so  ice  dams  are  formed  which  cause  the  water  to 
back  up  between  the  shingles  and  flow  through  the 
roof.  'During 

Thaws  prevent  snow  water  behind  the  drifts,  etc., 
flowing  through  foundations  and  into  cellars.  If 
the  'snow  goes  off  and  the  ground  is  open,  muck 
may  be  thrown  out,  swamp  ditching  may  be  push¬ 
ed  ahead,  and 

Meadows  may  be.  improved  by  clearing  away 
stumps,  stones,  etc.,  (which  may  often  be  done  by 
blasting) ;  knolls  may  be  leveled  down,  and  if  not 
too  wet,  some  “  hand  dressings”  applied,  as  ashes, 
bone  dust,  plaster,  and  grass  and  clover  seed  may 
be  sowed.  Should  the  frost  come  out  of  the 
ground  nearly  or  entirely 

Braining  may  be  done  so  long  as  the  weather 
continues  open,  and 

Fences  may  be  removed,  renewed,  or  new  ones 
built  even  if  post  holes  arc  to  be  dug,  much  more 
economically  than  in  the  growing  season.  Fence 
timber  is  better  cut  in  the  summer  ;  winter  is  the 
time  to  work  it  up,  but 

Fire  Wood  should  be  cut  in  winter  when  the  sap 
is  not  in  it,  as  it  dries  faster  and  burns  better. 
Secure  a  full  supply  and  haul  it  in  when  the  sled¬ 
ding  is  good.  Touching  the 

Filluig  of  Ice  houses,  Stahles,  Breaking  Colts  and 
Steers,  ir97-se  Shoes  and  Calks,  and  sundry  other 
subjects  appropriate  to  the  season,  items  of  inter¬ 
est  will  be  found  in  the  “Basket.” 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 


■Were  it  not.  that  many  new  readers  come  with 
the  new  volume,  we  might  briefly  refer  to  the  notes 
of  last  month  for  suggestions  of  this.  To  our 
new  friends  we  would  say,  that  these  notes  are  in¬ 
tended  as  useful  reminders  of  what  to  do  during 
the  current  month.  They  are,  however,  of  that 
flexible  character  which  often  allows  them  to  reach 
over  both  ways,  and  they  generally  include  that 
whioh  might  have  been  done  in  the  latter  part  of  tne 
preceding  month,  as  well  as  what  may  be  left  for 
the  first  of  the  following  one ;  and  though  calculated 


for  the  climate  corresponding  with  the  latitude  of 
New  York  City,  they  thus  answer  for  a  wide  range 
of  localities. 

■While  there  is  not  in  January  much  work  to  be 
done  out  of  doors,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  “  head 
wo^k”  which  may  be  disposed  of  in  the  house. 
In  whatever  horticultural  pursuit  one  may  be  en¬ 
gaged,  he  shouid  add  at  least  one  new  book  to  his 
■library,  each  winter,  tiie  latest  and  best  upon  his 
special  branch.  The  man  is  to  be  pitied  who  thinks 
he  has  learned  all,  and  we  doubt  if  the  best  read, 
can  go  through  a  book  without  getting  at  least  one 
“new  wrinkle.”  Besides  books,  there  are  papers, 
wholly  or  partly  horticultural,  and  every  proges- 
sive  man  is  likely  to  have  more  than  one  of  these. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  take  up  those  which,  during 
the  press  of  spring  and  summer  work  were  lain 
aside  uncut,  and  run  over  their  contents.  This  is 
one  class  of  “head  work;”  another  is  to  write  to 
the  Agriculturist  that  article — about  something — 
that  you  hadn’t  time  to  write  when  it  occurred  to 
you,  but  meant  to  do  it  when  you  “  got  time.” 

Still  another  profitable  mental  occupation  is 
“pia?»iw((7”-7-thinking  out,  and 'where  the  case  ad¬ 
mits  of  it,  marking  out,  just  what  you  intend  to  do 
and  how  you  intend  to  do  it.'  A  -tvealthy  Texan 
once  told  us  that  he  made  most  of  his  money  in 
bed.  When  he  had  any  important  enterprise  in 
view,  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  escape  inter¬ 
ruptions  was  to  go  to  bed  and  stay  there  until  he 
had  thought  it  out.  While  we  do  not  exactly  com¬ 
mend  his  method,  we  do  approve  of  thoroughly 
maturing  plans  for  large  or  small  projects.  The 
saving  of  time  in  laying  out,  planting,  building, 
etc.,  from  a  plan  drawn  to  a  scale,  is  great — to  say 
nothing  of  the  probabilities  that  the  work  will  be 
much  better  done  than  if  left  to  chance.  Another 
thing  which  ihay  be  profitably  done,  and  'which 
might  have  been  included  in  the  reading  suggested 
above  is — the  study  of  catalogues.  One  who  is 
wide-awake  in  any  branch  of  horticulture  will  not 
fail  to  read  the  advertisements  of  all  the  dealers  iu 
whose  stock  he  is  interested,  and  if  he  wishes  to 
know  more,  will  send  for  nursery,  seed  and  other 
catalogues — observing  always,  that  new  things  are 
seldom  underrated  by  those  who  have  them  for  sale. 


Orcliai'd  and  Nursery. 

Both  orchardist  .and  nurseryman  will  find  some¬ 
thing  to  do  in  preserving  the  trees  they  already 
have,  as  well  in  providing  for  further  operations 
whether  of  buying  or  selling.  Cattle  will  often  in 
avinter  do  more  injury  to  a  young  orchard  in  a  few 
hours  than  months  of  nursing  avill  repair ;  hence 

Fences  and  Oates,  about  avhich  people  are  usually 
so  careless  in  winter,  should  be  made  tight.  A  few 
hours’  work  and  some  nails,  may  save  much  vexa¬ 
tion  and  perhaps  loss  of  neighborly  feeling.  Then 
other  smaller  animals,  are  to  be  guarded  against. 

Babbits,  in  many  sections,  do  great  damage  by 
girdling  j'oung  trees.  Prevention  is  better  than 
cure,  and  among  the  preventives  already  publish¬ 
ed  are,  wrapping  the  trunks  with  paper  and  smear¬ 
ing  them  with  blood.  A  correspondent  states, 
that  the  use  of  cow  dung,  sufficiently  thinned  with 
water  to  apply  with  a  bru§h,  som'e  sulphur  being 
.added,  renders  the  bark  so  offensive  as  to  repel 
the  rabbits.  Apply  as  often  as  it  is  washed  off. 

Mice  are  also  destructive,  especially  to  small  trees, 
currant  bushes,  etc.  They  generally  work  under 
the  cover  of  litter  or  light  snow,  hence  the  ground 
should  have  been  left  clean.  Tramp  the  snow  down 
lose’  around  the  trunk.  Don’t  shoot  the  owls. 

Broken  limbs  of  trees  sometimes  result  from  an 
unusual  weight  of  snow  or  other  cause,  and  as  soon 
as  the  3amage  is  discovered,  steps  should  at  once 
be  taken  towards  repairing  it.  The  fracture  usual¬ 
ly  takes  place  when  a  limb  joins  the’  trunk  or  a 
larger  limb,  and  ieaves  a  long  ragged  wound.  This 
must  bo  smoothed  with  the  drawing  knife,  chisel, 
or  whatever  tool  will  best  make  a  clean  surface, 
and  then  covered  with  grafting  wax  or  clay.  If  tiie 
latter  is  employed,  use  plenty  and  bind  it  on  with 
old  cloth.  Last  year  there  was  much  bemoaning 
the  ravages,  which  were  made  upon  fruit  trees  by  the 


Tent  Caterpillar. —  Save  much  vexation,  and  the 
trees  at  the  same  time,  by  carefully  examining, 
on  a  mild  day,  for  the  clusters  of  eggs.  These 
are  found  near  the  ends  of  the  twigs  and,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  look  like  a  diseased  swelling.  A  close  in¬ 
spection  of  this  swelling  will  show  it  to 
be  composed  of  several  hundreds  of  long 
eggs,  placed  closely  together  endwise  .and 
covered  with  a  water  proof  varnish.  The 
engraving  gives  one  of  the  clusters  of  the 
natural  size,  but  they  arc  deposited  upon 
rather  larger  twigs.  Destroy  one  of  these 
clusters' and  hundreds  of  pests  will  never 
see  the  light.  Let  them  remain  and  the 
young  caterpillars  will  escape  from  the 
eggs  about  the  time  the  trees  leaf  out, 
and  there  will  soon  bean  “  army  with  ban¬ 
ners” — or  with  tents,  which  is  rather- 
worse,  as  it  shows  thej’  mean  to  stay. 
Upon  high  limbs  these  eggs  can  be  seen 
against  the  clear  sky,  and  be  removed  from 
these  by  means  of  shears  or  other  cutting  imple¬ 
ment  attached  to  a  pole.  Most  orchards  should  be 
under-drained,  and  it  may  be  done  between  the  rows 
after  planting;  if  there  are  any  low  spots,  open 

Surface  Brains,  to  carry  off  the  water  which  may 
accumulate  there.  'Where  there  are  unprofitable 
trees  which  are  still  thrifty,  make  preparations  for 

Grafting  them  with  better  sorts.  It  does  not  pay 
to  graft  old  and  worn  out  trees.  Professional  graft¬ 
ers  who  go  about  the  couutrjg  are  some  of  them 
reliable  and  worthy  men^  and  others  are  ignorant 
and  c.areless.  Grafting  is  so  simple  an  operation 
that  he  must  be  helpless  indeed,  who  depends  upon 
another  to  do  it  for  him.  Begin  by  securing 

Cions,  of  the  desired  sorts,  which  may  be  cut  any 
time  in  mild  weather,  from  now  until  the  buds 
swell.  Tie  each  sort  by  itself,  label  securely,  and 
pack  so  that  they  will  not  dry  up,  or  be  subject  to 
great  changes  of  temperature.  A  cool,  frost  proof 
cellar  is  the  best  place,  and  they  may  be  buried  in 
the  earth  of  the  cellar  bottom,  or  if  this  is  not 
practicable,  place  them  in  boxes  of  earth  or  damp¬ 
ened  moss. 

Root  Grafting,  which  was  described  in  January 
and  Dec.,  1864,  may  be  carried  on  at  leisure  times. 

Nurseries  occupy  the  hands  in  suitable  weather 
in  cutting  back  and  shaping  young  trees,  and  on 
stormy  days,labels  and  other  conveniences  for  pack¬ 
ing  the  spring  sales  may  be  made  and  stakes  got 
out  for  marking  rows.  Stakes  of  all  kinds  should 
have  the  portion  that  goes  into  the  ground  covered 
with  gas  tar,  which  is  cheap  and  readily  obtained 
in  most  cities  and  large  towns  using  gas. 

Fruit  €»arden. 

The  remarks  relating  to  the  care  of  trees  in  the 
orchard,  apply  equally  well  to  those  in  the  garden. 

Grape  Tines,  which  failed  to  get  their  annual 
pruning,  better  have  it  done  now  during  a  thaw 
than  to  delay  until  spring.  In  mild  weather  prun¬ 
ing  may  be  done  on 

Gooseberry  and  Currant  Bushes. — The  general  rule 
is  to  thin  out  the  old  wood  so  as  to  leave  the  bush 
quite  open,  and  to  shorten  that  of  last  year’s 
growth  by  cutting  away  one-third  or  one-half  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  strength.  It  is  well  to  look  oc¬ 
casionally  to  the  covering  of  those  plants  under 

Winter  Protection,  as  the  earth  may  wash  aw.ay  or 
leaves  and  straw  be  blown  off.  When  there  is  a 
good  covering  of  snow  all  is  safe  as  long  as  that  re¬ 
main's.  Look  about  and  see  what  wood  work  will 
be  needed,  such  as 

Trellises,  Stakes  and  the  like.  Prepare  them  while 
there  is  time 

Kitchen  Crarden. 

The  garden  is  covered  by  a  deep  snow,  but  if 
our  advice  has  been  followed,  there  are  succulent 
parsnips,  and  spinach,  and  savory  salsify,  and 
leeks,  under  the  white  blanket,  awaiting  the  time 
■when  a  spring  or  earlier  thaw  shall  make  them 
come-at-able.  Those  mounds,  higher  than  the 
general  level,  show  whea:e  cabbages  and  celery  are 
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snugly  stowed  away,  and  that  irregular  looking 
patch  is  where  the  parsley  has  been  covered  with 
evergreen,  and  now  by  lifting  the  cover,  a  picking 
of  bright  green  leaves  may  be  had  at  any  time. 
Then  the  cellar  contains  a  store  of  most  of  these 
things — besides  many  others — all  covered  with  light 
sandy  loam,  from  which  they  may  be  taken  fresh  and 
in  perfection.  If  there  is  any  farmer  who  cannot 
thus  chucKle  over  his  garden  products,  ave  would 
rather  not  board  with  him.  Let  him  immediately 
appropriate  half  an  acre  of  the  best  land  nearest  to 
the  house,  for  a  garden,  and  resolve  to  read  our 
notes  every  month  and  to  follow  their  teachings.  We 
do  not  write  this  for  professional  or  market  gar¬ 
deners,  but  for  those  with  whom  gardening  is  not  a 
business,  though  the  former  class  will  often  obtain 
useful  hints  from  these  columns.  Having  fi.ved  on 
a  place  for  the  garden,  and  considered  how  it  shall 
be  fenced,  for  chickens  must  be  kept  out  r  t  times, 
then  decide  what  to  grow  and  where  to  grow  it, 
and  be  on  the  look  out  for  seeds  and  plants,  as  well 
as  a  supply  of  good 

Manure. — Begin  a  compost  heap  which  shall  re¬ 
ceive  all  the  odds  and  ends  of  fertilizing  m.aterial, 
liquid  or  solid.  Read  on  page  14  how  our  Rhode 
Island  friend  manages  his  privy,  and  sec  if  there  is 
not  $50  going  to  w.aste  in  yours,  and  a  nuisance  ac¬ 
cumulating  there  besides.  Have  an  eye  open  as 
you  go  by  slaughter  houses,  tanneries,  distilleries, 
breweries,  and  all  sorts  of  mannfactefies,  and  see 
if  there  is  not  some  fertilizing  material  which  may 
be  had  for  the  carting  or  a  little  more.  A  stock  of 
'  Foies  and  Brush  will  be  needed  for  peas,  beanr 
and  other  climbers,  which  are  readily  got  in  winter. 
If  such  'materials  arc  scarce,  it  will  pay  to  take 
care  of  them.  Dijr  the  lower  cuds  in  gas  tar,  and 
house  when  not  in  use,  and  they  will  last  several 
years.  Those  who  have  cabbage  and  other  plants  in 

Cold-Frames  should  give  them  all  the  air  the 
weather  will  allow,  and  protect  during  Citreme 
cold  by  the  use  of  straw  mats,  shutters,  etc. 

Ilot-a.  aI,  Frames,  a7id  Sash  will  need  repairing. 
Cover  the  inside  and  the  lower  edge,  and  a  few 
inches  up  the  outside  of  the  frames,  with  g.as  tar 
and  they  will  last  much  longer.  Those  who  have 
no  hot-beds  must  wait  awhile  until  we  can  find 
room  to  give  directions  for  making  them.  Such 
work,  as  well  as  the  repairing  of 

Tools,  may  be  advantageously  done  in  the  winter 
mouths.  A  new  handle  or  a  little  blaeksmithing, 
and  a  touch  of  the  grindstone  oy  file,  will  frequent¬ 
ly  make  an  old  hoe  or  rake  as  good  as  new.  Don’t 
wait  until  the  cultivator  is  wanted  before  the  need¬ 
ed  new  teeth  are  put  in,  but  repair  it  now  and  at 
the  same  time  give  the  wood  work  a  coating  of 
paint  or  oil.  The  best  of  neighbors  will  some¬ 
times  need  to  borrow,  and  it  is  best  to  have  every 
implement  marked  in  plain  char.acters. 

I.  Seeds  need  much  more  care  than  they  usually  get 
— c.arc  especially  in  getting  the  best  sorts  and  from 
reliable  sources.  Overhaul  those  on  hand  .and  be 
ready  to  make  purchases.  Our  advertising  col- 
ums  direct  to  reliable  men.  Seeds,  the  vitality 
of  which  is  doubtful,  may  be  tried  in  a  box  of  earth 
in  a  warm  room,  noting  the  proportion  which  start. 


Flower  Garden  and  Ijawn. 

If  all  the  tender  things  have  been  covered,  there 
will  be  but  little  out-door  work.  Let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  with  many  plants  more  injury  is  done 
by  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of  early 
spring  than  by  the  cold  of  winter.  Tliere  is  usual¬ 
ly  a,  mild  spell  in  January,  during  which  tender 
plants,  yet  neglected,  may  be  covered.  After  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  shake  the  snow  out  from  ever¬ 
greens,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs  where  it  ac¬ 
cumulates  in  large  masses,  while  it  is  still  light; 
and  if  large  drifts  have  formed  around  low  blanch¬ 
ing  evergreens,  shovel  it  away,  Isst  the  drift  as  it 
settles  injure  some  of  the  branches.  Nothinggives 
so  cheerful  awintcr  aspect  to  aplace  as  evergreens, 
and  winter  is  the  time  to  decide  where  they  may 
behest  introduced.  In  a  walk  about  the  grounds 
on  a  mild  day  in  winter,  many  improvements  will 
suggest, .themselves.  All  plans  may  be  matured 


now,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  weather  will 
allow  of  breaking  ground  for  walks  and  roads. 
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The  am.ateur  florist  must  look  closely  after  his 
fires,  the  temperature  of  the  green-house  sl^uld 
never  get  below  40*^,  even  where  plants  are  merely 
to  be  kept  alive  through  the  winter,  and  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  expect  much  of  a  show  of  flowers  below  ail 
average  of  00°.  By  proper  care  a  succession  of 

Tull2>s,  Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  can  be  had  in 
bloom.  Bring  a  few  pots  at  a  time  from  the  place 
where  they  have  been  set  to  ropt,  and  give  them 
light  and  warmth.  As  soon  as  the  llovv  cr  fades, 
cut  away  the  stalk,  and  allow  the  leaves  to  remain 
as  long  as  they  will. 

Camellias  are  apt  to  drop  their  buds  unless  the 
atmosphere  is  kept  moist.  Where  several  buds 
crowd  together  in  a  cluster,  remove  all  but 
two  and  .allow  them  room  to  develop.  Those  in 
the  dwelling  house  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  pos¬ 
sible  without  freezing,  and  the  foliage  occasionalk 
washed  to  remove  .the  dust.  A  sprinkling  over  the 
bath  tub,  then  a  slight  rubbing'  with  the  thumb 
and  finger  of  each  leaf  to  loosen  the  dirt,  and  then 
another  drenching  to  wash  it  off,  greatly  benefit 
camellias  and  other  smooth  leaved  plants. 

Ivy,  so  much  used  now  for  parlor  decoration,  is 
kept  bright  and  green  by  this  treatment.  A  bath 
tub  is  a  great  adjunct  to  the  window  conservatory, 
as  pots  may  be  removed  to  it  and  sprinkled  freely, 
to  their  great  good.  Water  used  on  jdants  should 
be  brought  to  the  temperature  of  the  apartment. 

Cactuses  maj'be  kept  at  rest  and  nearly  dry,  while 

Boses,  that  are  showing  flower,  may  have  a  stim¬ 
ulus  of  weak  manure  water. 

Verbenas  and  Fetunias  may  be  pushed  .along,  that 
their  growth  may  furnish  a  stock  of  cuttings. 

Violets,  Candytuft  and  such  things  in  cold  frames 
need  to  be  freely  aired,  whenever  it  can  be  done 
without  risk,  and  securely  covered  on  cold  nights. 

Pelargoniums  need  to  be  put  near  the  glass,  where 
they  will  have  plenty  of  light.  Tie  out  the  branch¬ 
es  to  make  good  shaped  specimens,  and  avoid 
growing  the  long-legged  drawn  up  things  we  so 
often  see.  Better  a  few  well  grown  and  well  formed 
plants  of  any  thing,  than  a  lot  of  sh.apeless  rubbish. 

Apias’y  in  ©ccemtoer.  ■ 

Prepared  by  M,  Quinby — By  request. 

Bees  in  the  open  air  winter  better  in  tall  hives 
than  in  low  flat  ones.  The  honey  is  gtored  in  the 
upper  ends  ;  the  bees  commence  at  the  bottom,  and 
ascend  as  their  stores  are  eonsumed.  The  warmth 
from  the  bees  keeps  the  honey  immediately  above 
them  free  from  frost,  and  they  have  but  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  reaching  it  .at  all  times.  But  such  tall 
hives  cannot  accommodate  a  sufficient  number  of 
surplus  honey  boxes  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  com¬ 
promise  between  the  tall  and  flat  hives.  The  dis¬ 
covery  has  just  been  made  that  the  long,  movable 
comb  hive,  such  as  described  in  Bee-keeping  Ex¬ 
plained,  and  American  Agricxdturist  can  be  convert¬ 
ed  into  the  tall  one  at  pleasure.  Put  it  on  its  side 
in  summer,  when  the  room  for  the  boxes  is  need¬ 
ed  ;  the  bees  store  tha  honey  for  winter  in  the 
back  end.  The  bottom  board  and  top  are  fastened, 
to  the  body  of  the  hive  temporarih',  when  it  is  rais¬ 
ed  on  one  end,  and  ch.anged  at  once  into  the  tall 
hive.  An  opening  being  made  at  the  bottom  for 
air,  and  for  a  passage  w.ay  for  the  btes  during  win¬ 
ter,  completes  it.  In  spring  it  is  turned  down, 
and  it  is  the  shallow  hive  again.  Any  reader  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  having  such  hives  in  use, 
may  venture  to  make  change  without  fear  of  in¬ 
fringing  any  patented  rights. 

Air  passages  should  never  be  .allowed  to  get  chok¬ 
ed  with  dead  bees  and  ice.  When  mild  weather 
occurs  to  melt  the  frost,  raise  the  hive  and  sweep 
out  clean.  Should  severe  weather  last  three  or 
four  weeks  steadily,  common  hives  should  be 
brought  to  a  warm,  dark  room  for  a  day  to  thaw 
out  the  frost,  and  allow  the  bees  to  get  at  their 
stores.  The  tall  hives  will  only  need  care  to  keep 
the  air  passages  open,  to  have  them  winter  safely. 


Our  Excellent  Premiums, 

STIliL  CGWTI]¥UE1>. 

We  invite  special  attention  to  the  list  of  fiist-rate  pre¬ 
miums  offered  in  the  accompanying  table.  They  are  de¬ 
signed  for  subscribers  for  this  volume  (SSth),  and  the 
offer  will  he  open  for  several  montlis  yet.  So  there  is 
abundant  time  to  fill  out  lists  alre.ady  eommenced,  and 
to  start  new  lists  of  names.  We  are  eonstanlly  receiving 
premium  clubs  from  persons  who  say  they  found  it  quite 
easy  to  get  up  a  cl  -b  wlien  they  took  hold  of  the  matter 
in  earnest.  Not  a  few  have  obtained  $25  to  $100  ar¬ 


ticles  by  three  or  four  days’  work,  and  some  by  only  a  few 
evenings.  It  is  only  necessary  to  sliow  a  copy  of  the 
paper,  and  explain  its  leading  features,  its  large  amount 
of  c  indensed  information,  its  fine  and  valuable  engrav¬ 
ings,  etc.,  to  convince  almost  any  man  that  it  will  pay 
him  to  take  the  paper  a  year. 

We  have  no  special  or  traveling  agents,  but  any  one 
dispos'd  to  do  so  can  act  as  voluntary  agent,  and  receive 
the  premium  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  efforts, 
and  if  it  be  an  article. lie  does  not  w.ant,  he  can  usually 
sell  it  fi  r- nearly  or  quite  the  regular  price,  and  thus  re 
ceive  a  good  compensation. 

Men  and  Women,  of  various  occupations, 
Farmers,  Gardeners,  Fost-masters,  Mer- 


cluants,  Mechanics,  Clergymen,  Teacliers, 
Soldiers,  Boys,  Girls,  etc.,  can  engage  in  the 
work,  and  secure  good  pay  for  it,  in  the  premium  ar¬ 
ticles,  which  are  all  good  and  desirable. 


Ba 


Tabloof  Premiums  and  Terms, 

For  Volume  25.  ga 

Open  to  all— No  Competition. 

Names  of -Fi-emium  Articles. 

1— Goon  Books— terms  beloio* . 

3— Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds)... $5  00 
3— Flower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (100  kinds).,  $5  00 
4r-Nursery  Stock  (any  Kinds  desired) . $20  00 

5—  Iona  Grape  "Vines  (13  of  No.  1) . $1S  00 

6—  Concord  Grape  'Vines  (100  of  No.  1)  ..,$12  00 

7—  Strawberry  Plants  (100  of  good  Kinds)  $5  00 

8—  .Japan  Lilies  (13  Bulbs) .  $0  00 

0— Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening . $G  50 

10—  American  Cyclopedia . $80  90 

11—  Witc.lieli's  New  General  Atlas . $10  00 

13— Worcester’s  Great  Illustrat’d  Dictionary$12  00 

13—  Any  hack  Volume  1  .g  $175 

14—  Any  Two  back  Volnhies  do 


1.7— Any  Tliree  do 
1ft— .Any  Four  do 

17—  Any  Five  do 

18—  Any  Six  do 

19—  .Any  Seven  do 
30— Any  Eiglit  do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do  • 

do 


31-Vols.  XVI  to  XXIV  ,  .  . 

33— Stump  Speech— Steel  Plate  Colored _ $10  00 

33—  The  County  Election  do  do . $10  00 

34 —  Halt  in  tlie  Woods  do  do .  $10  00 

3.»— Morton’s  best  No.  5  Gold  Pen,  Silver  Case$f  50 

8ft— Case  of  Drawins  Instruments. .  $3  00 

37— Lady’s  Ilosewood  Writing  Desk . $12  00 

■3S— Gentleman’s  do  do  do . $14  00 

39— Best  Family  Clothes-W ringer .  $10  00 

.30— Doty’s  'Wasliing  Macliine . ...$12  00 

31— Tea  Set  (Best  Silver  Plated) . $30  00 

33— Sewing  Macliine,  (Wlieeler  &  Wilson).. $55  00 

33— Sewing  Machine  (Wilcox  &  Gibbs) . $53  00 

34:— Sewing  .Machine  for  Tailor  Work . $00  00 

35—  Melodeon  (Best  Four  Octave) .  $67  00 

36—  Melodeon  (Best  Five  Octave)  . $112  00 

37—  Piano,  7-Octave  (Steinway  &  Sons) _ $600  00 

,38— Barometer  (Woodruff’s  Mercurial) . $12  00 

39—  Barometer  (Woodrntf’s  Mercurial) . $18  00 

40—  The  Aquarius,  or  Water  Tlirower . $11  00 

41—  Buckeye  .Mowing  Macliine  No.  2 . $125  00 

43— Allen’s  Patent  Cylinder  Plow . $'10  50 


■wa 

Si 


o:» 

100 

92 

65 

33 

as 

40 

S88 

60 

65 

20 

26 

S2 

83 

44 
50 
57 

64 
72 
60 
60 
60 
82 

45 

65 
70 
,53 
65 

210 
270 
270  • 
290 
800 
450 
1500 
70 
95 
65 
480 
100 


[7^ .Vo  charge  is  enade  for  packing  or  boxing  any  of  the 
articles  in  this  Premium  List,  The  Premiums,  1,2,  3,7,  8, 
and  13  to  26,  are  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States  and  Territories,  free  of  all  charges.  The  other 
articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving 
the  manufactory  of  each,  Every  article  offered  is 

new  and  of  the  very  best  inanujacture. 

*  Premium  \.—  Oood  Books.— Any  person  sending  25 
or  more  subscribers,  may  select  Books  from  tlieList  on  pago 
5,  to  tlie  amount  of  10  cents  for  each  subscriber  sent  at 
$1:  or  to  the  amount  of  30  cents  for  each  name  sent 
at  the  (ten)  club  price  of  .$1.20  each:  or  to  tlie  amount  of  GO 
cents  for  cacli  name  at  $1  50.  Tills  offer  extends  only  to  clubs 
of  25  or  more  names,  Tlie  Books  will  be  sent  by  mail  or 
express,  prepaid  by  us. — Tiiis  is  a  good  opportunit.y  for  the 
farmers  of  a  neighborhood  to  unite  their  efforts  and  get  up 
au  Agricultural  Library  for  general  use. 
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Tliese  Winter  ITIoiiths  afford  a  very  favorable 
opportunity  for  collecting  premium  lists. 

FUi:il4  PARTICUIiARS  about  each  pre¬ 
mium  article,  etc.,  are  given  in  a  ‘^DESCRIPTIVE 
IiIST,”  which  we  mail  to  any  one  desiring  it.  Send 
for  it.  The  premiums  are  of  "a  standard  class,  and  enough 
can  be  obtained  to  give  the  premiums  to  all  entitled  to 
them.  Each  premium  is  for  a  specified  number  of  names, 
as  given  in  the  Table,  and  any  one  knows  just  what 
he  or  she  is  working  for,  without  regard  to  any  higher 
number  that  others  may  obtain; 

As  fast  as  any  subscriptions  are  obtained,  send  them 
along,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the 
paper ;  and  when  all  the  names  that  can  be  obtained  are 
forwarded,  select  the  premium  desired,  and  it  will  be 
promptly  furnished’.  To  save  mistakes  and. the  keeping 
of  money  accounts,  send  with  each  name,  or  list  of  names, 
the  exact  subscription  money  ;  or  send  at  first  the  full 
amount  for  a  club,  and  receive  the  premium,  and  then 
forward  the  names  as  obtained. 

To  avoid  errors  and  save  immense  labor  in  looking  over 
our  books,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  every  name  desig7i- 
edfoT  a  premium  list  be  so  marked  when  sent  in,  (Such 
names  are  credited  to  the  sender  in  a  separate  book,  as 
fast  as  received — ready  for  instant  reference.) 

'  Old  and  new  subscribers  will  count  in  premium  lists, . 
but  they  should  be  partly  new  names,  for  it  is  to  obtain 
such  that  the  premiums  are  in  part  offered.  Premium 
clubs  need  not  all  be  at  one  Post  office.  Of  course 
only  one  premium  will  be  given  for  the  same  subscriber. 

'  The  extra  copy,  usually  offered  to  clubs  of  10  or  20, 
will  not  be  furnished  when  a  premium  is  given. 

The  other  Articles  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  Db- 
BCKIPTTTK  List  above  referred  to,  but  we  add  a  few  items : 

The  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  (3  and  3),  are 
of  first  quality,  of  such  kinds,  and  in  such  quantities  as  most 
families  desire.  They  are  sent-post-paid,  and  are  put  up  for 
us  by  the  well-known  and  reliable  dealers,  J.  M.  Thorburn 
*  Co.,  15  Jolm-street,  New  York.  Any  receiver  of  these 
premiums  will  usually  have  enough  .for  himself  and  some 
to  distribute  among  his  Club. 

The  Iffnrscry  Stock  (4),  can  be  selected  of  such 
kinds  and  quantities  as  may  be  desired,  from  tlie  Catalogues 
of  eitlier  Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing,  N.  T.,  or  of  F.  K.  Phoenix, 
at  Bloomington,  111.  Send  a  postage  stamp  or  two  for  their 
priced  Catalogues,  naming  that  they  are  wanted  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  premium,  and  select  the  premium  from  these. 
The  trees  or  other  articles  will  be  well  packed  and  forward¬ 
ed  by  any  conveyance  ordered,  as  soon  as  the  season  will 
■  admit,  "We  guarantee  that  these  premiums  will  be  faithfully 
selected  and  forwarded.  This  is  a  capital  chance  to  get  |20 
worth  of  good  stock  cheaply. 

'  The  Grape  Vines  '5,  6),  are  also  excellent  premi¬ 
ums,  and  well  worth  wording  for. 

The  Japan  Lilies  (8),  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
flowering  bulbs,  and  can  be  planted  in  early  spring.  They 
are  easily  multiplied.  Sent  post-paid. 

No.  9,— Downing's  Landscape  Gardening,  etc.— A  most 
beautiful  volume,  splendidly  bound,  and  finely  Illustrated. 

No.  10.— Appleton’s  New  American  Cyclopedia,  a  magnif¬ 
icent  great  work,  of  IG  large  volumes,  containing  condensed 
but  very  full  information  upon  every  topic.  It  is  a  whole  Li¬ 
brary  of  itself,  describing  almost  every  subj’ect,  place,  and 
thing,  including  countries,  cities,  all  men  of  note  who  have 
ever  lived,  etc.,  etc.  Almost  ever^  farmer  could  afford  to 
sell  an  acre  or  more  of  his  farm  to  purchase  this  work. 

No.  11.— Mitchell’s  Large  Geography,  containing  84  Maps, 
and-  Plans,  is  of  high  value,  and  may  well  be  In  every  house. 

No.  la.— "Worcester’s  Great  Dictionary,  next  to  the  Bible 
and  Cyclopedia,  is  the  most  important  work  for  the  family. 
The  Unabridged  Edition,  illustrated  with  many  engravings, 
describes  and  pronounces  every  word  in  our  language. 

Nos.  13  to  31.— "We  have  stereotype  plates  of  the  Agri¬ 
culturist,  from  volume  IG  to  24,  inclusive,  from  which  we  print 
any  numbers  needed.  Any  of  these  volumes  desired  can  be 
furnished  complete  with  index  and  title  pages.  Price  $1.50,  or 
$1.73,  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  pre-paid.  These  vol¬ 
umes  are  a  valuable  Agricultural  Library  in  themselves, 
containing  mpre  varied  information  than  can  be  obtained 
for  twice  the  cost  in  any  books.  If  desired  bound,  it  will  be 
done  for  75  cents  each  volume,  in  neat  style. 

Nos.  33,  34.— These  are  splendid  large  Steel  En¬ 
gravings,  beautifully  colored,  the  first  two  from  paintings  by 
Bingham,  and  the  last  by  Tait,  which  w.as  until  recently 
sold  at  $15.  'They  are  publisliod  by  Mr.  linoedler,  772  Broad¬ 
way,  Now-Tork  City,  formerly  the  Americ'an  Branch  of  the 
celebrated  House  of  Messrs.  Goupil  &  Co.,  Paris. 

No.  35.— Morton’s  celebrated  Gold  Pen,  in  convenient 


extension  Silver  Case,  with  pencil.  "We  give  onlyNo.  5,  of 
his  best  quality,  made  of  coin  gold  and  silver. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 


No.  36.— An  excellent  assortment  of  drawing  or  Draught¬ 
ing  Steel  and  Brass  instruments,  each  piece  neatly  fitted  into 
a  Eosewood  Case.  For  particulars  see  Descriptive  Sheet. 


[Any  of  tlie  following  books  can  bo  obtained  at  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Agriculturist  at  the  prices  named,  or  they  will  be 
forwarded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  'Tlicse 
prices  are  positivily  good  only  to  February  Ist.j 


Nos.  3T,  38.— "Very  fine  portable  Eosewood  Case,  which 
holds  all  writing  materials,  and  when  opened  forms  a  writing 
Desk.  "Very  good  for  one’s  own  use,  or  for  a  present  to 
Teacliers  and  others. 

No.  39.— The  Universal  Clothes  Wringer,  with  the  Cog- 
Wlieels,  etc.— the  best  Wringer  we  know  of— and  a  most  val¬ 
uable  thing  as  a  labor-saver  and  clothes-saver. 

No.  30.— After  nearly  two  years’  trial,  we  can  highly  re¬ 
commend  this  for  general  use.  Several  improvements  have 
been  recently  added. 

No.  31.— Tlie  Tea  Set  consists  of  six  pieces,  viz.:  Coffee 
Pot,  Tea  Pot,  Hot-water  Pot,  Sugar  Dish,  Cream  Cup,  and 
Slop  Bowl,  all  of  beautiful  pattern  and  late  style,  embossed. 
They  are  of  the  best'  heavy  plating,  known  as  “Sheflield 
Plate,”  and  are  manufactured  by  the  well-known  Lucius 
IIart&  Sons,  No.  4  &  G  Burling  Slip,  (near  our  former  Office). 
Mr.  Hart  has  been  in  the  same  place  upwards  of  30  years ; 
and  tlie  fact  tliat  in?  supplies  tlie  above,  premiums  is,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  value. 

Nos.  33,  33,  34.— We  offer  these  kinds,  to  meet  the 
w’aiits  of  all.  Nos.  32  and  33,  for  General  Family  Sewing.— 
No.  34,  for  faintly  use,  especially  if  heavy  cloth,  leather, 
etc.,  are  to  be  sewed.  Their  respective  advantages  are  given 
.more  fully  in  our  Descriptive  Sheet,  noted  above. 

Nos  33,  36.— An  excellent  instrument,  as  we  know  from 
six  years’  trial  of  one  in  our  Sunday  School  room.  Send  a 
stamp  to  Geo.  A.  Prince  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  an  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  catalogue,  giving  sizes,  prices,  etc.  Many 
neighborhoods  and  schools  have  combined  in  raising  clubs  of 
subscribers,  and  secured  through  us  these  instruments  for 
Churches,  and  for  Day  School  and  Sunday  School  rooms. 

No.  37 ,—Steinivay  dt  Sons'  Pianos  are  too  well  known  to 
need  a  word  of  commendation.  Send  to  them  at  No.  71.& 
73  East  14th-st.,  N.  Y.  City,  for  descriptive  catalogue.  The 
kind  we  ofl'er  is:  “7  (Jfctave,  Eosewood  case,  large  front- 
Bound  Corners,  Carved  legs  and  Lyre;  Over-strung  Base, 
witli  their  Agrafle  Treble,  and  containing  all  modern  im¬ 
provements.”  We  offer  ’  this  premium  on  extraordinary 
terms.  It  will  pay  a  Lady  for  a  year’s  work.  Tliere  are 
many  who  by  securing  the  aid  of  friends  in  neighboring 
towns,  and  by  a  thorough  canvass,  may  readily  obtain  the 
requisite  number  of  subscribers.  There  are  in  almost  every 
town  more  than  500  families  who  ought  to  have  the  Agricul¬ 
turist.  Two  or  three  persons  (one  a  railroad  Conductor,) 
have  each  sent  more  tlian  subscribers  enough  to  obtain  this 
magnificent  premium.  It  would  pay  an  enterprising  man 
to  canvass  for  this,  and  afterward  sell  it. 

Nos.  38,  39.— A  very  useful  instrument,  'for  farmers 
especially,  as  a  weather  guide.  (See  remarks  below.) 

No.  40.— The  Aquarius,  or  Water-Thrower,  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  portable  force-pump,  useful  in  many  ways— to  water  the 
garden  or  plants,  to  wasli  windows,  carriages,  etc.  One  can 
catch  up  tiie  implement,  carry  it  to  any  place,  and  from  a 
pail  throw  a  considerable  stream  of  water  20  to  30  feet  or 
more,  and  thus  sometimes  put  out  an  incipient  fire  that  could 
not  be  readily  reached  otherwise.  Send  to  Wm.  &  B.  Doug¬ 
las,  Middletown,  Conn.,  for  circular  giving  full  particulars. 

No.  41.— The  Buckeye  Mower  is  so  widely  known  and 
approved,  that  we  need  not  use  space  to  describe  it.  Send 
to  Adrianee,  Platt  &  Co.,  Manufacturers,  1G5  Greenwich-st., 
New-York,  for  circulars,  etc.,  giving  particulars.  A  few  farm¬ 
ers  might  unite  their  efforts,  and  readily  secure  subscribers 
eiiougn  for  this  premium,  and  own  it  in  common.  Many  can 
raise  a  club  of  IGO,  alone. 

No.  43.— Allen’s  Cylinder  Plow.  (See  Descriptive  List.) 


ISaroineters  Usel’iil  to  All.— As  an 

answer  to  sundry  inquirers  we  say,  in  general,  that  a 
good  barometer  is  useful  to  every  person  wlio  has  any 
occasion  to  be  solicitous  about  the  weather.  There  is 
hardly  a  change  of  any  kind  impending  that  is  not  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  rise  or  fait  of  the  mercury,  white  its  steady 
continuance  at  the  same  levei  is  a  pretty  sure  “sign”, 
lliitt  the  weather  is  not  to  change  soon.  Any  one  liaving 
a  barometer  hanging  in  sight,  insensibly  comes  to  watch 
its  indications,  and  base  his  plans  upon  its  prognostica¬ 
tions,  and  with  far  more  certainty  than  upon  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  wind  or  the  appearance  of  the  sky.  Tlie 
interest  upon  the  cost  is  liardly  a  dollar  a  year,  while  the 
whole  cost  is  often  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  aid 
on  a  single  occasion.  For  example,  many  of  our  readers 
have  narrated  to  us  the  saving  of  several  loads  of  hay 
from  damage,  simply  from  having  followed  the  barometer 
when  it  went  contrary  to  tlie  appearance  of  the  sky.  k 
barometer  in  the  house  leads  tlie  children  to  observation 
and  study  of  atmospheric  changes.  We  have  recom¬ 
mended  Woodruff’s  Patent,  tlie  one  in  our  premium  list, 
(made  by  Chas.  Wilder,  Pelerboro,  N.  11  ,)  because  of 
its  greater  portability  than  that  of  any  oilier  kind  of  mer¬ 
curial  barometer.  It  is  pretty  fully  described  in  our  ex¬ 
tra  premium  sheet,"sent  to  tliosf  '^siring  it.  A  full  de¬ 
scription  of  the  barometer,  pricesfetc.,  can  bo  obtained 
by  applying  to  Mr.  Wilder.  Many  can  obtain  them  with 
a  little  effort  tlirougli  our  premium  offers. 


Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Kural  Architecture.'. .  $ 

Allen’s  (1!.  L.)  American  Farm  Book . 

Allen's  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals . 

American  Bird  Fancier . . . 

American  Eose  Culturlst . .  .  .  . . 

American  "Weeds  and  useful  Plants . ”!!! . 

Art  of  Saw  Filing _ (Holly) . . 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden . '[ . 

Beecher’s  (Henry  "Ward)  Fruit,  Flowers  and  Farming’  ’. 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion . 

Bement’s  Eabbit  Fancier . 

Blake’s  Farmer’s  Enc.vclopedia . ” 

Boussingaiilt’s  Eural  Economy . 

Brid.eenian’s  Fruit  Cultivator’s  Manual . 

Brid.geman’s  loung  Gardener’s  Assistant . 

Bridgeman’s  Kitchen  Garden  Instructor . 

Bridgeinan's  Florist’s  Guide . ’. . . 

Brandt’s  Age  of  Horses  (English  and  German) . 

Breck's  Book  of  Floivers . 

Browne’sField  Book  of  Manures . 

Buist's  Flower  garden  Directory . 

Buist’s  Family,  Kitchen  Gardener . 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America . 

Carpenters  and  Joiners'  Hand  Book. .  (Holly) . 

Cliorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide.; .  ... 

Cohbett’s  American  Gardener . 

Cole's  (S.  "W.)  American  Fruit  Book . 

Cole’s  Veterinariau . ’ 

Colman’s  Agriculture . ’. 

Gopeland’s  Country  Life . 

Cottage  Bee-Keeper . 

Cotton  Planters’  Manual  (Turner) . 

Dadd's  Modern  Horse  Doctor . 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  American  Cattle  Doctor . 

Dan.a’s  Muck  Manual . 

Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper’s) . 

Dorvnlng’s  Landscape  Gardening  (new  Edition) . 

Downing’s  Cottage  Eesidences . 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America . 

Downing’s  Eural  Essays . 

Eastrvood  on  Cranberry . 

Elliott’s  "Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide . 

Employment  of  Women— By  Virginia  Penny . 

Flax  Culture . . . . 

Frencli's  Farm  Drainage . 

Field's  (Tlidmas  AV.)  Fear  Culture . . . 

Fisli  Culture . 

Flint  (Cliarles  L.)  on  Gr.asses . . . 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming . 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturlst . 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturlst . 

Goodale’s  Principles  of  Breeding . • _ 

Gray’sManual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  A’"ol . 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow . 

Guenon  on  Milcli  Cows . 

Hall’s  (Miss)  American  Cookery . 

Haraszthy  Grape  Culture,  &c . 

Harris’  Insects  In.iurious  to  Vegetation,  plain . 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  colored  plates. 

Herbert’s  llinis  to  Horsekeepers . 

Hints  to  Eiflemen,  by  Cleveland . 

Holly’s  Country  Seats . 

Hop  Culture . 

How  to  Buy  a  Farm  and  Where  to  Find  One . 

Insect  Enemies  of  Fruit  Trees,  (Trimble) . 

Jaques’  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees . ;..., . 

Jennings  on  Cattle . 

Jennings  on  Swine  and  Poultry . 

Jenning’s  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases . 

Jolinston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry . . 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening . . 

Langsirotli  on  tlie  Honey  Bee  . 

Loudon’s  (Downing’s)  Ladies’ F'lower  Garden . 

Leuchar’s  Howto  Build  Hot-houses . 

Lletiig’s  Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry. . 

Liebig’s  Modern  Agriculture . . . 

Liebig’s  Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry . 

Linsley’s  (D.  C.)  Morgan  Horses  . .' . . 

Manual  of  Agriculture  by  G.  Emerson  and  C.  L.  Flint. 

Mavliew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  . 

Majdiew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management . 

McMalion’s  American  Gardener. . . 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  foot . 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd . . . 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood . 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture . 

Onion  Culture  . . . . 

Our  Farm  ofF'our  Acres  (bound)  60c . ; . (paper) 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . . 

Parsons  on  the  Eose . 

Phantom  Bouquet,  or  Skeleton  Leaves..  ..  . . — 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  ofBee  keeping . . . 

Eabbit  Fancier . 

Eandall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Eandall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Band’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden . » . 

Klchardson  on  the  Dog . 

Elvers’  Orcliard  Houses . 

Eural  Aft'airs _ (bound) _ 3  Vols — each . 

Kural  Annual  (by  Joseph  Harris) . . 

Rural  Register  (by  J.  J.  Thomas) . •••;•■ 

Saunder’s  Domestic,  Poultry _ paper,  SO  cts.  ..bound.. 

Saxton’s  Farmers’  Library,  .set  of 3  Vols.  .morocco . 

Saxton’s  Farmers’  Library. .set  of  3  Vols.. cloth . 

Sclienck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book . . 

Shepherd’s  own  Book . 

Skillful  Housewife  . . 

Smitli’s  Landscape  .Gardening  . 

Spencer's  Education  of  Children . 

Stewart’s  (.lolin)  Stable  Book . . . 

Templeton’s  Mechanic’s  Pocket  Companion . 

Ten  Acres  Enough . 

Tenny’s  Natural  History  and  Zoology . 

Thaer’s  (A.  D.)  Principles  of  Agriculture . 

The  Great  West,  bound . . . 

Thomas’  F'ruit  Cnlturist . 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals . 

Tobacco  Culture  . 

Todd’s  (S.  E.)  Young  Farmer’s  Manual . 

Tucker’s  Register  Rural  Afiairs . 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . . 

Villas  and  Farm  Cottages,  (Clcaveland  and  Backus)... 

AVarder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens . 

AA’aring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture . 

AA’atsoh’s  American  Home  Ciarden . 

Wax  Flowers  (Art  of  Making) . 

Wet  Days  at  Edgewood . . . 

AVetherill  on  the  Manufacture  of  Vinegar . 

AVIieat  Plant  (John  Kllnpart's) .  . 

AVoodward’s  Country  Homes . 

AVoodward’s  Graperies . . . 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse  . .  . 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . 

Youatt  on  the  Hog . 

Youatt  on  Slieep . 

Youinans’  Houseliold  Sclenee . 

!  Xoumans’ New  Chemistry . . . 
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AMERICAN  AG-RICULTURIST, 


[Jakuaby, 


The  following  statement  of  facts,  received  from 
Mr.  Harris,  just  as  we  are  going  to  press,  explains  itself ; 

A  €AKB. 

To  the  Friends  of  the  Cleiiesee  Farmer  i 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  16,  1865. 

As  previously  announced,  I  transferred  the  Genesee 
Farmer  and  Rural  Anmial,  to  Messrs.  ORANGE  JUDD 
&  CO.,  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  New-York, 
thinking  that  this  arrangement  would  be  advantageous 
to  myself  and  the  patrons  of  the  Genesee  Farmer, 

But  it  seems  that  a  young  man  in  my  employ,  whom  I 
left  to  mail  the  December  number  of  the  Farmer,  while 
I  was  absent,  surreptitiously  printed  and  put  in  copies 
of  the  paper,  a  cireiiiar,  stating  that  a  new  Agricultural 
Journal  would  be  started  in  Rochester,  published  I  pre¬ 
sume,  (for  I  have  not  seen  the  circul.ar,)  by  the  young 
man  himself. 

Now,  while  this  is  exceedingly  annoying  to  me,  and 
clearly  a  “  breach  of  trust,”  on  his  part,  yet  I  do  not 
suppose  that  any  one  receiving  the  circular,  will  be 
misled  by  it.  For  fear,  however,  that  possibly  some  may 
not  at  first  detect  the  fraud,  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
make  this  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  Should  it 
be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  patrons  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer,  legal  proceedings  will  be  instituted, 
restraining  this  young  man  from  availing  himself  of  -the 
advantages  (however  small)  of  this  dishonest  conduct. 
As  he  has  hitherto  bonie  a  good  character,  I  presume  he 
was  induced  by  other  parties  to  put  in  the  slip,  and  lend' 
his  name  to  an  enterprise  which  they  must  have  known 
would  -end  in  failure.  I  should  let  the  affair  quietly 
drop,  only  that  I  fear  some  of  the  old  friends  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer  may  be  imposed  upon.  I  trust  that 
every  one  of  them  will  take  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  will  not  then  regret  that 
the  change  has  been  made.  JOSEPH  HARRIS. 


The  Bepartment  of  Agriculture. 

One  of  our  Washington  correspondents  informs  us  that 
the  illustrious  head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
does  not  like  our  strictures  upon  his  management  and 
that  he  "threatens  vengeance.”  It  is  only  the  rumble  of 
the  distant  thunder,  the  lightning  hasn’t  struck  ms  yet, 
though  our  friendsof  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman  have 
caught  it.  In  its  issue  of  Dec.  9ih  it  says:  “  We  men¬ 
tioned  a  few  facts  last  spring  about  the  general  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Department,  upon  which  he  sent  us  a 
threatening  letter,  virtually  telling  us  to  ‘  dryup.’  ”  Now 
neighbor  Ploughman  let  us  have  that  letter,  verbatim  et 
spellatim,.  Let  tli®  farmers  see  what  kind  of  a  servant 
they  are  paying  for.  Poor  Ploughman,  we  pity  you,  but  we 
mu.vt  not  forget  that  we  too  are  threatened.  What  is  to 
be  our  fate  ?  Will  the  commissioner  write  us  a  letter 
and  compel  us  to  read  it  ?  Will  he  squeeze  the  life  out  of 
us  in  that  “hydraulic  press.”  It  would  be  only  fair  to 
put  a  press  down  on  us,  considering  that  the  press  is 
generally  dovyn  on  him.  [We  must  state  in  parenthesis 
that  a  hydraulic  press  was  needed  for  some  purpose, 
and  after  much  flourish  the  Commissioner  procured  a 
Hickock’s  cider'mill  and  press.  He  was  right  as  to  the  Hi; 
but  the  <traK/ic  was  a  liltle  too. much  for  him.]'  Will-lie 
put  us  down  in  the  deep  hole  where  the  “  airth  .sweats  and 
makes  all  the  petroleum?”  Will  he  make  an  ana/ys  (De- 
partmentcse  for  analysis)  of  us?or — worse  than  all— will 
he  resign  ?  The  agricultural  community  might  be  bene- 
fitted  by  the  resignation,  but  what  would  the  Wh'ite  house 
do  for  garden  truck  ?  Tiie  Department  might  possibly 
be  improved,  but  we  should  lose  one  great  source  of  fun. 

Now  -we  only  judge  of  the  Commissioner  by  his  official 
acts.  He  may  be  bolh  lionest  and  kind,  and  strive  to  do  tire 
best  he  knows  liow — llie  main  trouble  being  that  he  don’t 
know'.  As  a  public  officer,  whose  salary  we  lielp  pay, 
we  have  a  right  to  criticise  liis  public  doings.  Some  of 
them  are  purely  ridiculous,  others  are  blundering,  and 
the  whole  management  of  affairs  is  about. as  bad  as  it 
well  can  be.  We  liare  only  one  regret  concerning  what 
■we  have  Said  about  tlie  Department;  our  paper  goes  to 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  ami  it  mortifies  our  nation¬ 
al  pride  that  the  official  head  of  our  agricultural  interests 
must  be  spoken  of  as  unfitted  for  his  position.  We  are 
not  alone  in  our  desire  to  have  tlie  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  under  a  head  wliich  sliould  make  it  useful  as  well 
as  creditable.  Here  are  tliree  opinions  of  the  present 
Commissioner,  from  different  seurces,  wliioh  came  to  our 
notice  in  one  day.  At  a  public  meeting  lield  at  tlic  Coop¬ 
er  Institute  in  New  York  City  in  December,  Duct.  Mac- 


gow.an  made  the  following  statement,  as  reported  in  the 
daily  papers  :  “  Quite  lately  lie  called  upon"  tlie  head  of 
the  Agricultural  Bureau  in  Washington,  with  a  proposi¬ 
tion  to  .introduce  some  of  (lie  plants  and  animals  from 
Eastern  Asia,  and  .the  illiterate  Chief  of  that  Bureau 
didn’t  know  where  Eastern  Asia  was  !  ”  Tlie  Country 
Gentleman,  in  its  issue  of  Dec.  1-1,  in  noticing  the  Report 
forlS64,  says:  “Prepared,  we  presume  mainly  under  ihe 
supervision  of  the  late  Cliief  Clerk,  Mr.  Grinnell,  who 
entered  into  the  duties  of  his  position  witli  a  degree  of 
energy  and  intelligence,  which  seem  only  to  have  pro¬ 
cured  his  abrupt  decapitaiipn  some  montiis  since  ” — it 
closes  a  notice  of  tlie  report  thus:  “the 'volume  con¬ 
cludes  with  reports  from  the  different  officials  in  the  De¬ 
partment — which,  witli  a  really  competent  and  intelligent 
man  at  its  head,  might  be  made  of  much  servic.e  in  the 
development  of  our  agriculture.”  At  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  tlie  Ohio  Pomological  Society  the  following  official 
action  was  had ;  .  ’  ‘ 

Resolved,  That  we  feel  deeply  interested  in  the  great 
Department  of  Agriculture  connected  with  our  Federal 
Government ;  that  we  desire  Its  entire  success,  and  be¬ 
lieve  it  destined  tn  contribute  immensely  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  the  country;  that  we  earnestly 
entreat  the  President  of  tlie  United  States  to  appoint  a 
competent  man  to  be  the  head  of  tlie  Department  of 
Agriculture  ;  the  inoompetency  of  the  present  incumbent 
being  a  source  of  general  remark  and  complaint  from  tlie 
intelligent  agriculturists  of  all  parts  of  our  extended 
country.  It  is  therefore 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  a 
change  in  tlie  liead  of  the  Agricultural  Department  Is  im¬ 
peratively  needed  for  the  best  interests  of  the  producing 
classes  of  the  country,  and  the  President  of  the  'United 
States  is  most  respectfully  petitioned  to  listen  to  tlie 
complaints  embodied  in  the  foregoing  resolutions. 

(Signed.)  John  A.  Warder,  President. 

M.  B.  Bateham,  Secretary. 

The  whole  agricultural  community,  through  the  agricul¬ 
tural  press,  calls  for  a  change  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Mr.  Newton  and  a  few  relatives  wish  matters 
to  remain  as  they  are.  Whicli  will  the  President  heed  ? 

- .mm»» - rt-i. - 

Some  Busiaess  Items. 

Premiums.— See  particulars  on  page  4. 

Club  Additions. — To  Clubs  of  subscribers  at  club 
prices,  additions  can  be  made  at  any  time  at  the  same 
prices,  if  the  additions  begin  at  the  same  time  as  the  otliers. 

Back  'VWumes  Supplied.— The  back  volumes 
of  tlie  Agriculturist  are  very  valuable.  They  contain 
information  upon  every  topic  connected  with  rural  life, 
out-door  and  in-door,  and  tlie  last  nine  volumes  make  up 
a  very  complete  library.  Each  volume  lias  a  full  index 
for  ready  reference  to  any  desired  topic.  We  have  on 
hand,  and  print  from  stereotype  plates  as  wanted,  all  the 
numbers  and  volumes  for  nine  years  past,  beginning  with 
18.57— that  is,  Vol.  18  to  Vol.  24,  inclusive.  Any  of  these 
volumes  sent  complete  (in  numbers)  at  $1.75  each,  post¬ 
paid,  (or  $1.50  if  taken  at  the  office).  Tlie  volumes 
neatly  bound,  are  supplied  for  $2  each,  or  $2.50  if  to  be 
sent  by  mail.  Any  single  numbers  of  the  past  nine 
years  will  be  supplied  post-paid,  for  15  cents  each. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  tlie  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  .a  month,  ending  De¬ 
cember  20th,  with  other  interesting  comparative  figures. 
1.  transactions  at  the  new-yobk  markets. 

tlEOKiPTs.  Flour.  Wimt.  Corn.  Rue.  Jlarley.  Oats. 
27tlaysW(t?m’tli. 553,0002,216.000  1,979.000  otOiOOO  ^70,000  955,000 

27  (lays  Last  m’tli.414.000  017,000  3,163,000  137,000  1,329.000  1,175,000 

Salks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley. 

27  days  Go's  month,  275.000  J.393.000  2,135.000  111,000  454,000 

27  days  tast  month,  317,000  1,616,000  2,6'20,000  111,000  838,000 

a.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year 
Receipts.  Flour:  Wlteat.  Cor/i.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  days  1S63 . 553,000  2,216,000  1,979.000  310,000  570,000  909,000 

24  days  1864..... 487,-500  1,782,000  317,000  63,000  688,000  2,643,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley. 

27  days  1865 .  275,000  1,393.000  2,185.000  111.000  4.54,000 

24  days  1864  .  416,000  1,061,000  655,000  104,000  43-1,000 

3»  Exports  from,  New-York,  January  1  to  Dec.  16: 


Flour, 

■Wheat, 

Corn. 

Ilvo. 

O.ats. 

1865.... 

2,269,032 

S,99'2,6C3 

170,694 

7 1/200 

im . 

. 1,8^5,807 

12,10.5.884 

837,308 

588 

41,4.59 

1803  ...'. 

. 2.-43  4,7.36 

14,8.57,0.56 

7.536,149 

4in.3()9 

12.5,806 

lS6-.> . 

. 2,989,610 

24,890,311 

11,531,819 

1,009,656 

171,922 

4.  Receipts  of  Breadstuff s  at  Albany,  by  the  New-York 
Canals  from  the  opening  of  navigation  to  Dec.  1: 
Flour,  IVlieat,  Corn,-  Rye,  Barley,  Oats, 

bills.  bus.  bus.  bus.  bus.  bus. 

1865.. ..  931,300  9,99.8,400  18,116,700  1,2,89,900  4,269,700  10,486, 9(1 

1861  ...1,186,300  15,465,600  10.a5'2.400  O'lO.-TiOn  3,145,970  12.177, 5(.«- 

1863. .  .  .1,549,600  22,089,400  20,560.700  432,400  3,181,300  12,354,300 

Gold  lias  been  as  high  as  148%,  and  as  low  as  144%, 
since  our  last,  closing  (Deo.  19)  146%.  Receipts  of  pro¬ 


duce  have  been  quite  liberal,  since  our  last.  The  arrivals 
of  new  grain  and  of  flour  made  therefrom  have  been, 
generally  unsound  or  of  inferior  quality.  The  receivers 
liave  been  eager  sellers,  and  have  forced  their  supplies 
on  the  market,  thus  seriously  depressing  prices,  in  the 
absence  of  an  adequate  demand  to  sustain  former  values, 
though  there  has  been  some  revival  in  the  export  trade. 
At  the  close,  yesterday,  flour  was  very  dull.  Wlieat, 
firm,  but  not  active.  Com,  Rye,  and  Barley,  quite  heavy. 
Outs  steady.  Slocks  of  Flour  and  Grain  here  are  deem¬ 
ed  large  for  tlie  season,  in  view  of  the  probable  moder¬ 
ate  wants  of  the  home  and  foreign  trade,  through  the 
winter  months.  The  pressure  on  the  stor.-ige  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  port  has  run  up  .storage  rates  enormously, 
vvhicli  must  add  largely  to  the  co.st  of  carrying  supplies 
over  to  the  spring  season,  -wlien  inland  navigation,  now 
closed,  will  again  be  resumed,  and  bring  heavy  receipts  of 
fresh  produce  in  cornpelition  with  the  stocks  on  hand 
liere  awaiting  a  market..  .In  tlie  Provision  line,  the 
tendency  of  prices  has  been  strongly  ^lownward  under 
the  pressure  of  increasing  supplie.s,  and  the  efforts  of 
speculative  holders,  especially  of  Hog  products,  as  also 
of  Butter  and  Cheese,  to  realize.  The  demand  for  the 
leading  articles  has  been  moderate.  ..Colton  has  been 
in  good  supply  and  request  at  variable  figures, — closing 
heavily  ...  There  has  been  more  doing  in  Wool,  but  at 
easier  prices,  some  liolders  having  been  eager  to  sell — 

Seeds  have  been  in  moderate  request  but  cheaper _ Hay, 

Hops,  and  Tobacco  have  been  in  fair  demand  and  firm, 
closing  buoyantly. 

C'UBEENT  'WHOLESALK  PRICES. 


Nov.  17.  Dec.  20. 


Flo-uk- Super  to  Extra  State 

$7 

70 

@  8  40 

$7 

00 

@  8 

1  50 

Super  to  Extra  Southern.. .-. . 

9 

50 

@16  25 

8 

70 

@15  00 

Extra  W estern . . . . 

K 

20 

@16  00 

H 

10 

(ai5  25 

Extra  Genesee . 

8 

no 

@13  25 

8 

50 

01! 

.  50 

Supeiiine  Western. . 

7 

70 

@  S  00 

7 

00 

0  7 

r  50 

R-ve  Flour . 

6 

25 

r  00 

5 

.50 

0  ( 

!  50 

Corn  Meal . 

4 

40 

@  4 

(  85 

4 

IS 

0  4 

i  50 

Whe.at— All  kinds  ofAVhite. 

2 

45 

@  2 

;  BO 

2 

35 

0  J 

!  75  • 

AU  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

1 

70 

(<t  u 

i  45 

1 

60 

@5 

1  37X 

Corn— Yellow . 

1 

(«) 

®  : 

1  05 

90 

0  1 

1  00 

Mixed .  ....  . 

90 

@ 

97 

■88 

0 

97 

Oats— Western . 

60 

® 

62 

59 

0 

6-2 

State . . . 

61 

0 

62 

62 

0 

— 

Kye . . 

1 

15 

0 1 

1  20 

95 

@  1  15  . 

Barley . . . 

1 

10 

@  1 

1  28 

90 

@  1  15 

Cotton— Middlinirs,  ?)  IS _ 

51 

@ 

53 

48 

0 

50  ■ 

Hops— Crop  of  1864,  ^  ib . 

10 

0 

45 

10 

0 

45 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  ft. 

SIO 

@ 

95 

80 

0 

90 

Seed— Clover,  49  Ib  . 

13 

14 

12 

0 

m 

Timothy,  49  bushel . 

8 

30 

@  3  90 

8 

70 

®  < 

1  00 

Flax.  bushel . . — 

2 

85 

®  3  10 

2 

90 

@ ; 

5  05 

Sugar— Brown,  ft . 

115f@ 

IGK 

lOV® 

15X 

Molasses.  Cuba,  49 gl  _  ... 

45 

0 

70 

45 

65 

Coffee— Rio,  (Gold  price)?!  ft 

18 

0 

2t 

17K@ 

Tobacco.  Kentucky,  &c.. ?1B>. 

G 

0 

SO 

G 

0 

30 

Seed  Leaf,  lb  . 

5 

0 

40 

5 

40 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,?)  ft. 

55 

0 

8-2 

50 

78 

Domestic,  pulled,  ^  lb,,,..... 

45 

0 

73 

50 

65 

California,  unwashed, - . 

25- 

0 

43 

25 

m 

45 

Ta'llow.  ^ft  . 

14V@ 

14V 

13%@ 

14 

Oil  Cake— ^  ton . . 

m 

00 

<^53  00 

52 

00 

@55  00 

Fork- Mess,  49  barrel . 

32 

'i5 

@33  00 

27 

50 

@28  00 

Prime,  barrel  . . . 

_ 

@28  50 

22 

00 

@22  50 

Beef— Plain  mess.. . 

11 

00 

@14  00 

11 

00 

@14  00 

Lard,  in  liarrels,  ft . 

24 

0 

15 

® 

19 

Bt(TTEn— Western,  ?!  ft . 

‘State,  ^  Ib . 

30 

(<» 

42 

25 

(,<« 

S8 

88 

0 

43 

83 

W 

45 

Cheese . 

u 

19 

14 

@ 

19 

Beans—?!  bushel . 

1 

50 

@  1  75 

2 

00 

@  8-00 

Peas— Canada.  ?!  hushel . 

1 

20 

0  : 

1  22 

1 

23 

@  : 

L  33 

Eggs  Fresli,  ^  dozen . 

37 

41 

87 

@ 

4S 

Poultry- Fo-wls,  ?!  ft. . . 

16 

@ 

18 

14 

@ 

16 

Turkeys,  ?!  ft  . 

19 

@ 

20 

14 

@ 

16 

Potatoes— Mercers,  ?!  bbl. . . 

2 

50 

(<4  i 

!  00 

2 

50 

@  1 

i  00 

Peach  Blotvs,  ?!  barrel  — .... 

2 

25 

(<4 ; 

2  50 

2 

00 

1  50 

Buckeyes— Neiv,  ?!  barrel.... 

2 

50 

(31  t 

>  00 

1 

50 

®  1  75 

Apple's—?!  barrel . 

2 

50 

®  6  00 

2 

00 

\  00 

Mew  Yoi’k  ILiive  (Stock  Markets. — 
Beef  Cattle. — Average  receipts  for  the  past  four  weeks, 
5843  head  per  week  ;  average  for  the  past  year,  5047  ;  for 
the  previous  month,  6386;  for  the  same  month  last  year, 
C409.  Tlie  general  quality  has  been  about  medium,  and 
until  this  week  quite  uniform.  Selling  prices  average 
about  as  follo-ws:  Extra  qualities,  18c.(3l9c  per  lb., 
estimated  dressed  weiglit ;  medium  to  good,  15c(a)17c  ; 

poor  to  common  grades,  10o(S)13c - Milcli  CoiYS. — 

Average  -weekly  supply,  127.  The  cows  (iffered  have 
generally  been  of  good  -quality,  and  mainly  from  N.  Y. 
State.  The  best  extra  milkers  have  brougtit  $100(S)$140 
eacli ;  medium  to  fair,  $75i®$90  ;  poor  to  ordinary,  $40® 
$60 . . .  Veal  Calves.— Average  receipts  for  four  weeks, 
712  per  week  ;  for  previous  month,  1132  ;  for  same  month 
last  year,  1375  ;  for  tlie  past  year,  1750.  The  demand 
since  our  last  issue  has  been  uniformly  active,  and  prices 
for  good  grass-fed  calves  have  ranged  $I5®$-25  each,  or 
13o@14%c  perlb.^live  weight  ... Slicep  and  laambs. 
—The  market  lias  been  rallier  unsteady,  and  d.emand  not 
uniform.  The  quality  of  the  stock  has  been  about  me¬ 
dium,  until  the  present  week,  when  a  large  number  of 
premium  Christmas  animals  were  offered.  .Average 
weeklj;  receipts  for  past  month,  13,948 ;  for  the  previous 
moiilh,  25,880  ;  for  past  year,  15,6'38.  Prices-average  7J^c 
(ffi8%c  per  lb.  for  sheep,  and  about  Ic  per  lb.  liiglierfor 

Iambs . liivc  Hogs.— Average  receipts,  19,143';  for 

previous  month,  16,092.  The  second  market  weekoftlie 
month,  excessive  receipts  cau.sed  a  sudden  depression  in 
tlie  market,  and  prices  liave  therefore  varied  from  10c  to 
13%c  per  lb.,  live  weight;  standing  tlie  present  week 
Il%c®l!%c,  for  Western  corn-fed,  with  indications  of  a 
further  decline. 
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AMERICAN  AG-RIGULTURIST. 


Containing  a  great  variely  of  'Ilems.  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we.  throw  into  small 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere.. 


Many  Items  are  in  type,  for  next  month’s 
number,  in  response  to  queries,  etc.,  of  our  readers. 

FOaSTS"  PARSES  I — Though  ive  promise 
to  fiirni.sh  only  32  pages  in  each  number,  yet  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  advertisements  has  been  so  great  that  the  usual 
space  is  much  exceeded  ;  but  justice  to  our  readers  and 
advertisers  demands  that  we  .shall  not  reduce  the  number 
of  reading  pages.  Not  only  do  we  not  decrease  them, 
but  for  each  page  of  advertisements  added,  we  also  add  a 
page  of  Reading  matter.  This  precedent  in  the  first 
number  of  the  new  year  ws  expect  to  follow'throughout 
the  volume.  So  our  readers  may  reasonably  expect  sev¬ 
eral  extra  sized  and  extra  good  papers  during  the  year. 


See  tlie  Preniiiiiiis, — Of  course  we  are 
Interested  in  them,  but  they  are  a  good  thing  every  way. 
Excellent  articles  are  easily  obtained  by  many  persons, 
while  by  means  of  the  efforts  to  obtain  them,  thousands 
of  persons  are  led  .te  profitable  reading.  See  pages  4,  6. 

Tlie  Hiiral  Amniial  Delayed. — The 
transferring  of  the  Olfioo  from  Rochester  to  New-York, 
and  other  causes  have  delayed  the  publication  of  this 
valuable  volume  a  little,  but  it  will  be  ready  soon  after 
Jan.  1,  and  forwarded  to  those  who  ha've  sent  for  it.  It 
will  be  richly  worth  the  cost  to  every  one  (25o.  post-paid). 

What  Hooks. — At  this  busy"-season  we 
have  not  time  to  answer  numerous  inquirers  about  what 
books  to  buy.  The  list  on  page  5  gives  the  titles  of  most 
of  those  issued  on  Farming,  Gardening,  etc.,  with  the 
prices  at  which  they  will  be  supplied  at  this  office. 

Walks  and  Talks  over  a  ISenesee 
County  Farm. —Well— we  have  taken  friend  Harris’ 
arm  and  enjoyed  a  very  pleasant  walk,  over  part  of  his 
farm,  and  his  talk,  so  spicy  and  instructive,  has  so  filled 
up  the  time  and  set  us  so  to  thinking  about  our  own  place, 
that  we  find  we  have  not  gone  over  very  much  ground 
after  all.  It  is  a  pretty  fair  farm  ;  there  is  a  good  deal 
more  to  see  and  talk  about  upon  it ;  and  with  his  permis¬ 
sion  we  will  invite  our  readers  to  accompany  us  on  our 
walk  with  him  montli  after  month  through  the  year,  very 
sure  that  they  will  all  enjoy  it  and  be  greatly  profited. 

Special  to  Advertisers. — 1st.  To  en¬ 
sure  admission,  early  application  must  be  made.  Our 
regular  space  this  month  was  all  engaged  before  Dec.  1st, 
and  though  we  attempted  to  add  extra  pages  enough  to 
accommodate  tho.se  who  were  very  urgent,  but  were 
later  in  applying,  we  are  still  obliged  to  leave  out  nearly 
all  who  applied  after  Dec.  lOlh,  amounting  to  several 

hundred  lines. - 2d.  No  advertisement  of  Patent 

Medioities,  or  any  thing  of  a  secret  character  is  desired. 

- 3d.  We  want  no  advertisers  who  will  not  do  just 

what  they  promise  to  do.  We  request  those  unknown 
to  the  editors  personally  or  by  general  good  reputation, 
to  furnish  such  references  and  other  information  as  will 
fully  satisfy  us  that  they  are  to  be  confidently  relied  upon. 
The  Assistant  in  charge  of  Hus  department,  is  instructed 
not  to  admit  advertisements  from  any  one  whom  he 
would  not  himself  patronize  with  cash,  or  orders,  if  he 
happened  to  want  the  things  advertised  and  at  the  price 
asked.  This  explains  why  advertisements  from  distant 
unknown  parties  are  frequently  omitted,  though  often 
from  good  men,  doubtless.  By  living  up  to  these  re¬ 
quirements  we  aim  to  make  our  advertising  pages  of  great 
value  both  to  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  and  to  the 
advertisers  themselves.  Circulars,  with  terms  of  adver 
tising,  etc,  are  sent  to  those  desiring  them. 

A  Talk  witli  oitr  Headers,  al>0iit 
*lie  Advertisements.— A  gentleman  from  Trenton, 
■who  called  the  other  day  to  renew,  his  subscription,  re¬ 
marked  that  “  He  was  in  mercantile  business  and  -vyas 
not  a  cultivator,  aiid'had  no  family,  yet  he  look  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  mainly  for  its  advertisements.  He  had  stopped 

the -  a  religious  journal,  because  disgusted  with  its, 

medicinal  and  other  disreputable  advertisements,  as  he 
considered  them,  which  were  constantly  flaming  out  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes.”  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  observed 
many  hints  about  his  own  business,  by  the  diligent  study 
of  the  varied  and  various 'business  announcements  of 
other  men  in  different  journals,  and  no  other  paper  gave 
nim  so  much  satisfaction  in  this  line  a.s  the  Agriculturist, 
because  there  he  met  with  nothing  of  an  objectionable 


character.  Of  course  we  esteem  such  testimony,  and 
shall  strive  to  ever  merit  it. - Tlie  advertising  depart¬ 

ment  is  valuable  to  every  one.  It  wakes  up  and  enlarges 
the  ideas  of  the  plainest  farmer  to  scan  over  such  pages 
as  occupy  the  business  columns  of  this  paper,  while 
multitudes  find  just  the  things  They  want,  and  learn 
where  they  are  to  be  obtained,  and  generally  at  wliat 
prices.  Seeds,  for  example,  of  all  kinds  are  now  readily 
obtained  from  any  part  of  the  country,  as  they  are  con¬ 
veniently  and  safely  transported  by  mail  at  the  nominal 
postage  of  8  cents  per  ib.  (2  cents  for  each  4  ounces  or 
fraction  of  4  ounces).  There  is  a  large  variety  adver¬ 
tised  in  this  paper  from  month  to  month.  We  advise  our 
readers  to  look  carefully  througli  the  whole  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisements,  and  see  what  is  offered.  These  winter 
months  are  the  best  time  to  provide  for  seeds,  imple¬ 
ments,  trees,  plants,  etc.  Catalogues  and  Circulars  can 
now  be  sent  for  and  consulted,  correspondence  carried 
on,  and  orders  given,  while  there  is  a  full  assortment  to 
select  from.— —It  is  always  a  source  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  business  men,  to  have  those  ordering  of  them,  or 
sending  for  their  Circulars,  Catalogues,  etc.,  to  state 
where  their  advertisements  were  .seen,  and  we  request  our 
readers  to  bear  this  in  mind.  One  of  our  good  adver¬ 
tisers  recently  informed  us  that  in  one  mail  lie  received 
371  letters  which  staled  that  they  had  seen  his  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  Agriculturist,  and  that  these  letters  came 
from  ali  parts  of  this  country,  and  the  British  Prov¬ 
inces.  Other  mails  brought  a  similar  influx  of  letters, 
amounting  in  all  to  over  ten  thousand.  He  thought  this 
journal  must  have  an  immense  circulation  in  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  land,  among  an  intelligent  and  wide¬ 
awake  class  of  readers— which  is  undoubtedly  correct. 

Til®  Dcatli  of  Cliarles  Hairs. — The 
personal  friends  of  this  gentleman  -will  be  pained  to  learn 
of  his  somewhat  sudden  death,  and  even  tlio.se  wlio  only 
occasionally  visited  the  Agriculturist  offiee  'will  miss  the 
pleasant,  clear,  English  face,  which  they  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  see  here.  Mr.  H.  T/vas  from  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  but  was,  we  believe,  without  relatives  in  this 
country.  He  had  been  principal  busine.ss  assistant  in  the 
office  for  more  than  eight  years.  While  attempting  to 
stop  a  street  car  he  was  struck  by  another  car,  which  he 
did  not  notice  was  approaching  on  another  track,  and  the 
result  of  the  collision  was  a  wound  in  the  head,  which 
though  not  regarded  dangerous  at  first,  had  a  fatal  ter¬ 
mination  in  about  two  weeks.  Mr.  H.  possessed  remark¬ 
able  business  talents,  which  rendered  him  valuable  in 
his  position,  and  a  geniality  of  disposition  which  en¬ 
deared  him  to  his  associates,  and  rendered  him  popular 
■with  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances. 

Ohio  Cheese  Maiiwiactiirers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,— The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
State  Cheese  Manufacturers’  Association,  will  be  held  in 
the  city  of  Cleveland,  January  24lh  and  25th.  The  an¬ 
nual  address  will  be  by  X.  A.  Willard.  The  meeting 
will  he  one  of  great  public  interest,  and  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  is  expected.  Reports  will  be  made  from  thirty 
cheese  factories,  and  also  from  a  large  number  of  private 
dairies.  The  topics  to  be  discussed  are  ;  Improved  meth¬ 
ods  of  cheese  manufacture  ;  best  manner  of  marketing 
cheese;  uniform  style  of  cheese  manufacture  for  1866; 
the  best  manner  of  oi'ganizing  factories — whether  by 
by  private  enterprise,  by  corporations,  or  otherwise ; 
best  breed  of  cows  for  the  dairy  ;  .summer  and  winter 
management  of  milch  cows. 

Report  of  the  Departmeiit  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  1864.— In  appearance,  and  as  far  as  -we 
have  looked  at  the  articles,  in  matter,  this  collection  of 
essays  is  a  great  irnprovernent  upon  those  of  former 
years.  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  those  of  birds 
very  good,  those  of  fruit  and  cattle  fair,  and  those  of 
sheep  as  presentable  as  such  greasy  and  wrinkly  subjects 
will  admit.  Sheep  are-pleasant  animals  to  look  at,  but 
they  make  ugly  pictures.  We  have  seen  a  great  many 
bad  locking  blots  which  professed  to  be  portraits  of 
sheep,  but  the  worst  we  e-ver  saw  is  the  one  facing  page 
199  in  the  Agricultural  Report  before  us.  This  could 
never  have  been  taken  from  anything  having  life ;  it 
looks  like  an  animal  hewed  out  of  -wood  and  clothed 
withcast-irqu  pantaloons.  We  are  sure  that  Mr.  Grinnell, 
who  has  shown  such  good  taste  iu  the  other  illustrations, 
could  never  have  put  this  in  of  himself.  We  congratulate 
him  on  the  matmer-in  which  he  has  performed  his  task  ; 
for  though  the  report  appe.ars  as  Isaac  Newton’s,  every 
one  who  knows  anything  about  the  rnatler  understands 
that  all  that  is  creditable  about  the  arrangement  and 
selection  of  the  articles  is  due  to  the  late  chief  clerk 
Mr.  Grinnell.  While  admitting  that  in  itself  the  book  is 
a  good  one,  and  that  it  maybe  useful  to  the  comparative¬ 
ly  few  who  may  be  favored  by  their  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  we  protest  against  the  whole  system  of  making 
books  of  this  kind  at  public  expense  ;  against  collecting 
a  lot  of  essays  from  ready  writers  and  calling  them  a  re¬ 


port.  It  would  be  proper,  had  we  a  Commissioner  who 
could  do  it,  to  publish  a  volume  of  statistics  and  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  improvements  in  agricultural  matters,  all  of 
■which  could  be  condensed  into  d.  book  one-fourtli  the 
size  of  the  present  one.  But  this  going  outside  of  the  de¬ 
partment  for  brains  [warrantable  perhaps  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,]  to  make  up  a  series  of  elementary  and  pop¬ 
ular  manuals,  on  cabbages,  sorghum,  aquaria,  etc.,  pub¬ 
lishing  them  at  public  expense  for  the  benefit  of  a  few, 
is  a  flagrant  ourage.  The  regular  Agriculturiil  book  pub¬ 
lishers  are  heavily,  almost  oppressively,  taxed  for  being 
such.  What  right  has  the  government  to  take  the  heavy 
taxes  they  pay,  and  use  the  money  in  publishing  free-of- 
cost  books  of  the  same  class  that  they  publish  ?  Why  not 
publish  school  books,  novels,  or  any  other  class  of  books 
as  well.  In  the  name  of  the  tax  paying  community  we 
call  upon  Congress  to  put  an  end  to  this  cheat.  There 
are  doubtless  some  members  there  who  will  wink  at  the 
thing  for  the  sake  of  a  few  copies  of  the  miscalled  “  Re¬ 
port,”  but  we  trust  that  the  majority  will  see  that  it  is  a 
■wicked  misappropriation  of  tlie  public  monies. 

Tlie  Fremcli  “Bug-*’  Exliiliitioi®, — 
An  “exposition”  of  useful  and  injurious  insects  has  re¬ 
cently  been  held  in  the  Palais  d’lndustrie  in  Paris,  under 
the  direction  of  the  French  Minister  of  Agriculture.  Our 
countryman,  Townsend  Glover,  Esq.,  attended,  and  bore 
off  the  Imperial  gold  medal,  given  by  the  Emperor  for 
the  best  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  insects  in¬ 
jurious  to  agriculture.  The  medal  has  upon  one  side  a 
medallion  portrait  of  the  Emperor,  and  on  the  other  the 
inscription  “  Exposition  des  Insectes  utiles  et  nuisible, 
donne  par  I’Empereur.”  Mr.  Glover  has  for  sometime 
been  employed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  and  the  value  of  his  labors  not  only  in 
entomology,  but  in  pomology,  etc.,  has  long  been  kno-wn 
to  those  interested  in  such  matters,  and  perhaps  now  that 
they  have  a  foreign  endorsement,  tiie  illustrious  head  of 
our  agricultural  affairs  may  make  some  use  of  the  talent 
he  has  had  by  his  side,  but  carefully  kept  under  a  bushel. 
The  publication  of  Mr.  Glover’s  work  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  our  horticultural  societies,  and  we  advise 
Isa-ac  Newton  to  look  at  the  gold  medal,  and  if  he  can¬ 
not  heed  the  wishes  of  tlie  sovereigns  on  this  side  of  the 
water  to  follow  the  lead  of  a  foreign  potentate  and  do 
something  creditable  to  his  department  and  the  country. 

The  School  of  Mimes,  Coliimhiia 
College. — From  having  been  one  of  the  most  staid 
and  venerable  of  institutions,  Columbia  College  has 
become  endowed  with  new  life.  Its  management  has 
fallen  into  tlie  hands  of  men  who  think  that  there  is 
something  worth  studying  besides  Latin  and  Greek. 
One  of  the  manifestations  of  tliis  new  order  of  things  is 
seen  in  the  School  of  Mines,  opportunely  founded  to 
meet  the  great  demand  for  instruction  in  practical  sci¬ 
ence.  Chemistry,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Mining  engin 
eering,  Metallurgy  and  the  kindred  branches  are  taught 
by  a  corps  of  able  professors.  The  rooms  and  facilities 
of  the  school  are  ample  and  through  preparations  were 
made  for  what  was  thought  a  large  number  of  students— 
seventy — tlie  classes  are  already  full.  For  Information 
address  President  F.  A.  Barnard,  or  Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Riasliels  of  Ears, — “  C.  S.  W.,”  whose  ex¬ 
cellent  article' on  'Western  Agriculture  ■we  published  in 
December  (page  374),  really  intended  to  say,  that  the 
average  yield  of  corn  on  liis  farm  is,  by  measurement,  75 
to.lOO  bushels  of  shelled  corn.  In  a  recent  note  he  sajjs: 
“  In  speaking  of  our  corn  crops,  I  had  no  thought  of  bush¬ 
els  ‘  of  ears,’  and  such  a  construction  of  my  -statement 
was  unwarranted.  With  us,  and  in  every  other  region 
that  I  liave  visited,  corn,  and  all  other  grain,  is  always 
bought,  sold  or  estimated,  in  large  quantities  by  weight.” 
Several  otliers  have  written,  that  he  meant  shelled  corn. 

Tlie  Soiitlierm  Eiiltivator. — 'Very  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  war  this  paper  made  its  appearance 
among  our  exchanges,  it  being  the  only  agricultural  paper 
among  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  that  maintained  itself 
during  the  years  of  disaster  to  the  South.  Its  editor,  Mr. 
White,  is  a  well  known  -vsiriter  Upon  southern  agriculture 
and  iiorticulture,  and  makes  a  useful  paper.  Wbile  we 
think  the  course  of  the  Cultivator  upon  the  labor  question 
a  mistaken  one,  we  can  commend  its  teachings  in  other 
matters  to  our  friends  at  the  South.  The  address  of  the 
editor  is  Wm.  N.  White,  Atliens,  Ga.  Price  $2.00  a  year. 

•  l*leasai»t  ReadiMK-. — The  Ladies’  Diaries, 
on  pages  30,  31,  will  both  amuse  and  instruct.  We  have 
seldom  met  witli  a  more  agreeable  advertisement. 

Tlie  Ink  Ren,”  is  a  Humbug:,  en¬ 

gineered  by  a  swindler  wlfo  attempts  to  cheat  people  by 
assuming  part  of  the-  name  of  Mr.  A.  Morton,  the  well 
known  gold  pen  maker,  who  advertises  in  our  columns. 
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A  ]J*OBaa.ol«gi«!il  Mecilisig’. — The  commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Greeley  Prizes,  tlie  action  of  uliicli  is  noticed 
elsewhere,  met  on  Dec.  1-tIi  at  tlie  residence  of  \Vm.  S. 
Carpenter,  Esq,  Several  professional  and  amateur  hor¬ 
ticulturists  were  invited  to  join  tlie  committee  after  their 
official  business  had  been  disposed  of,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  resulted  in  an  exceedingly  pleasant  pomological 
soiree.  There  was  upon  the  tables  an  exhibition  of  win¬ 
ter  pears,  which  for  extent  and  perfection  of  specimens, 
has  seldom  been  equaled.  Much  attention  is  deservedly 
being  paid  by  poinologists  to  tlie  late  keeping  pears,  and 
this  collection  of  over  50  kinds  sliowsthat  there  is  alarge 
list  to  select  from.  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Ro¬ 
chester,  ,N.  Y.,  exhibited  30  varieties.  Messrs,  llovey  & 
Co.,  Boston,  27.  W.  L.  Ferris,  Throg’s  Neck,  N.  Y.,  1. 
I.  D.  Wolf,  oi  the  same  place,  3.  Geo.  Bancroft,  New¬ 
port,  R.  I.,  2.  I.  Buchanan,  Astoria,  N.  Y.,  1.  There 
was  a  fine  display  of  apples,  among  the  most  noticeable 
of  which  were  the  Tompkins  Co.  King,  from  Havana, 
N.  Y.,  and  Northern  Spy  from  Battle  Creek,  Midi. 
Among  the  pears  eliciting  special  commendation,  were 
Dana’s  Hovey  and  Augustus  Dana.  Several  specimen's 
of  native  wines  from  Ohio  vineyards,  presented  by  Dr. 
Warder,  included  a  remarkably  fine  sample  of  Delaware. 


Tlae  Agricaaltoai’ist  Sii-awlaen-y.  — 
We  did  not  intend  to  publish  anymore  reports  at  present 
concerning  the  plants  we  have  sent  out,  but  here  is  one 
from  0.  Hunter,  Clinton  Co.,  Iowa,  which,  sliows  so 
great  an  increase  tliat  we  give  it  as  something  remarka¬ 
ble  : — “  I  received  one  strawberry  plant  on  the  15th  day 
of  last  April  ;  the  dant  looked  pirle  and  out  of  health.  I 
gave  it  a  good  wetting,  buried  it  root  and  branch  in  moist 
earth  for  the  space  of  5  or  6  hours,  and  then  carefully  set 
it  out  in  black  loam,  manured  with  well  rotted  barn-yard 
manure. — In  about  one  week  it  started  to  grow,  and  now 
I  have  452  well  rooted  plants.” 

l£iispl»erry  Queries. — “P.  V.  P.”  It  is 
not  easy  to  tell  raspberries  from  a  bit  of  stem.  Y^ours 
looks  like  the  Purple  Cane. — 11.  C.  Burdick.  The  Black 
Cap  is  propagateil  by  bending  down  the  branches  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  burying  their  tips,  which  will  strike  root. 

Sassafras  Sproaats  in  am  ©rcliard. — 

W.  A.  W.  is  troubled  with  sassafras  sprouting  up  in  his 
orchard.  Thorough  grubbing  after  plowing  will  clean 
it  out  and  do  the  orchard  good,  and  if  none  of  the  sprouts 
are  allowed  to  grow  after  plowing  and  harrowing,  the 
sprouts  will  soon  die  out.  Sheep  feed  down  such  brushy 
growths  very  well,  and  a  flock,  turned  in  occasionally, 
and  kept  there  only  until  they  have  fed  off  the  grass  and 
sprouts,  will  not  bark  the'  trees. 

Everolsearimg'  Mailfecri'y, — I.  A.  Pike, 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  This  variety  usually  produces 
stamlnate  flowers  enough  lo  fertilize  the  pistitlate  ones, 
and  the  fact  that  your  tree  produces  a  few  berries  would 
go  to  show  that  some  staminate  flowers  were  present. 
Our  own  tree  of  this  variety  is  not  worth  the  space  it 
occupies,  and  we  shall  cut  it  down.  The  English  mul¬ 
berry  gives  a  decent  crop  of  better  fruit,  and  is  done 
with  it,  while  this  dribbles  through  a  long  season,  and  is 
not  very  good  ■when  obtained. 

ISooIc<$  oit  Criirrtemimsf. — D.  Buffington. 
We  know  of  no  work  especially  devoted  to  market 
gardening.  Watson’s  Home  Garden  's  one  of  the  best 
for  general  directions  in  cultivation.  The  seciei.s  of 
successful  market  gardening  are  in  getting  the  t.irliesc 
possible  crops,  and  to  so  arrange  the  rotation  of  cr s  as 
to  get'the  most  from  the  land.  An  article  by  Mr  liiili, 
in  October  last,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  way  s'ow 
ers  manage  with  Cabbages,  Cauliflower,  and  Le.luce 
Tomatoes,  Egg-plants,  etc.,  r.ro  started  early  in  .xiem 
sive  hot-beds. 

'fi'lic  CiSreeley  IPrizesi,  l>cci^ion  os* 
Apples  and  IPears.— It  will  be  recolleeto'  ti  at  in 
1864  the  Hon.  Horace  Greeley  offered  prizes  ol  i.uOee.  h, 
for  the  best  apple,  pear  and  grape  for  general  ciiltu..., 
referring  the  decision  to  the  Horticulturai  Department  of 
the  American  Inslitiite.  At  an  'exhibition  held  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  the  comniiltee  on  apifles  and  nears' 
thought  (lie  time  allowed  was  too  brief,  and  they  uiu  .n.i 
make  an  award.  The  committee  on  grajies  awarded  to 
the  Iona,  but  the  prize  was  declined  by  Dr.  Grant,  and 
the  whole  matter  was  passed  over  to  another  year,  and 
referred  to  a  larger  corn inittee,  comprising  several  gentle¬ 
men  from  abroad.  Three  opportunities  were  presented- 
lor  exhibiting  fruit  for  competition  in  the  Autumn  of  18115, 
the  last  of  which  was  on  Deo.  I'l.  The  committee  had 
great  difftculty  in  coming  to  a  decision,  as  they  had  lo 
consider  the  healthiness  of  the  Iren  or  vine,  and  its  adap¬ 
tation  t^  i  wide  range  of  localities  as  well  as  the  quality 
oi  the  Iruit.  in  October'they  decided  not  to  award  the 
preraiuiu  on  grajies  for  the  reason  that,  in  tlieir  opinion, 


no  variety  now  before  the  public  had  fully  proved  itself 
as  meeting  the  requirements  that  had  been  fixed  upon, 
and  this  prize  is  still  open  for  competition.  On  Dec.  12th 
last,  the  committee,  after  a  long  consultation,  decided  to 
award  the  premium  lor  the  best  apple  for  general  cultiva¬ 
tion  to  the  Baldwin,  and  for  the  best  pear  for  general 
cultivation  to  the  Bartlett,  on  pear  stock.  The  best 
bushel  of  each  was  exhibited  by  W.  R.  Ward,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  the  prizes  go  to  him.  While  this  decision 
probably  will  not  satisfy  every  one,  we  think  that,  taking 
all  the  circumstances  into  con.sideration,  the  committees 
have  made  the  best  possible  selection. 

Asi  iDoaporttsiiit  Select  Emit  Eist. — 
The  committee  on  the  Greeley  prizes  at  their  la^t  meeting 
fixed  upon  two  varieties  each,  of  summer,  fall  -and  win¬ 
ter  apples  and  pears,  to  recommend  for  general  cultiva¬ 
tion.  .Although  this  they  consider  as  extra  official,  we 
are  very  glad  that  It  has  been  done,  and  our  readers  will 
attach  much  importance  toil  when  they  know  that  it  is 
the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  pomologists  of  such  Idrge 
experience  as  Chas.  Downing,  C.  M.  Hovey,  Dr.  J.  A. 
Warder,  Dr.  I.  M.  Ward,  Wm.  S.  Carpenter,  and  others  : 

Apples. — Summer  :  Primate  and  Red  Astrachan. 

Autumn:  Porter  and  Gravenstein. 

Winter:  Hubbardston  Nonsuch  and  Northern  Spy. 

Pears. — Simmer  :  Rostiezer  and  Manning’s  Elizabeth. 

Autumn:  Seckel  and  Sheldon. 

Winter  :  Lawrence  and  Dana’s  Hovey. 

<woosel>erry  Eitersitiire. — A  friend  has 
shown  us  a  little  book  which  is  interesting  as  an  index 
1,1  how  much  is  made,  in  England,  of  some  specialities. 
■Phere  gooseberry  culture  is  a  favorite  pursuit  among  the 
working  classes,  and  the  cultivators  resort  to  all  possible 
means  to  bring  their  berries  to  the  largest  size.  This 
book  of  214  pages  is  called  the  “  Gooseberry  Grower’s 
Register,”  and  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  different 
Gooseberry  Shows  held  in  Lancasnire  and  five  other 
shires  in  the  year  1865.  It  gives  a  tabular  vievv  of  the 
number  of  prizes  obtained  by  each  sort  of  berry,  and  is 
embellished  by  a  portrait  of  the  “  London,”  which  was 
the  heaviest  red  berry,  weighing  33  dwts.,  13  grs.  (nearly 
1%  oz.)  The  growers  of  Patterson,  N.  J.,  formerly  held 
gooseberry  show's,but  we  have  heard  nothing  of  them  for  a 
year  or  two. '  It  continued,  we  hope  to  hear  about  them. 


5®ropag'atiii^  Eilies. — Mrs.  L.  Hall,  Cum¬ 
berland  Co.,  N.  J.  The  florists  grow  them  from  the  scales 
of  the  bulb.  The  outside  scales  are  taken  off  and  stuck 
in  boxes  of  sand  or  sandy  earth,  just  as  if  they  were  cut¬ 
tings,  the  scale  being  set  with  the  lower  end  down  and 
about  half  covered.  It  is  done  in  a  propagating  house, 
where  there  is  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  The  experiment 
may  be  tried  in  the  dwelling  and  may  possibly  succeed, 
though  we  have  never  seen  it  done.  A  few  of  the  outer 
scales  may  be  removed  without  materially  injuring  the 
bulb  for  flowering.  The  little  bulbs  require  two  years 
to  become  strong  enough  to  flower. 

Plunts  named.— “C.  C.  T.  S.  R.  D.,”  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  Not  a  seed  at  all,  but  a  portion  of  the  seed 

pod  of  Honesty,  tLunaria  biennis) _ Irene  Cole,  White 

Co.,  Ind.  Lamium  maculatum.  Spotted  Deadiiettle _ 

C.  H.  Randall,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  sends  Sedum  acre, 
Stonecrop,  which  is  in  some  places  used  for  garden 
edgings  —  L.  M.  Carter,  Hendricks  Co.,  Ind.  Celastrus 
.  ticandens,  Wax-work,  or  False  Biitersweet,  already  de¬ 
scribed  and  figured :...G.  Frank  Alvord,  Hampshire  Co., 
Mass.  The  grass  is  Eragrostis  poceoides,  for  which  we 
know  no  common  name.  It  usually  grows  in  sandy 
places,  and  is  considered  as  worthless. ,.  .Philip  Ritz, 
Walla  Walla,  W.  T.  The  grasses  were  over  ripe  w  hen 
gathered  and  came  in  fragments.  There  appear  to  be 
two  forms  of  Koeleria  cristata,  Crested  Kceleiia.  The 
coarser  grass  of  the  three  is  one  we  have  had  several 
times  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and' think  it  it  variety  of 

Triticum  repens,  or  Couch-grass _ M.  R.  Allen,  Y’ork 

Co.,  Me.  No.  1.  Pyrola  elliptica,  Shin-Leaf.  No.  2. 
Too  spoiled  a  fragment  to  make  out.  No.  3.  Erigeron 
strigosum,  Daisy  Fleabane. 

ToppiMft-  ”  Apples  an*l  Marlcet 

Sfrsiit,— Putting  the  best  insight  is  practised  by  most 
tradesmen  and  fruit  dealers  are  .no  exception  to  the  lule. 
"  •'  Citizen”  writes  us  regarding  the  .manner  in  which 
he  J  I  S  suffered  ”  I  can  ie.^iify  to  the  clevateil  standard 
of  III,;  Agriculturist  and  to  the  excellent  advice  it  gives 
to  farmers  and  others  producing  articles  of  food  forsale', 
and  I  am  therefore  the  more  surprised  that  some  of  our 
apple  growers  sliould  practice  such  deception  in  putting 
up  their  fruit  for  the  market,  as  may  be  seen  in- nine  bar¬ 
rels  out  of  ten,  particularly  this  year.  I  had  occasion 
lately  lo  purchase  75  bhis.  of  Newtown  Pippins  for  ex- 
porlation  lo  England,  every  apidc  in  w-hich  had  neces¬ 
sarily  to  be  sepa-'ately  handled,  and  if  fit,  w-rapped  in  pa¬ 


per  ;  and  out  of  the  entire  number  there  were  but  four 
barrels  where  tlie  fruit  was  as  good  at  bottom  and  middle 
as  at  the  top.  City  men  are  called  ‘sharp,’  but  if  a 
merchant  here  were  to  sell  his  goods  falsely  packed  as 
some  of  our  Country  friends  do,  they  would  be  called 
CAeats,  and  deserve  the  name  !  If  this  thing  continues, 
the  old  title  of  honest  farmer  w  ill  become  a  misnomer.” 

If  “Citizen”  has  read  the  Agriculturist  for  some 
years  he  must  have  noticed  that  we  have  reprehended 
this  practice  and  that  in  our  “Notes  and  Suggestions” 
we  have  many  times  advised  grow-ers  to  pack  fairly.  The 
fault  is  not  so  much  the  farmer’s,  as.lhal  of  fruit  dealers, 
who  go  about  the  country  and  buy  the  fruit  in  the  orchard 
and  pack  it  themselves.  Our  correspondent  must  not. 
give  up  his  faith  in  farmers  without  good  cause. 

Pelarg’oinii'oims  aiitl  Amaryllis. — Mrs. 
M.  T.  Brett,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  Keep  Pelargoniums 
at  rest  during  the  winter  in  a  cool  room,  and  give  but 
little  water  ;  alight  cellar  w-ill  do  if  dry  and  safe  from 
frost.  In  early  spring,  repot  and  cut  them  back  severely  ; 
they  -will  stand  any  amount  of  pruning.  Amaryllis  formo- 
sissima  should  have  been  taken  up  for  the  winter.  The 
blooming  of  this,  as  of  other  buibs,  depends  upon  its 
having  made  a  vigorous  growth  of  leaves  the  year  before. 
Give  it  a  rich  and  loose  soil  in  planting  next  spring. 

Eargc  Ssal>ella  Cirrapes. — At  onr  Grape 
Show  two  years  ago,  some  Isabellas  were  presented  by 
Mr.  E.  Fitch,  of  Coxsackie,  N.  Y”.  The  grapes  were  of 
remarkable  size,  arid  as  they  presented  every  appearance 
of  fruit  unusually  developed  by  ringing,  the  committee 
excluded  them  from  competition.  This  year  Mr.  Chas. 
Starr  sends  us  similar  specimens  from  the  same  vine, 
.with  the  assurance  that  no  trick  had  been  practised  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  fruit.  He  says  that  one  vine  out 
of  several  thousands  has  for  several  years  borne  these 
large  berries  upon  a  portion  of  it,  w  hile  upon  the  other 
part  only  ordinary  fruit  w-as  produced.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  see  how  far  this  peculiarity  was  retained  in 
vines  propagated  from  the  large  fruiting  portion,  and  the 
matter  throws  considerable  light  upon  the  great  variabil¬ 
ity  presented  by  the  Isabella  in  different  locations. 

Aeslalo  CJrape.  —  T.  H.  Grayson,  C.  W. 
We  believe  that  this  failed  to  fruit  the  past  year. 
The  year  before,  we  saw  a  partially  ripened  cluster  and 
it  seemed  something  like  the  Delaware,  w  ith  a  looser  and 
.  longer  bunch.  Our  season  is  probably  too  short  for  it. 

Bloolc  Ota  4wrajiie  Culture. — Subscriber, 
Carlinsville,  Ill.  Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist  gives  full  di¬ 
rections  for  training  and  pruning  by  the  arm  and  spin- 
method.  Price  $1.50.  See  the  Book  List  elsewhere. 

I*roi»aR'attiiis’  tlie  Slaltlia. — J.  Brulandj 
Iowa.  If  the  roots  were  taken  up  last  autumn  and  are 
kept  in  a  dry  and  warm  cellar,  you  can  multiply  them  in 
the  spring  by  dividing  the  root.  Our  notes  for  the  month 
will  tell  how,  at  the  proper  time. 

I*o4atoes  sand.  CUestmits.  —  In  answer 
to  numerous  inquiries  about  Mr.  Harrison’s  potatoes, 
mentioned  in  December,  we  state  that  he  informs  us  that 
he  has  no  more  for  sale.  Neither  have  we  any  of  the 
chestnuts  figured  in  December.  We  had  only  a  few,  and 
they  were  disposed  of  long  ago. 

A  Eiii-g-e  BSifiiiiis. — Mr.  C.  F.  Erhard, 
Hunter’s  Point,  L.  I.,  sent  us  astern  of  Ricinus  sangui¬ 
neus,  one  of  the  ornamental  vhiieties  of  the  Castor  Oil 
Plant,  which  measured  nearly  a  foot  in  circumference 
at  the  base  ;  a  remarkable  growth  for  an  annual  plant. 

ToBMatoc.s. — “ Reader,”. N.  H.  A  light  rich 
soil,  w-ithout  much  fresh  manure  is  best  for  tomatoes. 
The  plants  ma>'  be  made  stocky,  when  grown  in  the 
green-house,  by  the  use  of  pots  and  by  pinching. 

Sug-ai*  BSects  und  Sisg'ni"  I*r««lwC” 
tioii. — Dan’l  Lanirnan,  Macoupin  Co.,  III.  Sugar  beets 
grow  excellently  well  upon  the  prairies,  as  we  have 
seen.  They  contain  a  large  percentage  of  sugar,  and 
after  grinding  and  extracting  the  juice,  the  pulp  is 
nearly  as  valuable  for  feeding  and  fattening  beeves  and 
hogsras  the  roots  unground.  The  only  trouble  is  that 
it  will  require  a  capital  of  about  $100,000  to  set  up  a  beet- 
sugar  house  and  make  it  pay.  Capital  invested  in  this 
w-ay,  if  judiciously  managed,  will,  we  think,  pay  a  larger 
profit  than  in  almost  any  other  legitimately  managed 
business  witli  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Millc  Stools. — TIioso<-nsed  by  T.  F.  Haynes, 
Ha’rtford  Co.,  Conn.,  arc  2  feet  3  inches  long,  U  inche.s 
high,  (probably  8  inches  wide),  three-legged,  with  mor¬ 
tice  holes  in  (he  middle  to  carry  them  by.  They  are 
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iDiide  to  hold  the  pails  and  so  keep  them  clean,  although 
his  cows  are  littered  as  well  as  his  horses. 

ItSaliited’s  Hayoibrilc  Traveller.— 

I:ycurgus  Dunnaux,  Lawrence  Co.,  Ind.,  writes  that  from 
the  description  we  published  on  page  212,  he  had-one  of 
H.ilsteds’  Hay-fork  Travelicrs  made  and  put  in  opera- 
tii.n,  and  adds  ;  “The  result  is,  it  has  inaugurated  a  new 
era  in  lifting  and  conveying  hay  in  this  community. 
Witliout  specifications  for  the  construction,  we  could 
not  make  all  the  parts  so  perfectly  as  we  now  ctin  ; 
but  it  works  well  enough,  so  that  now  the  great  difficulty 
is  in  keeping  a  supply  of  hay  to  pitch;  formerly  it  was 
to  get  the  hay  pitched.  A  partinular  excellence  is,  that 
a  man  of  light  muscle  can  work  the  fork,  if  he  has  brains 
enough,  just  as  well  as  any  other.’’ 

liicc  oa  Cattle. — W.  G.  Wai-denliall,  Jef¬ 
ferson  Co.,  Pa.,  says,  that  “knowing  larkspur  seed  would 
destroy  lice  on  human  beings,  he  collected  a  quart  of 
seed,  ground  it  fine,  soaked  it  a  week  in  one  gallon  of 
strong  vinegar,  and  then  applied  it  with  a  sponge  to  all 
parts  of  the  animals  .  .has  never  seen  louse  or  nit  since.” 

T.  F.  Haynes,  Hartford  Co.,  Conn.,  writes  to  the  Agri- 
cxdturist :  “  I  keep  lice  off  my  cattle  bykeepiflg  sulphur 
and  salt  in  winter  where  (hey  can  lick  it  w'hen  they 
choose  ;  my  cattle  have  had  none  since  I  practised  this,” 

Hemedy  lor  Warts  ©m  Cows’  Teats. 

—-Andrew  Burfarst,  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y.,  inquires  “what  is 
the  best  remedy  for  warts  on  tiie  teats  of  a  cow  ?” 
Warts  on  cow's  teats  usually  extend  no  deeper  than  the 
{kin.  They  should  not  be  removed  while  the  cow  gives 
milk.  The  most  effectual  way  is  to  take  hold  of  the  end 
of  a  wart  with  pliers  and  cut  it  off  with  sharp  shears. 
The  cut  should  not  be  deeper  than  the  skin.  This  rem¬ 
edy  will  not  hurt  a  cow  as  much  as  clipping  the  skin  does 
iheep  when  they  are  being  sheared ;  or  apiece  of  small 
wire  may  be  twisted  around  a  large  wart  sufficiently 
tight  to  obstruct  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  left  on 
till  the  wart  drops  off,  leaving  the  surface  smooth. 

Mow  to  ITlalce  Manure  of*  '^Veeds, 
witll  no  Pigs.— “  H.  M.  B.”  New  Haven  Co.,  Conn. 
Work  over  your  pile  of  weeds,  potato  vines,  bean  vines, 
lawn  trimmings,  any  thing  of  the  kind,  adding  a  quantity 
of  soil  to  amount  to  one-fourth  or  one-third  the  weight  of 
the  whole.  Then  let  the  housemaid  pour  over  it  all  the 
chamber  ley  and  wash  slops,  with  the  dish  water  and 
scraps  from  the  kitchen  which  you  can  not  profitably 
dispose  of  otherwise.  The  weeds,  etc.,  ought  to  be  cut 
up  with  a  sharp  spade  before  putting  into  the  heap,  and 
the  heap  ought  to  be  worked  every  month  or  two,  ex¬ 
cept  in  very  cold  weather,  mixing  in  some  more  dirt. 

Agricultural  Papers. — “  Bob  Skinflint,” 
(who  has  chosen  a  forlorn  non  de  plume)  asks  us  to  re¬ 
commend  to  him  a  first  rate  agricultural  paper.  (He  takes 
the  Agriculturist,  of  course).  Take  one  published  in 
your  own  State.  One  who  lives  in  .Maine  should,  by  all 
means,  take  the  Maine  Farmer,  (Augusta)  which  is  a 
weekly  family  newspaper,  and  teaches  sound  agriculture 
as  well,  which,  by  the  way,  appears  in  new  type,  an 
evidence  of  prosperity  we  are  glad  to  notice.  The  same 
is  true  of  three  excellent  papers  published  in  Boston, 
the  N.  E.  Farmer,  Ploughman  and  Boston  Cultivator. 
New  Yorkers  have  quite  a  choice.  There  is  the  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  and  Cultivator,  (Albany)  a  quarto-week¬ 
ly,  famous  for  its  excellent  correspondence,  and  emi¬ 
nently  the  gentleman  farmer's  paper.  Moore’s  Rural 
New-Yorker  (Rochester)  is  another  weekly.  It  is  a  fam¬ 
ily-  and  news-paper,  with  a  large  and  good  agricultural 
attachment,  in  which  the  American  i  erinos  are  of  late 
made  a  specialty.  We  might  go  on  and  mention  the 
Ohio  Farmer,  (agricultural  and  family.  Cleveland),  the 
Prairie  Farmer,  (agricultuiaal.  Chic, ago),  both  well  man¬ 
aged  and  first  rate  of  their  respective  classes,  and  so  in 
almost  every  western  State,  at  least  one  good  monthly  or 
-weekly  paper,  which  ought  to  be  vveil  sustained  by  the 
reading  farmers.  We  have  always  found  that  the  farmer 
who  reads  one  agricultural  paper  will  crave  more. 


Farmer’s  Scrap-Boolc.— On  the  study 
table  of  a  very  studious  farmer  of  Westchester  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  we  examined  a  system  of  keeping  and  classifying  all 
kinds  of  information  gathered  from  his  re,ading,  which  is 
worth  copying.  He  has  numerous  sheets  of  stiff  brown 
paper  folded  once,  for  use  as  port-folios,  and  considerably 
larger  than  large  letter  paper.  In  these  are  numerous 
Other  half-sheets.  The  port-folios  or  paper-covers  have 
written  upon  them  the  various  subjects  which  most 
demand  his  interest  and  attention.  For  instance,  one  is 
probably  labeled  “Sheep,”  and  in  this  he  places  ail 
valuable  items  about  sheep,  cut  out  of  newspapers  which 
ne  does  not  keep  whole  for  binding,  even  advertisements, 
hand-bills,  circulars,  etc.  These  are  pasted  neatly  upon 


the  half-sheets,  and  at  the  same  time  classified  still 
further  if  possible.  Then,  also,  upon  writing  paper  he 
makes  memoranda  of  fads,  or  where  to  find  important 
articles  whUdi  he  meets  with  in  his  reading  in  books  or  in 
journals,  which  he  preserves.  In  the  same  way  he  has 
a  cover  devoted  to  each  class  of  stock,  to  the  prominent 
classes  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  crops,  as  “  Slone 
Fruits,”  “Small  Fruits,”  “Apples  and  Pears,”  “Roots,” 
“  Indian  Corn,”  “  Small  Grains,”  “  Grass  and  Hay,”  etc., 
and  so  has  always  ready  for  immediate  reference  a  vast 
amount  ol  valuable  information,  which  would  otherwise 
not  be  found  when  most  needed. 

ILiig’l&tuin"'  Mod.  Swindler.®. — A  Sub¬ 
scriber  in  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes  strongly  of  the 
operations  of  certain  parlies,  w  ho  by  plausible  statements 
induce  fanners  to  employ  them  to  put  up  lightidng  rods 
at  so  much  per  foot,  to  be  paid  in  notes.  They  then  con¬ 
trive  to  use  a  great  amount  of  rods,  and  badger  their 
victims  into  paying  the  bills  to  save  further  trouble.  The 
notes  are  sold  at  the  best  terms  that  can  be  got.  In  one 
case  $300  was  collected  for  the  rods  put  on  a  hog  pen  ! 
Over  Sixty  Thousand  dollars  have  been  taken  in  this  way 
by  a  single  firm  of  operators.  The  victims  shouid  com¬ 
bine  and  arrest  the  swdndlers— a  collection  of  the 
testimony  would  establish  fraud  very  clearly  we  think. 
We  have  had  several  goo.l  rods  put  up  by  professional 
men,  strangers  often,  but  always  htive  had  a  clear  state¬ 
ment  and  agreement  of  just  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
the  exact  price  agreed  upon.  Twenty-five  dollars,  and 
usually  a  less  sum,  will  pay  for  ample  protection  on  any 
ordinary  house  or  barn.  If  out  of  business,  we  would  be 
glad  to  undertake  to  supply  a  thousand  dwellings  with 
rods,  and  warrant  tliem  against  lightning  for  ten  years, 
at  an  average  price  of  twenty  dollars  each. 

Oaliioi’UiiiMs,  lioolt  out. — \v  e  learn 
that  a  set  of  sharpers  upon  the  Isthmus  are  engaged  in 
seliing  to  passengers  “  Greenbacks  ”  at  a  considerable 
discount.  The  seller  always  has  a  few  dollars  left,  and 
as  he  is  going  where  they  will  be  of  no  use  he  is  willing 
to  sell  them  for  gold  at  a  great  sacrifice.  Several  who 
have  bought  in  this  way,  found  upon  their  arrival  at  New 
York  that  they  had  bought  well  executed  counterfeits. 

A  I>Ovlge— Jewelry  Swindle. — 

For  some  time  past,  sundry  parties  have  sent  out  circulars 
offering  chances  for  large  prizes  in  watches,  jewelry,  etc., 
to  any  one  sending  25  cents  for  a  ticket.  In  return  for 
this  they  sent  prize-tickets  offering  for  $5,  or  $5.24 
watches,  etc.,  worth  $25  to  $50,  alleging  that  these  tickets 
were  drawn.  Of  course  any  one  remitting  the  money 
would  hear  nothing  furlher  from  it,  except  in  some  rare 
cases,  where  a  further  and  larger  swindle  was  in  view. 
A  Brooklyn  concern,  and  we  know  not  how  many  others, 
are  taking  a  shorter  method  to  get  the  $5.24.  Thus  ;  They 
address  the  same  ietter  to  each  of  ten  thousand  or  more 
persons  at  a  distance,  enclosing  ready  drawn  Prize  Cer- 
tific,ates,  ostensibly  for  “  Patent  Hunling  Case  Watches,” 
“know-n  as  the  Army  and  Navy  Watch,  beautifully  en¬ 
graved,  patent  adjusted  balance,  warranted  a  perfect 
time-keeper,  etc.,  and  worth  S.iO-”— Another  ticket  en¬ 
titles  (lie  holder  to  a  “Gold  Vest  Chain,  the  latest  ana 
most  fashionable  style,  valued  at  $25.”  The  letter  ac 
companying  these  tickets  says:  “Your  letter  with  50 
cents  enclosed  is  received,  for  which  we  send  you  two 
certificates.  The  amount  of  $5  24  lot  each  certificate 
must  be  returned  with  the  certificates,  within  15  days, 
etc.,”  and  the  article  called  for  by  the  ticket  will  be  sent 
by  mail  or  express.  Of  course,  the  parties  receiving 
these  plausible  letters  have  never  sent  the' 50  cents,  but 
the  supposition  (too  often  true)  is,  that  the  recipient  will 
consider  it  a  capital  mistake  in  his  behalf,  and  will  for¬ 
ward  the  money  to  secure  the  prize  intended  lor  some 
one  else.  The  parties  sending  these  tickets  can  not  be 
found.  They  get  their  letters  through  the  P.  0.  and 
pocket  the  money,  until  they  suspect  they  are  watched, 
and  then  hide,  and  reappear  under  some  new  name. 

luotf erics  Ag)ain. — “  Yo'urs  Sincerel}-,  Tho¬ 
mas  Boult  &  Co.,  Box  5713  New  York  City,”  though 
shown  up  in  these  columns,  are  still  pestering  the  people 
all  over  the  country  with  their  swindling  circulars,  offer¬ 
ing  a  “  private  and  confidential  ”  good  chance  for  at  least 
$1200,  in  the  Covington,  Ky.,  Lottery,  by  sending  to  them 
merely  $10  for  a  ticket  sure  to  draw  a  prize.  They  pre¬ 
tend  to  make  this  offer  to  get  the  influence  of  the  one  ad¬ 
dressed,  who  is  expected  to  show  his  prize  money  and  tell 
through  whom  he  got  it,  so  as  to  bring  them  a  large 
business.  This  is  of  course  the  sheerest  lying.  They 
make  the  same  offer  to  every  other  man  in  the  same  tow  n 
whose  name  they  can  get.  Of  course  ho  one  ever  heard 
from  his  money  after  sending  it  to  Box  5713.  A  great 
number  of  Post-masters  have  sent  us  samples  ot  these 
circulars,  of  which  sometimes  as  many  as  a  hundred  or 
more  have  come  to  the  same  office  addressed  to  as  many 
different  parties,  but  each  one  is  addressed  as  if  he  was 


die  only  favored  one  in  the  county. — Before  this  reaches 
the  reader,  we  hope  to  have  the  Police  succeed  in  catch¬ 
ing  “Yours  Sincerely,  Thomas  Boult  &  Co.,”  or  who¬ 
ever  calls  for  the  letters  in  Box  5713;  yet,  he  knows 
none  of  his  dupes  will  acknowledge  their  greenness  and 
appear  as  witnesses,  and  so  he  will  probably  be  set  at 
liberty  to  reappear  under  some  new  name  and  guise.  We 
have  h:id  many  of  these  fellows  arrested  and  their  business 
broken  up,  but  often  with  the  above  result.  The  best  we 
c:in  do  is  to  keep  on  showing  them  up  in  the  Agriculturist 
as  we  have  for  years  past.  If  everybody  read  this  journal, 
these  swimllers  would  soon  be  upon  short  rations.  Let 
us  all  try  to  get  as  many  to  reading  the  paper,  as  possible. 

<jJreasin5^  Boot®,  etc, — Cliarles  Booth,  of 
Erie  Co.,  0.,  takes  exception  to  the  item  on  this  topic  in 
the  December  Agriculturist.  He  infers  we  have  not  worn 
cowhide  boots,  in  w  hich  he  is  mistaken.  We  “grew”  up  in 
them  on  the  farm  and  greased  them  too  much.  He  says 
they  will  become  as  hard  as  woo  l  without  frequent  greas¬ 
ing.  which  is  the  case  with  poorly  tanued  leather  con- 
tinually  exposed  to  wetting  and  drying.  But  we  did  ad¬ 
vise  a  “surface  coat  of  oil  (or  grease)  when  the 
feet,  are  likely  to  be  exposed  to  much  water,”  and  we 
might  have  added  a  frequent  one,  but  not  so  heavy  as  to 
enlirelv  saturate  and  close  up  the  pores.  Stout  boots  of 
well  tanned  cowhide,  with  thick  bottoms,  are  the  best  for 
those  constantly  exposed  to  water  or  the  damp  ground, 
and  pretty  free  application  of  grease  are  useful  when 
one  works  much  on  wet  ground. 

Light  sandals,  that  is,  rubber  shoes  with  open  tops,  hav 
ing  oidv  rubber  straps  across  the  top  of  the  feet  to  hold 
them  on,  so  as  to  leave  the  leather  open  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  are  preferable  to  full  rubbers.  Those  silting  still, 
as  in  writing,  for  part  of  the  day,  will  do  well  to  use 
these,  but  only  while  out  on  the  wet  ground.  In  all  cases 
give  the  perspiration  from  the  feet  opportunity  to  escape. 
j.i  dry  pair  of  socks  in  the  hatter  part  of  the  day,  especiaily 
when  sitting  down  for  the  evening,  or  when  going  our  for 
evening  riding,  or  work,  adds  greatly  to  one’s  comfort 
and  health. — Mr.  B.  says  he  finds  our  mixture  of  lard  and 
resin  an  excellent  application  to  boots. 

CJunpowder  BSeii«Icre«l  — 

One  of  the  company  of  English  capitalists,  who  have 
been  travelling  in  this  country,  not  long  since  demon¬ 
strated  the  practical  character  of  a  recent  English  dis¬ 
covery  oelore  a  company  of  scientific  ami  practical  men, 
in  -Tersev  City,  After  taking  a  quantity  of  common  gun¬ 
powder  and  proving  its  genuineness,  he  mixed  with  it 
three  times  its  weight  of  powdered  glass.  He  then  thrust 
a  red  hot  poker  into  the  mixture,  which  caused  it  to  burn 
up  slowly  without  the  least  explosion  or  harm  to  any¬ 
thing.  The  effect  of  the  ground  glass  is  purely  mechan¬ 
ical,  separating  the  grains  of  powder  and  thus  preventing 
a  rapid  combustion.  Mixed  with  four  times  its  weight  of 
glass,  the  powder  was  burned  with  great  difficulty,  those 
grains  only  burning  which  were  in  direct  contact  with 
the  poker.  By  the  use  of  a  siev-e  the  powder  was  again 
separated,  in  a  condition  of  efficiency — apparently  as 
pood  as  ever.  The  value  of  the  invention  consists  in  the 
prevention  of  accidental  explosion,  tlius  securing  per¬ 
sonal  safety  and  greatly  reducing  the  cost  of  storage. 
Some  apprehensions  have  been  expressed  that  the  pow¬ 
der,  after  being  thus  mixed  with  the  glass,  will  foul  the 
guns  in  which  it  is  used  :  that  nothing  is  said  about  this, 
gives  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  it  is  true. 

Measuring  Hay. — There  is  no  rule  that 
will  prove  at  all  reliable  for  measuring  fine  and  coarse, 
loose  and  well-packed  hay.  Some  kinds  of  hay,  after 
being  pressed  beneath  a  heavy  mow.  wl.l  weigh  a  ton  per 
1000  cubic  feet.  In  a  hay  loft,  it  would  .-cqiiire  2000  cubic 
feet  of  the  same  kind  of  hay  for  one  ton. 

How  nmclt  is  a  Barrel. — “  J.  M.  P.”  A 

barrel  of  cider,  vinegar,  and  wine,  molasses,  .syrup  and 
milk,  is  31)^  gallons.  A  barrel  must  be  made  to  hold  193 
lbs.  of  flour,  or  280  lbs.  of  salt — the  lalter  larger  than  for 
flour.  Apple  barrels  are  made  the  size  of  flour  barrels, 
though  salt  barrels  well  cleansed  are  used  for  apples, 
pears  and  potatoes.  Salt  barrels  hold  more  than  is  re¬ 
quired  ol  apple  barrels.  A  barrel  should  contain  not  less 
than  bushels  of  fruit,  or  vegetables,  sealed  measure. 

Xo  Mcep  Mats  fj-oiii  Eating  I5n.r« 
ncs.— “  Philomen,”  of  Champaisn  Co.,  writes  ;  “  I  have 
a  remedy  that  has  never  failed  with  me.  It  is  simnly 
salting  the  rats  regularly.  I  do  this  by  laving  sait  on  the 
sills  and  ties  of  the  stable,  if  that  is  the  place  they  most 
frequent ;  but  in  f.act,  they  will  hunt  for  it.  It  will  occur 
,  to  any  farmer  that  sees  this  reme.Iy,  that  harness  is  mos: 
cut  where  the  greatest  amount  of  sw-eat  has  dried,  an 
indication  that  salt  contained  in  it  is  what  they  want.” 

•Tan  n/id  Ton,— J.  M.  Porter,  Rosa  Co.,  0. 
Tun  U  never  properly  used  to  express  weight,  but  i:  r> 
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liquid  rneiisure  of  253  giillons,  .-md  is  also  used  lo  des¬ 
ignate  a  large  cask.  Ton  is  written  for  quantities  by 
weight.  Though  both  are  derived  from  tlie  same  Anglo- 
Saxon  word,  tile  distinction  in  spelling  is  a  convenient 
one,  and  is  sanctioned  by  good  usage, 

for  Sliccp  Feeding;.  — 

Thos.  B.  Powell,  of  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “Last 
winter  I  made  a  box  for  feeding  grain  to  sheep,  which  I 
like  well.  It  holds  about  half  a  bushel,  is  about  26  inch¬ 
es  long  on  tlie  bottom  and  23  on  the  top ;  the  back  end 
square,  the  front  sloping.  The  front  end  lias  a  projection 
or  guide  (g-,)  on 
the  lower  end  to 
run  in  and  clear 
the  trough;  back 
of  this  is  a  par¬ 
tition  or  false 
front  (p.)  still 
more  slanting,  the  top  of  which  is  5  inches  and  the  bottom 
3 inches  from  the  front.  In  it,  in  the  middle  of  the  lower 
part,  is  cut  a  hole  2  inches  wide  and  about  3  or  four  inches 
high.  Over  this  is  a  slide  (sj  for  opening  or  closing  the 
hole.  Through  tlie  bottom,  back  of  the  guide,  close  to 
the  front,  is  cut  another  liole,  2x3  inches  in  size.  About 
half  of  the  top  should  be  covered,  as  shown  in  the  sketch. 
To  use  it,  take  it  by  the  back  end  in  one  hand,  the  other 
holding  the  slide,  and  shove  it  along  in  the  trough  open¬ 
ing  or  closing  the  slide  and  raising  or  lowering  the  back 
end  as  may  be  needed.  For  oats  the  hole  may  be  larger.” 

Is  tliere  any  CJoocl  in  Corn  Coi»s  ?— 

“J.  W.  H.” — For  our  own  use  we  never  would  grind  corn 
and  cobs  together.  We  believe  cobs  of  ripe  corn  are 
often  productive  of  bad  results  ;  but  those  of  soft  corn 
and  nubbins  do  contain  some  nutriment  and  are  not  so  in¬ 
jurious,  nor  difficult  of  digestion.  There  is  a  vast  deal 
of  steam  and  water  power  wasted  in  grinding  cobs,  but 
we  presume,  were  the  facts  known,  this  would  not  com¬ 
pare  as  1  to  10  with  the  power  wasted  in  digesting  them. 

C}rnin>bin  Tentilators.  —  Every  Grain- 
bin  should  have  ventilators  in  the  bottom.  Those  of  the 
style  figured  are  easily  made  and  put  in.  A  bin  12  feet 
long  and  4  wide,  should  have  three  ventilators.  They 
may  be  made  of  sheet-iron  punched  full  of  small  holes, 
or  of  fine  wire-cloth, 
bent  Into  a  conical  form. 

A  sheet  of  iron  is  cut  in¬ 
to  semi-circular  pieces, 
of  about  two  feet  radius  : 
the  lioles  are  punched, 
the  pieces  are  run  be¬ 
tween  tinners’  rollers 
and  the  edges  riveted  or 
locked  together  like 
stove-pipe.  The  bottoms  are  turned  to  form  narrow 
flanges  for  nailing  them  to  the  floor.  Holes  are  then 
sawed  in  the  floor  and  the  ventilators  nailed  over  them. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  make  the  holes  in  more  than  half 
the  diameter  of  the  ventilators. 

Subsoil  Flow. — “E.  B.,”  Lyon  Co.,  Kansas, 
inquires  where  he  may  obtain  one  of  Alapes’  Subsoil 
Plows?”  We  cannot  tell;  and  if  we  could  we  would 
not  recommend  such  a  plow  as  has  formerly  been  sold 
by  tliat  name.  The  form  of  that  plow  is  decidedly  objec¬ 
tionable,  as  it  does  not  raise  the  subsoil  sufficiently  high 
to  eflfect  good  pulverization.  The  share  is  so  thin  that  it 
runs  through  the  ground,  pressing  through,  and  not 
breaking  up  its  solidity.  On  page  ISl  of  the  J  griculturist 
for  1863  is  an  illustration  of  the  best  form  of  subsoil  plow 
now  in  use.  The  cost  is  $10.00  lo  $15,00. 

Mow  to  Catcb  Horses. — Horses  ought 
lo  be  trained  when  colts,  to  be  easily  caught.  Wlien  a 
horse  Is  incorrigibly  bad  lo  catch,  never  turn  him  loose 
without  a  halter  headstall  on.  Then,  always  carry  some 
oats,  roots,  meal,  salt,  sugar,  or  something  else  that  he 
likes,  and  after  he  has  tasted  a  few  times,  take  hold  gent¬ 
ly  of  tlie  halter.  Whipping  or  any  tiarshness  immediate¬ 
ly  after  a  horse  is  cauglit,  makes  a  bad  habit  wor.se  ; 
but  even  If  hard  to  catch,  reward  him  when  caught. 

i^tripping'. — J.  F.  ISIalcc’s  Queries. 

*'  C.  C.,”  of  Foxcroft,  Me.,  writes  in  answer  to  the  queries 
of  Mr.  Blake  (page  366,  December  Agriculturist)  ;is  fol¬ 
lows; — 1  h;ivc  ticen  a  milker  for  more  than  forty  years, 
and  all  that  time  have  noticeil  that  nearly  all  cows,  as  the 
flow  of  milk  ab;itcs  at  the  eml  of  the  grazing  season,  fail 
to  yield  all  the  milk  continuously  to  the  hand  of  the 
milker.  If  this  condition  of  things  is  a  “habit,”  allied  to 
vices  sometimes  observed  In  cows,  I  think  It  one  tliat  we 
shall  never  sec  abated.  For  more  th;in  twenty  years  I 
have  had  “a  way  of  my  own”  lo  get  over  the  difficulty 
without  any  tax  on  my  patience.  It  is  to  sit  down  to 
cow  No.  1  Just  ns  though  notliing  was  to  liappen  but  a 


speedy  milking.  I  draw  the  milk  from  all  the  teats,  and 
when  it  ceases  to  flow  readily,  I  move  to  cow  No.  2  and 
treat  her  in  the  same  manner.  At  the  end  of  one  or  two 
minutes  I  return  to  cow  No.  1  and  find  the  milk  well 
down  in  the  udder  and  reaiiy  to  be  drawn  quickly.  When 
done,  I  find  cow  No.  2  equally  re;idy  to  be  milked,  and 
thus  milk  two  cows  well  in  less  time  than  one  could  be 
by  a  continuous  operation.  If  but  one  cow  were  to  be 
milked  I  would  do  something  else,  after  drawing  the  first 
milk,  and  before  finishing  —  In  reply  lo  the  other  inquiry 
of  J.  E.  B.,  I  think  it  best,  more  agreeable  to  the  cow,  as 
well  as  easier  to  the  milker,  to  milk  all  the  teats  equally 
— changing  the  hands  often,  so  as  to  relieve  the  pressure 
from  all  parts  of  the  udder  evenly. 

Farmers’  CIuIbs.— Where  the  farmers  and 
others  interested  in  tlie  cultivation  of  the  soil,  fruit-rais¬ 
ing,  etc.,  (and  who  is  not?)  can  be  induced  to  meet 
socially  (or  even  formally)  for  a  free  discussion  of  agri¬ 
cultural  topics,  great  good  alwttys  results  to  the  whole 
district.  There  is  probably  no  man  in  the  town  who  does 
not  thiidc  he  knows  how  to  do  some  things  better  than 
any  body  else.  Why  not  get  together  and  each  tell  his 
way,  ills  notions,  the  results  of  his  experiments.  If  one 
knows  so  much  now  that  he  is  sure  he  will  not  learn 
anything,  then  it  is  cruelly  selfish  for  him  to  stay  at 
home,  for  he  might  do  a  great  de:tl  of  good  ;  and  if  one 
does  not  know  quite  so  much  as  that, — then  he  will  g-et 
good  if  he  goes.  Well  managed  Farmers’  Clubs  are  rare. 
The  Concord  Farmers’  Club  is  one,  however,  as  we 
judgeby  hearsay  evidence.  They  circulate  a  printed  pro¬ 
gramme  for  this  winter’s  work,  (if  such  pleasant  employ¬ 
ment  may  be  so  called)  which  gives  the  name  of  the 
member  at  whose  house  such  meeting  is  to  be  held,  from 
Nov.  9th  to  April  19th,  with  tlie  subjects  for  discussion  at 
each  meeting,  addresses  and  essays  to  be  presented,  etc, 

As'B'icsiltaaral  Colleg-es.— We  have  many 
inquiries  about  Agricultural  Colleges  and  must  answer 
them  in  general  terms.  The  only  institutions  of  this 
kind  in  actual  operation  are  those  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Michigan.  Of  the  former  we  liave  had  but  little  knowl¬ 
edge  since  the  death  of  its  former  president.  Dr.  Pugh, 
and  know  nothing  about  it  beyond  what  our  readers  can 
learn  from  a  circular,  which  can  be  obtained  by  addres¬ 
sing  the  President  of  the  College,  Center  Co.,  Pa,  It  hap¬ 
pens  that  we  know  rather  more  about  the  Michigan  Col¬ 
lege,  being  well  acquainted  with  its  president  and  most 
of  the  faculty.  We  know  that  it  presents  unusual  facil¬ 
ities  to  the  industrious  student,  and  that  it  deserves  to 
have  a  much  larger  number  of  students,  than  It  h.as  yet 
received.  Those  from  other  States  are  admitted,  but  were 
the  institution  properly  appreciated  by  the  people  of 
Michigan,  there  would  be  no  room  for  tlie  students  from 
abroad.  An  advertisement  of  the  Michigan  College  ap¬ 
pears  this  month.  For  those  who  desire  to  delve  deeper 
in  the  sciences  wliich  underlie  the  principles  of  good 
agriculture,  the  courses  of  instruction  at  the  Slieffield 
Scientific  School  of  Yale  College,  the  agricultural  de¬ 
partment  of  which  has  received  the  “  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  Fund,”  are  unsurpassed.  Prof.  Geo.  J.  Brush 
(New  Haven)  will  respond  to  requests  for  information. 

A  Kraiicla  UiOg-diain. — The  illustration 
here  given  represents  a  very  convenient  and  useful  chain 
for  hauling  timber  or  logs  on  the  ground.  Each  piece  is 
about  three  feet  long,  atlaclied  to  a  strong  ring  of  an 
elliptical  form.  The  other  ends  are  provided  with 
“dogs”  of  the  form 
shown,  which  are  driven 
into  the  siiies  of  a  log  or 

stick  of  timber,  when  it  is  '  — — 

to  be  hauled  upon  the 
ground.  AVhen  a  chain 
is  wrapped  around  a 
log,  it  makes  the  draft  much  harder  than  if  there  were 
no  chain  beneath  it ,  besides,  when  a  chain  cannot  easily 
be  put  around  the  log,  as  it  rests  on  the  ground,  a  branch 
chain  will  be  found  very  convenient.  The  branch  cliain 
may  be  fastened  near  the  lower  side  of  a  log,  and  thus 
require  less  force  to  haul  it,  than  when  one  chain  is  used 
especially  if  the  hitcli  is  on  the  upper  side  of  the  log. 

l^ew  Aorlfi  State  Cl»eese  Maniirac* 
twrerst’  Association. — The  third  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Cheese  Manufacturers’  .Association, 
will  be  held  at  the  City  of  Utica,  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  January  lOlli  and  11th,  1866.  The  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  cheese  dairying  in  New  A’ork  alone, 
and  who  are  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the 
association,  is  more  than  20,000,  and  it  is  believed  the 
meeting  will  be  the  largest  and  most  interesting  that  has 
ever  been  heretofore  held  by  the  farmers  of  the  State  on 
any  special  branch  of  industry.  Delegations  are  expect¬ 
ed  from  the  Eastern  and  Western  Slates  and  from  the 
Canadas,  and  subjects  of  vast  importance  to  dairymen 
arc  to  be  discussed  and  acted  upon.  The  annual  address 


wiil  be  delivoied  by  X.  A.  Willard,  A.M.,  of  Herkimer 
County,  Wednesday  Evening.  January  10th.  Reports 
from  400  factories,  and  a  huge  number  from  private 
dairies,  are  expected,  of  operations  the  past  season,  and 
various  subjects  of  interest  to  dairymen  will  be  discussed. 

To  Fi-eveiit  Horses  Slipping Hown. 

— We  have  had  a  horse  shoe  engraved  to  show  black¬ 
smiths  how  lo  “fit  up”  shoes  to  prevent  hor.ses  slipping 
down  on  smooth  and  slippery  pavements.  The  heel 
calks  should  be  not  less  than  1%  inches  long  from  the  top 
of  the  shoe  to  the  end,  and  instead 
of  being  liamraered  to  an  edge 
like  an  iron  wedge,  the  ends 
should  be  fully  %  of  an  inch  wide 
and  broad  as  the  width  of  the  iron. 

The  toe  calks  should  be  much  stronger  than  when  they 
are  made  only  }4  an  inch  long.  .A  horse  shod  with  such 
calks  will  rarely  slip  on  pavement,  nor  at  all  on  ice. 

Tlse  Cattle  Flagae  or  “ISiiacler- 
pest.‘*— Congress  has  very  wisely  and  promptly  passed 
a  law  (the  first  law  of  the  session)  forbidding  all  impor¬ 
tation  of  domestic  animals  from  Europe.  It  is  right.  With 
so  great  Hanger  threatening  us  we  ought  to  take  the 
promptest  and  most  efficient  measures.  It  will  be  no  ev¬ 
idence  of  undue  haste  in  passing  this  law,  if  subsequent 
consideration  of  the  subject  should,  as  it  probably  will, 
lead  to  an  establishment  of  a  rigid  quarantine,  wherever 
Toreign  cattle  enter  the  country.  The  distress  and  loss 
occasioned  by  this  terrible  “pest,”  has  not  been  exagger¬ 
ated.  The  losses  by  death  being  80  to  90  in  100  of  the 
cattle  attacked,  and  not  under  the  most  skillful  treat¬ 
ment  from  the  first.  Should  the  plague  come  liere,  what 
we  should  do  as  we  are  without  veterinary  surgeons,  it  is 
easy  to  foretell— we  should  stand  by  and  see  the  stock  die 
in  spite  of  our  best  efforts.  It  is  well  known  that  this  dis¬ 
ease  effects  both  neat  stock  and  slieep,  hence  the  word 
“cattle”  in  the  law  doubtless  covers  both.  The  act  is  as 
follows ; 

An  Act  to  prevent  the  spread  of  foreign  diseases 
among  the  cattle  of  the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.se  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as¬ 
sembled,  tliat  the  importation  of  cattle  be,  and  hereby  is, 
proiiibited.  And  it  sliall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  make  such  regulations  as  will  give  this 
law  full  and  immediate  effect,  and  to  send  copies  of  them 
to  the  proper  officers  in  this  country,  and  to  all  officers 
or  agents  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries.  Sec, 
2.  And  be  it  further  en:icted,  that  when  the  President 
sliall  give  thirty  days’  notice,  by  proclamation,  that  no 
further  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  spread  ol 
foreign  infectious  or  contagious  diseases  among  cattle, 
this  law  shall  be  of  no  force,  and  cattle  may  be  imported 
in  the  same  way  as  before  its  passage.  Passed  the  House 
Dec.  lull ;  the  Senate  passed  it  unaltered,  and  it  re¬ 
ceived  the  signature  of  the  President  December  16th. 

Southern  Farming— Chances  for  good  Men. 


As  postal  facilities  extend  over  the  Southern  Sl.ates,  we 
are  constantly  in  the  receipt  of  letters  from  our  old 
subscribers  and  others,  which,  (however  diverse  may  the 
views  of  the  writers  in  regard  to  the  vexed  and  important 
questions  of  tlie  day,  touching  the  political  status  of  the 
Southern  States  and  people,  of  all  colors),  breathe  the 
same  spirit  of  improved  agriculture.  We  dispute  with 
nobotly,  who  is  in  favor  of  better  farming.  Advancement 
and  improvement  in  one.  direction  is  close  akin  to  that  in 
every  other.  When  we  know  that  the  whole  South  is 
sprinkled  over  with  such  men,  anxious,  now  at  least,  to 
try  fairly  the  experiment  of  more  intelligent  labor,  and  ol 
better  systems  of  farming,  we  can  have  little  anxiety  for 
the  future,  whatever  throes  and  pains  may  attend  tlia 
new  birth  of  half  a  continent.  Surely  we  will  do  what¬ 
ever  is  in  our  power  to  aid  men  who  write  such  letters  as 
the  following,  lately  received  from  Charlotte  Co.,  Va. ; 

*  *  *  “I  have  unexpectedly  been  placed  in 

charge  of  an  estate  of  3000  acres  of  fertile  land,  located 
as  above,  and  desire  to  liave  it  cultivated  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  I  have  determined  to  divide  it  into  several 
farms,  and  my  great  need  is  intelligent  and  reli.able  labor 
and  educated  and  experienced  superintendence.  The 
Freedmen  are  attached  to  the  place,  and  liave  warm 
friendship  for  their  late  master,  who  is  so  diseased  that 
he  cannot  attend  lo  his  own  business  ;  and  I  am  anxious 
to  spare  no  effort  that  will  benefit  them  and  make  them 
good,  orderly  and  liappy  citizens.  They  do  not  now  know 
their  rights  or  duties  and  must  be  instructed  in  them 
gradually,  and  I  believe  will  be  most  easily  informed  as 
to  them  by  seeing  honest,  industrious  :ind  steady  laborers 
fr(>m  some  of  the  Nortliern  Stales,  working  tvilh  them  or 
in  their  vicinity,  will  learn  from  them  that  the  interests  of 
employer  and  employees  are  identical,  and  tliat  good 
order,  and  a  clicerfui  obedience  to  lawful  orders,  are 
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necessary  ami  not  degrading  to  the  employee.  I  am 
anxious  therefore  to  enjploy  some  10  to  20  Connecticut 
Valley  lahorers,  who  liave  been  accustomed  to  the  culture 
of  tobacco,  to  general  farm  work  and  care  of  stock',  and 
also  an  intelligent  man  of  good  character,  experienced  in 
the  direction  of  olheis  and  who  understands  the  principles 
and  practice  of  successful  farming.  I  am  willing  to  pay 
sucli  employees  market  prices,  or  give  i\\eia  finding  and 
a  share  of  the  crops. 

“The  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  liealthy  location,  com¬ 
fortable  buildings,  stock  and  impi'ovements  are  unsurpas¬ 
sed.  We  liave  dally  mails  by  tlie - R.  R.,  wliich  passes 

through  the  estate  ;  ready  access  to  market  by  this  source 
and  by  the  river.  Slills,  a  country  store,  blacksmith  and 
carpenter  shop  on  the  estate,  and  schools  and  churches 
In  the  immediate  vicinity. 

“  All  titls  section  of  country  raises  fine  manufacturing 
tobacco,  which  commands  a  high  price  ;  tlie  season  is 
much  longer  and  tlie  (dimate  much  more  favorable  for  its 
culture  ihiin  in  Connecticut.  There  is  a  strong  desire 
among  many  liere  to  see  good  Northern  farmers  and 
laborers  come  in  and  settle  among  us,  and  if  they  come, 
1  am  convinced  that  they  will  soon  be  much  more  wel¬ 
come  than  tlie  Swedes,  Germans  and  Scotch  now  being 
Imported.  You  will  inncli  oblige  me  and  I  believe  much 
benefit  many  others,  North  and  South,  by  calling  atten- 
!ion  to  this  part  of  Virginia.  Many  fertile  tracts— cleared, 
fenced,  stocked,  and  witli  good  residences  and  out-build- 
ings,  could  be  boiiglit  cheap,  or  ented  for  a  small  sum  or 
part  of  tlie  crop.  Many  old  owners  are  tinabl  ■  to  conform 
(0  the  new  order  of  things,  have  little  money  and  will 
readily  rent  it  to  Northern  men,  who  will  have  little 
trouble  in  getting  tlie  freedmen  to  work.” 

Tlie  South  offers  few  inducements  to  men  of  small 
means,  wlio  are  not  good  practical  farmers,  and  pretty 
well  read  also  in  the  principles  of  agriculture  ;  for  such 
tlie  West  is  better.  Neither  is  the  South  the  place  for 
men  wlio  do  not  like  to  work.  Work  is  to  be  the  order  of 
tlie  day  at  the  South  now,  and  it  will  be  its  salvation. 
- - ■  - - 

Agricultural  Education. 
ruE  paujeer-boy’s  school  in  the  family. 

In  an  article  on  Agricultural  Education  in 
die  December  number  (p.  374)  we  promised  to 
continue  tlie  subject  there  introduced.  The 
farmer-boy’s  first  teachers  are  Iiis  parents,  and 
his  first  lessons  are  from  those  by  whom  lie 
is  surrounded.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  birth,  the 
little  fellow  usually  has  less  intelligent  thought 
bestowed  upon  him  than  would  have  been  given 
to  a  thorough-bred  animal  of  any  kind.  Never- 
theless,  his  ph3'sical  being  is  subject  to  almost 
identically  the  same  laws,  and  his  constitution 
and  quality  as  a  man  are  often  determined  long 
before  anj''  proper  educational  influences  arc 
brought  to  bear  upon  his  unfolding  mind.  We 
believe,  also,  that  his  mind  and  heart  are,  equally 
with  his  physical  nature,  affected  by  prenatal 
conditions.  Children  know  a  great  deal  more 
than  we  giv'e  them  credit  for ;  especially  do 
they  perceive  our  emotions,  attempts  to  deceive 
them,  lack  of  trust  in  them,  lack  of  truth,  notin 
words  only,  but  in  thoughts.  So  a  child  towards 
whom  angry  feelings  are  exercised,  who  is 
struck  or  punished  in  anger,  soon  becomes 
passionate,  provoking,  “  ugly  ”  as  we  savq  and 
the  reverse  is  equally  true — love  begets  love. 
The  love  of  nature,  fondness  for  flowers,  for 
plants  whose  use  is  beautj',  or  whose  beauty  is 
their  usefulness,  kindness  to  animals,  etc.,  if  ex¬ 
hibited  by  those  about  the  child,  find  in  it  an 
immediate  response.  So,  also,  may  habits  of 
helpfulness  and  industry  be  almost  In-bred,  if 
with  his  earliest  efforts  to  do  anything  he  is 
given  to  understand  that  his  little  powers  may 
be  exerted  to  some  use.  The  love  of  approbation, 
if  gratified  and  properly  met  by  expressed  ap¬ 
proval  for  all  those  little  attempts  tow'orksome 
good,  no  matter  bow  little  is  really  wrought, 
effectually  establish  the  tendency  to  do  with  the 
might  what  the  hands  find  to  do,  almost  before 
the  little  fellow  is  out  of  leading  strings.  Too 
often  this  is  neglected,  and  then  boys  have  to 
be  made  to  work  and  kept  at  it  by  the  hardest. 
Nevertheless  often  they  do  work  well,  but  it  is 


for  the  sake  of  approbation,  or  as  setting  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  hired  men,  etc.,  or  to  see  the  work  get 
ahead,  and  without  thought  and  reason,  and  so  it 
is  not  relished  and  enjojmd  as  if  the  mind  as  well 
as  the  body  was  earnest  in  the  work.  The  love 
of  nature  and  all  natural  things,  the  habit  of 
carefully  observing  birds,  animals,  insects  and 
plants,  of  watching  them  in  all  stages  of  growth 
and  development,  of  reasoning  upon  and  discus¬ 
sing  intelligently,  the  questions  that  continual¬ 
ly  come  up  about  all  these  things,  if  encouraged 
by  books  and  intelligent  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  parents,  will  develop  into  a  love  for  farm¬ 
ing,  and  for  farm  work  even. 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  the  boy  progresses  with 
his  schooling.  Any  father  interested  with  his 
son’s  development  will  read  with  him,  and  get 
him  interested  in  the  subjects  which  we  have 
already  alluded  to  as  coming  up  on  the  farm, 
and  so  not  only  teach  him  about  his  work,  but 
give  him  time  daily  to  read,  not  working  him  so 
hard  that  he  will  be  unfit  for  mental  application. 

Above  all,  the  parents  should  be  companions 
for  their  children,  have  their  confidence  and 
affection,  and  to  accomplish  this,  they  must  be 
interested  in  them  and  what  they  are  taken  up 
with,  giving  them  full  time  for  sports  and  plays, 
athletic  exercises,  rambles  in  woods  and  moun¬ 
tains,  and  especially  encouraging  them  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  minute  intimacy  with  nature  in  all  its 
manifestations,  so  far  as  tastes  incline  them,  but 
not  to  the  interruption  of  proper  preparation  for 
the  business  of  life.  A  familiarity  with  the 
mechanical  arts  ought  to  be  early  encouraged, 
fostered  by  visiting  neighboring  factories  and 
shops,  and  by  instruction  in  the  use  of  common 
joiners,  and  iron  worker’s  tools.  A  boy  under 
such  home  influences,  rounds  out  in  his  physic.al 
and  mental  being,  and  is  interested  in  home  and 
the  farm  to  such  an  extent  that  he  will  most 
likely  remain,  and  if  he  follows  fixrming,  will 
almost  surely  succeed.  Such  an  education  also 
is  as  good  a  foundation  for  any  subsequent 
business  or  professional  schooling  as  he  can  have. 


Top  dressing  Meadows  in  Winter. 


A.  thin  dressing  of  clay  put  upon  a  meadow, 
where  the  soil  is  sandy,  or  a  sandy  loam,  or  for 
the  most  pait  muck,  and  not  in  a  very  good 
state  of  fertility,  will  sometimes  increase  the 
growth  of  grass  so  large!}’’,  that  a  meadow 
hardly  worth  mowing  will  yield  three  tons  of 
excellent  hay  per  acre.  Sometimes  when 
grading  has  been  done,  or  a-new  fence  is  built, 
the  earth  is  scattered  in  depressions  on  the 
sward  near  b}’,  and  the  result  almost  always  is  a 
large  increase  in  the  growth  of  the  grass.  We 
have  frequently  observed  bunches,  and  small 
patches  of  tall,  heavy  grass  of  a  luxuriant 
growth,  near  stakes  and  posts,  that  had  recently 
been  set,  a  small  quantity  of  the  earth  having 
been  scattered,  when  the  workman  was  digging 
the  holes.  Taking  the  hint  from  these,  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  teams  and  laborers  may  be  employ¬ 
ed  profitably,  when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground, 
or  it  is  too  cold  to  engage  in  labor  that  requires 
warm  weather.  If  a  man  has  a  sandy  meadow 
yielding  but  a  smalt  burden  of  grass,  it  will  pay 
well  to  haul  clay,  or  almost  any  kind  of  earth 
half  a  mile  to  top-dress  such  ground.  When 
the  sleighing  is  good,  a  team  will  haul  two  tons 
at  one  load  with  ease.  If  the  soil  be  of  a  peaty 
character,  two  tons  of  cold  stiff  clay  spj-ead  in 
the  winter  over  an  area  of  four  square  rods, 
will  usually  produce  a  maximum  result.  Should 
the  clay  be  plowed,  or  spaded  up  in  large  clods, 
let  them  be  spread  on  the  snow  or  ground,  and 


the  frost  and  rain  will  reduce  them  to.  a  fine  and. 
mellow  condition  before  the  growing  season 
commences,  so  that  a  little  labor  with  a  shovel 
will  cover  the  entire  surface  with  an  excellent 
top-dressing,  the  good  effect  of  w'hich  will  be 
perceived  for  several  3’ears,  in  the  larger  quanti¬ 
ty  of  grass  and  hay,  and  in  the  better  quality. 

An  active  man  with  a  good  team  will  haul,  on 
an  average,  one  ton  of  earth  an  hour  half  a 
mile,  when  the  traveling  is  such  that  the  team 
may  haul  two  tons  per  load.  And  if  half  a  ton 
be  spread  on  each  square  rod,  it  will  require 
eighty  tons  to  top-dress  on  acre.  The  expense 
of  the  teams  for  hauling  need  not  be  computed, 
because  they  must  be  kept  in  winter,  w’hether 
they  work  or  not,  and  it  will  be  better  for 
them  to  labor  than  to  remain  idle.  Then  allow¬ 
ing  a  man  one  dollar  per  day,  if  he  hauls  only 
four  loads  per  da}’’,  making  eight  tons,  it  will 
cost  ten  dollars  to  top-dress  one  acre.  The 
grass  pi'oduced  by  such  a  dressing  over  and 
above  wiiat  wmuld  have  grown  in  a  single  sea¬ 
son,  will  ordinarily  more  than  pay  all  this  ex¬ 
pense.  Bat,  in  the  winter,  when  farmers  have 
little  to  do  besides  their  daily  chores,  they  can 
w’ork  a  few  hours  everv  day  at  top-dressing  in 
this  manner,  and  it  will  cost  them  even  less 
than  w’e  have  reckoned,  as  it  will  be  better  for 
both  men  and  teams  to  labor  moderately,  than 
to  remain  idle.  When  there  is  a  preponderance 
of  clay  in  the  soil,  sand,  or  sandy  loam,  or  muck 
may  be  hauled  instead  of  clay.  The  frosts  and 
rains  will  almost  surely  reduce  it  fine  before  the 
growing  season  commences,  and  it  will  answer 
the  double  purpose  of  a  mulch  and  fertilizer. 
When  the  snaw  is  off  the  gi’ound  on  a  mild  day, 
the  lumps,  if  there  are  many,  may  be  broken  up 
and  spread  by  a  harrow  turned  upon  its.back. 

—  <  II  - - - 

Protecting  Implements  and  Machinery. 

It  is  safe  to  state  that  more  tools  and  ma¬ 
chinery  are  used  up  by  rust  and  exposure  to  the 
W’eather,  than  by  the  actual  wear  and  tear  of 
use.  Very  few  tools  are  thrown  aside  because 
they  are  worn  out.  Harrows  are  frequently  left 
with  the  teeth  in  the  ground  all  winter,  and 
many  people  think  because  the  teeth  are  iron, 
they  are  not  injured.  But  the  scale  of  rust  that 
sometimes  forms  on  harrow’-teeth  destroys  more 
iron  during  the  winter,  than  is  worn  off  by  all 
the  harrowing  done  in  one  year.  The  same  is 
true  of  plows.  How  often  do  we  sec  good 
plows  standing  in  the  furrow  all  winter !  Water 
not  only  fills  the  cracks  in  the  wood,  but  enters 
every  joint,  causing  the  grain  of  the  timber  to 
expand  and  then  shrink  in  dry  weatlier,  and  at 
length  rot,. before  the  plow  is  worn  out,  and  the 
formation  of  a  scale  of  rust  on  the  iron  where  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  soil,  rapidly  uses  up 
the  iron  parts,  so  that  implements,  not  pro¬ 
tected,  goto  destruction  with  astonishing  rapidi- 
t}',  whether  made  ’of  wood  or  metal.  If  the 
surface  is  well  painted,  water  will  still  find'  its 
way  into  the  joints,  tenons  will  deca}',  and  the 
’U’ood  about  the  mortises  will  often  rot  in  a  few 
years.  Wagon  wheels  that  are  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  storms  and  sunshine,  even  wlien 
well  painted,  rust  out  fixster  than  they  wear  out. 
Water  soaks  into  joints  of  the  fellies  and  spokes 
and  between  tbe  tires  and  wood,  rustingthe  iron 
and  destroying  the  solidity  of  the  structure. 
This  is  why  wagon  tires  must  be  re-set  so  fre- 
quentl}'.  More  iron  will  rust  off  sleigh  shoes  in 
one  season,  when  they  rest  on  the  ground,  even 
under  shelter,  than  will  wear  off  while  running 
all  winter  in  a  snow  track.  The  same  is  equal¬ 
ly  true  of  hoes,  shovels,  and  many  other  tools. 
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Oil  a  farm  properly  furnished  with  cellars  and 
sheds,  of  course  all  implements  should  be  kept 
under  cover  at  all  seasons.  They  ought  to  he 
off  the  ground,  the  wood-work,  except  handles 
of  tools,  well  painted,  and  the  iron-work  painted 
or  protected  hy  a  simple  coating  of  boiled  lin¬ 
seed-oil.  But  the  question  may  be  asked  how 
may  a  farmer  protect  his  implements  and  ma 
chineiy,  when  he  has  not  suitable  builaings 
v>’hich  can  be  appropriated  to  such  a  purpose. 
There  are  several  ways  in  which  it  may  be  done 
very  satisfactorily.  The  farmer  on  the  prairies 
with  no  out-buildings  or  lumber  to  make  them, 
can  set  two  rows  of  posts  in  the  ground,  about 
16  feet  apart,  and  saw  off  the  tops  square  about 
three  or  four  feet  high,  pin  a  pole  on  each  row 
of  posts  for  plates,  make  rafters  of  poles,  and 
pin  them  to  the  plates,  and  split  out  thin  rails 
and  pin  them  to  the  rafters  about  one  foot  apart, 
then  cover  tlie  whole  with  straw  two  feet  thick. 
The  straw  should  be  spread  on  very  evenly,  and 
after  it  has  settled  down  and  the  surface  is  wet, 
raked  liglitly  so  as  to  turn  all  tlie  straws  on  the 
surface  down,  to  carry  off  the  rain.  Tiie  rafters 
should  have  about  “  one-third  pitcli.”  This 
will  be  sufficiently  steep  to  carry  off  all  the  rain. 
By  nailing  or  pinning  thin  rails,  like  collar 
beams,  from  one  rafter  to  another,  and  making 
a  straw  floor,  an  excellent  warm  apartment  may 
he  made  for  fowls  of  any  kind.  Even  geese  and 
ducks  ■will  ascend  to  it,'  cn  an  inclined  plane. 
Such  a  frame  may  also  be  covered  with  fence 
boards,  or  saw-log  slabs,  and  subserve  an  excel¬ 
lent  purpose  for  protecting  tools.  If  it  should 
not  carry  off  every  drop  of  rain,  it  need  not  he 
denounced.  It  is  the  drying  wind  and  sunshine, 
not  rain  alone,  that  injures  implements. 


Suspended  Bar  for  Barn-doors, 


Largo  barn-doors  are  usually  fastened  to  'a 
perpendicular  bar  one  end  of  which  enters  a 
mortise  in  the  beam  over  head  and  the  other  a 
mortise  in  the  floor.  Tlie  strength  of  a  man  is 
genoially  required  to  take  out  the  bar,  or  put 
it  jp.  Our  illustration  shows  a  more  conveni¬ 
ent  way  to  manage  the  cross-bar.  A  round  iron 
bolt  holds  tlie  bar  to  the  middle  rail  of  the  door, 
allowing  it  to  turn  freely  either  way.  Two  long 
gains,  one  in  the  floor  and  the  other  in  the  beam 
above  the  doors,  receive  the  ends  of  the  bar 
when  the  door  supporting  the  bar  is  closed.  In 
lieu  of  a  gain  in  the  beam  over  lieacl,  a  strip  of 
scantling  is  pinned  firmly  to  the  under  side  of 
the  beam,  and  tlie  upper  end  of  the  cross-bar 
when  set  erect,  comes  on  the  inside  of  the  strip. 


Killing  and  Scalding  Hogs. 

J.  Comfort,  writing  from  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa., 
gives  his  process  of  killing  and  scalding  hogs, 
which  has  much  to  recommend  it,  as  follows : 


“  I  have  frequently  thought  of  writing  a  word 
on  the  easiest,  quickest  and  most  humane  man¬ 
ner  of  slaughtering  hogs.  I  take  any  kind  of 


SCALDIHG  HOGS. 


gun  that  will  go  “loose,”  load  with,  say  one 
third  charge  of  powder  and  a  plug  of  hard 
wood,  about  an  inch  long  and  the  thickness  of 
the  ramrod.  This  I  shoot  directly  into  the  centre 
of  the  forehead  of  the  hog,  and  he  drops  at  once. 
The  head  is  not  injured,  as  to  meat ;  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  hog  biting  you.  You  have  no 
hard  tugging  and  lifting  to  catch  and  throw 
them,  both  of  wliich  are  hard  and  dangerous 
work,  and  the  hogs  will  bleed  out  better,  as  the 
nervous  systen.  receives  so  sudden  a  shock,  that 
they  are  not  able  to  draw  the  blood  into  the 
lungs,  ill  case  the  wind-pipe  should  be  cut  in 
sticking.  It  is  easy  to  picture  laying  hogs  on 
their  backs,  but  try  it  one  year  ana  try  shooting 
next,  and  my  word  for  it,  yonrpen  will  ever  after¬ 
ward  be  free  from  squealing  on  butchering  clay. 

“Now  as  to  our  method  of  scalding  hogs. 
I’Ve  set  two  posts  about  twelve  feet  long,  in¬ 
cluding  two  feet  in  the  ground,  and  about  twelve 
feet  apart,  and  connect  them  by  a  beam  on  top. 
Under  this  beam,  and  near  one  post,  I  sink  an 
ordinary  half-hogshead  in  the  ground,  and  place 
a  pulley  on  the  beam  directly  over  it,  and 
another  pulley  on  the  side  and  near  the  bottom 
of  tlie  adjacent  post.  A  rope  is  passed  lli rough 
these  and  attached  to  the  hog’s  hind  leg,  and 
then  he  may  he  easilj'-  hauled  up  and  dropped 
into  the  tub,  then  taken  out  to  air  and  clean  ; 
and  lastly  he  may  be  hoisted  up  and  hooked  on 
to  the  beam  by  chains  to  hang.  Such  beams  may 
be  arranged  to  hang  as  many  hogs  as  you  may 
wish  to  slay.  A  common  barrel  kettle  kept  boil¬ 
ing  will  keep  the  ■\vater  in  the  scalding  tub  hot 
enough,  by  adding  hot  and  taking  out  cold,  to 
continue  scalding  an  indefinite  time;  all  with 
little  cost,  little  fuel,  little  lifting,  and  the  kill¬ 
ing  with  little  suffering  to  the  animal.  All 
things  considered,  this  is  the  best  mode  I  ever 
saw  or  used  for  killing  and  scalding  hogs.” 


Western  Agriculture. 


J.  Welton,  writing  from  Winnebago  Co.,  Ill., 
some  months  since,  says ;  “  When  I  read 

‘  Western  Bog's'  clashing  averments  in  July 
American  Agriculturist  of  their  doings  in 
Lasalle  Co.,  I  noticed  he  failed  to  tell  anything 


about  the  amount  of  their  products  per  acre  in 
that  section  of  onr  prolific  State.  The  remarks 
of  ‘C.  S.  W.,’  of  Iowa,  in  your  August  number 
are  so  important,  frank  and  truthful,  that  1 
would  offer  a  few  in  the  same  spirit. 

“  I  am  constrained  to  say,  that  a  moiety  of  the 
farming  operations  in  NortJjern  Illinois  are  by  fai 
more  slovenly  and  unproductive,  than  I  evet 
noticed  in  other  Northern  States,  though  our 
natural  resources  greatly  surpass  most  of  them. 
Thirty  years  ago  I  visited  on  the  banks  of  the 
Illinois  river,  and  travelled  more  or  less  in  La¬ 
Salle  and  Putnam  counties.  There  the  ■weeds 
were  so  abundant  in  some  places  as  to  prevent 
one  on  horseback,  from  seeing  an  ox,  ■when 
within  a  few  rods,  but  the  pioneers  there  know 
how  to  produce  very  large  ears  of  corn.  Four 
years  since  I  was  again  travelling  near  the 
Illinois  river,  in  Putnam  county,  passing  an  ex¬ 
tensive  corn-field,  in  which  stalks  and  weeds 
appeared  much  more  abundant  than  ears.  T 
•asked  three  men,  ■who  were  cutting  up  and  put- 
■  ting  it  into  stooks;  ‘How  much  more  than 
twenty  bushels  to  the  acre  will  this  fielchof  corn 
average?’  The  ready  response -was :  ‘That  if 
■ivould  fall  short  of  that  by  more  than  one  half, 
with  which  I  fully  coincided. 

“I  have  for  many  years  regarded  Indian  corn 
as  preeminently  the  Western  Fanner’s  crop,  and 
it  will  be  diflicult  to  find  anywliere  a  soil  and 
climate  better  adapted  to  the  profitable  growth 
of  the  stalwart  plant,  than  that  of  onr  whole 
State,  and  yet,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  the 
two  most  northerly  counties,  through  ■which 
Rock  River  runs,  have  not,  for  the  last  eighteen 
j'ears,  averaged  25  bushels  or  even  20  bushels  of 
merchantable  corn  per  acre,  counting  all  the 
lands  each  year,  that  have  been  planted  in  corn, 
though  in  that  time  it  m.ay  have  avei'aged  fifty 
husliel  basketfuls  of  ears  and  nubbins.  N^^ver- 
theless,  I  firmly  believe,  before  ten  3'ears  shall 
have  elapsed,  that  all  our  ■well-to-do  farmers, 
instead  of  being  satisfied  with  thirty  or  forty 
bushels  per  acre,  %vill  not  then  publish  about 
their  success  in  corn  gro'tving,  if  it  falls  short  ol 
seventy  bushels,-  and  that  then  more  Illinois 
farmers  will  tell  how  much  their  corn  crop  ex 
ceeded  eighty,  than  can  now  boast  of  growing 
over  forty  bushels  per  acre,  and  that  then,  in¬ 
stead  as  now,  of  growing  the  smaller  varieties, 
so  as  to  escape  a  killing  frost,  they  will  grow 
the  larger  kinds  of  .dent  corn,  and  have  their 
whole  fields  out  of  the  reach  of  killing  fro.sts 
before  the  12th  of  September,  whetiier  tiie  sea¬ 
sons  may  prove  ■n'et  or  diy.  Of  course,  the 
above  assumptions  becoming  establislied  facts 
before  ten  years  have  passed,  most  Illinois 
farmers  ■ivill  have  abandoned  growing  wheat  at 
the  rate  of  from  three  to  thirteen  bushels  per 
acre,  to  send  4000  miles,  to  exchange  for  the 
light  fabrics  of  foreign  shops.  Therefore : 

“  Let  Illinoisans,  whose  lands  abound  in  clay 
subsoils,  plow  them  in  the  fall  not  less  than 
eight  or  nine  inches  deep,  while  the  ground  is 
warm  enough  to  cause  the  weed  seeds  to  germi¬ 
nate.  Select  the  eight-roived  corn  as  early  as  the 
first  ■week  in  September,  and  by  all  means  (not 
objecting  to  have  it  kiln  dried)  have  it  diy,  cob 
and  all  before  any  frost  can  reach  it.  If  such 
corn  ground  be  prepared  in  spring  and  the  seed 
drilled  in  in  good  time  and  in  the  best  manner, 
rolling  the  ground  if  need  be,  and  harrowing 
and  cultivating  it  sufficiently,  with  good 
implements,  not  using  a  hoe  at  all,  the  farmers 
may  rationally  hope  to  gather  more  than  twice 
tlie  usual  average  crop  of  sound  corn,  pro¬ 
vided  always  they  succeed  in  liaving  only  just 
a  proper  number  of  plants  to  a  given  area.” 
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Fig.  1. — METHOD  OF  HOLDING  AN  ANIMAL. 


Wooden  Horn  Knobs— How  Put  on. 


2. — KNOB. 


The  ends  of  the  horns  of  some  cows,  and  oxen 
are  So  pointed,  that  unless  mounted  with  knobs, 
serious  wounds  are  .easily  inflicted.  We  have 
seen  the  flesh  of  neat  cattle  laid  open  several 
inches  in  length  by  pugnacious  bullocks,  and 
horses  and  colts  with  dangerous  and  even  fatal 
wounds  given  by  the  horn  of  some  hooking 
beast.  The  small  brass  knobs  which  are  screwed 
on  the  horns,  are  worth  but  little,,  as  they  are 
too  small.  In  order  elfectually  to  prevent  in¬ 
jury,  the  balls  should.be  as 
large  as  a  man’s  fist.  More¬ 
over,  when  vicious  cattle 
have  such  large  knobs  on 
their  horns,  thej'^  will  soon 
get  completely  over  their 
propensity  to  hook,  and 
'large  and  small  will  herd 
peaceably  in  a  small  yard, 
where  it  would  be  danger¬ 
ous  to  keep  them,  were  there  no  knobs  on  their 
horns.  We  once  owned  a  hooking  cow  with  long, 
sharp-pointed  horns,  that  was  a  terror  to  every 
other  animal  in  the  yard,  until  large  knobs  were 
put  On  her  horns,  when  she  shortly  became  peace¬ 
able  and  harmless  as  a  lamb,  permitting  small 
cattle,  that  once  trembled  with  feag  when  a  rod 
distant,  to  feed  close  by  her  side.  We  have  been 
long  accustomed  to  use  large  wooden  knobs,  for 
the  horns  of  every  animal  more  than  one  year 
old,  if  the  horns  had  attained  suflicient  growth 
to  admit  of  boring  a  gimblet  hole  near  the 
small-  end,  without  entering  the  quick.  In  the 
horns  of  some  cattle  the  quick  extends  to  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  tips,  until  they  are,  perhaps, 
two  years  of  age,  and  the  horns  of  some  cows 
and  oxen  may  be  bored, 
without  touching  the  quick,  . 
three  inches  or  more  below 
the  ends.  To  make  these 
knobs,  select  a  few  well  sea¬ 
soned,  sound  sticRs  of  some 
tough  wood,  which  will  not 
split  easily,  like  yellow  lo¬ 
cust,  iron  wood  (or  horn¬ 
beam,)  river  beech,  or  pep- 
peridge.  A  piece  two  feet 
and  a  half  long  and  4  inches 
thick  in  the  clear,  will  make 
six  knobs,  4  inches  in  dia 
meter  and  4i  inches  long, 
shaped  like  fig.  2,  above,  and  an  expert  wood¬ 
turner  will  get  them  out  in  a  few  minutes  at  a 


cost  of  about  two  cents  a  piece. 
Soon  after  they  are  turned,  they 
should  be  sawed  apart  and  bored 
through  with  a  i-inch  bit,  to  pre¬ 
vent  unequal  drying  and  crack¬ 
ing.  -The  pin-hole  (seen  in  the 
cut)  should  be  bored  I  of  an  inch 
from  the  tip-end,  using  a  sharp 
nail  bit.  Then  the  hole  should 
be  reamed  out  with  a  bung-hole 
borer,  shown  in  fig.  3,  making  a 
tapering  hole,  as  indicated  by 
dotted  lines  in  fig.  2,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  knob.  Soak  the  knobs 
thus  made,  several  days  in  lin¬ 
seed  oil  or  coal  tar,  to  prevent 
shrinking  and  cracking  when  on 
the  horns.  If  the  animal  to  be 
adorned  will  not  allow  its  horns 
to  be  bored,  make  it  fast  by  the 
horns  ■  to  a  bar  or  pole  fastened 
securely  in  a  gate  or  doorway, 
which  has  strong  posts.  Ream  out  the  holes 
to.  fit  the  horns  well.  Then  crowd  on  the 
balls,  mark  each  horn  on  both  sides  with  a 
square-pointed  awl,  and,  removing  the  balls, 
bore  the  horns  half-way  through  from  each  side, 
using  a  small  gimlet  having  a  sharp  screw.  Use 
pins  of  No.  11  or  12  steel  wire,  3  inches  long, 
filed  to  round  points.  The  holes  in  the  horns 
should  be  bored  “drawing”  to  keep  the  knobs 
from  working  loose— that  is,  they  should  have 
the  effect  to  spring  the  pin  down  in  the  middle, 
but  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  its  diameter. 
"When  the  holes  are  so  bored,  the  pins  must  be 
driven  in  with  some  force.  To  do  thi§,  a  heavy 
sledge  hammer,  or  stone  weighing  20  or  30 
pounds,  should  be  held  against  tlic  knob  to  pre- 


3. — KEAMER. 

They  should  be 


Fig.  4.— WOODEN  KNOBS  ON  CATTLE. 

vent  all  jarring,  as  cattle  are  extremely  sensitive 
to  any  blow  upon  their  horns.  Drive  each  pin 
about  a  quarter  of  au  inch  beneath  the  surface. 


The  best  way  to  insert  the  ring  is,  to  lash  the  head 
^of  the  bull  to  a  strong  post,*or  to  a  bar  beUvecu 
two  trees,  or  strong 
posts,  as  shown 
in  another  col¬ 
umn.  Theii  make 
a  puncture  with  a 
white-hot,  pointed 
iron  as  large  as  the 
ring,  by  thrusting 
it  througli  the  sep- 
ium,  or  wall  be¬ 
tween-  the  nostrils, 
and  drawing  it  out  again  instantaneousl}'. 
It  will  be  easM7'  for  some,  to  use  a  large  leath¬ 
er  punch,  or  even. an  awl,  to  make  the  hole. 
Then  insert  the  ring,  screw  in  the  bolt,  which 
should  turn  in  hard,  with  the  strap-  attached. 
The  strap  ought  to  be  of  the  toughest  harness 
leather  and  the  flap  riveted,  and  sewed  besides, 


BULL  KING. 


for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

How  To  Eaise'  Turkeys. 


The  Best  King  for  a  Bull, 

The  ring  we  here  illustrate  is  far  superior  to 
the  circular  rings  in  common  use.  The  circular 
part  is  placed  in  the  nose  and  a-  strong  strap  is 
attached  to  the  straight  cross-piece.  The  ring 
should  be  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  made 
of  iron  bent  into  a  bow,  or  U  shape;  In  one 
end  of  the  U,  an  eye  is  made,  through  which  a 
steel  bolt  passes,  having  a  screw  head,  and 
screwing  through  the  other  end  of  the  U,  in 
which  a  thread  is  cut.  The  circular  portion 
should  be  finished  perfectly  smooth,  so  as  to 
cause  no  irritation  to  the  pose  of  the  animal.^ 


“  In  the  first  place,  select  a  good  kind.  The 
autumn  or  early  in  winter  is  the  most  favora¬ 
ble  time  for  that — just  before  the  birds  are  sent 
to  market.  Keep  them  well  during  the  winter ; 
make  pets  of  them  if  you  like.  Mine  eat  from 
my  hand,  and  answer  to  my  call.  In  the  spring, 
a  few  days  before  they  begin  to  lay  (which  is 
about  two  weeks  after  moulting),  put  them  in 
an  enclosure,  where  it  is  most  desirable  to  have 
their  nests,  and  where  they  can  not  get  out. 
After  they  have  made  their  nests,  they  may  bo 
set  at  liberty  without  any  fear  of  roaming  or 
straying.  Next,  take  good  care  of  the  eggs. 
They  should  be  gathered  carefully  every  day, 
and  placed  between  layers  of  Lannel  or  cotton, 
in  a  place  of  uniformly  cool  temperature,  and 
turned  over  every  day.  In  spring,  after  the 
turkeys  begin  to  lay,  it  is  often  cold  enough  to 
freeze  the  ground,  when,  if  the  eggs  are  suffered 
to  lie  out,  they  will  become  chilled,  and  will 
not  hatch.  In  warm  weather,  it  is  not  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  the  eggs.  As  soon  as  the  birds  are 
hatched,  feed  them  warm  bread  and  milk,  well 
peppered,  with  boiled  eggs  added;  or  with  lop- 
pered  milk,  thickened  with  cooked  corn  meal, 
or  canaille  (wheat  middlings)  which  is  better.  A 
little  care  in  these  matters  wall  repay  all  efforts. 
Before  I  knew  how  to  take  care  of  the  eggs,  I 
set  30  eggs  one  year,  and  but  one  of  them  hatch¬ 
ed  !  The  next  year  1  set  40  eggs,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  hatched,  and  the  birds  lived.  At  pres¬ 
ent  prices,  raising  poultry  is  a  much  more  pleas¬ 
ant  and  easy  occupation  than  the  slavish  drud¬ 
gery  of  making  butter  and  cheese.  At  least  such 
is  the  opinion  of  a  Cayuga  Co,  farmeb’?  'Wife,'* 

- -  ■  ,  iimM  ■  H  - - - 

g  Light  Stables  for  all  but  Fattening 
,  Animals, 

Light  is  as  essential  to  the  healthiness  of  the 
eye,  as  good  food  is  for  the  stomach.  Light 
strengthens  the  eye.  Darkness,  and  especially 
sudden  changes  from  darkness  to  light,  tend  to 
weaken  the  vision  of  both  men  and  animals. 
When  a  horse  is  taken  from  a  dark  stable,  he 
walks  as  if  he  were  blind,  and  the  light  that 
meets  his  eyes  appears  to  cause  pain.  Every 
stable  should  have  glass  windows,  wherever 
the  climate  is  too  cold  ta  admit  of  open  win¬ 
dows.  When  it  is  not  convenient  to  have  a 
glass  window  in  the  walls,  panes  of  glass  may 
be  fitted  to  holes  sawed  in  the  door;  •  or  a  sash 
containing  a  single  row  of  panes  may  be  set  in 
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a  frame  over  the  dopr.  When  stock  stand  in 
their  stalls  facing  a  barn-floor  or  large  feed- 
room,  if  their  mangers  are  not  boarded  up  tight, 
light  may  be  admitted  through  windows  above, 
or  in  the  barn-doors.  But  if  they  stand  with 
their  heads  to  the  wall,  light  may  enter  at  any 
part  of  the  stable,  except  in  front  of  them. 
Farmers  often  saw  round  holes  through  the 
boards  of  frame  stables  before  each  horse,  which 
are  closed  by  slides,  and  these  allow  pure  air  to 
enter  as  well  as  light.  This  is  a  poor  plan,  but 
better  than  nothing.  There  should  be  windows 
at  the  ends  or  rear,  enough  to  make  the  whole 
stable  as  light  as  a  family  sitting  joom.  They 
should  be  capable  of  being  opened  for  free  air 
in  summer,  and  situated  so  that  draughts  of  air 
will  not  fall  upon  the  bodies  or  legs  of  the  ani¬ 
mals,  but  circulate  above  their  backs.  Per¬ 
fect  ventilation  must  be  otherwise  obtained, 
when  the  weather  is  so  cold  that  the  windows 
must  be  closed.  When  window  glass  has  been 
broken  out,  -wooden  panes  are  often  inserted, 
and  cobwebs  and  dust  too  frequently  intercept 
the  light.  For  the  benefit  of  the  eyes  of  all 
animals,  stable  windows  should  be  well  glazed 
and  frequently  washed.  Most  of  the  stables  in 
the  country  are  not  provided  with  suitable  win¬ 
dows,  while  a  large  proportion  have  none  at  all, 
the  stables  being  almost  as  dark  as  midnight. 
Light  and  sunsliine  in  winter  are  essential  to 
healthy  vital  action  of  all  our  animals.  But  the 
desirable  quiet  of  fattening  animals  is  better  at¬ 
tained  in  dark  apartments,  and  no  perceptible 
bad  effect  upon  their  health  is  noticed  in  the 
few  months  of  stall  feeding,  which  usually  pre¬ 
cede  their  sale  for  slaughter. 

The  Best  Horse  Stable. 


The  best  for  us  and  for  our  horses,  is  the  best 
we  can  afford.  If  one  can  do  no  better  by  his 
horses  than  to  give  them  an  open  shed,  then  of 
course  the  open  shed  is  the  best  stable  his  horses 
can  have.  So  if  we  can  not  all  afford  the  very 
test,  yet  if  we  know  what  that  is  we  shall  come 
nearer  to  it,  with  what  means  we  have. 

It  is  probable  that  a  horse  will  take  more 
comfort  and  do  better  in  a  box  stall,  or  “  loose 
box”  10  feet  square,  (10  x  8  will  do  very  well,) 
than  in  any  other  stall.  The  floor  of  such  a  stall, 
if  made  of  3  x  4  joists  set  edgeways,  *|  ^  of  an  inch 
apart,  and  level,  over  a  grouted  and  cemented 
floor,  inclining  toward  a  (Jrain  to  carry  off  the 
urine,  will  always  be  dry,  and  if-  covered  with  a 
foot  of  straw  will  be  very  soft  and  comfortable. 
The  droppings  may  easily  be  removed  with  a 
fork.  There  should  be  abundant  light,  free  ven¬ 
tilation,  and  a  feeding  box  and  manger.  The 
manger  ought  to  extend  ’from  the  floor  about 
3  feet  high,  having  tight  sides,  the  top  proteet- 
cd  by  an  iron  rail,  oi;one  of  wood  bound  with 
iron,  being  two  feet  from  the  head  of  the  stall.; 
the  front  side  should  be  set  in  6  inches  at  the 
bottom,  that  is,  be  18  inches  from  the  head  of 
the  stall.  Inside  the  manger  a  tight  false  bot¬ 
tom,  1  foot  from  the  floor,,  should  be  placed. 
This  box  is  to  hold  dry  fodder,  and  there  should 
be  an  iron  follower  (to  lie  on  the  hay)  3  feet  long 
and  14  inches  wide,  made  of  two  rods  of  half- 
inch  iron,  the  one  toward  the  front  turned  at 
each  end,  so  as  to  form  with  the  other  piece  a 
parallelogram,  of  the  length  and  width  named. 
There  should  be  two  cross-pieces  welded  in 
a  foot  apart,  and"  the  ends  should  exteml 
towards  the  rear  six  inches,  and  each  form 
a  hook,  by  which  the  follower  may  be  huhg  on 
the  back  of  the  manger  box.  There  should  be 
an  opening  at  tha  bottom  at  one  end  of  the 


manger,  so  as  to  sweep  it  out  easily.  Between 
this'  and  one  side  of  the  stall  should  be  set  a  box 
for  grain  and  cut  feed,  capable  of  holding  about 
a  bushel.  This  should  be  at  the  same  level  with 
the  top  of  the  manger,  and  may  well  be  of  the 
same  width,  and  about  1  foot  in  length,  and  1 
foot  deep,  the  front  and  rear  sides  sloping  to¬ 
ward  the  centre  a  little.  To  prevent  the  horse 
throwing  his  feed  out,  a  single  rod  of  iron  may 
be  hinged  to  the  back  of  the  feed  box  to  fall 
across  it  and  rest  in  a  .slot  in  the  front.  The 
manger  and  feed  box  should  be  made  of  2-inch 
oak  stuff  and  very  strong.  There  may  be,  also, 
an  arrangement  for  feeding  without  entering 
the  stall,  and  for  a  breeding  mare  it  is  quite  an 
advantage  to  have  an  outside  door  open  into  a 
small  yard,  where  in  comfortable  weather  she 
can  move  about  and  take  an  airing  at  pleasure. 


Feeding  Grain  to  Stock  Profitably. 

There  is  a  class  of  farmers,  and  perhaps  some 
among  them  read  the  Armrican  Agriculturist, 
who  still  question  whether  it  will  pay  to  -feed  ani¬ 
mals  the  grain  which  they  themselves  raise. 
They  have  not  satisfied  themselves  by  their  OM'n 
experience  in  making  beef,  mutton,  or  pork.  If 
grain  be  properly  fed  to  animals  of  a  good 
breed,  there  is  no  doubt  about  its  being  usually 
a  paying  operation ;  but  fed  out  imground  and 
irregularly,  if  the  animals  are  ever  so  good,  it 
seldom  pays.  There  is  a  difference,  also,  in  the 
manner  of  computing  the  gains  which  usually 
accrue  from  the  grain  consumed  by  animals.  A 
good  portion  of  the  profits  of  converting  grain 
into  meat.of  any  kind,  cannot  be  realized  by  the 
sale  of  the  meat ;  for  many  times  an  animal 
will  not  sell  for  as  much  money  as  the  grain 
and  hay  it  has  consumed  while  fattening.  Iii 
view  of  this  fact  alone,  feeding  grain  appears  to 
be  a  poor  practice.  Nevertheless,  multitudes  of 
the  best  farmers  of  our  country  sell  but  little 
grain,  others  sell  none  at  all,  while  many  pur¬ 
chase  much  more  than  they  raise  on  their  own 
land,  and  feed  it  all  to  stock  of  some  kind,  and 
yet  derive  a  paying  profit  from  the  business. 
Others  attempt  it  and  fail  because  they  feed 
poor  stock,  not  well  purchased  nor  selected,  or 
because  they  do  not  feed  with  proper  system, 
nor  preserve  with  sufficient  care  the  solid  and 
liquid  manure  of  the  fattening  animals.  In  fact, 
it  is  in  the  manure  alone  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  profit  of  fattening  beef,  sheep  and  swine 
consists,  to  most  of  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
more  manure,  and  the  better  saved,  the  fgreater 
the  profit,  even  in  Illinois.  ■  . 

The  way  to  begin  is,  to  get  good  animals  and 
to  put  them  in  fair  order  on  grass.  Meat  can  be 
made  on  grass  in  warm  -weather  more  econom¬ 
ically  than  on  any  other  feed.  Those  -persons 
who  attempt  to  make  beef  of  poor  cows  and 
bullocks,  or  mutton,  of  poor  sheep,  by  feeding 
hay  and  grain,  without  commencing  on  grass, 
will  never  make  out  well. 

■  When  one  intends  to  prepare  a  lot  of  bul¬ 
locks  or  sheep  for  marketing  in  the  spring,  he 
should  commence  feeding  a  small  quantity  of 
grain  per  head-  as  soon  as  grass  begins  to  ffiil, 
for  in  passing  from  grass  to  hay,  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  lose  any  of  the  flesh  or  fat  that 
has  accumulated  during  the  grazing  season.  If 
by  irregularity  of  feeding,  or  by  exposure  to 
storms,  or  by  short  allowances  of  feed,  an  ani¬ 
mal  is  required  to  use  up  a  pound  of  fat  to 
maintain  the  heat  and  to  supply  the  natural 
wastes  of  the  body,  it  will  take  several  days 
to  replace  the  small  amount  that  has  been  lost 


by  this  bad  management.  Every  animal  should 
be  fed  enough  -to  keep  it  improving  a  little  every 
day.  Some  bullocks  require  more  meal  than 
others,  and  the  same  is  true  of  sheep.  A  dry 
cow,  or  a  bullock  three  or  four  years  old,  de¬ 
signed  for  beef  next  Mayor  June,  should  receive 
not  less  than  two  quarts  of  Indian  corn  meal, 
or  its  equivalent  in  some  other'grain,  during  the 
months  of  December  and  January.  After  this, 
the  quantity  may  be  increased  at  pleasure,  and 
should  always  be  increased  from  month  to 
month,  according  to  the  feeding  capacity  of  the 
animal,  the  calculation  being  to  finish  off  the 
fattening  with  ten  to  twenty  days  grazing,  with¬ 
out  reducing  the  quantity  of  grain.  -  In  addition 
to  this  amount  of  meal,  they  should  have  a  fod¬ 
dering  of  hay,  once  daily,  and  one  of  cornstalks,  • 
and  a  few  hours  daily  in  a  yard  with  access  to 
good  straw.  If  a  farmer  has  a  power  cutter,  it 
is  far  more  economical  to  chaff  the  hay,  straw 
and  cornstalks,  wet  it,  and  mingle  the  meal  with 
it.  Feed  prepared  in  this  manner,  is  better  for 
sheep  as  well  as  neat  cattle  and-  horses.  The 
use  of  oil-meal  for  beef  animals  must  be  regulat¬ 
ed  on  the  same  principles,  as  a  substitute  for 
part  of  the  meal.  Wethers  and  dry  ewes  should 
receive  nearly  or  quite  one  pound  of  Indian 
corn  or  corn  meal  per  head  daily,  or  what  is 
better,  half  a  pound  of  oil  meal  and  half  a 
pound  of  corn  or  of  barley  meal  jnixed.  It  is 
folly  to  attempt  to  make  meat  in  cold  weather, 
without  complete  protection  from  cold  and  wet. 


A  Needed  Reform  and  its  Profitable 
Practice. 


A  correspondent  in  Ehode  Island,  whose  good 
common  sense  in  farming  matters  leads  him 
into  uncommon  good  practices,  gives  us  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  procedure  in  a  matter  in  which  re¬ 
form  among  farmers  is  especially  needed,  not 
only  for  their  own  comfort,. but  for  the  profit  of 
all  whose  lands  will  not  be  injured  by  enrichment. 
Alluding  to  fr-e  well  known  fact,  that  the  agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  Chinese  differs  from  ours  essentially  in. 
their  employing  few  or  no  beasts  of  labor,  and 
hence,  being-  deprived  of  their  manure,  the 
people  economize  with  care  and  collect  from 
every  source  the  material  which  we  so  ihuch 
neglect  under  the  name  of  “  night-soil,”  he  says ; 

“  I  sympathize  with  Liebig’s  Chinaman  who 
applies  to  ehch  guest  for  a  fertilizing  souvenir. 
That  is,  I  respect  the  latent  motive,  the  niani- 
festation  of  which  is  open  to  criticism.  But  how 
can  we  judge  severely  the  taste  of  our  antipodes 
in  their  most  necessary  economy,  or  say,  that  is 
made  public  which  should  be  hidden,  when 
notoriously  our  own  country  and  village  privies 
are 'SO  indelicately  conspicuous.  I  came  into 
the  management  of  such  a  one  a  few  years  ago. 
No  one  could  enter  it  without  being  exposed  to 
the  view  of  passing  travellers.  Other  circumstan¬ 
ces  combined  to  render  it  about  as  unmanageable 
a  nuisance  as  could  be  contrived.  I  resolved  to 
move  it,  and  a  shaded  angle  formed  by  carriage 
house  and  wood-shed,  which  stood  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  touching  at  the  corners, 
seemed  the  most  desirable  place  for  it.  The 
buildings  were  under-pinned  at  this  point  about 
three  feet  high,  making  two  sides  of  the  vault 
all  above  ground.  A  few  bricks  made  another 
side,  and  -the -back  was  closed  by  a  light,  flat 
stone,  easily  movable.  Having  cut  an  opening 
in  the  carriage  room  of  the  size  of  the  front  of 
the  privy,  it  was  moved  to  its  place,  and  then 
an  entry  was  partitioned  off  in  the  carriage  house, 
opening  out-side,  and  large  enough  to  hold  a 
bin  that  would  contain  a  cartload  of  feat.  In 
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this  bill  there  ever  lies  a  most  vigilant  dipper, 
always  ready  to  smother  any  vagrant  gases  with 
the  fine  peat.  No  extraordinary  quantity  of 
fluid  is  carried  thither ;  the  tide  of  broken  glass , 
and  crockery  is  turned  in  another  direction  also 
— in  spite  of  Biddy’s  ejaculations  that  she  had 
always  thrown  it  there  ‘  in  the  best  of  families.’ 
The  wood  and  sifted  coal-ashes,  are  deposited 
in  the  vault  as  fast  as  made,  taking  care 
that  they  have  ample  time  to  cool.  ‘  That’s  all 
wrong,  say  you — ashes  and  manure  ?  Chemical 
heresy,  so  far  as  agricultural  economy  is  con¬ 
cerned’!’  'Wait  a  bit — you  forgot  the  peat.  Make 
a  bed  of  peafj>,  for  the  ashes  and  manure,  cover¬ 
ing  with  the  same,  and  their  disposition  to 
quarrel  will  only  redound  to  your  benefit,  as  it 
but  wears  upon  the  bed-clothes.  I  felt  sensitive 
on  the  same  point  once,  but  have  grown  cal¬ 
lous.  I  offset  defective  science  with  the  green 
peas  I  get  in  May  from. the  use  of  the  mixture. 
And  the  cleaning  of  the  building  every  spring 
or  fall,  is  a  tidy  job— a  $55  job — (11 -barrels 
worth  $5  each,  as  I  reckon  it,  makes  $55).  In 
place  of  the  annual  ton  of  guano,  I  have  a  mass 
of  manure  with  an  earthy  and  ashy  odor — 

‘  nothing  to  offend  the  most  refined  tastes  ’ — as 
the  small  bills  say;  I  usually  do  this  work  myself.” 

Our  correspondent  entertains  too  strict  notions 
of  chemical  orthodoxy,  and  is  too  much  in¬ 
clined  to  make  himself  out  a  heretic.  Chemical 
teachings  are  against  mingling  alkaline  sub¬ 
stances,- like  ashes  oiTimewith  manures  contain¬ 
ing  ammonia.  Fresh  manure  does  not  contain 
much,  if  any,  and  the  ashes  produce  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  decomposing  effect, especially  as  modified  and 
regulated  by  the  peat.  Were  it  not  for  abundant 
peat  and  moisture,  however,  ammonia  would  be 
constantly,  though  gradually,  escaping.  The 
subject  of  “Earth  Closets”  is  being  mooted  in 
England  with  good  effect,  and  it  ought  to  be 
known  that  the  use  of  dry  loamy  or  clayey  soil, 
instead  of  peat,  will  answer  an  excellent  pur¬ 
pose,  perhaps  as  good  as  peat  or  swamp  muck. 

—  ^  - - 

L9ok  ahead— What  will  the  New  Year 
Bring? 

As  farmers,  throughout  the  country,  we  are 
very  prosperous.  All  products  of  the  farm 
bring  high  prices  and  meet  with  very  ready 
sale.  Will  this -state  of  things  continue?  No¬ 
body  can  tell ;  a  few  financial  blunders  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  perhaps  a  single  one 
might  change  the  whole  aspect  of  the  nation 
from  one  of  business  prosperity  to  one  of  panic 
and  distress.  As  tillers  of  the  soil  we  should 
be  ready  for  any  emergency,  providing  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  what  we  are  most  to  need  in  the  sow¬ 
ing  and  growing  season,  whether  it  be  labor,  or 
manure,  or  both.  Over  a  large  section,  the 
productiveness  of  the  land,  and  hence  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  farmers  for  the  season,  depends  al¬ 
most  wholly  on  labor.  The  farmers  are  pros¬ 
perous  in  proportion  to.  the  amount -of  land 
they  can  plow,  and  plant,  and  cultivate,  if  they 
only  have  favorable  seasons  and  herds,  to  har¬ 
vest  and  consume  their  crops.  With  them,  loo/c- 
ing  ahead  is  securing  labor  and  implements  be¬ 
forehand,  taking  good  care  of  their  stock  of  all¬ 
kinds,  or  looking  out  for  more,  and  too  often  it 
is  only  this.  There  are  other  years  after  1866 
to  be  looked  out  for,  and  every  means  which 
intelligent  culture,  of  both  mind  and  soil,  can 
bring  to  bear,  to  increase  the.  crops  upon  the 
cultivated  surface  should  be  employed — for 
thus  the  cost  of  their  production  is  greatly 
cheapened,  and  corresponding  profits  realized. 


It  is  to  make  one  acre  equal  to  two  or  three 
that  we  husband  manure,  saving  all  the  leach-, 
ings,  and  all  liquids ;  that  we  plow  deep,  and 
subsoil,  and  drain,  and  get  out  the  stones.  And 
to  make  the  corn,  the  hay,  and  roots,  and  stalks 
go  farther,  we  house  our  cattle,  and  other  stock, 
and  keep  them  warm  with  clap-boards  or  shin¬ 
gles  instead  of  extra  fodder.  Thus  many  a  ten 
acres,  with  good  buildings  and  good  planning, 
and  management,  is  equal  to  forty,  or  even 
a  hundred  acres  in  actual  profit.* 

Look  ahead,  then.  Let  us  plan  for  what  is 
as  certain  as  the  world,  namely  Seed-time  and 
Harvest,  for  securing  good  labor  of  all  kinds, 
the  best  implements,  that  the  labor  may  be  most 
'  advantageously  expended,  plenty  of  manure,  as 
“  muck  is  money,  ”  and  for  a  full  stock  of  cattle, 
great  and  small.  Let  us  get  ahead  with  all 
work  that  can  be  done  in  wintei',  before  spring 
comes  with  its  multifarious  toils,  looking  out  for 
seeds,  for  all  kinds  of  repairing,  and  putting  tools 
in  order  for  work,  for  whatever  will  expedite 
work,  or  make  it  tell  better,  or  result  in  more 
of  good.  Thus  shall  we  prepare  for  the  un¬ 
known  future,  and  be  ready  to  profit  by  the 
favors,  or  meet  the  reverses  of  fortune,  which 
we  can  not  control,  but  may  provide  against. 

Bidwell  Brothers’  Experience  in  Bee¬ 
keeping  the  Past  Season. 

Our  airn  in  the  past  season  was  to  get  our  bees 
into  frame  hives,  and  Italianized,  and  to  secure 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  sui’plus  honey. 

Advantages  of  Frame  Hives. — In  frame  hives 
with  straight  combs  the  bees  are  completely 
under  our  control.  If  one  stock  is  in  need  of  a 
queen,  bees,  bee-bread,  or  honey,  it  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  one  having  an  excess,  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  both  be  improved;  a  large  gain  can  be 
made  in  this  way.  In  swarming,  a  comb  from 
the  old  hive  containing  honey  and  brood  can  be 
given  to  the  new  swam,  keeping  them  from 
flying  away  and  giving  them  a  good  start.  'We 
are  confident  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  all  nat¬ 
ural  swarms  in_  this  State,  usually  the  largest 
and  best,  fly  off  and  are  lost.  Drone  combs 
may  be  removed  and  worker  comb  given  in¬ 
stead,  thereby  increasing  the  yield  one-fourth. 

To  avoid  the  raisin.g  of  black  drones,  early 
last  spring,  we  removed  the  frames,  containing 
drone  comb  from  25  stocks,  and  20  which  were 
not  used  in  raising  Italian  queens,  yielded  near¬ 
ly  one-third  more  than  an  equal  number  with 
drones.  Indeed,  all  stocks  that  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  drones,  yield  comparatively  very 
little,  or  often  nothing.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  season  we  had  204  stocks — 97  of  which 
were  in  the  Langstroth  frame  hive ;  66  were  in 
square  “  Quinby”  hives.  Early  in  the  season 
we  made  one  new  swarm  out  of  two  old  ones, 
as  follows :  After  driving  out  the  queen  with  a 
majority  of  the  bees,  we  placed  them  in  a  frame 
hive  on  the  stand  of  the  old  one,  and  removed 
the  parent  stock  to  the  stand  of  another  stock 
which  was  removed  to  a  new  place.  After  20 
days,  if  the  stock  last  removed  had  become  pop¬ 
ulous  and  tlie  season  was  fair,  if  it  ^yas  in’  a 
frame  hive,  we  swarmed  it,  leaving  the  new  one 
on  the  stand,  placing  the  old  one  in  place  of  the 
one  previously  -swarmed,  removing  that  away. 
If  in  a  board  or  straw  hive  we  drove  out  all  the 
bees  for  a  new  stock,  and  where  the  combs  in 
the  old  board  of  straw  hives  were  straight  work¬ 
er  combs,-  we  cut  them  a  trifle  .larger  than  the 
frames  and  crowded  them  in  and  gave  them  to 
the  new  swarm.  The  balance  of  the  old  combs 
containing  honey,  we  strained  by  breaking  them 


up  and  placing  them  inn,  willow  basket  which 
we  set  over  a  barrel  and  left  until  all  the  honey 
ran  out.  The  usual  method  of  rendering  honey 
by  heat  ought  to  be  discarded.  The'  scraps  of 
wax  we  placed  in  a  gunny  sack  and  immersed 
them  in  a  kettle  of  water  under  which  we  kept 
a  fire  until  we  thought  the  wax  was  all  out, 
when  we  let  the  fire  go  down ;  and  when  the 
wax  upon  top  had  cooled,  we  removed  it  in  a 
solid  cake.  As  soon  as  the  new  swarms  were 
full  and  populous,  we  placed  on  our  honey  box¬ 
es,  which  are  tight  open  bottom  boxes,  six  inch¬ 
es  high  and  wide,  and  eight  inches  long,  hold¬ 
ing  when  full  about  10  lbs.  Four  of  these  just 
cover  our  hives,  each  of  wdiich  W'e  place  over 
four  one-inch  holes  two  inches  apart,  on  the  hon¬ 
ey  board.  If  the  queen  has  plenty  of  room  for 
laying,  we  remove  the  honey  board  and  place 
Uie  boxes  on  the  frames.  To  enable  us  to  ascer¬ 
tain  when  the  boxes  are  full,  we  bore  an  inch 
hole  in  one  side  of  each,  over  which,  inside  the 
box,  W’e  place  a  small  bit  of  glass,  secured  with 
tacks.  ■  When  a  box  is  filled  wdth  honey,  W’e  in¬ 
vert  it  and  place  over  it  a  pane  of  glass  cut  to 
fit,  and  have  a  box  that  will  ship  to  any  part 
of  the  country,  and  thus  secure  the  largest 
price  in  places  where  honey  is -scarcest.  When 
the  box  is  emptied,  the  purchaser  has  a  box  of 
some  practical  value  for  other  purposes. 

The  advantages  to  the  bees  are :  they  can  bet¬ 
ter  secure  their  combs,  are  not  disturbed  as  in 
glass  boxes  by  the  heat  of  the  day  or  coolness 
of  the  night,  will  go  up  into  them  earlier  in  the 
season  and  remain  later.  We  are  satisfied  our 
bees  will  make  much  more  honey  in  them  than 
in  boxes  the  sides  of  which  are  glass.  After 
our  boxes  w’ere  nearly  filled,  in  the  case  of  pop¬ 
ulous  stocks,  .we  raised  up  the  honey  boards 
with  the  boxes,  under  which  and  over  the  hive 
we  placed  large  boxes  without  top  or  bottom 
containing  empty  frames.  In  these  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  honey  can  be  stored,  which 
will  be  of  -the  best  quality  and  may  be  sold  in 
bulk  or  by  the  single  frame.  Having  bbcome 
confident  thatjdrones  w’ere  the  great  cause  of  a 
portion  of  our  stocks  refusing  to  work  in  boxes, 
we  resolved  to  remove  all  the  drone  combs 
from  our  hives  and  wishing  to  remove  all  our 
black  queens,  being  satisfied  one  Italian  stock 
was  worth  two  black  ones,  wm  removed  all 
the  combs  out  of  every  hive,  transferring  them 
into  clean  hives,  and  also  taking  away  all 
crooked  combs.  We  thus  reduced  the  number 
.  of  our  stocks  from  401  to  256,  giving  each  an 
Italian  queen  and  killing  all  black  queens. 

Bees  have  generally  done  poorly  in  our  State 
this  season  on  account  of  wet  weather.  Our 
statement  for  this  year  is  as  follows:  At  the 
'beginning  of  the  season  we  had  "■ 

97  swarms  black  bees  in  frame  hives  (a)  $12 . $1,164 

66  “  “  “  “  board  “  (a)  $8 .  52S 

41  “  “  “  “  straw  “  (S>  $8 .  328 

204  •  $2,020 

One  year’s  interest  at  10  per  cent  on  value  bees -  202 

.<  “  “  “  “  “  “  “  hives  and  apparatus  120 

$2,342 

At  the  close  of  the  season  the  account  stands : 

7,021  lbs.  honey  sold  in  frames  (o)  2.5c . $1,755  25 

3,117  “  “  “  “  boxes,  composed  of  dark 

and  unsealed  honey  i®  23c .  761  91 

2,980  lbs.  on  hand  in  boxes  (a)  aoc .  694  00 

810  “  strained  honey,  2d  quality  ia)22c .  178  00 

1,419  “  “  “  1st  “  @250..  ... _ 334  75 

1^4'7lbs.  ’’  "SlhSOg  11 

252  lbs.  wax  (a)  3oc . . .  88  20 

256  swarms  Italian  bees  worth .  5,120  00 

$'9To'7Ti 

Deducting  .above  amount .  2,.342  00 

Leaves  proht  . $6,865  31 

[The  above  article  by  our  very  practical  cor¬ 
respondents,  Bidw'ell  Brothers,  of  Minnesota, 
answ’ers  many  questions  which  have  been  re¬ 
cently  propounded  to  us,  in  regard  to  the  value 
of  the  Italians,  of  frame  hives,  etc.— Eds.] 
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Drag^-Saw  Machinery. 

Some  of  the  subscribers  of  the  Agriculturist 
have  inquired  for  information  concerning  fix¬ 
tures  for  sawing  logs  into  short  cuts  for  wood, 
staves,  wagon  spokes,  and  other  purposes.  "W e 
have  engraved  a  representation  of 
a  drag-saw  and  carriage,  with  a  log 
resting  on  it,  which  a  mechanic  of 
ordinary  ability  will  be  able  to  make 
by  the  description  herewith  given. 

We  give  ithe  dimensions  of  one 
which  we  used  for  several  years. 

The  sills  (B)  are  14  feet  long,-  3x3 
inches  square,  united  by  three  cross- 
ties,  4  feet  long,  framed  into  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  the  sills 
any  larger,  as  the  frame  may  be 
placed  on  two  planks  laid  length¬ 
wise,  flat  on  the  ground,  and  thus 
serve  as  good  purpose  as  heavier 
timber,  which  would  make  a  heavy 
frame  to  handle.  Z>  is  the  wooden 
windlass-roUer  placed  at  one  end, 
turning  freely  in  wooden  boxes  bolt¬ 
ed  to  the  sills.  Upon  one  end  of  this 
roller  there  should  be  a  head  8  inch¬ 
es  long,  and  of  the  same  diameter.  The  bearing 
near  the  head  should  be  about  5  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  while  that  at  the  other  end  may  be  4  inches. 
The  middle  part  of  the  roller  should  be  made 
10  inches  in  diameter,  and  cut  out  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  On  the  .crowns 
of  the  bilges  thus  made,  there  are  two  rows  of 
strong  sharp-pointed  spikes  standing  like  cog- 
teeth,  inserted  at  right  angles  to  the  roller. 
They  extend  about  one  inch  above  the  surface, 
f  and  enter  the  log  {A)  as  it  rests  on  their  points. 
I  (7  is  a  carriage  for  holding  one  end  of  the  log, 
?  -which  should  be  made  to  run  close  up  to  the 
roller,  so  that  a  log  only  two  feet  long  may  rest 
on  both.  The  log  is  kept  from  ro.cking  by  the 
stiff  *tfinding  pole  {E).  The  pitman  {O)  works 
on  a  wrist-pin  in  the  arm  of  a  wheel,  or  by  a 
crank.  Two  posts  (E)  are  set  in  the  ground,  or 
in  a  sill  staked  firmly  down.  A  rope  is  attached 
to  the  pitman  {G)  and  passed  over  a  pulley,  and 
by  means  of  it  the  saw  can  be  raised  when  in 
motion.  The  other  end  of  the  rope  is  fastened 
to  the  post,  so  that  the  saw  cannot  drop  to  the 
ground  after  it  has  cut  a  log  entirely  ofiF.  A  log 
twice  the  length  of  the  sills  may  be  rolled  on, 
when,  by  working  the  windlass  roller,  it  may  be 
carried  endwise  in  either  direction.  When  the 
but-end  of  the  log  is  sawed  off,  so  that  the  por¬ 
tion  behind  the  truck  is  the  lightest,  the  end 
must  be.  raised  up  and  the  carriage  run  back  to 
the  end  of  the  sills.  In  sawing  a  piece  of  a  log 
only  a  few  feet  in  length,  it  is  better  not  to  saw 
the  cuts  entirely  off,  as  it  can  be  held  more 
firmly  while  sawjng  the  last  one. 

The  pitman  is  sometimes  attached  to  a  wheel 
on  the  side  of  a  tread  horse  power,  and  the  saw 
is  bolted  to  the  other  end,  and  this  works  well. 
Still,  some  persons  prefer  to  have  one  end  of 
the  pitman  attached  to  a  cross-head,  playing  on 
a  horizontal  way,  with  another  pitman  bolted 
to  the  saw  and  attached  to  the  cross-head.  With 
the  first  arrangement,  the  saw  is  worked  with 
a  rocking  motion,  as  if  used  by  two  men ;  while 
with  the  latter,  the  saw  is  driven  directly  back 
and  forth.  When  a  drag-saw  is  driven  by  a 
sweep  power,  the  pitman  must  be  attached  to 
an  iron  balance  wheel,  on  a  strong  frame  firmly 
braced.  The  wheel  should  make  not  less  than 
one  hundred  revolutions  per  minute,  though 
one  hundred  and  fifty  is  none  too  fast. 

Drag-saws,  sornetimes  called  “  butting  saws. 


are  made  expressly  for  this  kind  of  sawing. 
But  a  light  saw-mill-saw,  if  properly  filed,  will 
■work  well.  We  once  used  a  small  saw-mill-saw 
worked  by  a  two-horse  tread  power,  which 
cut  off  logs  of  hard  wood  26  inches  in  diameter, 
in  70  seconds,  when  driven  at  ordinary  speed. 


A  good  drag-saw  is  a  great  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chine,  as  large  logs,  30  or  more  feet  long,  may 
be  worked  up  by  horse  power  at  very  much  less 
exuense,  than  the  work  can  be  done  by  hand. 


Sundry  Uses  for  Portable  Scales., 

On  every  good  sized  farm  there  is  very  fre¬ 
quent  use  for  large  scales  of  some  sort,  and  none 
are  so  convenient  and  capable  of  so  many  ap¬ 
plications  as  the  better  forms  of  platform  scales. 
These  when  possessed  are  usually  appropriated 
to  few  purposes  comparatively,  for  lack  of 
thought.  Scales  marked  to  weigh  600  lbs.,  may 
be  employed  to  weigh  advantageously  sheep 
and  swine,  and  even  light  cattle  and  horses. 


PLATOKN  SCALES. 


Our  illustration  shows  how  a  light  platform 
supporting  a  pen,  may  be  placed  upon  a  pair  of 
scales.  The  pen  is  in  four  pieces,  each  made  of 
three  boards,  or  rails,  and  two  uprights  or  posts. 
Tenons  from  the  latter  enter  the  platform,  and 
the  different  parts  of  the  pen  are  kept  together 
by  liooks  above,  as  shown.  On  a  platform  seale 
thus  provided  a  single  hog  or  sheep,  or  several 
may  be  conveniently  weighed,  sheep  more 
easily  than  if,  with  their  legs  tied,  they  were  laid 
upon  the  scales.  When  a  horse  pr  cow  is  to  be 


weighed,  block  the  wheels;  lay  on  a  wide 
plank,  or  broader  platform,  of  sufficient  length, 
for  the  animal  to  stand  upon,  supported  so  that 
while  it  is  free  to  move  up  and  down  with  the 
scales,  it  cannot  tip  more  than  half  an  inch, 
when  an  animal  steps  on  either  end.  Then 
make  a  temporary  floor  of  plank 
around  the  scales,  so  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  may  step  without  knowing  it 
from  the  floor  upon  the  scales.  By 
managing  gently,  a  cow  or  horse 
may  be  made  to  move  itself  to  the 
proper  place  and  the  weight  may 
then  be  quickly  taken.  There  is 
seldom  any  danger  in  placing  upon 
such  scales,  if  they  are  good  ones, 
double  the  weight  they  are  gradu¬ 
ated  foi\  A  sufficient  number  or 
weight  of  “  poises  ”  will  not  come 
with  the  scale,  to  balanee  the  ani¬ 
mal  it  is  desired  to  weigh.  The 
counter-balance  may  easily  be  made 
with  pieces  of  iron,  lead-pipe,  or 
similar  known  weights,  or,  what 
is  neater,  the  heaviest  poise  may 
be  taken,  and  after  weighing  it  care¬ 
fully  first,  it  may  be  filed  smooth  and 
used  as  a  pattern  to  cast  others  by,  which  may 
be  dressed  down  to  the  true  weight  by  filing,  or 
by  the  cold  chisel.  Such  attachments  to  plat¬ 
form  scales,  as  we  have  described,  are  not  only 
a  great  convenience,  and  an  aid  in  trying  exper¬ 
iments  in  feeding,  etc.,  but  those  'vvho  sell  ani¬ 
mals  “on  the  feet,”  without  knowing  their 
weight,  may  sometimes  lose  enough  on  a  few 
animals  to  pay  for  scales  and  attachments  twice. 
No  recommendation  of  portable  scalesj  or  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  various  uses  to  which  they  are 
applicable  should  lead  any  one,  who  can  afford 
it,  to  dispense  with  the -fixed  platform  scales  of 
large  size,  (hay  and  cattle  scales).  These  when 
of  the  best  manufacture,  are  suffieiently  delicate 
for  all  common  purposes,  often  turning  with 
two  or  three  ounces  when  moderately  loaded. 
Set  under  cover,  near  or  in  the  barn,  even  on 
the  barn  floor,  they  are  most  convenient. 


How  to  Make  a  Strong-  Sleigh. 


There  are  two  ways  at  least  of  making  the 
“  benches”  of  all  kinds  of  sleighs  and  cutters, 
and  one  is  so  much  stronger  and  better  than  the 
other  that  we  illustrate  it.  It  will  be  seen  by 
the  engraving  that  a  gain  is  made  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  runner  where  the  knee  enters  it, 
so  that  the  shoulders  of  the  tenon  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  knee  are  let  in  below  the  upper  edge 
of  the  runner ;  and  that  the  shoulders  on  the 
upper  end  of  the  knee  are  let  about  half  an  inch 
into  the  beam.  It  is  plain  that  a  sleigh  made 
in  this  manner  must  be  much  stronger  than  it 
could  be,  were  the  shoulders  of  the  tenons  not 
let  into  the  beam  and  the  runner,  and  that  it 
will  better  endure  the  strains,  -ndiich  come  in 
almost  every  direction.  The  tenons  of  a  sleigh 
usually  give  oqt  first.  This  flict  teaches  the  im¬ 
portance  of  putting  all  the  timber  together  in 
the  strongest  possible  manner,  thus  gaining  light¬ 
ness  and  the  same  strength  as  with  heavier  wood. 

The  knees  should  be  made  of  thoroughly  sea¬ 
soned  stuff,  and  should  dry  for  at  least  one 
month  after  the  last  dressing,  as  oak  and 
some  other  kinds  of  hard  wood  will  shrink 
a  little  every  time  it  is  dressed,  for  a  long 
time.  The  tenons  should  be  made  to  fit  so  tight¬ 
ly  on  every  side  of  the  mortise,  that  a  very 
heavy  hammer  will  be  necessary  to  drive  them 
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in  snug.  Then  if  the  tenons  and  mortises  are 
painted,  as  they  hlways  should  he, 'the  runners, 
knees,  beams,  and  raves  will  be  about  as  strong 
and  durable  as  if  constructed  of  one  solid  piece 
of  wood.  Gains  cut  in  the  under  side  of  the 
raves  or  side  pieces,  greatly  increase  the  strength 


COHSTBUCTION  OF  A  STKONO  SLEIGH. 

of  the  sleigh.  A  good  coat  of  paint  applied  to 
the  shoulders,  tenons  and  mortises,  will  make 
the  work  drive  together  more  easily,  exclude  all 
moisture,  keep  the  timber  from  shrinking,  and 
render  the  wood-work  much  more  durable  than 
if  they  were  to  be  put  together  without  the  paint. 

An  Old  Poultry  Eaiser  on  Spanish  Fowls. 


Edward  Holmes,  of  Kockingham  Co.,  N.  H., 
communicates  his  experience,  especially  with 
Spanish  fowls,  to  the  Agriculturist,  as  follows : 

“An  experience  of  thirty-three  years  in  raising 
poultry,  has  developed  some  facts  worthy  of 
note.  In  breeding  28  ’  distinct  kinds  from  the 
little  White  and  Seabright  Bantams,  to  the  great 
Malay,  Brahma  and  Shanghai,  breeds,  I  have 
found  in  each  some  very  excellent  traits.  Sotne 
possess  good  laying  qualities,  but  have  not  well 
grained  and  colored  meat,  and  rice  versa.  In 
others  the  chicks  are' very  weak,  difficult  to 
raise,  long  in  coming  to  maturity,  and  costing 
more  than  you  could  realize  from  them  when 
grown.  The  -vi’hole  Game  family  are  good 
layers,  good  mothers,  and  good  poultry,  yet  are 
so  pugnacious  before  they  are  fairly  fledged, 
that  at  five  or  6  weeks  old,  cockerels  begin  to  see 
which  is  “  master,”  battling  constantly  and  bar¬ 
barously.  It  is  quite  expensive  to  confine  them, 
as  they  need  a  wide  range,  with  a  fence  some 
ten  feet  high,  in  order  to  prevent  their  bad  habit 
of  roving.  Their  carriage  is  beautiful,  they  are 
hardy,  and  if  they  can  have  plenty  of  room  to 
roam,  are  profitable.  But  fo.r  a  limited  space, 
beauty,  color,  meat,  eggs,  and  profit,  I  prefer  the 

Pure  WMte-faced  Black  Spanish. — The  hens 
weigh  4  to  5  lbs. ;  the  cocks  from  6  to  7  lbs.,  and 
have  large,  single,  deeply  serrated  combs  stand¬ 
ing  erect,  while  those  of  the  hens,  in  the  laying 
season  especially,  fall  over,  nearly  covering  one 
eye.  They  have  delicate  limbs,  very  small  head, 
and  slate-colored  legs.  The  chicks  are  hardy, 
easily  raised,  taking  from  six  to  seven  months  to 
attain  maturity.  They  are  not  large  birds ;  will 
lay  constantly,  except  during  the  molting  season 
(about  four  months),  thus  giving  about  two 
hundred  and  forty  eggs  in  a  year.  A  variety 
and  plenty  of  food,  with  lime,  gravel  and  pure 
water,  should  be  always  accessible;  A  few  meat 
scraps  occasionally  in  winter  are'  very  essential 
to  supply  the  place  of  insects  which  they  con¬ 
sume  in  summer.  As  to  the  cost:  from  the 
loth  day  of  February,  1864,  to  the  25th  day  of 
May,  1865,  I  kept  four  hens  and  one  rooster 
in  a-coop;  weighed  23  lbs.  of  corn,  to  be  exact, 
and  50  lbs.  of  barley,  and  kept  it  constantly  be¬ 
fore  them,  with  g6'od  pure  water* and  lime, 
which  they  consumed  during  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  time.  This  is  equivalent  to  58  lbs.,  or 


one  bushel  a  year  for  each  fowl,  at  an  average 
of  $2  per  bushel.  The  four  hens  were  kept 
separate  from  all  other  fowls,  commenced  lay¬ 
ing  about  the  12th  to  the  20th  of  December 
previous,  and  continued  to  lay,  showing  no  signs 
of  sitting,  excepting  one  as  late  in  the  season  as 
August.  They  layed  in  all  ten  hundred  and 
twenty-three  eggs.  One  out  of  the  number  laid 
three  hundred  and  three  eggs,  which  was  by  far 
the  greatest  number  laid  by  one  hen  in  one  year 
during  my  experience.  I  found  last  spring  that 
she  did  not  begin  to  lay  as  early  as  the  othei's 
by  some  two  months.  She  has  laid  constantly 
since  then,  and  is  now  (Oct.  23d)  still  laying. 
The  others  averaged  two  hundred  and  forty 
eggs  each.  They  are  a  rare  bird,  and  full  bloods 
are  scarce  in  this  country,  though  many  assume 
the  name  for  effect.  I  have  kept  them  eleven 
years,  and  the  foregoing  shows  them  to  be  at 
least  one  of  the  most  profitable  kinds  of  fowls.” 


A  Convenient  Bag-holder. 


The  convenient  bagrholder  illustrated  here¬ 
with  consists  of  a  standard  of  hard  wood  4  feet 
long,  2  inches  square,  haying  a  long  slot  or 
mortise  through  it  as  represented  by  the  dark 
line,  and  the  lower  end  secured  to  a  piece  of 
plank,  I'la  inches  thick  and  fourteen  inches 
rim  of  iron  of  the  form 
shown,  the  shank  of 
which  passes  through 
the  long  slot^  where  it  is 
secured  by  the  nut  at  A, 
having  a  handle  on  one 
side  of  it.  Thie  size  of 
the  slide  must  corre¬ 
spond  with,  the  size  of 
the  mouth  of  the  bags. 
A  large  bag  may  be 
attached  to  a  small  slide ; 
but  a  small  bag  cannot 
be  fastened  to  a  large 
one.  The  dotted  lines 
are  to  represent  the 
slide  adj  usted  for  a  short 
bag.  There  are  four 
shaip,  iron  spurs  in 
the  slide,  which  are 
not  shown  in  the  illustration,  to  fasten  the 
bag  over.  Such  a  bag-holder  will  be  found 
eminently  useful  when  it  is  desirable  to  shov¬ 
el  in  any  kind  of  grain,  fruit,  vegetables,  or 
other  material.  If  bags  be  small,  a  large  wood¬ 
en  funnel  may  be  placed  on  the  mouth,  to  pre¬ 
vent  grain,  or  ears  of  corn  from  falling  outside. 


A  Novel  Poultry  House,  with  other  Hints. 


A  correspondent  in  Hew  Haven  Co.,  Conn., 
seeing  in  the  offer  of  $300  in  prizes  for  a  barn 
plan,  the  condition  that  the  plan  must  include 
provisions  for  300  fowls,  writes  : — 

“Were  I  owner  of  a  thousand  acres  and 
wanted  to  keep  a  thousand  fowls,  I  would  keep 
them  in  houses,  containing  not  more  than  fifteen 
each.  Each  house  should  be  4  x  9  feet,  and  4) 
high,  no  floor ;  made  ornamental  or  otherwise 
according  to  taste  and  circumstances  of  the 
owner.  Three  feet  at  one  end  open  lath  or 
lattice  work ;  the  remaining  six  feet  has  a  parti¬ 
tion  in  the  center,  coming  down  within  one  foot 
.  of  the  ground,  enclosing  3x4  feet.  There  is  no 
partition  between  the  lathed  part  and  the  central 
part.  The  enclosed  portion  is  for  the  roosts 
and  nest  boxes.  The  central  part  is  for  feeding. 


dusting,  etc.,  and  may  have  roosts  and  nest  box¬ 
es  also,  and  glass  front  if  desired.  [We  think 
it  would  be  better  to  enla’^ge  the  enclosed  part, 
making  it  4  x  4i  instead  of  3  x  4 — Ed.]  Set 
the  house  on  wheels  or  rollers  on  a  nice  piece 
of  grass,  and  move  it  its  length  every  morning, 


POULTRY  HOUSE. 


giving  the  fowls  new  grass  every  day,  and  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  the  most  perfect  health  and  clean¬ 
liness.  Make  nest'  boxes  of  sheet  iron  or  tin, 
and  hang  them  on  the  walls.  Put  doors  in  the 
ends  of  the  house,  to  enter  for  gathering  eggs,etc. 

For  Nest  Eggs  select  the  handsomest  eggs 
you  can  find;  puncture  both  ends  and  blow 
out  the  meat,  pour  into  the  empty  shell  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  calcined  plaster  of  Paris,  mix¬ 
ed  in  water  to  the  consistence  of  cream ;  keep 
it  revolving  for  a  minute  when  it  will  be  settled 
on  the  shell  inch  in  thickness,  then  you  will 
have  an  “egg”  that  biddy  herself  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  tell  from  the  one  she  laid  last. 

The  house  described  is  in  practical  operation, 
and  its  advantages  are  perfect  cleanliness, 
consequent  health,  and  contentment  of  the 
fowls,  the  greatest  number  of  fresh  eggs  secur¬ 
ed,  and  none  lost.  The  fowls  get  a  fresh  supply 
of  grass  every  day,  and  thrive  better  in  conse¬ 
quence.  The  house  inay  be  moved  to  any 
locality  on  the  premises,  sheltered  or  exposed 
according  to  the  season,  S.E.  in  cold,  and  N.W. 
in  warm  weather,  and  so  in  a  measure  maintain 
the  fowls  in  the  temperature  of  spring,  the  egg 
season.  Fowls  do  better  in  small  than  large 
flocks.  When  the  grass  where  you  started  has 
got  to  be  fine  again,  move  the  house  back  and 
commence  anew.  With  such  houses  you  can 
at  all  times  tell  the  number  and  condition  of 
your  fowls,  keep  different  kinds  by  themselves, 
and  judge  the  better  of  their  merits.” 

Notes.— We  have  a  few  suggestions  to 
make  to  this  excellent  idea  of  a  peripatetic 
poultry  house.  1st.  The  windows  may  be  iii 
the  roof— a  single  row  of  panes  running  down 
like  shingles  on  each  side  of  the  roof.  They 
must  be  protected  by  wires,  or  the  birds  will 
try  to  fly  out  and  break  them.  2d.  A  good- 
sized  dusting  box  should  be  fastened  in  the  ex¬ 
terior  apartment,  a  little  higher  than  the  sills 
of  the  house,  so  as  not  to  deprive  the  hens  of 
ground  room.  3d.  The  nest  boxes  in  such  a 
house  should  be  separate,  apd  set  upon  a  shelf 
a  foot  or  more  above  the  ground.  4th.  We  have 
used  the  nest  eggs  described  and  found  it  easier 
to  suck  the  plaster  in  than  to  pour  it  in. — If 
they  are  filled  full  they  will  crack. 

There  maybe  some  difficulty  in  getting  these 
houses  light  enough  to  be  moved  easily,  and 
yet  sufficiently  strong  and  warm,  and  the  size 
1  and  shape  suggested  may  not  be  the  best. 


square,  and  a  sliding 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  tke  Farm. 

NO.  25.* 


The  Genesee  Farmer. — City  Farmers.— Wandering  Farm¬ 
ers. — Mickie. — Sows  killing  Pigs. — Improved  vs.  com¬ 
mon  Swine. — Grease  for  Wool. — Dairying  versus  Sheep¬ 
raising. — Roots  and  Cabbages  for  Cows. — The  Doctor’s 
System  of  Feeding. — Soft  Corn. — Farrow  Cows. — Root 
Cellars. — Hens  on  a  “  Strike.” — Sheep's  Liver  for  Poul¬ 
try. — Draining  High  Land. — Money  invested  in  Farm 
Improvements. — Wide  Sheds  for  Animals. — Improv¬ 
ing  Old  Buildings. — Loss  of  Manure  and  How  to  Save 
It. — Barns,  Sheds,  and  Barn-yards. 

“  So  3'ou  have  really  sold  the  Farmer,"  writes 
John  Johnston.  “  Many  will  be  sorry.  Will  it 
be  continued  and  shall  you  write  for  it  ?  ” 

I  never  knew  our  venerable  friend  come  so 
near  a  compliment  as  liiis ;  for  like  all  sensible 
men  he  never  flatters.  After  all,  you  see,  he 
does  not  say  that  7ie  is  sorry.  • 

The  Genesee  Farmer,  as  such,  will  not  be  con¬ 
tinued  ;  it  has  been  united  with  the  American 
Agriculturist.  I  shall  continue  to  write  for  the 
Genesee  Farmers,  however,  just  the  same.  The 
thought  of  Avriting  for  the  Agriculturist  with , 
its  “  hundred  thousand  subscribers  and  half  a 
million  of  readers”  may  be  pleasant  enough  to 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  it,  but  I  confess 
that  it  makes  me  feel  a  little  nervous.  I  shall 
try  to  think  that  I  am  writing  for  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  and  if  all  our  old  friends  take  the 
Agriculturist  we  shall  get  along  as  pleasantly 
as  usual.  We  may  be  considered  plain  country^ 
people,  but — in  these  times  ten  thousand  good 
Genesee  farmers  and  fruit  growers  are  not  to  be 
despised.  Let  us  go  in  a  body,  and  the  editors 
and  proprietors  of  th«  Agriculturist  at  least  will 
give  us  a  hearty  welcome. 

“  There  are  many  city  people  who  take  the 
Agriculturist  ?  ”  Yes,  there  are  many  thousand 
copies  sold  each  month  in  New  York  alone. 
But  wh.'it  of  that;  these  city  gentlemen  who 
hare  a  taste  for  agriculture  and  horticulture,  are 
about  the  most  interesting  and  agreeable  people 
I  ever  met.  They  are  so  delightfully  enthusi¬ 
astic,  and  like  to  talk  over  their  successes  and 
failures  in  cultivating  their  land.  With  farmers, 
agriculture  is  an  old  story,  and  when  you  meet 
them,  they  seem  to  prefer  to  talk  politics  rather 
than  about  what  is  doing  on  their  farms.  But  a 
city  man  rather  likes  to  be  considered  a  farmer. 
He  has  often  the  genuine  love  for  agriculture,  and 
sighs  for  the  pleasures  of  country  life.  Of  couree 
there  are  those  who  affect  this,  now  that  farming 
is  becoming  fashionable  and  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if,  in  their  desire  to  be  thought  farm 
ers,  some  city  upstarts  should  wear  homespuil 
and  dirty  boots.  ■  In  London,  a  century  or  so 
ago,  a  machine  was  invented  for  spattering 
gentlemen’s  boots  with  mud,  and  for  a  penny 
you  could  be  converted  into  a  country  gentle¬ 
men  who  had  ridden  into  toum !  This  was 
much  cheaper  than  keeping  a  horse.  And  some 
New  York  fashionable  tailor  could  get  up  a 
suit  of  farmer’s  clothes  for  far  less  than  it  would 
cost  to  live  in  the  country. 


*  JUSS*  These  “Walks  and  Talks”  are  continued  flom 
the  Genesee  Farmer,  which  is  now  merged  into  Ihe  Agri¬ 
culturist.  We  have  at  the  Agriculturist  Office  the  stereo¬ 
type  plates  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  and  can  supply  the 
yearly  volumes  for  eight  years  past,  beginning  with  1S58. 
Price  per  volume  $1.25  if  bound,  $1,  if  in  numbers.  Sent 
post-paid  at  the  same  price.  The  volumes' for  1854  and 
1865  contain  the  fir.st  twenty-four  Walks  and  Talks,”  of 
which  we  liere  give  No.  25.  These  articles  are  narratives 
of  actual  experience  on  the  farm. 


A  man  called  to  see  me  to-day  who  wanted  a 
job  at  chopping  by  the  cord.  He  was  a  Cana¬ 
dian  farmer  "and  quite  an  intelligent  looking 
man.  I  asked  him  what  brought  him  over  here. 
He  said,  a  neighbor  told  him  that  in  the  oil 
regions  he  could  get  $5  a  day,  and  as  this  was 
more  than  he  could  make  on  his  farm,  he  con¬ 
cluded  to  rent  it  and  started  for  ‘  Pithole  City  !’ 

“  But  he  deceived  me ;  when  I  got  there  I  could 
get  nothing  to  do,  and  board  ■was  f  10  a  week. 
So  I  started  home  again,  but  thought  I  would  stop 
here  and  chop  this  winter  if  I  can  get  a  chance.” 

It  is  passing  strange  that  so  many  farmers  are 
willing  to  leave  their  homes  to  engage  in  some 
improbable  scheme  for  getting  an  easier  living. 
If  a  man  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  settle  in 
a  swamp  where  there  is  no  chance  of  di'ainage 
he  had  better  pull  up  stakes  and  leave.  But 
in  almost  every  other  case  he  had  better  stay 
where  he  is  and  “  fight  it  out  on  that  line.”  This 
man  had  left  a  wife  and  family,  because  he 
thought  he  could  make  a  little  more  money,  and 
here  he  is,  wandering  about,  losing  his  time,  and 
only  anxious  to  get  something  to  do.  He  is 
■nulling  to  live  in  a  shanty  in  the  woods  and 
board  himself.  How  much  more  coriifortabie 
he  would  be  at  home,  -and  even  if  he  should  get 
a  little  more  for  chopping,  he  will  find  that, 
after  deducting  his  travelling  expenses  and  his 
loss  of  time,  he  would  have  done  far  better  to 
have  sta3’’ed  at  home.  In  this  country,  wages 
cannot  be  much  higher,  all  things  considered, 
at  one  point  than  at  another.  It  may  be  the 
case  for  a  short  time  at  some  place,  but  the  fact 
soon  becomes  known  and  men  rush  there  like 
air  into  a  vacuum  and  wages  find  their  level. 

A  3'ear  ago  an  Irishman  informed  me  he  had 
a  friend  in  Ireland  that  wanted  to  come  to  this 
country,  wlnf  could  do  all  kinds  of  fiirm  work. 

I  told  him  to  come  directly  here  and  I  would 
pay  him  all  he  was  worth.  He  came  and  went 
to  work  without  loss  of  time.  He  was  a  faith¬ 
ful  fellow,  and  I  gave  him  $15  a  mdnth  and  his 
board,  which  I  thought  good  pay  for  a  raw  boy 
not  over  eighteen.  But  Mickie  had  a  cousin  in 
“  Chickago,”  as  he  called  it,  who  wrote  him 
that  he  could  get  $2  a  day ;  and  though  I  en¬ 
deavored  to  explain  that  though  he  might  get 
such  wages  for  a  short  time,  the  probabilities 
were  that  during  the  winter  he  would  be  thrown  out 
of  employment,  and  that  he  would  make  more,  or 
rather  save  more,  by  staying  here,  he  concluded  to 
leave.  Poor  Mickie.  He  is  like  all  the  rest.  He 
did  not  know  when  he  was  well  off.  He  has  gone 
to  “  Chickago.” 

.  Mickie  loved  pigs  and  took  capital  care  of  them. 
He  met  me  at  the  gate  one  night  as  I  came  home 
from  the  city,  and  I  saw  from  his  excitement  that 
something  unusual  had  happened.  “  The  sow  has 
got  eleven  little  pigs,  and  such  beauties  !”  A  happier 
man  than  Mickie  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  town 
of  .Yates.  He  wanted  everybody  to  see  his  Suffolks. 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  Mickie.  But  alas  for  human 
joy.  Next  morning  Mickie  had  to  tell  me  that  one 
of  the  little  pigs  was  dead.  Oh  well,  never  mind, 
ten  is  enough;  they  will  do  all  the  better.”  But 
the  next  night  another  -^'as  gone.  The  sow  had 
lain  on  it.  “  You  should  not  have  fed  her  so  miich  ; 
she  is  too  fat.”  The  next  morning  Mickie  was 
sadder  than  ever.  “The  old  baste  has  killed  an-' 
other,”  he  said.  “  Well,  we  must  put  a  stop  to  it.” 
Sows  kill  their  pigs  not  by  lying  on  them,  but  by 
crowding  them  against  the  sides  of  the  pen.  We 
put  some  poles  round  the  inside  of  the  pen,  about 
one  foot  from  the  board.?,  so  that  the  sow  in  lying 
down  could  not  crush  the  little  pigs  against  the 
sides,  and  we  had  no  further  trouble.  It  is  a  simple 
preventive,  and  did  not  take  half  an  hour’s  work. 

I  Mickie  had  acquired  one  good  trait  on  the  Irish 
farm  where  he  had  been  brought  up.  He  had  been  ’ 


taught  to  do  things  at  stated  times  ;  his  last  request 
to  his  successor  was  :  “  Be  sure  y.ou  clean  out  the 
pigs  and  give  them  fresh  litter  every  3fonday  morning. 

The  'doctor  has  often  spoken  to  me  about  a  r'e- 
markable  pig  he  has,  and  to-day  I  went  to  see  it. 
He  has  two  pigs  that  he  purchased  last  spring  from 
different  littere.  One  is  a  nearly’  thorough  bred 
Suffolk,  and  the  other  has  nothing  but  common 
blood  in  his  veins.  They  are  of  the  same  age,  and 
both  have  had  the  same  food  and  treatment ;  and 
yet  the  Suffolk  is  nearly  or-quite  as  heavy  again  as 
the  other!  Having  been  fed  in  the  same  pen,  no¬ 
thing  could  more  forcibly  illustrate  the  value  of 
good  breeding.  I  think  it  will  weigh  500  lbs.  The 
doctor  was  not  at  home,  but  he  has  an  intelligent 
“.contraband”  who  does  tlie  honors  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  and  is  evidently  proud  of  the  pig.  “  The 
Doctor  can  get  a  hundred  dollars  for  him,  Sah.” 

■  “  I  guess  not,  Solomon  ;  ijork  is  down,  and  if  every¬ 
body  fed  pigs  as  well  as  you  do,  it  would  stay 
down.”  But  even  if  he  brings  only  $75,  he  will 
pay  well  for  the  pudding  ’’  and  milk  ho  has  eaten. 

“  By  the  way,  Solomon,  how  do  you  make  this 
‘.pudding’ that  the  Doctor  speaks  so  highly  of?” 

“  I  put  a  quart  of  corn  meal  into  a  pail,  and  pour 
some  boiling  water  over  it  and  stir  it  up.”' 

“  How  much  water  ?  ” 

“  About  half  a  pailful.  It  gets  quite  thick,  you 
know,  Sah,  and  'sve  fill  up  the  pail  with  milk  to 
cool  it  before  giving  it  to  the  pigs.” 

Few  farm  products  command  a  higher  price  or 
are  more  profitable  than  good  butter.  In  1861  but¬ 
ter  was  sold  in  Rochester  for  10c.  a  lb. ;  now  it 
brings  50c.  At  that  time,  and  for  a  year  or  two 
afterwards,  nothing  was  talked  about  but  sheep. 
Cows  were  neglected.  I  urged  farmers  in  the  grain 
growing  districts  to  p.ay  more  attention  to  the 
dairy.  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  do  just  what  others  are 
jiot 'doing;  to  buy  when  others  sell,  and  sell  when 
others  buy.  Sheep  paid  better  than  cows  a  few 
years  ago,  and  everybody  went  into  sheep  hus¬ 
bandry.  The  papers  were  full  of  sheep.  Books 
were  published  on  the  subject,  and  'we  had  soon  a 
full  blown  mania  in  regard  to  American  Merinos 
and  heavy  fleeces.  It  will  not  be  long  before  we 
shall  look  back  in  astonishment  at  the  blind  cre¬ 
dulity  which  seems  to  have  seized  even  intelligent 
farmers.  "Ye  shall  have  no  such  mania  in  regard 
to  cows,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  par-- 
licular  breed  that  it  will  pay  to  get  up  an  excite¬ 
ment  about.  "We  have  sheep  that  will  produce 
fleeces  weighing  25  pounds,  twenty  pounds  of  which 
is  worthless  matter,  but  which,  for  a  time  at  least, 
sold  as  wool.  Had  we  a  breed  of  cows  that  would 
give  five  pounds  a  day  of  something  that  would 
sell  for  butter,  but  which  contained  only  one  pound 
of  the  real  article,  we  should  soon  have  an  excite¬ 
ment  that  would  equal  in  intensity  the  severest 
form  of  the  sheep  fever. 

But  fortunately  we  have  no  such  breed ;  and  we 
may  now  safely  feed  our  cows  as  much  food  as  they 
can  turn  into  milk,  with  the  certainty  that  the  but¬ 
ter  will  more  than  pay  for  the  little  extras  that  can 
be  given  them.  There  is  nothing  so  good  as  cab¬ 
bages  to  keep  up  the  flow  of. milk  during  the  early 
part  of  winter  ;  and  for  later  use  beets  and  man¬ 
gold  wurzcls  are  invaluable.  Of  course,  you  want 
to  feed  some  grain  with  them.  Considered  merely 
in  relation  to  the  amount  of  nutriment  they  con¬ 
tain,  they  are  usually  worth  more  to  sell  in  the 
cities  and  villages,  than  they  are  to  feed  out  on  the 
farm.  But  fed  with  corn  meal  they  give  tone  to 
the  system,  and  enable  the  cow  to  extract  more 
butter  from  the  meal  and  hay,  or  corn  stalks,  than 
she  could  do'  without  some  such  succulent  food. 

The  Doctor  adopts  a  good  sj'stem.  He  has  only 
four  or  five  acres  of  land,  but  he  manages  to  keep 
two  cows  and  feed  . a  couple  of  pigs  with 'consider¬ 
able  profit  and  with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction. 
He  makes  pets  of  all  his  animals,  and  usu.ally  en¬ 
joys  seeing  them  cat.  He  studies  their  comfort  and 
nothing  disgusts  him  so  much  as  a  farmer  whose 
stock  is  exposed  tO  cold  winds  and  driving  storms. 
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Whenever  I  expect  a  visit  from  him,  I  am  careful 
to  have  my  cows  all  in  the  barns. 

He  lectured  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  for  feeding  corn 
in  the  ear.  “  But  it  is  soft  corn,”  I  remarked  “  in  ex-, 
cuse.”  “No  matter,”  he  said,  “  keep  it  a  few  weeks, 
when  it  will  dry,  and  then  you  cap  shell  and  grind 
it.  Do  not  I  beseech  you  fall  into  this  miserable 
habit  of  feeding  grain  whole.  You  lose  one-third 
its  value.”  I  believe  he  is  right ;  it  had  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  I  could  shell  and  grind  the  soft 
corn,  but  on  trying  to  shell  it  I  found  no  difficulty. 
There  may  an  ear  occasionally  that  will  not  'shell 
clean,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  nine-tenths  oYwhat  is 
ordinarily  termed  “  soft  corn”  if  kept  in  a  good 
airy  corn  house,  or  even  a  crib  of  rails,  fora  month 
or  six  weeks,  can  be  shelled  and  ground.  It  is  less 
trouble  to  throw  it  by  the  basketful  to  the  pigs, 
and  in  parts  of  the  West  where  corn  is  cheap  the 
practice  may  not  be  so  objectionable,  but  in  this 
section  W'e  cannot  afibrd  to  waste  grain  merely  to 
save  a  little  labor  and  forethought. 

But  I- was  going  to  tell  you  about  the  Doctor’s 
system  of  feeding  his  cows.  He  buys  a  new  milch 
cow  every  spring,  and  keeps  her  two  years.  She 
will  give  milk  all  the  time,  and  when  he  turns  her 
oflT,  she  is  fit  for  the  butcher  and  commands  a  high 
price.  But  this  is  not  all ;  he  gets  the  richest  of 
milk  and  a  good  deal  of  it.  “  I  tell  you,  it  pa3's,” 
he  said  the  other  day,  “to  feed  well.  It  requires  a 
certain  amount  of  food  to  support  the  animal,  and 
the  milk  and  butter  is  obtained  from  the  food  given 
in  excess  of  this  amount.  To  give  only  just  enough 
to  keep  the  cow  alive  is  of  course  absurd,  as  j'ou 
would  get  no  return  at  all  for  the  food.  It  would  - 
all  be  consumed  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat  and  the 
vital  functions.  Now  .as  the  milk  is  derived  from 
the  extra  food,  the  more  you  can  get  the  cow  to 
eat  and  digest,  the  more  profitable  will  she  prove.” 

The  Doctor  got  this  argument  in  favor  of  .high 
feeding  from  me.  It  is  one  of  my  pet  ideas,  but  I 
did  not  interrupt  him.  “  You  know,”  he  continu¬ 
ed,  “I  have  a  large  family.”  “Of  course,”  I  said, 
“all  eleiygmen  have.”  “Well,”  he  continued, 

“  we  not  onlj'  get  all  ^he  butter  and  milk  we  need 
from  these  two  cows,  but  we  are  still  packing  down 
butter  every  week.” 

On  a  farm  we  cannot,  perhaps,  adopt  the  system 
of  keeping  farrow  cows.  But  in  the  cities  it  has 
many  advantages,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that 
J'OU  are  sure  of  milk  all  the  year  round.  When  we 
lived  in  the  city,  we  had  a  cow  (a  thorough  bred 
Devon)  that  gave  milk  winter  and  summer  for  five 
years  in  succession.  She  did  not  give  much,  but  all 
that  we  needed,  and  it  was  very  rich.  She  finally 
got  so  fat  that,  though  still  giving  milk,  I  sold  her 
to  the  butcher.  But  one  thing  is  true  of  city  and 
country :  it  pays  to  feed  cows  all  the  food  that 
they  can  turn  into  butter. 

I  need  a  Boot  Cellar,  adjoining  my  basement 
cattle  stable.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  along 
without  one,  and  farm  to  advantage.  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  we  must  raise  more  succulent  food, 
either  cabbage,  mangold  wurzel,  sugar  beets,  ruta¬ 
bagas,  or  turnips,  for  our  stock  in  winter ;  but  this 
system  cannot  be  adopted  without  a  good  cellar  to 
store  them  in,  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  fed  out 
with- little  labor. 

Our  hens  are  on  a  “  strike.”  They  refuse  to  lay 
a  single  egg.  They  have  plenty  of  food,  comfortable 
quarters,  a  good  range,  and  have  had  the  best  treat¬ 
ment  we  know  how  to  give  them,  and  yet  they 
persistently  refuse  to  go  to  work !  I  have  not  heard 
a  cackle  for  two  months.  The  grocers  are  clamorous 
for  eggs,  and  offer  the  highest  prices,  but  all  to  no 
pui'pose.  If  I  could  ascertain  who  are  the  ring¬ 
leaders  in  the  combination,  they  would  soon  find 
themselves  in  hot  water. 

A  city  friend,  who  keeps  a  few  hens  and  gets  all 
the  eggs  he  wants,  suggests  th.at  probably  my  hens 
are  too  fat,  and  that  they  do  not  .get  flesh  meat. 
He  had  a  self-regulating  feeding  trough,  but  gave  it 
up  as  he  thought  his  hens  got  too  much  grain.  He 
now  feeds  them  less  grain  and  gives  them  sheep’s 


pluck,  which  he  gets  for  a  trifle  from  the  butchers, 
and  the  hens  lay  every  day.  He  puts  the  plucks  in 
boiling  water  to  coagulate  the  blood,  and  then  chops 
them  up  fine,  and  the  hens  eat  them  with  a  relish. 

Last  spring  I  cut  an  nnderdrain  through  a  wet 
portion  of  a  field.  There  is  high  ground  on  each 
side  of  it.  This  fall  I  found  the  land  on  each  side 
of  the  drain  perfectly  dry  for  a  rod  or  more,  but 
further  up  the  hill  it  was  quite  wet,  and  this  was 
.the  ease  for  several  weeks  before  ihe  dram  com¬ 
menced  to  discharge  any  water  I  I  suppose  the  reason 
is  this  :  The  earth  on  each  side  of  the  drain,  last 
spring,  as  the  water  left  it,  cracked  into  innumer¬ 
able  little  fissures,  and  these  after  the  rains  came 
in  the  fall,  absorbed  the  water  like  a  sponge,  to  the 
depth  of  the  drain,  say  three  feet.  So  the  sur¬ 
face  was  perfectly  dry,  even  though  no  water  run 
into  the  drain. — In  the  spring  I  shall  carry  some 
lateral  drains  up  the  sides  of  the  hill,  for  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  high  land,  on  my  farm  at  least,  needs 
draining  more  than  the  v.alleys.  If  the  side  hills 
were  thoroughly  underdrained,  the  low  land  would 
need  little  more  than  a  few  main  drains. 

My  friend  G.  'W.  takes  me  to  task  for  asserting 
that  good  prices  of  farm  produce  stimulate  agricul¬ 
tural  improvements.  “  Did  you  ever,”  he  asks, 

“  know  a  farmer,  other  than  an  amateur,  who  in¬ 
vested  his  profits  in  making  improvements  on  his 
farm?”  Yes  I  have.  Last  spring  I  thought  of 
building  a  shed  on  the  west  side  of  the  barn-yard, 
with  a  loft  for  fodder.  I  thought  it  would  not  only 
be  useful  in  itself,  but  would  protect  the  barn  yard 
from  our  severe  west  winds.  One  of  my  neighbors 
has  one  twenty-two  feet  wide,  with  an  alley  in  front 
for  feeding  cows,  which  are  fastened  up  with 
stanchions.  It  is  boarded  up  on  both  sides  and  is 
therefore  not  properly  a  shed.  I  thought  of  build¬ 
ing  merely  an  open  shed,  as  I  have  an  idea  that 
cattle  do  better  when  not  so  closely  confined,  pro¬ 
vided  you  have  a  warm,  comfortable  yard.  I  went 
to  see  our  old  friend  John  Johnston  and  consulted 
him  on  the  subject,  i  told  him  I  thought  of  build¬ 
ing  a  shed  twenty-four  feet  wide.  “  Don’t  you  do 
it,”  he  quickly  replied.  “  Never  build  a  shed  less 
than  forty  feet  wide.  It  is  a  great  mistake.  Nar¬ 
row  sheds  are  little  use.  The  rain  frequently 
drives  in  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  the  master-cattle 
stand  on  the  far  side,  where  it  is  warm,  and  keep 
the  rest  out  in  the  cold.  Many  years  ago,  I  built 
some  sheds  twenty  feet  wide,  but  I  did  not  like 
them.  Three  or  four  years  afterwards  I  happened 
to  have  a  good  wheat-crop  and  sold  it  pretty  well,  so 
I  pulled  down  these  sheds  and  built  new  ones 
thirty-two  feet  wide.  If  I  had  to  do  it  again,  I 
would  build  them  forty  feet.  Mr.  Swan  built  his 
forty  feet  and  they  are  splendid.” 

The  good  wheat  crop  and  the  good  prices  .built 
the  sheds  ;  and  these  sheds  have  sheltered  some  of 
the  best  flocks  of  fat  sheep  .that  ever  graced  the 
New  York  market.  The  sheep  made  rich  manure, 
and  the  manure  made  big  crops  of  wheat,  and  the 
sheep  and  the  wheat  together  have  made  Mr.  John- 
8to,n  rich — without  making  any  one  poorer. 

I  did  not  build  the  shed,  ilfy  wheat  crop  “hap¬ 
pened  ”  not  to  be  very  good,  and  besides  I  thought 
th.at  if  it  needed  to  be  forty  feet  avide,  I  had  better 
build  a  barn  with  a  good  shed  under  it.  This  I 
shall  do  after  my  land  is  drained,  and  I  have  had 
two  or  three  of  John  Johnston’s  avheat  crops.  I 
am  looking  forward  with  much  interest  to  the 
publication  of  the  best  pl.an  of  a  barn,  for  avhich 
such  a  liberal -prize  avas  offered  in  the  Agriculturist. 

I  understand  that  a  great  many  excellent  2al.ansh.ave 
been  sent  in,  and  I  hope  ave  shall  get  not  only  the 
Prize  plan,  but  sever.al  of  the  others,  and  then  ave 
can  all  judge  for  ourselves  avhich  lalauis  best  suited 
to  our  particular  situation  and  avants. 

But  after  all,  avhat  most  of  us  are  interested  in  is, 
not  what  is  the  best  kind  of  barn  to  build,  but  hoav 
ave  can  alter,  improve  or  add  to  the  buildings  ave 
already  have.  When  I  bou.ght  this  farm,  there 
were  but  tavo  small  barns  on  it,  one  for  grain,  avith 
a  cattle  cellar  underneath,  and  one  venerable  but 


not  very  picturesque  institution  standing  on  the 
side  of  the  road,  designed  for  horses.  It  is  very 
convenient  for  posting  bills  of  Auction  Sales,  and 
there  is  a  pump  close  hy  that  is  liberally  patronized. 
The  horse  litter  is  thrown  out  over  a  fence  into  the 
field  and  forms  a  loose,  smoking,  conical  hea23  of 
broavn  matter  that  is  a  favorite  resort  for  chickens, 
and  avhich  gives  off  ammoniacal  gases  that  I  hope 
descend  on  the  Deacon’s  land  near  by. 

■  The  pig  pen  avas  at  one  corner  of  the  barn-yard, 
as  far  remote  as  possible  from  the  coav  stable,  and 
still  further  from  the  sheep  sheds.  Now,  j'ou  know, 
pigs  eat  corn  and  drink  milk,  and  they  extract  from 
these  articles  a  small  amount  of  nitrogen  and  a 
good  deal  of  carbon  which  they  conamr’t  into  pork. 
The  remainder,  comprising  nearly  all  the  mineral 
ingredients  of  the  corn  and  about  four-fifths,  of  the 
nitrogen,  with  more  or  less  water,  is  left  in  a  finely 
comminuted  state  and  affords  excellent  pabulum  for 
cabbages  and  onions.  Well,  this  material  was 
thrown  out,  like  the  horse  litter,  into  a  heap  by  it¬ 
self,  but  it  is  of  a  cold  and  sluggish  temperament 
and  does  not  give  off  any  ammonia  for  the  Deacon’s 
use.  It  is  not  lost,  hoavever.  There  is  consider-' 
able  water  which  finds  its  way  into  this  particular 
corner  of  the  barn-j-ard,  and  after  staying  a  few 
days,  and  lo.ading  itself  with  whatever  is  soluble, 
wends  its  way  slowly  to  the  brook,  and  so  on  to 
the  Genesee  river  and  Lake  Ontario,  and  comes 
b.ack  to  us  in  the  shape  of  a  nice  pickerel ! 

Now  the  Deacon  is  .an  excellent  neighbor,  and 
•  pickerel  are  quite  toothsome,  but  my  land  needs 
ammonia  as  much  as  the  Deacon’s,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  pickerel,  will  not  fall  into 
other  hands  than  mine. 

To  prevent  this  esc.ape  of  ammonia  and  the  loss 
of  soluble  ingredients  is  of  the  first  importance. 
It  can  be  accomplished  avith  little  trouble.  The 
first  requisite  is  to  have  all  the  buildings  together. 
In  the  grain  districts,  avhere  straav  is  abundant,  it 
is  to  my  opinion  better  to  have  them  arranged  on 
three  sides  of  a  barn-yard,  rather  than  to  have 
grain  barn,  horse  and  cow  stables,  pig  pens,  etc., 
all  in  one  building.  A  barn-yard  surrounded  with 
buildings  and  sheds  on  the  West,  North,  and  East, 
and  open  only  to  the  South,  or  if  more  convenient 
to  the  South-East,  is  a  pleasant  place  to  avinter 
young  stock,  store  pigs,  etc.  The  centre  should  be 
concave,  and  round  this  holloav  there  should  be  a 
road,  in  front  of  the  buildings,  wide  enough  to 
drive  a  av.agon.  This  should  be  dry  and  firm.  The 
dirt  taken  out  from  the  centre  can  usually  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  to  .adv.antage  in  raising  this  road  and  level¬ 
ling  any  inequalities.  It  should  slope  a  little  from 
the  buildings  towards  the  centre,  so  that  the  water 
can  run  off  readily*. '  This  is  verj'  important. 
Nothing  is  so  unpleasant  as  a  wet  barn-yard,  where 
you  cannot  go  from  one  building  to  another  with¬ 
out  getting  ankle-dee25  in  mud.  A  man  with  a 
plow,  a  dirt  scr.aper,  and  a  pair  of  horses,  can  soon 
do  all  that  is  necessary  ;  of  course  the  side  towards 
the  gate,  where  the  manure  is  drawn  out,  should 
have  only  a  gentle  slope. 

Into  this  hollow,  or  as  it  is  called  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  England,  the  “  mixer,”  all  the  manure 
should  be  thrown  and  mixed  together.  This  is  the 
essential  jjoint.  Pig  manure  is  cold  and  sluggish, 
and  cow  dung  does  not  ferment  readily,  while  horse 
litter  and  sheep  droppings  are  very  active.  But  in 
the  c.ase  of  the  latter  the  treading  of  the  sheep 
prevents  any  serious  loss  from  too  rapid  fermenta¬ 
tion  ;  but  a  loose  heap  of  horse  manure  will  soon 
lose  half  its  v.alue.  Let  all  be  mixed  together  and 
there  will  be  no  loss  of  ammoni.a. 

The  loss  from  drainage  is  much  more  s.erious 
than  is  generally  supposed — far  greater  than  from 
the  escape  of  ammonia.  The  buildings  should  be  all 
spouted  to  carry  off  the  water.  Then,  if  ave  haa'e 
"Wide  sheds,  and  the  barn-yard  is  not  too  Large,  the 
manure  will  absorb  all  the  liquid  and  the  little  r.ain 
which  falls  on  the  surface.  But  it  is  better  to  have 
a  tank  in  which  .any  excess  of  liquid  there  may  be 
after  'heavy  rains,  can  bo  preserved,  and  pumped 
back  when  the  heap  is  dry.  This  is  the  simplest, 
the  cheapest,  and  the  best  method  of  saving  ma* 
nure  I  have  ever  seen. 
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Boxes  instead  of  Pots. 


A  well-known  seedsman  said  to  us  some  time 
ago,  “  If  you  will  tell  your  readers  never  to  sow 
seeds  in  pots,  you  will  do  them  a  great  favor, 
and  save  us  many  complaints  from  customers 
who  fail  with  their  seeds,  and' charge  the  failure 
to  the  bad  quality  of  the  seeds,  rather  than  to 
their  own  bad  management.”  We  quite  agree 
with  our  friend,  that  it  requires  more  care  than 
most  people  can  give  to  successfully  start 
seeds  in  common  pots  in  ordinary  rooms. 

Those  who  have  no  other  “  glass  ”  than 
the  kitchen  or  sitting  room  window,  can 
get  quite  a  start  with  plants  for  the 
vegetable  or  flower-garden,  if  they  make 
proper  use  of  the  facilities  their  wdu- 
dows.  afford.  A  corhmon  flower  pot, 
unless  it  -be  of  a.  large  size,  dries  out 
very  rapidly  in  the  warm  air  of  the 
dwelling.  Its  sides  expose  a  great  sur- 
facej  and  are  constantly  absorbing  moist¬ 
ure  from  the  ball  of  earth,  to  be  quickly 
evaporated,  and  the  3mung  plants  are  al¬ 
ternately  soaked  or  parched  every  day. 
Established  and  hardy  plants  can  endure 
these  changes,  but  with  delicate- seedlings 
the  case  is  different;  their  root  hairs, 
so  fine  that  they  can  only  be  seen  by  a 
microscope,  do  a  good  part  of  the  work 
of  absorbing ;  these  are  so  delicate  that 
they  wither  with  any  unusual  dryness, 
and  the  young  plant  receives  a  check 
rf  it  does  not  die  outright.  This  difficulty 
may  be  overcome  by  setting  the  pots  in 
«i  box  and  surrounding  them  by  moss, 
«awdust,  or  other  similar  material,  but 
this  causes  a  great  waste  of  room,  and  it 
*s  much  better  to  use  the  box  at  once 
without  the  intervention  of  pots,  unless 
An  the  case  of  cucumbers,  squashes,  and 
other  large  plants,  which  it  is  desirable  to 
turn  out  without  disturbing  the  roots.  We 
have  used  boxes  a  foot  square  and  about 
4  inches  deep,  with  satisfaction,  though 
the  size  may  be  modified  to  suit  the 
window.  It  is  necessary  that  the  boards 
be  thick,  an  inch  is  none  too  thick,  and 
well  nailed  to  prevent  warping.  With 
plants  started  in  this  way  as  with  those 
in  hot  beds,  success  depends  upon  a  judi- . 
cious  management  of  light  air  and  water. 

An  abundance  of  light  is  needed,  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  shield  the  tender  plants 
from  a  burning  sun.  In  most  dwellings' 
the  windows  are  not  very  tight,  and  this  is  all 
the  better  for  the  plants,  as  they  get  in  this  way 
a  share  of  ventilation.  In  all  suitable  weather 
the  windows  should  be  opened  abo.ve,  -taking 
care  to  avoid  sudden  changes  of  temperaturq. 
Many,  never  having  tried  a  hot-bed,  think  they 
can  not  aflbrd  the  time  and  expense,  and  to  such 
we  commend  the  use  of  these  window  boxes. 

- - - - — 0«»  - - - 

Our  Experience  -mtli  Tomatoes. 

Tomatoes  differ  much,  not  only  in  earliness  and 
productiveness,  but  in  flavor.  .  Last  year  we 
planted  side  by  side  four  varieties,  and  when  the 
fruit  ripened,  it  was  served  raw  at  breakfast  and 
cooked  at  dinner  daily,  as  long  as  the  season 
lasted,  taking  care  that  each  variety  was  served 
by  itself.  In  this  way  we  obtained  from  repeat¬ 
ed  trials  the  judgment  of  others,  made  with¬ 
out  knowing  the  name  of  the  variety.  The 
kinds  were  Early  Smooth  Eed,  Pejee,  Cook’s 
Favorite,  and  Valencia  Cluster,  named  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  their  excellence.  The  Early  Red,  the 


seed  of  which  came  from  Thorburn’s,  was  solid, 
juicy,  and  of  superior  flavor,  and  the  earliest  of 
any  except  Cook’s  Favorite,  which  came  a  few 
days  soonei*.  Pejee  is  too  well  known  to  require 
description.  Its  large  solid  fruit  is  rather  apt  to 
crack  and  rot  in  bad  weather.  Cook’s  Favorite 
is  productive  and  the  earliest  of  the  four,  solid, 
but  not  so  fine  as  Early  Red.  Valencia  Cluster 
bears  well,  but,  with  us,  is  so  sour  as  not  to  be 
worth  growing.  By  proper  care  in  selecting 


canakt-bird  PtowEE. — (Tropceolum  peregrinum.) 

for  seed  the  specimens  combining  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  qualities,  any  one  can  have  much  bet¬ 
ter  fruit  than  if  no  such  precautions  are  taken. 

- -  I  I  <  —  ■  ■  — 

The  Canary-bird  Flower. 

Tropaolum  peregrinum. 

If  this  old  flower  could  only  be  raised  under 
glass,  and  were  sold  for  a  high  price,  it  would 
probably  be  much  better  known  than  it  now  is. 
It  is  a  great  favorite  of  ours,  and  we  scarcely 
ever  met  with  a  person  who  had  seen  it  before, 
or  who  did  not  on  first  seeing  it  say  “  how 
beautiful !”  Indeed,  we  expect  tliat  lovers  of 
flowers,  when'they  see  our  engraving,  -will  make 
a  similar  exclamation,  for  the  artist  has  caught 
the  expression  of  the  plant  with  great  accuracy, 
and  the  engraver  has  faithfully  rendered  the 
drawing.  This  species  is  a  native  of  New  Gre¬ 
nada,  and  has  been  in  cultivation  for  more  than 
a  half  century.  It  belongs  to  the  same  genus, 
Tropmlum^  as  the  common  Indian  Cress  or 
Nasturtium,  and  like  that  is  a  climber,  clinging 


by  twisting  its  long  petioles  or  leaf  stalks.  The 
petals  are  fringed,  and  this  with  the  peculiarly 
graceful  bend  of  the  spur  of  the  calyx,  gives 
the  flower  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  small 
bird,  a  similarity  which  is  helped  out  by  the 
fine  canary  yellow  color,  and  the  pert  way,  so  to 
speak,  in  which  the  flower  is  set  upon  its  stems. 
The  plant  is  an  annual,  and  is  grown  about  as 
readily  as  the  common  Nasturtium.  The  seeds 
may  be  planted  in  May,  where  they  are  to  grow, 
or,  if  started  in  the  house  or  in  a  hot¬ 
bed,  they  readily  bear  transplanting. 
A  warm,  light  soil  suits  it  best,  as  it  flow¬ 
ers  ,  more  abundantly  than  in  rich  soils. 
It  climbs  to  the  hight  of  10  or  12  feet,  and 
may  be  used  wherever  other  climbers 
are  appropriate.  It  is  well  to  place  it  in 
some  spot  where  the  singular  form  of  the 
flowers  can  be  readily  seen.  The  seeds 
ripen  rather  slowly,  and  as  there  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  great  temptation  to  pick  the  early 
blossoms, .  enough  should  be  left-  to  se¬ 
cure  a  stock  of  seeds  for  another  j'ear. 
The  name  Tropmlum,  comes  from  the 
Greek  word  for  trophy;  the  leaves  of  the 
common  Nasturtium  resembling  a  shield 
or  banner,  while  its  flowers  are  shaped 
somewhat  like  an  ancient  helmet.  The 
speeific  name  of  the  present  species,  pere¬ 
grinum,  nieans ,  foreign  or  exotic.  The 
seeds  are  sold  by  all  the  dealers,  under 
the  incorrect  name  of  Tropceolum  Cana- 
n'ense, 'usually  at  ten  cents  per  package. 
- o - - 

A  French  Watering’  Pot. 

'While  the  French  horticultural  imple¬ 
ments  are  niany  of  them  inferior  to  ours, 
and  some  are  unnecessarily  complicated, 
they  occasionally  hit  upon  a  good  thing 
as  they  have  done  in  the  matter  of  the 
arrosoir  or  watering-pot.  Chancing  -to 
see  the  implement  in  the  hands  of  a 
French  gardener,  we  took  the  measure¬ 
ments  from  which  the  engraving  was 
made,  though  the  right  proportions  are 
not  observed.  The  hight  is  14  inches; 
^  greatest  byeadth  12  inches  ;  Avidth  across 
the  top  3  inches ;  diameter  of  rose  8  inch¬ 
es;  diameter  of  spout  upon  which  the 
rose  is  placed  2J  inches ;  length  of  brace 
from  the  rose  to  top  of  the  pot,  4  inches. 

’  The  curve  of  the  handle  is  shown  in  the 
drawing ;  it  is  cylindrical,  as  is  the  brace, 
which  last  serves  as  a  handle  also.  The 
advantages  of  this  over  the .  usual  form  are 
the  greater  ease  in  carrying,  and  in  holding  the 
pot  while  Avatering.  A  skillful  gardener  uses 
two  at  once,  and  never  sets  them  doAvn  Avhile 
Avatering.  The  pots  are  held  by  the  brace  and 
filled  by  dip¬ 
ping  in  a  tub  or 
reservoir,  and 
they  are  carried 
in  this  manner 
to  the  place 
where  the  wa¬ 
tering  is  to  1)0 
done.  By  a  dex¬ 
terous  move¬ 
ment  he  lets  go  '  rbencii  avateriing  i-ot. 
of  the  brace,  at 

the  same  time  giving  the  pots  a  slight  twist, 
and  catches  them  by  the  handles.  The  long 
cui'ved  handle  allows  the  point  at  Avhich  the 
hand  is  placed  to  be  shifted  easily,  so  as  to  give 
the  pot  a  properfinclination,  which  is  done  Avith 
greater  ease  than  with  those  of  ordinary  form. 
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The  Movements  of  Plants. 

In  an  article  last  month  (December),  we  no¬ 
ticed  the  interesting  observations  made  by  Mr. 
Darwin  on  the  manner  in  which  plants  climb. 
It  was  stated,  in  reference  to  those,  climbers 
which  twine  around  a  support,  that  the  free  up¬ 
per  portion  of  a  limb  or  shoot,  had  a  sponta¬ 
neous  motion,  and  kept  sweeping  in  a  circle  or 
ellipse  in  search  of  some  object  around  which 
to  twine.  But  plants  climb  in  other  ways  than 
by  twining  their  stems  around  a  support,  and 
Mr.  Darwin’s  observations  upon  these  are  even 
more  interesting  than  those  already  alluded  to. 
As  our  space  will  only  allow  of  .the  briefest  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  matter,  we  select  a  point  here  and 
there  from  his  account.  Many  plants  cling  by 
means  of  their  leaf  stalks  or  petioles;  these, 
at  a  certain  stage  of  their  development,  are  very 
sensitive,  and  bend  when  slightly  rubbed  or 


Fig.  1. — CLIMBING  SOLANUIL 

subjected  to  a  slight  continuous  pressure,  such 
as  that  of  a  loop  of  soft  thread,  weighing  only 
'1,6  of  a  grain.  The  upper  parts  of  the  shoots 
of  these  plants  also  revolve,  after  the  manner 
of  twiners ;  this  motion  brings  the  petiole  in 
contact  with  some  object,  it  is  stimulated  to 
bend,  and  by  curving  around  the  object  thus 
touched,  the  plant  is  held  in  place.  After  the 
petiole  has  remained  thus  clasped  for  a  few 
days,  it  loses  its  ability  to  unbend,  and  becomes 
rigid,  and  usually  much  increased  in  size,  and 
strengthened  by  becoming  more  woody.  Among 
the  plants  in  which  these  phenomena  may  be 
observed  the  following  are  common: 

Clematis,  of  different  species ;  Tropai~ 
olum,  or  Nastui’tium,  of  the  various 
climbing  species,  including  the  Cana¬ 
ry-bird  flower,  figured  on  page  17; 
Maurandia ;  Solaiium  jasminoides, 
figured  last  month  on  page  380.  The 
last  named  is  very  slow  in  its  move¬ 
ments,  but  when  the  petioles  have 
once  clasped,  they  increase  much  in 
size,  often  becoming  as  large  as  the 
stem  from  which  they  spring,  and  their  texture 
becomes  woody  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Fig, 
1,  shows  a  petiole  of  the  Solanum  jasminoides, 
after  it  has  clasped  a  stick,  and  become  woody. 

Still  more  interesting  are  the  observations  on 
those  plants  which'  have  tendrils — organs  us6d 
exclusively  for  climbing.  Plants  thus  provided 
are  found  in  widely  separated  natural  families, 
and  the  phenomena  they  present  vary ;  in  some, 
the  upper  portion  of  the  stem  revolves  together 
with  the  tendrils,  and  in  others  the  tendrils 
alone  revolve,  and  again  there  is  no  revolving 
motion  in  either  stem  or ‘tendril.  Tendrils  are 
long  thread-like  organs,  usually  branched,  with 


Fig.  '2.— TENDRIL. 

their  extremities  more  or  less  curved  to  form  a 
hook.  The  sensitiveness,  above  spoken  of  as 
belouging  to  climbing  leaf  stalks,  is  highly  de¬ 
veloped  in  some  tendrils,  which  bya  very  slight 
rub  soon  bend,  or  even  coil  themselves  into  a 
spiral.  After  the  end  of  a  tendril  is  brought  by 
the  revolving  motion  in  contact  with  some  suit¬ 
able  support,  it  clasps  firmly,  and  taking  two 
or  three  turns  around  it  holds  fast.  Then 
occurs  a  most  remarkable  spiral  contraction, 
the  portion  of  the  tendril  between  the  plant  and 
the  object  to  which  its  extremity  is  attached, 
coils  itself  after  the  manner  of’  a  spiral  spring. 
This  has  the  effect,  not  only  of  drawing  the 
plant  nearer  to  the  support,  but  of  diminishing 
the  chances  of  its  being  torn  away  by  the  winds ; 
each  tendril  being  elastic,  it  enables 
the  plant,  as  the  sailor  would  say, 
to  “  ease  up  ”  in  a  violent  gale.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  each  tendril 
which  has  coiled  after  the  ex¬ 
tremity  has  become  fixed,  has  one 
part  of  it  twisted  in  one  direction 
and  another  part  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection,  as  is  shown  in  figure  2. 

This  arrangement  prevents  the  •  tendril  from 
being  weakened  by  twisting  upon  its  axis, 
the  twist  in  one  direction  being  compensat¬ 
ed  by. that  in  the  other. — Our  common  Vir¬ 
ginia  Creeper  has  a  peculiar  mode  of  attach¬ 
ing  itself  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  shows 
how  wonderfully  this  plant  is  adapted  to  climb¬ 
ing  up  a  flat  surface.  The  young  tendril  of  the 
plant  is  sho-wn  in  fig.  3.  "When  it  meets  with  a 
flat  surface,  all  the  branches  of  the  tendril  turn 
toward  it  and  bring  their  hookfed  tips  laterally 
in  contact  ivitli  it,  the  branches  at  the  same 
time  spreading  widely  apart.  In  about  two 
days  after  the  tendril  has  thus  arranged  itself, 
little  disks  or  cushions  begin  to  form  at  the 
tips,  as  in  fig.  4 ;  these,  as  they  grow,  fit  closely 


contracting  spirally  become,  highly  elastic  and 
well,  calculated  to  hold  the  great  weight  that  we 
kiiow  they  sustain.  But  we  have  not  room  for 
more  examples  from  this  memoir  so  full  of  in¬ 
teresting  facts.  "We  trust  enough  have  been 
given  to  show  the  admirable  arrangements  with 
which  some  plants. are  endowed,  to  enable  them 
to  lift  themselves  to  the  light  and  air,  and  to 
suggest  to  our  readers  some  instructive  observa¬ 
tions  which  they  can  repeat  for  themselves  upon 
our  common  climbing  plants.  Of  those -which 
twine,  the  Morning  Glory,  Bean,  and  Hop  are 
common ;  the  present  article  enumerates  some 
of  the  leaf  climbers,  while  the  squash  family, 
grape,  etc.,  give  common  examples  of  tendrils. 
- - 

Vines,  Eoses  etc.,  in  Pots,  versus  “Broad 
Borders.” 

A  discussion  lias  arisen  among  cultivators  as 
to  the  best  method  of  growing  vines.  'While 
some  claim  that  the  best  plants  are  produced  by 
pot  culture,  others  discard  pots  altogether,  and 
let  the  roots  have  abundant  room.  In  August 
of  last  year  we  set  forth  the  advantages  claim¬ 
ed  by  those  who  adopt  the  border  system,  and 
we  now  allow  the  other  side  to  be  presented 
by  one  who  signs  himself  “A  Nurseryman.” 


Fig.  3.— VIRGINIA  CREEPER. 

to  any  minute  inequalities  of  the  surface  upon 
which  they  may  be,  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
they  exude  a  small  amount  of  resinous  cement 
which  helps  render  the  attachment  more  com¬ 
plete.  Nor  is  this  the  only  change  that  takes 
place;  those  branches  of  the  tendril  that  fail  to 
attach  themselves,  wither  and  drop  off,  while 
the  attached  ones  acquire  great  strength  and  by 


Fig.  4. — VIRGINIA  CREEPER. 

We  may  remark  that  the  article  is  from  an  ex' 
perienced  cultivator,  and  one  who  is  not  es¬ 
pecially  devoted  to  grape  growing. 

“  I  am  and  ever  have  been  an  advocate  of  pot 
culture,  not  only  for  vines  but  for  all  plants  that 
can  be  conveniently  grown  in  pots,  to  ensure 
exactly'  what  the  advocates  of  the  ‘  broad 
borders’  decry,  a  cramped  condition  of  the 
roots,  or,  to  put  it  more  fairly,  a  confined  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  roots,  and  it  is  this  condition  that  I 
claim  as  advantageous  over  viues  grown  in 
frames  or  in  the  borders  of  green-houses,  where 
they  are  huddled  together,  'unstaked,  three  or 
four  inches  apart.  I  care  not  with  what  care 
they  may  be  lifted,  mutilation  of  the  dibres  to  a 
great  extent  must  take  place,  and  the  growth 
after  planting  must  in  consequence  be  diminish¬ 
ed,  while  in  the  pot  grown  vine  you  have  well 
ripened  wood  and  roots,  and  every  fibre  intact. 
Let  any  one  try  a  corresponding  number  of  • 
each,  of  one  year  old  plants  of  Delaware  for  , 
example,  grown  by  the  rival  modes  and  assuredly 
he  will  give  the  ‘  broad  border’  plants  a  wide 
berth  in  the  future. 

“What  would  we  think  of  any  intelligent 
gardener  planting  a  grapery  fi-om  vines  grown 
in  broad  -borders  ?  The  practice  of  a  century 
has  demonstrated  beyond  a-  cavil,  that  vines 
grown  from  eyes,  (if  not  planted  out  to  remain, 
the  season  they  are  rooted,)  do  infinitely  better 
to  be  grown  in  pots,  than  to  be  planted  out  in 
‘  broad’  or  in  any  other  border. 
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“  No-w  what  is  true  of  grape  vines  is  much 
more  true  of  roses,  for  the  vine  having  better 
recuperative  powers,  can  stand  mutilation  of 
the  root  better  than  the  rose.  It  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  50  per  cent  of  all  roses  that  are 
sold,  dug  from  the  open  ground^  die  the  first 
season  they  are  planted ;  that  is  if  they  are  one 
'year  old  plants  on  their  own  roots ;  older  plants, 
or  budded  plants  may  do  better,  but  in  no  case 
will  they  compare  with  plants  grown  in  pots, 
even  though  such  plants  are  not  half  the  size. 
In  conversation  with  a  western  nursery  agent 
the  other  day,  he  admitted  that  no  article  that 
he  sold,  gave  him  so  much  trouble  as  the  rose, 
not  a  case  that  he  had  heard  from  but  the 
result  had  been  unsatisfactory.  In  one  in¬ 
stance  only  15  out  of  100  lived,  and  these  were 
ih  such  a  condition  that  they  would  not  winter 
over.  In  roses  planted  from  pots,  not  one  in 
a  thousand  need  be  lost,  and 
a  healthy  grow.th  and  abundant 
bloom  will  ,  always  be  insured, 
f  “  But  to  return  to  the  grape 
vines,  some  of  the  great  moguls 
of  the  trade  have  given  their 
fiat,  that  for  reasons  given  they 
have  entirely  discarded  pot  cul¬ 
ture,  and  now  grow  exclusive¬ 
ly  on  ‘  broad  borders’.  At  once 
a  host  of  small  fry,  parrot-like, 
take  up  the  cry  and  tell  us  that 
they,  too  have  discarded  pot 
culture  and  now  grow  only  in 
‘broad .borders.’  Now  may  we 
ask  if  there  is  not  some  other 
reason  for  this  very  confident 
and  radical  assertion  ?  is  there 
not  ‘  a  hog  in  the  fence’  some¬ 
where  to  occasion  all  this  liber¬ 
ality  and  benevolence  to  the 
dear  public?  Of  course,  the 
question  of  cost  in  the  rival 
modes  is  uuthought  of.  In  case 
it  may  be,  it  might  be  well  to 
state  that  a  vine  raised  in  the 
‘broad  borders’  unstaked  and 
otherwise  uncared  for,  can  be 
grown  at  a  handsome  profit  at 
$10  per  100 ;  while  a  properly 
grown  vine,  in  a  six  or  eight 
inch  pot,  that  has  been  duly 
pinched,  staked,  and  shifted, 
will  not  very  quickly  make  the 
fortune  of  the  grower  at  $50 
per  100.  It  wmuld  be  interesting 
to  know  if  these  facts  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  inducing 
this  rapid  and  radical  change  of 
system  with  some  cultivators. 

I  am  afraid  these  horticultural  products  of 
the  ‘  broad  borders’  have  even  ihore  merit  than 
the  Yorkshire  man’s  razors,  for  they  are  at 
once  made  both  to  ‘  sell  ’  and  to  ‘  shave.’  ” 

Winter  Greens— The  Club-Mosses. 


There  are  many  things  common  enough  in 
’the  country,  for  which  the  city  pays  a  sum 
that,  in  the  yearly  aggregate  is  quite  large. 
During  the  Christmas  holidays  New-York  City 
has  doubtless  paid  thousands  of  dollars  for  green 
leaves  and  bright  berries  for  holiday  decoration. 
For  several  days  preceding  Christmas,  in  the 
streets  around  Washington  market,  it  seems  as 
if  the  principal  business  were*  the  buying  and 
selling  of  Evergreens.  The  Jersey  people  who. 
live  near  where  the  Holly,  Inkberry,  Laurel,  and 


other  such  shrubs  grow,  reap  a  rich  harvest  at 
such  times.  Not  only  are  these  shrubs  brought  to 
market  in  sloop  loads,  but  great  quantities  of 
humbler  plants,  such  as  the  Pipsissewa,  and  the 
Club-mosses,  are  made  up  in  wreaths  and  bunch¬ 
es  to  meet  the  demand.  Of  all  these  greens, 
none  are  more  delicate  ?n  strutoture,  or  more 
vivid  and  lasting  in  color  than  the  Club-mosses. 
Our  engraving  represents  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
these,  the  Lycopodium  dendroideum,  the  Tree¬ 
like  Club-moss.  It  is  also  called  Ground-Pine, 
a  name  likewise  applied  sometimes  to  some  of 
the  Horse-tails,  (see  August  No.,  1865.)  The 
species  under  consideration  arises  from  an  un¬ 
derground  creeping  stem,  to  the  hight  of  6  to 
10  inches.  The  branches  are  disposed  in  a 
graceful  fan-like  manner  and  sire  thickly  clothed 
with  minute  leaves.  At  the  top  of  the  stem 
are  borne  the  fertile  spikes,  which  are  made  up 


LTCOPODIUM  DENBROIDEUM. 

of  scales  regularly  overlapping  one  another. 
These  scales  stand  for  flowers,  the  plant  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  series  of  flowerless  ones.  In  a  little 
■sac  on  the  underside  of  these  "scales,  are  con¬ 
tained  the  spores,  or  bodies  which  reproduce 
the  plant  and  answer  the  purpose  of  seeds.  An 
enlarged  scale,  showing  its  underside,  is  given 
in  the  lower  left. hand  corner  of  the  engraving. 
The  spores  are  produced  very  abundantly,  and 
when  collected,  form  a  powder  which  has  a  pale 
yellowish  color,and  a  very  smooth  feel  when  rub¬ 
bed  between  the  fingers.  The  spores  of  several  of 
the  species  are  knpwn  in  commerce  as  Lycopo¬ 
dium.  It  is  used  by  druggists  to  envelope  pills  to 
keep  them  from  sticking  together,  and  is  also 
used  in  theatres  to  imitate  lightning.  When 
the  spores  are  diffused  through  the  air  as  a  cloud 
of  dust  they  burn  with  a  sudden  .  flash.  This 
species  presents  considerable  variety ;  the  one 


figured  has  the  leaves  lying  close  to  the  branch¬ 
es,  while  others  have  them  more  erect.  This 
one  is  much  valued  by  the  florists  to  use  in 
making  up  bouquets,  and  is  brought  to  New- 
York  City  from  various  parts,  some  as  far  as 
from  Lake  George.  This  wildliug  of  our  woods 
is  needed  to  make  the  exotics  of  our  green¬ 
houses  more  beautiful.  Another  species  of  Ly¬ 
copodium,  L.  complanatum^  is  much  used  in 
making  wreaths.  It  has  very  long  and  strong 
stems,  with  numerous  fan-like  branches,  which 
are  shorter  and  coarser  than  L.  dendroideum. 

■■  ^  ft  fi  ga  '  ■  .r* 

Select  Chrysanthemums  in  Flower. 

These  come  in  flower-  so  late,  present  so  great 
a  variety  of  color,  and  are  withal  so  showy,  that 
they  fill  a  place  for  which  we  have  no  other 
flowers.  They  are  not  nearly  as  common  as 
they  should  be,  as  nothing  is 
easier  to  raise ;  clumps  of  them 
along  the  borders  or  massed  in 
beds  of  well  arranged  colors, 
give  the  garden  a  gay  appear¬ 
ance  even  after  hard  frosts;  and 
there  is  a  richness  about  them 
that  well  accords  with  the  sea¬ 
son  of  ripened  fruits  and  Indian 
summer  suns.  Then,  for  in-door 
decoration  they  are  most  valu¬ 
able,  as  they  continue  in  bloom 
for  a  long  time.  While  they 
are  yet  in  bloom,  is  the  right 
time,  to  make  a  selection  of  va¬ 
rieties  for  next  j-ear.  We  have 
two  classes,  the  large  flowered, 
and  the  dwarf  or  “  Pompone” 
varieties,  each  of  which  presents 
us  colors  from  pure  white,  yel¬ 
low  and  rose  to  deep  maroon, 
with  all  intermediate  shades. 
The  large  flowering  kinds  are 
better  out  of  doors,  while  the 
others  are  more  adapted  to  pot- 
culture.  When  grown  in  the 
border,  the  plants  are  apt  to  get 
too  dense,  and  it  is  best  to  let 
.only  as  many  stems  remain  as 
can  grow  without  overcrowd¬ 
ing.  The  plant  may  be  grown 
from  cuttings,  taken  early  in 
August,  or  from  the  great  num¬ 
bers  of  shoots  W'hich  an  old 
root  throws  up  in  spring.  Fine¬ 
ly  shaped  specimens  may  be 
made  for  potting,  by  giving 
proper  care  to  those  in  the 
border,- or  they  may  be  grown 
in  pots  altogether.  A  good  spe¬ 
cimen  has  but-  a  single  stem,  which  is  w’ell 
furnished  with  short  branches ;  this  is  produced 
by  pinching  out  the  ends  of  the  shoots  to  induce 
the.  lateral  buds  to  push.  "  In  a  rich,  light  soil, 
the  plants  will  grow  with  great  vigor  and  be 
well  set  with  buds  by  the  time  frost  comes,  wdren 
those  for  in-door  bloom  may  be  potted.  They 
will  wilt  at  first,  but  will  recover  with  a  few 
days’  shading,  and  wdien  well  established,  an  oc¬ 
casional  watering  with  liquid  manure  will  in¬ 
crease  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  bloom. 
When  flowering  is  over,  the  pots  may  be  set  in  a 
dry  cellar  or  shed  until  spring,  when  the  plants 
may  be  started  into  growth  to  furnish  a  new  stock. 


The  thumb  and  finger  lightly  rubbed  over  the 
foliage  of  thick-leaved  plants,  will  do  much  to¬ 
ward  destroying  the  red  spider  and  other  insects. 
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Fig.  1.— AZALEA .  VISC03A.  Fig.  2.— EXCRESCENCES  ON  AZALEA.  '■ 


Our  Native  Azaleas. 


Many  years  ago  we  saw  upon  the  catalogue 
of  a  dealer  in  medicinal  herbs  the  question, 
more  pertinent  than  elegant  in  its  expression : 

^  “Why.send  to  Europe’s  distant  shores 

For  plants  that  grow  at  our  own  doors  ?” 

The  same  question  might  be  asked  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  ornamental  as  well  as  medicinal  plants. 
That  we  do  import  largely  each  year  of  the 
very  plants  that  grow  abundantly  with  us  in 
the  wild  state,  is  a  fact  well  known  to  any  one 
who  visits  the  nurseries.  It  is  quite  difficult  to 
find  anything  like  a  general  assortment  of 
American  shrubs  in  our  nurseries,  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  they  do  have  are  from  European 
nurseries.  The  reasou  for  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  demand  for 
these  things  to  induce  our  nurserymen  to  raise 
their  own  s'tock  of  them,  and  it  is  cheaper  to 
import  tlie  few  that  may  be  called  for  than  to  be 
at  the  trouble  of  propagating  them.  Though 
man}'  of  these  ■shrubs  m.ay  be  procured  from 
their  wild  localities,  tliey,  as  a  general  thing,  are. 
inferior  to  nursery  raised  seedlings,  which,  hav¬ 
ing  been  several  times  transplanted,  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  mucli  better  roots.  W e  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  increase  the  taste  for  native  plants 
by  making  them  better  known,  and  giving  such 
engravings  as  will  enable  them  to  be  recognized. 
While  we  gladly  welcome  the  horticultural  pro¬ 
ductions  of  every  country,  we  would  not  have 
those  of  our  own  overlooked,  especially  when, 
as  is  often  the  case,  the  native  plants  are  equal 
in  merit  to  those  brought  from  afar. 

What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  our  native 
Azaleas?  The  Europeans  have  long  prized 
them,  and  by  seedlings  and  erossings  have  sent 
us  back  a  long  catalogue,  of  named  varieties, 
which  are  among  the  choicest  flowering  shrubs, 


Of  the  Azaleas,  often  improperly  called  Honey¬ 
suckles,  we  have  four  native  species  in  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States.  In  two  of  them 
the  flowers  appear  before  the  leaves  and  cover 
the  bushes  with  a  robe  of  beauty ;  Azalea  nudiflo- 
ra,  the  Pinxter-flower,  has  flowers  varying  from 
flesh  color  to  purple,  and  is  found  from  New 
England  to  "Virginia,  while  A.  calendulacea,  the 
Flame-colored  Azalea,  has  orange-colored  blos¬ 
soms  which  change  to  flame  color,  and  is  found 
in  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  and  south¬ 
ward.  In  the  other  two  species  the  flowers  ap¬ 
pear  after  the  leaves  develop :  A.  arhorescens, 
the  Smooth  Azalea,  is  found  in  the  mountains 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  has  fragrant 
rose-colored  flowers.  A.  viscosa,  the  Clammy 
Azalea — more  commonly  known  as  Swiimp 
Pink,  and  White  Swamp-Honeysuckle— grows 
from  Maine  southward,  but  is  more  abundant 
near  the  coast.  The  last  named  is  the  one  we 
have  figured,  as  it  is  the  commonest,  and  if  not 
the  showiest,  its  generally  pure  white  flowers, 
delicious  fragrance,  and  rich  green  foliage,  ren¬ 
der  it  one  of  the  most  desirable.  It  grows  in 
the  borders  of  damp  woods  and  in  swamps,  and 
frequently  reaches  the  hightof  eight  or  ten  feet. 
The  leaves  are  dark  and  shining,  with  brown 
bristly  hairs  on  their  margins.  The  engraving 
shows  the  flowers  of  their  natural  size,  though 
the  clusters  are  often  larger  than  the  one  here 
presented;  they  appear  in  June  and  July,  are 
usually  of  the  purest  white,  though  sometimes 
tinged  with  pink.  The  exterior  of  the  flowers 
is  thickly  covered  with  small  glandular  hairs, 
which  secrete  a  viscid  substance;  hence  the 
specific  name  viscosa.  This  'species  (as  do  the 
others,)  shows  a  great  tendency  to  sport  in  its 
wild  state,  as  well  as  in  cultivation,  and  the  na¬ 
tive  specimens  vaiy  much  in  the  color  of  foliage, 
and  iu  size  and  color  of  the  flowers.  Some  of 


the  flowers  are  of  the  most  perfect  dead  white, 
others  have  a  scarlet  tint  with  a  white  border, 
while  in  others  the  border  is  more  or  less  flesh- 
colored  or  tinged  with  rose.  By  hybridizing 
this  species  with  the  European  A.  pontica.,  great 
numbers  of  varieties  have  been  obtained,  and 
are  known  in  the  gardens  as  Belgian  Azaleas, 
etc.  Plants  if  removed  from  their  native  habi¬ 
tats  with  care,  will  do  well  iu  cultivation,  if 
not  put  in  too  dry  a  spot,  or  one  too  much  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun.  They  should  have  a  soil 
containing  plenty  of  leaf  mold  or  muck.  It 
often  happens  that  the  flowers  of  this  species 
are  transformed  into  fleshy,  irregularly  shaped 
bodies,  sometimes  as  large  as  a  pullet’s  egg. 
This  substance  is  of  a  light  green  color,  covered 
with  a  bloom,  slightly  acidulous,  and  relished 
by  some  who  eat  it,  thinking  it  the  fruit  of  the 
shrub,  and  call  it  “  May  Apple,”  and  “  Swamp 
Cheese.”  The  true  fruit  is  a  small  dry  capShle, 
while  these  things,  if  carefully  examined,  will 
often  show  more  or  less  traces  of  the  shape  of 
the  flower,  and  are  evidently  an  abnormal 
growth.  It  is  probable,  though  we  believe  not 
exactly  made  out,  that  this  change  is  produced 
by  the  agency  of  insects.  This  growth  is  not 
produced  upon  the  flower  alone,  but  the  leaves 
sometimes  bear  it.  Last  summer,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Koberts  brought  us  some  very  interesting  spec¬ 
imens  from  a  locality  in  which  the  bushes  were 
loaded  with.  them.  The  excrescences  were 
generally  of  a  very  regular,  bluntly  conical 
shape  when  small,  but  the  older  ones  became 
irregular,  with,  however,  a  graceful  outline. 
Figure  2,  Shows  a  branch  with  the  leaves,  hav¬ 
ing  these  bodies  of  the  natural  size,  in  different 
stages  of  development.  Similar  excrescences 
are  sometimes  (bund  on  the  Huckleberry.  All 
these  need  a  careful  study  by  some  competent 
observer,  to  determine  their  character. 


smsnia  oIinor.yi.  r.  )r=rl/-fnt»o  r.^  .„ 

great  day  wlien'fim( 

jrar  nrnsBiL  isoi-jvsf’ 

“0  dreary  life,”  we  cry,  “dreary  life  i” 
ind  still  the  geaerations  of  the  birds 
Smg  through  our  sighing,  and  the  flocks  and  herd< 
Seienly  live  while  we  are  keeping  strife 
1  1  heaven’s  true  purpose  in  us,  as  a  knife 
Agamst  whicli  we  may  struggle.  Ocean  girds 
s  aokenfed  the  dry  land  ;  savanna  swards 

Jleek  ^  ""'^orn  ;  and  ripe 

Jleek  leaves  drop  yearly  from  the  forest  trees. 

To  show  above  the  unwasted  stars  that  pass 
0  their  old  glory.  0  thou  God  of  old 
^lant  me  some  smaller  grace  than  comes  to  these 
Kut  so  mueli  patience,  as  a  blade  of  grass 
throws  by,  contented  through  the  heat  and  cold  ! 

■Mrs.  Browning,  ' 


to  establish  aJiwenilc  smgmg  uaiss 
Town  Hall  in  this  village  on  Saturday  afternoon 
3  o’clock. 


j.:xpres^  ^S-ou.-Lcgrand  Uaiiiwy  lias  coi 
.nenced  running  an  express  wagon  in  o^^lh 
for  the  acconiniodation  of  those  t)^o  ■  y 
his  services.  Orders  may  be  left  aT  Ilollenbecl 
flour  store  on  Railroad  street. 


Jlorsc  Trot  ou  the  /.’«».-f/..-There  is  to  bi 
horse  trot  on  the  Agricultural  Pair  Orounds 
this  village  on  the  Fourth,  to  commence  at  10 
m.,  rain  or  shine.  Two  premiums  of  $-o,  one 
$50  and  one  of  $100  are  offered. 


./»J»  Old  niirf  tl^orlhij  -The  POOtry 

nublish  on  the  first  page-“.^.dams  and  L’^erty 
was  handed  us  for  publication  by  a  gentlemanl 
this  village,  as  being  appropriate  to  the  pie. 
time.  It  was  cut  from  a  newspaper  publishei 
1797,  as  seen  by  date  of  an  advertisement  on 
back  of  the  scrap  w-  -  - 
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The  Sponge  Cucumber. 

Cucumis  acutanyulus. 


Some  years  ago  a  friend  sent  us  from  Central 
America,  a  substance  called  “  vegetable  sponge,” 
which  he  stated  was  in  common  use  in  tliat 
country  for  washing  and  scrub¬ 
bing  purposes.  It  was  a  mass 
of  interlaced  fibres,  nearly  a 
foot  long,  not  quite  cylindrical, 
but  somewhat  angular  and  ta¬ 
pering,  presenting  much  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fig.  1.  It 
was  recognized  as 
the  remains  of  some 
Cucurbitaceous  fruit, 
but  it  was  some  time 
before  we  found  that 
it  belonged  to  the 
same  gqnus  as  the  cu¬ 
cumber.  Of  late,  the 
plant  has  been  cul¬ 
tivated  by  those  curi¬ 
ous  in  such  matters, 
and  through  the 
kindness  of  Messrs. 

Henderson  &  Flem¬ 
ing,  we  are  enabled 
to  give  a  drawing  of 
the  fruit  in  its  fresh 
state,  fig.  3.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies,  and 
bears  heart  shaped 
leaves  and  yellow 
blossoms.  The  fruit, 
when  young,  is  eaten 
in  the  same  manner 
as  cucumbers,  and  is 
also  cooked,  mashed  and  dressed  like  summer 
squash.  The.  fruit,  when  ripe,  becomes  orange 
colored,  with  a  hard  skin,  and  witliin  is  filled 
with  a  complex  mass  of  strong  elastic  fibres. 
The  seeds  are  black  and  rough,  and  quite  unlike 
the  cucumber  seed  in  size  and  sliape.  The  fruit 
requires  a  long  season  to  perfect,  and  the  seeds 
had  best  be  started  under  glass,  after  which 
they  may  be  grown  in  tlie  open  ground.  They 
will  probably  be  advertised  by  some  seed  dealer. 


Fig.  1. 


Flowers  for  a  Grave. 

The'  question  is  sometimes  asked  us,  “  What 
flowers  are  suitable  to  plant  around  a  grave  ?” 
The  feeling  which  leads  to  the  decoration  of  the 
last  'testing  place  of  tlie  loved  dead  is  a  natural 
one,  and  one  which  is  in  accordance  not  only 
with  good  taste,  but  with  the  teachings  of  re¬ 
ligion.  It  has  found  its  public  expression  in 
many  beautiful  cemeteries  all  over  the  land, 
where  the  art  of  the  sculptor  has  combined  with 
thfe  of  the  landscape  gardener  to-  beautify  the 
city  of  the  dead,  and  make  its  walks  attractive 
to  the  living.  While  the  general  arrangement 
of  rural  cemeteries  is  usually  marked  by  skill 
and  taste,  their  effect  is  frequently  marred  by 
incongruities  in  the  individual  lots,  the  owners 
of  which  often  show  more  zeal  thaft  discretion 
in  their  embellishment.  One  of  the  worst  things 
to  put  about  a  grave  is  an  elaborate  iron  fence, 
which  looks  like  an  ironmonger’s  advertisement. 
If  the  boundary  must  be  marked,  let  it  be  done 
by  a  low  hedge,  but  we .  much  prefer  to  see  no 
boundary.  In  a  well  ordered  cemetery,  the 
planting  of  trees  should  only  be  done  under  tlie 
advice  of  the  superintendent,  as  these  become 
so  large  that  they  soon  contribute  to  the  general 
effect  and  are  as  likely  to  be  out  of,  as  in  the 


proper  place.  But  in  these  general  considera¬ 
tions  we  are  led  away  from  the  subject  of  flow¬ 
ers.  In  the  first  place  we  would  avoid  all  gaudy 
colors,  and  in  the  second  place,  select  those 
which  need  but  little  care.  This  last  may  seem 
an  unnecessary  caution  to  the  recently  bereaved ; 
but  we  are  so  constituted  that  we  can  not  al¬ 
ways  mourn,  and  we  have  seen  many  instan¬ 
ces  in  which,  for  good  reasons  doubtless,  these 
floral  decorations  fell  into  a  neglect  which 
showed  that  they  were  not  well  chosen.  A 
good  green  foliage,  with  white  flowers,  is  the 
combination  most  appropriate  to  a  funeral 
wreath,  and  is  that  which  we  prefer  in  floral  de¬ 
corations  for  the  grave,  though  colored  flowers 
are  admissible,  provided  they  be  of  delicate  tints. 
Deutzia  gracilis,  a  low  shrub,  covered  in  spring 
with  delicate  white  flowers,  will  be  suitable 
where  climate  is  no  more  severe  than  around 
New  York.  Daphne  cneorum,  a  low  evergreen, 
with  pink  fragrant  flowers  and  hardy.  The 
Black  Hellebore,  or  Christmas-rose,  with  large 
white  flowers,blooming  in  Nov.  or  March, though 
not  very  commou,is  well  suited  to  the  purpose,  as 
is  the  perennial  Candytuft — Iberis  sempervirens, 
hardy  and  blooming  freely,  full  of  trusses  of 
white  flowers.  Among  the  most  appropriate 
flowers  for  the  cemetery  are  the  bulbs,  such  as 
do  not  need  lifting  each  year.  These  spring 
up  and  flower,  complete  their  growth,  and  die 
down,  and  repeat  this  year  after  year,  fit  “  em¬ 
blems  of  our  own  great  resurrection.  ’  White 
and  bright  colored  Crocuses,  and  the  Snow¬ 
flake,  are  desirable,  and  bloom  in  early  spring, 
while  the  Meadow  Saffron — Colchicum  autum- 
nale,  flowers  in  autumn,  with  lilac  colored  bloom. 
Among  the  annuals.  Sweet  Alyssum  is  one  of 
tlie  best,  and  it  is  self-sowing.  All  these  will 
answer  with  only  occasional  attention,  but  where 
constant  care  can  be  given,  a  great  variety  of 
bedding  plants  and  annuals  may  be  used,  avoid¬ 
ing  hi'ight  yellows,  scarlets,  and  all  glaring  colors. 


TOIS  HOlUSISM®™. 


The  Ornamentation  of  Tables  and.  Dishes.  ’ 


Few  are  aware  how  thoroughly  the  eye  and  palate 
are'  iu  sympathy,  and  in  how  great  a  measure  the 
appetite  is  modified  by  the  appearance  of  our  food. 
The  confectioners  are  aware  of  this  fact,  and  present 
their  wares  in  tempting  colors,  and  most  of  us  can 
recollect  seeing  an  otherwise  good  meal  spoiled  by 
being  thrown  upon  the  dishes  and  set  upon  a 
soiled  table-cloth.  All  will  admit  that  neatness 
.and  order  are  essential  in  the  arrangements  of  a 
table ;  these  are  within  the  reach  of  even  the  poorest. 
Beyond  these  there  is  decoration,  ornamentation  of 
our  tables  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pleasing  the  eye, 
and  this  is  sometimes  carried  to  a  great  extent. 
"We  were  once  several  days  a  guest  at  a  house-where 
the  ornamentation  was  painfully  elaborate,  where 
.each  d.iy  the  butter  was  carved  (not  stamped)  in 
some  new  form,  and  a  pie  was  a  work  of  art  which 
it  seemed  a  pity  to  destroy.  Here  the  thing  was 
overdone  and  oppressive,  and  our  re.aders  ean 
make  better  use  of  their  time  than  to  devote  it  to 
anything  elaborate.  Still,  we  believe  that  those  of 
moderate  means  and  in  the  humbler  spheres  may 
with  propriety  give  more  attention  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  their  tables  and  the  looks  of  the  food  upon 
them,  the  first  great  requisite  of  neatness  being 
complied  with.  There  is  no  table  in  the  land,  from 
the  richest  to  the  poorest,  but  what  would  be  more 
attractive  for  a  bunch  of  flowers.  These  are  decor.a- 
tions  that  are  always  in  pl.aee,  and  may  be  set  in 
vases  of  silver  or  cr3’stal  on  the  board  of  the  mil¬ 
lionaire,  or  occupy  a  cracked  tumbler  by  the  side 
of  Pat’s  pork  and  potatoes.  Besides  flowers,  green 
upoq  the  tixblc  is  always  pleasing.  In  the  spring 


h.alf  of  the  relish  of  cresses  .and  salads  is  due  to 
their  fresh  look,  and  the  fact  that  they  remind  us 
th.at  winter  has  gone  and  the  season  of  growth  has 
come.  Every  garden  should  have  its  patch  of 
curled  parsley,  which  will  be  found  useful  in  orna¬ 
menting  many  dishes,  its  fine  rich  green  giving 
.an  attractive  .appearance.  Just  notice  the  difference 
in  the  appearance  of  a  supper  table,  where  in  one 
c.ase  the  ragged  remains  of  the  roast  or  boiled  of  a 
previous  dinner  are  set  on,  and  where  the  same 
meat  is  nicely  sliced  and  regularly  laid  upon  a  dish 
and  surrounded  by  a  green  border  of  parsley.  This 
kind  of  ornamentation  is  unpretending  and  always 
in  good  taste.  A  dish  of  spinach  may  be  made  to 
look  really  beautiful  by  having  the  surface  nicely 
smoothed  and  then  surrounded  by  a  border  of 
slices  of  hard  boiled  eggs.  Those  who  wish  to  at¬ 
tempt  something  ehaborate,  can  use  carrots  and 
beets,  these  are  readily  cut  into  stars,  crescents, 
scrolls,  etc.,  by  bending  up  a  strip  of  sheet  tin  into 
the  desired  shape  and  using  it  as  a  cutter.  With 
these  materi.als  a  very  showy  border  m.ay  be  placed 
around  a  platter.  Of  course  the  extent  to  which 
dishes  m.ay  with  good  taste  be  ornamented,  will 
depend  upon  the  occasion  and  the  surroundings. 
It  should  never  bo  overdone. 

—  -  »> «  —  — »  «» 

Dangerous  Silvering  Powders  and  Liquids, 
and  Tooth  Powders. 

We  cannot  too  frequently  caution  the  public 
against  certain  articles  that  are  daily  sold  on  many 
street  corners  in  this  city  .and  elsewhere,  and  which 
are  peddled  through  the  country,  and  even  sold  by 
some  respectable  dealers,  unwittingly  of  course. 
They  have  been  before  exposed  in  the  American 
Agriculturist,  and  the  sale  was  almost  suspended  for 
a  time,  but  is  becoming  quite  brisk  again,  judging 
from  wh.at  wesee  and  hear.  One  of  these  is  a  “Sil¬ 
vering  Powder,”  often  a  reddish  clay,  which  rubbed 
upon  a  copper  cent,  or  other  copper  or  brass  sur¬ 
face,  or  on  some  other  metals,  leaves  a  beautiful 
silvery  coating.  It  is  simplj’  cl.ay  or  other  sub¬ 
stance  impregnated-  with  mercury  (quick-silver), 
which  gives  a  temporarj^  bright  coating,  but  will 
soon  tarnish,  and  what  is  worse,  it  will  sadly  injure 
the  metal  upon  which  it  is  placed.  Mercury  dis¬ 
solves  silver  and  gold  and  some  other  metals  as 
readily  (not  quite  as  quickly)  as  water  dissolves 
sugar.  So  that  every  application  of  these  powders 
is  spoiling  the  metals  upon  which  they  are  pl.aced. 
Another  prepar.ation,  equally  objectionable,  is  a 
“Silvering  Fluid.”  We  daily  see  peddlers  with  a 
crowd  around  them,  exhibiting  and  selling  a  pink¬ 
ish  material  for  cleaning  .and  whitening  the  teeth. 
An  examination  of  one  of  these  pack.ages  showed 
it  to  be  quite  strongly  acid.  When  applied  to  the 
ieetli  it  of  course  cleans  them  be.autifully,  by  dis¬ 
solving  a  little  of  the  outer  coating,  but  every  appli¬ 
cation  is  eating  away  the  teeth  themselves,  and 
thus  hastening  their  early  deca}". 


To  Housekeepers- — A  Request. 


The  design  of  this  department  of  the  Agricultur¬ 
ist  is,  to  furnish  hints  and  information  that  will  aid 
our. readers  in  their  toilsome  work,  that  will  help 
.  to  adorn  their  houses,  and  make  them  more  com¬ 
fortable  and  inviting,  and  also  to  supply  informa¬ 
tion  about  various  methods,  processes,  and  mate¬ 
rials,  that  will  furnish  food  for  thought,  and  occupy 
the  mind  while  at  work.  We  often  describe  and 
illustrate  some  common  article  of  food,  as  Tapioca, 
Nutmegs,  etc.  This  will  be  continued  from  time 
to  time.  Household  implements  also  require  at¬ 
tention.  As  a  help  to  this  department  we  will  be 
very  glad  to  receive  more  letters  from  our  house¬ 
keeping  readers.  Please  let  us  have  questions,  inqui¬ 
ries,,  suggestions  as  to  what  is  wanted  or  desirable. 
Information  on  all  departments  of  housekeeping  is 
solicited.  Almost  every  one  h.as  some  peculiar 
mode  of  cooking,  of  doing  housework,  etc.,  which 
is  not  fully  known  by  others.  Let  us  have  the 
particulars.  If  our  readers  help  us  by  these  ques- 
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tions  and  suggestions,  we  shall  be  the  better  able 
to  provide  a  first-rate  Housekeeper’s  Department. 


Minced  Beef— An  Excellent  Preparation, 


The  following  method  produces  a  very  con¬ 
venient,  nutritious,  and  digestible  preparation  of 
meat,  good  for  any  meal,  and  especially  for  the 
supper  table,  when  any  kind  of  meat  is  desired  at 
that  meal.  We  published  somewhat  similar  direc¬ 
tions  for  preparing  “  minced  veal  ”  in  a  former 
volume  of  the  Agnmlturist  (1860),  but  later  ex¬ 
perience,  with  a  little  change  in  the  ingredients, 
shows  the  method  still  better  for  beef:  Take  say 
3}^  lbs.  of  lean  beef,  without  tendons — the  cross- 
rib  piece  is  very  good  for  this,-  but  any  lean  part 
will  do.  Before  cooking,  chop  it  very  fine — a  Hale’s 
meat  cutter  will  do  it  quickly.  Mix  with  it  6  soda 
crackers,  rolled  fine ;  3  well  beaten  eggs ;  1)4  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  salt;  a  teaspoonful  or  less  of  ground 
pepper  ;  1  small  nutmeg  grated ;  4  tablespoonfuls 
of  cream  (or  milk) ;  and  if  the  meat  is  free  from 
fat,  add  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  or  so.  Mix  all 
thoroughly ;  make  into  a  loaf,  and  bake  well  in  a 
dripping  pan  1)4  to  2  hours,  basting  as  with  other 
roast  meats;  It  will  keep  for  a  week  or  two  at  least. 

- - - - 

i 

CIiai»pe<l  Hasi«ls  are  annoying  always. 
They  may  in  a  great  measure  be  prevented  by  using 
very  little  soap,  i  any,  keeping  it  on  as  briefly  as 
possible,  washing  it  oif  clean,  and  then  finishing 
the  washing  with  water  to  which  a  little  vinegar  is 
added — a  teaspoonful  to  a  pint  of  clear  water  will 
answer.  This  neutralizes  any  alkali  of  the  soap 
left  on  the  skin,  and  gives  a  soft  feel,  while  it  stops 
the  destruction  of  the  cuticle,  and  saves  chapping. 
The  dilute  vinegar  is  also  good  as  a  final  washing 
after  shaving  the  face,  as  it  both  saves  the  skin  and 
prevents  the  alkali  from  bleaching  the  whiskers. — 
A  little  tallow  or  even  lard,  thinly  applied  at  night, 
or  when  going  out  into  the  cold  air,  to  the  hands 
and  face,  if  chapping,  and  well  rubbed  off  if  neces¬ 
sary,  goes  far  toward  preventing  further  chapping, 
and  promotes  the  healing  of  cracks  already  formed. 

l>elica,te  .ISice  l®aad.diiig.— One  cup  of 
rice  cleaned,  washed,  put  into  1  quart  milk,  set  in  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water.  Keep  the  water  boiling  un¬ 
til  the  rice  is  soft,  then  add  the  yolks  of  3  eggs,  put¬ 
ting  a  very  little  cold  milk  to  them,  that  they  may 
not  change  at  once,  and  a  little  salt.  Bake  about  one 
hour  in  pretty  hot  oven.  Just  before  taking  up, 
allowing  just  time  to  fit  it  for  the  table,  beat  the 
whites  of  the  3  eggs  to  a  foam,  and  add  1  cup  sugar ; 
flavor  if  you  wish :  when  all  beaten  together,  pour 
over  the  pudding,  which  should  be  baked  in  a  shoal 
dish,  as  this  is  the  sauce  to  be  eaten  with  it.  Put 
in  a  brisk  oven  about  five  minutes,or  until  this  fo.am 
begins  to  brown.  There  is  so  much  difference  in 
the  length  of  time  required  in  different  ovens  it  is 
impossible  to  give  exact  time  for  the  finishing. 

GSood  Com  lSrea.d,  and  Pudding'. — 

The  same  money  will  purchase  two  or  three  times 
as  much  nourishment  in  corn  meal,  as  it  will  buy 
in  wheat  flour,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  economy  to 
use  as  much  of  the  former  as  can  be  made  palatable. 
Of  the  hundreds  of  Corn  Bread  recipes  we  have 
published  in  the  American  Agriculturist  none  we 
have  tried,  have  given  as  continued  satisfaction  as 
the  following :  1  quart  of  sweet  milk  ;  1  teaspoonful 
of  cooking  soda  ;  1  teacupful  of  molasses  ;  2  tea 
spoonfuls  of  salt ;  4  teacupfuls  of  fine  corn  meal, 
and  3  to  4  teaeupfuls  of  wheat  flour.  Mix  all  well 
together,  and  bake  slowly  for  an  hour  or  more.  It 
keeps  moist  for  several  days  and  is  relished  by  most 
persons.  The  proportion  of  flour  and  meal  may  be 
varied  to  suit  the  liking. — The  above  preparation, 
cooked  in  a  steamer,  makes  a  gopd  pudding,  to  be 
eaten  with  cream  or  milk  and  sugar,  or  butter  alone. 

Pumplcin  Pancakes.— Two  cups  milk  ; 
two  cups  stcwjpd  pumpkin  or  squash ;  half  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  saleratus ;  two  eggs.  Beat  the  whites  to  a 
froth — add  flour  enough  to  make  a  thin  batter. 
This  is  called  very  nice  by  those  who  have  tried  it. 


^  -©©MUMS* 


'I'lic  CJame  of  Clieclsea's  or  I>raiigbts. 


This  interesting  and  scientific  game  is  almost  univer¬ 
sally  played,  but  few  understand  the  science  of  it.  It  is  a 
game  entirely  of  skill,  memory,  and  attention,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  unworthy  a  place  in  our  columns.  We  propose  to 
give  in  successive  numbers  rules  and  instructions  for 
playing,  accompanied  by  a  game  to  be  played  over,  and 
a  position  for  players  to  study  out. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  PLAYING  THE  GAME. 

The  game  of  checkers  is  played  by  two  persons,  on.  a 
board  of  64  squares,  colored  alternately,  and  with  two 
sets  of  12  men  each,  of  dark  and  light  colors.  Each 
player  in  turn  moves  one  of  his  men,  (the  black  men  al¬ 
ways  move  first,  each  player  having  the  black  men  every 
other  game,)  to  the  right  or  left,  along  the  diagonal,  on 
which  it  stands,  and  the  men  can  only  move  forward  one 
square  at  a  time,  until  they  reach  the  extreme  line  of  the 
board,  when  they  become  kings,  and  being  crowned,  can 
then  move  either  forward  or  backward  to  the  end  of  the 
game,  as  may  be  desired  by  the  players. 

The  object  of  each  player  is,  to  confine  the  pieces  of 
the  other  in  situations  where  they  can  not  be  played,  or. 


THE  BOARD  NUMBEKED. 
Black, 


White. 

Keep  this  for  future  reference. 


both  to  capture  and  fix  so  that  there  may  be  none  that 
can  be  played,  and  the  person,  whose  side  is  brought  to 
this  state,  loses  the  game.  In  the  February  number  we 
will  commence  to  give  the  laws  of  the  game.-— Beginners 
in  the  game,  who  desire  to  see  the  rules  more  fully,  will 
find  works  of  instruction  advertised  on  another  page. 

■  The  diagram  above,  represents  the  board  numbered. 
This  is  for  convenience  of  reference,  in  telling  how  a 
game  is  played,  or  in  solving  a  problem'.  .The  following 
game  can  be  readily  played,  by  carefully  observing  the 
numbers.  Fig.  2  shows  a  position  which  may  often  oc¬ 
cur  toward  the  close  of  a  game.  Next  month  we  shall 
show  how  rcAite  may  win.  The  illustration  of  the  num¬ 
bered  board  should  be  preserved  for  future  reference. 

POSITION  NO.  1. 

Black, 


GAME 

NO.  1.- 

-SINGLE 

CORNER  OPENING. 

CD 

Black. 

White. 

Black. 

White, 

1—11  to  15 

22  to  18 

11—  5  tol4 

22  to  18 

2—15 

“  22 

25 

“  18 

12—13  ‘ 

‘  17 

18  “  9 

3—  8 

“  11 

29 

“  25 

13—  6  ‘ 

‘  13 

21  “  14 

4—  4 

“  8 

25 

“  22 

14-10  ‘ 

Ml 

26  “  22 

5-11 

“  16 

24 

“  20 

15—17  ‘ 

‘  26 

SI  “  22 

6-  8 

“  11 

27 

“  24 

16—  7  ‘ 

‘  10 

30  “  25 

7—10 

■“  14 

24 

“  19  ' 

17-  2  ‘ 

‘  0 

25  “  21 

8—  7 

“  10 

2S 

“  24 

18—  6  ‘ 

‘  9 

22  “  18 

9—  3 

7(a)  (b)32 

“  28 

19—  1  ‘ 

‘  5 

18  “  15 

10—  9 

“•13 

18 

„  9 

20—11  ‘ 

‘  27  and  wins. 

(*)  Is  .So  called,  because  each  player  in  beginning 
plays  from-  one  single  corner  toward  the  other. 

(a)  A  move  not  generally  made  by  beginners. 

(b)  The  move  that  causes  the  loss  of  the  game. 


1^'ew  Puzzles  to  toe  Answered. 

No.  183.  Illustrat¬ 
ed  Rebus. — A  very 
common  luoverb. 

No.  184.  Math¬ 
ematical  Problem, 
Contributed  to  the 
A  mericaiiA  gricul- 
turist,  by  C.  F. 
Erhard,  of  Kings 
Co.,  N.  Y.  A  danc¬ 
ing  master  had 
some  young  men, 
boys  and  girls  for 
pupils.  On  arriv¬ 
ing  for  their  lesson 
the  following  ex¬ 
ercises  were  gone 
through:  1st  Ex¬ 
ercise. — 1.  Each 
young  man  made 
a  bow  to  each  girl. 
2.  Each  young 
man  made  a  bow 
to  evely  other 
young  man,  and 
to  the  master.  3.  Each  girl  made  a  bow  to  every  other 
girl,  and  to  the  master.  217  bows  were  thus  made. 

2nd  Exercise. — 1.  Each  boy  made  a  bow  to  each 
young'  man.  2.  Each  boy  made  a  bow  to  every  other 
boy,-and  to  the  dancing  master.  3.  Each  young  man  made 
a  bow  to  every  other  young  man,  and  to  the  dancing  nias- 
mer.  Result,  244  bows. 

3d  Exercise.— 1.  Each  boy  made  a  bow  to  each  girl. 

2.  Each  boy  made  a  bow  to  every  other  boy,  and  to  the 
dancing  master.  3.  Each  girl  made  a  bow  to  every  other 
girl,  and  to  the  master.  This  amounted  to  271  bows. 
How  many  Young  Men,  Boys  and  Girls  7 

No.  185.  Illustrat¬ 
ed  Rebus. — An  excel¬ 
lent  motto  for  all. 

No.  186.  Charade, 

— I  am  composed  of 
13  letters.  ■  My  6, 1, 

4,  11,  require  fire  to 
make  them  success¬ 
ful.  Myll,  6,  12,  4, 

3,  11,  are  useful  for 
blood-letting.  My  2, 

12,  11,  5,  is  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  the  face,  also 
a  useful  sentinel. 

My  1,  4,  11,  12,  2,  is  a 
capital  crime.  My  9, 

8,  10,15,11,  are  ab¬ 
undant  on  Christmas 
and  New  Y’'ear’s.  My 
6,  12,  4,  3,  11,  are  in  No.  185. 

almost  every  body’s  mouth.  My  7,  12,  10,  5,  is  relished 
by  most  people,  is  often  swallowed,  but  never  eaten,' 
My  ivhole  is  the  name  of  a  very  distinguished  general. 

No.  187.  Charade, — I  am  composed  of  12  letters.  My  7, 
8,  9,  6,  1,  4,  5,  1,  is  a  Christian  virtue.  My  7,  11,  1,  9,  uses 
his  feet  ^  writing.  My  2,  6,  4,  1,  is  what  many  would 
like,  and  what  all  possess.  My  12,  11,  9,  6,  5,  .1,  is  in 
nearly  ail  newspapers.  My  2,  8,  10,  4,  9,  11,  7,  is  part  of 
a  vessel.  My  12,  3,  9,  6, 11,  12,  is  made  up  by  every  man, 
but  owned  by  none.  My  whole  was  an  effective  weapon 
used  in  the  late  war. 

Answers  to  Protolems  and  Pnzzlcs. 

The  following  are  the  answers  to  the  Puzzles  in  the 
December  number  jiage  383.  No.  181,  Illustrated  Rebus. 
-j-2  No  one's  I  fan  doll  one's  axe  command  d  note  sail  eder 
born  2  rule  th  eel  and.  Or,  To  know  one’s  self  and  all 
one's  acts  command,  denotes  a  leader  born  to  rule  the 

land - No. -182,  Illustrated  Rebus. — B  c  z  in  eive^ian. 

ner  sand  mile  din  words,  butts  t  rick  tin  morals  :  w,  Be 
easy  in  your  manners  and  mild  in  words,  but  strict  in 
morals  —  The  following  have  sent  correct  answers  up  to 
November  6th  ;  Enima  Waterman,  178  ;  “  Three  of  us.” 
Maria  and  Lurana,  A.  T..  Mary  F.  Judson  and  Belle 
Curtis,  Addison  Millerd,  Sarah  F.  Brigham  (nearly), 

“  The  Yankee  Family  Nevins,”  J,  M.  North  and  sisters, 
179;  Wm.  W.  Fuller,  178;  George -Ross,  £.  Jennie  Peck, 
179;  George  N.  Wilson,  175;  Louis  and  Mary,  0.  H 
Leavitt,  J.  B.  Smith,  T.  H.'  Smith,  A.  L.  Smith.  F.  E. 
Smith,  Jas.  Dixon,  Emeline  Baldwin,  Jennie  Fletcher, 
0.  Harmon,  Edwin  Andrews,  M.  S.  and  M.  Rice,  179 ; 
Wm.  C.  Johnson,  175  ;  E.  B.  Haskelf;  A  constant  reader, 
W.  J.  Chamberlin,  C.  L.  Spooner,  Emily  11.  Abbott,  179  ; 
Wm.  D.  Reed,  175;  Niobe  Robinson  and  Rowland  Ro¬ 
binson,  Rebecca  Shaw,  M.  F.  and  C.  Benner,  Lizzie  A. 
White.  Midford,  Wm.  H.  Paine,  179 ;  Benjamin  Heri¬ 
tage,  175;  Emilye,  Henry  Bunn.  Alice  Bunn  and  Adda 
Bunn,  M.  and  M.  Troth,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Allen,  Freddie  D. 
Upton,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Carpenter,  S.  C.  Smith,  J.  E.  Smith, 
Sarah  H.  Mead,  Addie  A.  Smith,  Frank  S.  Mead,  E. 
Linnie  Lockwood,  Samuel  Dauchy,  L.  Dauchy,  Edith 
■V.  Smith,  Julia  M.  Lockwood,  Sarah  Studwell,  Mary 
J.  Studwell,  179;  Thomas  E.  Lockie,  James  Dickson, 
175;  J.  Marsh,  181;  Garret  Brodhead,  Jr.,  181;  W.  H. 
Hughes,  J)-,,  170;  George  A,  G,,  179;  E,  Hart,  181. 
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$50  in  Prizes  for  tlie  Isag-esiioiis. 

The  editor  of  the  Puzzle  Department  believes  some  of 
the  readers-of  the  .ds-ricu/tarist  capable  of  solving  every 
fair  puzzle  or  probi.em,  as  none  have  yet  been  propound¬ 
ed  to  them,  which  they  have  not  finally  answered. 
^Among  so  many  ingenious  minds  there  are  undoubtedly 
many  capable  of  constructing  interesting  puzzles.  To 
drow  out  this  talent  and  make  it  available  for  our  read¬ 
ers,  we  oifer  the  following 

CASM  PRIZES; 

1.  For  the  best  Mechanical  Puzzle,  Twenty  Dollars. 
The  wire  puzzle,  Vol.  XXIV,  page  255,  and  the  string  puz¬ 
zle,  Vol.  XVIII,  page  58,  will  give  an  idea  of  what  is 
wanted.  Let  us  see  if  an  American  Puzzle  can  not  be 
Invented  which  .shall  equal  the  celebrated  Chinese  Puz¬ 
zle  of  wires  and  rings. 

2.  For  the  best  Arithmetical  Problem,  Ten  Dollars. 

3.  For  the  best  Hieroglyphical  Rebus,  Ten  Dollars. 

4.  For  the  best  Riddle  or  Enigma,  Five  Dollars. 

5.  For  the  best  Conundrum,  Five  Dollars. 

N.  B.— In  all  cases  the  name  of  the  author  and  the 
answer  must  accompany  each  puzzle  or  problem.  All 
contributions  must  be  received  before  March  1st ;  and 
the  sooner  the  better.  A  competent  committee  will  de¬ 
cide  on  the  merits  of  the  contributions,  and  the  winners 
of  the  prizes  will  be  announced  as  soon  as  practicable. 
No  prize  Vvill  be  awarded,  unless  in  the  judgment  of  the 
committee  the  best  contributions  are  worthy  of  publica¬ 
tion.  The  proprietors  of  the  Agriculturist  are  to  have 
the  sole  right  to  publish  any  or  all  of  the  matter  contrib¬ 
uted.  Now  then,  let  us  liave  some  productions  that 
would  have  astonished  even  the  ancient  Sphynx. 

•  Our  Holiday  — (See  page  28.) 

Let  us  read  and  enjoy  this  beautiful  picture  together. 
First  there  is  old  Santa  Claus,  seated  on  his  throne,  the 
ruling  spirit  of  the  holidays.  He  visits  most  houses  on 
Christmas  eve,  but  we  have  sometimes  known  him  to 
wait  until  New-Year’s— perhaps  because  he  could  not  get 
around  in  time,  for,  you  know,  he  has  a  world  of  work  to 
do.  How  he  gets  through  withjt  all,  we  can  not  tell,  but 
“  when  there’s  a  will,  there's  a  way,”  and  you  can  see 
from  his  jolly  face  in  the  picture,  that  he  has  the  will  to 
make  all  the  children  happy.  How  delighted  are  those 
two  little  chicks  in  the  corner,  who  have  started  up  at 
the  first  peep  of  daylight,  and  are  rejoicing  at  the  over¬ 
flow  of  good  things  from  Santa  Claus’  store,  right  into 
their  bed-room.  No  yawning,  and  turning  over,  and  rub¬ 
bing  of  eyes  this  morning,  but  they’ll  be  out  of  bed  with 
a  spring  and  a  shout.  Who's  that  haggard,  care-stricken 
figure  on  the  left?  He  looks  as  though  he  h.ad  seen  much 
trouble.  And  indeed  he  has.  It  is  the  Old  Year,  1865. 
The  small  pictures  in  the  corners  near  him  show  some 
of  the  sights  he  witnessed. .  Many  a  family  had  to  fly  from 
their  burning  home,  pursued  by  a  foe  as  pitiless  as  the 
raging  flame.  Many  a  noble  heart  was  stilled  forever  by 
the  hot  strife  that  treason  had  provoked,  and  thousands 
more  languished  in  hospitals,  suffering  from  wounds 
aimed  at  freedom.  But  that  is  all  past  now,  and  we 
gladly  turn  to  the  other  side,  of  the  picture,  where  the 
bright  New  Year  comes  with  gladness  in  his  face,  to 
make  the  world  happy.  In  New- York,  and  in  most  large 
cities  in  this  country,  New-Year’s  Day  is  celebrated  by 
gentlemen  catling  upon  their  friends,  as  tlie  artist  has 
represented.  It  is  a  pleasant  custom,  and  would  be  still 
more  so,  if  all  would  agree  to  have  no  intoxicating  drink 
Upon  their  refreshment  tables.  We  can’t  make  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  and  more  calls  upon  our  readers,  so  we 
send  this  our  card,  wishing  them  all  a  Happy  New  Year, 
and  so  far  as  possible,  we  shall  help  to  make  every  home 
in  the  land  as  pleasant  as  that  in  the  corner  of  the  picture. 

Tlie  Hear  Tree  aad  4lae  Grape  'Wiae. 

A  young  pear  tree  and  a  grape  vine  were  planted  be¬ 
side  a  wall  in  a  garden.  Being  in  an’  out-of-the-way 
place,  they  were  left  to  grow  pretty  much  as  they  pleased, 
and  according  to  its  nature  the  grape  vine  sent  out  its 
branches  in  every  direction,  .md  with  its  finger-like  ten¬ 
drils  grasped  every  object  within  its  reach.  Thus  it  soon 
looked  wild  and  straggling,  and  perhaps  merited  ihe  re¬ 
proach  which  the  pear  tree  cast  upon  it  one  day.  “See,” 
said  the  tree,  “  How  I  am  rising  into  the  sunshine,  while 
you  grovel  on  the  ground 'among  coarse  low-bred  w'qeds.” 
And  the  vine  could  hardly  help  admiring  the  tall  slender 
shootsi  straight  as  an  arrow,.growing  so  vigorously  upon 
ihe  tree  ;  but  it  quickly  replied,  “  I  am  not  too  proud  to 
associate  with  my  neighbors.”  The  tree  felt  the  im¬ 
plied  rebuke,  and  said  nothing  more  at  that  time.  In  the 
fall  when  frost  came,  the  tree  being  more  exposed,  first 
felt  its  biting  effects  ;  'ils  leaves  quickly  withered  and  fell, 
while  the  grape  .vine  being  more  sheltered,  yet  remained 
green.  Then  it  taunted  the  pear  tree’,  “  Lowly  comfort 
is  better  than  miser.able  pride,”  it  said— but  its  triumph 
was  short,  for  soon  it  too  was  despoiled  of  beauty.  ’  Win¬ 
ter  came  and  the  vine,  protected  by  the  wall,  suffered  lit¬ 


tle  from  cold,  but  the  tender  shootsiof  the  tree  were  se¬ 
verely  nipped.  One  day,  however,  a  terrible  storm  pros¬ 
trated  part  of  the  garden  wall,  and  the  grape  vine  was 
fearfully  mangled  by  the  falling  rubbish.  In  spring  both 
tree  and  vine  felt  humbled,  and  as  they  put  forth  their 
leaves  they  gladly  greeted  each  other,  and  remained  firm 
friends  the  whole  season,  so  that  a  new  shoot  from  the 
vine  twined  among  the  branches  of  the  tree,  and  when 
autumn  came,  there  hung  a  rich  cluster  of  grapes  beside 
a  beautiful  golden  pear.  One  day  the  gardener  noticed 
this,  and  calling  his  son,  pointed  out  to  him  liow  the 
partial  freezing  of  the  shoots  of  the  pear  and  the  injury- 
done  by  the  wall  to  the  vine  had  so  pruned  their  exces¬ 
sive  growth,  that  both  had  now  for  the  first  time  borne 
fruit.  Then  as  he  worked  with  his  pruning  knife  to 
bring  them  both  to' better  shape  and  greater  fruitfulness 
he  said,  “  See  how- seeming  misfortune  may  prove  a  real 
blessing.”  I  was  just  thinking  also  replied  the  boy,  how 
misfortunes  will  make  friendships,  for  see  how  the  new 
shoots  that  bore  the  fruit  both  came  from  the  parts  that 
liad  been  most  injured  ;  and  if  some  of  our  thoughtful 
boys  and  girls  had  been  there,  they  would  probably 
have  said,  that  suffering  may  also  teach  forbearance 
and  charity,  and  perhaps  they  would  have  thought  of 
other  good  lessons  which  this  short  history  conveys. 

A  Tittle  Boy  Moves  a  Great  Sliip. 

We  have  somewhere  read  thatat  an  English  dockyard, 
a  great  ship  was  to  be  launched  ;  an  immense  multitude 
assembled  to  see  it  glide  down  the  slides  that  were  to 
carry  it  into  the  water.  The  blocks  and  wedges  were 
knocked  away,  but  the  massive  hull  did  not  stir,  and  there 
was  much  disappointment.  Just  then  a  little  boy  ran 
forward  and  began  to  push  the  ship  with  all  his  might. 
The  crowd  broke  out  into  a  laugh  of  ridicule,  but  it  so 
happened  that  the  vessel  was  almost  ready  to  move,  the 
few  pounds  pushed  by  the  lad  were  only  needed  to  start  it, 
and  away  it  went  into  the  water.  This  teaches  an  im¬ 
portant  lesson  to  every  boy  and  girl.  You  often  think 
that  the  little  you  can  do,  is  of  no  account.  You  don’t  know 
that.  A  little  word,  a  kind  act,  however  small,  may  be, 
and  often  is,  the  turning  period  in  one’s  own  history,  and 
often  of  great  importance  in  its  influence  upon  others.  A 
good  deed,  or  the  resistance  of  a  .temptation,  may  start 
up  good  thoughts  in  the  mind  of  a  playmate,  which  may 
suggest  other  thoughts  and  deeds.  The  train  of  thought 
in  one’s  mind,  is  like  a  train  of  cars.  The  little  frog  or 
tongue  on  the  track,  no  larger  than  your  finger  at  its 
point,  may  direct  the  locomotive  upon  the  right  track,  or 
if  wrongly  placed,  it  may  turn  the  engine  aside  and  hurl  it 
down  a  steep  bank  to  fearful  destruction.  So  the  smallest 
word  or  deed  may  start  the  mind  on  a  right  or  wrong 
track.  Dear  young  friends,  your  little  words,  little 
thoughts  and  little  deeds  are  important.  Strive  earnestly 
to  be  right,  noble,  generous,  at  all  times,  in  secret  and  in 
public.  I^hen  in  the  future  we  come  to  see  the  great 
map  of  human  actions  and  influences  spread  out,  it  will 
then  be  foumi  that  you  are  d.aily  and  hourly  exerting  an 
influence  that  is  telling  upon  the  character  of  your 
brothers,  sisters,  playmates,  upon  your  pa'ents,  upon  all 
you  come  in  contact  with.  Give  a  good  push  at  the  ship, 
do  a  good  deed,  no  matter  how  trifling,  whenever  and 
wherever  you  can,  and  trust  to  God  for  the  result. 


Am  Impromptu  Imvemtiom. 

After  Arkwright  had  invented  the  spinning  jenny,  he 
was  much  annoyed  by  the  fibres  of  cotton  slicking  to 
the  rollers,  preventing"  their  running  smoothly.  Mr 
Strutt,  inventor  of  the  stocking  frame,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  to  properly  appreciate  the  spinning  frame,  no¬ 
ticed  this  defect,  and  Arkwright  confessed  that  he  had 
tried  in  vain  to  remedy  it.  “  I  think  I  can  cure  it,”  said 
•Mr.  Strutt,  “but  it  must  be  on'condition  of  sharing  the 
profits.”  Arkwright  at  once  agreed  to  the  terms,  and 
Strutt  immediately  took  a  piece  of  chalk  from  his  pocket, 
rubbed  the  roller  thoroughly,  and  asked  his  companion 
to  try  the  effect.  The  success  was  comp'lete  ;  the  cling¬ 
ing  of  the  cotton  fibre  was- instantly  at  an  end.  The 
simple  remedy  had  attained  ,its  object,  the  reward  was 
earned,  and  thus  Strutt  became  the  partner  of  Arkwright. 

Grigim  ol"  Cast  Iron  Mamufactisres. 

It  is  related  that  about  the  year  1700,  one  Abraham 
Darby,  the  proprietor  of  a  brass  foundry  at  Bristol,  Eng¬ 
land,  experimented  in  trying  to  substitute  cast  iron  for 
brass,  but  without  success  until  the  following  incident 
occurred  ;  A  tVelsh  shepherd  boy  named  John  Thomas, 
rescued  a  flock  of  his  master’s'sheep  from  a  snow  drift, 
and  later  in  the  same  spring,  during  heavy  rain  and  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  he  swam  a  river  to  drive  home  a 
herd  of  mountain  cattle.  Having  collected  them,  on  his 
return  he  found  the  stream  had  increased  to  a  boiling 
torrent.  He  nevertheless  crossed  it  on  the  back  of  an 
ox  and  brought  home  the  whole  herd  in  safety.  As  a  re¬ 
ward  for  his  courage,  his  master  gave  him  four  of  the 


sheep  which  he  had  saved.  He  sold  the  wool  to  buy  bet¬ 
ter  clothing,  and  with  the  money  obtained  for  the  sheep, 
traveled  to  Bristol  to  seek  his  fortune.  To  prevent  being 
impressed  as  a  soldier,  he  requested  his  ma.'ter  to  recom¬ 
mend  him  as  an  apprentice  to  a  relative  who  was  one  of 
the  partners  of  Abraham  Darby,  and  he  was  accordingly 
sent  into  the  brass  works,  until  he  could  find  J^etter  em¬ 
ployment.  As  he  was  looking  on  while  the  workmen 
were  trying  to  cast  iron,  he  said  to  Darby,  he  thought  he 
saw  how  they  had  missed  it,  and  begged  to  try  a  method 
of  his  own.  He  and  Mr.  Darby  remained  alone  in  the 
shop  that  night,  and  before  morning  they  had  cast  an 
iron  pot.  He  was  at  once  engaged  to  remain  and  keep 
the  secret,  which  he  did  faithfully,  although  double  wages 
were  offered  him  by  other  parties.  For  .more  than  one 
hundred  years  after  that  night,  the  process  of  producing 
iron  castings  in  a  mould  of  fine  sand  with  two  wooden 
frames  and  airj  holes,  was  practised  and  kept  secret  at 
that  factory,  with  plugged  key-holes  and  barred  doors. 

IVitty  Teisspes’aiice  Men. 

Several  clergymen  traveling  together,  were  much  an¬ 
noyed  by  a  fellow  who  'had  been  drinking,  but  who 
feigned  much  of  his  drunkenness,  that  he  might  more 
readily  attack  the  ministers.  Standing  near  them  he 
remarked,  “  Well,  it’s  singular,  yes  it  is,  that  I  never  get 
drunk  only  when  in  the  comi>any  of  ministers.”  He  re¬ 
peated  something  like  this,  when  one  of  the  gentlemen 
turned  upon  him,  asking  “  Do  you  know  the  reason  for 
it  ?”  “  No,”  replied  the  fellow,  “  perhaps  you  can  tell 
me.”  “  Because,”  said  the  clergyman,  “when  with  such 
company  you  get  all  the  drink  to  yourself. ’’—This  recalls 
the  anecdote  of  Horace  Greeley,  who  was  once  met  at 
a  railroad  depot  by  a  red  faced  individual  that  shook 
him  warmly  by  the  hand.  “  I  don’t  recognize  you,”  said 
Mr.  Greele.y. — “  Why,  yes,  you  must  remember  how  we 
drank  brandy  and  water  together  at  a  certain  place.” 
This  amused  the  bystanders  who  knew  Mr.  Greeley’s 
strong  temperance  principles.  “  Oh,  I  see,”  replied  Mr. 
G.,  dryly.  “  You  drank  the  brandy,  and  I  drank  the 
water.”  On  another  occasion  th.e  philosopher’s  wit  si¬ 
lenced  some  of  his  office  associates.  Mr.  Greeley  had 
given  an  account  of  a  wine  dinner,  and  wrote  that  the 
party  had  indulged  in  Heidseck  and  Champagne,  these 
both  being  names  for  the  same  kind  of  wine.  His  asso¬ 
ciates  laughed  heartily  at-his  mistake,  which  they  point¬ 
ed  out  to  him.  “Did  I  write  it  so,”  said  he,  with  a 
good  natured  smile,  “  well  I  reckon  I’m  the  only  man 
in  this  office  who  could  have  made  such  a  mistake.” 

A  Sutl«lem  Clwre. 

A  professed  thief  named  Dugald  M’Caul,  in  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland,  went  out  on  an  excursion  one  night 
accompanied  by  a  young  man  who  was  learning  the 
same  trade.  The  latter  was  to  take  a  sheep,  while 
M’Caul  was  stealing  kale,  and  both  were  to  meet  in  a 
neighboring  church  yard,  where  they  would  not  be  likely 
to  be  molested,  as  the  place  was  said  to  be  haunted. 
M’Caul  arrived  first  and  sat  upon  one  of  Ihe  gravestones 
waiting  for  his  companion.  In  a  neighboring  farm-house 
a  crippled  tailor  happened  to  be  at  work,  and  the  conver¬ 
sation  having  turned  upon  the  ch'urch  yard  being  haunt¬ 
ed,  he  taunted  some  young  men  present  with  cowardice, 
saying  that  he  would  readily  go  if  he  were  not  lame. 
Upon  this  a  young  man  offered  to  carry  him  there  upon 
his  back,  which  the  tailor  agreed  to,  and  they  were  soon 
at  the  place,  M’Caul  heard  them,  and  supposing  his 
companion  had  arrived  with  the  sheep,  inquired,  “  Is  he 
fat?”  “  Fat  or  lean,  there  he  is  for  ye,”  replied  the  ter¬ 
rified  young  man,  throw  ing  down  the  tailor  and  running 
away  at  full  speed.  Upon  his  return  at  the  farm  house, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all,  he  found  tlie  tailor  close  at  his 
heels— his  fright  had  given  him  the  use  of  his  legs,  and 
his  lameness  was  permanently  cured. 

“Hotr  do  Yom  Tilce  It?” 

This  is  a  pleasant  game  for  the  fireside,  and  may  be 
played  by  any  number  of  persons.  One  is  sent  from  the 
room,  add  the  remainder  of  the  company  select  some 
word.  The  absent  one  is  then  called  in,  and  proceeds  to 
discover  the  word  by  asking  of  each  person  these  three 
questions  :  “  How  do  you  like  it  ?”  “When  do  you  like 
it?”  “Where  will  you  put  it?”  The  word-  cliosen  is 
usually  one  having  two  or  more  meanings,  so  that  the 
answers  may  be  made  "as  puzzling  as  possible.  Thus  : 
suppose  the  word  to  .be  “  Butt,"  which  may  mean  a 
hinge,  a  cask,  or  a  stroke  with  the  head.  The  questioner 
asks,  how  do  you  like  it,  “To  turn  easy,”  replies  one, 
“■Very  large,”  answers  another,  “  Not  at  all,”  answers  a 
third.— When  do  you  like  it  ? — “  When  I  am  building,” 
“When  I  am  packing,”  would  be  correct  answers. — 
Where  do  you  like  it  ? — “  On  a  trunk,”  “  In  the  cellar,” 
etc.  When  the  questioner  discovers  the  word,  the  per¬ 
son  whose  answer  revealed  it,  leaves  the  room,  and  be¬ 
comes  questioner,  and  thus  the  game  continues. 
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Lancaster,  Ohio,  July  31,  1865. 

C.  B.  Richardson,  Esq., 

Sir - Col.  S.  M.  Bowman,  ah  acquaintance  of  mine 

since  1.S53,  and  more  recently  in  the  service  of  the  0.  S., 
iias  had  access  to  my  order  and  Letter  Books,  embracing 
copies  of  all  orders  ma,ie  and  letters  written  by  me  since 
the  winter  of  1861-2,  with  a  view  to  pnbli^^h  a  memoir 
of  my  Life  and  Services,  and  no  other  person  has  liad 
sucli  an  opportunity  to  read  my  secret  thouglits  amt  acts. 
I  believe  liim  to  be  in  possession  of  all  authentic  facts 
that  can  interest  the  general  reader.  lam.  etc.. 

W.  T.  SHERMAN, 

Major-General. 

The  Press  everywhere  pronounce  this  the 
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The  Book  is  written  in  a  mo.'t  pleasing  and  grapiiie 
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A  €rOod  Washings  Machine. 

From  the  Scientijic  American,  Nov.  25th,  1865. 

One  of  the  best  labor-saving  machines  ever  introduced 
into  a  household,  is  a  good  wasliing  and  wringing  ma- 
cliine.  No  class  of  patented  machines  so  much  interest 
the  good  liousewife  as  the  washing  machine  and  wring¬ 
ing  attachment.  The  terrors  of  washing-day  exist  no 
longer  where  a  good  one  is  in  use,  and  any  of  our  readers 
in  want  of  a  first-class  machine— one  that  has  no  rival  to 
our  knowledge — are  adviseil  to  send  to  Messrs.  OAKLEY 
&  KEATING,  No.  184  Water-Street,  New  York,  for  a 
circular,  and  then  purchase  from  them  such  a  size  as 
(hey  may  require. 
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Dictionary  ? 
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CliPRGVRlElN,  XPACHEKS,  THE  PRPSS 

unite  in  saying  that  the  new  juvenile  magazine, 

“  OUR  YOUNG  FOURS,” 

is  the  best  magazine  for  the  young  ever  published  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  It  is  filled  with  attractive  Illustrations,  and  its  articles, 
in  prose  and  poetry,  are  by  tlie  best  writers  for  children  in 
the  country. 

It  is  sold  at  the  low  price  of  two  dollars  a  year.  Each 
number  contains  sixty-four  pages,  beautifully  printed.  A 
liberal  discount  to  clubs.  Send  20  cents  for  a  specimen  copy 
and  circular  to  the  publishers, 

TICKNOrt  &  FIELDS,  Boston. 


A  Splendid  Holiday  CJift. 

The  Celebrated  Cr.aig  Microscope,  magnifying  about 
10,000  times  an  endless  source  of  amusement  and  in¬ 
struction.  is  mailed,  prepaid,  for  $2.50  ;  or  willi  6  beauti¬ 
ful  mounted  objects  for  $3.25  ;  with  24  olijccts.  $5.50.  by 
HENRY  GRAXG,  No.  180 ' Centre-Street,  3d  Floor, 
New  York. 


THE  HORTICULTURIST. 


TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  VOLUME— 1S9«. 


TWO  DOLLARS  AND  FIFTY  CE>fTS  PER  ANNUM. 


A  JIONTHLY  JtAGAZINE  for  every  one  who  has  a 
Grape  Vine,  a  City  Yard,  an  Acre  Lot,  a  Garden,  a  Vineyard, 
an  Orchard,  a  Country-seat,  a  Farm,  wlio  has  a  House  to 
build.  Out-buildings  to  erect,  or  a  Home  to  beautify. 

Volume  !30,  for  1865,  is  Now  Ready. 

Bound  and  post-paid  to  any  address.  Three  Dollars. 

Tlie  Lackland  articles,  by  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Au¬ 
thor  of  Jly  Farm  of  Edgevoood,  are  worth  the  price. 

1866— Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents ;  1865, 
Ijound  and  post-paid,  and  1866— S4:  50  ;  1864 
and  1865,  bound  and  post-paid,  and  1866— $6. 

GEO.  E.  &  P.  W.  WOODWARD, 

Publishers,  3,7  Parlt-Row,  N.  Y. 


WOODWARD’S  COUNTRY  HOMES. 


A  practical  work  on  tlie  Design  and  Construction  of  Coun- 
•y  Houses.  Stables,  Out-buildings,  &c.,  liandsomcly  illustra- 
3d  witli  133  designs  and  plans,  principally  of  low  priced 
uildings,  with  an  illustrated  chapter  on  the  construction  of 
Salloon  Frames.  In  it  will  he  found  pians  and  exte- 
ior  views  of  compact,  convenient  houses,  smtable-for  larm, 
aburhan  and  village  residences,  taken  from  practical  exam- 
les,  nearly  everv  liouse  liaving  Decn  built,  llicsc  plans  aim 
;i?:s:estions  ’v\iU  aid  any  one  in  planning  a  house  lor  himseu. 
Tice  $1.50.  post-paid,  to  any  aci  dress,  _  _ 

GEO.  E.  &  F.  W,  NVOODWAnD,  Publishers, 


Tlxo  ^ools.  for  .A-goiatsi 
IS  liliOYD’S  IIiliYSTRATED 


From  tlie  capture  of  FORT  SUMTER.  April  14, 1861, 
to  ttie  captive  of  JEFFERSON  D.WIS.  Mav  10,  1865. 

Embracing  268  Battle  Descriptions.  39  Biographical 
Sketches,  4  Steel  Portraits,  45  Electrotype  Portraits,  17 
Fine  Maps,  13  Battle  Pic>ure.<:.  and  a  ceneral  Review  of 
the  War.  SOLD  ONLY  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Complete  in  one  Royal  octavo  volume,  of  more  titan 
■JOG  pages.  Ornamented  and  Bound  in  the  mo'-t  at¬ 
tractive  SI  vies.  Prices  .$4.50  and  $5.00.  With  unsur¬ 
passed  facilities  we  believe  we  liave  produced  tlie  best 
apd  most  salable  lionk  pertaining  to  the  war. 

The  Agriculturist  for  Jlay  1865.  savs ;  “  We  have 

already  spoken  favorahly  of  the  relialPe  character  of 
the  House  of  H.  H.  LLOYD  A  CO. — Notice  that  the 
initials  are  H.  H." - AGENTS  wishing  to  secure  ex¬ 

clusive  riglils  inu't  anplv  immediately  to 

II.  II.  LLOYD.  21  John-st.,  New-York. 

[[1^  H.  H.  L.  &  CO.,  have  the  Largest.  Best  and 
Cheapest  As-ortment  of  Maps,  Charts.  Photograplis. 
Steel  Engravings  and  Prints  in  tlie  United  States. 


For  walks  among  words;  or,  a 

Half-hour  among  the  Dictionaries. 

.Siee  BEADLE’S  MONTHT.Y  for  .Tnnnary. 
II^SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  “GET-THE  BEST.” 
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LADIES’  COLUMN. 


JAWIJARY. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MRS.  BRIGHT’S  JOURNAL. 

Have  spent  a  pleasant  day  receiving  New-Year’s  calls, 
and  a  merry  hour  at  its  close  comparing  experiences  with 
my  husband.  Had  the  satisfaciion  of  hearing  my  dress 
pronounced  “  slylisli,”  and  the  pleasure  of  telling  him 
tliat  I  made  it  myself.  Thanks  to  my  Wheeler  &  Wilson, 
I  know  nothing  of  what  somebody  calls  “  the  wife’s 
nightmare ’’—dressmaker's  bills  !  *  *  * 

This  week  I  have  given  up  to  the  usual  calls  of  “  the 
season.”  My  friends  compliment  me  upon  my  good 
health  and  spirits  ;  and  I  think,  the  cause  of  both  is  the 
freedom  from  anxiety  resulting  frotu  a  well-ordered 
household,  which,  without  vanity,  and  simply  stating  a 
fact,  I  believe  mine  to  be.  The  secret  of  it  is  that  1  insist 
upon  having  every  thing  done  in  its  season,  and  never 
suffer  the  work  of  one  month  to  accumulate  upon  that  of 
another  ;  consequently,  I  have  few  “  Itotisekeeper's 
trials,”  and  can  enjoy  a  leisure  hour  without  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  sense  of  something  left  undonei 

Have  just  paid  my  usual  evening  visit  tp  the  nursery  ; 
heard  lire  little  prayers,  given  the-  good-night  kisses,  and 
left  them  to  slumber,  sure  that  “’all  is  well  ”  with  my 
darlings.  Mine  should  be  “  a  calm  and  thankful  heart,” 
if  a  happy  home,  a  loving  husband,  and  sweet,  healthful 
children  can  make  it  so. 

FESRUARY. 

Went  to  the  concert  with  my  husband.  He  says  that 
music  being  my  only  extravagance,  he  is  obliged  to  in¬ 
dulge  me,  in  spite  of  a  reproving  conscience.  This  is 
“his  little  joke”  at  my  expense;  for  the  extravagance 
is,  to  E;iy  the  least,  mutual,  and  he  knows  well  that-  I 
should  not  enjoy  music,  or  any  thing  else,  if  he  did  not 
share  it  with  me.  Moreover,  he  holds  with  me  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  money  is  well  spent  whicti  contributes  to  refine 
our  tastes  and  beautify  our  lives.  Therefore,  the  concert 
and  all  good  music,  wherever  we  meet  it,  comes  under 
the  head  of  “necessary  expenses”  in  our  domestic 
economy.  *  *  * 

A  quiet,  happy  evening  at  home,  put  on  record  for 
another  proof  that  the  simplest  pleasures  are  often  the 
sweetest.  A  new  book  read  aloud  by  iny  dear  husband 
was  the  only  entertainment ;  and  my  fingers  were  busy 
mean  while— shall  I  tell  it  ? — darning  stockings  !  But  that 
homely  embroidery^  fitted  well  with  Herbert  Spencer’s 
geiual  philosophy,  and  while  I  gained  new  ideas  about 
my  boy's  education,  I  had  a  certain  satisfaction  in  feeling 
that  I  was  making  comfortable  provision  for  his  toes  also. 
Dear  little  toes !  May  tlie  feet-  that  own  them  stray  into 
no  by  or  forbidden  paths 

MARCH. 

“  A  man’s  work  is  from  sun  to  sun,  and  woman’s  work 
is  never  done,”  says  the  old  adage.  Cutif  tlie  woman  be 
wise  enough  to  make  hersr  If  mistress  of  a  certain  little 
household  fairy,  whose  fingers  never  weary  and  never 
wear  out,  take  my  word  for  it  lier  toil  need  not  outrun 
the  daylight.  It  is  such  a  pretty  little  fairy,  too,  so 
obedient  to  all  my  behests,  so  swift,  and  so  sure  1  I  take 
a  fancy  to  ornament  little  Alice’s  frock  witli  braiding,  and 
lo !  the  fairy  fingers  fly  in  and  out  of  tlie  complicated 
pattern,  reproducing  all  its  curves  and  angles  vr  ith  math¬ 
ematical  precision.  I  want  a  tucked  skirt,  and  in  an 
hour  the  spaces  are  marked,  the  tucks  folded  down,  the 
neat  stitclies  set  like  rows  of  seed-pearls.  I  have  a  dozen 
handkercliiefs  to  hem,  and  before  these  mortal  fingers 
(not  clumsy  ones,  either)  could  have  finished  a  single 
one,  the  w  hole  set  are  completed.  The  greatest  charm 
of  this  fairy  is  that  it  possesses  the  faculty  of  multiplying 
itself  indefinitely,  so  that  every  woman  may  command 
its  services  for  her  own  liousehold.  And  for  my  part,  I 
would  dispense  with  many  luxuries  for  the  sake  of  secur¬ 
ing  such  services,  if  1  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
them  at  command  already. 

APRIL,. 

Had  a  spare  ticket  for  the  last  Philharmonic  rehearsal, 
and  called  for  Mrs.  Blank,  thinking  she  would  like  to  ac¬ 
company  me.  Found  her  up  to  her  eyes  in  plain  sewing 
—“would  like  to  go  dearly,  but  couldn’t  possibly  spare 
the  time  which  I  thought  very  odd  indeed.  Her  family 
is  no  larger  than  mine  ;  lier  income  no  smaller  ;  yet  she 
never  seems  lo  have  time  for  the  simplest  recreation. 
One  is  tempted  to  be  uncharitable  and  ask :  What  can 
the  reason  be,  meanness  or  bad  management. 

Spent  an  hour  at  my  sewing  machine  this  morning 
braiding  a  sacque  for  Charlie.  My  husband  laughs  at 
wliat  lie  calls  my  propensity  for  finery.  But  if  1  liavc  a 
weakness  it  is  to  see  my  children  well  dressed.  Comfor¬ 
table  and  neat,  of  course,  they  always  are:  and  when  I 
can  make  their  linle  garments  heatitiful  also,  at  small 
cost  of  time  or  money,  where  is  the  harm?  “Solomon, 
1.  an  his  glory,  wais  not  arrayed  lilte”  the  lilies  of  iho 


LADIES’  COLUMN. 


JAKFARY. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MRS.  BLANK’S  JOURNAL. 

Vexed  my  husband  this  morning  by  refusing  to  receive 
New-Year's  calls.  He  declares  that  I  grow  more  un¬ 
sociable  every  year,  and  I  dare  say  it  is  true  ;  but  how 
can  I  help  it  ?  Tlie  new  j’ear  brings  ere  only  new  cares, 
and  still  I  sing  “  ■with  a  dolorous  pitcli,”  life  same  song  of 
“  stitch,  stich,  stitcit.”  *  *  • 

A  call  this  afternoon  from  Mrs.  Bright.  She  is  no 
s  younger  than  I,  and  perhaps  no  prettier,  yet  I  was  con¬ 
scious  of  a  contrast  not  at  all  to  my  advantage.  How 
fresh,  and  handsome,  and  happy  she  looked  t  How'  fad¬ 
ed,  and  careworn,  and  sad  I  fell.  What  is  tlie  secret  of 
the  difference,  I  wonder  !  *  *  * 

Am  hard  at  work  in  mid-winter,  upon  garments  which 
should  have  been  finished  in  the  first  of  the  season.  Poor 
little  Elite  is  still  wearing  her  thin  Summer  flannels, 
because  the  older  cliildren  must  at  least  be  made  respect¬ 
able  for  school,  and  I  cannot  do  everything  at  once.  I 
do  my  best,  yet  I  seem  to  be  always  pursuing  my  work, 
never  able  to  overtake  it.  ■*  *  ■* 

Little  Ellie  is  sick  to-night,  tossing  in  her  sleep,  hot 
with  fever.  I  sit  by  her  crib,  sewing  upon  the  flannel 
skirts  at  last,  and  feel  sorely  th.at  the  want  of  them  has 
caused  her  illness.  Yet  how  could  I  help  it  ?  • 

FEBRUARY. 

Tickets  for  the  concert  sent  unexpectedly  by  a  friend, 
.but  my  husband  did  not  come  home,  so  was  unable  to  use 
them  for  want  of  an  escort.  Got  only  this,  by  way  of 
comfort,  when  he  did  return :  “  How  could  I  know  you 
wanted  to  go?  You  never  go  anywhere.  And  what  is 
the  use  of  my  coming  home,  to  sit  alone  down  stairs, 
when  you  always  stay  in  your  own  room  ?  Don't  blame 
me  for  your  disappointment ;  it  is  your  own  fault.”  Is 
this  true,  really,  and  arn  I  then  so  much  to  blame  ?  God 
knows  it  is  not  for  my  pleasure  that  I  sit  alone  evening 
after  evening,  plying  the  weary  needle  ;  not  for  my  hap¬ 
piness  that  I  know  him  seeking  his  enjoyment  in  people 
and  things  apart  from. me.  Yet  what  can  I  do?  Isitnot 
a  hard  alternative  when  one  has  to  choose  between  neg¬ 
lecting  one’s  husband  or  one’s  children  ?  »  -  * 

Nothing  pleasant  to  record  this  evening,  which  is,  alas, 
nothing  new.  Busy  .all  day  with  my  needle  too  tired 
and  dull  to  welcome  my  husband  at  night  very  cheer¬ 
fully  ;  considered  “cross”  in  consequence,  and  tempted 
to  deserve  the  title  by  being  so  in  reality.  Do  marriage 
and  maternity  necessarily  mean  slavery?  Taking  my 
daily  life  for  example,  the  answer  would  be  a  bitter  af¬ 
firmative. 

MARCH. 

Have  accomplished  little  or  nothing  this  week,  owing 
to  little  Eilie’s  illness.  She  has  been  just  sick  enough  lo 
want  continual  petting  and  nursing,  .and  of  course  it  is 
only  I  who  can  do  it  to  lier  satisfaction.  AVhy  i.s  it  that 
children  always  tyrannize  over  their  mothers.  I  wonder ! 

Looked  wofuliy  this  morning  toward  the  pile  of  work 
wliioh  has  accumulated  during  Eilie’s  illness.  Stockings 
to  darn,  trowsers  lo  patch,  aprons  to  mend,  frocks  to 
make,  shirts  to  cut  out !  One  pair  of  weary  hands  to  do 
it  all— one  heavy  heart  to  bear  ail  the  complaints  and  an¬ 
noyance  that  arise  when  it  is  not  done.  There  is  a  reason 
for  .all  things,  it  is  said,  but  I  confess  I  cannot  see  why 
my  life  should  be  wasted  in  this  hopeless  sort  of  toil.  I 
would  not  complain  if  the  results  were  adequate  to  the 
labor;  but  I  luTve  so  little  to  show  for  my  day's  work; 
so  much  more  than  I  can  possibly  do  is  left  undone.  Yet 
I  give  myself  wholly  to  these  houseliold  duties,  even  to 
the  neglect  of  what  1  feel  to  be  better  things.  My  mind 
is  narrowed  down  lo  the  range  of  my  work-basket,  my 
aspirations  confined  to  the  circle  of  my  needle  ;  yet  even 
that  poor  ambition  meets  perpetual  failure. 

APRIL. 

Refused  an  invitation  to  go  to  the  Philharmonic  with 
Mrs.  Bright,  who  looked  surprised  when  I  gave  want  of 
lime  as  an  excuse  She  seems  to  have  plenty  of  time  for 
going  out,  though  one  would  think  her  family  cares  would 
confine  her  as  much  as  mine.  Perhaps  she  neglects  her 
children  to  take  her  pleasure  !  When  a  mother  goes  to 
so  many  concerts  and  lectures,  reads  all  the  new  books, 
entertains  company,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  it’s 
very  apt  to  be  the  case  that  the  children’s  stockings  are 
not  darned,  nor  their  petticoats  mended  1  *  *  * 

Worked  since  early  morning  and  till  near  midnight  on 
a  Spring  dress  for  Annie  to  wear  to  school.  Had  logo 
to  bed  at  last  and  leave  it  unfinished,  with  the  pleasant 
anticipation  of  her  disappointment  to-morrow.  “  She  is 
so  tired  of  wearing  her  old  merino'  ”  And  no  wonder. 
The  children  are  known  by  one  dress  before  I  have  lime 
to  make  them  another  ;  although  tliey  have  no  superflu¬ 
ous  workon  them  either.  Annie  complains  .sometimes, 
poor  child,  of  her  untrimmed  frocks  ;  and  I  answer  her 


field  ;  but  are  not  the  lilies  of  tlie  -field,  and  all  the  other 
blossoms  that  God  has  clothed  with  beauty,  examples  in 
a  certain  sense,-  and  excuses  for  personal  adornment  ? 

MAY. 

A  great  ml.'fortune  happened  to  day.  Poor  little  Alice 
experienced  her  first  grief  in  tlie  loss  of  a  tiny  black -and- 
tan  terrier,  “Jet”  by  name,  w-ho  died  suddenly  this 
morning.  Tlie  little  creature  has  been  her  pet  for  a  year, 
and  she  is  heart-broken  at  his  death.  Have  been  trying 
to  devise  something  for  her  consolation,  and  think  I  will 
itdee  her  with  me  this  afternoon,  when  I  make  my  dona- 
lion-visit  to  the  Chur-ch  Charity  Foundation.  **  * 

Found  my  idea  a  good  one.  Alice  was  delighted  with 
our  excursion,  quite  falling  in  love  with  the  poor  old 
lailies  and  helpless  little  orphans  at  the  “  Home.”  It  is 
her  first  glimpse  into  sucli  an  institution,  and  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  lo  see  the  intelligent  interest  she  manifested.  One 
child  attracted  her  special  attention — a  bright-eyed  little 
thing  called  Jessie,  and,  singularly  enough,  nicknamed 
“Jet.”  I  saw  Alice’s  eyes  fill  up  at  the  familiar  sound, 
and  presently  her  little  hand  stole  into  mine :  "  I  should 
like  to  give  her  something,  mamma;  may  I?”  So  al¬ 
lowed  her  to  choose  a  book  from  my  basket,  and  watched 
the  presentation,  which  gave  at  least  as  much  pleasure 
to  the  giver  as  the  recipient. 

JUN-E. 

A  delightful  afternoon  at  the  Ac.ademy  of  Design- 
Frank  and  Alice  with  me,  as  they  have  been  every  year 
since  old  enough  to  go  out  with  me  at  all.  I  think  one 
cannot  cultivate  artistic  tastes  too  soon  in  children,  so 
take  p.ains  lo  have  mine  see  pictures,  statues,  curiosities — 
everything  beautiful  tliat  is  witliin  our  reacli ;  and,  from 
the  first,  I  make  a  point  of  teacliing  them  to  observe  and 
discriminate,  that  they  may  enjoy  things  intelligently — 
not  merely  for  show  or  glitter.  Tlie  reward  of  my  trouble 
comes  to  me  already  ;  for  Frank's  comments  and  criti¬ 
cisms  this  afternoon  were  (wiUiout  being  in  the  least  prig¬ 
gish  or  unchildlike)  so  sensible  as  to  make  him  a  most 
agreeable  companion.  *  ■''  * 

Celebrated  little  Helen’s  fifth  birthday  with  a  doll’s  tea- 
party.  Invited  ten  little  girls  with  their  dolls,  and  gave 
up  the  afternoon  to  the  entertainment,  which  passed  off 
■w  ithout  a  cloud.  Confirmed  in  my  creed  that  any  outlay 
of  time  and  trouble  which  goes  to  make  children  happy 
is  a  profitable  investment. 

JULY. 

Practised  industriously  for  two  hours  this  morning, 

“  making  up,”  as  H - mischievously  says,  “  for  lime 

lost  at  the  sewing-machine."  Tlie  “household  fairy" 
has  just  accompli.shed,  under  my  supervision,  six  new 
shirts  for  his  lordship  ;  not  to  speak  of  a  host  of  brown 
holland  aprons  for  Charlie  and  Helen,  and  some  stout 
gingham  frocks  for  Alice — these  last  for  country  wear. 
Which,  according  to  my  practical  view  of  thing.',  was 
time  very  well  “lnst!’’_  Still,  I  must  not  neglect  my 
music,  for  I  know  its  value  too  well  as  one  of  “  the  ties 
that  bind”  us  in  household  unity  and  harmony.  *  *  * 

A  busy  day  packing  for  the  country.  AVe  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  board  so  near  the  city  tliat  my 
liusband  can  attend  to  his  business,  and  still  spend  the 
evenings  with  his  family.  My  house  is  in  order,  iny  Sum¬ 
mer  sewing  all  done,  the  cliildren  provided  with  every- 
tiling  needful ;  and  I  look  forward  to  a  liappy  holiday. 

Have  arranged  our  little  apartments  so  tliat  tliey  begin 
to  look  liomelike.  Two  or  tliree  engravings  on  tlie  w  alls, 
some  books,  my  work-basket,  and  Alice’s  canary  in  the 
window,  give  the  familiar  aspect ;  wliile  (he  lovely  out¬ 
side  view’s  of  -w'oods  and  river,  upland  and  meadow,  atone 
for  all  deficiencies  within. 

AUGUST. 

Went  down  to  (he  river  for  a  swimming  lesson  to-day. 
Frank  learned  to  swim  last  summer,  and  has  underlaken 
now  to  leacli  tlie  children  and  myself.  No  great  progress 
as  yet ;  but  we  all  splashed  about,  and  had  a  merry  lime. 
A  sudden  cloud  came  tip  while  we  were  still  in  the  river, 
and  gave  us  a  shower-bath  in  addition  to  the  plunge. 
The  effect  of  the  rain  drops  upon  llie  water,  seen  from 
the  midst  of  them,  was  exceedingly  beautiful. 

Some  new  arrivals  from  the  cily  this  afternoon,  among 
them  an  acquaintance— Mrs.  Blank.  Met  her  unexpect¬ 
edly  on  the  piazza,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  rendering  her 
some  little  service,  wliich  she  appreciated  almost  too 
gratefully.  Am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  improve  my 
acquaintance  -with  her.  *  *  * 

AVent  up  to  Mrs.  Blank’s  room,  to  ask  lier  to  join  us  in 
a  “ crabbing”  expedition.  Found  her  sewing,  ns  usual, 
and  too  busy  to  go.  I  discovered  at  last,  however,  the 
reason  why  she  never  has  time  for  any  thing ;  she  at¬ 
tempts  to  do  her  family  sewing  wilhout  a  sewing-ma 
cliine  1  No  wonder  lier  work  is  never  done.  Gave  up 
the  crabbing  party,  and  told  her  of  my  experience  of  the 
“liousehold  fairy;”  which  so  astonislied  and  delighted 
her  tliat  she  is  determined,  at  any  sacrifice,  to  have  one 
for  herself. 
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with  miki  moralities  about  the  beauty  of  simplicity,  and 
the  sin  of  vanity  ;  which  silence  witliout  satisfying  her, 
and  leave  me  self-reproached  for  preaching  what  I  would 
not  practice,  except  through  necessity. 

MAY. 

A  most  tinhappy  record  to-day.  Came  down  to  break¬ 
fast,  worried  and  irritable,  and  found  Arthur  holding  a 
young  canary  bird  in  his  hand.  “  Look,  mother,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  eagerly.  “Harry  Warren  has  given  me  this 
dear  little  bird ;  his  mother  let  me  choose  the  prettiest 
one  in  the  nest.”  “  Ami  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
it  ?”  I  asked  impatiently,  some  evil  spirit  making  his 
happy  excitement  utterly  distasteful  tome.  “Why,  keep 
it,  of  course.  You’ll  get  a  cage  for  it,  papa,  won’t  you  ? 
I’ve  wished  for  a  binl  so  long  and  his  imploring  look 
at  me  should  have  been  enough  to  dispel  the  hateful  feel¬ 
ing.  But  not  so.  1  answered  hastily  :  “No  such  thing. 
Your  father  cannot  afford  to  buy  cages,  while  so  many 
things  are  more  needed.  Carry  the  bird  back  again  ;  I 
can’t  be  bothered  vr  ith  it.”  Almost  before  the  speech  was 
ended,  I  had  repented.  But  it  was  too  late  then  to  recall 
It.  Arthur  was  too  proud  to  remonstrate,  and  without  a 
word  marched  out  of  the  room,  coming  back  no  more. 
My  husband  gave  me  one  look — that  was  all.  The  meal 
passed  in  miserable  silence  ;  the  day  has  gone  by  as 
wretchedly  ;  Arthur  avoided  me  in  proud  resentment — 
my  own  conscience  my  sorest  punishment. 

Spent  the  afternoon  shopping  on  Broadway  and  Canal 
street.  Getting  into  the  stage,  tired  and  heated,  my 
hands  full  of  small  parcels,  and  my  spirits  dejected  in  the 
recollection  of  how  much  money  1  had  spent,  and  how 
little  1  had  to  show  for  it,  I  encountered  Mi  s.  Bright,  and 
two  of  her  children,  all  three  looking  provokingly  like 
their  name  !  They  were  dressed  so  charmingly  in  the 
freshest  of  spring  attire,  and  had  been  to  the  Academy  of 
Design.  “  Had  I  visited  the  Exhibition  this  year?  Was 
I  not  delighted  w'ith  those  lovely  girl-faces  of  Wentler’s? 
those  delicious  little  landscapes  of  Shaltuck’s  ?  ”  and  so 
on,  and  so  on,  till  I  felt  more  dejected  than  ever  in  my 
painful  consciousness  of  a  contrast,  not  to  my  advantage, 
that  Mrs.  Bright’s  presence  always  forces  on  me.  She 
takes  life  easily.  1  wish  1  had  her  secret.  *  *  * 

Poor  Ellie  gone  to  bed  in  tears.  She  and  her  doll  were 
Invited  to  Helen  Bright’s  birthday  party,  but  the  doll — 
significantly  named  Flora  McFlimsey — had,  like  her 
namesake,  “  nothing  to  wear.”  Ellie  would  not  go  with¬ 
out  her,  and  I  feel  self-reproached  for  her  disappoint¬ 
ment.  I  ought  to  have  dressed  her  doll  long  ago ;  but 
how  can  I,  with  so  many  human  dolls  wanting  dresses  ? 

JUEY. 

Bridget’s  evening  out,-  and  I  took  her  place  in  the  nurs 
ery,  to  guard  the  sleeping  children.  A  feeling,  half  lu¬ 
dicrous,  half  pitiful,  look  possesion  of  me  as  I  sat  there 
sewing  ;  a  wish  that  I  was  servant  instead  of  mistress, 
that  I  might  have  the  privilege  of  at  least  one  evening  in 
the  week  to  spend  as  I  pleased  !  Ridiculous,  of  course  ; 
nevertheless  it  is  painfully  true  that  I  do  not  have  as 
much  time  for  recreation  as  my  own  servants. 

Third  of  July,  and  to-morrow  the  awful  Fourth  must 
be  endured,  with  its  multiplied  miseries  of  run  mad, 
frightened  babies,  servants  “on  a  rampage,”  etc.,  etc. 
Wish  1  could  have  escaped  into  the  country,  as  Mrs. 
Bright  did  ;  but,  alas  1  there  is  a  mountain  of  sewing  to 
be  leveled  before  I  can  attain  to  the  breezy  hills  and  shady 
woods  that  I  sigh  for.  *  *  * 

Baby  grows  thin  and  fretful — the  heat  seems  unusual¬ 
ly  oppre.ssive  this  summer — and  his  father  is  very  im¬ 
patient  to  get  the  children  out  of  town.  “  How  long  be¬ 
fore  you  can  be  ready?”  he  asks  almost  daily.  lam 
straining  every  nerve  to  get  through  the  necessary  work, 
but  it  will  be  August  before  the  children  can  be  ready. 

AUGUST. 

Out  of  town  at  last  through  much  tribulation.  My 
husband  declared  that  the  children  must  wait  no  longer 
if  they  went  without  clothes  ;  so  packed  up  what  remain¬ 
ed  of  my  work  to  finish  in  the  country  and  started  off 
yesterday.  The  journey  very  unpleasant,  owing  to  heat 
and  intolerable  crowding ;  but  our  boarding-house  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  comfortable,  and  the  country  around  Is 
beautiful,  with  ample  range  for  the  children.  Found  (to 
my  advantage)  that  Mrs.  Bright  and  her  children  had 
been  here  since  the  1st  of  July,  and  was  a  favorite  in  the 
house.  Under  her  direction  much  more  attention  was 
paid  me  than  I  should  otherwise  have  received,  and  in 
many  ways  she  has  been  exceedingly  kind.  I  remember 
(to  my  shame  !)  that  I  have  sometimes  had  uncharitable 
thoughts  about  her.  *  *  * 

'  There  is  a  remedy,  we  are  told,  for  every  evil  under 
the  sun.  Mrs.  Bright  asserts,  with  encouraging  confi¬ 
dence,  that  a  Wheeler  Wilson  is  the  remedy  in  my  case. 
I  have  seen  for  myself  how  easily  her  household  Caies 
sit  upon  her.  1  have  also  seen  that  her  children  are  not 
neglected,  as  I  once  imagined.  If  a  sewing  machine  is 
as  etflcient  a  helper  as  her  experience  seems  to  prove 
what  price  would  be  too  dear  to  pay  for  it  ? 


SEPTEMBEIS.. 

Have  tested  an  idea  which  came  to  me  some  time  ago, 
and  found  it  worthy  of  record.  It  was  simply  to  suggest 
for  Alice  a  permanent  instead  of  temporary  interest  in 
the  little  orphan  Jessie,  and  show  her  how  to  turn  it  to 
good  account.  Which  I  did  accordingly  ;  and  it  is  now 
one  of  her  chief  interests  to  work  for  little  “  Jet.”  She 
saves  her  pocket-money  to  buy  books,  or  playthings,  or 
small  articles  of  dress  for  her,  and  gives  up  many  of  her 
play-hours  to  sewing  for  her.  What  -she  can  do  is  of 
course  nothing  very  important  in  itself,  but  1  encourage 
it  for  its  influence  upon  her  own  character,  and  see  al¬ 
ready  the  good  effects.  Her  sense  of  responsibility  makes 
her  thoughtful  and  vvomarily  ;  and  where  before  she  was 
rather  inclined  to  self-indulgence,  this  new  interest  has 
taught  her  practical  lessons  of  self-denial.  May  these  be 
only  first  fruits  of  a  life  rich  in  good  works  and 
charity.  *  ♦  * 

Attended  a  bright  little  dinner-party  last  night,  at  Dr. 

R - ’s.  Met  several  celebrities  of  the  pencil  and  the 

pen,  who  for  once  were  as  enjoyable  personally  as  in 
their  books  and  pictures. 

OCTOBER, 

Celebrated  the  anniversary  of  our  wedding-day  by  a 
drive  in  the  park,  a  stroll  down  the  Lovers’  Walk,  and  a 
row  across  the  Lake.  The  day  was  heavenly,  with  its 
soft  misty  sunshine  and  brilliant  .Autumn  foliage,  and  our 
own  hearts  harmonized  with  all  its  loveliness.  Thirteen 
years  since  we  were  married,  and  it  seems  only  yester¬ 
day  !  But  such  happy,  loving  years  press  lightly.  On 
the  Lake,  floating  in  one  of  those  fai’y-like  skiffs  among 
the  swans  and  water-lilies,  H - grew  poetical,  and  re¬ 

pealed  those  four  loveliest  stanzas  of  “  The  Miller’s 
Daughter 

“  Look  into  mine  eyes  w  ith  thine,  true  wife  ” 

But  as  for  me,  I  could  only  think  of  the  sweet  old 
hymn,  “  When  all  Thy  mercies,  O  my  God  !”  for  one 
verse  had  been  in  my  mind  all  day: 

“  Thv  bounteous  hand  with  wordly  bliss 
Has  made  my  cup  run  o’er. 

And  in  a  kind  and  faithful  friend 
Has  doubled  all  my  store.” 

Paid  my  annual  subscription  to  the  “Association  for 
the  Relief  of  the  Industrious  Poor.”  This  charily 
especially  interests  me,  because  it  is  based  on  a  sound 
principle— employment  furnished  to  the  destitute,  and 
full  value  paid  for  the  labor.  Thus  self-respect  is  pre¬ 
served  while  distress  is  relieved. 

NOVEMBER. 

Another  birthday  to  be  recorded  ;  not  celebrated  by  a 
doll’s  tea-party— Alice  is  too  old  for  that— but  not  less 
lovingly  commemorated.  Her  father’s  gift  was  an  en¬ 
graving  of  Ary  Scheffer’s  “Temptation,”  one  of  a  set  of 
scriptural  subjects  which  he  is  collecting  for  her,  and  in 
which  she  fakes  great  enjoyment.  Frank  bought  her  a 
dainty  copy  of  “  The  Children’s  Garland  from  the  Best 
Poets  and  my  own  gift  w'as  the  published  record  of  a 
beautiful  life  not  long  since  ended,  the  “  Memorial  of 
Alice  B.  Haven ’’—rather  mature,  for  her  present  age,  but 
she  will  appreciate  and,  I  trust,  emulate  its  sweet  lessons 
of  faith  and  charily  in  after  years.  *  *  * 

A  busy  and  pleasant  day,  spent  chiefly  in  making  up  on 
my  sewing  machine  a  number  of  garments  for  Christmas 
distribution  amongst  the  poor.  *  *  * 

An  hour  at  the  piano  with  Frank.  It  is  one  of  my 
fancies  that  the  influence  of  music  at  home  and  the 
power  to  produce  it  themselves,  goes  a  great  way  toward 
keeping  boys  out  of  mischief;  so  have  taken  pains  to 
teach  Frank  carefully,  as  well  as  Alice,  in  anticipation 
of  the  time  when  we  can  afford  masters.  *  *  * 

DECEMBER. 

A  mer  y  evening  with  the  children,  preparing  decora¬ 
tions  fo.  our  Christmas  tree.  The  little  ones,  who  still 
keep  faith  in  Santa  Claus,  were  safe  in  bed,  but  Frank 
and  Alice  assisted  gleefully  in  making  cocked  hats, 
cornucopias,  an-J  candy  boxes,  and  even  papa  conde¬ 
scended  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  We  adhere  religiously 
to  all  the  time-honored  observances  of  Christmas  ;  en¬ 
deavoring  to  make  it  not  only  a  merry  hollda', ,  but  a 
special  occasion  for  inculcating  by  precept  and  example 
the  sacred  lessons  of  Him  who  came  to  bring  “peace  on 
earth,  good-will  to  men.”  •*  *  * 

Packed  and  sent  away  the  usual  “  Christmas  boxes” — 
a  gown  for  Widow  McCaulay,  a  basket  of  groceries  for 
Mary  O’Neil,  a  doll  for  little  motherless  Janie  Thomp¬ 
son,  and  other  such  simple  offerings.  With  the  longing 
in  my  heart  to  do  so  much  more,  this  encourages  me  : 
“  A  cup  of  cold  water  only  shall  not  lose  its  rewa'-d.” 

To-day  brings  the  close  of  the  year  marked  with  fewer 
cares  than  blessings  ;  and  the  last  page  of  my  diary,  not 
always  faithful  in  recounting  them.  Let  the  final  record 
at  least  be  one  of  thankful  acknowledgment  for  the 
“  Unnumbered  comforts”  that  have  surrounded  me.  Also, 
a  prayer  for  the  “  calm  and  thankful  heart  ”  that  is  free 
alike  frorh  “  murmurs  ”  and  “  vain  confidence,” 


SEPTEITIRER. 

Have  discussed  the  sewing-machine  idea  with  my 
husband,  and  find,  to  my  satisfaction,  that  he  heartily  ap¬ 
proves  of  it.  A  little  economy  in  other  expenditures  vv  ill 
enable  us  to  purchase  one,  and  my  heart  is  already 
lightened,  in  anticipation  of  the  burden  of  Fall  work. 
For  the  last  week,  at  least,  I  will  give  myself  up  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  these  lovely  September  days,  with 
their  misty  skies  and  faintly  turning  leaves.  I  will  roam 
the  fields  with  the  children,  in  search  of  wild  grapes, 
take  swimming  lessons  in  the  river,  join  “  crabbing  par¬ 
ties,”  and  “bob  for  eelsl”  Also,  I  will  explore  the 
windings  and  hidden  springs  of  that  laughing  brook  in 
the  woods,  and  in  some  green  nook,  with  rippling  water 
and  murmuring  leaves  about  me,  1  w  ill  read  Jean  Inge- 
low’s  poems.  Who  can  tell?  Perhaps  the  time  is  com¬ 
ing  when  I  shall  have  leisure  to  read  when  I  please.  Just 
now,  an  idle  hour  with  a  volume  of  poems  seems  the 
rarest  luxury.  *  •  * 

Home  again,  and  the  burden  of  household  cares  drop 
ped  for  a  while,  must  be  taken  up  once  more.  Fall  sew¬ 
ing,  fall  house-cleaning,  pickling  and  preserving  ;  send¬ 
ing  the  children  to  school,  and  getting  settled  generally  ' 
But  I  bring  to  the  task  new  energy — boon  of  rest  and  hope. 

OCTOBER. 

The  important  purchase  has  been  made,  and  I  am  real 
ly  the  owner  of  a  sewing-m.achine.  I  walk  around  it 
with  a  sort  of  awe,  fingering  the  mysteiious  hooks  and 
gauges,  and  wondering  shall  1  ever  comprehend  and 
m.ake  available  its  delicate  mechanism  !  Mrs.  Bright  as¬ 
sures  me  that  I  shall,  under  the  careful  instructions  fur¬ 
nished  by  Messrs.  Wheeler  &  Wilson.  I  go  this  morning 
to  their  beautiful  rooms  on  Broadway  for  my  first  lesson. 

Gave  Arthur  for  his  birthday  a  present  which  will  make 
him  forget  my  unkindness  about  the  canary-bird.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  same  bird,  which  I  took  pains  to  obtain,  and 
for  which  I  bought  a  pretty  cage  ;  denying  myself  a  new 
pair  of  gloves  that  I  need  in  order  to  do  so.  A  small 
enough  sacrifice  to  atone  for  my  fault !  Hung  up  the 
cage  in  the  dining-room  window,  and  laid  a  little  note  on 
Arthur’s  plate,  signifying  his  ownership.  The  quick 
tears  in  his  eyes,  the  warm  color  flushing  his  brow  when 
he  read  it,  expressed  everything  without  words.  I  knew 
that  he  understood  alt  I  mean  by  the  gift;  and  his  look 
of  loving  gratitude  made  me  able,  fov  the  first  time,  to 
forgive  myself. 

NOVEMBER. 

Fall  sewing  almost  done  ;  thanks  to  my  invaluable  sew 
ing-machine.  It  has  been  all  that  I  hoped— more  than  1 
dared  to  anticipate — in  the  way  of  assistance  :  and,  indi¬ 
rectly,  other  advantages  flow  from  it.  My  husband  looks 
up  with  a  smile  when  I  take  my  seat  after  dinner  ;  “  Not 
quite  so  exclusive  as  you  used  to  be  !  ”  And  the  chil¬ 
dren  ;  “  Oh  !  mamma  sits  down  stairs  every  evening 
now.  Isn’t  it  a  great  deal  nicer,  papa  ?  ”  It  is  pleasant 
to  feel  that  my  presence  is  the  attraction  for  all  of  them; 
and  I  inwardly  resolved  that  it  shall  not  be  lacking  in 
future.  I  will  “use  all  diligence”  to  retain  and  perfect  the 
family  reunion,  not  forgetting  to  be  thankful  for  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  so.  ♦ 

Played  and  sang  with  the  children  this  evening  while 
they  practised  some  Christmas  carols  for  their  Sunday 
school  concert.  Looked  over  my  shoulder — hearing  a 
manly  base  suddenly  in  the  “  Three  Kings  of  Orient,” 
and  met  ray  husband’s  eyes,  with  a  look  in  them  that 
said  :  “  This  is  what  I  like.”  So  prolonged  our  rehears¬ 
al  till  the  children’s  bed-time  ;  and  finished  the  evening 
with  a  game  of  chess,  in  which  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
checkmating  him — purely  by  accident,  as  he  conceitedly 
declared. 

DECEMBER. 

A  couplet  from  Stoddart’s  charming  version  of  “  The 
Children  in  the  Wood”  has  flitted  threugh  my  brain 
all  day; 

“And  leaf  by  leaf  the  rose  of  youth 
Came  back  to  Lady  Jane.” 

Truly  I  am  younger  as  well  as  happier,  now  that  the 
weight  of  a  forever-unfimshed  task  is  iifted  tiom  me.  I 
shall  never  cease  to  be  grateful  to  Mrs.  Bright  for  intro 
ducing  me  to  her  “  household  fairy.”  It  has  proved  to 
me  more  than  that — a  household  angel.  *  *  * . 

“  Merrle  Christmas”  is  at  hand  once  more,  and  all 
hearts  are  attuned  to  its  gladness.  The  children  are  full 
of  important  secrets.  Mamma  has  hers  also  ,  among 
them  a  marvelously-dressed  doll  that  will  gladden  Ella’s 
heart,  and  a  braided  dress  that  will  satisfy  Annie’s  wild¬ 
est  desires.  Suspicious-looking  parcels  are  smuggled  in 
to  the  house  from  time  to  time,  showing  that  papa  has 
his  little  mystery,  too,  and  I  think  I  shall  not  much  long 
er  covet  that  copy  of  “  Melodies  and  Madrigals!”  We 
do  not  forget,  either,  these  little  children  of  God  in  whose 
homes  no  Christmas-trees  grow.  Our  good  cheer  shall 
be  shared  with  them,  for  His  sake  who  said,  “  inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  har-e  ,done  it 
unto  me.” 
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POLiITICAL.  AWe  eESfEKAli  EDITORIALS, 

LITERARY  NEWS.  SELECTIONS,  AND  MISCELLANY, 

Kvery  thing  possible  TVill  be  done  to  make  the  TIMES  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  Family  Newspaper  in  the  United  States.  Its  price  will  remain  unchanged,  In  spite  of  the 
that  Its  sire  and  contents  have  been  Increased  one-fourth. — -The  following  are  the.  prices  of  the  several  editions,  payable  in  all  cases  in  advance.- 


Th.e  DAILY  TIMES,  per  annum .  . . . SIO 

The  D.AILY  TIMES  (Sunday  Edition  included) .  ..  .§13 

The  SEMI-WEEK.LY  TIMES,  one  yeax- . .  S3 

The  WEEKLY  TIMES,  one  yeai- . . . .  SIS 


These  prices  are  invariable.  Club  rates  are  discontinued.  We  have  no  traveling  agents.  Remit  In  Checks  or  Post-office  Money  Orders  if  possible. 

HENRY  J.  RAYMOND  &  CO-,  Times  Office,  New-York. 

The  SEMb-WEEKLT  and  WEEKLY  TIMES  will  be  enlarged  about  the  first  of  January. 
i3>~  Subscriptions  In  Clubs  to  the  W’EEKLT  and  SEMI-WEEKLY,  sent  before  January  1st,  1S6G,  will  he  received  at  the  old  Club  rates. 


KNOX’S  STKAW  BERRY  PLANTS. 


For  many  years  we  have  given  earnest  attention  to  th©  cultivation  of  Strawberries,  Ou4 
long  and  varied  experience  gives  us  great  advantages,  in  the  selection  of  such  varieties  as  will 
give  the  best  satisfaction  to  the  grower,  whether  for  home  or  market  purposes;  our  collection,  in 
variety,  quality,  and  quantity,  is  unsurpassed,  if  equaled  anywhere.  We  call  special  attention  to  the 


JUCUNDA— Our  No.  YOO. 

After  thoroughly  testing  this  variety  for  six  years,  we  un¬ 
hesitatingly  say,  that  for  tjnifokm  and  lakge  size,  beatjtt 
OF  FORM  AND  COLOR,  ENOR.MOUS  YIELD,  LONG  CONTINUANCE 
IN  BEARING.  GREAT  I'ROFIT,  UE.VLTH  AND  VIGOR  OP  PLANT, 
and  other  desirable  qualities,  it  is  the  most  valuable  straw¬ 
berry  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  All  who  have  seen 
It  on  our  grounds,  prize  it  alike  highly. 

Exlvacl  from  the  Ueport  of  a  visit  to  our  place,  by  Geo, 
3f.  Beeler,  Sec.  of  the  Indiana  State  Horticultural  Society. 

Seven  Hundred.— Tills  variety,  for  large  size,  produc¬ 
tiveness,  and  perfection  of  form,  stands  pre-eminently  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  In  Its  habit.it  is  very  vigorous,  upright  and 
hardy.  The  leaves  are  from  small  to  medium  in  size,  and  of 
lighter  color  than  Wilson.  Its  flowers  are  perfect,  and  fruit¬ 
ful  to  an  enormous  extent.  I  last  year  counted  trusses  that 
had  ninety  per  cent,  of  perfect  fruit  upon  them,  as  compared 
with  the  number  of  flowers.  A  most  remarkable  point  of 
value  in  ’Lis  variety  is  tlie  great  number  of  extra  large  ber¬ 
ries.  I  saw  great  quantities,  ten  to  twelve  berries  of  wlilch 
filled  a  pint.  These,  you  must  remember,  were  not  merely 
a  few  selected  ones  for  the  exhibition  tables,  but  there  were 
husliels  of  tliem  sold  every  day  in  market,  which  brouglit 
one  dollar  per  quart.  This  is  equal  to  four  or  live  cents 
each,  and  may  be  considered  as  ratlier  profitable. 

Thomas  Meehan,  Editor  of  Gardener's  Monthly,  in  an 
article,  written  after  visiting  our  strawberry  plantation  last 
June,  saj'Sr  But  the  greatest  of  all  Knox’s  Strawberries  is 
undoubtedly  tlie  “700.”  Albany  Seedling  bears  well,  but 
does  not  equal  “TOO.”  Triomphe  de  Gaud  has  a  peculiar  fla. 
Tor,  preferred  by  many ;  more  of  tliis  has  “700.”  Triomphe 
de  Gand  is  also  solid  and  firm,  carries  well  to  the  market, 
and  ..  .inds  the  pressure  of  kltclien  fingers,  and  so  does  "700.” 


And  then  its  great  beauty,  for  the  color  has  a  tinge  of  Ver¬ 
million  in  it,— its  coming  toler.ably  early  in  the  season,  and 
continued  succession  to  the  end,  together  with  its  generally 
large  size,— must  make  it  an  universal  favorite.  He  seems 
to  have  tried  it  and  tested  it  thorouglily,  planting  in  patch¬ 
es  all  over  the  place,  and  by  tlie  side  of  most  other  varieties, 
and  it  comes  off  superior  to  all. 

A.  W.  Harrison,  of  Philadelphia,  Sec.  of  the  Pa.  State 
Horticultural  Society,  thus  speaks  of  ids  impressions  on  see¬ 
ing  the  fruit  for  the  first  time  on  our  ground: 

“It  so  much  surpassed  the  best  of  all  the  v.arieties  I  had 
carefully  cultivated  and  tested,  for  many  years  (over  60  in 
number),  that  I  at  once  determined  to  plant  no  other,  when 
it  could  be  obtained,  and  reg.arded  it  as  the  ‘  Strawberry  of 
tlie  future,'  par  excellence.  “  »  *  »  The  plant  is  as  tlirifty, 
vigorous  and  liardy  as  any  I  know  of,  the  stout,  stocky  fruit 
stems  hear  up  a  weight  of  fruit  1  never  saw  equaled ;  and 
sucA  fruit  is  worth  going  miles  to  see  and  know.  From  a 
critical  examination  of  several  hundred  plants,  then  in  bear¬ 
ing,  I  can  state  that  the  fruit  was  tlie  most  uniformly  large 
and  regularly  shaped,  of  any  I  have  ever  seen.  I  found  | 
them,  almost  without  exception,  of  a  true  conical  form, 
seldom  or  never  cocksconibed.  In  color  they  are  brilliant 
scarlet,  lilglily  glossy,  and  bristling  all  over  witli  golden  yel¬ 
low  seeds,  standing  out  prominently  from  the  surface.  Flesli, 
white,  with  pale  salmon  centre,  firm  and  solid  to  the  centre, 
of  an  excellent  flavor,  juicy  and  rich.  In  a  word,  I  would 
only  add,  that  to  all  who  liave  asked  for  the  last  three  years, 
my  advice  what  to  plant,  my  invariable  reply  has  been, 

‘  Plant  No.  700,*  and  all  my  experience  to  tins  day  confirms 
that  opinion.” 

“  JUCUND.T.”— .At  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Pom.  Soo., 
at  Cincinnati,  Dec.  Cth,  7th  and  8th,  1365,  tlie  subject  of  straw¬ 
berries  being  under  discussion,  Jlr.  Batkh.vm,  tlie  Sec.,  said 
of  the  Jucunda,  "He  had  seen  it  in  time  of  ripening  at  Mr.  > 


Knox's,  and  liad  tested  it  on  his  own  grounds,  and  could  cor. 
roborate  all  that  otliers  liad  said,  of  its  great  beauty,  size, 
and  excellence  of  flavor,  rendering  it  much  tlie  best  of  all 
the  foreign  sorts  known  to  liim.  It  is  also  very  productive, 
and  seems  to  be  perfectly  liardy,  and  the  fruit  is  sufficiently 
firm  to  bear  transportation  veeW."— Extract  from  fortheem-  i 
ing  Report.— BL  B.  Bateham,  Sec. 

“THE  JUCUNDA,  or  700  STRAWBERRY. 
—At  the  recent  meeting  of  tlie  Oliio  Pom.  Soc.,  held  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Dec.  6th,  7th  and  Stii,  1863,  the  wonderful  qualities  of 
tills  remarkable  fruit,  were  freely  discussed,  by  several  gen¬ 
tlemen,  some  of  wliora  had  seen  and  watclied  it  for  succes¬ 
sive  years.  I  entirely  concur  in  tlie  statements  that  were 
made,  as  to  its  great  productiveness,  its  large  and  uniform 
size,  and  its  protracted  fruitage,  but  more  especially  as  to  its 
brilliant  color,  perfect  form  and  extreme  bean- 
ty,  and  consider  it  the  most  remarkahle  fru,  of  its  class  that 
lias  ever  come  under  my  observation.”— J no.  A.  Warder, 
President. 

Orders  for  plants,  will  be  filled  in  rotation  a#  received,  at 
following  prices. 


12  plants, . I  3  00 

25  “  5  00 

60  .  10  00 

100  “  IS  00 

500  “  62  50 

1000  “  . 100  00 


AGRICULTURIST. 

Wo  have  a  good  supply  ol  superior  plants  of  this  popular 
variety,  wliich  we  offer  at  $1.50  per  doz. :  $10  per  Hundred. 

Golden  Seeded,  Pillmoi'e,  Russell,  Ti'iomplic 
de  Gand,  Wilson,  and  ail  other  desirable  kinds,  at  low 
prices.  Onr  Catalogue  giving  description  of  varieties.  So- 
lect  Lists,  Prices  of  Plants,  by  mail  or  otlierwlse,  and  mnc'.i 
other  information  Valuable  to  growers  of  tliis  delicious  frulf, 
will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing  lO  cents, 

J.  KNOX,  Box  155,  PittsbnrgU,  Pa. 


1866.] 
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lO.  K.  33LISS’ 


Illiistraled  !See€l  €atal®§’He 
and  .CJiflide  io  tBi®  Flowea’  aiad 
Mltclieii  fiwardeia. 


TO  BE  ISSUED  EARLY  IK  JANUARY. 

Tlie  Eleveiitli  Etlilion,  with  supplement  enUrsed 
and  improved,  contains  upwards  of  "One  IIuhdkkd  Pages 
of  closely  printed  m.atter,  with  many  New  and  ISeautifui. 
iLHJsTiiATiON's,  and  a  descriptive  list  of  upwards  of  Two 
TnousAND  Varieties  op  Flower  axo  Vegetarlk  Seeds, 
including  many  Charming  Novelties,  now  oifered  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country,  with  explicit  directions  for  their 
cuiture.  Aiso,  a  list  of 

Upwards  of  One  Hundred  Varieties  of  French 
Hybrid  Gladiolus, 

And  other  StniiirE'B  Flowering  Bulbs.  To  which  is  added 
a  list  of  a  few  of  the  choicest  varieties  of  Grapes,  Stkaw- 
BEKRiES,  Kaspbekries,  and  other  Small  Fruits,  Bedding 
Plants,  etc.,  etc.,  cultivated  at  his  gardens,  with  much  oth¬ 
er  useful  Information  upon  the  subject  of  Gardening  gener¬ 
ally,  which  will  be  found  useful  to  the  experienced  amateur 
as  'well  as  those  about  to  commence  the  delightful  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Gardening.  In.  consequence  of  the  very  great  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  cost  of  .paper,  printing,  &c.,  we  cannot  afford  it 
gratuitously  (as  we  have  heretofore  done,)  excepting  to  our 
regular  customers. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed,  post  paid,  to  all  applicants  enclos¬ 
ing  Twenty-live  Cents.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS.  Springfield,  Mass. 

py*  Be  sure  and  name  the  State  in  full,  as  there  is  a  Town 
or  City  of  the  name  of  Springtield  iu  nearly  every  State  in 
the  Union. 


Collections  oiri''lower  Seeds  Isy  Mnil. 

For  the  accommodation  of  those  who  love  the  cTiltivation 
of  Flowers,  but  who  reside  at  a  distance  from  where  they 
can  be  procured,  we  have  selected  from  our  large  assort¬ 
ment  of  Flower  Seeds  the  most  showy  varieties,  and 
those  of  easy  culture,  and  put  them  up  iu  assortments,  which 
will  be  sent  post-paid- to  any  address  iu  the  Union  at  the 
following  prices: 

Assortment  No.  1— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of 
Annuals,  $1  00. 

Assortment  No.  3— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of 
Biennials  and  Perennials,  $l  00. 

Assortment  No.  3— contains  ten  extra  varieties  of  An¬ 
nuals  and  Perennials,  embraciug  many  of  the  new  and 
choicest  in  cultivation,  $1  00. 

Assortment  No.  4 — contains  five  very  choice  varieties, 
selected  from  Prize  Flowers,  of  English  Pansies, 
German,  Carnation  and  Picotee  Pinks,  Verbenas,  Truf¬ 
faut's  French  Asters,  Double  Hollyhocks,  00 

Any  one  remitting  $3.00  will  receive  the  tour  assortments, 
postage  free. 

The  above  collections  have  been  favorably  known  in  every 
section  of  the  country  for  tlie  past  twelve  years.  Those  who 
liave  tested  them,  recommend  them  freely  to  their  friends, 
and  the  most  gatisfactory  reports  are  continually  received  of 
their  good  quality. 

Tito  following  additional  assortments  will  also  be  sent  at 
the  prices  annexed,  free  of  postage. 

Assortment  No.  5— contains  fifteen  very  select  varieties 
of  Green-house  Seeds,  $3  00. 

Assortment  No.  G — contains  one  hundred  varieties  of 
Annuals.  Biennials  and  Perennials,  including  many  new 
and  choice  varieties,  $5  00. 

Assortment  No.  7— contains  fifty  varieties  of  Annuals, 
Biennials  and  Perennials,  .$'2  50. 

Assortment  No.  8— contains  twenty  varieties  of  liardy 
Annuals,  Biennials  and  Perennials,  for  sowing  iu  the 
autumn,  $1  00. 


Collections  of  Vegetable  Seeds  by  Mail. 

IFor  Spring- 

15  Varieties,  onr  Selection,  Sl.OO  ;  33  Varie¬ 
ties,  onr  Selection,  Sii.OO ;  53  Varieties,  in 

Liargcr  Packets,  $3.50. 

The  above  contain  tlie  leading  varieties  usually  grown  in 
our  gardens.  To  those  who  desire  larger  quantities,  we 
would  recommend  our  collections  at  $-20.00 ;  or  $15.00 ,  or 
$10.00;  and  $5.00,  wliich  can  be  safelv  forwarded  by  express 
to  all  parts  of  tlie  world.  A  list  of  the  contents  of  eacli  col¬ 
lection  will  be  foniid  in  our  New  Catalogue  and  “  Guide  to 
the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden.”  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf  Tobacco  Seed. 


Be  Sure  and  Get  the  Best. 

A  superior  lot  raised  expres.sly  for  the  subscriber  by  one 
of  tlie  most  successful  cultivators  in  tlie  Valley  of  tlie  Con¬ 
necticut.— Packets  witli  full  direction  for  culture,  curinq, 
paekinq,  <te.,  will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  to  .all  applicants  .at 
the  lollowing  rates :  1  ounce,  50  cents;  4  ounces,  $1.50;  K 
pound,  .$2.50 ;  1  pound,  $1,00.  Prices  to  dealers  in  larger 
quantities  will  be  given  upon  application. 

_ _ 15.  K.  BLISS.  Springfield,  Mass. 


NEW  CROP  ONION  SEED. 


Tlie  following  varieties  will  be  mailed  post-paid,  during 
tlie  months  of  January  and  February,  upon  receipt  of  the 
,9nces  alfixed :  Prices  for  larger  quantities  upon  application. 
,  „  ,  per  oz.  4  OZ1.  y„  pound.  1  lb. 

Large  Red  Wethersfield . ‘20  cts.  70  cts.  .$115  $2  00 

Large  Yellow  Dutch..-. . 25  “  80  “  $125  $2  25 

(true) . 25  “  80  “  $150  $2,50 

Portugal . 33  “  $1  20  “  $2  00  $3  75 

.1  otato  Onion  Sets,  per  quart,  50 


Address 


B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 


?EIZE  CUCUMBERS  FOR  FORCING. 


Geiici’a  l  Grant  .—A  new  and  superb  variety  either  for 
jxliibition  or  the  table,  perfect  in  form,  solid  and  crisp,  and 
of  a  most  agreeable  flavor.  Many  specimens  were  grown 
tlie  past  summer  averaging  24  to  30  Indies  in  lengtli.  It 
succeeds  well  also  in  tliii  open  ground.  Packets  containing 
10  Seeds,  23  cents.  Also  tlie  following  Englisli  and  Germah 
varieties,  at  25  cents  per  packet.  Ayre's' Perpetual  Black 
Spine;  Cntliill’s  Black  Spine;  Ipswicli  Standard ;  Weeden’s 
Symmetry;  Victory  of  Bath;  Giant  of  Arnstadt;  Roman 
Emperor;  Minster-Aliliej- ;  Lord  Kenyon’s  Favorite;  Ne  Pins 
Ulli-a;  Caster’s  Cliampion:  Colney  llateli.  Eitlier  of  tlie 
aliove  varieties  will  lie  mailed  to  applicants  upon  receipt  of 
price  affixed.  Address  B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 


AWOTMIGR  SPLENDID  NOVELTY  from 
JAPAN. 


striped  heaved  dapaiicsc  Slaizc. 

This  beautiful  and  valuable  addition  to  onr  ornamental 
foliage  plants  was  obtained  in  .lanan,  by  -Mr.  Thomas  Hogg, 
the  well-know  Nurseryman  and  Ilorticultiirist,  at  New  York, 
W'ho  sent  seeds  of  it  to  his  brother  Mr.  James  Hogg,  in  the 
spring  of  1851. 

It  appe.ars  to  he  a  variety  of  Zea  Curagua,  or  tlie  Peruvian 
Maize,  as  it  in  many  respects  differs  froin  the  Zea  Mays,  or 
Indian  Corn,  as  it  is  called  in  tlie  United  States.  It  grows  to 
a  liigltt  of.from  five  to  six  feet,  and  has  its  foliage  alternate- 
Iv  opposite  ;  tlie  foliage  is  from  two  to  tlii-ec  inches -wide  and 
a'bout  four  feet  in  length.  It  is  beautifully  and  evenly 
striped,  or  rllilioned  with  alternate  stripes  of  green  and 
white,  and  in  its  earlier  stages  of  growth  is  also  striped  with 
rose  color.  It  i-esomliles  the  Afunda  donax  variegata  in 
.appearance,  Imt  is  of  a  much  more  elegant  and  imposing 
habit.  Nothing  in  tlie  way  of  a  foliage  plant  can  exceed  in 
gracefniness  and  beauty,  a  group  of  tliree  to  five  plants  of 
this  variety  of  Zea.  The  snbscrilier  is  liappy  to  announce 
that  he  has  secured  the  entire  stock  of  this  splendid  novelty, 
and  now  offers  tlie  seeds  in  packets  containing  Twenty 
Seeds  at  85  ets.  per  packet.  .5  packets  for  $i. 
The  Trade  supplied.upon  tlie  most  liiieral  terras'. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 


CHDICE  YAMETIES  ®f  tlie  TDMATO. 


The  following;  varieties  of  this  valuable  esculent  will  be 
mailed  to  applicants  upon  receipt  of  the  price  affixed  : 

Tilrten’s  New  Seedling— A  new  and  truly  valua¬ 
ble  variety,  oval  shaped,  the  color  a  brilliant  scarJet,  skin 
smooth,  glossy,  and  rarely  wrinkled,  very  productive,  an 
excellent  market  variety,  packet,  25  cents. 

Extra  Early  Yorli,  the  earliest  variety,  very  prolific, 
of  good  size,  and  fine  quality,  packet,  15  cents. 

Tlie  Coolt’s  Eavos’ite.— Fruit  of  medium  size, 
roundish  or  oval,  smooth,  of  a  rich  deep  color,  fine  flavor, 
very  solid  and  prolific,  an  excellent  market  variety,  p’kt.  15c. 

Ijester’.s  Pei'fecicd,  fruit  of  large  size,  pinkish  red, 
remarkably  solid  and  of  fine  flavor,  packet,  10  cents. 

Mammotli  CliiliuaSiua,  often  weighs  2  and  3  lbs.  25c. 

IVew  Erect  Erciicli.  or  Tree  Tomato,  grows  up¬ 
right  like  a  bush,  fruit  solid  and  of  fine  quality,  very  orna¬ 
mental,  fine  for  pot  culture,  packet,  10  cents. 

Also,  the  following  varieties  at  10  cents  per  packet : 

Early  Apple;' Pear  Shaped;  Yellow  Plum;  Red  and 
Yellow  Clierry  ;  Fejee  Island;  New  White:  Large  Yellow 
Strawberry.  One  packet  each  of  the  15  varieties,  $1.75.  ’ 

Address  B.*  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass; 


Goodrich’s  New  Seedling?. 

Early  Goortrioli.— The  experience  of  many  growers 
the  past  season  has  proved  this  to  he  tlie  earliest  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  productive  varieties  in  cultivation. 

•  peck.  bush.  bbl. 

$1  50  $5  00  $10  00 

Calico.— A  Seedling  of  the  G.arnet  Chili,  a  little  earlier 
than  that  variety,  lias  a  firm  crisp  flesli,  cooks  wliite  and  dry. 

peck.  bush.  bbl. 

$1  00  $3  50  $;•  50 

Gleason.— Of  good  size,  fine  grain,  wliite  solid  flesh,  very 
productive.  peck.  bush.  bhl. 

$I  30  $5  00  $12  00 

Garnet  Ckili. — Large  and  productive,  .a  good  keeper, 
fine  for  general  crop.  peck.  bush.  bhl. 

75  $2  00  $3  00 

Cnzco.— Wliite  flesh,  good  size  and  flavor,  and  enor¬ 
mously  productive.  peck.  bush.  bhl. 

75  $2  00  $3  CO 

Early  Stevens.— A  new  variety  from  Northern  Ver¬ 
mont,  extra  early,  of  excellent  quality,  very  productive. 

peck.  bush.  bbl. 

73  $2  00  $5  00 

Extra  Early  Whitc.—Very  early,  of  large  size,  flesh 
very  white,  fine  flavor,  a  fine  market  variety. 

peck.  bush.  bbl. 

75  $2  00  $5  00 

Early  Sovereign.- A  favorite  early  sort,  of  good 
quality,  keeps  well.  peck.  bush.  bbl. 

75  $2  50  $0  00 

Early  Wendell.— One  of  the  largest  of  the  early  vari¬ 
eties,  very  productive,  and  uniformly  of  good  quality. 

peck.  bush.  bbl. 

73  $2  00  $5  00 

DelmaUoy.— A  new  second  early  varietv  from  Ireland, 
medium  size,  of  excellent  flavor,  very  productive. 

peck.  bush.  bbl. 

75  $2  50  $0  00 

Jackson  "Wliite.- An.  excellent  second  earl}’'  sort, 
mncli  cultivated  in  New  England.  flesIi  verv  white  and  of 
flue  flavor.  peck.  bush.  bbl. 

75  $2  00  $5  00 

New  "Wliite  Peacli  Blow.— A  decided  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  well-known  “Jersey  Peacli  Blow.”  llesli  wliite, 
floury,  of  most  excellent  quality,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended,  a  first  rata  market  variety. 

peck.  bush.  bbl. 

73  $2  00  $3  00 

POTATOES  BY  MAIl..— For  the  aoconimodatiou 
of  tliose  who  reside  at  a  distance  from  Railroads  and  Express 
Offices,  we  will  send  a  package eontaiiiliig  Four  Pounds 
of  either  of  the  above  varieties  by  mail,  post-paid,  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  One  Dollar.  No  less  than  $1.00  worth  nor  more 
tlian  one  kind  in  a  package  will  he  sent  iiv  mail.  0  packages 
for  $5.00.  B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 


harden  iiBad  FS®wer  5»eeds. 

Purchasers  of  large  quantities  of  Vegetable  or  Flower 
Seeds  will  be  liberally  supplied  by 

HOVEY  &  CO.. 

53  North  Market  street,  Boston. 
Prices  forwarded  on  application.  


'A  New  Edition  of  our  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Grapes, 
Strawberric-s,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, Cur¬ 
rants,  Gooseberries,  &c.,  will  bo  issued  early  lliis 
month,  and  will  bo  forwarded  to  all  applicants,  enclosing  10 
cents.  Parties  wisliing  to  seenre  tlie  best  vines  and  plants 
in  tlie  spring,  would  do  well  to  negotiate  early.  Our  stock 
is  very  large  and  superior,  but  the  demand  promises  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  supply.  J.  KNOS,  Box  1.55,  Pittsburgli,  Pa. 


ntPHE  SEWING  RTPPER  is  much  liked.  Send  50 
cents  for  it  to  A.  C.  FITCH,  151  Nassan-St.,  New  Tor*: 
City,  Every  dealer  should  have  them  on  liand. 


Flower  and  VcgctaMc  ^ceds, 

CllOICIi  aisd  NEW. 

VICK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
OF  SEEDS  and  FLORAL  GUIDE 

FOR  THE  SPRING  OF  «8«6, 

IS  NOW 

Itcontains  full  descriptions  of  tlie  choicest  Floral  ireasure.s 
of  tlie  World,  and  the  best  vegetables,  with  plain  directions 
for  culture.  This  is  a  true  Guide  in  the  Flower  Garden,  and 
contains  about  Seventy  pages,  illustrated  with  .over  Fi/ly 
Engravings  of  Flowers,  &c.,  and  a 

Colored  Bouquet  of  Flowers  and 
Grasses. 

SIF”  Sent  by  mail,  free  of  postage,  to  all  -who  apply,  en¬ 
closing  Ten  Cents,  which  is  not  one  h.alf  the  cost.  Sent 
free  without  application,  to  all  my  customers  of  last  season, 
as  fast  as  we  can  get  copies  ready. 

Flowers  from. Seeds  sold  by  me  obtained  the  First  Prizes 
at  the  principal  State  Fairs  and  hundreds  of  County  Fairs 
the  past  Autumn.  Addi’ess 

.FAMES  VICK, 
Kocluester,  W,  Y. 
TfflF 

IONA  AND  ISRAELLA 

GRAPES 


So  greatly  surpass  all  others  in  excellence  and  value  for  all 
purposes,  that  it  is  admitted  by  all  good  judges  wlio  are  ac¬ 
quainted  wltli  them,  tliat  tliey  arc  not  only  able  to  establish 
American  Grape  Culture  on  a  new  and  sure  foundation  of 
excellence,  but  that  they  must  also  in  a  great  measure,  dis¬ 
place  all  others  from  cultivation,  as  soon  as  the  vines  can 
be  produced  to  do  It. 

The  ISRAELEA  is  the  BEST  and  EARL.IEST  of 
all  BLiACK  GRAPES,  and  unlike  all  of  the  others,  is 
excellent  in  flavor  and  well  adapted  for  late  keeping 

Tlie  IONA  is  also  VERY  EAREY,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  the  most  beautiful  and  excellent  of  all  grapes  of  tem¬ 
perate  latitudes,  and  in  open  air  gives  better  fruit  tluin  Black 
Hamburg  under  glass,  while  it  is  the  Most  certain  in  its 
PERFECTLY  RIPENED  CROPS  of  all  of  our  native  varieties. 

I  have  a  prettv  large  reserved  stock  of  quality  tliat  cannot 
he  equalled,  hiit  not  sufficient  for  tlie  full  demand  of  tlie 
spring  sale.  Early  orders  will  he  advantageous  to  buyers. 

The  w-ood  of  the  Iona  and  Israella  is  now  a  i-egnhir  article 
of  commerce,  with  Jn  upward  tcndencyiii  price.  Tlie  prodiu-e 
for  one  year  of  good  well  tended  vines'will  pay  tlicir  cost. 

For  the  preliminary  study  of  the  grape,  and  to  aid  tliosc  in 
clioosing,  who  desire  to  plant  one  vine  or  '.nany,  I  have 
prepared  a  pamphlet  cntilled  “  Our  Native  Grapes,”  con¬ 
taining  also  the  “Present  and  Future  of  vine  enUnre  in 
America,  with  a  full  account  of  llio  origin,  qu.alilies,  and 
cliaraeteristics  of  tlie  Iona  and  Israella.”'  Sent,  w-itli  j-c- 
vised  Price  Lists  lor  spring,  for  a  two-cent  stamp.  It  has  fise 
engravings  of  the  Iona  and  Israella  vines  in  hearing. 

For  the  thorougli^tudv  of  tlie  subject  I  have  prepared  the 
“Manual  of  the  Vine.”  ivliit-li  is  draw-n  from  long  and  exten¬ 
sive  experience  in  gi-apc  culture.  It  is  illustrated  with  about 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty  engravings,  cliicfly  draw-n. from  life, 
for  the  work.  I  commend  it  as  the  most  thorough  and  com¬ 
plete  treatise  on  the  vine  in  the  Englisli  language.  Tlie  II- 
instrated  and  De.scriptive  Catalogues  are  no  longer  published 
separately,  but  botli  are  included  in  the  Manual. 

Having  the  origin.al  vines,  and  ahnndance  of  mainre  w-ood 
from  ostn.ldished  stocks  to  propagate  from,  sni-li  as  no  one 
else  can  command,  besides  extensively  prepared  grounds  and 
other  unequalled  fat-ililios  for  tlie  prodni-tion  of  the  best 
plants,  I  am  able  to  oU'er  bettor  and  cheaper  vines  than  any 
other  cstaWislimcnt  can  fiirnisli.  Also  very  clieap  vines  lor 
nursen  men  and  propagatpi-s.  I  liavealso  very  finely  rooted 
plants'grown  from  qreen'cutlings,  i\t  s-ery  low  rates.  I'hose 
have  been  often  sold  tlie  past  season  for  single  eye  plants. 
Tliev  are  well  suited  for  special  purposes  lint, not  lor  ceneral 
plan'iing.  Mg  vines  are  chieflg  groicn  in  \ERi  BROAD 
BORDERS,  but  some  in  large  pots  for  extra  price. 

Club  propositions  sent -with  the  pamphlet  williout  charge. 
These  offer  most  liberfil  and  advaiitnjjeous  ternis  to  all  pur- 
cliascrs,  wiietlier  by  dozens,  to  he  sent  singly  bvniail  to  as 
many  dift'ereiit  office.s.  liv  liundredsor  by tlionsands.  Samples 
of  vines  sent  on  application,  and  engravings  and  other 
facilities  atforded  totlioso  wlio  desire  to  form  clubs.  Ihe 
safe  reception  of  the  vines  is  in  til  cases  guaranteed. 

C.  W.  GRANT,  Iona, 

(near  Peckskill)  Westchester  Co„  N.  Y. 


JALOWER  SEEDS  BY  MAIL.— Tlie  subscriber 

*  raises  about  one  buiidred  kinds  of  Flow-er  Seeds,  select¬ 
ed  from  over  one  thousand  varieties,  of  tlie  most  showy  and 
.attr.active.  He  will  tnrnish,  neatly  put  up,  any  33  kinds  on 
the  list  for  $1,  and  send  by  mail#  with  postage  pre  paid. 

G.  R.  GAIIRETSON,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


SEEBS!  SEEDS!  SEEDS! 

Field,  Flow-er,  and  Garden  Seeds,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  by 
GRIFFINQ  &  CO.,  58  &C0  Conrtlandt-st.,  New-York. 

To  Agents  and  tli®  Trade. 

■  My  Autumn  Catalogue  is  noiv  ready,  -witli  great  induce¬ 
ments  to  Agents.  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony  N  nrseries, 

Plymouth,  Mass. 


FARMS!  FARMS !— 150  Farms  in  Marylaiul  and 

Virginia,  for  sale  by  F.  MACE,  Maryland  and  Virginia 
Land  Agent,  517  7th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  SEWING  RIPPER  IS  WORTH  ONE 
DOBBAR  IIV  ANY  FAMH.Y— Price  50  Ccmt.s, 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


[jANiJART, 


J.  M.  TMOISBUllM  &,  C®’S 
ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  OF 
Vegetable  and  Agricultural  Seeds 

FOE 

1SCI0. 

With  directions  for  their  culture  and  management, 
will  be  issued  about  the  lOtli  of  the  month,  and 
mailed  to  all  applicants. 

Genuine  Early  Gooctricli  Potatoes. 
$1.25  per  peck ;  $1  per  bushel ;  $11  jper  barrel. 

Trade  Price  Lists  for  Dealers  Only, 

NOW  READY, 
jr.  M.  TMORRERN  &  CO., 
15  New  Yorlc. 


FMESH  SEEB. 

Those  who  wish  to  purchase  seed  directly  from  the  grower, 
can  be  supplied  witli  Large  Ked,  Early  Round  lied  ?very 
bright  colored),  Yellow  Flat,  Early  Cracker,  and  Early 
Round  Yellow  Danvers  Onion  Seed,— all  grown  by  myself 
from  the  very  best  of  seed  stock  and  warranted  to  be  botli 
fresh  and  pure.  Also  half  early  lied,  grown  for  me  by  an 
honest  Quaker.  Tlie  Danvers  will  yield  a  third  more  than 
any  of  the  flat  sorts,  ahdsell  far  more  readily  and  at  a  higher 
price  in  the  Eastern  market. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 

Marblehead,  Massachusetts. 

Gregory's  Seed  Catalogue  ! 

My  Seed  Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  em¬ 
bracing  about  three  hundred  varieties,  a  large  proportion  of 
them  of  my  own  growing,  will  be  sent  out  in.  January.— It 
will  contain  some  new  and  rare  varieties,  not  to  be  found  iu 
other  catalogues,  and  will  be  sent  gratis  to  all.  Those  wlio 
ordered  seed  of  me  last  season,  will  receive  it  without  writ¬ 
ing  for  it.  I  was  surprised  last  season  by  a  degree  of  patron¬ 
age  that  was  wholly  unanticipated.  I  have  this  season  con- 
sequenily  increased  my  working  force  to  meet  promptly  all 
orders. 

All  seed  ordered  warranted  to  reach  the  purehaser. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 

_ Marblehead,  Massachusetts. 

NEW  TBMATBEa 

Tilden’s  New  Secclling.  Large,  well  shaped,  very 
rich  color,  remarkably  productive,  of  excellent  quality,  and 
keeps  well  for  market  purposes. 

Tlxe  Cooli’s  Favorite.  Large,  apple  shaped,  very 
vigorous  and  productive.  Raised  by  the  acre,  it  brought 
nearly  double  the  price,  of  other  sorts  in  Boston  market 
this  season. 

Ma.mniotU  Cliilinalina.  Size  enormous,  weigldng 
2  to  S  lbs.  eacli,  one  of  the  largest  will  heap  a  quart  measure ! 
Quality  excellent. 

Mexicait  Tomato.  This  is  a  large,  round  variety  of 
Lester’s  Perfected.  Tliey  are  as  large  and  as  uniformly  round 
as  Cooks’  Favorite,  and  are  prodigious  bearers. 

Early  York.  Veryearly:  mostly  of  a  flat  round  shape, 
of  good  market  size,  of  excellent  quality  alid  very  pro¬ 
ductive. 

Tomato  de  Ijayc.  Tlie  French  upright  or  bush  to¬ 
mato.  This  variety  is  entirely  distinct  .and  will  bear  plant¬ 
ing  eighteen  inches.apart. 

Bate’s  Extra  Early.  A  remarkably  early  round 
variety,  of  good  quality  and  of  good  market  size. 

Either  of  the  above  varieties  will  be  forwarded  post-paid 
by  me  at  15  cts.  a  package,  and  warratited  to  reach  the 
purchaser. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 

_  Marblehead,  Massachusetts. 

Field;  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

WILLIAM  HACKER, 

Office  258  South  3rd  street,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Importer  and  Grower  of  Agricultural  and  Garden  Seeds 
Trees,  Plants  and  Bulbs;  Also  oilers  a  few  choice  varieties 
of  Imported  Oats  and  Barley,  for  spring  sowing.  Country 
Merchants,  Dealers  and  Druggists  supplied  at  the  lowest  rate! 

Boutole  T8aS>er©se§, 

The  undersigned  having  for  several  years  paid  especial  at¬ 
tention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Tuberose,  have  now  a  splen¬ 
did  stock  of  line  flowering  bulbs,  wliich  they  are  prepared  to 

bull  T  la  a  ^  i~vY  t /N  (tri  r.  rv  1y-.ii.  viiiiy.....  s'.....  .......i.  *  ^ 

Tlioiisand. 
lushing,  E.  Y. 


sell  at  the  following  low  prices  for  casli. 

$I  per  dozen:  S3  per  Hundred:  ,?10  per 
JOHN  HENDERSON  &  CO.,  The  Oaks,  P: 


My  wholesale  list  of  garden  and 

Flower  Seeds  is  now  ready,  .and  will  be  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion.  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nurseries  ami  Seed 
Establishment,  Plymoutli,  Jlass. 


Plants  toy  Mail. 

Wilson’s  Early  Blackberry,  Large,  Sweet  and 
I  roductive,  ahead  of  all  other  Blackberries  in  ninrkct  and 
brings  more  money.  Price,  1  Plant,  S>;  12  Plants  S2I 
Pliilinlelwliia  KaspWerry,  2  Plants,  $i;  pllpiants, 
$j.  Also  l.-j.OOO  Apple  Trees,  3  years  old,  gralted  on  seed¬ 
ling  roots,  will  be  sold  cheap  to  clear  tlie  ground. 

Bend  for  Catalogues  g.atis,  WILLIAM  PARRY, 

_ • _  Clnnaminson,  N.  J. 

100,000 

Including  all  the  best  serts  for  Vineyards  or  private  lands, 
at  the  lowest  rates.  Sent  by  Express,  or  pre-puid  by  mail, 
carefully  packed.  Agents  Wanted.  Catalogues  to  any  Ad¬ 
dress.  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Coloiy/  Nurseries. 

Plymouth,  Mass. 

*  SANDEORD’S  CELEBRATED 

ufjtFLAX  BRAKE,  the  best  in  use,  for  sale  by  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  Agent.  “ 

Bend  for  o  Circular.  fls  Willlam-8t.,  New-York 


FISK  &  HATCH, 

BANMEISS  and  DEA1L>E1S§  IN 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 

NO.  5  NASSAtr-ST., 

Keep  on  hand  and  buy  and  soil  at  market  rates,  all  issues  of 
UNITED  STATES  BONDS,  SEVEN-THIRTY 
TREASURY'  NOTES,  CO.MPOUND  INTEREST 
NOTES,  CERTIFICATES  OF  IN  DEBTEDNESS,  etc. 
Agents  for  the  sale  of  tlie 

United  States  30-Ycar  G  Per  Cent.  Bonds, 
issued  In  aid  of  the  Central  Pacific  R.  R. 

and  of  tlie 

Centi-al  Pacific  Railroad  State  Aid  Bonds, 
hearing  7  per  cent,  interest  in  Gold,  Guaranteed 
and  Paid  by  the  State  of  California. 

Accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  otliers  received  on  fa¬ 
vorable  Terms. 

Orders  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Miscellaneous  Stocks 
and  Bonds,  executed  witli  care  and  promptness  at  the 

REGULAR  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 


Central  Faeitic  Hailroad, 

STATE  AID  BONDS. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of 

SEVEN  I»EK  CENT.  F>EI£  ANNUM, 
IN  GOED, 

Payable  seml-annn,ally. 

Guaranteed  and  paid  by  the 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  bonds  are  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  160  miles  of  road, 
from  Sacramento  to  the  California  State  line,  forming  part 
of  tlie  Great  Pacific  Railroad  Route,  adopted 
and  aided  by  tlie  United  States  Government. 
They  are  further  secured  by  a  Sinicins  Fund  of 
8.30,000  pel'  Annum,  reserved  from  .  the  earnings  of 
the  road  and  pledged  for  flieir  Redemption.  They 
are  a  first-class  security  in  every  respect,  and  a  limited 
amount  will  be  oft'ered  upon  terms  wliicli  render  tliem  a 
very  Attractive  and  Desirable  Investment. 
For  farther  particulars  inquire  at  our  office.  No.  5  Nassan  st. 

FISK  ^  HATCH,  BANKERS. 

AMIAM  MMICJMT  & 

GENERAL.  COBIBHSSION  MERCHANTS, 

3i3  Water-st.,  New  York  City. 

N.  B.— We  mail  our  Weekly  Price  Current  to  those  desiring  it. 

KIT-TA-TIN-NY. 

The  Largest  and  most  productive,  Sweetest  .and 
most  delicious.  Hardiest  and  every  way  the  BEST 
Blackberry  extant.  No  Garden  is  complete  without  it. 
Send  stamp  for  Prices,  Testimonials,  &c.,  (New  Edition)  to 
E.  YVILLIAMS.  Mont  Clair,  N.  J. 

EDDI  PDUDEEY'I'E  I  X 

“I  have  tested  Lodi  Poudretto  for  seven  or  eight  years, 
and  never  found  its  equal  in  any  other  fertilizer,  for  economy 
and  effect."— J.  V.  D.  Hoaglakp.  Millstone,  N.  J. 

HIO  GRAPE  LAND'  FOR  SALE.— 112  Acres 
on  the  point  of  the  Peninsula  jutting  out  into  Lake  Erie, 
fourteen  miles  from  Sandusky.  Five  acres  in  bearing.  Said 
to  be  among  the  best  In  the  United  States.  Inquire  of  J.  B. 
JAMES,  29  Cedar-st.,  New-York. 


o 


f  CASES  CONTAINING  10«  SELECTIONS 
A'^of  Bulbous  Roots,  production  of  the  florists  HENRY 
STORM  &  SON,  of  Haarlem,  in  Holland,  containing  Hya¬ 
cinths,  Crocuses,  and  Tulips  of  all  kinds  and  colors,  for  sale 
by  E.  CAYLUS  DE  RUY  TER  &  CO.,  57  Beaver  st.,  N.  Y. 

/i  prime  pear  seeds,  YVITH  all 

other  Fruit.  Garden,  and  Flower  Seeds.  Cata¬ 
logues  now  ready.  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nurseries, 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

EODI  DDUDaftEUYE  I  I 

Gives  tlie  largest  and  yet  finest  texture  to  Tobacco  Leaves 
of  any  fertilizer. 

FARMEK  WAMTEPI 

Ciiamcc  to  Make  §3000  a  Year. 

Wanted  a  man  to  take  cliarge  of  a  milk-farm  (with  estab¬ 
lished  business)  within  two  miles  of  a  city  of  40,000  inhabi¬ 
tants— either  on  monied  rental, '  or  sliare  svstem.  Imple¬ 
ments  and  cows  fiirnislied.  Sales  have  been  five  to  six  tliou- 
sand  dollars  a  year.  No  one  need  apply  who  oannot  bring 
tlieiest  recommendations  for  capacity,  honesty  and  temper¬ 
ance.  Address  D.  G.  MITCHELL,  Box  1053,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

HE. TRUE  CAPE  COD  CRANBERRY  FOR 
Fall  planting,  for  Upland  and  garden  culture,  and  for 
swamps.  Under  my  metliod  of  cultivation  tlie  yield  last  se.a- 
son  on  Upland  w-as  over  400  hnsliels  per  acre.  Explicit  di¬ 
rections  for  cultivation  with  prices  of  plants,  witli  nursery 
catalogue  complete,  will  bo  sent  to  any  address.  Agents 
YVanted. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plyinoutli,  Iilass. 
ANTED  GRAPE- WOOdT— Concord,  Dela- 

ware,  lon.a.  Union  Village,  Hartford  Prolific.  Parties 
having  wood  of.  the  above,  or  of  any  of  tlie  otlier  new 
and  standard  varieties,  in  large  or  small  quanlities,  please 
address,  stating  price,  quantity,  etc.  Also  a  large  quantity 
of  Concord  Grape  vines  wanted. 

Address  •  GRAPEWOOD, 

Box  3028;  P.  O.,  New-i'ork. 

-Also  Del.hwai'e. 


¥»NA  W001!>. 

For  Sale  by  ^ 


A.  BUSHNELL, 

Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

FOR  THE 

NEW  AND  POPULAR  WORK,  NOW  READY, 


mm  I’D  »RiM 


THEIR 

CAMPAIGNS  AND  GENEEALS. 

BY  HON.  J.  T.  HEADLEY, 

Author  of  “"Wasliin^ton  and  Ins  Generals,”  “Sacred 
Mountains,”  etc.  • 

In  One  Octavo  Volume— over  600  Pages, 

"With  30  Steel  Portraits,  BatHe  Scenes  and 
Maps, 

And  comprising  the  Life,  Public  Services  and  Military  ca¬ 
reer  of 

LIEUT.-GEN.  U.  S.  GRANT,  the  greatest  General 
of  modern  times. 

MAJ.-GEN.  W.  T.  SHERMAN,  the  Hero  of  Atlan¬ 
ta  and  tlie  Carolinas. 

MAJ.-GEN.  P.  H.  SHERIDAN,  the  Hero  of  Wln- 
cliester  and  Five  Forks. 

MAJ.-GEN.  G.  H.  THOMAS,  the  Hero  of  Nashville 
and  Chickamanga. 

AND  MANY  OTHER  PR03IINENT  GENER¬ 
ALS  of  tlie  Union  Army ;  witli  thrilling  accounts  of  Bat¬ 
tles,  Sieges,  Adventures,  etc.,  w’ritten  in  Jfr.  Headley’s  graph¬ 
ic  and  inimitable  st3’le. 

Mr,  Headley’s  popularity  as  a  bistorlan,  his  extensive  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Government  Officials,  and  access  to  official 
documents.placc  the  autlienticity  of  tlie  work  heyonda  donbt. 

It  promises  to  be  one  of  tlie  most  popular  books  which  tlio 
war  has  inspired,  and  tlie  only  one  that  can  lay  claim  to  com¬ 
pleteness  as  a  panorama  of  the  war.— [Cleveland'  Leader. 

Tills  bodk  is  destined -to  arouse  a  greater  interest  than  any 
otlier  work  from  the  pen  of  this  distinguished  author.— [N. 
i.  Evangelist. 

SOLD  ONLY  BY  AGENTS.  To  experienced  agents  and 
all  seeking  profitable  employment,  a  rare  chance'is  offered 
to  make  money.  Send  stamp  at  once  for  terms  and  territory. 
E.  B»  TREAT  &  CO.,  130  Grand-st.,  N.  Y. 

TMF  BEST!  ' 

No  Magazine  of  maudlin  romance  and  epliemeral  litera¬ 
ture,  but  one  of  sterling  merit,  emanating  from 

THE  BEST  AUTHORS  and  ARTISTS  in  A3IERICA  ! 

Covering  all  the  wide  fields  of  Romance,  Poetry,  Useful 
Arts,  Travel,  E.ssav’— whatever  can  contribute  in  its  Interest, 
beauty,  variety  and  usefulness : 

BEADLE’S  MONTHLY, 

A  MagasMe  of  To-®ay, 

particularly  designed  for  tlie  Hearts  and  Homes  of  Amerl. 
ca,  and  publislied  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Club  Eates  $2.50  Per  Year! 

By  far  the  Cheapest,  as  it  is  the  Best  Magazine  of  Its  char, 
acter  published  in  tliis  country ! 

TERMS  !  Single  Copies,  Tliree  Doll.ars  per  year  ;  Six 
Copies,  $15;  Ten  Copies,  $25,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  per¬ 
son  remitting  that  amount !  C®”  Send  for  .a  Specimen  copy, 
remitting  Twetity  Cents,  when  it  will  be  mailed,  prepaid. 
BEADLE  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

118  ■William-strcct,  New  York. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  and  Valuable  Holiday  Present 
and  an  extraordinary  and  splendid  Premium.— A  $.3.> 
Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewin_g  Machine  is  now  ofi'ered  to  any 
Person  sending  only  thirty  yearly  Subscribers  to  DEMO. 
REST’S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  at  $3  each,  and  a  valuabla 
premium  to  each  subscriber.  Send  for  Circular.  Office  No. 
473  Broad waj’.  New  York. 


I»€>UB>l£E'rTE  ’  ! 

Uneipialled  for  prodnclng  early  and  largo  crops  of  pota¬ 
toes,  corn  and  garden  vegetablej. 


Italian  Queen  ISees. 

Bred  directly  from  Queens  we  Imported  last  Fall 

From  ^werinaiiy  an<l  Italy. 

“First  come  first  served.”  For  further  information  send 
for  Circular  and  Price  List  for  1866,  to 

L.  L.  LANGSTROTH  &  SON., 
Oxford,' Butler  County,  Ohio. 

PLATA  DUCKS. 

A  new  and  superb  variety.  Weight  20  to  25  lbs.  per  pair. 
Address  A.  M.  HALSTED,  CS  Pearl-st.,  New  York. 


OLDEN  PHEASANTS,  SILVER  PHEASANTS, 
and  a  few  pairs  of  Poland,  Ilamburgli,  Spanish,  Legliorn, 
Dorking  and  Bralima  fowls,  Sebi-iglit- and  other  Bantams. 
Rouen  and  Aylesbury  Ducks,  Cliina  Geese,  &e.  Send  stamp 
for  a  circular  to  BEJlJ.  IIAINES,  Jr.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

KiOR  SALE. — At  niy  farm  in  Great  Barrinaton, 
B-  Mass  ,  a  few  choice  pure  bred  Ayrslilres,  Cows,  Heifers, 
Bulls,  and  Calyes.  IV.  STANLEY, 

No.  16  Willi  Street,  New  York. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  AVHITE  PIGS  for  Sale.— 
Sent  by  Express  to  all  parts  of  tlie  United  States.  For 
Circulars  and  Prices,  Address  N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO., 

Gum  Tree,  Clicster  Co.,  Pa. 

POUnnETTE!  POLBHE'rTE  ! ! 

Made  by  the  LODI  M.\NUP.4CTURTNG  COM- 
PANY,  lor  sale  wholesale  and  retail  at  tlie  olfice  of  the  Co. 

06  Courtlandt-strcot,  New  Tork. 
Send  for  a  pamphlet  containing  directions  for  use  and 

price. 


jliniE 


.  IIEMORESX’S 


SUPERIOR,  BEAUTIFUL  and  reliable  TOILET  PRE¬ 
PARATIONS,  Lily  Bloom,  for  the  complexion,  .'iOc.  Ro¬ 
seate  Bloom,  for  tlie  complexion,  .50c.  Curling  Cream,  for 
tlie  liair,  ,50c.  Perfume  Packet,  very  durable,  ,50c.  Mailed 
free  on  receipt  of  price.  MME.  DEMOREST’S  Kmporlnin 
of  Fashions,  No.  473  Broadway,  New  York.  Sold  by  all 
the  Druggists. 
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AMERICAN  ACRICULTURIST. 
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MIGHIGAN  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

This  Institution  is  supported  by  tlie  State,  and  iias  been  in 
successful  operation  for  eight  years.  It  possesses  an  excel¬ 
lent  Ciiemical  Laboratory,  Farm,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  otiier 
animals  of  various  and  pure  breeds,  gardens,  orchards,  phil- 
osophical  and  surveying  instruments.  Museums  of  Natural 
History,  &c. 

Students  are  received  for  a  full  course  of  four  years,  or  for 
a  shorter  period.  Instruction  is  given  in  Mathematics  and 
their  applications ;  Chemistry  and  its  applications ,  Botany, 
Horticulture.  Agriculture,  StocK  Breeding,  Histsry,  Mental 
Philosophy,  Political  Economy,  &c. 

Tuition  is  free  to  residents  pf  Micliigan  :  to  others,  $20.00  a 
year.  Board  is  at  cosf.  Tliree  hours  labor  is  required  daily, 
for  which  a  moderate  compensation  is  allowed.  The  labor 
is  classifled  and'  made  educational,  so  far  as  possible.  Tlie 
Terra  for  ISOS,  commences  February  2Sth,  1S66 

For  further  information  or  Catalogue,  apply  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  .  T.  C.  ABBOT,  Lansing,  Micliigan. 


tJML  ansley,Itailand'; 


i  I  e  O' 6' 

Vermont. 


Phonography,  Telegraphing,  Painting  and  Music,  by  com¬ 
petent  Teachers.  Between  100  and  200  now  in  attenii- 
ance.  $135  pays  for  1.  §60  pays  for  2. 

During  Jan.  ©r  Feb.  is  a  Good  Time 
to  Begin. 

Yeaieea'’’  Fr^it  Haskets. 

It  is  an  established  fact  tliat  tlie  VENEER  FRUIT  BAS¬ 
KET,  represented  by  accompanying  cut.  is  superior  to  any 
other  contrivance  now  used  bv  fruit  growers  for  transporting 
all  kinds  of  small  fruit  to  market. 

It  is  stronger  than 
any  square  box  of 
the  same  weight,  be¬ 
cause  being  round  it 
has  no  corners,  and' 
hence  no  weak  spots 
to  be  giving  out. 

The  shape  of  these 
Baskets  is  such  as  to 
admit  of  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  among 

_ _  them  when  filled, 

rg::!  and  packed  in  crates, 
and  being  open  all 
round,  the  fruit  is 
given  more  tlior- 
ough  ventilation, 

,  ^  consequently  keeps 

its  flavor  and  beauty  a  much  longer  time  than  if  put  up  in 
tight,  or  nearly  tight,  boxes  or  baskets. 

Commission  Dealers  through  whose  hands  nearly  all  fruits 
reach  the  consumer,  now  universally  admit  that  in  order  to 
have  berries  keep  well  and  sell  high,  they  must  be  put  up 
in  neat  strong  baskets,  constructed  to  admit  fresh  air  and 
plenty  of  it. 

Fruit  Growers  who  wish  to  secure  fame  and  money  both, 
will  consult  their  best  interests  by  marketing  their  berries  in 

Bcechex-’s  Patciit  Veneer  P’rait  Basket. 

Baskets  and  Crates  can  be  had  of  'Wm.  H.  Carpenter,  90 
Vesey-st.,  N.  T.,  C.  B.  Rogers,  133  Market  st.,  Philadelphia, 
Richard  Cromwell.  46  &  43  Light-st.,  Baltimore,  and  by 
Dealers  generally  throughout  town  and  country. 

Manufactured  only  by 

A.  BEECHER  &  SONS, 

_  ,  'Westville,  Conn. 

By  whom  Circulars  will  1 6  sent  on  application  with  stamp. 

THE  AMESICAN  FEUIT  BASKET! 

This  favorite  Basket  for  Strawberrie.=,  &e.,  is  receiving  the 
highest  commendation  from  every  quarter,  and  is  called  by 
very  many  of  our  best  B'ruit  Growers  and  Fruit  Dealers,  the 
only  perfect  article  of  the  kind  now  in  use.  It  is  now  adopt¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Kno.x,  of  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  Linsley,  of  Connecticut, 
and  many  others  who  have  had  it  in  use  the  past  season, 
PRICES  ! 

Quart  size,  $30  per  Thousand. 

Pint  “  $23  “ 

Crate  for  12  quart  baskets,  $30  per  Hundred. 

“  82  “  “  (Iron  bound,). $2  00  each. 

‘  00  “  “  "  '•  ?-2  50 

90  pint  “  “  “  $2  60  “ 

On  orders  for  Ten  Thousand  and  upwards,  a  liberal  dis¬ 
count  will  be  made. 

AMERICAN  BASKET  CO.. 

Office  313  Chapel-Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Newell’s  Patent  Fruit  ISox. 

This  box  has  now  been  so  perfected  that  we  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  saying,  it  is  the  best  Box,  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge,  for  carrying  Strawberries  and  other  Small  Fruits, 
to  home  or  distant  markets.  Light,  neat, 'convenient  and 
cheap,  it  is  every  thing  that  can  be  desired  for  this  purpose. 
A  circular  giving  full  description  of  Box,  with  price,  wlll.be 
sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing  stamp. 

J.  KNOX,  Box  155,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

For  assassins  and  their  work.~ 

Tlie  S.tory  of  Rienzi’s  'Wonderful  Career  and  Tragic  End 
See  BEADLE’S  MONTHLY  for  January. 
SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  "  GET  THE  BEST.” 


THE 


This  Wringer  has  again  taken  the  FinsT  pr.Einuji  in  the 
Great  Fair  of  the  Aiiieric.an  Institute— it  has  also  taken  the 
FIRST  PREMIUM  at  the  State  Fairs  of  Kew-York^Vermont, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinoi.s,  Kentucky, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Connecticut  River  Valley  B'air,  Champlam 
Valley  F.air,  and  at  most  of  the  Countv  and  Institute  Fairs 
throughout  the  country.  Over  200,000  Diave  been  sold,  and 
are  now  in  use  in  the  Lnited  States,  and  ice  never  heard  of 
one  that  was  not  liked. 

The  Universal  is  superior  to  all  other  Wringers,  in  hav¬ 
ing  large  rolls  of  solid  India  Rubber,  so  protected  by  strong 
cbo-wHEKLS  that  they  cannot  slip  or  break  loose  from  the 
shaft.  Its  strong  wood  frame  cannot  be  broken,  and  does 
not  rust  or  soil  the  clothes.  Every  Universal  Wringer  is 

WARRANTED. 

We  select  a  few  testimonials  from  persons  widely  known 
to  the  public,  who  speak  from  actual  experience,  and  are 
above  suspicion  of  misstatement. 

“My  family  would  as  soon  give  up  the  cooking-stove  as 
this  Clothes  Wringer.  It  cannot  be  too  highly  recom¬ 
mended.”— [Solon  Robinson. 

“After  a  constant  use  of  the  Univf.rsal  Clothes  Wring¬ 
er  for  more  than  four  years  In  my  family,  I  am  anihorized 
by  the  ‘powers  that  be’  to  give  it  the  most  unqualified  praise, 
and  tp  pronounce  it  an  indispensable  part  of  the  macliinery 
of  housekeeping.”— [Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

“  This  is  the  first  Wringer  I  have  found  that  would  stand 
the  service  required  of  it.”— J.  F.  Huggins,  Lovejoy’s  Hotel. 

“  We  think  the  Machine  much  more  than  pats  for  itself 
EVERY  YEAR  IN  THE  s.AViNG  OF  GARMENTS.  ‘  We  tlilnk  it  im¬ 
portant  the  Wringer  should  be  fitted  with  COGS.”— [Orange 
J  UDD,  Editor  of  American  Agriculturist. 

“  I  heartily  commend  it  to  economists  of  time,  money  and 
contentment.”- [The  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows. 

PRICES— Large  size,  $10 ;  Medium,  $3.50. '  On  receipt  of 
the  nrice  from  places  where  no  one  is  selling,  we  will  send 
tlie  WRINGER  free  of  freight  charges. 

A  good  canvasser  can  make  money  rapidly  selling  them  In 
every  town.  Exclusive  sale  guarantied  and  liberal  terms 
given  to  responsible  parties  who  first  apply.  Descriptive  Cir¬ 
cular  and  terms  sent  free. 

The  celebrated  DOTY’S  CLOTHES  WASHER,  which  has 
just  taken  the  First  Premium  at  the  Great  B’air  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute,  is  sold  also  by  the  undersigned. 

R.  C.  BROWNING,  General  Agent, 

No.  347  Broadway,  New-York. 

IiBslia  SStilDisei* 

are  an  invaluable  protection  for  the  hands  in  Gardening, 
Housework,  etc.,  and  a  cei  tain  cure  for  Chapped  Hands, 
Salt  Rheum,  etc.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $1  50  for 
Ladies’  sizes  ;  $1  75  for  Gentlemen’s,  by 

GOODYEAR  I.  R.  GLOVE  MF’G  CO., 

205  Broadway,  New-York. 

Doty’s  Clothes  Washer 

AND 

CHURN  POWER. 

NOW  WARRANTED  TO  RAPIDLY  CLEANSE 
THE  DIRTIEST  CLOTHING 

WitiMJiit  Ktifebisi^  I 

The  Proprietors  are  happy  to  announce  that  their  late 
Improvements  and  the  discovery  of  a  more  efficient  process 
of  washing,  enable  them  now  to  warrant  their  great 

-  €l©tla©s  and  fjatoor  ^jwers, 

already  the  best  and  most  popular  In  use— to  be  capable  of 
enabling  a  person  to  thoroughly  cleanse  even  the  dirtiest 
shirts,  "streaks"  included,  without  a  particle  of  rubbing, 
without  chemicals,  with  moderate  labor,  and  without  danger 
of  WEAR  OR  TEAR. 

Exclusive  of  heating  suds,  wringing,  rinsing,  etc.,  a  week’s 
washing  for  a  family  of  six  nersbns  mav  be  done  with  our 
Family  Size  Washer  m  HALF  AN  HOUR! 

The  DOTY  Washer  took  the  FIRST  PRE¬ 
MIUM,  a  large  Silver  Medal,  at  the  great 
Pair  of  the  American  Institntc,  jnst  closed. 

I^eacl  and.  IReilect  I 

.“It  is  worth  one  dollar  per  week  in  any  family.  After  a 
ye.ar’s  use,  ‘our  machine’  is  thought  more  of  to-day  than 
ever  before.”— Solon  Robinson,  Agricultural  Editor  of 
The  New  York  Tribune. 

Perhaps  you  will  ask  how  this  Washer  can  clean  clothes 
without  wearing  them.  W'e  answer:  In  using  it,  your 
clothes  have  the  advantage  of  being  cleansed  in  suds  hot 
and  strong  enough  to  dissolve  all  dirt  and  grease,  lienee  it  has 
only  to  rinse  them  out :  whereas,  in  washing  by  hand,  the 
lian'ds  cannot  be  borne  in  suds  so  hot  and  strong,  and  the 
clothes  must  necessarily  be  rubbed  and  worn  to  get  tliem 
clean. 

Now  c.an  von  not  better  aff'ord  to  buy  a  machine  than  to 
buy  extra  clotlies  that  will  amount  in  a  single  year  to  more 
than  double  the  price  of  the  machine,' and  to  six,  eight,  yes, 
ten  times  its  price  during  the  time  it  will  last?  How  con 
you  make  a  better-paying  investment? 

Our  Salesmen  are  DOING  GOOD  AND  MAKING  MON¬ 
EY.  and  we  want  a  good  one  in  every  town. 

The  celehratcd  UNIVERSAL  CLOTHES  WRINGER  sold 
also  by  the  undenigned.  For  further  particulars  Address 
R.  C.  BROWNING, 
General  Agent,  No.  317  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

NOTE.— Persons  In  Illinois,  Wisponsin,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dacotah,  Address  the 
Proprietors, 

l>OTY  BB&O'TIIEISS, 

JANESVILLE,  WIS. 


Cured  by  Bates’  Fa’cnt  Appliances.  For  descriptive  pam¬ 
phlet,  etc.,  Address  H.  C.  L.  JIEAKS,  277 'West  23d-s{,  N.  Y. 


The  Challenge  Washing  Machine 

Is  •warranted  to  wash  easier,  bettrr  and  quicker, 
and  M’ltli  LESS  wear  to  the  clothes  than  any  other  machine 
or  process,  and  to  w.ash  clean  4  shirts  in  4  minutes;  6 
shirts  ill  7  minutes,  and  other  clothes  In  proportion.  Weighs 
but  .30  lbs.,  costs  but  $7  to  $9.  Sample  macliines  sent  on  'I'e- 
ceipt  of  price,  and  money  refunded  if  they  fail  to  give  per¬ 
fect  s.\tisfaction.  Clubs  of  G  at  the  price  of  5. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  used  the  Challenge  Washing 
Machine  In  our  families,  and  can  freely  recommend  it.  Wo 
are  likewise  acquainted  with  S.  W.  Palmer  &  Co.,  and  know 
them  to  be  honorable  and  reliable  men,  and  believe  that  per¬ 
sons  will  ho  perfectly  Bccure  in  sending  them  money  for  Ma¬ 
chines.  Rev.  Wm.  Hosmer,  Editor  ef  Northern  Independ¬ 
ent  ;  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Steele.  Pastor  of  North-street,  M.  E.  Clmrdb, 
Auburn :  Rev.  B.  I.  Ive.s,  Chaplain  of  Auburn  State  Prison ; 
Rev.  D.  D.  Lore.  Editor  of  Northern  Christian  Advocate; 
Knapp  &  Peck,  Editors  and  Proprietors  Anbnrn  Advertiser; 
Rev.  Chas.  Hawley,  1st  Pres.  Churcli,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  Rev. 
D.  A.  Wheedon,  Blecker-st.  M.  E.  Church,  Utlea.  N.  Y. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere.  They  are  making  from  $100 
to  $400  per  month.  Send  enclosing  stamp  for  circular,  giving 
full  descriptions  and  3000  references. 

The  Challenge  Wringer  and  Ironer  combines  a  perfect 
Wringer  and  a  perfectironing  machine  forironing  Without 
Heat,  and  as  quickly  as  the  articles  would  bo  run  through 
a  Wringer.  Send  for  Circular 

S.  W.  PALMER  &  CO..  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


MACMINES. 

,Pf.emium  Fair  American  Institute,  1865, 
(Gold  Medal).  Report  of  Committee  of  Awards: 

,  ,  REASONS. 

1st.— Its  simplicity  and  great  range  of  Work. 

fo"''  (iifl'erent  Stitches,  viz.:  The  Lock, 
Knot,  Double  Loc^  anjl  Double  Knot. 

,  lieversible  Feed  ^fotion,  operated  by  simply  turn- 

Inj;  a  Ibumb  Screw,  enabling  tlie  operator  to  run  the  Work 
to  tlie  Itight.or  to  the  Left,  and  convenience  of  Self-fasteninr 
the  ends  of  Seams. 

4th.— The  perfect  finish  and  substantial  manner  in  which 
the  Machine  is  made. 

^th.— The  Kapidity  of  its  Working,  and  the  Quality  of  the 
Work  done.  . 

Cth.— Its  Self-adjusting  Tension. 


.1^00,  PER  YEAR!  We  want  agents  ev- 


^-^ery wliere  to  sell  our  improved  $‘ib  Sewing 
Machines.  Three  new  klnd.s.  Under  and  upper  feed.  War¬ 
ranted  five  years.  Above  salary  or  large  commissions  paid. 
The  only  machines  sold  in  United  States  for  less  than  $40. 
which  are  fully  licensed  by  Howe,  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  Gro¬ 
ver*  Baker,  Singer  &  Co.,  and  Bachelder.  'All  other  cheap 
machines  are  Infringements.  Circulars  free.  Address,  or 
call  upon  SHAW  &  CLARK,  Biddeford,  Maine,  or  at  No. 


Butl'alo,  iif.  Y. 


DR.  GLO'VEU’S  LE\T2R  TRUSS  retains 
and  cures  more  ruptures  than  any  other. 
It  gives  perfect  case  and  comfort.  Elas¬ 
tic  stockings,  belts,  bandages,  crntches,  etc. 
Send  for  Pamphlet.  No,  11  ANN-STKEET. 
Established  30  years. 


$20.  G.  &  S.  CEYSTAL  D.  P.  $20. 


$1000 


A  year  can  be  realized  gilding  and  putting  up 
the  Crystal  Door  Plate.  Agents  wanted.  Stock, 
Tools,  and  Instructions  cost  $‘20.  L.  L.  TODD 
&  CO.,  89  Nassau-street,  New-York. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 

A  NEGLECTED  COUGH,  COLD, 
AN  IRRITATED  OK  BORE  THROAT, 
if  allowed  to  progress,  results  in  serloua 
Pulmonary,  Bronchial,  and  Asthmatic  Dis¬ 
ease's,  oftentimes  Incurable.  Brown’s  Bron¬ 
chial  Troches  reacli  directly  the  affected 
parts,  and  give  almost  immediate  relief. 
For  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh,  and 
_  Consumptive  Coughs  the  Troches  are  use¬ 
ful  Public  Speakers  and  Singers  should  have  the  Troch¬ 
es  to  clear  and  strengthen  tlie  Voice.  Tliose  wlio  overtax 
the  voice,  and  are  exposed  to  sudden  changes,  should  uso 
them  Obtain  only  the  genuine.  “Brown’s  Bronchial  Troch¬ 
es,"  having  proved  their  efficacy  by  a  test  of  many  yeara 
are  highly  recommended  and  prescribed  by  Physicians,  and 
have  received  testimonials  from  many  eminent  men, 

“  I  have  never  changed  my  mind  respecting  them  from  the 
first,  excepting  to  think  yet  better  of  that  which  I  began 
thinking  well  of.”  „  ,, 

Rev.  Hrnrt  Ward  Beecher. 

Sold  byall  Druggists  and  Dealersin  Medicine  in  theUnIted 
States  and  Foreign  countries,  at  35  cents  per  box. 

Ha'ving  been  appointed  Agents  of  the 

REMINGTON  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

we  are  now  prepared  to  sell  at  Factory  Pricca,  their 
celebrated  Steel  Plows,  Steel  Cultivators,  Horse  Hoes,  Saw 
Machines,  Horse  Powers,  Field  Hoes,  etc.  The  best  implo- 
ments  in  tiie  market.  Trade  supplied. 

GRIFFING  &  CO.,  58  &  GO  Courtlandt-3t.,  New-York. 


North  River  Agricultural  Works. 

GRIFFUsTGr  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Horae  Powers,  Threshers, 
Hav  Cutters,  Corn  Sliellers,  Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivators, 
Wlieel-barrows,  In  fact  every  thing  wanted  by  the  Northern 
Fanner  and  Southern  Planter. 

Warehouse.  58  &  60  Courtlandbst.,  New-York. 

STEEL  PLOWS  I  STEEL  PLOWS! 

The  Celebrated  Mohawk  "Yalley  Clipper  Steel 
Plows,  are  now  sold  at  factory  prices,  at  the  Agrlcnl- 
tural  "Warehonse  and  Seed  Store  of 

GRIFFING  *  CO.,  58  &  60  Courtlaudt-st,  NewTort. 
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PERSY’S  AMERICAN  HORSE  POWER! 


PERKY’S  AMERICAN  HORSE  POWER,  for  Threshing,  Sawing  Wood,  Avith  holh  'Circular  and  Drag  Saws,  Feed  Cutting,  Grinding, 
Cotton  Ginning,  etc.,  is  the  most  durable  and  eeouoiiiical  of  any  Horse  Power  in  use.  Will  save  from  'I3  to  'I2  the  power  over  any 


Horse  Power  yet  invented. 

Priee  of  No.  1,  for  from  1  to  12  Horses . $210.00 

<i  u  “2  “  “  1  “  6  “  . .' . . . . . $175.00 


Steel  Plows,  Cultivators,  Horse  Hoes,  Shovel  Plows,  Shovel  Plow  Blades,  Cultivator  Teeth  in  great  varieW,  Cast  Steel  Solid  Shank  Rolled 
Hoes,  Circular  Saw  Frames  and  Tables,  Drag  Saw  Attachments  complete,  for  both  Tread  and  Lever  Powers. 

Walter  A.  Wood’s  Improved  Jointed  Bar  Prize  Mower  and  Self  Rake  Reaper,  Wheel  Rakes,  Grain  Cradles,  Scythe  Snaths,  etc.  etc. 
Manufactured  by  the 

A®lSI€UIiTUISAIi  WWimS, 


OFFICE  AND  SALES-ROOMS, 

CORNER  FAYETTE  AND  SENECA  STREETS, 


XJTICA5  TV.  Y- 


CIKCUI^AIRS  FORWARBE©  ON  APPEICATIOM. 


HORSE  AND  HAND  POWER 

IIAY  ANJ)  COTTON  PRESSES. 

These  machines  have  been  tested  in  the  most  thorough 
maimer  tliroughout  this  and  foreign  countries,  to  the  iiuni' 
ber  of  over  30U0. 

The  Horse  Power  is  worked  by  either  wheel  or  capstan, 
and  in  many  respecis  possesses  unequalled  advantages.  AVe 
invite  those  wanting  such  machines  to  write  for  a  catalogue 
containing  full  information  with  cuts,  prices,  &c.,  or  call  and 
examine  personally. 

Orders  promptly  attended  to,  by  addressing 
INGEKSOLL  &  DOUGHERTY,  Greenpoint,  Kings  Co.,L.  I 

ALMEU’S'  CLIMAX  THRASHER, “the  best 

machine  far  tjirashing  grain  without  breaking  the  straw, 
wliich  is  fed  sidewise  and  delivered  in  Straight  Gavels  by  a 
Cylinder  5K  Tect  long,  and  14  inches  diameter.  S.  Edwards 
Todd,  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  has  fed  one  of  them 
and  pronounced  it  the  best  thing  in  ihecountry.  Illustrated 
Circulars  sent  post-paid  by  the  inventors. 

N.  &  T.  G.  PALMEK,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Every  Fas’in<!r  wSn®  lias  Farm  Iltcii- 

sils  worth  preserving,  can  add  Fifty  per  cent*  to 
tlicir  wettr  by  keening  them  protected  with 

The  ®wtta  Perelia  Cement  Paint, 

The  cheapest  and  best  iircservatlve  P.aint  in  the  world,  for 
wood  and  metals  of  all  kinds,  and  for  painting  and  repairing 
Tin  and  other  Roofs. 

It  lias  been  tested  eiglit  years,  is  always  ready  for  use. 

Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Im¬ 

plements  will  find 

Tlie  SSlacli  Biaonontl  Yaresislt 

equal  to  tile  Ijcst  for  all  purposes  wliere  a  quick  drying, 
lustrous  varnisk  is  required.  It  costs  only  one  quar¬ 
ter  as  much. 

Tilt;  diliaJta  Perelia  CemeoBt  Blooling 

costs  half  as  much  as  Tin.  and  can  be  applied  by  any  one. 
THE  JOIIiNS  &  CUOSLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Sole  Manufacturers, 

No.  73  AVilliam-street,  cor.  Liberty,  New-York. 


PORTABLE 

PRIWTIJNG  OFFICES. 

For  Merchants,  Druggists,  Hospitals,  small  Job  Printers, 
A-c.  Address  ADA.MS  PKESS  CO.,  26  Ann-st,  New  York. 
Specimen  Sheets  of  Type.  Cuts,  &c..  Six  cents. 

'  (lAUAMO. 

The  Cheapest  and  Rest  manure  for  raising  Tobacco  and 
otlier  crops.  Manufactured  and  for  stile  liy 

CIIAS.  IIALLETT  &  CO., 
 Oreenpoi't,  I,.  I. 

For  siw  sysi'ems  of  Europe.— a  Pa¬ 
per  making  Singular  itevelatiims  of  Things  Aliroad. 

See  r.MADI.F’S  MONq'Hl.Y  for  January. 
SEE  ADYEUThJEMENT  "  GET  THE  BEST.” 


To  make  the  Best  Q,uality  with  the  greatest 

Saving  of  ItaRjor  and  Fnel, 

Use  the  Celebrated 

E¥AF®lIATOK. 

“  I  tliink  It  a  great  saving  in  fuel,  and  a  better  article  of 
sugar  can  be  made  by  it  tlian  by  any  otlier  metnod.  I  sell 
my  sugar  for  two  cents  per  pound  more  tlian  sugar  made  in 
tlie  common'  way.  I  can  recommend  tlie  Evaporator  as 
wortliy  tlie  attention  of  sugar  makers..” — Daniel  Gove, 
Lincoln,  .Vt. 

“I  am  confident  I  saved  one-third  of  the  wood,  and  boiled 
away  sap  one-tbird  faster,  and  made  sugar  worth  ten' or  fif¬ 
teen  per  cent,  more,  than  witli  the  same  sized  pans  or  ket¬ 
tles  set  and  used  in  the  ordinary  way”— P.  M.  Henky,  North 
Bennington,  Vt. 

“I  saved  lialf  the  wood  and  time,  and  the  sugar  .and  syrup 
of  a  purer  quality  tlian  I  bad  ever  made  before.”— M.  C. 
Mokgan,  Bennington,  Vt. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  from  N.  B.  Gueeley, 
a  brotlier  of  tlie  Editor  of  tlie  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

“I  have  only  to  say  we  found  no  ditliculty  in  using  tlie  s.aid 
Evaporator,  and  it  is  far  preferable  to  any  tiling  ever  used 
by  us  for  making  maple  sugar.  We  bad  already  comnieuced 
sugaring  last  season  wlicii  I  received  your  Evaporator,  we 
yet  niamifacturetl  one  thousand  pounds  with  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  our  former  expense,  and  the  sugar  wortli  two  cents 
per  pound  more.” 

“Simple  atfair,  operates  admiraWy,  tlie  best  apparatus.” 

American  Agricalturiat. 

■We  have  taken  great  pains  to  select  clioice  lots  of  the  best 
varieties  of  SORGO' and  IMPIIEE  SEED,  and  can  safely  re¬ 
commend  our  stock  to  our  friends.  To  secure  seed  in  lime, 
it  is  important  to  send  in  orders  early. 

Our  SORGO  HAND  BOOK,  for  1866,  will  soon  be  published, 
and  will  be  sent  on  aiiplication,  free  of  cliarge. 

Complete  directions  for  Imilding  Arches  for,  and  using 
Plantation  Pans,  furnislicd  on  application. 

Parties  desiring  Agency  will  please  write  us  immediately. 

SSliYMYFII,  I5ATE§  &  ©AY, 
MamsffleUl,  OEaso. 

American  roofing  company. 

GREEN’S  PATENT. 

This  Company  Is  now  prepared  to  lurnish  one  of  the  best 
articles  of  ROOFING  ever  introduced,  consistinir  of  a  STOUT 
MATERIAL  made  WATKIl-FROOF  by  a  (U)MP()UNDof 
INDIA  RUBBKIMiardencd  byacoatol  METALLIC  PAINT, 
lirepared  expressly. 

TneAVIloLE  FABI’ICJias  been  Ihorouglilv  tested,  is  cn- 
tirelv  WATER-PROOF,  and  unall'ectcd'  by  cliaiiges  of 
weather. 

It  rolls  up  and  unrolls  like  a  i»iocc  of  Oil  Cloth. 

It  is’desijined  for  coveriiijr  RAILWAY  CARS,  STEAM¬ 
BOATS,  DWELLINGS,  BARNS  and  SHEDS.  It  can  be 
laid  down  liy  any  sensible  working  man. 

It,  is  clieaper  than  any  known  roofing  of  equal  durability. 
It  can  be  seen  in  use  and  samples  had  by  apjilyiug  at  the 
Oflicc  of  the  Company,  No,  Oi  WalLst.,  Ne.w-^  ork. 

HENRY  SMITH,  Agent. 


'O’OE’S  PREMIUM  IMPROVED  CHEESE  VAT. 

fi^Tlic  best  in  the  world.  Factory  V.uts.  Presses,  Screw.^ 
HooITs,  Ciird  Cutters,  &c.,  &c.  Send  lor  Circular,  Mad¬ 
ison,  Oliio,  1866.  _ H.  A,  ROE, 
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Wew-York. 

Produce  Coiiiinissioii  Mercliaiits, 


FOK  TUB  SALE  OP 


Ei  a 
a  “ 


W  0  H  J  ^  ^  C  ^ 


^  B  p  *  *  S  3  S  g  S  Q  g  B 

Send  for  Weekly  Puioe  Current,  Marking  Plate  and 
Circular  witli  Packing  and  Sliipping  directions. 

Country  Coifsignments  receive  special  attention. 


KEFEKENCES : 


Beni.  Loder,  Esq..  N.  T. 

JCx-Pres’t.  Erie  R.  11. 
Cragin  &  Co.,  N.  Y., 
and  Clilcago,  Ill. 


I  lion.  .1.  K.  Porter, 

Albany,  N.  T. 

Wm.  S.  Tliorn,  F-sq.,  N.  Y. 

Prest.  Na’l  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
I  Lane,  Son  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 


S,  B.  C0W0¥E1, 

260,  261  &  262  West  Washington  Market, 

FOOT  OF  FULTON-ST 

Particnlar  attention  paid  to  selling  all  kinds  of  Fruit  and 
otlier  Farm  Produce. 

Refers  to  the  Editor  of  tlie  American  Agriculturist. 

F,®©!  P®S:©ieET'a'E  !  ! 

Has  lieon  tefted  by  tbonsands  of  farmor.s  and  found  xupoini 
and  cheaper  tlian  any  otlier  iiiauiire  U-gt"  tViite  for  a  pant 
plilet  conlainlng  price  and  direclioiis  for  use- sent  tree. 
Address'  LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 

06  Conrllandt-slreet,  N.  Y. 

A  VALU-MILE  ART  Wmf  TOOLS 

AND  INSTRUCTIONS  COMPI, F.TE.— Suc¬ 
cess  and  satisfaction  g'naraiilced  or  llie  nione.v  returned. 
Send  it  liymail,  or  pa/to  tlie  Express  when  yoiir  tools  eoiiie. 


Money  aiid  trouble  saved  to  every  housekeeper.  You  will 
find  It  I’AY.  Circulars  on  receipt  of  ste'iip 

A.  F.  LlvGnN, 


AYorccsler,  Mass. 


1866.J 


American  acriculturist. 
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BEST  FARi^lMC  LAKES  in  the  WORLB 

FOR.  S^LE  BY  THE 

ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  CO., 

In  Tracts  to  suit  Purchasers,  AT  laOW  PE22CES. 

THE  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY  HAVE  FOR  SALE, 

000,000  ACRES  of  tlie  best  Farming  Lands  in  the  Country. 

The  road  extends  from  Dunloith,  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  State,  to  Cairo,  in  the  extreme  southern 
part  with  a  branch  from  Centralia,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  miles  north  of  Cairo,  to  Chicago,  on  the  shore  of 

lake  Michigan _ altogether  a  length  of  704  miles — and  the  land  which  is  offered  for  sale  is  situated  upon  either 

side  of  the  track,  in  no  instance  at  a  greater  distance  than  fifteen  miles. 

State  of  Illinois. 

The  rapid  development  of  Illinois,  its  steady  increase  in  population  and  wealth ,  and  its  capacity  to  produce 
cheap  food,  are  matters  for  wonder  and  admiration.  Tho  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  estimates 
the  amounts  of  the  principal  crops  of  1804,  for  the  whole  country,  as  follows:  Indian  corn,  530,581 ,403  bushels; 
wheat,  160,695,823  bushels;  oats,  176,690,064  bushels;  of  which  the  farms  of  Illinois  yielded  138.356,135  bushels 
of  Indian  corn;  33,371,173  bushels  of  wheat;  and  24,273,751  bushels  of  oats — in  reality  more  than  onc-fourth  of 
the  corn,  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  wheat,  and  almost  one-sevonth  of  tho  oats  produced  in  all  the  United  States. 

_  ^  Grain— Stock  Raising. 

Pre-eminently  tUe  first  in  the  list  of  grain-exporting  States,  Illinois  is  also  the  great  cattle  State  of  the 
Union.  Its  fertile  prairies  are  well  adapted  by  nature  to  the  raising  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses  and  mules;  and  in 
the  important  interest  of  pork  packing,  it  is  far  in  advance  of  every  other  StAn.  Tlic  seeding  of  these  prairie 
lands  to  tamo  grasses  for •  pasturage  or  hay,  offers  to  farmers  with  capital  the  most  profitable  results.  Tho 
hay  crop  of  Illinois  in  1864  is  estimated  at  2,166,725  tons,  which  is  more  than  half  a  million  tons  larger  than  the 
crop  of  any  other  State',  excepting  only  New  York. 

_  Inducements  to  Settlers,  . 

Tlie  attention  of  persons,  whoso  limited  naeans  forbid  the  purchase  of  a  homestead  in  the  older  States,  is 
particularly  invited  to  these  lands.  IVithin  ten  years  tho  Illinois  Central  P.ailroad  Company  has  sold  1,400,000 
acres,  to  more  than  20,000  actual  settlers:  and  during  the  last  year  264,422  acres — a  larger  aggregate  of  sales 
than  in  any  one  year  since  the  opening  of  tho  road.  The  farms  are  sold  in  tracts  of  forty  or  eighty  acres, 
suited  to  the  settler  with  limited  capital,  or  in  larger  tracts,  as  may  be  required  by  tho  capitalist  and  stock 
raiser.  The  soil  is  of  unsurpassed  fertility  ;  the  climate  is  healthy  ;  taxes  are  low  ;  churches  and  schools 
are  becoming  abundant  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State  ;  and  communication  with  all  the  great 
markets  is  made  easy  through  railroads,  canals  and  rivers. 

PRICES  AND  TERMS  OP  PAYMENT. 

The  price  of  lands  varies  from  $9  to  $15  and  upwards  per  acre,  and  they  are  sold  on  short  credit,  or  for 
cash.  A  deduction  of  ten  per  cent,  from  the  short  credit  price  is  made  to  those  who  buy  for  cash. 

EXA^IVIBEE: 

Forty  acres  at  $10  per  acre,  on  credit;  the  principal  one-quarter  cash  down — halauco  one,  two  and  three 
years,  at  six  per' cent,  interest,  in  advance,  each  year. 

Interest.  Princxpai..  Interest.  Pbincipai.. 

Cash  Payment, . $18  00  $100  00  |  Payment  in  two  years, . $6  00  100  00 

Payment  in  one  year, .  12  00  100  00  |  “  three  years, .  100  00 

nriie  @ame  E>aii(l  may  be  E*nii*chascd  for  @S60  Cash. 

Full  information  on  all  points,  together  with  maps,  showing  the  exact  location  of  Lands,  will  be  furnished 
on  application ,  in  person  or  by  letter,  vo 

LAND  COMIVIISSIONER,  Illinois  Cenifal  R.  R.  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


For  Sale—Mear  WasSaingfoia. 

The  verv  desirable  residence  known  as 

SHAEJY  gIBE, 

twenty  minutes  walk  from  the  Bladenshurgh  Station,  Similes 
from  Baltimore,  and  6  from  Washington,  communicating  with 
both  cities  by  four  daily  trains,  and  with  Washington  twice 
a  day  by  an  omnibus,  which  receives  and  delivers  passengers 
a1,  any  desired  point.  The  character  of  the  house  and  its 
surroundings  is  such  as  to  combine  many  advantages.  The 
location  is  healthy.  The  house  spacious  and  convenient,  with 
hatli  room,  cooking  range,  spring,  well,  and  cistern  water, 
and  numerous  out-huildings,  Grounds  judiciously  and  taste¬ 
fully  arranged.  Garden  admirably  adapted  for  both  early 
and  late  vegetables,  and  well -supplied  with  grapes  and  other 
fruit.  Twenty  acres  of  meadow,  chiefly  low  land,  well  set  in 
grass.  In  sight  of  the  house  on  one  side  is  the  Eastern 
branch  of  the  Potomac,  affording  an  ample  supply  of  fish  in 
the  season.  Not  far  off  on  the  other  side  is  a  superior  chalyb¬ 
eate  spring,  highly  recommended  by  the  Washington  physi¬ 
cians  for  its  tonic  properties.  While  fitted  in  every  respect 
for  a  gentleman's  private  residence,  Sliadiy  Side  would  an¬ 
swer  equally  well  lor  a  Dairy  or  a  Market  Garden,  a  Hotel  or 
a  Boarding  School,  or  for  a  Water  Cure  Establishment. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  undersigned,  on  the 
premises,  or  by  letter  addressed  to 

J.  B.  LUCE, 

Bladenshurgh,  Ma. 

No.  1  Peruvian  Cruswo,  also  Balter’s  Island 
and  other  Pliospbatic  (Bone)  Ctuaiios  of  the  richest 
quality,  genuine  as  Imported,  and  pure  article.  Also  Maii- 
^ulatcd  Guano,  consisting  of  No.  1  Peruvian  and 
Bakers’s  Islaii*!  Guano,  making  a  very  rich  and  sub¬ 
stantial  fertilizer.  For  sale  in  quantity  to  suit  purchasers  by 
J.  B.  S  AKDY,  58  South-st.,  cor.  of  'Wall,  New  York. 

(A  fair  deduction  made  to  Dealers.) 


30,00© 

Acres,  Franklin  Tract,  at  Newfield,  Gloucester  County, 
New  Jersey,  on  ihft  Railroad  runnine:  from  Fliiladelpliia  to 
Cape  May,  30  miles  South  of  Philadelphia— adjoiningr  the 
Vineland'Tract,  and  2  miles  North  of  the  Vineland  Station — 
for  sale  at  low  prices  and  on  easy  terms,  in  lots  to  suit  pur¬ 
chasers,  Circulars  with  reports  of  Solon  Robinson,  lion. 
William  Parry,  and  others,  with  full  information,  sent  to  ap¬ 
plicants,  free.  Address  JOHN  H.  COFFIN  &  CO„  New- 
lield,  Gloucester  Co..  N.  J.  Improved  Farms  also  for  Sale. 

l^AIKY  FARM  or  GENTLEMAN^S  COUNTRY 
-m-^SEAT  FOR  SALE.— Four  miles  from  Providence,  R.  I., 
situation  elevated,  cool,  healthy.  House  cood,  views  exten¬ 
sive,  iar^e  .^hade  trees  near,  100  acres,  70  cultivated,  250  choice 
apple  trees,  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Barn  costly,  with  well  inside, 
cellars,  stalls  for  40  head,  and  room  for  100  tons  hay,  40  tons 
now  in  barn,  grain,  implements  of  every  description,  300 
cords  standing  wood.  Inquire  of  DO  VLE  &  JOSLIN,  Real 
Estate  Brokers,  Providence,  U.  I.  _ _ 

SOUTHWARD  HO  !— FARMERS  AND  VINE 

K^Growers,  desiring  to  emigrate  to  the  South,  may  find  it 
for  their  interest  to  communicate  with  D.  H.  JACQUES, 
389  Broadway,  New  York.  -i 

600  Maryland  and  Virginia  Farms' 

and  Timbered  Lands. 

Catalogue  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  Lands,  tvith  Geo¬ 
graphical  description  of  Maryland,  for  sate  by  E.  W.  TEM- 
PLEMAN  &  CO.,  Land  Agents,  48  Lexington-st.,  (up  stairs,) 
Baltimore  City,  embracing  a  description  of  the  soil  and  pro¬ 
ducts  of  Maryland.  Send  23  cents  for  a  copy  of  Catalogue. 

URSERY  BUSINESS.— A  Partner  wanted  -who 

understands  it.  Location  22  miles  from  New  York. 

Apply  to  JARVIS  JOHNSON,  New  Providence)  N,  J.  : 


AP«B>  FKillT  B.ANI>'S,  in  a 

mild  and  healthfnl  climate.  Thirty  miles  of  Phila¬ 

delphia  by  Railroad,  in  New  Jersey,  on  the  same  line  of  lat¬ 
itude  as  Baltimore,  JId 

The  soil  is  rich  and  pTodiicHw,  varying  from  a  clay  to  a 
sandy  loam,  suitable  for  Whe.at,  Grass,  Corn,  Tobacco,  Fruits 
and  Vegetables.  This  is  a  great  fruit  country.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  Vineyards  and  Orchards  have  been  planted  out  by  ex¬ 
perienced  fruit  growers  Grapes,  Peaches,  Pears,  &c.,  produce 
immense  profits.  Vineland  is  already  one  of  the  most  he,au- 
tlful  places  in  tlie  United  States.  The  entire  territory,  con¬ 
sisting  of  forty-five  square  miles  of  land,  is  laid  out  upon  a 
general  system  of  improvements.  The  land  is  only  sold  to 
actual  settlers  with  provision  for  public  adornment.  The 
place  on  account  of  its  great  beauty  as  well  as.other  advan¬ 
tages  has  become  the  renort  of  people  of  taste.  It  has  in¬ 
creased  five  thousand  people  within  the  past  three  years. 
Churches,  Stores,  Schools,  Acadamies,  Societies  of  Art  and 
Learning,  and  other  elements  of  refinement  and  cultnreliave 
been  introduced.  Hundreds  of  people  are  constantly  set¬ 
tling.  Several  hundred  houses  are  being  constructed,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  five  hundred  will  be  built  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Price  of  Farm  land,  twenty  acre  lots  andupward,  $25 
per  acre.'  Five  and  ten  acre  and  Village  lots  for  sale. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  ripen  earlier  in  this  district  than  in 
any  other  locality  north  of  Norfolk,  Va.  Improved  places 
for  sale. 

Openings  for  all  kinds  of  hfisincss,  Lnmher  Yards,  Mann, 
factories.  Foundries,  Stores,  and  tlie  like. 

For  persons  who  desire  mild  winters,  a  healthful  climate, 
and  a  good  soil,  inti  country  beautifully  improved,  abound¬ 
ing  in  fruits  and  possessing  all  other  social  privileges,  in  tho 
heart  of  civilization,  it  is  worthy  of  a  visit. 

Letters  answered  and  tlie  Vineland  Rural,  a  paper  giving 
full  information,  and  containing  Reports  of  Solon  Robinson, 
sent  to  applicants'. 

Address  CHAS.  K.  L.ANDIS,  Vineland  P.  O.,  Landis 
ToM’nship,  New  Jersey. 

From  Report  of  Solon  Robinson,  Agricultural  Editor 
of  The  Tribune  :  It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  fertile 
tracts,  in  an  almost  level  position  and  suitable  condi¬ 
tion  for  pleasant  farming  that  we  know  of  this  side  of 
the  Western  Prairies. 

The  phrenological  journal  uiki  life 

ILLUSTR.dTED  is  a  “first-class”  work.  In  Its  42d  vol„ 
devoted  to  PiiYSioGNOaiT,  with  “Signs  of  Cliaracter 
Phrenology,  the  Natural  History  of  JIan;  Phrenology, 
and  the  Temperaments;  Physiology,  the  Laws  of  Life  and 
Health;  Psychology,  the  Science  of  the  Soul.  Ampty.illns- 
trated.  Monthly,  $2  a  year;  sample  Nos.  20  cents  Address 
Messrs.  FOWLER  &  W'ELLS,  No.  SS9  Broadway,  Netv-York. 

Announcement  extraordinary. 


The  Wonderful  Talc  Entitled 
HERMAN  : 

.1 

—  OB,—  1 

TdDUNG  KNI«IITH®OD, 

IVhich  sent  an  electric  thrill  tlirongli  every  reader,  as  it  ap¬ 
peared,  from  week  to  week,  in  the  National  Er.a,  is  in  press, 
and  will  soon  he  published  in  two  handsome  12mo  vols.,  by 

ZUU  (b  SHEPARD, 

149  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

■■  ipg-  Advance  orders  from  the  Trade  solicited. 


Washington’s  Letters 

ON  AGRICULTURE, 

IN  THE  WORKING  FARMER  FOR  1866. 
'World-Wide  as  is  tlie  fame  o'f  Wasliington  as  a  soldier  .and 
statesman  hut  fexv,  even  of  liisconntrymcn,  are  aware  that, 
dnriii"-  tlie  pressure  of  urgent  public  business,  liis  interest  in 
no-ricultural  improvement  led  him  to  write  a  series  of  letters 
that  entitle  him  to  be  considered  first  in  Farming  as  well 
.as  “First  in  War.  First  in  Peace,  andlirst  in  the  Hearts  of 
his  Countrymen.”  .  .  .  ,, 

Believin"  that  the  general  diffusion  of  Ins  opinions  would 
stronn-lv  counteract  the  present  lamentable  tendency  in 
_ 2  rovtvt.bAmns  fnv  tlio  nvor-f’rnwH. 


armer  nave  niaciu  airHui^t-'iiiciiia  vi 

these  letters  in  tlie  coming  volume,  and  to  give  portions  ot 

them  in  fac-simile  of  his  own  handwriting. 

Such  a  Souvenir  of  the  Father  of  liis  Country  should  be  in 
the  home  of  every  lover  of  Washington,  and  especially  of 

^'iVe  a^sTpirpose  giving  a  series  of  Portraits  and  Biograph¬ 
ical  Sketches  of  persons  who  liave  rendered  valuable  service 
in  the  cause  of  Agriculture. 

This  volume  will  contain  a  splendidly  illustrated 

Treatise  on  the  Pear,  by  P.  T.  Quinn,  Esq.  ,  .  o, 

TOE  WORKING  FARMER  has  been  ciil.arged  to  24 
PAGES  QUARTO,  and  is  still  furnished  for  ONE  DOLLAl. 
A  YEAR  Onr  Premiums  are  numerous  and  vahiahle,  and 
terms  to  canvassers  liberal.  Specimen  numbers  and  circulars 

®^Addl"esr“‘’^'^  "W-  L.  ALLISON  &  CO.. 

Auaiess  •No.  124  Nassau-st.)  New-York. 


sa 


AMERICAN  AG-RICULTURIST. 


[Janttart, 


FMHK  LESLIES' 

Long  experience  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  reading 
public,  led  us  to  establish  one  that  was  evidently  greatly 
needed.  An  unexception.able  Family  Paper,  one  tliat  would 
give  Tales  by  Powerful  and  Skillful  Writers,  free  from  that 
dreary  dullness  too  often  inflicted  on  families,  but  at  the 
same-time  spread  before  tlie  social  circle  each  week  matter 
full  of  instruction,  the  interest  and  value  heightened  by  ac¬ 
curate  and  highly-finislisd  engravings.  In  the  endless  varie¬ 
ty  to  wliich  wo  shall  resort  for  the  instruction  and  amuse¬ 
ment  of  our  readers,  we  cannot,  in  an  advertisement,  em¬ 
brace  all,  orindeed  much.  The  first  volume,  just  completed, 
contains: 

POPUL.\R  STOPvIES. 

KATURAL  HISTORY. 

TRAVELS  lY  ALL  LANDS. 

ADVENTURES  BY  LAND  AND  SEA 
HUNTING. 

MEMORABLE  WOMEN. 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  VARIOUS  NATIONS 
AND  PERIODS. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

GREAT  EVENTS  IN  HISTORY. 

BIOGR.APHY  OF  SELF-.MADE  MEN. 

BOYS  WHO  HAVE  RISEN  TO  FAME. 

THE  WONDERS  OF  NATURE  AND  ART. 

CAREFUL  ENGRAVINGS  OF  PAINTINGS  BY  ANCIENT 
AND  MODERN  MASTERS  OF  ALL  SCHOOLS. 

The  CHIMNEY  CORNER  aimed  to  supply  a  want,  and  its 
prodigious  success,  unlicralded  and  unadvertised,  lias  been 
a  proof  of  its  entire  acceptance  to  tlie  tliousauds  of  families 
which  now  welcome  it  throughout  tlie  laud. 

But  there  are  many  who  have  never  yet  chanced  to  see  it,  ‘ 
and  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  New  Volume  wo  call  at¬ 
tention  to  its  superiority  and  attractiveness. 

With  the  Second  Volume  begins  a  New  and  Attractive 
Story,  by  one  of  the  ablest  Lady  Wrltersin  America,  entitled. 

The  Nurse’s  Story. 

Single  Numbers . 10  Cents. 

One  Copy,  tlirce  months .  SI  00 

One  Cony,  six  montlis . . . .- .  2  00 

One  Copy,  one  year .  4  00 

Two  Copies,  one  year,  to  one  address .  7  50 

Five  Copies,  one  year  to  one  address,  with  an  extra 

copy  to  tlie  person  sending  name  .  20  00 

Volume  I,  in  numbers .  2  00 

Volume  I,  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges _ .• .  4  00 

Purchasers  of  the  first  two  numbers  of  Volume  I,  receive 
a  splendid  Gift  Plate,  “President  Lincoln’s  Grand  Reception 
of  the  Notabilities  of  the  Nation,  at  the  White  House,  1865.” 

FSiAIVK  laESIalC:, 

537  Pearl  street.  New  York. 

Eng’lish  Magazines,  Periodi¬ 
cals  and  Newspapers. 

WILLMER  &  ROGERS,  47  Nassau-street,  New-York, 
(Established  1344,)  supply  on  subscription  all  English  Maga¬ 
zines,  Periodicals  and  Newspapers.  NewJ’rlco  List  for  lS66, 
now  ready. 

Demorest’S  monthly  magazine.— 

Splendid  and  reliable  Faslilons;  popular  Music  by  emi¬ 
nent  Composers ;  brilliant  and  original  Stories  by  the  most 
popular  writers;  magnificent  Steel  Engravings  ;  Illustrated 
Poems,  Architecture,  Household  Matters,withco3tlyillustra- 
tlons,  and  other  literary  gems.  Full  size  Patterns,  &c.  Uni¬ 
versally  acknowledged  the  Model  Pat  lor  Magazine  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Yearly.  S3,  wifli  a  valuable  premium.  Published  by 
W.  JENNINGS  DEMUREST,  No.  473  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Splendid  premiums  and  terms  for  clubs.  A  new,  $55  Wheel¬ 
er  &  Wilson  Sewing  Macliine  given  for  only  30  yearly  sub¬ 
scribers.  Circulars  sent  free.  Tlie  January  Number,  with 
brilliant  novelties,  now  ready. 

The  Laws  of  Life  for  1§©6. 
VOLUME  9. 

!  ;Aa  Original  Monthly  Health  Journal. 

Edited  by 

HARRIET  N.  AUSTIN,  M.  D, 

JAS.  C  JACKSON,  M.  D.. 

F.  WILSON  HURD,  M.  D. 

Each  number  for  1866,  will  contain  valuablo  information 
under  the  head  of 

.  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

Each  number  for  1866,  will  contain  a  Lecture  by  JAMES 
C.  JACKSON,  M.  D. 

Each  number  for  1866,  will  bo  wortli  tlie  subscription  prico 
for  the  whole  year. 

Single  copies,  as  specimens,  free.  Liberal  inducements  to 
Agents. 

TERMS— 1  Copy,  1  year . $1  00 

5  Copies,  1  year .  4  00 

10  Copies  1  year . ; . 7  50 

Addres*  F.  WILSON  HURD  &,  CO., 

_ Dansvllle,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  a  remarkable  romance.— 

“The  Dead  Letter’’— Illustrated  hv  George  G.  White. 

See  BEADLE’S  MONTHLY  for  January. 
m"  SEE  ADVERTISE.MENT  “  GET  THE  BEST.” 

hFhOG  BREEDER’S  MANUAL  sent  to  any 

address  free  of  charge :  every  farmer  should  have  it. 

Address  N.  P.  BOY'ER  &  CO,  Gum  Tree,  Chester  Co,  Pa. 


TiBden’s  Seedling  Tomato. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  TOMATO  GROWN- 

Is  a  Distinct  Variety,  and  Highly 
Recommended  by  the  Best  Au¬ 
thorities  in  the  Country. 


This  new  Tomato  was  originated  by  Hbnby  Tildbn,  of 
Davenport,  Iowa,  and  has  been  largely  grown  by  lilm  for 
market,  almost  wholly  monopolizing  the  trade  of  that  city. 
He  has  also  distributed  seed  among  the  principal  gardeners 
about  Boston,  New  York  and  Plilladelpbia,  where  it  has  been 
pronounced  a  distinct  variety,  and  greatly  superior  to  any 
other  known. 

The  past  season,  Jlr.  Tlldcn  grew  two  acres,  from  which 
lie  marketed  over  1,000  bushels,  and  received  tlie  highest 
praise  and  premiums  wlierever  sliown  at  Fairs.  The  season 
of  picking  lasted  witli  him  this  year  over  tliree  months. 

Tlie  editors  of  The  Praikie  Farmer  have  grown  these  to¬ 
matoes  the  past  year,  and  fully  endorse  all  that  has  been  said 
of  them  for  quality,  yield  and  beauty.  Read  tlie  following 
testimonials  from  some  of  the  bigUost  horticultural  authori¬ 
ties  in  tlie  United  States : 

Thos.  ilEKHAN,  editor  of  the  Gardener’s  Montlily,  sas's  ; 
“  We  have  received  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Harrison,  a  basket  of  this 
variety,  and  have  tested  them  in  various  w’ays,  satisfying 
ourselves  tliat  they  are  the  best  tomato  out. 

“  When  first  before  tlie  Horticultur.'il  Society  this  year,  we 
tbougbt  we  had  seen  tomatoes  as  smootii,  clear  and  lieavy  as 
these,  and  we  said  so ;  but  the  testing  of  them  tells  more, 
and  as  the  cliief  of  our  culinary  bureau  urges  us  to  ‘  plant 
nothing  but  Tilden  next  year,’  we  suppose  she  is  also  of  the 
same  belief.”  . 

Philadelphia,  lltli  month,  ’65. 

To  Hembt  Tilden  — I  have  grown  the  past  season  toma¬ 
toes  from  the  seed  obtained  from  tliee  in  the  spring  under 
the  name  of  tlie  Tilden  Tomato.'  I  consider  it  a  better  vari¬ 
ety  than  lias  yet  appeared  in  this  market,  being  smooth  and 
beautiful  in  appearance,  and  more  solid  amX  fleshy  tlian  any 
I  have  met  with.  Respectfully  PASCH  ALL  MORRIS, 
Seed  Grower  and  Dealer,  1120  Market  st,  Philad’a. 

Boston,  Mass.,  October,  1865.— Jfr.  Henry  Tilden:— yVe 
have  cultivated  your  Seedling  Tomato  tlie  past  summer,  and 
have  been  greatly  pleased  with  it.  It  promises  in  a  greater 
degree  more  excellences  than  any  otlier  variety  we  have 
grown.  It  is  of  good  size,  round  and  smooth,  a  good  color, 
nearly  solid,  a  good  bearer,  moderately  early,  and  what  is  of 
great  importance,  carries  well  and  handles  well  for  the 
market.  Res’y  yours,  HOVEY  &  CO. 

The  American  Agriculturist  says  “  This  comparatively 
new  tomato  is  held  in  liigli  estimation  by  tlie  cultivators 
about  Philadelphia.’  It  is  oval  (flatwise)  v.ery  smooth  and 
solid.  It  is  said  to  be  of  superior  flavor,  a  great  bearer,  and 
BO  firm  wlien  ripe  as  to  be  very  good  for  marketing.” 

E.  A.  Kiehl,  of  Alton,  Ills.,  writes  to  the  Rural  World 
“Last  spring  1  profcured  some  of  flie  seed  from  Mr.  Tilden, 
and  have  grown  them  this  season  along  with  five  other  sorts, 
the  Large  Early  Smootii  Red,  Early  York,  Fejee,  Lester’s 
Perfected,  and  Extra  Early  Red.  The  Tilden  proved  tlie  ear¬ 
liest,  (contrary  to  Mr.  Tilden’s  representations)  solidest,  most 
productive,  and  best  flavored  of  all ;  and  I  think  so  well  of  it 
that  I  sliall  grow  no  otlier  next  year  eitlicr  for  my  own  use 
or  for  sliipplng.” 

Jon.athan  Pkriam,  of  Cliicago,  s.ays “  I  consider  tills 
Tomato  (Tilden’s)  to  be  tlie  best  tliat  I  liave  ever  grown.  It 
is  a  heavy  bearer,  lias  liandsome  shape  and  color,  is  smooth, 
solid,  containing  few  seeds,  of  fine  flavor,  and  bears  trans¬ 
portation  better  than  any  other  .variety  wltii  which  I  am 
acquainted." 

N.  J.  COLMAN,  editor  of  tlie  Rural  World,  on  receiving  a 
box  of  tills  Tomato  from  Mr.  Tilden,  says:—”  They  were  the 
largest  and  smoothest  Tomato  we  ever  saw,  and  tlieir  quality 
even  surpassed  tlieir  appearance.” 

Mr.  Tilden  selected  tlie  flnest  and  most  perfect  specimens 
from  more  tlian  a  tliousand  imshels,  and  saved  the  seed  from 
tliem,  obtaining  but  a  limited  quantity,  determined  tliat 
nothing  but  the  best  siiould  go  out 

Bists'iMillosa  of  ^ecd. 

The  Pubiislicrs  of  The  Prairie  Farmer  have  purchased 
fr’om  Mr.  Tlldeii-tlio  entire  lot  of  this  seed  at  a  very  large 
price  to  distribute  to  the  subscribers  to 

TffiE  FItAIiSIE  FAHMER. 

The  distribution  will  be  as  follows: 

One  package  to  every  present  subscriber  who  has  renewed 


or  does  renew  for  1806,  and  sends  5  cents,  to  pay  for  postage 
and  putting  up.' 

One  package  to  every  new  subscriber  who  sends  5  cents  in 
addition  to  subscription,  for  postage  and  putting  up. 

Each  package  will  contain  seed  enough  to  raise  from  75  to 
100  plants.  Fifteen  plants,  well  cultivated,  will  produce 
sufficient  to  supply  any  ordinary  family. 

Ak-dd-itional  JPacLag'es 

will  be  sent  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  tlie  receipt  of  50 
cents. 

Sample  copies  of  The  Prairie  Farmer  sent  frer  to  any 
one  wlio  desires  them. 

A  good  agent  wanted  for  The  Prairie  Farmer  in  every 
neigliborhood  in  wliich  we  liavo  not  one  already. 

Terms  of  paper,  $2.00  per  year. 

Address  EMEIt'V'  &  CO.,  CUicago,  Ills. 

—  December  ‘20tb,  — 

^NOTHER  sensation  NOVEL, 

FKOSI  A  VElSlf  meSffi 

(Intellectually)  as  any  discrlminatln.g  reader  will  seo  before 
perusing  many  pages,  Is 


—  OS,  — 


YOUNG  KNIGHTHOOD. 


The  vicissitudes  and  changes  of  human  life,  in  almost  every 
phase,  are  drawn  by  tlie  hand  of  a  master  in  the  pages  of  this 
graphic  work.  It  cannot  he  read  witliout  leaving  a  most 
salutary  impression  upon  every  mind  and  heart.  We  call  It 
a  “Sensation  Novel,”  not  in  the  ofl’ensive  sense  in  which  the 
term  is  frequently  applied  to  the  ivisliy-washy  emanations  of 
tlie  press,  intended  to  pander  to  tlie  most  depraved  tastes, 
but  in  tliat  higher,  better  and  ennobling  sense  wliich  we  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  best  productions  of  Scott,  Irving  or  Dickens.  Buy 
it  and  read  it  as  soon  as  puhlislied,  and  Bee_  if  we  over-esti¬ 
mate  its  power.  Two  handsome  volumes.  Price,  $3.50, 
Copies  sent  by  mail,  post-jiald,  on  receipt  bf  price. 

LEE  &  SMEPAMD, 

PUBLISHERS, 

No.  149  Washingtori-street,  Boston. 

CLUB  AGENTS  should  send  Twenty  Cents 
for  a  specimen  copy  of 

Beadle’s  Monthly. 

BEADLE  &  CO.,  No.  118  William-st.,  New-York. 

Elfe  of  Abraham  Eincoln. 

By  P.  A.  HANAFORD. 

The  Book  for  tlie  People,  published  In  both  Eng¬ 
lish  and  German  Language.  20IJ  pages,  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 
Sent  post-paid  for  $1.’25.  Agents  IViinted. 

B.  B.  Russell  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pre-paid  by  First  Mail  to  any  Post-Office  for  $4  50. 

The  new  ILLUSTRATED  HYDROPATH¬ 
IC  ENCYCLOPEDIA  contains  nearly  1,000  pages,  illus¬ 
trated  witli  more  than  SCO  Engravings,  with  Index  complete. 
Agents  Wanted.  Address  FOWLER  &  tVELLS,  No.  389 
Broadway,  New-Tork. 


“  Of  1 


all  the  publications  wliicli  liave  attained  sucli  a  ivido 
popularity,  as  issued  bv  FOWLER  efe  WELLS,  none  are 
more  adapted  to  general  utility  tlian  this  rich.- comprelieii- 
sive,  and  well  arranged  Encyclopedia,”— [N,  Y,  Tribune. 

Books  ky  Beturii  RIail. — Any  Book,  Map, 
Chart,  Portrait,  Album,  Magazine,  or  Paper,  sent  “by  Re. 
turn  Post,”  at  Pubiislicrs’  prices.  All  Dictionaries,  Gazet. 
teers  and  Encyclopedias  on  the  Natural  Sciences,  maybe  bad 
at  this  office.  Please  address  MESSRS.  FOWLER  &  WELLS 
389  Broadway,  New-YorlL _  ' _ _ 

PREMIUM  1 1 

PKOFESS®R  EAN«E’S 

Great  Commentary 

ON  THE 

GOSPEL  OF  ST.  MATTHEW. 

We  will  give  a  copy  of  tins  unrivalled  Commentary,  worth 
FI-VE  DOLLARS,  to  any  person  who  will  send  us  a  list  of 
TEN  new  subscribers  to  the 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  TIMES 

Samples  of  the  p.apcr  and' full  instructions  sent  to  any 
address  on  application. 

J.  C.  GARRIGJUES  &  CO., 

Publishers  and  Dealers  in  Sabbath-School  Books  and  Fo* 
riodicals,  i48  South  Fourtii  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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Every  Cliild  on  the  Continent  should  have  it  I 

The  Best  Children's  Paper  in  America. 


Fighting  nffainat 
^rong,  and  for  tho- 
Good,  the  Trit<' ,  and 
the  B^autifuL 

A  FJrst-Class  Monthly  Paper,  of  IG 
Pagc.8,  for  HOVS  and  GIRLS. 

$1.00  a  Yoar  ia  advance. 

A  Beautiful  Premium  to  every  subscriber, 
SpeoimoQ  Copy  seat  for  'ren  Cents. 
Address, 

ALFRED  L.  SEWELL, 
Publisher,  Chicago,  III. 

“  Mr.  Sewell’s  Paper  already  excels  every  other  children’s 
paper  that  we  know  of  in  this  country.”— (jAicaffO  Evs.  Jour. 

PUBLISHED  THIS  DAY,—  ' 

A  New  and  Sleaiitiiail  Il©®k. 
'  of 


By  MRS.  J.  S.  ADAMS. 

This  book  cannot  fail  to  be  welcomed  and  treasured  by  ail 
lovers  of  “  tlie  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true.” 

Every  one  who  possesses  it  will  realize  tlie  trutlifulness  of 
a  remark  made  by  one  who  had  the  privilege  of  looking 
«ver  its  pages  while  in  proof:  “  Wliile  I  read  it  seems 
as  thougli  an  angel  stands  .by  my  side  and  talks  to 
me.”  Another,  in'  a  letter  to  a  Bo.ston  paper,  says: 
“It  is  mostly  prose  in  form,  but  all  poetry  in  spirit.  It 
is  a  staff  that  will  support  every  weary  pilgrim  of  earth 
that  takes  it  in  hand.  It  tells  us  how  to  live  better,  and  die 
happier.  Its  pages,  all  along,  reveal  tlie  yet  unrecognized 
goodness  of  God  to  man.  In  chastisement,  as  well  as  in  hies- 
Bing,  it  recognizes  the  gnidanoe  of  Wisdom.  It  is  a  precious 
book,  for  it  gives  tlie  reader  food  and  comfort.  It  is  a  book 
that  everyone  afflicted  needs;  the  wayward  neefl  It,  tlie 
thouglitless  need  it,  the  unhappy  need  it.  It  is  a  sweet  and 
holy  song  to  the  devoted  and  de'voiit.  The  poor,  the  ricli,  the 
ignorant  and  tho  wise,  will  find  rich  blessings  in  it,  and  it 
will  guide  tlie  feet  of  many  over  dangerous  places.” 

To  the  weary  and  worn  pilgrims  oh  tliese  shores  of  time ; 
to  tliose  wlio  long  for  a  voice  from  heaven  to  speak  to  them : 
to  those  who  monrn  as  well  as  to  those  who  rejoice— to  allot 
us,  journeying  through  tliis  wdrld  of  beauty  to  one  yet  more 
beautiful,  tiiese  “Branches  of  Balm,”  will  truly  prove  to  be 
the  almoners  of  many  spiritual  blessings. 

This  new  work,  finely  printed,  and  tieautifully  bound ;  is 
eminently  valuable  and  attractive  as 
A  Gift  Booh  For  all  Seasons,  Persons  and  Occasions. 

1  Vol.  IGmo.  Iieavy  paper,  fttioly  bound  In  English  cloth. 
Price,  $1.25  a  copy:  on  receipt  of  which  it  will  lie  sent  by 
mail,  post-paid.  ADA^IS  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston.  ■ 


Tlie  Improved  PltreHological  IBust,  de¬ 
signed  for  Lesrners,  showing  the  exact  location  of  all  the 
Organs  of  the  Brain.  [By  Express.]  Large  size,  $1.75 ;  Small 
size,  7oc.  FOWLER  &  WELLS, '389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


For  ballad  of  the  war.— »  ball’s 

Bluff,”  beautifully  illustrated. 

See  BEADLE’S  .MONTHLY  for  January. 
SEE  AD'VERTISEMENT  “GET  THE  BEST.” 


A  “Mirror  of  tUe  Mind  or,  your 
Character  from  your  Likeness.  For  particulars  liow  to  have 
pictures  taken,  inclose  a  pre-paid  envelope,  addressed  to 
yourself  for  answer,  to-  MESSRS.  I’OWLER  &  WELLS 
S89  Broadway,  New  York. 


MERRY’S  MUSEUM, 

The  Children’s  ©Id  Friend. 

-  Its  26th  year  commences  with  January,’ 1866,  and 
Contains  the  Best  Stories,  Descriptions.  Essays,  Poems  Pic* 
tures,,and  Puzzles.  Prizes  given  Monthly  for  solving  Puz¬ 
zles,  and  valuable  Premiums  for  obtaing  New  Subscribers  • 
also;  liberal  inducements  to  Agents.  A  fine  Steel  Engraving 
of  Lieut.-Gen.  Grant  will  be  sent  in  the  January  number 
to  all  new  subscribers. 

$150  per  Year  in.Advance.  15  Cents  Single  Copies. 

Address  J.  N.  STEARNS,  111  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


I^EMOREST’S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE.— Do 
-*-^not  fail  to  seethe  splendid  January  Number,  comprising 
and  combining  an  unparalleled  array  of  literary  gems,  mu¬ 
sic,  stories,  poems,  fasliions,  engravings,  arcliitecture  and 
other  useful  and  entertaining  literary  novelties,  universally 
acknowledged  the  model  parlor  magazine  of  America. 

■  Now  is  tlie  time  to  Subscribe. 


J^MPLOTMENT,  FOR  ALL  WHO  DESIR 
it.  GOOD  BOOKS.  Wholesale  terms  sent  on  applic 
tlon.  LARGE  PROFITS  and  SECURITY  AGAINST  LOS 
Enclose  stamp.  FOWLER  &  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  ’ 

66  rmWIE  GAME  OF  DRAUGHTSror~CTE(H 
ERS  Simplified,”  and  the  “Beginners’  Sure  Guide 
Either  work  can  be  had  by  enclosing  fifty  cents,  and  addre 
8ing  A.  J.  DUNLAP,  416  Broadway,  New  York,  wbo  wi 
Bend  them  post-paid. 

A  New  Work — Now  in  Press. 


Physiognomy;  or,  Signs  of  Ciiaracter, 
based  on  Ethnology,  Physiology,  and  Phrenologs’,  Ulustra- 
Icd  with  more  than  1090  Engravings.  Complete  in  four 
parts,  $4.00,  sent  by  post. 

FOWLER  &  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


F 


OR  NUMEROUS  GOOD  THINGS,  FROM 

our  best  autiiors,  in  prose  and  verse. 

_  See  BEADLE’S  MONTHLY -for  January. 

?-  SEE  AD'YERTISEMENT  “GET  THE  BEST.” 


The  New- York  Tribune. 


Y®  WHO  ARE  SOON  TO  START 

—  ON  — 

I.IFE’S  ACTIVE  JOEKNEY, 

And  who  would  have  two  beautiful  characters  as  examples 
read  tlie  story  of  Hbehan  and  Constance,  In  a  book  soon 
to  be  published  by 

IaEF  &  SHEPARD, 

BOSTON. 


ENTITLED 

HERMAN ! 


—  OB,— 


Y  ouiig’  Knighthood, 


Anu  .nere  learn  what  constitutes  noble  MaNhood  and  Wom¬ 
anhood  ;  see  what  can  be  borne  and  forborne  for  principle, 
and  the  triumphant  results  of  duty  nobly  done. 

It  will  be  ready  about  December  20tb. 

In  two  handsome  volumes.  Price,  $3.50.  - 


A  new  VOL!  LOOK  AT  JANUARY  NO!— 
■^Illustrated  with  Portraits  on  Physiognomy,  Ethnolo¬ 
gy,  Phrenology,  Physiology,  Psychology,  etc.  The 
City  of  New  York,  and  lots  of  ricli  reading.  A  DOUBLE 
NO.  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL.  Best  ever  issued. 
Begins  new  Yol.  Only  $3  a  year.  Address  FOWLER  & 
WELLS,  SS9  Broadway,  New  York. 


For  OLD  STYLE  AND  NEW  STYLE.— 
A  Unique  Paper  on  Woman’s  Toilet,  elaborately  illus¬ 
trated.  See  BEADLE’S  MON  fHLY  for  January. 

SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  “  GET  'THE  BEST.” 


BEMOREST’S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  FOR 
January.— Tlie  most  entertaining  periodical  ever  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  American  public— especially  to  the  ladies.  Do 
not  fail  to  see  the  January  No.  Splendid  novelties  for  1866. 

“  The  Moiiiaii  Face  Divine.” 

A  New  System  of  Physiognomy,— Eyes,  Ears,  Nose,  Lips, 
llouth,  Head,  Hair,  Eyebrows,  Hands,  Feet,  Skin,  Complex¬ 
ion,  with  all  “Signs  of  Character,  and  How  to  Read  Them,” 
given  in 

THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL, 

SA.MUEL  R.  WELLS,  Editor. 
Etliiiology,  Natural  History  of  JIan,  nations  and 
races  described.  Illustrations. 

Phystology,  Heart,  Lungs,  Stomach,  Bones,  Muscles, 
and  Nervous  System. 

Phrenology,  and  the  Temperaments,  Man’s  Intellec¬ 
tual,  Social,  and  .Moral  Nature. 

Physiognomy,  with  all  the  various  “  Signs  of  Charac¬ 
ter,  and  How  to  Read  Them.” 

Psychology,  the  “Science  of  the  Soul,”  Man’s  rela¬ 
tions  to  this  life,  and  tlie  life  to  come.” 
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Onr  most  momentuons,  arduous  strugglo  having  resulted 
in  the  triumph  of  American  Nationality,  the  utter  discom" 
fiture  and  overtlirow  of  Secession  and  Slavery,  The  Tri¬ 
bune,  profoundly  rejoicing  in  tliis  result,  will  labor  to  con¬ 
serve  the  legitimate  fruits  of  this  grand,  benignant  victory 
by  rendering  Liberty  and  Opportunity  tlie  common  heritage 
of  the  whole  American  People  now  and  evermore. 

Discountenancing  all  unmanly  exultation  or  needless  in¬ 
fliction  of  pain  or  privation  on  tlie  uplioldcrs  of  the  lost 
cause,  it  will  insist  on  tlie  earliest  possible  restoration  of  the 
Southern  States  to  their  former  po-wer  and  Influence  In  our 
Union  on  the  basis  of  All  Rights  for  All  their  People. 

It  will  labor  in  hope  to  prove  that  the  substitution  of  Free 
for  Slave-Labor  must  Inevitably  and  universally  conduce  to 
the  Increase  of  Industry,  Tbi-ift,  Prosperity  and  Wealtli,  so 
that  the  South,  within  the  next  ten  years,  must  look  back 
amazed  on  lier  long  persistence  jn  a  practice  so  baleful  as 
the  chattelizing  of  Man. 

It  will  labor  for  tlie  difl’usion  of  Common  School  Educa¬ 
tion,  Manufactures,  the  Useful  Arts,  &c.,  &c.,  tliroughont 
every  portion  of  our  country,  but  especially  throngliout  the 
sections  hitherto  devoid  of  tliem,  believing  tliat  every  good 
end  will  thereby  be  subserved  and  the  interest  of  every  use¬ 
ful  and  worthy  class  promoted. 

It  will  urge  the  Protection  of  Home  Industry  by  discrimi¬ 
nating  duties  on  Foreign  Products  Imported,  with  a  view  to 
drawing  hither  the  most  capable  and  skillful  artifleers  and 
artisans  of  Europe,  and  the  naturalizing  on  onr  soil  of  many  ' 
branches  of  production  hitherto  all  but  confined  to  the  Old 
World,  while  it  would  strengtlien  and  extend  those  which 
have  already  a  foothold  among  us. 

It  will  give  careful  attention  to  progress  and  improve¬ 
ment  in  Agriculture,  doing  its  best  at  once  to  bring  niarketa 
to  the  doors  of  our  farmers  and  teach  -them  liow  to  make  tlio 
most  of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded  them. 

It  -will  devote  constant  attention  to  Markets,  especially 
for  Agricultural  Products,  with  intent  to  save  both  producer 
and  consumer  from  being  victimized  by  the  speculator  and 
fores  taller. 

And,  giving  fair  scope  to  Current  Literature,  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Congress,  and  to  the  General  News  of  the  Day, 

It  hopes  to  retain  its  old  patrons  and  attract  many  new  to 
bear  them  company. 

We  rarely  employ  traveling  agents,  as  so  many  impostors 
are  habitually  prowling  in  the  assumed  capacity  of  solici¬ 
tors  for  journals.  We  prefer  that  our  subscribers  shall  pay 
their  money  to  persons  they  know  and  of  whose  Integrity 
they  are  assured.  Any  friend  who  believes  he  will  do  good 
by  Increasing  the  circulation  of  The  Tribune  Is  authorized 
to  solicit  and  receive  subscriptions.  Specimen  copies  will 
bo  promptly  sent  without  charge  to  those  requiring  them, 
and  we  trust  many  friends  -will  be  moved  to  ask  their  neigh¬ 
bors  and  acquaintances  to  join  In  making  up  their  cinbk 
TERMS. 

WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 


A  new  Volume,  the  43d,  commences  with  the  Jan.  No. 
Monthly,  at  $2  a  year  in  advance.  Samplb  numbers  by  first 
post,  20  cents.  Clubs  of  Ten,  or  more,  supplied  at  $1.50  each 
per  copy.  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe.  •  Address 

,  FOWLER  &  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N,  Y. 


New  Sheet  Music— Choice  and  Desirable, 

My  Mother’s  S-»vcet  Gooil-hye.  Ballad.  Feller,  30 
I  jenow  lie  will  Return.  Son<;  RudolpJisen, 
^  ®  Have  Listened  .for 'Her  Foot.steps.  Song 

and  Chorus.  Kellei\  30  cts.  I  Have  no  Joy  but  in 
tby  Smile.  Ballad.  Keller,  30  cts.  Cot  wliere  tlie 
OI5I  Folks  Hied.  Song  «and  Chorus.  Leavitt.  30  cts. 
Kiss  me  ivliile  I’m  lircaming.  Song.  Wimmer- 
steclt,  30  cts.  Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  ot*  price,  by  Oliver 
Oitson  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


AH  'lAor'lcs  on  I^Iiono^'rapliy,  Hy- 

dropatliy.  Phrenology,  Pliysiology,  Physiognomy,  Psy¬ 
chology,  Ethnolog}',  Mechanism,  Photography,  Anatomy, 
Medicine,  Agriculture,  Education,  etc.,  supplied  by  MESSRS. 
FOTVLER  &  WELLS,  339  Broadway,  New  York.  See  our 
Special  List  of  Private  Medical  Works.  Agents  Wanted. 


l^OR  THE  GORILLA  AT  HOME  ;  OR, 

-1^  Anecdotes  of  Natural  History,  witli  illustrations. 

See  BEADLE'S  MONTHLY  for  January. 
SEE  ADVEUTISEMEI^T  “GET  THE  BEST.” 


HOVEY’S  MAGAZINE  OF  HORTICULTURE. 


Mail  subscribers,  single  copy,  1  year— 52  numbers . $2  00 

Mail  subscribers.  Clubs  of  five .  9  00 

Ten  copies,  addressed  to  names  of  subscribers .  17  50 

Twenty  copies,  addressed  to  names  of  subscribers . 34  00 

Ten  copies,  to  one  address . . 16  00 

Twenty  copies,  to  one  address . . 30  09 

An  extra  copy  will  be  sent  for  each  club  of  ten. 


For  clubs  of  twenty,  two  extra  copies,  or  one  copy  of  the 
Semi-Weekly,  will  lie  sent  gratis. 

For  clubs  of  fifty,  flye  copies,  or  one  of  the  Dally  Tribune 
will  be  sent  gratis  for  one  year. 

Subscribers  in  Canada  must  send  20  cents  each  In  addition 


to  pay  U.  S.  postage. 

SEMI-WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

Mall  subscribers  1  copy,  1  year— 104  numbers . $4  OO 

Mail  subscribers,  2  copies,  1  year— 104  numbers .  7  00 

Mail  subscribers,  5  copies,  or  over,  for  each  copy .  3  oo 


On  receipt  of  $30  for  ten  copies,  an  c-xtra  copy  will  be  sent 
six  months.  On  receipt  of  $45  for  fifteen  copies,  an  extra 
copy  will  he  sent  one  year.  For  $100  we  will  send  tliirty- 
four  copies,  and  one  copy  Daily  Tribune,  gratis. 

Subscribers  in  Canada  must  send  40  cents  In  addition,  to 
prepay  United  States  postage. 

DAILY  TRIBUNE, 

$10  per  annum. 


The  32d  \  olume  of  this  old  and  well-known  Magazine  will 
•  commence  January  1,  1S66.  •  Terms  $2  a  year.  Complete 
sets  in  31  Volumes,  bound,  for  $52. 


I^UR  SPECIAL  LIST  OF  PRIVATE  ANA- 
TOMiCAL,  Medical,  and  Physiological  Books,  in¬ 
tended  for  those  who  need  tliem,  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 
FpWLER  &  WELLS,  New  York. 


Subscribers  in  Canada  must  send  '$1.20  in  addition,  to  pre¬ 
pay  U  nited  States  postage. 

Terms  cash  in  advance. 

Drafts  on  New-York,  or  Post-Office  orders,  payable  to  the 
order  of  The  Tribune,  being  safer,  are  preferable  to  any 
I  other  mode  of  remittance.  Address 

THE  TRIBUNE,  Tribune  Buildings,  New-York. 
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(Business  Nolices— $1  25  per  agate  line  of  space.) 

GJ-arclen  ®ee<ds - By  Mail,  Bostag-e  Baid., 

Oa  Beceipt  of  JPrice  A-aaexecl. 

JAMES  SHEPPAB.P  &  CO.,  SEE®  MERCHANTS, 

214  I®eai*l  street,  New  Y®i”k, 


Will  forward  any  of  the  following  Seeds, 

Seeds  at  a  very  reasonable  price. - -Ten  per 

Peas. 

per  quart,  pr  p'kt. 


by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United*  States  or  Territories,  affording  all  .an  opportunity  to>btain  Pure  and  Genuine 
.cent.  Discount  allowed  on  all  orders  exceeding  Twenty  Dollars. 


Extra  Early  Tom  Thumb . 

Early  Kent . 

Blue  Imperial  .  5i) 

Champion  of  England. . . 

Black  Eyed  Marrowfat . 

Wliile  Maii'owfat . ' . 

Beans. 

Early  Yellow  Six  Weeks,  Bush . 

Early  Newington  Wonder,  ■'  . 

llefu.gee,  or  lllOO  lot.  "  . 

Large  VVhite  Lima,  Pole . 

Artichoke. 


Green  Globe. 


Asparagus. 


Beet, 

Extra  Early  Turnip . 

Early  Blood  Turnipl  . 

Long  Smooth  Blood . 

Piiie  Apple  . 

Swiss  Chard,  or  Silver . 

While  Sugar,  or  Silesian..., . 

Long  Red  Mangel  Wnttzel .  10 

Red  Globe  ■  '  . 

l.ong  Yellow  ■■  •• 

Yellow  Globe  ■  •  •  ■  . 


■  Broccoli. 


Early  White . ' . 

Early  Purple . . . 

Early  Purple' Cape . 

Early  White  Cape . 


Fine  Imported. 


Cabbage. 


Early  Dwarf  York.. . 
Earl.v  Large  York  . 

Eaily  Wakefield . 

Early  .Ox  Heart  . 


Early  Drumhead. 
Earlv  Battersea. . . 


Large  Late  Bergen.. . 

Slone  Mason . . . 

Large  Late  Drumheatl, . 

Premium  Flat  Dutch . 

Green  Globe  Savoy . . 

Drumhead  Savoy . .  . 

Green  Glazed . . . 

Red  Dutch  Pickling  . 

Carrot. 

Early  Scarlet  Horn . . . .  . 

Long  Orange  . 

Large  .\ltringham . 

Long  Blooil  or  Purple . '....... 

Large  White  Belgian . 

Cauliflower, 

Early  Paris . 

Half  Early  Paris . 

Early  London . 

Early  Walcheren . 

Large  Asiatic.. 


Celery. 


Early  White  Solid . 

Frencli.  Self  Blanching.. 

Earlyf  Red  Soliil . 

Turni])  Rooted,  Celeriac. 


Curled  or  Double. 


Round  Leaved . 


Chervil. 
Corn  Salad 


Cress. 


rurlecl  or  Pepper  Grass... 
Broad  Lcavei 


Englisln, 


Collards, 

Cucumber. 


Early  Russian . 

Early  Short  Green- . 

Early  Green  Clnsler . 

Early  White  Spi-ned . 

Loiuion  Long  Green . 

Extra  Long  Green  Turkey. 
G  her  It  ill  or  Purr.. . 


$  .50  els. 

10  cts. 

80 

10  ■■ 

35  •• 

10  •• 

.  50  •• 

10  •• 

50  •• 

10  •• 

30 

10  •• 

30  •• 

10  •• 

50  •• 

10 

50  •• 

10 

50  •• 

10  •• 

75  •• 

10  •• 

prr  oz. 

per  p^kt. 

GO  cts. 

10  cts. 

10  ■■ 

5 

10  •• 

5  •• 

10  ■■ 

5  ■■ 

10  •• 

5 

20  •• 

5 

15 

5  •• 

10  •• 

5  •• 

10  •• 

5 

10 

5  •• 

.  10 

5  •• 

10  •• 

5 

60  •• 

10 

60  •• 

10  ■■ 

75  •• 

15  •• 

1  00  •• 

15  •• 

.  1  00  •• 

15  •• 

iits. 

.  30 

10 

2.)  •  • 

'  5  • 

.  •  25  ■■ 

5  •• 

25  •  ■ 

5 

.  25  •  * 

5  •• 

50  •• 

10  •• 
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THE  STRICKEN  MALLARD.  —  From  a  Paintino  by  George  L.4.nce. 


The  Mallard,  called  also  Green-head,  is  the  pa¬ 
rent  of  all  our  common  domestic  varieties  of  duck 
of  whatever  colors, — of  the  White  Aylcsbuiy,  as 
well  as  of  the  more  gaily  colored  Rouen.  This 
is  the  Anas  boschas  of  the  naturalists,  and  the 
type  of  the  natural  family  to  which  it  belongs, — 
the  duck  of  ducks.  It  is  familiar  to  almost 
every  one,  from  New  York  southward  and  west¬ 
ward;  in  New  England  and  northward  it  is, 
however,  less  common,  except  as  seen  in  the 
markets  where  it  is  always  easy  to  distinguish  j 
between  the  Mallards  and  tame  ducks  by  the  de¬ 
licate  feet  of  the  wild  fowl.  They  are  not  easily 
domesticated,  as  we  understand,  being  apt  to 


pine  in  confinement,  and  not  bearing  our  sum¬ 
mers  nor  winters  well.  We  often  find  among 
our  domestic  ducks  those  whose  colors  aprox- 
imate  very  closely  to  the  wild  Mallard,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  probability  that  a  breed  of  tame 
ducks  gained  from  this  original  stock,  v'ould 
possess  any  advantages  over  those  we  now 
have.  The  beautiful  engraving  we  present  will 
be  hailed  with  pleasure  as  a  familiar  sight  by 
many  a  sportsman  from  Ohio  to  Kansas,  and 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  The  distress 
of  the  bird,  so  well  depicted,  is  of  short  duration. 


1  dropping  almost  into  his  bands,  is  a  very  satis¬ 


factory  one  to  the  gunner.  This  bird  has  not 
been  shot  in  the  breast,  as  a  novice  might  sup¬ 
pose  ;  the  artist,  who  knows  so  well  how  to  de¬ 
pict  these  wild  summersets  in  the  clouds,  could 
not  have  made  that  error.  The  thick  plumage 
which  forms  a  cushion,  that  in  alighting  takes 
the  weight  of  the  heavy  body,  is  a  defence 
against  any  but  very  large  shot  at  short  range. 
The  pair  of  frightened  and  screaming  com¬ 
panions  show  from  their  position,  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  their  fliglit,  that  the  gunner  waited  till 
he  had  a  rear  sight,  and  could  “  see  the  color  of 
the  legs,”  by  which  convenient  measure,  duck 
shooters  are  accustomed  to  estimate  distances. 
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A  month  goes  by  very  quickly,  ancl  January 
seems  to  us  always  to  speed  its  flight  more  quickly 
th.an  other  months.  Only  a  few  days  ago  we  greet¬ 
ed  the  New  Year  with  its  hopes  and  promises,  now 
it  is  already  old.  The  lessons  of  the  new  year  may 
beat  any  time  properly  laid  to  heart.  Wc  always 
plan  for  the  future,  for  improvement,  for  higher 
success.  Wc  always  have  the  past  with  its  expe¬ 
riences,  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  of  success  and 
failure  to  draw  lessons  from.  We  are  now  ap¬ 
proaching  the  season  of  hard  work,  and  he  that 
lays  carefully  his  plans  with  reference  to  it,  will 
save  himself  not  only  labor,  but  perplexity  and 
anxiety  enough  to  make  all  the  difference  between 
a  life  of  comparative  ease  and  satisfaction,  and  one 
of  annoy’ance  and  worry.  Good  plans  are  the  lu¬ 
bricators  of  a  farmer’s  life.  Wheels  with  well 
greased  axles  contentedly  “  purr”  aloug  the  road. 
Work  without  plan  drags,  and  like  a  squeaky  wag¬ 
on  distresses  even  the  p.asser-by.  Let  us  then  lu¬ 
bricate, — and  if  our  readers  ivill  use  our  hints  as 
their  wagon  jack,  they  may  put  the  running  parts 
of  their  farm  w.agons  in  good  order,  so  that  they 
will  not  require  half  the  team  when  the  ruts  are 
deep,  and  before  the  roads  are  settled  for  the  season. 
It  is  a  poor  time  to  stop  and  grease  axles  when 
the  team  is  floundering  in  the  mud. 


Hints  about  Work. 

Our  eflfort  in  these  “  hints  ”  thrown  out  from 
month  to  month  is  not  to  be  repetitious.  Still  there 
must  almost  of  necessity  be  a  little  sameness,  and 
we  fear  some  of  our  readers  avoid  these  pages  with 
the  thought  that  they  contain  the  same  things  over 
and  over  again.  Tliis  is  a  great  mistake.  Few 
pages  are  the  result  of  more  thought  or  contain 
more  valuable  ideas.  While  upon  the  subject  of 
spring  work  we  are  led  to  consider  the 

Working  Animals. — On  these  the  farmer  depends 
for  almost  every  thing  of  success.  They  are  as 
necessary  to  most  tillers  of  the  land  on  a  large 
scale,  as  is  the  soil  itself.  Their  good  conditioik 
for  labor  is  just  so  much  capital.  The  abominable 
farming  which  still  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
regards  “  spring  poor  ”  stock  no  disgrace  to  their 
owner,  and  looks  upon  the  condition  of  leanness, 
which  many  oxen  and  steers  present  in  the  spring, 
as  perfectly  natural,  cannot  come  under  too  strong 
reprobation.  It  is  not  only  cruel  in  the  extreme, 
but  damaging  to  the  farmer’s  own  interests  to  the 
last  degree.  Poor  stock  give  out  soon  in  plowing 
and  heavy  work.  Four  oxen  will  hardly  do  the 
work  that  two  should.  Pluck  and  endurance  may 
be  accurately  measured  by  condition. 

Beef  Stock  kept  stalled,  will  .gain  very  rapidly  as 
the  we.ather  moderates.  The  meal  or  oil  c.ake  fed 
should,  if  any  thing,  be  increased. 

Cows  which  “come  in”  in  the  spring  should  have 
good  hay  or  cut  feed  (stalks  or  straw)  xvith  bran 
upon  it,  and  if  possible  some  roots  dail}’.  They 
at  least  need  warm  sheds  and  sunny  yards.  Good 
stabling  at  night  and  in  cold  weather,  and  warm 
sheltered  yards  on  ple.asant  days,  will  make  not 
only  a  cow’s  paradise,  but  reward  the  farmer  with 
fine  calves,  and  a  better  flow  of  milk.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  important  tliat 

Sick  or  accidentally  disabled  animals  be  confined 
away  from  the  herd,  as  soon  as  the  injury  or  sick¬ 
ness  is  discovered.  When  cows  are  near  tlicir  time, 
an  accident  to  one  causing  “  slinking  ”  will  be  very 
likely  to  cause  the  same  disaster  to  several.  Every 
stock  yard  should  have  one  hospital,  and  many  an 
animal  may  be  preserved  from  severe  sickness  by 
taking  it  from  the  herd  and  changing  its  diet, 
blanketing,  currying,  etc.,  for  a  few  days.  Never 
“  doctor”  animals  by  guesswork.  In  the  anxiety  to 
do  something,  many  are  just  as  apt  todothe  wrong 
thing  as  the  right.  Consult  your  family  physician 
in  severe  cases;  if  he  is  a  humane  man  he  will  think 
it  no  unwarrantable  liberty  ;  or  watch  the  symptoms 
c.arefiilly  and  consult  the  druggist. 


Jlor.ses. — It  is  quite  common  for  large  horses  to 
have  swollen  legs  in  winter,  especially  if  they  are 
not  kept  in  regular  use.  The  same  horses  in  sum¬ 
mer,  especially  if  more  or  less  in  the  pasture,  are 
not  troubled  in  this  way.  These  enlarged  legs  in¬ 
dicate  a  weakly  constitution.  In  a  system  perfect¬ 
ly  vigorous,  these  secretions  would  work  off  and 
le.ave  the  limbs  clean  and  smooth.  The  proper  treat¬ 
ment  in  winter  is  to  keep  the  horse  in  fair  condi¬ 
tion,  not  fat,  and  allow  him  to  stand  a  part  of  each 
day  in  a  roomy  box  (or  large  stable)  where  he  can 
walk  about  a  little.  Then  he  should  have  regular 
out-door  exercise,  not  less  than  an  hour  daily.  The 
legs  should  be  rubbed  dry  and  clean  after  each  ex¬ 
posure  to  mud  and  snow.  Indeed,  the  more  “elbow- 
grease”  expended  in  rubbing  the  legs,  the  better. 

Brood  Mares  that  are  kept  tied  in  stalls,  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  exercise  every  day,  either 
in  the  yard,  or  by  moderate  driving.  A  liberal  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  is  also  essential,  as  we  have  known 
mares  to  “  slink  ”  when  they  did  not  get  drink  for  a 
day  or  two.  Work-horses  not  required  to  labor, 
should  be  driven  moder.ately  at  least  once  a  day, 
several  miles.  Teams  that  are  worked  hard  all 
winter,  endure  the  severe  fatigue  of  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing,  etc.,  much  better  than  if  worked  but  little 
during  the  cold  weather. 

Water  for  Stock. — ^When  water  must  be  pumped 
for  all  kinds  of  stock,  iu  very  cold  weather,  the 
weaker  ones  sometimes  fail  to  get  a  suitable  sup¬ 
ply,  as  the  surface  freezes  over,  or  the  master 
animals  drink  the  limited  quantity  that  boys  and 
lazy  men  will  draw  for  the  entire  herd. 

Sheep. — Every  animal,  whether  old  oryoung,  that 
does  not  get  its  proper  allowance  of  feed,  or  that 
requires  a  little  extra  care,  should  be  separated 
from  the  flock,  and  provided  with  comfortable 
quarters  and  better  feed  than  strong  and  healthy 
sheep  receive.  A  few  old  ewes  and  the  weakest 
lambs  may  occupy  a  small  apartment  together. 
Mutton  sheep,  as  well  as  those  to  be  kept  over, 
should  have  a  few  roots  daily,  to  prevent  the 
stretches.  Ewes  that  are  near  yeauiug  should  be 
confined  inaspacious,  but  warm  apartment,  so  that 
the  lambs  may  not  be  chilled  and  lost  by  exposure 
to  cold.  Hemlock  and  pine  boughs  are  excellent 
for  all  kinds  of  sheep,  and  are  a  substitute  for  roots. 

Swine. — Breeding  sows  require  care  this  month. 
Do  not  feed  them  much  meal.  They  require  bulky 
and  light  feed.  Skimmed  milk  with  bran,  or  oat¬ 
meal  and  boiled  potatoes  are  the  best  feed.  The 
best  feed  for  young  hogs  designed  for  heavy  pork 
next  autumn,  is  equal  quantities  of  oats  and  peas, 
ground  and  mingled  with  milk  and  slops  from  the 
kitchen.  Let  all  swine  have  warm  and  clean  apart¬ 
ments,  well  supplied  with  dry  straw.  Swine  will 
eat  a  small  quantity  of  light  clover  hay,  and  if  it  be 
cut  two  inches  long,  all  the  better  Occasional  feeds 
of  raw  roots  of  any  kind  will  be  good  for  them. 

The  Wood  Lot  receives  at  this  season  more  at¬ 
tention  than  at  any  other.  All  agree  to  the  desir¬ 
ableness  of  cutting  firewood  in  the  winter,  but  in 
regard  to  felling  timber  for  other  purposes,  there  is 
considerable  dissent.  Trees  that  have  ceased  to 
grow  rapidly,  only  cumber  the  ground.  Such  are 
usually  recognized  with  case,  by  the  peculiar  mos¬ 
siness  of  their  trunks,  and  tlie  scattered  dead  limbs, 
and  with  a  little  calculation  they  may  be  felled  avith- 
out  injuring  growing  timber.  Sec  an  article  on  this 
subject  on  page  372,  December,  1865.  No  trees 
should  be  cut  now  for  timber,  wliieli  leaf  out  early 
and  require  only  a  few  warm  days  to  All  them  with 
s.ap,  like  the  maple,  birch,  beech,  etc.  Oak,  hickory 
and  ash  may  perhaps  be  cut  now  as  well  as 
earlier.  Sticks  of  hard  wood  for  wagon  tongues, 
sleighs,  farm  implements,  etc.,  may  be  cut  now,  and 
he  “  sticked  up”  that  is  piled  with  sticks  between 
them,  so  that  the  air  may  circulate  among  them 
that  they  may  season  uniformly.  It  ig  very  import¬ 
ant  that 

Fencing  especially  that  for  posts,  sliould  bo 
split  out,  peeled,  and  piled  up  to  season  before 
lieing  set ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  bean  and 
hop  poles,  wood  for  grape  trellises,  stakes,  etc.,  to 
insure  durability.  Good  sledding  must  bo  improv- 
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cd  to  haul  timber  of  all  kinds  out  of  the  woods,  or 
to  and  from  the  saw  mill. 

Wa&te  of  Fuel. — One  waj’  in  which  farmers  often 
waste  fuel,  is  b)'  chopping  the  logs  into  suitable 
length  for  the  stove,  instead  of  sawing  them.  The 
waste  in  chips,  as  well  as  labor,  is  considerable.  An¬ 
other  waste  comes  from  allowing  the  wood,  after 
being  prepared  for  fuel,  to  lie  out  of  doors  for  sev¬ 
eral  months,  exposed  to  all  weathers.  Wood  should 
not  necessarily  be  housed  while  green  ;  but  after  the 
winds  of  March  and  April  have  blown  through  it, 
it  should  be  got  under  cover.  Otherwise,  it  becomes 
“dozy,”  and  loses  much  of  its  value.  If  housed 
early,  it  will  remain  hard,  almost  like  anthracite 
coal,  and  will  last  very  long. 

Winter  Wheat. — See  that  no  water  stands  on  win¬ 
ter  grain.  During  mild  and  thawy  weather,  when 
wheat  sown  in  drills  has  been  partly  lifted  out  by 
frost,  it  will  often  pay  to  haul  half  an  inch  of  dirt 
with  hand  hoes  over  the  roots.  This  will  save  them 
from  farther  injury  by  freezing  and  thawing.  Usual¬ 
ly,  however,  the  earliest  field  work,  preceding 
even  that  “  clearing  up  ”  and  setting  to  rights 
which  every  farm  gets  after  the  weather  is  settled,  is 
Seeding  to  Grass  and  Clover. — This  may  often  be 
done  in  February  if  the  ground  is  bare  and  the 
frost  so  far  out  that  there  is  little  danger  of  wash¬ 
ing  by  heavy  rains  and  thaws.  Procure  the  best 
seed  you  can  of  such  grasses  as  you  wish  to  sow ; 
Clover,  Timoth}',  Orchard  Grass,  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass,  etc.  Obtain  samples  of  the  dealers  which 
you  may  carefully  examine  for  weed  seeds,  and  the 
excellence  of  which  may  be  tested,  before  buying 
large  quantities.  Sow  upon  winter  gr.ain  when  the 
ground  is  stiflfened  by  frost  or  a  light  snow. 

Spring  Grain. — Decide  no\v  what  you  will  sow, 
and  secnre  the  best  seed  possible.  If  you  sow  seed 
of  your  own  raising,  select  by  repeated  winnowings 
the  very  plumpest  and  heaviest  kernels,  and  treat 
that  which  you  buy  in  the  same  way,  if  you  can 
afford  to.  Commence  also  at  once  to  collect 
Seeds  of  all  Kinds,  concerning  which  see  hints  in 
other  p.arts  of  this  number.  During  the  present 
month,  also,  is  the  best  time  to  secure 

Good  Farm  and  Garden  Hands. — The  prospects, 
as  we  judge,  are,  that  there  will  be  fewer  applicants 
than  places,  even  though  the  war  is  over  and  the 
great  armies  disbanded. 


"Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 


As  we  write,  the  mercury  without  is  so  far  be¬ 
low  zero  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  it 
should  get  far  enough  above,  this  winter,  to  allow 
of  much  out-of-door  work.  Yet  as  we  generally 
have  had  mild  spells  in  February,  it  is  probable  that 
they  will  occur  this  year,  and  if  they  do,  the 
notes  in  January  will  suggest  several  things  that 
may  be  done,  which  are  unnecessary  to  repeat  here. 


Orchard,  and  Nursery. 

The  demand  for  nursery  stock  from  the  Southern 
States  is  already  large,  and  will  rapidly  increase. 
Trees,  etc.,  to  fill  these  orders  have  to  be  sent  off 
as  early  as  possible,  as  in  many  southern  localities 
February  is  the  suitable  month  for  planting.  In 
packing  and  shipping  trees  at  this  season,  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  guard  them  from  freezing  during 
the  transit.  Those  who  find  the  trees  frozen  when 
they  are  received,  should  bnry  the  roots  in  earth 
and  allow  them  to  thaw  gradually.  A  mild,  damp, 
drizzly  time  should  be  improved  to  give 

Old  Trees— and  young  ones  too  if  they  show  any 
signs  of  bark-louse — a  washing  with  some  alkaline 
preparation.  Soft  soap  made  sufficiently  thin  to 
work  with  a  whitewash  brush  is  as  efficacious  as 
more  expensive  and  troublesome  preparations.  Go 
over  the  tree  with  this,  and  the  rains  will  complete 
the  washing.  Unless  the  tree  is  in  a  very  bad  con¬ 
dition,  no  scraping  will  be  needed  after  this  wash. 

Grafting  is  frequently  done  too  soon.  In  some 
parts  of  the  South  grafts  m.ay  be  set  this  month  ; 
it  is  best  to  postpone  the  operation  until  the  buds 
begpn  to  swell.  Those  who  go  about  renewing 


orchards  by  grafting,  may  say  that  it  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  how  early  the  work  is  done,  as  they  wish 
to  make  their  season  as  long  as  possible ;  but  it 
%vill  be  found  that  where  cions  remain  a  long  time 
exposed  to  the  drying  winds  of  spring,  theirchanc- 
es  of  succeeding  are  much  lessened.  A  corres¬ 
pondent  takes  exceptions  to  our  advice  to  burj’ 
Cions  in  the  earth  of  the  cellar,  for  the  reason 
that  the  earth  there  is  so  impregnated  with  nitre 
and  other  salts  as  to  injure  them.  In  old  cellars 
this  objection  may  exist,  but  we  had  in  mind  such 
a  cellar  as  we  bad  been  accustomed  to  use  for  the 
purpose,  where  the  soil  was  very  sandy  and  the 
difficulty  alluded  to  could  not  occur.  Where  there 
is  any  doubt  about  the  suitableness  of  the  soil  for 
this  purpose,  the  cions  may  be  packed  in  pure  sand 
or  in  moss  ;  both  these  materials  should  be  kept 
slightly  dampened.  The  ends  to  be  attained  are 
the  preservation  of  the  natural  moisture  of  the 
wood,  and  a  temperature  which  is  so  low  that  the 
buds  will  not  be  excited  to  swell,  and  yet  not  so 
low  as  to  freeze.  The  necessity  of  sending 
Orders  to  Kurseo'ijmen  as  early  as  possible,  was 
mentioned  last  month  and  should  be  borne  in  mind. 


Fruit  Garden. 

But  little  can  be  done  beyond  seeing  that  no  in¬ 
jury  occurs  from  heavy  storms,  from  stray  quadru¬ 
peds  and  careless  bipeds.  With  many  it  is  the 
custom  to  take  the  “  shortest  cut  ”  when  snow  cov¬ 
ers  the  ground,  and  to  go  over  the  snow  in  a 
straight  line  on  foot,  or  with  vehicles,  regardless 
what  may  be  under  it.  The  fruit  garden  should  be  so 
situated  that  there  is  no  need  of  p.assing  through 
it,  but  if  this  is  not  the  case,  take  measures  to  keep 
any  one  from  trampling  on  and  injuring  the  beds. 

Grape  Wmes  which  were  neglected  last  fall,  may 
be  pruned  in  a  mild  spell,  as  may 

Currants  and  Gooseberries. — The  wood  from  these 
may  be  used  for  cuttings,  as  also  that  of  the 
vine,  but  it  is  not  as  good  as  that  taken  in  autumn. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

The  market  gardeners  around  New  York  start 
their  hot  beds  in  February,  but  this  is  too  early  by 
a  mouth  for  any  but  professional  gardeners.  The 
best  time,  which  will  of  course  vary  vvlth  the  local¬ 
ity,  is  about  six  weeks  before  the  season  at  which 
plants  may  be  set  out  with  safety.  Every  thing 
should  be  made  ready  in  advance.  The  manner  ot 
constructing  frames,  etc.,  is  given  on  another  page. 

Manure  in  abundance  should  be  in  readiness.  It 
is  best  to  keep  it  under  a  shed  where  it  will  not  be 
exposed  to  heavy  rains.  The  heap  should  be  fork¬ 
ed  over  occasionally  to  prevent  the  center  from 
becoming  dry  and  overheated ;  by  forking  it  from 
one  pile  into  another  it  becomes  uniform  through¬ 
out,  and  if  too  dry  it  can  be  watered.  Use.  will 
now  be  found  for  the 

Leaves,  the  gathering  of  which  we  have  so  often 
advised.  By  using  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  as 
much  leaves  as  manure,  there  is  great  saving  of 
manure,  and  a  more  uniform  and  enduring  heat  to 
the  bed.  A  rich  light  and  rather  sandy 

Earth  will  be  needed  for  the  bed,  and  it  this  has 
not  been  provided  for  beforehand,  take  advantage 
of  a  thaw  to  secure  it,  provided  it  is  not  too  wet  to 
move.  Then  the  sash  will  need  covering  during 
cold  nights,  and  perhaps  during  some  cold  days 
also.  For  this  purpose  nothing  is  better  than 

Straw  Mats,  made  large  enough  to  cover  a  sash. 
They  are  e.asily  made  by  stretching  a  warp  of  twine, 
and  laying  neat  handfuls  of  straw  upon  it,  buts  out 
towards  the  edges  of  the  mat,  and  the  tops  over¬ 
lapping  in  the  centre,  and  lacing  each  handful  In 
place  by  means  of  small  twine. 

Shutters  made  of  boards  fastened  together  with 
cle.ats,  are  also  used.  In  absence  of  this  an  old 
carpet,  or  even  loose  str.aw  thrown  over  the  glass 
is  better  than  nothing,  to  prevent  loss  of  heat  by 
radiation  during  the  night. 

Cold  Frames  in  which  cabbage  and  other  plants 
are  winterinir,  must  not  be  neirlected.  Air  when¬ 
ever  the  weather  will  allow,  and  take  care  that  mice 


do  not  destroy  the  plants.  When  the  ground  is 
thoroughly  open,  by  thawing  during  a  mild  time, 
Horse  radish  may  be  dug  for  use  or  market,  as  may 
Parsnips  and  Salsify,  and  thus  make  the  stores 
in  the  cellar  last  longer. 

Onions  that  have  frozen  should  be  kept  from 
thawing  by  covering  them  with  hay.  A  freezing 
does  not  injure  them,  but  frequent  freezing  and 
thawing  disposes  them  to  dec.ay.  Market  garden¬ 
ers  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  put  brush  to  their 
peas,  but  in  private  gardens  it  not  only  contributes 
to  neatness,  but  increases  the  yield,  to  give  all 
but  the  very  dwarf  kinds  a  support.  Lima,  and 
other  beans  also  need  something  to  run  upon. 

Brush  and  Boles  are  best  got  in  winter.  Nothing 
looks  more  slovenly,  than  these  if  cut  after  the 
leaves  have  developed.  See  last  mouth  for  hints 
on  their  preservation.  If  one  has  a  green-house,  or 
a  warm  light  room  even,  a  few  strong  roots  of 
Bhubarb  may  be  forced  to  give  early  stalks.  Take 
up  the  roots  and  place  them  in  tubs  or  boxes  of 
earth  in  a  warm  place,  and  they  will  soon  throw  up 
leaves,  at  the  expense  of  the  roots.  Every  source  of 
Manure  should  now  be  at  work  to  its  fullest 
capacity,  as  suggested  last  month. 

Seeds  will  of  course  be  needed,  and  this  month 
is  the  one  in  which  to  attend  to  the  matter.  For 
those  who  arc  in  doubt  what  to  buy,  we  have  given 
on  page  61,  a  list  that  will  aid  them,  and  all  inex¬ 
perienced  gardeners  should  read  Mr.  Henderson’s 
excellent  hints  on  page  59. 


Flower  Garden  and  Lawn. 

In  the  more  genial  climate  of  the  Southern  States 
the  gardener  may  proceed  with  laying  out,  putting 
down’walks,  and  edging,  and  planting,  but  at  the 
North,  he  can  only  think  how  he  ivill  do  it  when 
the  frost  leaves  the  ground.  The  injury  which 
trees  and  shrubs  may  receive  from  heavy  falls  of 
snow  was  alluded  to  last  month.  Much  of  the 
mischief  from  frost  is  done  in  February,  when  the 
noonday  sun  is  quite  powerful  and  the  temperature 
sinks  low  at  night.  All  but  the  hardiest  of  the 

Broad-leaved  Evergreens,  such  as  Khododendrons, 
Kalmias,  etc.,  need  a  partial  protection  from  the 
sun,  where  they  are  much  exposed.  The  pruning  of 

Shrubbery  mdy  be  done,  but  it  should  only  be 
trusted  to  some  judicious  person  who  knows  the 
nature  of  the  plants  he  is  at  work  upon.  Beware 
of  those  jobbing  gardeners  who  go  about  doing 
pruning  and  similar  work.  They  hack  away  in¬ 
discriminately  and  judge  of  the  thoroughness  of 
their  work  by  the  heap  of  brush  they  make.  Some 
shrubs  have  their  flower  buds  already  formed, 
while  others  produce  their  bloom  npon  the  new 
growth  of  wood,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  treat¬ 
ment  which  would  throw  the  last  named  into  flow¬ 
er,  would  entirely  spoil  the  other  for  the  season. 
In  pruning  avoid  all  attempt  at  formality.  Remove 
needless  suckers  and  over  crowded  growth.  Lilacs, 
Forsythia,  Laburnums,  Japan  Quince,  Flowering 
Almond  and  Plum,  Viburnums,  etc.,  only  require 
judicious  thinning.  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas 
have  large  blossom  buds,  and  to  remove  these 
now  would  cause  the  loss  of  flowers.  If  such  bush¬ 
es  need  to  be  brought  into  shape,  it  is  better  to 
wait  until  they  have  flowered. 

Honey.suckles  and  similar  climbers  will  do  all  the 
better  if  the  excess  of  wood  be  thinned  out,  leav¬ 
ing  only  enough  to  cover  the  trellis.  The  Hibiscus  or 

Bose  of  Sharon,  commonly  but  incorrectly  called 
Althcea,  where  allowed  to  have  its  own  way,  makes 
a  straggling  weak  bush  that  flowers  but  poorly. 
It  needs  the  severest  kind  of  pruning,  cutting 
back,  so  as  to  le.ave  only  about  three  inches  of  the 
growth  of  last  year.  Where  annuals  are  wanted 
earl}’,  and  for  the  half-hardy  ones,  a  hot-bed  will  be 
needed,  but  it  is  too  soon  to  start  it  yet,  though 
the  preparations  suggested  under  Kitchen  Garden 
may  be  made.  Read  about  starting  seeds  in  boxes 
on  page  62. 

Dahlias  and  other  roots  stored  in  the  cellar  need 
to  be  looked  to  occasionally.  If  they  shrivel  some¬ 
what  from  dryness,  no  harm  is  done,  but  if  there  is 
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any  indication  of  mould  or  rot,  they  must  be  re¬ 
moved  to  a  dryer  place  to  prevent  deterioration. 

Trellises  and  all  supports  for  plants  may  be  made 
and  neatly  painted  of  some  inconspicuous  color. 


Oreen  and  Hot-Houses. 

No  matter  how  variable  the  temperature  is  witb- 
oirt,  the  fires  should  be  so  managed  that  the  inter¬ 
ior  of  the  bouse  is  but  little  influenced.  Water 
should  be  applied  according  to  the  wants  of  the 
plants,  instead  of  giving  an  indiscriminate  soaking 
alike  to  those  at  rest,  and  those  that  are  making 
a  rapid  growth,  as  is  often  done.  With 
Insects,  as  with  other  evils,  success  in  overcoming 
them  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  beginning  in 
time.  When  a  plant  is  found  to  have  an  insect 
upon  it,  then  is  the  time  to  treat  it.  Much  trouble 
may  be  crushed  between  the  thumb  and  finger. 

Camellias  that  have  done  flowering,  may  be  prun¬ 
ed  into  shape ;  shorten  straggling  branches  to  a 
good  bud.  A  well  shaped  plant  is  too  seldom  seen, 
owing  to  crowding.  Bring  forward  pots  of 
Bulbs,  and  supply  them  with  abundance  of  water. 
Seeds  of  tender  annuals  may  be  sown  for  early 
blooming,  and  a  stock  of  all  the  needed  kinds  of 
Bedding  Plants  be  propagated  from  cuttings. 


Apiary  in  February. 

If  the  weather  continues  wintry,  follow  the  di¬ 
rections  given  last  month,  especially  not  forget¬ 
ting  to  screen  the  hives  from  the  influence  of  the 
sun  after  snows,  when  the  weather  comes  off  mild 
and  warm.  Warm  weather  such  as  will  thaw  the 
ice  in  the  hive  (caused  by  the  freezing  of  the 
breath  of  the  bees)  will  tempt  the  bees  to  fly,  and 
1  bey  get  little  harm  provided  there  is  not  soft  snow 
lor  them  to  fall  into  and  become  entangled  in. 
When  the  frost  in  the  hive  melts,  an  opportunity 
is  afforded  to  clear  out  dead  bees,  etc.  Examine 
hives,  whether  housed  or  not,  for  mice  depreda¬ 
tions,  and  take  measures  to  abate  them.  This  is  a 
good  time  to  shift  hives  to  new  stands,  if  desirable. 
-  .»  <  - - 

First-Rate  Premiums. 

OPEIV  TO  AEL.. 

With  the  exception  of  five  articles,  which  have  been 
largely  called  for,  and  of  which  a  new  stock  is  not  readily 
available,  we  continue  the  offer  of  our  last  month’s 
premium  articles.  (For  full  particulars  seepage  2d  of 
January  Agriculturist,  and  e.specially  a  full  Descrip¬ 
tive  Slieet,  which  will  be  freely  sent  to  all  applicants.) 

Most  of  the  premiums  offered  in  the  table  below,  and 
probably  all,  will  be  open  for  two  or  three  months  yet,  at 
least,  so  that  every  one  will  have  ample  time  to  fill  up 
lists  of  names  in  progress,  or  make  up  entirely  new 
premium  olul)s  of  .subscribers.  The  offers  are  for  sub 
siultier.s  for  this  full  volume,  whenever  received.  We 
have  stereotype  plates  from  which  to  supply  the  numbers 
complete  from  January  1st,  to  all  new  subscribers. 

Slany  have  received  from  one  to  four  large  premiums, 
and  are  getting  new  clubs,  to  secure  still  other  articles. 
We  are  constantly  receiving  premium  clubs  from  persons 
who  say  they  found  it  quite  ea.sy  to  get  up  a  club  when 
they  took  hold  of  the  matter  in  earnest.  Many  have  ob¬ 
tained  S'J.j  to  $112  articles  by  three  or  four  days’  work, 
and  some  in  only  a  few  evenings.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  show  a  copy  of  the  paper,  and  explain  its  leading 
features,  its  large  amount  of  condensed  information,  its 
fine  and  valuable  engravings,  etc.,  to  convince  almost 
any  man  that  it  will  pay  him  to  take  the  paper  a  year. 

We  have  no  special  or  traveling  agents,  but  any  one 
disposed  to  do  so,  can  act  as  voluntary  agent,  and  receive 
the  premium  as  an  acknowledgment  of  Ids  efforts, 


and  if  it  be  an  article  he  does  not  want,  he  can  usually 
sell  it  for  nearly  or  quite  the  regular  price,  and  thus  re¬ 
ceive  a  good  compensation. 

men  and  Women  of  various  occupations, 
Farmers,  Gardeners,  Fost-masters,  mer¬ 
chants,  mechanics.  Clergymen,  Teachers, 
Soldiers,  Doys,  Girls,  etc.,  can  engage  in  the 
work,  and  secure  good  pay  for  it,  in  the  premium  ar¬ 
ticles,  which  are  all  good  and  desirable. 


Ba 


Tableof  Premiums  and  Terms, 

For  Volume  25.  I 

Open  to  all— iVo  Competition. 

Names  of  Premium  Articles.  ~~ 

1—  Good  Books— 5ee  terms  below* . 

2—  Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds)... $5  00 

3—  Flower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (100  kinds)..  $5  00 

4—  Nursery  Stock  (any  Kinds  desired) . $20  00 

5—  Iona  Grape  Vines  (12  of  No.  1)  . $18  00 

6—  Concord  Grape  Vines  (100  of  No.  1)  ..$12  00 

8—  Japan  Lilies  (12  Bulb^ .  $6  00 

9—  Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening . $6  50 

10— American  Cyclopedia . $80  00 

12—  Worcester’s  Great  Illustrat’d  Dictionary$12  00 

13—  Any  back  Volume  .Ipn'ct/atwist,  I  —  — 

14—  Any  Two  back  Volunies  do 


15—  Any  Three  do 

16—  Any  Four  do 

17—  Any  Five  do 

18—  Any  Six  do 

19—  Any  Seven  do 

20—  Any  Eiglit  do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


10  50 
^  .S$12  25 
£§’’^$14  00 
fe,  $15  75 


21-Vols.  to  XXIV  .  , 

23—  Tiie  County  Election,  Steel  Plate  Col’d.$10  00 

24—  Halt  in  the  Woods  do  do . $10  00 

2.5—  Morton’s  best  No.o  Gold  Pen,  Silver  Case$4  50 

26— Case  of  Drawing  Instruments .  $8  00 

29—  Best  Family  Clothes-Wringer .  $10  00 

30—  Doty’s  Washing  Macliine . $12  00 

31—  Tea  Set  (Best  Silver  Plated) . $50  00 

32—  Sewing  Machine,  (Wheeler  &  Wilson).. $55  00 

33—  Sewing  Machine  (Wilcox  &  Gibbs) . $55  00 

34 —  Sewing  Machine  (Elias  Howe) . $60  00 

3.5—  Melodeon  (Best  Four  Octave) .  $67  00 

36—  Melodeon  (Best  Five  Octave) . $112  00 

37—  Piano,  7-Octave  (Steinway  &  Sons).... $600  00 

38—  Barometer  (Woodruff’s  Mercurial) . $12  00 

39—  Barometer  (WoodruiTs  Mercurial) . $18  00 

40—  The  Aquarius,  or  Water  Tlirower . $11  00 

41—  Buckeye  Mowing  Machine  No.  2 . $125  00 

42—  Allen’s  Patent  Cylinder  Plow . $20  50 
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35 

35 

100 

92 

65 

38 

40 

338 

65 

20 

26 

32 

38 

44 
50 

57 

64 
72 
60 
60 
32 

45 

58 

240 

270 

270 

290 

300 

450 

1500 

70 

95 

65 
480 
100 


No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  of  the 
articles  in  this  Premium  List.  The  Premiums,  1,2,  3,7,  8, 
and  13  to  26,  are  DELivEnED  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States  and  Territories,  free  of  all  charges.  The  other 
articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving 
the  manufactory  rf  each,  Every  article  offered  is 
new  and  of  the  very  best  manufacture. 

In  the  above  Table  of  Premiums,  the 
First  Column  gives  the  Number  of  the  Premium.  The 
Second  gives  the  lowest  market  price,  or  even  less  in 
some  cases.  The  Third  Column  shows  how  many  sub¬ 
scribers  are  required  if  sent  at  the  regular  price,  $1.50  a 
year.  The  Fourth  Column  gives  the  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers  required,  if  they  are  sent  at  the  lowest  Club 
price  for  twenty  or  more  copies,  that  is  $1  year. 

To  avoid  errors  and  save  immense  labor  in  looking  over 
our.  books,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  every  name  design¬ 
ed  for  a  premium  list  be  so  marked  when  sent  in.  (Such 
names  are  credited  to  the  sender  in  a  separate  book,  as 
fast  as  received— ready  for  instant  reference.) 

"  Premium  l.—Good  Books.— Any  person  sending  25  or 
more  suliscribers,  may  select  Books  from  the  List  on  tins 
page,  to  tlie  amount  of  10  cents  for  eacli  subscriber  sent  at 
$1:  or  to  tlie  amount  of  30  cents  for  each  name  sent 
at  the  (ton)  club  price  of  $1.20  each:  or  to  the  amount  of  60 
cents  for  each  name  at  $1.50.  This  offer  extends  only  to  clubs 
of  25  or  more  names.  The  Books  will  be  sent  by  mail  or 
express,  prepaid  by  tis.- Tiiis  is  a  good  opportunity  for  the 
formers  of  a  neigliborhood  to  unite  their  efforts  and  get  up 
an  Agricultural  Library  for  general  use. 

Tlic  otlicr  Articles  are  fully  set  fortli  in  the  De- 
sceiptive  List  referred  to  below,  and  briefly  last  month. 

Tltese  Winter  ITfontlis  afford  a  very  favorable 
opportunity  for  collecting  premium  lists.  Last  year  we 
sent  more  premiums  in  Feb’ry  and  March  than  in  Jan. 

FTJIil^  PARTlClJIiARS  about  each  pre¬ 
mium  article,  etc.,  are  given  in  a  “DESCKIPTIVE 
EIST,”  which  we  mail  to  any  one  desiring  it.  Send 
for  it.  The  premiums  are  of  a  standard  class,  and  enoiigli 
of  each  can  be  obtained  to  supply  all  entilled  to  them. 
Each  premium  is  for  a  specified  number  of  names,  as 
given  in  tlie  Table,  and  any  one  knows  just  what  lie  or 
slie  is  working  for,  vvitliout  regard  to  any  higlier  num¬ 
ber  that  otliers  may  obtain, 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 


[Any  of  the  following  books  can  be  obtained  at  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Agriculturist  at  the  prices  named,  or  they  will  be 
forwarded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  These 
prices  are  positively  good  only  to  March  Igt.] 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . $  i  50 

Allen’s  (K.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Allen's  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  l  00 

American  Bird  Fancier. .  80 

American  Rose  Culturlst .  so 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  l  75 

Art  of  Saw  Filing _ (Holly) .  75 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  1  75 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2  00 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier .  SO 

Blake’s  Farmer’s  Encyclopedia .  1  50 

Bonssingault’s  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Biidgeman’s  Fruit  Cultivator’s  Manual . .  75 

Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant . .  2  00 

Bridgeman’s  Kitchen  Garden  Instructor .  75 

Bridgeman’s  Florist’s  Guide .  75 

Brandt’s  Age  of  Horses  (English  and  German) .  50 

Brack’s  Book  of  Flowers .  1  50 

Browne’s  Field  Book  of  Manures .  1  50 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Bun’s  Vegetables  of  America .  5  00 

Carpenters  and  Joiners’  Hand  Book.  .(Holly) .  75 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide . 75 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole’s  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian  .  75 

Colman’s  Agriculture . .  5  OO 

Copeland’s  Country  Life .  4  50 

Cottage  Bee-Keeper .  75 

Cotton  Planters’  Manual  (Turner) .  1  50 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  American  Cattle  Doctor .  1  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper’s) .  80 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening  (new  Edition) .  6  50 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences .  2  50 

Downing’s  Emits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America .  8  00 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays .  5  00 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Employment  of  Women— By  Virginia  Penny .  1  50 

Flax  Culture .  50 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Field’s  (Tliomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Fish  Culture .  1  25 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses .  2  00 

Flint’s  Milcli  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming .  2  00 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  51 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Goodale.’s  Principles  of  Breeding . .  1  25 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol .  4  00 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow .  1  25 

Guenon  on  Milcli  Cows .  75 

Hall’s  (Miss)  American  Cookery... .  1  ^ 

Haraszthy’s  Grape  Culture,  &c .  .  5  00 

Harris’  Insects  Injurions  to  Vegetation,  plain .  4  .50 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  colored  plates.  5  00 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers .  1  75 

Hints  to  Riflemen,  by  Cleveland .  1  50 

Holly’s  Country  Seats .  4  50 

Hop  Culture .  40 

How  to  Buy  a  Farm  and  Where  to  Find  One .  1  75 

Insect  Enemies  of  Frnlt  Trees,  (Trimble) .  8  00 

Jaques’  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees .  60 

Jennings  on  Cattle .  2  00 

.Jennings  on  Swine  and  Poultry .  2  00 

Jenning’s  on  the  Hoi-ae  and  his  Diseases .  2  00 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  25 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening .  2  00 

Laiigstrotli  on  tlie  Honey  Bee  .  2  OO 

Loudon’s  (_Downing’s)  Ladies’ Flower  Garden .  2  00 

Leiichar’s  Howto  Build  Hot-houses .  1  50 

Liebig's  Familiar  Letters  on  Clieiiiistry .  50 

Liebig’s  Modern  Agriculture .  1  25 

Liebig’s  Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry .  1  50 

Linsley’s  (D.  C.)  Morgan  Horses  . .  1  .50 

Manual  of  Agriculture  by  G.  Emerson  and  C.  L.  Flint.  1  50 

Mavliew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  .  3.  50 

Mayhew’s  Hlustrated  Horse  JIanagement .  3  .50 

McMahon’s  American  Gardener. . . .  2  .50 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  foot .  75 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd . .  1  75 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  1  75 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture  .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres  (bound)  60c . (paper)  SO 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose .  1  50 

Phantom  Bouquet,  or  Skeleton  Leaves .  2  00 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  60 

Quiiiby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping . 175 

Rabbit  Fancier .  SO 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

RandaU’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden .  3  00 

Ricliardson  on  the  Dog .  30 

Rural  Affairs _ (bound) _ 4Vols.  .  .each .  1.50 

Rural  Annual  (by  Joseph  Harris) .  25 

Rural  Register  (by  ,1.  J.  Thomas) .  30 

Saunder’s  Domestic  Poultry _ paper,  30  cts.  ..bound..  60 

Saxton’s  Farmers’  Library,  .set  of 3  Vols.  morocco .  9  50 

Saxton’s  Farmers’  Library,  .set  of  3  Vols.  .cloth .  8  50 

Sclienck’s  Gardener's  Text  Book .  75 

Slieplierd’s  own  Book .  2  25 

Skillful  Housewife  .  75 

Smith’s  Landscape  Gardening .  1  50 

Spencer’s  Education  of  Children .  1  50 

Stewart’s  (Jolm)  Stable  Book . .  1  50 

Templeton’s  Mechanic’s  Pocket  Companion .  1  50 

Ten  Acres  Enougli .  1  50 

Tenny’s  Natural  History  and  Zoology .  S  00 

Thaer’s  (A.  D.)  Principles  of  Agriculfme .  2  50 

The  Great  West,  hound .  1  On 

Tliompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tobacco  Culture  .  25 

Todd’s  (S.  E.)  Young  Farmer’s  Manual .  1  50 

Tucker’s  Register  Rural  Affairs .  30 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

'Villas  and  Farm  Cottages.  (Cleaveland  and  Backus)...  8  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden .  2  00 

Wax  Flowers  (Art  of  Making) .  2  00 

Wet  Davs  at  Edgewood .  1  75 

Wetlierill  on  the  Manufacture  of  Vinegar .  1  50 

Wlieat  Plant  (John  Kllppart’s) . .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes .  1  60 

Woodward’s  Graperies . .  1  50 

rouatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . .  1  50 

Youatt  and  lifartin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  on  tlie  Hog .  1  00 

Yoiiiitt  on  Slieep .  100 

Yoiimans’  Household  Science .  2  00 

Youmans’  New  Chemistry...., . .  .  3  00 
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Cominercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  a  montii,  ending  Jan¬ 
uary  18,  1686,  and  the  year  ending  December  31,  1863, 
with  other  interesting  comparative  figures. 

1,  TKAUSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW-YOKK  MAKKBTS. 

Beokipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rue.  Barley.  Oats. 
i)5  days  «/tw  m’th.12.6.000  31,500  130,000  11.300  10.500  61.000 

37  days  last  m’tli.  553,000  3,216,000  1,979,000  310,000  576,000  965,000 


Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley. 

25  days  tftis  month,  318.000  473,000  933,000  6.3,000  46,500 

27  days  last  month,  275,000  1,393,000  2,185,000  111,000  454,000 

2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts,  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
25  days  1866 125,000  31,500  139,000  11,300  10,500  61,000 

28  days  1865 . 231,000  11,000  _137,000  10,500  24,000  178,000 

Salks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley. 

25  days  1868 .  218,000  473,000  953,000  63,000  46,500 

28  days  1865  .  267,000  461,000  384,000  33,500  141,000 

3.  Exports  from  New-York,  January  1  to  Jan.  18: 

JFlour,  Wheat,  Corn,  Rye.  Oats, 

1865  .  5.5,237  50,284  03,850  15,419  2,661 

18M  . 47,742  43,384  74,500  1,825  141 

4.  Receipts  of  Breadstuffs  in  New-York  in  each 

of  the  last  three  years  : 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1865.. .. 3.638.526  8,768,929  15,935,277  899,679  3,2.39,054  9,851,955 

1864  ... 3,967,717  13,453,135  7,164,895  491,915  2,544.891  12,953,238 

1863.. .. 4.574.059  19,937,856  14,234,599  439,567  2,143,485  11,076,035 


g.  Exports  from  New-York  during  each  ofl  years  past : 


Flour, 

Wheat, 

Corn, 

Bariev. 

Oats, 

bbls. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

1865. . 

..1,403,144 

‘2,537,636 

4,549,610 

198,348 

— 

94,567 

■1864. . 

..1,918,592 

12,193,433 

846,831 

588 

150 

42,133 

1863.. 

.,2,527,338 

15,424,889 

7,533,431 

416,369 

52,439 

126,556 

1863.. 

.  .2,961,518 

2”), 564, 755 

12,029,348 

1,041,549 

42,061 

210,669 

1861,. 

..3,110,346 

28,898,314 

12,839,850 

1,000,403 

3,927 

160.825 

I860.. 

.  .1,636.203 

13,588.039 

4,085.082 

450 

8,180 

103,076 

1859.. 

.  .1,038,516 

297,587 

497,886 

— 

6,550 

2,568 

6.  Comparative  Stock  of  Flour  in  New-York,  Jan.  1 : 


1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

.557,057 

465,833 

703,232 

.  1.5,100 

4,950 

22,810 

.  35,110 

37,463 

26,230 

.605,207 

593,248 

734,502 

Grand  total,  bbls . 

7.  Comparative'_Stock  of  Grain  in  New-York,  Jan.  1  ; 

1863.  1864.  1865.  1866. 

Wheat,  bush . 4,734.817  5,540,444  1,807,356  2,940,103 

Corn,  bush . 4,223,013  1,731,620  461,414  4,501  764 

Rye,  bush .  33,270  37,409  212,298  518,448 

Barley,  bush .  99,144  584,700  304,164  1,009  837 

Oats,  bush .  531,312  3,441,836  3,018,301  2,246,852 

6.  Z Receipts  of  Breadstuffs  at  Albany,  by  the  New  York 
Canals  in  each  of  the  last  six  years-. 

Flour,  Wheat,  Corn, 
bbls.  bus.  bus. 

1860  . 1,149,100  11,176.000  14,15:>,500 

1861  . 1,493:233  39,886.687  23,342,334 

1862  . 1,826,609  33,667,866  23,809,882 

1863  . 1,560,800  22,306.900  20,603,600 

1864  . 1,183,300  1.5,46.5,600  10,353,400 

1865  ....1,014,000  10,579,200  18,639,900  1,351,900  4,551,600  10,’847,’500 

CuBKEUT  Wholesale  Peices, 


Rye,  Barley,  Oats, 
bus.  Inis.  bus. 
322,100  2,867,600  6.490,900 
832,792  2,235,850  5,978,338 
748,897  2,563,639  5,990.028 
470.500  3,100,500  12,438,500 
630.300  2,405,900  12,177,500 

OS1  nnn  A  er-l  UAft  tn  r, 


„  „  Dec.  20. 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State:$7  00  @  8  50 

Super  to  Extra  Southern .  8  75  ‘ 

Extra  Western .  8  10 

Extra  Genesee .  8  50 

Superfine  Western.. .  7  00 

Rye  Flour .  5  50 

Corn  Meal. .  4  15 


Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 
All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn— Yellow . 

Mixed . 

Oats— Western . 

State . 

liYB  ..  .  : . . 

Barley .  . 

Hay— Bale  ^  150  B . 

Loose . 

Straw,  ^  100  Ib . 

Cotton— Middlinss,  ^  B _ 

Hops— Crop  of  1865,  ^1  B . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  B. 

Seed- Clover,  B  . 

Timothy.  bushel . 

Flax,  ^1  bushel . 

Sugar— Brown,  ^  B . 

Molasses.  Cuba,  ?lgl  . 

Coffee— Rio,  (Gold  price)^  B 
Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c.,  $  B. 

Seed  Leaf,  ^  B . 

Wooi^Domestic  Fleece,  B. 

Domestic,  pulled,  B . 

California,  unwashed, . 

Tallow.  ?!  b  . 

Oil  Cake— ton . 


2  35 
1  60 
90 
83 
59 
62 
95 
90 


■IS 

25 

80 


@15  00 
@15  25 
@11  50 
@  7  50 
@  6  50 
@  4  50 
@  2  75 
@  2  37H 
@  1  00 
@  97 

@  63 

@  - 
@  1  15 
@  1  15 


50 

60 

90 


Jan.  18. 

$6  90  @  8  40 
@15  25 
@15  00 
@11  25 
@  7  40 
@  6  00 
@  4  85 
@  2 


90 

7  85 

8  45 
6  90 
5  00 
4  25 
2  35 
1  62 

86 

83 

58 

60 

85 

85 

80 

85 

65 

52 

25 

80 


2  55 
®  95 

@  89K 

®  60 
@  61 
@  1  10 
@  1  15 
@  1  00 
@  1  10 
@  1  15 
@  53 

@  65 

@  90 


Prime,  barrel  . 

Beef — Plain  mess . 

Lard,  in  barrels,  ^  B . 

Butter— Western,  B . 

State,  ft  B . 

Cheese . 

•  Beans— ^  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  fl  bushel . 

Eggs— Fresh,  ft  dozen . 

Poultry- Fowls,  fi  b . 

Turkeys,  B  . 

Potatoes— Mercers,  ^  bbl. . . 


Buckeyes— New,  ^barrel....' 


12 

@ 

13X 

12 

@ 

13 

3 

70 

®  ■ 

4  00 

3 

75 

® 

4  25 

2 

90 

@  i 

5  05 

2 

70 

3  00 

10%@ 

15M 

IIM® 

15 

45 

® 

65 

35 

(a 

55 

17) 

■20‘A 

17X@ 

20'A 

6 

® 

30 

6 

@ 

30 
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@ 

40 
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40 

50 
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78 

50 
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80 

50 

@ 

65 

50 

® 

67>^ 

25 

® 

45 

20 

@ 

AlA 

52 

135i@ 

14 

ViA® 

1354 

00 

@03  00 

50 

00 

@54  00 

27 

50 

@2( 

;  00 

30 

00 

@31  87M 

22 

00 

@22  50 

22 

50 

@23  00 

H 

00 

@14  00 

16 

50 

@20  00 

15 

® 

19 

15V4@ 

ISA 

25 

@ 

38 

20 

@ 

33 

33 

® 

45 

25 

® 

40 

14 

® 

19 

12 

@ 

18 

2 

00 

@  3  00 

2 

00 

® 

2  50 

1 

23 

@  1 
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1 

25 

@ 

1  30 

37 

@ 

43 

38 

@ 

40 

14 

® 

16 

18 

@ 

20 

14 

16 

13 
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20 
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50 

@  3  00 
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00 
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25 

@ 
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50 
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00 
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00 
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The  foregoing  tables  have  been  carefully  preimred, 
specially  for  the  American  ' Agriculturist,  from  official 
and  other  reliable  sources,  including  the  notes  of  our 
own  reporter.  They  will  be  found  highly  interesting,  as 
showing  the  course  of  trade  and  giving  a  general  view 
of  the  condition  of  our  breadstuff  supplies.  They  will 


also  be  valuable  for  reference  In  after  years  —  Gold  has 
been  as  high  as  145,  and  as  low  as  136X,  since  our  last, 
closing  (Jan.  17)  1403^. .  .-Receipts  of  produce,  during  tlie 
past  month,  have  been  extremely  light,  especially  in  the 
breadstuff  line,  yet  receivers  have  been  eager  sellers,  in 
view  of  the  decline  in  gold.  The  demand,  however,  has 
been  quite  limited  both  for  home  use  and  for  export ;  and 
prices  have  favored  buyers  decidedly.  The  available 
supplies  of  flour  grain  in  this  market  on  the  first  instant 
proved  much  heavier  than  had  been  generally  anticipat¬ 
ed,  and  this  circumstance  has  had  a  depressing  influence 
on  the  market.  Toward  the  close,  with  an  upward 
tendency  in  gold,  prices  of  the  leading  articles  stiffened 
a  little,  but  there  was  no  important  increase  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  . . .  Provisions  have  been  more  active, 
ow'ing  to  a  revival  of  the  speculative  demand,  and  prices 
of  hog  products  have  improved,  while  other  articles 
have  been  ratlier  heavy,  particularly  Butter  and  Cheese, 

the  available  articles  of  which  are  heavy _ Cotton  has 

been  more  freely  offered  and  purchased,  closing  at  rising 
prices _ Fine  grades  of  Wool  have  been  in  better  re¬ 

quest  and  held  more  firmly.  Other  kinds  have  been 
dull  and  drooping.  .  .Hay,  Hops,  and  Tobacco  have  been 
in  fair  demand  at  uniform  rates. 

New  Yorlc  liive  Stock  Markets. — 
Beef  Cattle. — Average  receipts  for  the  past  four  weeks 
(ending  January  17th),  4,834 ;  weekly  receipts  for  previous 
month,  5,843;  weekly  average  for  past  year  (1865), 
5,280;  weekly  receipts  for  same  period  last  year,  4,942. 
The  beeves  offered  for  sale  have  been  of  about  the  usual 
range  of  qualities.  Latest  selling  prices  average  about 
as  follows ;  Extra  qualities,  17c®I8c  per  lb.  estimated 
dressed  weight.  Medium  to  good,  14o(®16c.  Poor 

grades,  9c.®  12c _ Milch  Cows. — Average  weekly 

supply,  122.  Most  of  the  cows  offered  for  sale  have  been 
inferior  milkers,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  from 
New  York  State.  The  best  milkers  have  sold  for  $100® 
$125  each  :  medium  to  fair,  $70(®90  ;  poor  to  ordinary, 
$35® $50. .. .Veal  Calves.— Average  weekly  receipts 
for  past  four  w  eeks,  375  ;  for  previous  month,  712  ;  weekly 
average  for  same  period  last  year,  511  ;  weekly  average 
for  the  whole  of  the  last  year  (1865),  1,333.  The  demand 
since  our  last  report  has  been  active,  and  prices  for 
calves  well  fattened  have  ranged  $15®$23  each,  or  12c® 
ISlifc  per  lb.  live  weight  —  Sheep  and  l<ambs. — 
The  market  has  been  steady  and  the  demand  uniform. 
The  sheep  offered,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  lots,  have 
been  of  an  ordinary  and  sometimes  inferior  quality  of 
mutton.  A  few  small  lots  of  extras  have  sold  at  prices 
far  above  the  average  of  good  sheep.  The  average 
weekly  receipts  for  the  past  montli  was  16,603  ;  the 
weekly  receipts  for  the  previous  month,  18,948  ;  average 
weekly  receipts  for  the  past  year,  16,938.  The  average 
price  per  head,  $7.71.  Price  per  lb.  live  weiglit,  7c.®9c. 

_ hive  Hogs.— The  average  weekly  receipts  for  the 

past  montli,  18,038.  Average  per  week  for  the  previous 
month.  19,134.  The  second  and  third  weeks  were  un¬ 
usually  dull  and  prices  declined.  The  past  week,  sales 
have  been  more  active  and  prices  tending  upward  slowly. 
The  price  per  lb.  for  Western  corn-fed  swine  now  stands 
11c  live  weight;  diesseJ,  $13X. 


Containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
ood  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  small 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Forty  Fajg’es  Ag'aiii ! — Though  the  past  size 
of  this  journal  has  been  32  pages,  w  hich  is  all  we  iiave 
promised,  we  are  compelled  to  issue  40  pages,  as  we  did 
last  njonth.  Tlie  extra  advertising  in  part  meets  the 
extra  expense  for  paper,  etc.,  and  thus  we  arc  able  to  add 
largely  to  the  reading  columns,  for,  it  will  be  noted  that 
for  every  added  page  of  advertisements,  we  add  at  least 
one  extra  page  of  reading  matter. 


Back  Yoltunet^  oi'tke  Ag'ricaltiirifsit 

for  9  years  are  supplied  neatly  bound  at  $2  each  (or  $2.50 
if  to  be  sent  by  mail)  ;  and  $1.50  unbound  (or  $1.75  if  sent 
by  mail).  The  German  Edition  for  7  years  past,  suppli¬ 
ed  on  the  same  terms,  bound  or  unbound.  Any  single 
number  (for  9  years  past)  sent  for  15  cents  post-paid. 


Flease  speak'oi  tke  Crcrmaa  Fd.i> 
tion. — It  may  not  have  been  noticed  by  all,  that  we  is¬ 
sue  the  Agriculturist  in  the  German  language  also,  and 
this  has  long  been  tlie  only  German  paper  of  tlie  kind  in 
this  country,  though  there  are  here  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  German  cultivators.  Our  German  Edition  contains 
all  the  engravings  and  valuable  articles  of  the  English, 
besides  an  excellent  special  department,  edileJ  by  Hon.  , 
Frederick  Muench,  of  Femme  Osage,  Mo.,  who  is  a  i 


State  Senator,  a  practical  cultivator,  and  a  distinguished 
German  writer.  This  department  occupies  a  coi  tion  of 
the  space  used  for  advertisements  in  the  English  edition. 
The  German  edition  is  supplied  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  English,  and  may  be  clubbed  with  it.  It  ought  to  have 
a  hundred  thousand  circulation.  Our  readers  will  con¬ 
fer  a  favor,  both  upon  the  Publishers,  and  upon  many 
Germans  as  well,  by  making  its  publication  and  char¬ 
acter  more  widely  known.  Many  having  German  gar¬ 
deners,  farmers,  or  laborers,  lake  both  editions. 

Morton’s  Premium  Pens. — We  have 
sent  out  a  good  many  dozens  of  these,  singly,  as  premi¬ 
ums,  and  if  they  give  as  much  satisfaction  as  the  one  we 
eonslantly  use,  they  are  doing  good  service.  One  writes 
that  “  the  pen  is  first-rate,  and  the  pencil  very  convenient 
but  it  ought  to  have  a  magazine  for  pencil  leads.” — There 
is  one  in  every  case,  with  a  good  supply  of  leads,  found 
by  unscrewing  the  pen-holder,  near  the  base  of  the  pen. 

“Arthur  Merton  ”  is  the  title  of  a  most 
valuable  book,  published  by  J.  C.  Garrigues  &  Co., 
Philadelphia.  It  details  the  trials,  temptations,  fall  and 
reformation  of  a  young  man,  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
impart  instruction  to  every  young  person,  as  well  as  to 
all  who  have  the  care  of  youth — to  parents,  guardians, 
employers,  and  teachers  of  both  week-day,  and  Sunday 
schools.  12mo.,  288  pp.  Price  $1,25.  Sent  post-paid  by 
the  publishers  as  above,  or  from  this  office. 

Back  Yolnmes  of  the  6enesee 
Farmer  for  8  years  past,  are  supplied  at  Vxe  Agricul¬ 
turist  office.  Terms  by  mail,  for  bound  volumes,  $1.25 
each,  unbound  $1  each  volume.  The  volumes  for  1864  and 
1865  contain  the  first  24  numbers  of  the  “  Walks  and 
Talks  on  the  Farm,”  of  which  No.  26  is  given  on  (pages 
50-1).  Each  of  the  back  volumes  of  the  Farmer  contains 
much  useful  information. 

Some  January  Niimhers  Belayed. 

— An  increase  over  last  year  of  about  20)000  subscrib¬ 
ers  received  between  Dec.  20,  and  Jan.  15,  taxed  our 
usual  and  extra  office  force  to  the  utmost,  exhausted  the 
customary  provision  of  paper  and  printed  numbers,  and 
rendered  it  utterly  impossible  to  mail  the  January 
number  to  subscribers  as  fast  as  their  names  were  re¬ 
ceived.  Our  mail  clerks,  paper  manufacturers,  and 
pointers,  by  dint  of  hard  day  and  night  work,  caught  up 
with  the  mails  Jan.  10,  and  we  shall  hereafter  be  able  to 
send  the  January  and  succeeding  numbers  to  subscribers 
within  a  short  time  after  the  reception  of  their  names. 

Good  Advertisements  occupy  considei'- 
able  space  in  this  number,  and  many  of  them  are  of 
peculiar  value  at  this  season,  when  every  one  is  laying 
out  his  plans  for  spring.  It  will  pay  to  look  them  all  care¬ 
fully  through.  See  about  their  character,  etc.,  on  page  7, 
last  montli.  We  repeat  the  standing  request,  that  those 
ordering  of  our  advertisers,  sending  for  circulars,  etc., 
will  write  where  the  advertisements  were  seen. 

Tills  is  a,  good  Montli  ibr  Premi¬ 
ums. — A  notice  in  another  column  (p.  44)  announces 
that  the  Premiums  will  remain  open  for  some  time  yet. 
Perhaps  the  present  month  is  the  best  one  in  all  the  year 
to  gather  up  a  large  list  of  subscribers  and  secure  some 
one  or  more  desirable  articles  free.  Many  have  not  yet  re¬ 
newed  their  subscription  to  any  paper,  and*there  is  still  a 
large  multitude  who  have  not  even  seen  a  copy  of  the 
Agriculturist.  This  month  people  are  beginning  to  lav- 
out  their  plans  for  the  next  season's  work,  and  they  will 
be  tlie  more  ready  to  receive  all  the  hints  and  sug¬ 
gestions  they  can  from  papers,  and  otherwise.  Please 
let  them  have  a  look  at  the  Agriculturist,  and  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  lake  it  regularly.  Thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of 
premiums  have  been  already  sent  out,  and  are  giving 
universal  satisfaction.  There  are  plenty  more. 

A  Seed  Store  in  Every  Tovrn.— The 

large  number  of  seed  advertisements  in  this  paper,  all  of 
them  from  good,  reliable  parties,  is  a  specially  valuable 
feature,  alone  worth  the  subscription  price.  The  cost  of 
carrying  seeds  by  Mail  to  the  remotest  corner  of  the  most 
distant  territory  of  our  country,  is  only  eight  cents  pet- 
pound,  or  2  cents  for  each  4  ounces.  This  will  enable 
our  readers,  with  our  advertising  pages  before  them,  to 
procure  good  .seeds  almost  as  conveniently,  and  perhaps 
more  cheaply,  than  if  an  extensive  seed  store  was  loca¬ 
ted  at  every  one’s  door. 

Rural  Annualfii. — The  Rural  Register  (30 
cents),  and  the  Rural  Annual  (25  cents),  are  valuable  to 
every  cultivator,  and  these  annual  volumes  are  worthy  olP 
being  read  and  preserved  for  referenoe.  The  numbers 
of  both  these  works  for  1866  are  now  ready. 
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Value  of*  Corn  Fodder, — The  estimates 
of  the  feeding  qualities  of  corn  stalks  vary  more  perhaps 
than  almost  any  other  article  of  fodder.  These  different 
estimations  are  based  much  more  upon  the  ways  it  is 
used,  than  upon  any  just  notions  of  its  nutritious  value. 
On  the  prairies  and  on  a  large  portion  of  the  West  it  is 
seldom  gathered  at  all,  but  the  cattle  are  left  to  browse  it 
in  the  fields.  On  a  great  part  of  the  South  the  leaves 
and  tender  tops  are  gathered,  bound  in  bundles,  and 
constitute  the  chief  dry  fodder  in  winter.  In  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  States  it  is  usually  hauled  in  after  the  corn  is 
harvested,  and  fed  around  the  stacks,  thrown  upon  grass 
ground  or  in  the  barn-yards.  Some  farmers  take  great 
pains  to  cure  it  well,  house  it  w  ell  if  possible,  and  feed  it 
after  chaffing  it  fine  and  soaking  it  twelve  hours,  or 
steaming  it  till  well  cooked,  usually  adding  bran,  corn  or 
oil  meal  in  moderate  quantities.  These  estimate  corn 
fodder  as  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  good  upland  hay,  for 
all  kinds  of  neat  cattle  and  sheep— but  best  for  cows. 

Xlie  ni.o<i>t  Prolific  Cow  on  Record, 

— We  have  not,  so  far  as  we  remember,  the  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Mr.  Henry  Neff,  of  West  Burre,  Hunting¬ 
don  Co.,  Pa.,  who  is  responsible  for  the  following  very 
remarkable  statement ;  but  he  is  an  old  subscriber  of  the 
Agriculturist,  and  his  letter  carries  with  it  such  assurance 
of  honesty,  that  he  has  our  entire  credence.  Ho  writes  ; 

*•  A  short  time  since  I  read  in  the  N.  Y.  Times  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  very  prolific  cow  in  England,  having/our  calves 
atone  time,  which  all  died  soon  after.  Porter  Town¬ 
ship,  Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa.,  can  beat  that  “all  hollow.” 
When  I  was  a  boy,  about  thirty  years  since,  my  father 
had  a  cow  that  had  eighteen  (18)  calves  at  scwen  (7) 
births.  The  first  time  she  liad  one,  the  next  time  three, 
the  next  time  four ;  three  times  succeeding  this  she  had 
three  each  time,  and  the  last  time  she  had  two.  They  all 
lived  and  grew  up  fine  and  large,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  which  was  one  of  the  four.  When  the  cow  was 
found  in  the  field  with  the  four  calves,  one  w.as  dead, 
although  it  was  ns  large  as  the  living  ones,  and  seemed 
as  perfect  in  every  respect.  I  can  give  any  amount  of 
testimony  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  above,  if  any 
one  thinks  it  incredible  or  wants  more  evidence.” 

rTIaslied  Tiirnips  fbi*  Stock, —  Peter 
Gale,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says :  “I  have  a  stone 
weighing  61)  or  80  pounds,  placed  inside  of  half  of  a  large 
molasses  cask,  set  at  one  side  and  6  inches  from  the  top, 
putting  one  turnip  on  this  stone  at  a  time,  with  a  mallet 
weighing  4  or  5  pounds,  I  mash  a  bushel  in  from  three  to 
five  minutes.”  Would  it  not  be  belter  to  place  the  stone 
over  the  half-hogshead  tub  and  surround  it  (the  stone)  by 
a  bottomless  half  of  a  flour  barrel  to  catch  spatterings  ? 

Farming  ia  Minnesota, — We  do  not 

wish  to  invite  our  readers  to  see  who  will  tell  the  biggest’ 
(true)  story  about  the  profits  of  western  farming,  for  we 
cannot  publish  the  statements  if  they  send  them  ;  but  the 
following  is  given  as  a  remarkable  example  of  success  in 
legitimate  farming  in  very  favorable  seasons,  and  in  a 
location  where  the  rise  in  the  value  of  land  was  very 
rapid.  It  is  given  on  the  authority  of  F.  M.  Crosby,  of 
Dakotah  Co.,  Min. 

“  In  the  year  1863,  J.  W.  Treager  purchased  thirteen 
hundred  acres  of  unimproved  land  in  Washington  Co., 
Minnesota,  for  which  he  paid  $10,000.  In  the  summer  of 
1863  he  broke  seventy-five  acres,  upon  which  he  raised 
a  crop  in  1864.  That  crop  was  sold  for  sufficient  to  pay 
for  the  land  upon  which  it  was  raised,  for  breaking  and 
fencing  it,  and  all  the  expense  of  raising,  harvesting  and 
marketing  tlie  crop,  and  $1,100  besides. 

“  In  the  season  of  1865  he  cultivated  860  acres  of  the 
land  and  raised  ; 


16,000  bushels  of  wheat,  worth.. . $16,000 

7,000  “  “  oats,  “  2.800 

3,000  “  “  barley,  “  2,100 

2,000  “  “  potatoes  “  500 

4,000  “  “  corn,  “  2,600 

Total  value  of  crops  raised  in  1865 . .$24,000 

The  cost  of  seed,  raising,  harvesting  and  market¬ 
ing  the  same  was .  8,000 

Leaving  profit,  after  paying  all  expenses . .$16,000 

Add  the  profit  received  from  the  crop  of  1864 .  1,100 

Makes  the  profit  of  the  two  crops . .$17,100 


It  cost  him  to  break  and  fence  the  land  he  has 
under  cultivation  (ileducting  tlie  expenses  of 
breaking  and  fencing  the  lanil,  cultivated  in 
1664),  which  was  paid  with  the  crop  of  that 

ye»f .  2.200 

To  which  add  the  cost  of  the  land  (deducting  the 

cost  of  the  75  acres  cultivated  in  1864) .  9.500 


Deduct  that  s\im  from  $17,000,  the  total  profit  of  ’ 
1864  and  1865  leaves .  $5,400 


After  paying  for  the  land  and  all  expenses  of  breaking 
and  fencing  it,  and  the  expense  of  seed  and  raising  and 
marketing  his  crops. 

“Mr.  Treagei  has  realized  from  two  crops,  the  first  being 
only  seventy  five  acres,  after  paying  all  expenses,  suf 
ficient  to  pay  foi  1300  acres  of  Ian  I,  to  pay  the  expense 


of  breaking  and  fencing  860  acres  of  it,  and  $5400  in  cash. 

“  The  buildings  upon  his  land  cost  him  $3000,  and  his 
farm  is  now  worth  $35,000,  making  a  total  profit  of 
$37,400. — Farmers  who  h.ave  operated  upon  a  smaller 
scale,  have  realized  profit  in  proportion. 

“  This  is  a  simple  statement  of  facts.  From  it  the  world 
can  judge  whether  farming  in  Minnesota  is  profitable.” 

Ice  lionises  and  Filling:. — Our  plan  for 
an  ice-house  described  on  page  350  (November)  was  not 
intended  for  the  cheapest  one  that  would  keep  Ice  well, 
but  for  a  good  one  in  which  the  theory  of  the  best  way 
to  keep  ice  is  well  carried  out,  and  which  would  keep 
ice  well  on  any  soil  and  in  any  climate  or  exposure.  The 
fact  is  that  some  of  the  cheapest,  most  carelessly  knock¬ 
ed  together  houses,  if  the  ice  is  Only  w  ell  packed,  keep 
it  excellently,  while  some  built  at  great  expense,  which 
lack  good  drainage  or  ventilation,  or  something  else,  keep 
itbut  two  or  three  months.  Ice  houses  ought  to  be  filled, 
if  possible,  in  very  cold  weather,  after  the  interior 
of  the  house  has  become  thoroughly  cold,  and  when  the 
ice  itself  is  not  only  perfectly  dry.  but  very  cold.  It  re¬ 
tains  this  cold  a  long  lime,  and  besides,  if  the  cakes  are 
well  cut  and  closely  packed,  with  the  interstices  chinked 
full  of  ice  dust  or  snow’  a  few  pailfuls  of  water  may  be 
dashed  on,  which  will  immediately  freeze  and  make  the 
whole  nearly  a  solid  mass.  Cakes  thus  frozen  together, 
will  nevertheless  crack  apart  easily  when  the  ice  is  needed 
in  summer.  The  ice  cakes  should  be  cut  with  right 
angles,  and  of  uniform  sizes,  so  that  the  layers  may  fit 
the  size  of  the  house  as  nearly  as  possible,  leaving 
about  6  Inches  all  around,  to  be  filled  with  straw  or  saw¬ 
dust  closely  packed.  It  is  usually  best  to  lay  a  bed  of 
tanbark  or  straw,  some  three  inches  thick  upon  a  level 
floor  of  boards,  such  as  was  described  in  the  November 
number,  but  if  the  floor  be  of  rails  or  of  hoards  laid  un¬ 
evenly  upon  the  ground,  the  bed  sho\ild  be  6  or  8  inches 
thick.  The  floor  should  never  be  of  matched  boards,  for 
it  must  allow  water  to  pass  through  freely.  In  large  ice 
houses  the  practice  of  setting  the  cakes  of  ice  on  Ihe 
edges,  is  frequently  advocated.  We  see  no  reason  to 
prefer  it  in  small  house.s,  for  if  the  ice  be  carefully 
packed,  all  the  thawing  will  take  place  at  the  exterior  of 
the  mass.  When  filled,  the  ice  should  be  covered  with 
a  tliick  layer  of  straw. 

Making  a  Solid  Mass  of  Ice. — Where 
a  supply  of  water  can  be  had,  with  a  little  fall,  and  where 
there  is  sufficient  cold  weather,  an  ice  house  can  be 
readily  filled  with  a  solid  mass  of  ice  at  trifling  expense. 
Arrange  a  pipe  so  that  the  water  can  be  thrown  out 
over  the  floor  of  the  ice  house  in  the  form  of  fine  spray, 
as  from  tlie  rose  nr  a  watering  pot.  This  will  freeze  as 
it  falls,  quite  rapidiy  in  cold  weather,  and  in  a  brief  time 
a  whole  house  can  be  thus  filled  w’ith  a  solid  mass. 

Mules  and  Horse  Teams.  —  “  Bob.” 
There  are  a  good  many  good  things  about  mule  teams, 
but  you  can’t  trust  them.  With  steady  work,  if  not 
abused,  and  with  enough  to  eat  they  wiil  do  more  work 
than  most  horses.  No  teams  we  ever  saw  will  do  more 
work  than  those  little  Kanuck  stallions,  which  twenty 
years  ago  were  much  more  common  than  they  are  now. 
They  would  weigh  about  800  to  1000  pounds  apiece  when 
fat,  were  as  spry  as  cats,  tough  as  knots,  afraid  of  noth¬ 
ing,  and  reliable.  As  a  general  thing,  too,  they  knew 
more  than  their  drivers,  about  many  things.  All  the 
horses  we  use  for  farm  work  are  mares  or  geldings,  and 
they  are  therefore  more  liable  to  disease,  need  more 
care,  will  not  stand  so  hard  work,  have  less  pluck,  are 
more  apt  to  shy,  etc.  In  all  these  particulars  a  horse  is 
hurt  by  gelding-but  it  does  a  mule  good.  Mules  will 
bear  a  certain  kind  of  abuse  better  than  hor.ses.  They 
are  very  knowing,  and  teachable  if  they  must  learn,  not 
naturally  docile  like  a  good  horse.  They  make  good 
farm  teams,  but  are  better  adapted  to  tlie  climate  of  the 
Southern  states  than  to  ours. 

Windmills.— In  reply  to  several  inquiries 
for  windmill  powers,  we  will  state  tliat  such  are  now 
employed  all  over  the  country,  for  pumping  water, 
churning,  driving  saws  for  cutting  fire  wood,  and  they 
may  be  made  to  run  thrashing  machine.-!,  or  grain  mills. 
Such  a  mill  can  be  erected  over  or  near  a  barn,  lo  drive 
several  kinds  of  machinery  .and  any  skillful  mechanic  can 
put  one  up.  If  the  wings  are  not  self-regulating,  a 
brake  can  be  applied  to  some  journal  to  stop  them,  or  to 
make  them  run  slowly  during  a  gale. 

A  Warm  Poultry  House  for  Maine. 

—X  would-be  poultry  fancier  in  Androscoggin  Co.  asks 
how  he  can  build  warm  enough  for  Black  Spanish  Fow  Is. 
In  December,  1864,  we  gave  a  plan  of  a  poultry  house, 
which  wax  lathed  and  plastered,  ceiling  and  all,  and  had 
conveniences  for  fire  in  very  severe  weather.  This  Is'an 
expensive  plan,  but  good.  The  best  thing  for  our  Midne 
friend  to  do  is,  to  dig  out  a  pit  3  feet  deep,  about  8  feet 


wide,  and  as  long  as  he  pleases ;  lay  up  a  back-wall  8 
feet  high,  and  a  front  wall  towards  the  east  and  south  5 
feet  high,  with  a  4x6  inch  plate  on  eiich,  laid  in  raoriat 
or  cement.  Between  tlie  end-walls,  2)^  feet  from  the 
back  plate,  lay  a  strip  of  scantling,  supported  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  if  necessary,  by  braces  to  the  back  wall ;  roof  over 
between  this  and  the  back,  and  set  6  foot  green-house 
sashes  to  cover  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  pit,  to  rest  on 
the  front  wall,  and  this  scantling— rafters  being  set  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  width  of  the  s.ashes.  Make  holes  for 
ventilation  in  the  back  wall,  set  the  roosts  very  low — not 
over  3  feet  high,  and  all  on  one  level— provide  other 
conveniences  and  necessities  as  frequently  directed. 
Miike  the  door  in  one  end,  anri  the  entrance  boarded  off 
from  the  fowls’  quarters.  Finally  bank  up  tlie  earth  on 
the  outside,  making  very  thick  earth  walls,  well  sodded. 
Sucli  a  liouse  will  be  w-arm  both  summer  and  winter. 
Thorough  drainage  is  very  necessary,  .and  in  winter  It 
will  probably  be  best  to  have  thick  straw  mats,  made  to 
roil,  to  lay  over  the  glass  on  very  cold  nights. 

Cheap  Stump  Pullers.— Reuben  Seip, 
Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  inquires  for  a  cheap  stump  puller. 
He  will  find  illustrations  of  three  different  stump  pullers 
in  the  Agriculturist  for  1865,  one  on  p.  77,  March  ;  p.  114, 
April,  and  p.  371,  December.  For  pulling  sound  slumps, 
a  very  strong  machine  is  required,  having  a  large  screw 
to  lift  a  slump  vertically,  or  a  system  of  pulleys  with  a 
long  chain  and  iron  rods  attached  to  another  stump,  draw¬ 
ing  over  the  top  of  a  frame  set  near  the  stump  to  be  lifted. 

White  Clover.  —  “  Will  Swedish  White 
Clover  give  a  large  yield  of  good  hay?”  Not  equal  to 
red  clover.  It  can  be  obtained  at  most  seed  stores. 

Ciarden  Notes. — Rev.  W.  K.  Dare)’,  Middle- 
essex  Co..  Mass.,  sends  us  what  we  consider  a  model 
letter,  for  it  gives  as  well  as  asks  information.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  bits  of  garden  experience  will  interest  many. 
Some  of  Mr.  D.’s  queries  are  answered  in  the  present 
number,  and  others  will  be  attended  to  in  time. 

“A  few  Garden  Notes  for  1865.  The  Cooks’  Favorite 
Tomato  has  proved,  with  me,  to  be  nothing  belter  than 
the  Early  Apple,  long  grown.  The  Early  York  is.  how¬ 
ever,  a  decided  improvement  ;  being  fully  a  week  earlier 
than  the  Apple,  smooth  and  good-flavored,  and  an  abun- 
diint  bear.ci.  Of  course,  the  Fejee  still  maintains  its 
rank  as  a  late  Tomato. — Of  Beans,  the  Fejee  (from 
Gregory,  of  Marblehead)  proves  with  me.  to  be  not  only 
the  earliest,  but  decidedly  the  best  of  the  hush  sorts.  It 
resembles  the  Cranbeiry  Bean  in  tenderness  and  flavor; 
but  is  much  e;irlier. — The  Esirly  Wakefield  Cabbage  has, 
this  year,  given  great  satis'action,  proving  early,  tender 
and  of  excellent  flavor.  It  is  nearly  as  early  as  Early 
York,  but  has  none  of  its  flabbine.<!s  or  toughness.  It 
also  grows  larger  with  me  than  the  Winnigstadt.” 

Cauliflowers. — “W.  K.  D.”  Cauliflowers 
will  sometimes  run  up  to  flower  in  dry  weather.  They 
must  be  kept  growing  when  once  stiii  ted,  by  watering  if 
need  be.  We  have  found  both  Early  and  Half-early 
Paris  to  do  on  sandy  soil,  but  we  used  a  good  dressing  of 
muck  and  ashes. 

Onions.  —  J.  M.  Shaver,  Westmoreland  Co., 
Pa.  The  whole  story  of  Onion  culture  is  given  in  our 
pamphlet  on  that  subject.  Price  by  mail  20  cents.  At 
the  season  for  sowing  we  give  directions  in  the  Monthly 
Notes,  but  of  course  ciinnot  go  so  fully  into  the  matter. 

I.imc  in  tSic  Orrliartl. — Levi  Lebo,  Dau¬ 
phin  Co.,  Pa.,  wishes  lo  plow  his  orchard  for  a  crop  and 
tise  lime,  and  says  “  most  of  our  farmers  here  think  lime 
destructive  to  fruit  trees.”  Most  of  our  farmers  find  lime 
a  beneficial  manure.  If  other  crops  on  your  land  are 
benefitted  by  lime,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  hurting  the 
trees.  In  many  parts  of  New  England  it  is  regarded 
almost  as  a  specific  for  old  orchards  beginning  to  fail. 

Mulcliin^  Trees. — One  of  our  Westchester 
friends,  when  lie  plants  a  tree  in  spring,  sows  a  circle  of 
buckwheat  all  around  it  quite  thickly.  When  the  buck¬ 
wheat  is  in  blossom,  he  pulls  it  up  and  lays  it  around  the 
tree  for  a  mulch.  In  this  way,  whatever  nourishment 
has  been  abstracted  from  the  soil,  is  returned  to  it  by  the 
decay  of  the  buckwheat. 

Are  Butternut  Trees  In|urioiis?— 

J.  B.  Howe,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  Young  fniit  trees 
may  be  injured  by  butternut  and  other  forest  trees,  if  the 
roots  of  the  latter  are  so  near  as  to  rob  the  fruit  trees  of 
nourisliment  or  to  unduly  shade  them. 

Flant  Humljugrs.— Letters  and  circulars 
are  received  whioh  show  that  the  venders  of  wonderful 
plants  are  still  abroad.  Some  chap  is  about  In  Ohio,  sel¬ 
ling  plums  which  tlie  Curcnllo  will  not  touch,  berause 
they  are  on  stocks  of  the  wild  plum,  and  “quinces  ns 
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tielicioiis  as  peaches  which  may  be  eaten  right  from  the 
tree.”  But  he  is  nothing  to  Luther  Sutton,  who  hails 
from  Wisconsin.  Luther  has  wheat  with  seven  heads  on 
one  stalk.  Likewise  he  has  seed  of  the  “  Western 
Green  Tea,”  which  people  must  be  very  green  to  buy. 
Moreover,  he  has  “  paint  seed.”  A  wonderful  seed  it  is 
loo— with  botii  paint  and  oil  in  the  seed,  and  as  brooms 
can  be  made  from  the  lops  of  this  w'onderful  plant,  we 
don’t  see  why  not  paint  brushes  too.  Besides  all  this, 
tile  same  chap  will  “doctor  for  fits,  cold  sores  and  con¬ 
sumption,  one  month  on  trial  for  the  receipt  of  15  cents 
down,”  which  is  cheap.  The  blasphemous  wretch  uses 
tlie  name  of  the  Almighty  several  times  in  his  circillar,' 
and  calls  himself  a  “Minister  of  the  Cross  of  Christ.” 
Will  not  people  learn  tliat  seeds,  plants,  trees  and  such 
things  of  real  value,  do  not  first  find  their  way  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  through  peddlers,  nor  through  the  agency  of  such 
circulars  as  we  have,  described. 

CSrape  Mildew,  Kcmedy  l*roposed. 

Mr.  J.  Maccracken,  Secretary  of  the  Hocking  Valley 
Horticultural  Society,  sends  minutes  of  a  meeting  held 
at  Lancaster,  0.,  from  which  we  extract  the  following : 
“  Informal  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Fetters  in  regard 
to  mulching  as  a  preventive  of  mildew  in  vineyards  and 
protection  to  orchards.  He  had  experienced  the  bene¬ 
fits  by  comparing  results  in  portions  of  his  vineyards 
mulched  and  not  mulched,  and  he  was  so  well  satisfied 
of  the  benefits,  that  he  intended- mu  Idling  his  whole  vine¬ 
yard  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches  with  bagasse  (the 
ground  cane  of  sorghum),  thereby  protecting  the  soil 
from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun.  Dr.  Sanders  always  keeps 
surface  soil  wet,  believing  that  rain  on  hot  parched  soil 
creates  mildew.”  Mr.  M.  states,  tliat  while  neighbor¬ 
ing  vineyards  were  ravaged  by  mildew,  the  mulched 
portion  of  Mr.  Fetter's  remained  inline  condition.  Please 
send  the  note  on  propagating  the  Delaware. 

An  Essay  om  Crrape  Culture. — We 

are  indebted  to  Col.  B.  P.  Jolinson,  Sec.  N.  Y.  State 
Agl.  Society,  for  a  copy  of  an  Essay  on  Grape  Culture 
in  Steuben  Co.,  by  Hon.  Goldsmith  Dennislon.  This  Es¬ 
say  forms  a  part  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for 
1865,  and  is  also  printed  separately  in  a  pamphlet  form. 
Steuben  Co.,  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  great  grape  regions 
of  the  country,  and  this  account  of  the  character  of  the 
land  devoted  to  vineyards,  and  the  methods  of  culture 
that  have  proved  successful,  is  interesting  and  useful. 
It  is  fully  illustrated  by  maps,  etc.  There  are  doubtless 
many  other  localiiies  as  well  adapted  to  the  grow  th  of 
the  grape,  as  are  those  near  Crooked  Lake,  and  this 
Essay  will  be  a  useful  aid  in  forming  an  opinion  of  them. 

'Elie  Catawba  iu  Iowa. — Mr.  A.  Brodt, 
Lee  Co.,  Iowa,  sends  us  samples  of  Catawba  wine,  which 
shows  that  ihe  grape  ripens  with  him.  The  wine,  tliough 
of  a  lighter  character  than  that  made  further  South,  was 
exceedingly  well  made  and  a  very  creditable  specimen. 

Steubeu  County  drapes. — The  neish- 
borhood  of  Crooked  Lake,  in  Steuben  Co.,  .seems  to  be 
especially  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  grape,  and  the 
brands  of  Hammondsport,  Vrbana,  Pleasant  Valley,  and 
others,  have  already  become  well  known  in  tlie  Mew 
York  Market.  On  the  Idth  of  December,  we  saw  ten 
tons  of  grapes  from  those  places,  at  the  Commission  store 
of  C.  W.  Ideli,  on  West  st.  The  fruit  was  Isabella  and 
Catawba,  in  5  and  10  pound  boxes,  and  in  excellent  order. 
It  met  with  a  ready  saie  at  20  cents  per  pound  w  holesale. 

ESeeping'  drape  Cuttings. — Rev.  \V.  K. 

Darcey.  In  a  dry  cellar  in  dry  sand,  the  grape  wood 
will  be  likely  to  become  dry  itself.  In  a  cool  cellar, 
they  will  do  well  if  the  sand  be  kept  moist,  but  if  it  be 
both  dry  and  warm,  it  is  better  to  bury  the  cuttings  out  of 
doors  below  the  reach  of  hard  frosts.  By  putting  some 
straw  or  litter  over  the  place,  the  ground  may  be  kept 
from  freezing  so  that  they  can  be  easily  taken  out. 

Iona  and  Israella  drapes.— W.  S. 

Waters,  Wilson  Co.,  Tenn.  We  have  nothing  to  add  to 
th*  opinion  given  in  October  last.  They  are  both  worthy 
of  trial  in  your  State —  I.  Mattison,  DeKalb  Co.,  Ill. 
The  Iona  is  not  as  hard  to  strike  from  cuttings  as  the 
Delaware.  It  is  easily  propagated  from  cuttings  in  the 
open  ground,  but  the  wood  is  just  now  too  valuable  to 
use  in  that  way. 

Apples  iu  Wisconsin.— E.  W.  Daniels, 
Washara  Co.  says,  that  with  him  the  King  of  Tompkins 
Co.  proves  one  of  the  most  tender  varieties.  From  his 
own  experience  and  that  of  his  fruit  growing  neighbors, 
he  gives  the  following  as  the  hardiest.  Dncliess  of  01- 
denbnrgh,  Talman  Sweet.  Golden  Rnsset,  Perry  Russet, 
St.  Lawrence,  Reil  Aslrachan,  Fameuse  or  Snow,  Fail 
Orange,  Sops  of  Wine  and  Westfield  Seek  no-fnrther. 


Apple  .for  a  — J.  Osborn,  Union 

Co.,  N.  J.  Apparently  Victuals  and  Drink,  a  favorite 
variety  in  some  parts  of  your  Stale,  where  it  is  also  cal¬ 
led  Big  Sweet,  and  Pompey. 

Crn1>  Cider. — A  corresponcieufc  wishes  to 
know  how  the  famous  Crab  Cider  of  Franklin  Co..  Pa., 
is  made,  and  what  kind  of  apples  are  used.  Will  some 
of  our  Franklin  Co.  readers  respond  ? 

Emit  Drawinj^s. — “F.  H.  H.,”  White 
Marsh,  Pa.,  sends  some  clever  drawings,  wliich  he  need 
not  be  ashamed  to  pul  his  name  to.  The  large  apple  is 
Peck's  Pleasant.  A  fine  fruit  and  good  keeper.  The 
other  we  do  not  recognize  so  readily.  It  may  be 
Jefferis,  a  Chester  Co.  variety— but  that  is  a  guess  only. 
The  other  fruit  is  that  of  Celastrus  scandens.  See  en¬ 
graving  and  description  in  August,  1864. 

Eoretst  Trees. — Many  correspondents.  It 
is  our  intention  to  give  more  attention  to  the  culture  of 
these  than  we  have  lieretofore  done.  No  progress  can 
be  made  with  their  propagation  at  this  season.  If  any 
seeds  are  on  hand,  do  not  let  them  dry  up.  Thin  shelled 
seeds  should  be  kept  in  sand,  and  those  very  difficult  to 
start,  such  as  Thorns  and  hard  nuts,  sliould  bepiitinto 
boxes  of  earth  and  exposed  to  the  cold  of  winter.  Ar¬ 
bor  Vit*  seed  may  be  kept  in  sand. 

European  Alder. — J.  G.  Eisentrandt, 
Washington  Co.,  Wis.  The  European  Alder  is  sold  at 
large  nurseries,  but  at  a  price  which  would  make  it  too 
costly  to  plant  on  river  banks  to  keep  them  from  wasli- 
ing.  Our  native  Alders  would  answer  as  well,  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  White  Willow  would  be  better  than  either. 

Exterminating:  Eociist  Sprouts. — 
“  E.  K.  T  ,”  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes.  “I  would  bo 
thankful  if  some  person  could  recommend,  through  the 
Agriculturist,  an  effectual  way  to  remove  or  prevent 
young  locusts  growing  up  from  the  old  roots.”  The 
only  way  is  to  cut  oflf  the  sprouts  when  they  are  not  more 
than  a  foot  or  two  high.  Young  locust  trees  will  give 
little  or  no  trouble  if  tliey  are  mowed  twice  every  season, 
close  to  the  ground,  when  grass  is  cut  for  hay. 

Eate  Strawberries. — B.  F.  Butterfield, 
Windham  Co  ,  Vt.  Tlie  Georgia  Mammoth  is  perliaps 
tlie  best  of  the  later  varieties,  and  is  a  fair  fruit,  hard 
enough  to  bear  transportation  to  market. 

Flowering’  Slirabs. — Mr.  II.  Allen,  Wash¬ 
ington  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  shrub  witli  double  yellow  flow¬ 
ers  seen  at  Central  Park  was  doubtless  Kerria  Japonica 
(often  incorrectly  called  Corchorus  Japonica),  the  Japan 
globe  flower.  It  spreads  greatly  by  means  of  suckers 
and  often  becomes  troublesome.  The  Rose  of  Sharon, 
Hibiscus  Syriacus,  may  be  had  at  any  of  the  nurseries. 

Wasliing  Seeds. — One  of  our  readers  cal¬ 
led  in  to  say  that  the  easiest  way  to  wash  tomato,  cucum¬ 
ber  and  other  slimy  seeds,  is  to  tie  lliem  in  a  cloth  and 
then  wash  them,  clolh  and  all,  in  soap  snds,  then  rinse 
and  dry.  He  says  that  the  mucilage  is  readily  removed 
by  this  treatment.  Make  a  note  to  try  it  next  summer. 

Foison  Ivy. — Joseph  Lux.  That  this  plant 
poisons  some  persons  and  is  harmless  to  o.thers  is  a 
well  known  fact.  We  cannot  tell  why,  any  more  than 
we  can  why  clieese.  honey,  or  any  otlier  nsnally  harmless 
things  are  poisonous  to  some  individuals.  The  queries 
propounded  by  you  are  without  the  scope  of  an  agricuL 
tural  journal,  as  they  refer  to  obscure  points  in  pathology. 

Xlie  Fractical  Eatoinologist. — We 

have  received  two  numbers  of  tliis  slieet,  and  find  it  filled 
with  interesting  matter  relating  to  insects,  presented  in  a 
popular  form.  It  may  be  had  by  sending  12  cents  in 
stamps,  to  E.  T.  Cresson,  51S  South  13th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Xlie  Fotato  Trade. — New  York  enjoys 
a  very  large  inland  and  coastwise  commerce  in  potatoes, 
whicli  has  sprung  up,  or  at  least  immensely  increased 
witliin  a  few  years.  Formerly  the  seaboard  towns  of 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Long  Island  were  chiefly 
interested  in  this  trade,  and  their  crops  were  for  the  most 
part  calculated  for  marketing  in  fall  or  winter.  Now, 
however,  the  tlade  is  controlled  by  dealers  who  purchase 
at  the  West,  cliiefly  along  tlie  lines  of  emigrant  travel. 
They  make  use  in  cold  weather  of  the  returning  emigrant 
cars  in  wliich  fires  may  be  kept  up  if  there  i.s  any  dang¬ 
er  from  frost :  and  thus,  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  at 
an  expense  quite  inconsiderable,  compared  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  the  crop  of  the  great  West  is  brought  to  our 
markets.  We  learn  that  tliis  system,  which  wa.s  at  first 
put  in  operation,  according  to  the  Detroit  Free  Press  in 
Southern  Michigan,  by  a  Mr.  Shoeoraft  of  St.  Joseph  Co., 


in  1857-3— is  gradually  extending— as  it  sliould.  The 
use  of  warmed  cars  should  not  be  confined  to  potatoes  ; 

apples,  and  other  roots,  especially  carrots  for  cattle 
feed,  might  be  profitably  transported  in  this  way.  Another 
result  is  that  eastern  fanners  who  formerly  raised  winter 
potatoes  now  make  their  c'ops  in  mid-summer,  or  hold 
tliem  over  for  spring  prices.  The  former  is  the  best 
practice,  for  the  land  is  used  for  a  crop  of  cabbages,  or 
pickles  after  the  potatoes  come  off,  with  great  profit  if 
in  good  condition  and  well  enough  tilled  and  attended. 

A  i^'e’vv  IVoa'lc  osi  llee-Iceepiaig:. — Mr. 
Quinby,  wliose  work  on  bee-keeping  has  long  been  a 
standard  one,  has  entirely  rewrillen  the  volume,  and 
given  the  results  of  an  experience  of  many  years.  The 
work  is  well  illustrated,  and  directions  for  all  the  piactl- 
cal  operations  in  the  .-•piary  are  given.  The  plates  of  this 
work  have  been  ready  for  some  time,  and  we  have  only 
been  waiting  until  tlie  printers  sliould  be  relieved  of  the 
pressure  of  holiilay  work  to  print  and  issue  it.  It  will 
be  ready  during  the  present  month. 

The  Egti'opcaii  XimeJceeper  largely 
advertised  to  be  sent  on  receipt  of  one  dollar,  in  some 
cases  50  cents,  is  a  form  of  sun  dial  on  a  card,  costing  the 
maker  perhaps  5  cents,  and  of  liille  or  no  practical 
value.  An  advertisement  of  it  was  offered  to  tlie  Jgri- 
culturist,  but  declined  because  it  was  thought  the  pur¬ 
chasers  would  not  receive  the  worth  of  their  money, 

Vict,os*’s  Stories,  for  boys  and  girls,  by 
the  writer  of  “Uncle  Paul’s  Stories,”  is  an  excellent 
book  for  children.  There  are  45  of  these  stories,  told  in 
a  pleasant  manner,  and  each  inculcating  some  valuable 
lesson,  without  being  '"preachy"  in  style.  The  numerous 
engravings,  its  printing  and  binding,  are  all  attractive. 
Published  by  the  .American  Tract  Society,  Boston. 

Ado1»es  or  Soin1>iiri!it:  Bi'icics. — N.  J. 

Smith,  Mitchell  Co.,  Iowa.  We  have  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  wdth  houses  built  of  these,  in  Northern  Mexico. 
There  the  climate  is  perfectly  dry  for  nine  months  in  the 
year,  and  there  is  but  very  little  frost.  The  houses  are 
seldom  more  than  one  story  in  hight.  with  very  thick 
walls.  When  covered  by  a  good  roof  and  tlie  outside  is 
protected  by  a  thick  coat  of  plastering,  they  stand  very 
well,  but  when,  as  is  usually  the  case  there,  the  roof  is 
faulty  and  the  walls  unplastered,  the  bricks  wash  away 
badly  in  heavy  rains,  and  they  require  pretty  thorough 
repairs  at  the  close  of  the  rainy  season.  We  know  of  no 
instances  iu  which  tliis  material  has  been  used  in  North¬ 
ern  climates.  It  strikes  us  that  the  great  difficulty,  in  our 
uncertain  climate,  would  he  to  get  the  brii^ks  thoroughly 
dry.  If  tliey  retained  any  considerable  amount  of  moist¬ 
ure,  the  frost  would  cause  them  to  crumble.  We  should 
be  glad  to  hear  from  any  who  have  tried  tliis  material. 

IVire  Clotlies  Eiwe. — Ctiarles  Sylvester, 
of  -Mercer  County,  N.  J.,  writes :  “  We  have  used  a 
Wire  Clothes  Line  for  over  five  years.  It  has  not  been 
hou-sed  at  all,  and  it  is  just  as  good  as  ever.  It.  does  not 
injure  Ihe  clothes  a  bit.  It  is  an  old  telegrapli  wire  about 
inch  in  diameter  and  ‘galvanized’,  (tliat  is,  coated 
with  zinc.)  The  wire  was  a  present  to  us,  so  I  do  not 
know  what  it  costs,  but  can  assure  y’ou  it  will  pay  for 
everybody  to  get  one.”  [We  believe  it.— Eds.] 

“  Eoot^cn  a,  Rusted  Tiglit,  by 

holding  a  tiainrner  or  .something  heavy  against  one  side, 
then  placing  a  cold  chisel  as  you  would  to  cut  the  nut 
through  to  the  bolt ;  give  a  few  light  taps  on  the  cliisel, 
which  will  expand  and  loosen  the  nut  and  seldom'injure 
it.”  So  says  “  P.  G.”  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


Eaurel  Foisouiaig'.— Another  remedy  is 
propose  !  by  a  Farmer  of  Wickford,  R.  I.,  whioli  is  salt 
pork  forced  down  the  throat  of  cattle  and  sheep  that 
have  been  poisoned  by  Laurel.  He  says  that  he  has  tried 
it  with  success.  Such  an  inert  antidode  would  indicate 
that  the  poison  must  be  very  mild,  or  the  medicine  useless. 

Seeds  l»y  Mail, — E.  P.  Horne,  Denver, 
Colorado.  Seeds  and  plants  liave  a  legal  right  to  go 
wherever  there  are  Post  routes  and  Post  Offices,  at  the 
same  rates  in  the  Territories  as  in  the  Stales.  We  fre¬ 
quently  send  and  receive  such  things  in  this  way  from 
Washington,  and  other  Territories. 

Flaut  ibr  Edgii&g's.— D.  Noble,  Shawanaw 
Co..  Wis.  The  plant  is  Lycopodium  compl anatum,  and  is 
noticed  on  page  22.  Mr.  N.  recommends  this  for  edgings, 
but  we  do  not  understand  from  his  letter  that  he  has  so 
used  .it  liimself.  With  us  it  only  grows  well  In  the  shade. 
If  Mr.  Noble  has  succeeded  with  it  In  cultivation,  w* 
will  thank  him  for  an  account  of  its  management. 
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Impleineut  Trials,  imtlcr  tlie  »irec- 
tion  of  tUe  N.  Y.  S.  Agricultural  Society.— 

A  real  stride  foru-.ard.—The  Secrelary  of  the  N.  Y.  S. 
Agricultui  iil  Society  has  issued  a  schedule  for  a  trial  of 
mowers  and  reapers,  to  take  place  at  some  time  and 
place  during  the  coming  summer,  to  be  decided  upon  at 
the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  (14th  of  February).  The 
circular,  which  we  have  received,  gives  evidence  that 
the  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  as  full  justice,  and  as 
complete  a  test  of  all  the  qualities  of  each  machine  as 
possible.  We  hope,  liowever,  it  will  not  be  settled  upon 
as  the  absolute  guide  of  the  committees  of  judges,  with¬ 
out  essential  modifications.  Any  one  applying  to  Col.  B. 
P.  Johnson,  Albany,  will  receive  this  circular.  (Send 
postage.)  Besides  the  mower  and  reaper  trial,  it  is  also 
proposed  to  try,  at  the  same  time,  hay  rakes,  hay  tedders, 
hay  presses,  threshing  machines,  fan  mills,  etc.,  hay  cut¬ 
ters.  arrangements  for  loading  and  unloading  hay,  bind¬ 
ing  grain,  also  horse  powers,  and  portable  engines. 

It  is  intended,  also,  to  hold  early  in  the  season  a  trial 
of  Plows,  together  with  harrows,  cultivators,  spaders, 
clod  crushers,  rollers,  drills,  horse  hoes,  etc.,  for  which 
.schedules  will  be  submitted  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
meeting  at  .Albany,  at  the  date  above  given. 

©rag'-Saw  CJiiestioiis. — C.  T.  Logan, 
Fulton  Co.,  Pa.  The  drag-saw  teeth  should  be  filed  to 
cut  in  draggiing,  and  not  in  shoving  ;  for  thus  the  saw  is 
in  no  danger  of  bending,  it  clears  better,  and  in  sawing 
large  logs  cuts  faster,  and  with  less  strain  to  the  ma¬ 
chinery  A  20-inch  stroke  is  rather  short  for  logs  more 
than  2  feet  in  diameter  ,  an  adjustable  crank-pin  is  often 
a  convenience.  You  will  find  130  pounds  rather  a  light 
weight  for  your  fly  or  driving  wheel ;  200  to  300  would 
probably  be  better. 

Tlie  CattSe  Plague.— The  most  recent  ac¬ 
counts  from  Great  Britain  seem  a  little  more  favorable, 
yet  the  great  distress  and  still  greater  danger  is  not  abat¬ 
ed.  Tile  shutting  off  of  Canadian  sheep  and  beeves  from 
our  markets  by  the  recent  law  seems  at  present  product¬ 
ive  of  no  good,  though  it  is  a  wise  precaution  to  make 
perfectly  sure  that  neither  sheep  nor  neat  stock  should  be 
allowed  to  enter  this  country  which  by  any  possibility 
might  bring  the  seeds  of  the  disease.  A  fine  lot  of  long 
wool  sheep,  imported  for  breeding  purposes,  arrived  in 
the  harbor  in  the  midst  of  the  cold  snap  and  were  refus¬ 
ed  permission  to  land.  Eight  of  them  died  from  exposure, 
and  the  rest  we  presume  have  been  reshipped.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  will  doubtless  make  good  the  loss,  for  it  is  quite 
the  same  as  taking  private  property  for  public  use. 

The  Coun.  State  Ag’l.  Society  held 
its  annual  meeting  at  Hartford,  on  the  10th  ultimo.  The 
report  of  the  corresponding  Secretary  is  interesting  and 
valuable  for  the  review  of  the  agricultural  and  stock  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  State  ;  and  the  notice  it  takes  of  the  Rin-  ! 
derpest,  as  it  exists  in  Europe  and  England.  The  old 
oflicers  were  re-elected,  viz. ;  E.  H.  Hyde,  of  Stafford, 
Pres’t.  ;  T.  S.  Gold,  of  W.  Cornwall,  Cor.  Sec’y. ;  Bur- 
dett  Loomis,  Windsor  Locks,  Recording  Sec’y.  The  N. 
E.  Society  is  invited  to  hold  its  next  fair  in  Connecticut. 

The  ©epartmesit  of  Agriculture. — 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  not  having  made 
much  by  threatening  the  Agricultural  papers,  has  turned 
the  batteries  of  his  wrath  towards  his  subordinates,  whom 
he  suspects  of  being  in  league  with  us,  and  of  supplying 
us  with  facts  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  that  blundersome 
concern.  As  usual,  Isaac  Newton  is  on  the  wrong  track. 
Had  we  any  communications  from  them,  which  we  have 
not,  we  should  not  make  use  of  them,  knowing  it  would 
place  them  in  an  unpleasant  relation  to  the  head  of  the 
Department.  We  seldom  see  any  of  the  gentlemen  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Department,  and  when  we  do,  we  have 
more  pleasant  subjects  of  conversation  tlian  Mr.  Isaac 
Newton.  More  than  all  this,  there  is  not  the  least  need 
of  going  to  any  one  in  the  Department  for  knowledge  of 
its  doings.  There  are  several  persons  in  Washington, 
outside  of  his  subterranean  dominions.  If  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  doesn’t  know  that  when  he  visits  tlie  other  Depart¬ 
ments,  it  is  a  signal  for  all  the  clerks  to  look  out  for  fun, 
we  will  let  him  know  it.  We  don’t  propose  to  let  the 
Commissioner  know  how  we  learn  about  his  official  do¬ 
ings,  hut  we  have  a  plenty  that  are  not  in  his  report; 
suffice  it  to  say,  they  do  not  come  from  any  one  over 
whom  he  has  any  control.  For  instance,  when  we  won¬ 
der  at  the  small  results  of  the  propagating  garden,  which 
being  a  government  establishment  with  a  most  capable 
horticulturist  in  cliarge  of  it,  we  know  that  the  fault  is 
not  the  Superintendent’s,  but  that  gentleman  does  not  in¬ 
form  us  that  his  work  is  all  for  nought.  Other  people 
tell  us,  that  every  pear,  grape,  and  other  fruit  as  soon  as  j 
it  shows  any  signs  of  ripeness,  is  picked  by  the  Commis-  ; 
sione'r  or  by  his  orders,  an  l  sent  to  some  Senator  or  other  I 
''public  functionary,  and  the  whole  purposes  of  the  gard¬ 
en,  that  of  testing  and  comparing  fruits,  etc.,  is  pervert-  ' 


ed.  When  we  have  a  laugh  over  the  hydraulic .  press 
blunder,  we  merely  repeat  what  is  told  in  the  Wasliington 
circles  as  “  Old  Peanut's  last.”  And  when  we  say,  that 
the  Department  is  frittering  away  the  valuable  time  of  the 
entomologist  on  work  of  little  use,  while  his  valuable 
book  on  insects  lies  neglecled,  we  only  use  our  own  eyes. 
This  much  injustice  to  the  gentlemen  above  alluded  to. 
Almost  daily  we  see  in  some  paper  some  expression  of 
the  contempt  in  which  the  head  of  the  Department  is 
held,  of  which,  this  from  the  Washington  correspondence 
of  a  morning  paper  will  serve  as  a  specimen: 

“  Among  the  visitors  recently  at  the  White  House  was 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  who  made  a  brave 
speech  to  the  President,  assuring  him  of  his  sanguine  ex¬ 
pectation  for  the  early  conglomeration  of  the  States 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  : — 
“  The  people  has  laid  down  their  spears  and  is  beginning 
to  take  pruning  hooks  ;  and  although  the  fields  is  wasted 
and  the  land  mourns,”  quoth  Isaac,  placing  one  hand 
patronizingly  on  the  President’s  shoulder,  “  yet  we  will 
distribute  the  seeds  of  harmony,  the  fruits  of  concord  and 
garden  sass  generally,  so  as  to  let  the  South  see  the  effects 
of  good  government  and  the  wisdom  of  your  administra¬ 
tion.”  Upon  concluding  his  remarks  a  copious  dew  was 
observed  to  be  shed  over  the  beaming  countenance  of 
Uncle  Isaac ;  but  the  President  preserved  his  usual 
equanimity  and  made  no  effort  at  reply.  The  employes 
of  the  department  breathed  easier  upon  the  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  report  of  the  effect  of  his  address  upon  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  and  their  appreciation  of  his  abilities  experienced 
no  diminution.” 

TUe  A.  State  CUcese  WlaUers’ 
Association  met  at  Utica,  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  Jan. 
The  meeting  was  rendered  particularly  interesting  by 
tile  addresses  of  the  President,  and  of  Mr.  X.  A.  AVil- 
lard,  and  by  the  reports  of  members  of  the  association, 
who  had  been  investigating  the  English  cheese  markets! 
The  quality,  size,  and  color  of  cheese  adapted  to  foreign 
markets  were  discussed.  The  proposition  to  establish 
an  American  Dairyman’s  Journal,  to  be  the  organ  of  the 
society,  received  some  encouragement  and  some  dashes 
of  cold  water,  and  the  matter  is  left  pretty  much  with 
the  secretary.  The  name  of  the  society  was  changed, 
on  account  of  its  national  character,  to 

“  TUe  AaaiericaBa  Clieese  MaMMfa,c- 
tiirers  Association,”  and  officers  for  the  coming 
year  were  elected.  Win.  II.  Comstock,  of  Utica,  is  Presi¬ 
dent,  with  ten  Vice  Presidents  from  different  States  and 
the 'Canadas,  and  Geo.  Williams,  of  Utica,  Secretary, 

TUe  Wool  Interest. — There  was  au  im¬ 
portant  meeting  of  wool  growers  and  woolen  manufac¬ 
turers  held  at  Syracuse,  in  December  last,  which  was 
convened  on  this  wise.  The  U.  S.  Revenue  Commis¬ 
sion  called  upon  the  National  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  for  information  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  present 
tariff  on  the  wool  interests.  This  body  invited  the  differ¬ 
ent  wool  growers’  associations  to  send  delegates  to  meet 
their  executive  committee  to  confer  upon  the  matter. 
The  wool  growers  it  seems  did  not  like  this  quiet ’■  con¬ 
ference  meeting,”  and  so  proposed  t.i  send  as  large  a 
number  of  delegates  as  would  attend  from  each  society, 
and  the  manufacturers  (in  self-defence)  called  also  for 
delegates  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  Thus  a 
very  considerable  body  of  substantial  and  influential  men, 
representing  the  wool  growing  and  the  wool  manufac¬ 
turing  interests,  w.ere  assembled.  The  only  result  of  the 
discussion,  which  is  of  immediate  moment,  appears  to 
be  that  these  gentlemen  agree  and  urge  upon  the  Revenue 
Commission  that  both  these  interests  should  liave  ‘'equal 
encouragement  and  protection"  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Sundry  matters  relating  to  the  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  wool  buyers  and  users,  and  wool  growers  and  sel¬ 
lers  were  made  the  subjects  of  the  discussion,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  two  parties.  This 
we  hope  wiil  result  in  bringing  wool  growers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  into  more  immediate  connection,  establish  fairer 
rates  in  the  wool  market,  and  fairer  practices  on  both 
sides.  The  opportunity  thus  afforded  by  the  meeting  at 
Syracuse  of  delegates  from  so  many  of  the  States,  was 
embraced  to  form  a 

IVational  Wool  <j«rowers’  Associa¬ 
tion.— This  society  it  seems  was  born  entirely  unex¬ 
pectedly  (to  outsiders  at  least)  when  the  wool  growers 
were  “  caucusing”  and  planning  their  mode  of  procedure 
before  going  into  convention  with  the  ^nanufacturers. 
Rather,  we  may  say,  as  Minerva  sprang  full  armed  from 
thebrainofJove.it  was  brought  into  existence  by  the 
felicitous  thought  of  the  master  spirit  of  the  occasion. 
Of  course  it  elected  officers,  (it  couhl  do  no  less).  lion. 
II.  S.  Randall,  of  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  President ;  VVm. 
F.  Green  is  Secretary  •  and  Vice  Presidents  and  an 
Executive  Committee  are  elected.  We  hope  iirosperity 
and  usefulness  will  attend  the  new  Society,  and  that 
it  ’/  ill  receive  fully,  as  it  has  already  to  some  extent,  the 


endorsement  of  the  wool  growers’  associations. - Was 

it  to  prevent  any  similar  precipitate  action  on  the  part  of 
cheese  makers  and  mongers,  that  the  N.  V.  Cheese  Mak¬ 
ers  Society  changed  its  name  and  style  to  the  “American 
Cheese  Manufacturers’  Association  ?” 

S5»i-ing'  Wlieat— Wlaat  is  tlie  Best 
K.ind  to  Sow?— We  wili  publish  the  votes  each  kind 
gets,  if  we  receive  them  before  the  10th  of  February. 
Please  mention  post-office,  county  and  state,  and  if 
business  letters  are  written,  put  the  ballot  on  a  separate 
slip_  of  paper,  with  or  without  reasons  of  preference. 

Slieep  Ejaliels. — We  are  much  pleased  with 
Dana’s  sheep  labels,  which  are  advertised  in  this  number- 
The  danger  of  tearing  out  is  very  slight,  and  they  are 
easily  inserted.  The  position  of  labels  in  the  ears,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  lettering  and  numbers  may  be  made  to 
convey  much  information  about  a  sheep  or  lamb.  If  the 
rams  are  lettered  instead  of  numbered,  the  letter  of  the 
ram  on  any  label  will  indicate  the  sire,  while  the  dam’s 
number  and  her  sire,  may  be  indicated  by  a  label  in  the 
other  car.  Every  sheep  breeder  should  have  some 
systematic  way  of  labeling  his  sheep,  in  addition  to  very 
accurate  flock  records,  with  full  memoranda. 

Tile  “‘Wine  I*lasat”  Agaiai. — The  ac¬ 
cession  of  many  new  subscribers  brings  us  numerous  in¬ 
quiries  about  the  so-called  wine  plant,  wliich  we  wilt 
endeavor  to  dispose  of  briefly.  Common  garden  Rhubarb 
is  sold  at  a  very  high  price  under  the  name  of  English 
and  Myatt’s  wine  plant,  Linnaeus  Plant,  Turkish  Rhubarb, 
etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  wine  making.  The  venders  have 
circulars  giving  directions  for  making  the  so-called  wine, 
stating  the  number  of  gallons  yielded  per  acre,  and  show¬ 
ing  how  much  profit  can  be  made  at  so  much  per  gallon. 
Our  position  in  regard  to  the  matter  is  this  ;  Wine  cannot 
be  made  from  the  plant,  but  a  sort  of  poor  liquor  can, 
and  that  it  is  a  fraud  to  sell  a  common  and  well  known 
plant  under  a  false  name.  If  people  wish  to  grow 
riiubarb  for  any  purpose,  let  them  do  it,  knowing  that  it  is 
rhubarb.  One  concern  in  Ohio  sends  us  a  sample  of  their 
product  and  intimates,  that  they  shall  not  get  up  a  club 
for  the  paper  until  they  hear  a  report  on  their  “wine.” 
Our  report  necessarily  is,  that  it  is  about  as  vile  a  liquid 
as  ever  disgraced  the  name  of  wine,  and  if,  as  is  stated, 
there  is  a  ready  sale  for  it  at  $3.50  per  gallon,  it  enly 
shows  that  some  people  have  very  queer  tastes. 

“  Hos’se  ©octoring'  ”  Boole. — A  man 

in  Maine  advertises  a  book  to  “cure  ail  the  diseases 
that  the  horse  is  heir  to.”  It  is  by  one  who  calls  himself 
the  ”  Old  English  Mysterious  Horse  Farrier  ”  (who  ever 
heard  of  a  cow  Farrier),  and  •“  the  Distinguished  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeon,  Dr.  Tidball,”  who  gives  the  “experience  of 
a  life-time  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  horses."’  This  is 
all  In  16  small  pages,  and  consists  of  rank  quackery  and 
unreliable  knavish  jockeyism.  It  is  a  fraud  upon  the  com¬ 
munity  to  publish  such  a  book.  Besides  the  language  and 
punctuation  are  so  poor,  one  can  hardly  understand  [it. 

Miimliiags — Infbi'iiiiitioii  !/¥  anted. — 

Few  days  in  the  year  pass,  without  our  hearing  from  some 
part  of  the  country  about  persons  losing  money  sent  to 
this  City  in  reply  to  somebody’s  plausible  advertisements 
or  private  circulars.  We  have,  in  the  agregate,  traveled 
scores  of  miles  in  trying  to  help  these  parties  out  of  their 
difficulties.  We  have  “  shut  up  ”  many  a  swindling 
concern  by  aid  of  the  police,  and  have  uttered  hundreds 
of  warnings  on  the  subject.  If  everybody  had  read  this 
journal  for  a  year  or  two,  the  business  would  be  at  an 
end.  But  this  being  far  from  the  case,  we  must  keep  on 
with  the  warnings. — Here  is  a  letter  from  a  town  in  Mis- 
sour,  from  a  man  who  must  know  something  about  the 
paper,  or  he  would  not  have  written  us,  though  there  is 
no  subscriber  on  our  books  at  his  post-office.  He  says, 
he  and  many  of  his  neighbors  had  been  induced  to  send 
their  money  to  Hayward  &  Co.,  229  Broadway,  and  get 
no  return.  The  last  November’s  Agriculturist  would 
have  saved  tliem  their  money,  had  they  read  it.  We  see 
by  tlie  Tribune  that  a  clergyman  of  Vermont  sent  $56  to 
the  same  party,  who  acknowledged  receiving  the  letter, 
but  claimed  that  the  money  had  been  abstracted  from  it. 
By  such  subterfuges,  and  other  means,  these  various 
swindlers  manage  to  evade  the  law,  and  the  police  are 
unable  to  convict  (hem  for  want  of  direct,  positive  evi¬ 
dence.  We  have  thought  of  another  plan  :  If  we  could 
get  from  15  or  20  persons  a  statement  that  they  had  each 
been  defrauded  by  any  one  of  these  rascals,  it  would 
probably  be  considered  ns  sufficient  evidence  to  convict 
him.  We  therefore  ask,  in  behalf  of  the  public,  that 
every  one  who  has  sent  money  to  any  Ne'A-York  con¬ 
cern,  and  received  no  proper  return,  will  send  us  im¬ 
mediately  a  full  account  of  it,  in  as  few  words  as  pos¬ 
sible,  but  giving  names,  dates,  etc.,  fully.  We  don't 
want  these  for  publication,  but  to  use  as  privately  as  may 
be,  to  further  the  ends  of  justice.  Let  no  one  hesitate 
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to  send  on  the  particulars  of  his  own  experience,  and 
that  of  others  which  may'be  reliable.  Attested  affidavits 
^•uld  be  desirable  also.  Our  request  includes  all  clas¬ 
ses  of  swindlers— jewelry  dealers,  gift  enterprises,  lot¬ 
teries,  book  or  map  publishers,  inkless  pens,  gift  parcels, 
commission  merchants,  etc.,  etc.  We  have  now  a  Mayor 
and  police  officers  who  will  lend  a  willing  hand  to  a 
determined  effort  to  stop  or  curtail  the  humbug  ope¬ 
rators,  or  drive  them  elsewhere  at  least. — A  Suggestion; 
If  every  one  sending  money  would  send  a  bank  draft, 
orP.  O.  order,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  party  remitted 
to,  the  reception  and  endorsement  of  the  draft  would 
furnish  evidence,  sufficient  to  convict  any  swindler. 

Sontitern  Agricultural  «?onrnalg. 

—As  an  indication  of  returning  prosperity  to  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  we  are  glad  to  note  the  appearance  of  South¬ 
ern  agricultural  papers.  The  Southern  Cultivator,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Athens,  Ga.,  has  already  been  referred  to,  and 
we  now  have  the  first  number  of  the  Farmer,  published 
by  Elliot  &  Shields,  Richmond,  Va.  It  is  in  the  mag¬ 
azine  form,  containing  48  pages  besides  advertisements, 
and  gives  evidence  of  ability  in  its  management.  The 
Southern  Ruralist,  a  weekly,  is  edited  and  published  by 
II.  A.  Swasey,  M.  D.,  at  Amite  City,  La.  Its  first  , num¬ 
ber  is  mainly  devoted  to  Southern  horticulture.  We  wish 
all  these  enterprises  much  success. 

Catalogues,  etc.,  Keceived. — Trans¬ 
actions  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society  for  1864 ... . 
Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Floral  Guide,  from  James  Vick, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  very  clever  specimen  of  catalogue 

making _ Premiums  awarded  at-the  Oregon  State  Fair, 

1865  ;  a  neat  pamphlet  containing  besides  the  premiums, 
several  addresses  and  essays,  and  all  showing  a  most 
creditable  state  of  agricultural  prosperity  in  our  far-off 

sister  State _ Addresses  before  the  Pennsylvania  Stale 

Agricultural  Society,  at  its  exhibition  in  1865,  by  Hon.  Ed¬ 
gar  Cowan  &  Wra.  H.  Allen,  L.  L.  D . A  fine  engrav¬ 

ing  of  the  Israella  Grape,  natural  size,  Doct.  C.  W. 
Grant  ...Transactions  Indiana  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  January  1866 _ Journal  of  the  Cincinnati  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  September  and  October,  1865 . De¬ 

scriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  etc.,  Barnes  &  Kelly, 
Coal  Creek  (Kansas)  Nursery. 

Plants  Named.,— A.  J.  Nash,  Fairflelcl  Co., 
Conn.  The  little  evergreen  is  Lycopodium  liicidulum, 
one  of  the  Club-mosses,  one  species  of  which  was 

described  in  January _ G.  Hurd,  Erie  Co.,  Pa.  Do- 

decatheon  Meadia,  American  Cowslip  or  Shooting  Star. 
You  are  right  in  valuing  it  as  a  garden  plant;  it  is  more 

common  at  the  West _ “  Subscriber,”  Forest  Hill.  The 

leaf  is  apparently  that  of  some  Cassia;  the  grass  is 
iluhlenbsTgia  Mexicana,  Mexican  Drop-seed.  We  never 
knew  it  to  be  troublesome  in  cultivated  grounds.  Its 
strong  scaly  root-stock  indicates  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  eradicate.  It  would  probably  yield  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  advised  for  Couch  grass  in  November  last. 

Xhings  we  Cannot  do. — We  cannot  un¬ 
dertake  to  answer  questions  about  plants  or  insects 
which  are  merely  described  by  our  correspondents.  They 
should  send  good  specimens.  Nor  can  we  readily  de. 
termine  plants  from  the  leaves  only. 

Ouesses  at  Plants. — We  have  several 
times  requested  our  friends,  who  send  specimens,  to  take 
a  little  pains  with  them  and  give  us  some  material  from 
which  to  determine  the  plants.  The  best  we  can  do  with 
poor  .specimens  and  single  leaves  is,  to  guess,  and  it  is 

often  the  case  that  not  enough  is  sent  to  even  guess  at _ 

“Subscriber,”  Philadelphia.  Your  vine  may  be  Cy- 
nanchum  nigrum,  one  of  the  Asclepias  or  Milk  Weed 

Family.  Send  the  flowers  next  summer _ A.  V.  D.  B. 

The  leaf  looks  like  what  was  sent  out  as  Variegated  B-alm. 
Never  saw  the  flower  and  therefore  cannot  give  the 

botanical  name _ T.  F.  Brady,  Minn.  We  cannot  guess 

what  the  plants  inquired  about  are _ D.  Blair,  Hunting¬ 

don,  Pa.  The  grass  referred  to  as  restraining  the  blow¬ 
ing  sands  is  probably  Sea-Sand-Reed,  Calamagrostis 
arenarm..  common  on  our  coasts  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
great  lakes.  We  do  not  know  of  the  seed  being  for  sale. 

_ Sarah  M.,  North  Haven,  Conn.  Probably  the  leaf  of 

the  Balsam  Apple,  Momordica  Balsamima,  sometimes 
cultivated  in  gardens. 

Scndin"  Plamts  by  Mail. — M.  T.  Greg- 
ary,  St.  Croix  Co.,  Wis.,  asks  us  to  call  the  attention  of 
nurserymen  to  the  importance  of  better  packing  the 
plants  they  send  by  mail,  and  gives  several  instances  in 
which  he  received  only  dried  leaves  and  sticks  in  return 
for  his  money.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  fix  upon  the  best 
plan  for  all  plants.  In  warm  weather  the  plants  will  heat 
if  kept  close,  and  dryout  if  exposed.  The  use  of  wooden 
boxes  for  strawberry  plants,  when  only  a  few-  were  sent 


in  each,  was  quite  satisfactory.  We  recently  had  some 
plants  from  Washington  Territory  come  in  good  order 
by  mail.  They  were  in  a  tin  box,  which  had  holes 
punched  in  the  cover,  and  were  packed  in  plenty  of 
moss.  Probably  there  would  be  less  complaint,  if  dealers 
put  fewer  plants  in  a  parcel  and  used  more  moss. 

Dcatbof  an  Ag^riciilturaL  Slditor. — 

Prof.  James  J.  Mapes,  the  founder  and  until  quite  recent¬ 
ly  editor  of  the  Working  Farmer,  died  in  this  city  January 
10th,  at  the  age  of  60  years. 

ISeport  of  the  department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.— Several  inquire  how  they  can  get  the  report. 
Write  to  the  Commissioner,  or  to  your  Representative  in 
Congress,  and  ask  for  it. 

Mis  “System.” — A  contemporary  or  tem¬ 
porary  sheet,  has  a  powerful  leader,  written  to  show  the 
superiority  of  his  paper  over  others.  It  opens  thus  ; 
“  Our  system  of  making  a  good  practical  and  reliable 
agricultural  and  horticultural  paper,  is  not  as  some  edi¬ 
tors  do,  to  refuse  to  publish  anything,  unless  it  comes  to 
them  original !  ”  That  is  almost  as  good  as  the  Portugese 
sailor’s  grammar,  w-hena  piratical  craft  was  approaching 
his  ship,  he  asked  :  “  What  do  her  want  of  we,  us  want 
nothing  of  she.” 

Anonymous  Communications. — Let¬ 
ters  giving  information  of  any  kind,  and  especially  those 
criticising  articles  which  we  have  published,  or  intended 
to  throw  doubt  on  statements  which  we  have  made, 
ought  always  to  be  signed  with  the  true  name  of  the 
writer.  We  may  wish  to  write  to  him  and  ascertain  the 
facts  accurately,  for  we  are  always  ready  to  change  out- 
views  if  we  are  wrong — and  to  say  so  if  it  will  do  any 
good.  We  are  virtually  debarred  from  investigation  if 
our  correspondents  only  sign  “  H.  T.”,  “  A.  H.  S.”,  or 
similar  initials,  or  nommes  de  plume. 

Ireverit  tite  Picture. — All  must  have 
noticed  and  admired  the  beautiful  engravings  given  last 
month.  The  one  on  page  20  presents  a  new  phase  (not 
intended),  on  looking  at  it  up-side  down.  Thus  seen,  the 
turkeys  appear  like  soldiers  (Turcos,)  in  line  of  battle, 
with  the  shells  bursting  in  their  front. 

due  Sausages.— A  box  of  sausages,  re¬ 
ceived  from  Canaan,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  season  for 
New-  Year's  day,  were  as  good  as  the  best  “country 
home-made,”  we  have  ever  eaten — the  meat  just  lean 
enough — not  mixed  with  lumps  of  fat — cut  fine  and  very 
uniformly — well,  but  not  over-seasoned.  We  would 
like  to  publish  the  directions,  though  we  suppose  these 
will  hardly  be  furnished  by  the  maker.  Geo.  E.  Lovejoy, 
as  we  understand  he  makes  a  speciality  of  providing 
such  sausages  for  the  market. 

Sliaver’s  Pencil  SUarpener  is  con¬ 
venient  for  artists  and  others,  who  use  pencils  withmov- 
able  leads,  also  for  sharpening  slate  pencils. 

Ives’  SSeroseme  i.amps,  of  two  or  three 
forms,  we  have  found  very  convenient.  In  the  hanging 
pattern  the  lamp  is  readily  drawn  down  from  the  chimney, 
for  lighting  or  trimming,  and  in  the  table  and  wall  lamps 
the  chimney  turns  down  upon  the  side. 

Mefective  Letters  of  ome  May. — In 

over  a  hundred  thousand  letters  received  at  this  office 
annually,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  some 
errors  on  the  part  of  the  writers,  yet  it  would  save  us 
much  annoyance,  and  some  unjust  discredit,  if  people 
would  be  more  careful.  Here  is  one  d.ay’s  record  of 
defects  in  583  letters,  viz.  :  2  letters  w-ith  money  but  no 
signatures  ;  2  letters  w-ith  no  place  of  date  ;  2  with  State 
not  given  ;  1  with  no  State,  and  no  legible  post-mark  on 
the  outside  ;  1  with  no  post-office  ;  1  with  the  County  but 
no  P.  O. ;  1  with  the  “  given”  name  only,  but  no  surname  ; 

1  with  several  bills  and  currency  notes  all  counterfeit  ; 

2  with  the  letters  unsealed  but  the  money  safe  (a  temp¬ 
tation  to  post-masters)  ;  1  with  money  said  to  be  inclos¬ 
ed,  but  left  out  by  mi.stake,  as  the  envelope  had  evident¬ 
ly  not  been  opened  since  first  sealed.  This  is  an  unusual 
record  (1  letter  in  42  defective),  but  almost  every  day 
brings  one  or  more  such,  and  the  Publishers  are  blamed 
for  not  responding,  when  they  have  no  clue  to  tlie  address 
of  the  writer.  How'  many  letters  miscarry  from  similar 
errors  in  the  superscription,  tlie, clerks  in  the  Dead  Letter 
Office  can  best  explain. 


E>o  Sign  Yonr  Name. — We  never  publish 
a  name  when  requested  not  to  do  so,  nor  when  the  writer 
indicates  by  initials,  or  otherwise,  the  signature  he  pre¬ 
fers  to  have  published  ;  but  we  often  wish  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  writer,  and  sometimes  have  articles  we 


should  use,  had  we  the  means  of  identifying  the  author. 
A  statement  has  but  little  value  when  it  comes  anony¬ 
mously.  Will  “  Henry,”  whose  letter  is  post  marked 
Reading,  Mass.,  let  us  know  who  he  is  ? 

Tlie  S.  S.  ^^ucstion  Mooks,  entitled 
“Lessons  for  every  Sunday  in  the  Year,”  continue  to  re¬ 
ceive  m^ny  favorable  commendations,  and  are  about 
equaiiy  used  by  all  Christian  Denominations.  The  series 
is  completed— No.  1.  On  the  Four  Gospels  and  Acts; 
No.  2.  On  the  rest  of  tlie  New  Testament ;  No.  3. 
From  Adam  to  Elijah;  No.  4.  From  Elijah  to  Christ. 
Price  15  cents  each  ;  $1.50  per  dozen  ;  $12  per  100.  If 
sent  by  mail,  3  cents  each  extra,  in  packages  of  ten  or 
more  ;  and  4  cents  each,  when  less  then  ten  are  sent. 
Four  sample  copies  (No.  1,2,  3,  and  4),  for  exami¬ 
nation,  mailed  post-paid,  for  65  cents. 

Excellent:  Books. — The  list  on  page  44 
gives  the  title  and  price  of  most  of  the  books  publislied 
on  Farm  and  Garden  work.  Many  of  these  are  very 
good.— To  sum  up  answers  to  a  multitude  of  letters  of 
inquiry,  we  may  say  that  the  following  will  certainly  dis¬ 
appoint  no  one  desiring  first-rate  books  on  the  the  topics 
indicated; — American  Weeds  and  Plants;  Barry's  Fruit 
Garden;  Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening  and  Rural 
Architecture;  Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  Amer¬ 
ica;  Flax  Culture;  French’s  Farm  Drainage;  Flint  on. 
Cows;  Flint  on  Grasses;  Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist;  Fuller’s 
Strawberry  Culturist;  Harris’  Insects;  Herbert's  Hints  to 
Horsekeepers;  Mayhem’s  Horse  Doctor;  Onion  Culture; 
Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee-keeping-  {entirely  new  edition 
just  out);  Rural  Register;  Rural  Annual;  Saunder’s  Do¬ 
mestic  Poultry  {new);  Skillful  Housewife;  Tobacco  Cul¬ 
ture;  Watson’s  American  Home  Garden;  Youman’s  House¬ 
hold  Science,  etc.,  etc.  The  prices  of  these,  and  of  other 
books,  may  be  found  on  page  44.  Every  family,  almost, 
would  find  the  money  required  to  purchase  such  books 
a  paying  investment. 

Potatoes  Mixing^  in  tke  Mill. — Tobias 
Marten,  Mercersburgh,  Pa.,  sends  a  red  and  yellow  sweet 
potato,  which  grew  on  the  same  vine,  and  asks,  if  they 
will  help  decide  the  question  whether  potatoes  will  mix 
in  the  hill.  It  helps  very  much  to  decide  that  they  will 
not  mix  in  the  hill,  for  it  disposes  of  the  only  argument 
of  the  advocates  of  mixing.  The  mixers  claim  that  when 
potatoes  of  different  colors  are  found  in  the  same  hill, 
it  is  caused,  by  a  mixing  through  the  blossom.  Now, 
here  is  a  case  of  two  distinct  colors  from  a  sweet  potato, 
which  never  blossoms  at  the  North.  How  will  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  mixing  explain  this  ?  We  regard  these  in¬ 
stances  as  sports,  which  are  due  to  some  cause  which  is 
not  understood,  and  probably  never  will  be  any  more  than 
why  we  have  white  black  birds.  These  sports  in  color  oc¬ 
cur  in  leaves,  stems  and  flowers  without  exciting  any  great 
wonder,  or  any  suspicion  of  mixing  ;  but  when  a  sport 
happens  to  take  place  below  ground,  we  are  asked  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  most  improbable  reasons  for  it. 

Potatoes — ^Piantingf  Single  Eyes. — 

Abel  Stedman,  of  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says,  that  for 
four  years  he  has  practised  using  only  large  seed  cut  to 
single  eyes,planted  2'K  feet  apart  each  way,  4  inches  deep, 
and  cultivated  flat.  With  Garnet  Chili  his  result  this 
season  was  only  one  bushel  of  small  potatoes  to  eleven 
large,  the  product  of  a  single  hill  (one  eye)  being  in  one 
case  five  pounds,  all  large  potatoes. 

Oak  “Knots”  good  for  Mom 
Knobs. — Hiram  Holt,  of  Windham  Co.,  Conn.,  writes, 
that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  great  black 
knotty  excrescences  which  grow  often  on  the  black  oak, 
and  are  vulgarly  called  “  nigger-heads,”  for  making  horn 
knobs,  and  thinks  they  are  much  better  titan  if  made  of 
any  of  the  woods  mentioned  on  page  13.  He  saws  out 
rectangular  blocks  of  the  right  size,  turns  out  the  knobs 
and  applies  them  about  as  we  directed.  The  knobs 
outlast  the  lives  of  the  animals. 

Sew  and  Bip. — One  of  the  nufsery  legends 
told  us  about  the  good  old  lady  who  “knit  all  day  to 
hear  it  purr  at  night.”  Many  happy  possessors  of  sew¬ 
ing  m,achines  in  these  days  are  so  pleased  with  them  that 
they  would  perhaps  sew  all  day,  if  cloth  was  not  so  dear, 
or  if  they  could  rip  the  stitches  out  as  easily  as  the  old 
lady  unraveled  her  stockings.  This  fortunately,  perhaps 
unfortunately,  is  not  the  case  with  most  of  the  good  ma¬ 
chines,  though  it  can  be  done  with  those  making  the  chain 
stitch,  and  this  is  often  claimed  as  an  advantage.  The 
matter  is  of  no  consequence,  however,  to  any  one  pos¬ 
sessing  a  little  implement  invented  by  W.  A.  Fitch,  which 
he  calls  a  “  Ripper.”  One  of  them  was  tried  at  home 
before  we  accepted  an  advertisement  of  it,  and  has  since 
been  used  with  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction.  With  a  little 
practice  it  can  be  run  rapidly  along  a  seam  and  sever 
the  stitches  fast£r  than  a  rapid  machine  can  make  them. 
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Testiu^  EsS's  Easily.— Housekeepers 
know  how  annoying  it  is,  to  have  the  fifth  or  sixth  egg 
broken  in  a  dish,  prove  a  bad  one,  and  spoil  all  the  others. 
With  rare  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  a  very  thick  shell, 

in  our  markets  test  eggs  in 

this  way  very  rapidly,  as  many  as  three  to  five  dozen  a 
minute,  by  taking  up  three  at  a  lime  in  each  hand,  and 
passing  them  quickly  between  the  eye  and  the  candle,  in  a 
partially  darkened  room.  It  is  so  easily  done,  that  all 
dealers  ought  to  test  their  stock  before  selling  or  packing. 


Wants  to  l»e  “  Eosted.”— “D.  R.,”  Ke¬ 
okuk,  Iowa,  writes  ;  “  I  am  unable  to  come  to  any  con¬ 
clusion,  as  to  whether  any  thing  can  be  done  to  a  dry 
xvhite  oak  (or  other)  post  to  cause  it  to  stand  longer,  than 
it  would  if  set  without  any  preparation.  I  have  set  three 
acres  of  posts  for  trellises,  and  charred  some  and  dipped 
others  in  coal  tar,  but  they  have  not  been  in  the  ground 
long  enough  to  test  the  question.  I  shall  set  i)4  acres 
more  in  the- spring.  I  have  seen  many  persons  of  ex¬ 
perience  who  say,  that  neither  tar  nor  charring  does  any 
good  ;  while  others  say  both  are  good.  It  is  a  matter  of 
much  importance,  as  thousands  of  acres  are  being  ‘  post¬ 
ed  ’  every  year.”  The  evidence  which  we  have  is  ali  in 
favor  of  tarring,  that  is  setting  the  buts  of  posts  in  hot 
coal  tar  (still  better  is  it  to  immerse  the  posts).  Cliarring 
does  very  little  if  any  good,  except  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  not  well  understood  ;  for  some  charred 
posts  stand  a  very  long  time,  while  others  decay  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  if  nothing  had  been  done  to  them.  We  are  always 
glad  of  facts  that  go  to  prove  any  thing. 


IV.  Y.  State  Ag^ricultural  Society. — 

The  annual  meeting  takes  place  at  Albany,  February  14. 

Masiarc — Water  vs.  Salt  to  I*reveiit 
Burning.— C.  Killmer,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  told  that 
two  quarts  of  salt  to  the  load  of  manure  will  prevent 
burning,  and  asks  our  opinion.  It  will  probably  have  a 
tendency  to  prevent  burning  or  “  fire-fanging,”  but  water 
judiciously  applied,  is  a  perfectly  sure  preventive.  Make 
the  heap  fiat  and  upon  such  a  foundation  that  water  will 
drain  off  from  it  readily  ;  make  also  a  tank  or  vat  to  hold 
the  leachings,  and  then  set  a  pump  with  which,  as  often  as 
the  heap  gets  warm,  drench  it  with  the  leachings,  or  with 
fresh  water.  The  labor  will  be  well  rewarded.  The 
heat  of  the  interiorof  the  heap  may  be  always  known  by 
a  hard-wood  pole  kept  thrust  several  feet  into  it,  which 
may  be  occasionally  withdrawn  and  felt  of.  Such  a  ma¬ 
nure  heap  may  contain  two-thirds  or  more  of  its  weight 
of  straw,  salt  hay,  or  muck,  and  be  worth  in  spring  three 
times  as  much  as  if  it  were  only  manure. 


Woolen  Waste. — “S.  K.  ”  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inquiries  through  the  Agriculturist  :  —  “  How 
shall  I  treat  woolen  waste  in  which  there  are  many  seeds 
of  weeds,  so  as  to  prepare  it  for  manure?”  The  best 
way  is  to  put  a  large  handful  or  so  around  each  hill  of 
Indian  corn  or  potatoes.  The  seeds  of  weeds  will  soon 
vegetate  and  can  easily  be  eradicated.  If  applied  in  this 
manner,  they  will  all  vegetate  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son.  If  plowed  under,  a  portion  of  the  seed  may  not 
vegetate  within  several  years.  Woolen  waste  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fertilizer  for  all  grains,  vegetables,  and  fruits. 

15am  Weevils, — Thos.  Maguire,  Dauphin 
Co.,  Pa.  We  published  last  year  the  only  sure  cure  for  barn 
weevils  which  we  know.  It  is  to  burn  Hie  barn  ;  but  if 
any  one  can  tell  of  a  plan,  even  though  not  sothorough, 
which  will  either  exterminate  or  partially  destroy  this 
pest,  we  shall  be  happy  to  publish  it. 

Ylae  SelecIloM  of  a  Eil>rary  is  a  work 
whicii  needs  high  literary  ability,  good  common  sense, 
and  busine.ss  tact.  Prof.  II.  G.  Lane,  whose  advertise¬ 
ment  will  be  found  in  our  pages,  possesses  eminently 
these  qualifications,  and  has  given  great  satisfaction  in 
the  selection  of  botli  private  and  public  iibraries. 

Enller’s  CiSrapc  Ciiltarist. — This  book 
at  once  took  the  rank  of  a  standard  work  upon  grape  cul¬ 
ture,  as  it  gives  in  a  plain  and  concise  form  not  only  the 
practice  preferred  by  the  author,  but  the  systems  of  train¬ 
ing  followed  by  others.  It  is  a  complete  manual,  giving 


clear  directions  for  every  step  from  starting  the  plants 
from  the  seed  or  cutting,  to  the  management  of  the  fruit¬ 
ing  vine,  all  fully  and  excellently  illustrated.  Price  $1.50 


The  Prize  Barn  Plans. 


In  August  last,  Mr.  David  Groesbeck,  authorized  us 
to  offer  $300  in  three  prizes  for  barn  plans,  on  certain 
conditions  then  published.  Owing  to  the  number  of  plans 
received,  and  the  great  study  which  was  required 
thoroughly  to  understand  the  ideas  of  those  wdio  submit¬ 
ted  them,  it  has  taken  longer  to  complete  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  them  and  decide  upon  the  best,  than  was  at  first 
anticipated.  We  are  happy,  therefore  now  to  relieve  the 
anxiety  to  know  the  decision  of  the  committee  by  pub¬ 
lishing  it,  and  to  announce  our  expectation  of  being  able 
to  give  one  or  more  of  the  prize  plans  in  our  next  and 
succeeding  numbers.  There  were  12S  plans  presented. 
Of  these  between  30  and  40  evinced  much  thought  and 
study.  Many  were  most  carefully  and  even  elaborately 
projected  with  perspective  elevations,  tinted  in  water 
colors  as  is  usual  with  fine  architectural  drawings,  and 
some  two  or  three  were  elaborately  painted  in  oil  or 
water  colors.  The  plans  were  boxed  and  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  committe,  one  after  the  other ;  and  when 
all  had  examined  them,  the  gentlemen  met  at  the  Aslor 
House,  and  after  spending  the  day  in  examining  and 
discussing  the  plans,  and  the  points  which  each  deemed 
essential  to  a  good  barn,  they  submitted  the  following: 
Report  of  the  Committee  Invited  to  Decide  upon 
Barn  Plans, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist: — The  Com¬ 
mittee  after  mature  consideration  and  discussion  together 
over  the  plans,  agree  as  given  below  ;  although  it  is  fair 
to  say,  that  they  arrive  at  a  conclusion  with  no  little 
difficulty,  because  so  many  of  the  128  [dans  submitted  .are 
very  meritorious.  They  find  in  no  one  of  the  plans  all 
those  points  which  they  agree  upon  as  essential  ;  never¬ 
theless  the  majority  decide  upon  the  following  awards  : 

The  first  prize,  $150,  to  No.  51;  [submitted  by  Myron 
B.  Benton,  Leedsville.  Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y.] 

The  second  prize,  $100,  to  No.  112;  [submitted  by  Geo. 
E.  Harvey,  Cold  Spring,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y".] 

The  third  prize,  $50,  to  No.  120;  [submitted  by  E. 
Boyden  it  Son,  Worcester,  Mass.] 

[Signed]  L.  G.  Morris,  R.  L.  Allen,  Dr.  F.  M.  Hex 
A.MER,  Samuel  Thorne,  Samuel  J.  Sharpless, 

Committee, 

Mr.  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
w'as  prevented  attending  the  meeting.  He  sent,  however, 
a  memorandum  of  his  views  and  preferences,  which,  it 
may  be  stated,  do  not  accord  with  those  of  the  majority, 
in  respect  to  the  order  of  the  premiums. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm. 

No.  26. 


I  wish  you  had  dropped  in  last  evening.  Mr, 
Chase,  of  the  Agriculturist  whs  here,  and  would 
have  been  glad  to  meet  you.  I  believe  this  is  his 
first  visit  to  Western  New-York,  and  I  fear  he  did 
not  form  a  hivorable  opinion  of  our  .agriculture. 
He  thought  we  had  very  small  barns/  This,  I  take 
it,  was  a  polite  way  of  saying  we  did  not  raise  as 
large  crops  as  he  had  anticipated.  We  certainly, 
as  a  rule,  need  larger  barns,  but  we  need  still  more 
to  raise  larger  crops.  When  a  man  gets  good  crops 
it  is  not  long  before  he  h.as  good  barns. 

He  asked  me  what  was  our  principal  crop,  and  I 
could  not  tell  him!  What  is  it?  It  was  formerly 
wheat,  but  is  it  so  now?  We  are  sowing  far  more 
wheat  than  w'e  did  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  I  live 
in  hopes,  that  the  “  Genesee  country”  will  in  a  few 
years  be  as  celebrated  for  its  W'he.at  as  in  old  times. 

At  present  wearertither  in  atransition  state.  Old 
style  farming  will  not  answer,  our  land  needs  drain¬ 
ing,  and  we  must  make  up  more  and  better  manure. 
I  suppose  that  while  the  roots  of  the  original  forest 
were  in  the  ground,  they  opened  a  sort  of  passage 
for  the  water  to  pass  through  to  the  porous  soli 
underneath.  And  this  is  one  reason  why  land  that 
was  formerly  dry  and  produced  good  crops,  is  now 
wet  and  comparatively  unproductive.  Then  what 
I  call  the  “natural  manure”  of  our  land— the  rich 
deposit  of  leaves  which  had  been  accumulating  for 
ages — is  now  pretty  much  used  up  ;  we  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  last  for  ever.  If  we  manure  a  piece  of 
land  we  get  good  crops  from  it  for  two  or  three 
years,  but  ns  soon  as  the  manure  is  exhausted  we 
must  furnish  another  dressing.  This  is  a  recogniz¬ 


ed  fact,  and  the  sooner  we  realize  that  the  heavy 
coat  of  manure  that  nature  kindly  put  on  our  land 
to  give  us  a  good  start  while  the  country  was  new, 
and  while  we  had  roads  to  make,  houses  and  barns 
to  build,  everything  to  do  and  but  little  to  do  it 
with — the  sooner,  I  say,  we  realize  that  this  manure 
is  gone,  and  that  we  must  make  more  on  our  farms, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  farmers  and  the  country. 
Drainage  and  manures  are  what  we  most  need. 
This  would  make  our  land  as  good  as  it  ever  was— 
and  better.  The  climate  has  not  ch.anged.  Our 
winters  are  no  colder,  thermometrically,  nor  our 
summer  hotter,  than  they  were  forty  ye.ars  ago. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  then  our  farms  were 
protected  by  extensive  belts  of  timber,  while  now 
the  severe  west  winds  sweep  over  us  without  let  or 
hindrance.  This  must  be  remedied  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  by  setting  out  Norway  Spruce  and  other 
rapid-growing  trees  for  screens.  Perhaps  narrow 
fields  and  hedges  running  North  and  South  will 
prove  to  be  what  we  need.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
judicious  underdraining,  good  manure  and  belts  of 
trees  for  screens,  will  give  us  as  good  land  and  as 
good  a  climate  as  we  ever  had,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  can  not  raise  as  good  wheat,  as  good 
peaches,  and  as  good  crops  of  all  kinds,  as  when 
the  country  w.as  new. 

Yesterday  I  found  one  of  my  men  carding  the 
cows  !  I  have  tried,  often  tried,  to  get  this  done, 
but  never  could  get  any  one  to  do  it  willingly.  I 
cannot  account  for  this  sudden  conversion,  unless 
it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  man  is  fond  of  read¬ 
ing,  and  I  lent  him  an  English  book  in  which  this 
practice  is  highly  recommended.  Books  and  pa¬ 
pers  have  a  far  greater  influence  with  such  men  than 
is  generally  imagined ;  and  I  really  believe  that  it 
would  pay  a  farmer  to  make  his  men  a  present 
of  a  good  agricultural  paper,  or  of  some  such  book 
as  Todd’s  Young  Farmers’  Manual.  The  great 
drawback  to  the  ple.asures  of  farming,  is  the  miser- 
abie  class  of  laborers  we  too  frequently  get.  I  was 
greatly  annoyed  with  them  w'hen  I  first  commenc¬ 
ed  farming  here,  but  have  now  only  married  men 
th.at  live  on  the  farm,  and  we  get  along  very  much 
better.  They  take  .an  interest  in  what  is  going  on, 
and  that  is  half  the  battle.  I  h.ave  the  misfortune 
to  be  considered  .as  a  sort  of  amateur  farmer,  and 
of  course  h.ave  difficulties  to  overcome  w'hich  do 
not  fall  to  the  lot  of  an  ordinary  farmer  of  estab¬ 
lished  repute.  I  had  not  calculated  on  this  pre¬ 
judice.  I  bought  such  implements  as  I  thought 
were  best.  But  I  do  not  recollect  one  th.at  was  not 
pronounced  useless.  I  got  some  steel  plows,  and 
you  would  be  amused  if  I  could  rec.all  the  objec¬ 
tions  that  were  made  to  them.  “  They  won’t  stand  it 
on  the  clay  spots,”  said  one.  “  If  you  strike  a  stone 
where  will  you  be  ?  ”  asked  another.  “  I  don’t 
believe  they  are  steel  anyway,”  said  a  third,  and 
ali  agreed  that  they  were  verj'  pretty  things  to  look 
at,  but  they  would  not  stand  hard  work.  All  this, 
you  say,  does  no  harm.  But  in  that  you  are  mis¬ 
taken.  These  men  are  frightfully  conceited,  and 
when  once  they  h.ave  said  that  a  plow  will  not 
work,  they  consider  their  reputation  at  stake,  and 
if  you  persist  in  making  them  use  it,  you  must 
expect  pretty  Large  blacksmith’s  bills. 

I  have  learned  to  pity  the  poor  fellows,  and,  for 
the  time  being,  yield  to  their  prejudices.  I  laid 
aside  the  steel  plows  for  the  time  being,  and  let 
them  use  the  old  ones  they  had  been  accustomed  to. 
Then  if  they  ever  got  short  of  points,  I  would  tell 
them  they  must  try  and  get  along  with  one  of  the 
steei  plows  till  we  could  get  some  more  points.  In 
this  way  we  wore  off  the  varnish,  and  the  prejudice 
against  them  assumed  a  milder  form.  Still  they 
never  take  one  of  these  plows  if  they  c.au  help  it. 
It  will  prob.ably  be  two  or  three  years  before  they 
get  accustomed  to  them — then  they  will  use  no 
other ! 

The  Squire  wanted  to  borrow  a  plow  last  fall  .and 
I  lent  him  one  of  the  steel  ones.  A  few  days  ago 
he  asked  me  for  the  address  of  the  manufacturers, 
saying,  “  It  is  the  neatest  and  best  plow  I  ever 
saw,  and  I  must  have  one  of  them.”  He  did  not 
know  the  trouble  I  had  had  with  them,  and  I  could 
not  but  feel  grateful  for  this  unexpected  testimony 
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to  their  value.  Such  remarks  do  good.  It  seems 
a  small  matter,  but  the  opinions  of  one’s  neigh¬ 
bors  have  a  great  influence  on  the  men.  If  farm¬ 
ers  are  prejudieed,  the  men  certainly  will  be.  I  al¬ 
ways  feel  glad  to  lend  anew  implement  or  machine 
to  some  good  farmer.  The  men  are  afterwards 
more  willing  to  use  them. 

“  Give  the  cows  a  little  bean  straw,”  I  said  the 
other  day. — “They  won’t  eat  it,”  was  the  reply. 
“  Nothing  will  eat  bean  straw,  except  sheep.” — I 
had  had  no  experience  in  the  matter,  and  so  I  yield¬ 
ed  the  point.  But  in  the  afternoon  the  Deacon 
called,  while  we  were  cleaning  up  the  beans,  and 
remarked  that ,  the  straw  was  excellent  for  milch 
cows. — “  But  they  say  that  cows  will  not  eat  it.” — 
“  They  must  be  different  cows  from  any  I  have  ever 
kept.  My  cows  eat  it  with  avidity  and  I  think  it  is 
nearly  as  good  as  hay.” 

I  suppose  the  origin  of  the  opinion  is  this  :  Sheep 
will  eat  beans,  but  cows  will  not ;  ergo  sheep  will 
eat  bean  straw,  but  cows  will  not.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  if  beans  are  ground,  cows  will  eat 
readily  enough,  and  there  is  no  grain  that  is  more 
nutritious.  But  it  is  more  economical  probably  to 
feed  a  little  corn  meal  with  it.  The  latter  abounds 
in  carbonaceous  or  “fat-forming”  matter,  while  the 
beans  are  exceedingly  rich  in  nitrogenous  or  “  flesh¬ 
forming”  matter.  The  two  together  are  better 
than  either  separately.  Of  course  at  the  present 
price  of  beans,  it  would  not  pay  to  feed  them  out, 
unless  they  are  unsalable.  But  peas  are  very  sim¬ 
ilar  in  composition  to  beans,  and  these,  especially 
if  buggy,  can  be  fed  out  with  profit.  It  is,  however, 
better  to  feed  corn  with  them.  I  give  my  cows 
com  and  peas  ground  together,  and  never  had  them 
(at  this  season)  give  as  much  milk,  or  of  as  good 
quality.  The  cows,  too,  are  getting  fat.  Some 
people  think  that  a  “  deep  milker”  is  never  fleshy, 
and  that  a  disposition  to  fatten  is  a  sure  sign  of  a 
poor  cow  for  the  dairy.  But  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  I  like  to  see  cows  gain  in  flesh.  It  is  natural 
for  them  to  do  so.  Calving  is  a  great  strain  on  the 
system,  and  nature  prepares  for  it.  To  starve  the 
cow  at  this  season,  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  cruel.  Give 
her  an  abundance  of  nutritious  food,  and  she  will 
get  strong  and  fat.  And  the  fat  is  not  lost. 

“  I  have  a  cow,”  said  one  of  our  largest  dairy 
farmers  to  me  the  other  day,  “that  gives  thirty 
quarts  of  milk  a  day  in  the  summer.  It  is  diflfleult 
to  dry  her  oflf;  and  no  matter  how  fat  she  gets  in 
winter,  she  milks  it  all  oflT  in  the  summer.” 

Now,  what  becomes  of  the  fat?  It  is  not  lost. 
Suppose  we  had  two  such  cows,  and  one  was  turn¬ 
ed  out  to  the  straw  stack  and  fed  barely  enough  to 
sustain  life,  while  the  other  was  comfortably  hous¬ 
ed  and  fed  liberally.  Suppose  the  latter  laid  on  a 
hundred  pounds  of  fat.  If  both  are  fed  alike  in 
the  summer,  and  this  hundred  pounds  of  fat  disap¬ 
pears,  what  becomes  of  it  ?  This  fat  is  turned  into 
butter.  Tallow  and  butter  are,  chemically,  about 
the  same  thing.  But  the  latter,  as  usually  sent  to 
market,  contains  SO  per  cent,  of  water,  while  the 
former  contains  little  or  none.  One  hundred 
pounds  of  tallow,  therefore,  ought  to  give  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  butter.  The 
tallow  is  worth,  say  $15,  while  the  butter  is  worth 
$50  at  the  prevailing  prices. 

This  is  not  mere  theory.  The  farmers  in  the 
dairy  districts  have  found  th.at  nothing  pays  so  well 
as  to  feed  their  cows  grain  during  the  winter.  The 
cows  are  stronger  and  healthier,  the  calf  is  fatter, 
and  the  milk  if  not  greater  in  quantity,  is  far  richer 
in  butter  and  cheese. 

Last  spring  I  bought  a  new  milch  cow.  She  was 
recommended  to  me  as  an  excellent  milker.  She 
proved  to  be  so,  but  the  milk  was  little  better  than 
water.  She  was  very  poor— in  fact  little  else  than 
a  bag  of  bones.  She  has  been  thin  all  summer, 
but  since  we  commenced  feeding  grain,  no  other 
cow  has  improved  so  much.  She  is  getting  fat 
though  still  giving  milk.  I  do  not  care  how  fat  she 
gets,  for  I  feel  assured  that  I  shall  get  it  all  back 
next  summer  in  the  form  of  butter. 

“  Them’s  dreadful  nice  hogs,”  said  neighbor  Sloe 
the  other  day,  “and  I  must  have  one  on  ’em.” 


“  They  are  certainly  very  nice  pigs,”  but  I  told 
Mr.  S.  that  they  were  not  what  he  wanted. 

“  Why,  what’s  the  matter  with  them.” 

“  T/ieij  are  not  thoro'ughhred." 

“  No  matter ,  a  pig ’s  a  pig  for  a’  that.  Give  me 
a  pig  as  good  as  one  of  these,  and  I  don’t  care  a 
rush  for  his  pedigree.” 

“  But  you  will  not  get  such  a  pig  without  resort¬ 
ing  to  thoroughbred  stock.  These  pigs  are  good — 
better  probably  than  if  they  were  thoroughbred. 
The  sow  is  half  Yorkshire,  and  the  boar  was  a 
thoroughbred  Prince  Albert  Suffolk.  The  little 
pigs  have  the  length  of  the  Yorkshire  with  the 
squareness  and  symmetry  of  the  Suffolk.  They 
are  better  (for  the  butcher)  than  either  thorough¬ 
bred  Yorkshire  or  Suffolk.  This  is  often  so  with 
the  first  cross,  but  it  cannot  be  repeated.  You 
must  in  all  cases  have  a  thoroughbred  sire.” 

“  What  is  a  thoroughbred  ?  ”  A  gentleman  at 
Richfield  Springs  asks  me  this  question.  He  writes  : 
“  Are  Cheshire  hogs  a  pure  breed,  apd  what  is  there 
about  them  to  reeommend  them  to  farmers  at  $75 
to  $100  each,  at  six  to  eight  months  old  ?  ” 

In  one  sense  of  the  term,  there  are  few  if  any 
pure  bred  pigs.  They  have  all  been  more  or  less 
crossed.  The  modern  English  breeds  of  pigs,  such 
as  the  Essex,  the  Suffolk,  the  Berkshire,  the  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  etc.,  owe  their  early  maturity  and  fattening 
qualities  to  an  admixture  of  more  or  less  Chinese 
or  Neapolitan  blood.  The  original  hogs  of  the 
counties  whose  names  they  now  bear,  were  large, 
coarse  animals,  that  were  difficult  to  fatten.  By 
judicious  selection,  and  by  the  use  of  the  Chinese 
hog,  the  proportion  of  ofllil  parts  has  been  greatly 
reduced,  and  a  pig  obtained  that  fattens  readily  and 
matures  early.  But  this  has  been  accomplished  in 
most,  if  not  in  all  cases,  at  the  expense  of  size. 

Now  when  the  object  of  crossing  with  the  Chinese 
and  Neapolitan  races  had  been  attained — wheu  a 
hog  possessing  the  right  shape,  with  little  offal,  and 
with  early  maturity  and  rapid  fattening  qualities, 
had  been  secured,  the  great  object  was  to  keep  up 
the  standard.  The  breeder  rejected  all  hogs  not 
possessing  these  qualities.  By  breeding  in  this 
way  for  a  number  of  years — by  selecting  the  best 
animals  to  breed  from,  carefully  rejecting  all  that 
showed  the  slightest  tendency  to  degenerate,  the 
breed  became  established — that  is,  it  had  character¬ 
istics  of  its  own,  and  these  were  uniform. 

As  I  understand  the  matter,  this  is  all  that  is 
meant  by  pure  blood  as  applied  to  pigs.  We  need 
not  go  back  to  their  origin.  The  only  questions 
we  need  ask  in  regard  to  any  particular  breed  of 
hogs  are :  (1)  Have  they  the  shape,  size,  quality  of 
meat,  early  maturity,  hardiness  and  fattening  qual¬ 
ities  that  we  want ;  and  (2)  has  the  breed  been  rais¬ 
ed  long  enough  to  eradicate  all  tendency  to  run 
back,  or  is  it,  in  other  words,  fully  established  ? 
If  it  is,  it  is  a  pure  breed.  If  not,  it  is  a  mongrel 
breed  that  may  give  us  a  good  pig,  or  may  not. 

“  Are  the  Cheshires  the  pure  breed?”  I  do  not 
know.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  much  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  breeder.  A  pure  bred  animal,  of 
desir.able  qualities,  does  not  come  by  chance.  It 
requires  great  care,  perseverance,  close  observation, 
and  a  rare  combination  of  qualities  to  establish  a 
new  breed  of  animals.  There  are  few  such  men  in 
any  age  or  country.  I  do  not  say  that  the  Chesh¬ 
ires  are  not  a  pure  breed.  Specimens  of  this  breed 
(if  it  is  a  breed)  have  been  exhibited  at  our  State 
Fairs  for  several  years,  and  have  attraeted  notice  by 
their  immense  size.  The  first  time  I  saw  them  was 
at  the  State  Fair  at  Watertown,  in  1861,  where  one  of 
these  big  pigs  was  shown  that  weighed  700  pounds. 
It  was  then  said  to  be  a  cross  between  the  York¬ 
shire  and  Cheshire.  At  the  next  Fair,  held  in 
Rochester,  another  big  pig  was  shown,  probably 
the  same,  that  weighed  800  pounds;  and  at  the 
State  Fair  in  1863,  at  Utica,  a  “Cheshire.”  was 
shown,  probably  the  same,  which  weighed,  or  was 
said  to  weigh  1,100  pounds ! 

These  Cheshires  are  undoubtedly  the  largest 
hogs  in  the  United  States.  They  have  also  many 
good  points.  They  are  long  bodied,  broad  on  the 
back,  white  and  handsome,  and  altogether  a  very 
attractive  looking  pig.  But  are  they  pure  ?  I  am 


inclined  to  doubt  it.  They  have  qualities,  how¬ 
ever,  which  could  be  turned  to  good  account  in  the 
hands  of  some  one  who  had  the  right  capacity, 
perseverance,  and  patience,  to  establish  a  breed. 
Until  this  is  done,  however,  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  give  high  prices  for  these  pigs.  There  is  no 
certainty  in  regard  to  them. 


Hot-bed  Sash  and  Frames. 


In  market  gardening,  much  of  the  success 
depends  upon  the  earliness  of  the  crops;  hence 
many  plants  are  forwarded  in  hot-beds,  and  the 
skillful  gardener  has  his  tomatoes,  cabbages, 
etc.,  ready  to  set  out  by  the  time  his  slower 
neighbor  is  about  to  sow  his  seeds  in  the  open 
ground.  It  is  of  no  small  importance  in  the 
family  garden,  to  be  able  to  add  a  month  or 
more  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  products,  and 
knowing  that  but  very  few  out  of  the  whole 
number  of  our  readers  avail  themselves  of  arti¬ 
ficial  aids  in  their  gardens,  we  often  point  out 
the  way  in  which  they  can  forward  their  plants 
and  have  earlier  vegetables  than  if  they  kept  on 
in  the  same  old  round.  On  page  61  some  ex¬ 
cellent  advice  is  given  upon  sowing  seeds  in 
window  boxes.  This,  in  many  cases,  will  answer 
every  purpose,  but  often  one  has  not  convenient 
windows,  or  his  operations  are  on  too  large  a 
scale  to  be  satisfied  by  this,  and  he  must  try 
frames.  The  choice  lies  between  a  cold  frame 
and  a  hot-bed.  The  apparatus  required  is  in 
each  case  the  same.  Both  require  attention  and 
will  fivil  under  neglect,  but  ot  the  two,  the  hot¬ 
bed  needs  the  closer  watching.  The  hot-bed 
will  give  plants  earlier  than  the  cold  frame,  and 
the  cold  frame  will  afford  them  much  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  open  ground.  But  our  present  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  describe  the  frames  and  sash  rather 
than  to  give  the  management  of  them.  Next 
month  will  be  quite  early  enough  for  starting 
plants  for  the  family  garden  in  all  northern  lo¬ 
cations.  It  is  more  convenient  to  have  sash  of 
the  proper  size,  made  for  the  purpose,  but  one 
can  make  old  window  sashes  answer  nearly 
as  well.  One  great  objection  to  window  sash 

is,  that  cross-bars  run  in  both  dii'ections,  and 
thus  form  compartments  which  hold  water. 
This  can  be  obviated  by  cutting  a  piece  out  of 
the  cross-bars  down  to  the  level  of  the  glass, 
opposite  the  centre  of  each  pane,  and  also  out 
of  the  frame  at  the  lower  side  of  the  sash,  and 
thus  form  channels  to  let  the  water  off.  If  sash 
are  to  be  made,  five  or  six  feet  will  be  a  con¬ 
venient  length ;  the  width  must  be  governed  by 
the  size  of  the  glass  to  be  used.  Four  rows  of 
8  X 10,  or  five  rows  of  6  x  8  glass  may  be  used. 
The  sides  of  the  sash  are  3  inches  wide,  with 
bars  running  lengthwise  only.  The  glass  is  bed¬ 
ded  in  soft  putty  and  fastened  in  by  tins,  no 
putty  being  required  upon  the  upper  surface  of 
the  glass.  Each  pane  overlaps  the  one  below 

it,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  If  the  glass 
overlaps  too  much,  there  is  danger  of  its  break¬ 
ing  by  the  freezing  of  the  moisture  which  col¬ 
lects  in  the  joint.  The  durability  of  the  sash 
will  be  much  increased  by  strengthening  it  by 
means  of  a  rod  of  l-inch  iron  put  across  the 
middle.  This  rod  should  have  a  square  head 
at  one  end,  and  a  thread  and  nut  at  the  other, 
so  that  it  can  be  screwed  up  tight.  Both  the  1 
head  and  nut  are  countersunk,  so  as  not  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  free  sliding  of  the  saA.  The 
sash  should  be  thoroughly  painted.  The  frame 
is  made  of  a  width  corresponding  to  the  length 
of  the  sashes,  and  long  enough  to  accommodate 
two  or  three  of  them.  It  may  be  a  foot  high  in 
front  and  two  feet  at  the  back,  the  end-pieces 
having  a  regular  slope  from  rear  to  front. 
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Cross-pieces  of  plank  three  inches  wide 
extend  from  front  to  rear  for  the  sash  to 
run  upon  ;  in  the  center  of  each  of  these  is 
nailed  a  strip  an  inch  wide,  to  guide  the  sash  as 
it  slides.  A  cleat  will  be  needed  at  each  end  of 
the  frame,  to  keep  the  sash  from  running  off. 
This  is  nailed  on  the  outside  of  the  upper  edge 


Fig.  1. — CORNER  SEPARATED. 


of  each  end-piece,  and  extends  above  it  to  a 
distance  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  sash.  The 
front  and  rear  edges  of  the  frame  will  need  to 
be  leveled  to  allow  the  sash  to  run  easily.  The 
frame  may  be  made  of  rough  plank,  securely 
nailed  together,  or  it  may  be  made  with  a  view 
to  greater  durability.  Unless  the  frame  can  be 
taken  apart,  it  is  an  awkward  thing  to  house 
when  not  in  use,  and  if  left  constantly  exposed, 
it  soon  warps  and  decays.  The  accompanying 
engravings  show  a  plan  for  connecting  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  a  frame,  given  in  Thomas’  Annual  Reg- 


Fig.  2.— CORNER  UNITED. 


Ister.  Fig.  1  shows  a  corner  separated  and  Fig.  2 
the  same  put  together.  When  a  frame  is  made 
to  take  apart,  this  method  will  answer  well  to  se¬ 
cure  the  corners.  The  portion  of  the  frame 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  earth,  may  have 
a  coating  of  gas  tar,  and  the  rest  be  covered 
with  some  cheap  paint. 


Maple  Sugar  Making. 

Our  readers,  who  are  interested  in  making 
maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar,  look  upon  the 
subject  from  many  different  stand-points.  With 
some  it  has  been  an  important  farm  occupation 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  all  their  lives ;  with 
others,  sap  boiling  on  a  larger  scale  than  for 
a  family  supply  of  molasses,  has  been  only 
undertaken  now  and  then,  when  other  work 
did  not  press ;  and  with  many,  the  whole  subject 
is  new.  For  the  benefit  of  all,  we  would  refer 
to  articles  which  have  appeared  in  previous 
years  in  the  Agriculturist,  particularly  in  the 
February  number  of  last  year,  and  to  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Agricultural  Department  for  1862. 
Sugar  making  has  received  more  thought  and 
care  in  proportion  as  prices  have  advanced,  and 
a  good  “sugar  bush,”  or  even  a  few  good 
sugar  maple  trees  are  much  more  highly  valued 
now  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  During 
the  growing  season  the  maple  stores  in  its 
wood  substances  which  are  converted  by  the 
j  warmth  of  the  spring,  coming  after  the  in- 
i  fluences  of  the  fall  and  winter,  into  a  sweet  sap. 
Tlie  sugar  is  “  cane  sugar,”  identical  with  that 
of  the  southern  cane,  but  mingled  with  so  few 
impurities,  which  incite  fermentation  and  other 
changes,  that  it  is  very  easily  obtained  in  condi¬ 
tion  of  considerable  purity.  The  purer  it  is,  the 
lighter  colored ;  and  tlie  more  rapidly  evaporated, 
the  more  it  retains  the  pleasant  flavor  peculiar 
to  it.  Artificial  clarification  removes  this  flavor, 
and  the  perfectly  pure  M'hitc  loaf  sugar,  which 


may  be  made,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  same  quality  from  other  sources. 

It  is  always  desirable  to  avoid  injury  to  the 
trees  by  tapping ;  the  incisions  should  therefor# 
be  made  where  they 
will  do  no  damage  to 
the  timber,  that  is,  be¬ 
low  the  cylindrical 
part  of  the  trunk, 
where  the  sap  will 
flow  quite  as  abun¬ 
dantly  as  at  any  place 
above.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  gained  by  cutting 
such  large  gashes,  as 
are  sometimes  made 
when  trees  are  tap¬ 
ped.  In  fact,  some 
the  most  thrifty  trees 
when  hacked  in 
a  manner, 

decaying,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  rot  until  the  ^  tapping. 

body  is  nothing  but  a  shell.  It  is  unnecessary  also 
to  make  deep  incisions  either  with  centre-bits, 
gouges,  or  axes,  as  sap  will  flow  as  rapidly  if  one 
or  two  of  the  concentric  layers  of  wood  are  cut 
through.  The  best  way  to  tap  a  tree  is,  to  hew 
off  the  dead  bark  with  a  sharp  ax,  making  a 
smooth  place  about  as  large  as  a  man’s  hand. 
Then  with  a  mallet  and  wide  chisel  cut  two 
small  convergent  channels  through  the  bark 
and  into  the  wood  in  the  form  of  the  letter  V, 
as  shown  by  the  illustration  (Fig.  1).  Then 
about  two  inches  below  the  incision,  make  a 
gash  with  a  1  J-inch  gouge,  and  insert  a  metallic 
spout  made  of  stiff  zinc  or  galvanized  sheet- 
iron.  The  spouts  may  be  ten  or  twelve  inches 
long,  and  made  of  strips  one  and  a  half  inches 
wide,  with  one  end  ground  or  filed  to  a  sharp 
edge.  Cut  a  small  channel  in  the  bark  from  the 
V-shaped  gash  down  to  the  spout.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  cut  through  the  bark  when  making 
this  channel.  The  lower  edge  of  the  cut  should 
be  beveled  downwards  and  inwards,  so  as  to 
conduct  the  sap  down  to  the  angle.  There  may 
be  several  taps  made  in  large  trees,  and  each 
yield  as  much  as  if  there  were  but  one. 

The  tools  needed  for  tapping  trees  in  this  way 
are,  a  mallet,  a  sharp  two-inch“  firmer  ”  chisel,  a 
li-inch  joiner’s  gouge,  and  a  sharp  ax,  or  ajjar- 
penter’s  adze,  for  dressing  ofi  the  rough  bark. 
Insert  the  spouts  as  low  as  the  top  of  the  sap 
buckets,  that  the  wind  may  not  blow  the  liquid 
over  the  side  of  the  vessel.  When  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  are  permitted  to  roam  in  a  sugar  orchard, 
trees  must  be  tapped  several  feet  from  the 
ground  and  the  sap  vessels  suspended  by  hooks. 
(See  page  72,  March,  1865.)  The  better  way,  how¬ 


Fig.  2. — EVAPORATING  PAN. 


ever,  is  to  keep  all  such  animals  in  their  appropri¬ 
ate  enclo3ures,especially  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

The  best  sugar  makers  all  over  the  country 
are  employing  the  sorghum  evaporators,  which. 


with  some  slight  modifications  perhaps,  are 
found  both  economical  and  convenient.  Which 
of  the  many  kinds  in  use  is  best,  we  cannot  say, 
but  “  Cook’s,”  one  of  the  best  known,  is  very 
highly  commended.  For  those  who  cannot  go 
to  this  expense,  and  would  still  pursue  a  much 
better  plan  than  the  old  kettle  swung  on  a  pole, 
or  set  in  a  brick  or  stone  fire-place,  we  describe  a 
good  home-made  pan,  or  pair  of  pans  (fig.  2), 
one  being  used  as  a  heater  and  reservoir  of  hot 
sap,  and  the  other  as  the  evaporator.  The  sides 
and  ends  of  the  pans  are  made  of  Ij-inch  planks 
of  any  kind  of  wood,  (though  maple,  or  beech 
is  preferred,)and  the  bottoms  of  iron  or  zinc.  The 
sides  of  the  reservoir  pan  should  be  at  least 
twelve  inches,  and  of  the  other  six  inches  high. 
As  sheets  of  iron  and  zinc  are  usually  made 
about  twenty-six  inches  wide,  the  dimensions 
of  the  pans  should  be  about  one  inch  shorter 
and  narrower  tlian  a  sheet  of  the  metal,  so  that 
the  edges,  after  the  bottom  is  nailed  on,  may 
be  turned  up  with  a  mallet,  and  nailed  to  the 
outside  as  well  as  to  the  bottom  of  the  wood, 
as  seen  in  fig.  3.  The  pans  rest  at  least  three 
inches  on  brick  walls,  which  are  one  foot  high 
and  eighteen  inches  apart.  Bars  of  iron,  or 
pieces  of  old  wagon  tire,  support  the  bricks  at 
the  end.  When  every  thing  is  made  of  the  size 
here  given,  there  will  be  ample  room  for  the 
fire.  The  throat  of  the  chimney  should  be 
about  eighteen  inches  wide  by  four  in  bight. 
This  size  will  correspond  with  the  fire-place. 
The  bight  of  the  chimney  should  be  sufficient 
to  carry  all  smoke,  atoms  of  charcoal  and  ashes 
beyond  the  pans  and  sap  receptacles,  as  such 
substances  falling  into  the  syrup  give  it  a  dark 
color.  A  barrel  or  oth¬ 
er  closed  vessel  may  stand, 
supported  upon  blocks  or 
horses,  so  that  the  sap,  which 
is  strained  into  it  through 
straw,  may  either  be  drawn  Fig.  3. — bottom  of 
directly  intp  the  pan;  or 
several  barrels  or  hogsheads  being  used  and  set 
back  from  the  fire,  the  sap  may  be  conducted  in 
leaders  at  pleasure,  into  the  large  pan,  from 
which  it  is  dipped  into  the  shallow  one.  Such 
an  apparatus  may  be  erected  at  a  comparatively 
small  expense  where  bricks  and  lumber  are 
cheap.  Metallic  or  wooden  faucets  may  be  in¬ 
serted  in  the  ends  of  the  pans  for  drawing  off 
the  syrup,  or  it  may  be  dipped  out,  which  is 
the  usual  practice.  There  should  at  least  be  a 
shed  over  the  pans,  but  a  more  spacious  and 
better  built  structure,  with  a  tight  roof  and  en¬ 
closed,  so  that  the  buckets  etc.,  may  be  locked 
up  in  it  the  rest  of  the  year,  is  much  preferable. 

When  the  syrup  is  nearly  as  thick  as  molas¬ 
ses,  take  it  from  the  fire,  strain  it  through  flan¬ 
nel  and  let  it  stand  till  cold.  Then  pour  it  off 
from  the  sediment  which  will  separate,  and 
place  it  in  a  kettle  or  deep  pan  over  another 
fire.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  warm,  but  not  near 
boiling  hot,  add  a  pint  of  milk  or  an  egg  well 
beaten  with  k  pint  of  water  to  each  pailful  of 
syrup,  and  stir  thoroughly.  When  it  boils,  re¬ 
move  all  the  scum ;  keep  the  fire  under  control, 
and  when  sugar  will  granulate  freely  in  smaW 
quantities  of  syrup  (such  as  would  adhere  to  a 
stick  dipped  into  it),  or  when  a  little  cooled  on 
the  snow  is  brittle,  it  may  be  removed  from  the 
fire,  and  as  it  thickens  in  cooling,  dipped  into 
molds,  or  well  stirred  until  quite  dry.  “  Strained 
sugar  ”  is  not  boiled  so  long,  and  after  it  has 
cooled  and  granulated,  being  transferred  into 
false  bottomed  tubs,  and  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  about  70°,  more  or  less  molasses  is  drained 
off  from  it,  and  a  better  quality  of  sugar  obtained. 
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Fig.  1.— ELEVATION  OF  COTTAGE. 

Small,  Convenient,  Cheap  Houses. 

BY  NARBAOANSETT. 


■  A  very  desirable  quality  in  a  cottage  is  swag- 
ness.  Our  idea  of  a  snug  cottage  is  one  that  is 
neat,  compact,  convenient,  presenting  within  a 
limited  space,  a  great  amount  of  comfort.  A 
snug  cottage  must  'be  arranged,  that  the  apart- 
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Fig.  2.— GROUND  FLAIL 

ments  in  most  frequent  use,  shall  be  so  con¬ 
nected  that  in  passing  from  one  to  another, 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  going  through 
long,  cold  passages.  They  must  be  so  brought 
together,  that  if  occasion  require,  the  genial 
warmth  of  one  may  easily  impart  itself  to 
another,  and  one  fire  gladden  all  the  house.  In 
our  climate  we  have  seven  or  eight  months  of 
the  year,  when  it  would  often  be  pleasant  to 
have  the  chill  removed  from  a  room,  though  few 
families  in  ordinary  circumstances,  would  feel 
that  they  could  afford  fires  in  several  different 
apartments.  With  a  proper  arrangement  of 
rooms,  one  fire  may  serve  to  cheer,  in  moderate 
weather,  all  the  apartments  in  common  use 
upon  the  same  floor. 

With  reference  to  this  idea  of  snugness  of  ar¬ 
rangement,  this  cottage  plan  has  been  prepared. 
There  are  upon  the  first  floor  (fig.  2)  three  prin¬ 
cipal  rooms,  the  parlor  (P),  bed-room  (B),  and 
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Fig.  3.— CHAMBER  PLAN. 

kitchen  (A),  all  communicating.  If  desirable,  a 
door  may  be  placed  at  (7,  between  the  parlor 
and  bed-room.  In  the  hall  {B)  is  a  descent  to 
the  cellar  at  A,  Opening  from  the  kitchen,  is 


the  pantry  (F),  which  by  a  slide  con¬ 
nects  with  the  sink,  in  the  back  entry 
(E).  A  large  china  closet  (P)  also 
opens  from  the  kitchen,  and  a  clothes 
closet  is  provided  for  the  bed-room. 
The  kitchen,  which,  will  serve  as  the 
ordinary  living  room  of  the  family, 
with  a  window  upon  each  side,  one 
?  looking  out  upon  the  porch  (O),  will 
form  a  pleasant  apartment  for  many 
a  social  gathering  around  the  winter 
fire.  And  on  a  summer  evening,  after 
the  labor  of  the  day  is  over,  the  little 
porch  will  have  its  attractions,  equal¬ 
ly  accessible  from  the  kitchen,  or  the 
parlor.  A  prairie  rose,  or  Virginia 
creeper,  or  a  fruitful  grape  vine  should 
be  trained  against  the  wall  beyond 
the  porch,  and  carried  up  and  entwin¬ 
ed  around  the  chamber  window  above. 

On  the  chamber  floor  (fig.  3),  are  three  bed¬ 
rooms  (jB,  P,  B)  with  closets  (c,  c,  c),  and 
another  closet  opening  into  the  entry.  These 
bed-rooms  are  all  of  liberal  dimensions,  and  each 
has  dii'ect  access  to  a  chjmney  flue,  in  case  a  fire 
should  be  required  in  either  of  them.  At  A, 
over  the  porch,  should  be  inserted  a  narrow 
window,  (three  panes  of  10  x  12  glass  would  be 
sufficient) ;  it  may  be  hung  upon  hinges,  and 
thus  light  and  air  be  introduced  to  the  entry. 


A  Good  Kind  of  Hurdle  Fence. 


In  answer  to  several  inquiries  from  subscrib¬ 
ers  of  the  Agriculturist,  concerning  hurdles, 
we  herewith  illustrate  a  section  of  fence  which 
can  be  made  cheaply,  where  timber  is  not  too 
costly,  and  which  will  be  found  durable  and 
convenient.  The  panels  are  made  about  twelve 
feet  long  and  three  to  four  feet  high,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  animals  to  be  confined, 
or  fenced  against.  Each  panel  consists  of  two 
rails  of  l'|4-inch  stuff,  about  3  inches  wide, 
with  pickets  l^ji  inches  in  dianieter  driven  into 


HURDLE  FENCE. 

holes  bored  through  the  rails  6  to  8  inches  apart. 
The  pickets  are  usually  turned  out  in  what  is 
called  a  “cat-head  lathe,”  with  which  fork 
handles,  chair  rounds  and  posts  are  turned  out, 
and  ought  not  to  cost  more  than  a  cent  a  piece. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  holes  are  bored  with  a 
bit  that  will  cut  a  clean  orifice,  I'la  inches  in 
diameter,  and  square  pickets  are  inserted. 
When  constructing  a  fence  of  ordinary  height, 
the  pickets  should  extend  not  more  than  8  or  9 
inches  through  the  rails.  '  A  few  of  the  pickets 
are  nailed  to  keep  the  rails  a  suitable  distance 
apart.  The  panels  are  kept  erect  by  passing 
the  end  pickets  through  the  rails  of  two  panels, 
as  shown,  and  setting  the  panels  zig-zag.  Such 
hurdles  may  be  made  of  basswood,  white  wood, 
butternut,  sugar  maple,  or  of  more  durable 
timber.  After  the  fence  is  finished,  the  whole 
should  have  a  heavy  coat  of  coal  tar,  which 
should  be  worked  into  the  joints  to  exclude  the 
rain.  When  set  up  to  remain  any  consider¬ 
able  length  of  time,  there  should  be  fiat  stones 
or  bits  of  board  placed  under  the  corner  and 
middle  pickets  to  keep  the  fence  above  the 
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ground  and  prevent  sagging.  Such  fences  will 
be  found  convenient  for  encircling  a  hay  stack. 
The  panels  may  be  set  in  a  straight  line  with 
braces  to  keep  them  erect,  or  in  a  rather  con¬ 
tracted  circle  without  braces. 

- -  . ■■■WIMi.  . . . 

A  Good  Foddelr  Back. 

We  herewith  give  an  illustration  of  a  fbddel* 
rack,  to  stand  under  a  shed,  or  in  the  open  yard* 
which  is  superior  for  that  purpose,  to  any  other 
style  that  we  have  ever  met  With.  It  is  porta¬ 
ble,  requires  but  little  skill  to  make  it,  and  its 


construction  is  such  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  animals  to  waste  any  fodder.  The  part 
marked  A,  represents  a  box  6  feet  square,  and 
20  inches  high,  with  pieces  of  2  x  3  inch  scant¬ 
ling  in  the  corners,  which  serve  also  for  feet. 
B,  B,  represent  two  pieces  of  scantling  for  sup¬ 
porting  the  main  part  of  the  rack.  C,  G,  and 
J),  J),  are  also  2x3  scantling.  They  may  be 
larger  than  this  if  desirable,  or  the  top  ones 
may  be  made  of  round  poles.  The  sides  of  the 
rack  should  be  about  3  feet  apart,  and  the 
rounds  set  4  inches  from  centre  to  centre.  The 
most  expeditious  way  to  make  the  rounds  or 
slats  is  to  saw  them  out  of  hard-wood  boards, 
which  are  not  cross-grained  and  knotty.  Slats 
1  inch  square  are  sufficiently  large  for  ordinary 
racks.  P,  represents  a  partition  on  one  side  of 
the  rack,  the  ends  of  the  boards  being  nailed  to 
a  small  piece  of  scantling.  With  such  a  parlitiqn 
on  each  side,  a  square  rack  will  accommodate 
4  cattle  very  well.  The  long  boards  should  be 
about  12  feet  in  length  and  extend  through, 
forming  the  pai'tition  on  each  side  of  the  rack. 
When  such  a  rack  is  made  without  any  parti¬ 
tion,  as  shown  on  the  rear  side  of  the  engraving, 
two  cattle  will  seldom  feed  on  one  side,  as  the 
master  animal  will  usually  stand  lengthwise,  and 
sometimes  haul  the  fodder  out  faster  than  it  is 
eaten.  But  when  a  partition  is  erected,  as 
shown,  most  cattle  will  stand  side  by  side  facing 
the  rack,  and  drop  the  loose  fodder  in  the  man¬ 
ger,  instead  of  outside  the  rack  where  it  will  be 
wasted.  The  pieces  C,  C,  should  be  about  8 
inches  apart,  with  a  board  between  them,  and 
pieces  D,  D,  about  3  feet  distant,  and  held  in 
place  with  narrow  boards  bolted  upon  the  top. 

The  pieces  C,  G,  and  the  brace  boards  on  the 
top  being  secured  by  carriage  bolts,  when  these 
are  removed,  the  rack  may  be  taken  olf,  and 
knocking  oflF  the  end  boarding,  and  taking 
away  the  partition,  the  whole  affair  may  be 
snugly  stowed  away  for  the  summer  under  cov¬ 
er,  and  thus  be  made  to  last  a  great  deal  longer 
than  it  otherwise  would.'  Stationary  racks 
around  a  yard,  unless  placed  under  sheds,  are 
constantly  rotting  away,  and  the  especial  ad¬ 
vantage  of  such  a  yard-rack  as  we  describe  is, 
that  it  may  be  taken  down  and  sheltered,  and 
set  up  again  W’ith  ease.  All  the  parts,  except 
the  long  boards  of  the  partition,  may  be  made 
so  as  to  be  readily  packed  inside  the  box. 
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Cut  Feed— Chaffed  Hay,  Straw,  etc. 


Ill  these  times  of  high  prices,  it  seems  need¬ 
ful  to  renew  the  inquiry  whether  more  pains 
sliould  not  be  taken  to  cut  feed  for  stoek.  Care¬ 
ful  experiments  show  that  hay  chopped  fine 
affords  about  a  quarter  if  not  a  third  more 
nourishment  than  coarse  hay.  So  then,  if  the 
gain  is  more  than  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  the 
labor,  it  is  good  policy  to  cut  hay.  The 
reason  cut  feed  goes  so  much  farther  than  coarse 
is  this :  The  woody  fiber  of  the  hay,  after  it  is 
chopped  fine,  is  mope  easily  masticated,  and  is 
more  intimately  mixed  with  saliva  and  digested, 
and  so  becomes  nutritious  and  fattening.  Still 
more,  if  the  food  is  steamed,  or  wet  with 
scalding  water,  it  carries  on  the  process  farther 
and  better.  Now,  add  a  little  meal,  and  the 
fodder  is  more  nutritious  and  every  way  better. 

If  the  foregoing  be  true  of  hay,  it  is  more  so 
of  straw  and  corn-stalks,  because  they  contain 
more  cellulose  matter,  or  wood  fiber,  and  less 
stareh  and  nitrogen.  Experiments  show  that 
some  four-tenths  of  this  woody  fiber  may  be  as¬ 
similated,  and  so  converted  into  fat,  i3ut  to  se¬ 
cure  this  result,  it  must  previously  be  made  fine 
by  artificial  processes.  Alderman  Mechi  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said  that  100  pounds  of  straw 
cut  and  steamed  is  more  nourishing  than  the 
same  weight  of  Timothy  hay  not  chopped.  We 
suspect  his  experiments  were  made  with  over¬ 
ripe  hay,  and  straw  harvested  “  in  the  milk.” 
Either  his  hay  was  not  as  good  as  our  Yankee 
hay,  or  his  straw  was  better.  * 


For  the  American  Agriculturist, 

Superiority  of  Italian  Bees. 


The  highest  test  for  the  purity  of  Italian  bees, 
is  their  greatest  difference  from  black  bees : 
namely,  the  greater  prolificness  and  length  of  life 
of  the  queens ;  the  greater  industry  and  conse¬ 
quently  quiet  temper  of  the  workers ;  the  greater 
size  and  beauty  of  the  drones;  all  these  ex¬ 
treme  qualities  are  found  fully  developed  in  each 
of  the  distinct  kinds  of  bees  in  the  hive,  and 
they  should  be  preserved  to  maintain  purity.  The 
nearest  approach  to  perfection  is  obtained  in  a 
dry,  clear  atmosphere,  and  a  continual  harvest 
of  flowers.  The  loss  of  these  points  of  excel¬ 
lence  is  in  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
in  barrenness,  and  want  of  ventilation.  By  be¬ 
coming  chilled  in  winter,  large  numbers  of 
queens  become  worse  than  useless. 

The  great  difference  then  is  not  that  Italian 
bees  are  really  more  industrious,  but  that  they 
are  more  nearly  perfect,  and  the  queens  more 
prolific ;  and  prolificness  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
best  test  of  perfectness.  W e  have  removed  one 
comb  daily  well  filled  with  eggs  from  Italian 
queens,  while  no  black  queen  we  ever  tried  fill¬ 
ed  her  comb  in  less  than  two  days.  One  of 
their  most  estimable  qualities  is  the  mildness  of 
their  temper.  Their  worst  fiiult  is  their  liability 
to  cross  with  black  bees,  which  gives  an  oppo¬ 
site  character.  In  a  stock  of  Italians,  black, 
and  cross-bred  bees  mixed,  the  half-breeds  are 
first  and  most  easily  aroused  to  anger,  the  blacks 
next,  and  lastly,  and  with  difficulty,  the  Italians. 

When  the  number  of  black  stoclcs  are  in¬ 
creased,  they  become  more  and  more  uneasy ; 
fearing  one  another,  more  bees  remain  at  home. 
With  Italian  bees  it  is  different,  what  they  do 
has  more  definiteness  of  purpose.  To  work 
seems  the  one  law  of  their  existence,  whetlier 
they  have  100  lbs.  of  honey  stored  or  only  10 
lbs.  Bees  do  not  store  honey  in  anticipation  of 


needing  it  in  winter.  For  if  one  drives  out  a 
stock  late  in  the  fall,  those  remaining  will  con¬ 
sume  the  honey  gathered  in  brood  raising,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  after  flowers  fail,  if  fed  a 
moderate  allowance  daily.  Nor  does  a  cold 
climate  increase  their  stores,  except  as  cool 
nights  check  its  evaporation,  thickening  and  in¬ 
creasing  it.  For  this  cause  also,  Italian  bees 
being  more  hardy,  and  working  earlier,  gather 
a  greater  quantity  than  the  black  bees,  which 
are  required  to  collect  the  less  amount  which 
the  plant  replaces.  The  reason  bees  work  less 
in  a  warm  climate  is,  that  the  honey  gathered, 
long  remains  too  fluid  for  sealing.  This  shows 
the  necessity  of  ample  ventilation  during  the 
working  season,  to  carry  on  this  necessary  eva¬ 
poration  and  thickening  of  the  honey  even  in  a 
temperate  climate,  or  in  a  close  situation. 

We  placed  several  stocks  of  bees  in  a  close, 
deep  ravine,  and  found  the  bees  gathered  honey 
faster  than  it  thickened,  and  consequently  left 
large  quantities  unsealed,  which  soured.  This 
sometimes  happens  in  wet  and  cloudy  weather, 
but  less  frequently  with  Italians  than  black  bees. 
Italian  bees  are  somewhat  longer,  and  reach  the 
honey  in  deeper  flowers,  being  quicker  to  go 
and  return,  or  perhaps,  go  farther,  and  living 
longer,  can  secure  more  honey.  The  Italian 
queens  are  of  a  beautiful  light  straw-color  when 
young,  changing  to  a  deep  orange  yellow  when 
old,  except  the  extreme  tip,  which  changes  with 
age,  from  brown  to  black.  All  her  worker 
progeny  are  alike,  with  long  tapering  bodies, 
marked  with  three  bright  yellow  rings,  com¬ 
mencing  at  the  “  waist,”  which  are  divided  by 
two  longitudinal  lines  of  brown,  then  three 
rings  of  black  (including  the  tip),  edged  with 
two  small  bands  of  yellow  down.  The  drones 
have  but  four  abdominal  rings,  the  two  nearest 
the  waist  are  of  a  light,  rich  yellow,  enlivened 
with  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  The  light  yel¬ 
low  of  young  queens,  drones,  and  workers,  by 
crawling  in  and  out  of  the  cells,  becoming 
smeared  with  honey,  or  otherwise,  changes  to  a 
deep  orange,  and  the  brown  and  yellow  down 
to  black.  Sometimes  their  change  occurs  in 
early  life,  but  generally  in  old  age. 

Minnesota.  Bidwell  Bros. 


European  Notes  on  Hop  Culture. 

One  of  the  most  experienced  hop-growers  of 
this  State,  Mr.  P,  W.  Collins,  spent  the  past 
summer  in  England,  and  on  the  Continent,  en¬ 
gaged  especially  in  looking  into  the  culture  and 
trade  in  hops.  Having  recently  returned,  he 
sends  us  the  following  notes  which  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  American  hop-growers : 

“The  districts  where  hops  are  grown  comprise 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  farming  country  of 
England.  The  Hop  crop  is  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  paying  in  England,  as  it  is  now  one 
of  the  most  important  products  of  this  State, 
and  rapidly  increasing  in  importance,  in  other 
States  of  the  Union. 

“  During  a  recent  tour  among  the  great  hop- 
districts  of  England,  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
freely  conferring  with  the  best  growers  of  Kent, 
Susse.x,  Surry,  Worcester  and  Hartford,  where 
nearly  all  the  hops  in  England  are  grown.  The 
Eastern  and  Central  parts  are  the  only  ones  in 
which  they  are  raided,  while  here,  almost  every 
part  of  our  broad  country  is  adapted  to  their 
growth  even  better  than  England,  as  will  be 
shown  by  comparing  the  product  of  that  coun¬ 
try  with  our  own.  There  was  an  excise  duty 
and  an  import  duty  collected  in  England  for 
many  years,  both  of  which  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s 


efforts,  were  removed,  about  four  years  since ; 
the  official  reports  show  the  number  of  acres 
and  the  whole  product  of  the  country  accurate¬ 
ly.  The  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  last  23 
years  that  are  reported,  was  less  than  7  cwt., 
the  greatest  average  which  was  in  1850,  was 
11  cwt.  lOlbs.,  the  smallest  average,  in  1840,  was 
1  cwt.  2qrs.  81bs.,  the  number  of  acres  in  hops 
in  England,  has  been  for  many  years  about 
50,000,  and  is  put  by  good  judges  at  from  55,000 
to  60,000  at  the  present  time,  there  being  but 
about  one-thii’d  as  many  in  this  country,  but 
the  hop  crop  is  rapidly  increasing  here,  and  the 
demand  for  hops  is  growing  faster  than  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  crop.  Our  census  report  does  not 
give  our  average ;  in  1850  less  than  3,000,000  lbs. 
were  raised  ;  in  1800  over  11,000,000  are  re¬ 
ported,  and  last  year  there  must  have  been  near¬ 
ly  18,000,000  lbs.-  produced.  This  year  the  crop 
is  considered  a  failure,  on  account  of  the  hop- 
louse  and  the  blight,  yet  I  estimate  the  crop  at 
400  lbs.  to  the  acre,  not  more  than  one-half 
what  is  wanted  for  consumption  by  the  trade, 
and  the  price  is  high. 

“  In  England,  the  crop  was  good,  called  by  the 
factors  and  most  of  the  farmers  a  high  average. 
I  saw  them  sold  at  several  markets  at  £5  to  £10 
($25  to  $50)'per  cwt.  Bavarian  hops  sell  much 
higher  than  English,  some  as  high  as  £16  ($80). 
The  price  varies  very  much  in  different  parts  of 
England.  East  Kent,  Farnham,  and  Worcester, 
have  a  high  reputation.  I  think  very  much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  care  used  in  picking  them  clean, 
keeping  them'  whole,  and  the  skill  in  drying 
them.  The  English  factors  admit  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  the  American  hop  to  theirs  in  strength. 
The  new  kiln  which  received  a  Silver  medal  at 
the  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  is  the  best  system  of  dry¬ 
ing  hops  j'et  used,  all  who  have  seen  the  model 
admit  it.  It  is  described  in  your  ‘Hop  Culture.’ 

“  Within  a  few  years  past  the  system  of  grow¬ 
ing  hops  on  stakes  and  twine  described  in  the 
first  prize  essay  in  the  book  you  published  on 
.  Hop  Culture,  has  been  used  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  this  country,  where  hops  are  raised,  and  as 
far  as  I  have  learned  it  gives  satisfaction,  it  is 
very  economical,  not  over  one-fourth  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  long  pole  system,  requires  less  la¬ 
bor,  produces  better  hops,  and  in  most  cases 
much  larger  crops,  and  the  hops  are  gatliered 
without  cutting  down,  which  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  preserving  the  root,  as  then  no  sap  is 
lost  by  bleeding  at  picking  time.  I  found  this 
system  in  use  in  England  in  a  few  gardens,  for 
the  first  time  this  season.  One  plantation  had  35 
acres  on  this  plan  belonging  to  Messrs.  Simmons 
&  Hunt,  of  Maidstone,  Kent;  they  used  it  on  6 
acres  last  year  with  satisfactory  results,  and 
said  they  got  as  many  bushels  of  green  hops  per 
acre,  and  of  a  quality  and  color  much  superior 
to  any  on  poles.  This  process  is  patented  in  the 
United  States  and  England,  and  also  in  Belgi¬ 
um,  Holland,  and  Bavaria,  and  other  hop-grow¬ 
ing  countries  on  the  continent.  Austria  is  a 
very  excellent  hop  district.  The  number  of 
aci'es  in  it  and  its  dependencies  devoted  to  hops, 
is  about  150,000,  and  it  is  said  to  consume  ajl  the 
produce.  The  following  extract  from  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  an  English  paper  of  last  May, 
will  show  the  horizontal  plan  is  appreciated. 

“  ‘In  the  autumn  of  last  year  I  drew  attention 
to  the  importance  of  preserving  the'  hop  vine 
until  the  leaves  had  fallen  and  the  sap  had 
ceased  to  flow.  I  advocated  the  American  sys¬ 
tem  of  training  the  plant  on  strings,  stretched 
from  pole  to  pole,  in  order  that  the  crop  may 
be  gathered  without  the  necessity  of  cutting 
down.  I  have  just  returned  from  Kent  where 
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I  have  inspected  a  field  upon  a  portion  of  which 
this  system  was  tried  last  year.  The  field  was 
everywhere  subject  to  the  same  cultivation, 
and  if  any  thing  the  crop  was  superior  upon  the 
strings.  The  half  acre  upon  which  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  made  can  now  be  distinguished  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  difficulty.  Scarcely  a  plant  has 
failed,  and  on  an  average,  the  new  vine  is  fully 
one  foot  higher  than  in  any  other  part,  and  is 
strong  and  healthy  in  proportion.  It  is  already 
well  established  on  the  poles,  and  is  from  thi-ee 
to  four  feet  high,  being  at  least  a  fortnight  in 
advance  of  any  garden  I  saw  in  my  short  tour. 
The  experiment  will  be  extended  this  year, 
and  as  it  is  not  yet  too  late,  I  would  seriously 
urge  an  extensive  trial  by  large  hop-growers,  in 
the  strong  conviction  that  it  is  most  important 
to  reform  the  present  system  of  picking,  which 
is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  vegetable  phys¬ 
iology.’ 

“Your  book  on  ‘Hop  Culture’  (see  Book 
List)  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  hop-grow¬ 
er.  It  contains  all  the  information  necessary,  it 
is  a  perfect  manual  of  instruction  for  a  novice.” 


Agricultural  Education.— The  Public  or 
District  School. 

In  an  article  on  page  11  on  “  The  School  in  the 
Family”  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  farmer’s 
boy  can  attend  school.  Happily  this  is  the  case 
almost  everywhere  in  our  country,  except  in 
the  ruder  settlements  of  the  West  and  the  less 
populous  parts  of  the  South ;  but  unhappily  the 
character  of  the  public  schools  in  many  sec¬ 
tions,  even  in  the  Eastern  States,  is  very  poor,  so 
'  poor  indeed  that  it  is  a  matter  of  but  little  re¬ 
gret  that  school  keeps  but  four  months  in  the 
year.  Certainly  no  question  should  come  home 
to  every  farmer  with  more  force  than  the  in¬ 
quiry — “whose  fault  is  it  that  the  district  school 
is  no  better  ?  ”  We  know  it  is  often  very  hard 
to  induce  a  community  of  little-thinking  men 
to  tax  themselves  any  more  than  they  can  help 
for  any  thing.  And  if  the  school  is  better  than 
it  used  to  be,  and  the  boys  are  picking  up  from 
newspapers  and  story  books,  “  a  better  edication 
than  their  fathers  had,”  any  movement  to  have 
a  better  house  and  better  teachers  will  be  very 
apt  to  be  voted  down  in  town  meeting  as  often 
as  it  can  be  brought  up.  It  is  useless  to  argue 
on  moral  principles  with  the  men  who  are'  not 
"in  favor  of  giving  their  children  the  very  best 
education  they  possibly  can,  nor  with  those 
who,  perhaps,  having  no  children  of  their  own, 
neither  think  nor  care  how  those  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors  are  educated.  There  is  an  appeal  to  per¬ 
sonal  interest  which  they  will  heed.  It  is  not 
hard  to  demonstrate  by  examples  almost  every¬ 
where,  that  the  thoroughness  of  the  schooling 
has  a  great  effect,  and  that  very  soon,  upon  the 
general  intelligence  and  moral  sense  of  the 
community,  the  security  of  property,  the  value 
of  real  estate,  etc.  Crime  is  diminished ;  inven¬ 
tion  and  mechanical  ingenuity  quickened ;  bet¬ 
ter  farming  obtains,  and  the  general  welfare  of 
the  whole  community  is  greatly  increased.  It 
is,  in  fact,  hard  to  set  bounds  to  the  inevitable 
.and  .elevating  influence  of  a  good  district  school 
well  maintained  for  a  series  of  years. 

It  is  every  citizen’s  bounden  duty  to  do  not 
only his  share  towards  maintaining  a  good 
public  school  in  his  neighborhood,  but  he  should 
be  active  and  earnest  in  having  it  just  as  good 
as  it  can  be.  It  will  put  money  in  his  pocket 
even  though  he  be  an  old  bachelor  without  any 
expectations,  or  a  day  laborer  without  family. 
There  are  always  those  in  every  community 


who  appreciate  the  value  of  a  good  education 
for  their  children.  Such  people  are  very  apt, 
after  some  discouraging  efforts  to  have  the 
public  school  good  enough  for  their  children, 
to  send  them  off  reluctantly  to  boarding  schools 
at  a  distance,  or  undertake  to  have  them  in¬ 
structed  at  home  by  private  tutors.  This  is  a 
bad  practice.  It  is  more  democratic  and  in 
every  way  better  to  have  the  children  of  all  sta¬ 
tions  in  life,  and  of  families  of  every  grade  of 
wealth,  meet  on  the  same  level  in  the  public 
school,  the  only  qualifications  for  school 
membership  being  fair. morals,  soundness  of 
mind,  and  personal  cleanliness.  There  is  little 
danger  of  children  well  trained  at  home  getting 
harm  at  such  a  school.  There  is  far  more  dan¬ 
ger  at  boarding  schools  where  boys  and  girls  are 
separated  from  the  influences  of  home,  especial¬ 
ly  if  they  are  sent  away  in  tender  years. 

It  matters  not  how  carefully  children  are  kept 
away  from  evil  influences,  they  will  inevitably 
meet  them  at  some  time  and  somewhere.  Temp¬ 
tations  to  do  wrong  will  come,  if  not  in  com¬ 
pany  with  others,  then  in  their  own  hearts  and 
when  quite  alone.  Real  moral  strength  comes 
with  meeting  and  resisting.  This  the  child  of 
six  years  old  is  just  as  well  able  to  do  as  the 
grandsire  of  sixty;  and  is  it  not  written  “as 
thy  day,  so  shall  thy  strength  be?” 

The  public  school  teacher  should  be  posses¬ 
sed  of  moral  power.  Do  not  employ  a  man  of 
so  little  force  of  mind  and  goodness  of  heart 
combined  that  he  has  to  govern  by  the  rod — 
much  better  have  a  gentle  woman  with  persua¬ 
sive  graces  and  loving  temper.  Any  teacher 
who  shows  anger  should  be  dismissed  at  once, 
no  matter  how  much  he  knows.  To  govern 
one’s  self  is  more  important  than  to  govern  the 
school.  Very  great  learning  is  seldom  a  desir¬ 
able  qualification ;  but,  with  good  general  know¬ 
ledge,  great  accuracy  is.  A  teacher’s  language 
should  be  easy  and  correct  always,  his  pronun¬ 
ciation  perfect.  He  should  read  easily  and  well, 
and  spell  well,  and  have  a  fair  knowledge  of 
arithmetic.  With  these  qualifications,  if  he  is 
not  lazy,  he  will  be  a  good  teacher  who  loves 
his  work  and  loves  his  pupils.  In  regard'  to 
mere  book  knowledge,  of  even  those  things 
which  he  is  to  teach,  as  geography,  history, 
etc.,  he  can  study  faster,  read  more  than,  and 
keep  thoroughly  ahead  of  his  pupils,  if  he  has 
only  a  general  understanding  of  his  subjects. 

The  primary  school  teacher’s  chief  business  is 
to  furnish  a  child  with  the  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  a  love  for  it;  to  give  the 
child  a  knowledge  of  written  language,  so  that 
he  can  comprehend  books  and  put  himself  in 
communication  with  the  thinking  world ;  and  to 
so  far  instruct  him  in  regard  to  the  world 
around  him  that  he  shall  leave  school  with  earn¬ 
est  desires  to  learn  more.  So  he  is  instructed  a 
little,  and  a  very  little  it  is,  in  geography ;  he 
gains  a  little  insight  into  mathematics  and 
numerical  relations  (learns  to  count  pennies  and 
compute  interest  perhaps);  he  studies  histoi'y 
of  the  United  States  and  thinks  he  understands 
all  very  well ;  and  so  it  is  with  other  things.  But 
most  unfortunately  neither  school-books  nor 
teachers  tell  their  pupils  where  they  can  go  for 
fuller  knowledge  and  minute  information  on 
these  subjects.  This  great  want  is  in  part  sup¬ 
plied  by  good  district  school  or  public  libraries 
where  they  exist,  but  the  desire  for  such  libra¬ 
ries  and  the  use  of  such  as  exist  might  be  great¬ 
ly  increased  by  suitable  references  in  the  school¬ 
books  in  general  use,  to  instructive  treatises. 
The  subject  exceeds  our  space  in  the  present 
number,  and  we  must  continue  it  at  another  time. 


The  Cultivation  of  Peppermint. 


Occasional  accounts  appear  in  the  papers  of 
the  large  sums  realized  from  the  peppermint 
farms  of  Michigan  and  Western  New  York,  and 
these  naturally  suggest  to  some  of  our  readers 
to  ask  why  we  do  not  publish  articles  on  pep¬ 
permint  culture.  We  are  a  little  shy  about  say¬ 
ing  anything  about  specialties  which  shall  in¬ 
duce  people  to  engage  in  undertakings  for  which 
they  are  not  well  qualified,  and  which,  if  com¬ 
menced,  would  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty, 
result  in  loss.  Mint  growing  has  in  many  in¬ 
stances  proved  profitable,  but  it  involves  not 
only  cultivation,  but  the  immediate  manufacture 
of  the  product  into  oil ;  a  process  which  though 
not  complicated,  5"et  requires  care  and  skill  in  a 
sort  of  manipulation  with  which  farmers  are  not 
familiar,  and  it  is  one  which  to  be  profitable 
must  be  carried  on  in  a  large  waJ^  If  any  one 
wishes  to  start  an  enterprise  of  this  kind  it 
would  be  time  and  money  profitably  expended, 
to  visit  localities  where  the  culture  is  established, 
and  where  he  could  in  a  few  hours  see  and  learn 
more  than  he  could  from  any  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion.  Another  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the 
fact  that  the  oil  of  peppermint  is  an  article  for 
which  the  demand  is  limited,  and  that  it  is  one 
the  price  of  which  is  subject  to  great  fluctua¬ 
tions.  Mint  does  best  in  a  light,  rich  and  warm 
soil.  It  is  propagated  by  sets  or  parts  of  old 
plants.  The  mint  spreads  rapidly  by  under¬ 
ground  branches ;  the  old  plants  obtained  by 
plowing  up  a  field  may  each  be  divided  to  form 
several  sets.  The  ground  is  well  prepared  as 
for  a  potato  crop,  as  early  as  the  season  will 
permit,  and  furrows  are  marked  out  from  18  to 
24  inches  apart.  The  planter  carries  a  bag  of  old 
plants  from  which  he  pulls  off  a  portion,  drops 
it  into  the  furrow  and  covers  it  with  his  foot, 
putting  them  so  thickly  in  the  furrow  as  to 
nearly  touch  one  another.  During  the  season 
the  weeds  are  kept  down  by  the  use  of  the  culti¬ 
vator  and  hoe  until  August,  and  by  the  latter 
part  of  that  month  the  plants  will  have  nearly 
covered  the  whole  surface.  The  cutting  com¬ 
mences  when  the  plant  begins  to  flower,  and  is 
done  with  a  cradle  or  grass  scythe,  the  mint 
cocked  in  the  field  and  allowed  to  wilt  and  then 
taken  to  the  still.  The  still  consists  of  a  strong 
wooden  tub,  4^  feet  high,  and  6  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  with  an  opening  in  the  top  for  charging  it, 
which  can  be  made  steam-tight.  From  near  the 
top  of  the  still  a  tube  connects  with  a  condens¬ 
ing  worm,  and  at  its  lower  part  is  inserted  a  pipe 
which  conducts  steam  from  a  boiler.  The  tub 
or  still  being  crowded  full  of  the  wilted  mint, 
and  the  cover  fastened  steam  tight,  steam  is  let 
on  from  the  boiler,  and  after  the  whole  mass  is 
heated  through,  it  passes  into  the  worm  where  it 
is  condensed.  The  steam  carries  the  oil  of  the 
mint  with  it  and  both  are  condensed  together, 
and  the  water  and  oil  are  caught  in  a  receiving 
vessel  where  they  separate  the  oil  floating  upon 
the  water.  The  first  year’s  crop  gives  the  best 
quality  of  oil  and  the  greatest  yield  per  acre. 
The  second  year  nothing  is  done  but  to  destroy 
the  few  weeds  and  cut  and  distil  the  mint.  The 
third  year,  the  field  becomes  overrun  with  weeds 
and  the  product  of  mint  is  small.  The  fourth 
year  the  field  is  plowed  up  to  kill  the  weeds,  and 
enough  plants  spring  up  from  the  broken  roots 
to  give  a  fair  crop.  The  fifth  year  the  field  with¬ 
out  much  attention  gives  a  crop  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  second  3’^ear,  and  after  this  the  land 
is  put  in  grass,  and  allowed  to  recover  its  ex¬ 
hausted  fertility  for  a  few  years,  when  it 
may  be  planted  again  with  mint 
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Some  of  the  Newer  Potatoes. 

It  may  shock  our  pomologlcal  amateurs  if 
\ve  declare  that  we  consider  the  advent  of  a 
new  and  superior  variety  of  potato,  cabbage,  or 
other  culinary  vegetable,  of  as  much  importance 
as  the  acquisition  of  a  new  pear  or 
grape.  Fine  fruit  is  unfortunately  on¬ 
ly  of  interest  to  the  few,  but  a  fine 
potato  appeals  to  every  one.  We  figure 
some  of  the  newer  potatoes,  which,  if 
they  confirm  half  of  what  is  claimed 
for  them,,  will  prove  valuable  indeed. 

Early  Goodrich. — The  late  Rev.  C. 

E.  Goodrich,  of  Utica,  N.  T.,  is  grate¬ 
fully  remembered  for  his  labors  to¬ 
wards  the  improvement  of  the  potato. 

He  raised  10,000  different  seedlings, 
and  this,  in  the  opinion  of  competent 
judges,  is  best  of  all.  It  was  raised  from 
the  seed  of  the  Cuzco,  which  is  itself  a  seedling 
from  the  wild  Peruvian  potato.  The  engrav¬ 
ing  is  half  the  size  of  an  average  specimen.  The 
eyes  are  large  and  full,  skin  white  and  smooth, 
flesh  white.  As  a  table  potato,  and  we  have 
tried  it  in  various  ways,  it  is  unexceptionable  in 


Fig.  1. — EAELT  GOODRICH. 


quality.  This  variety  was,  we  think,  first  sent 
out  in  1864,  it  has  been  tested  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  all  the  reports  we  have  seen 
respecting  it  are  unanimously  in  its  favor.  We 
have  not  yet  grown  it,  but  several  of  our  friends 
assure  us  that  it  will  yield  from  300  to  400 
bushels  to  the  acre,  that  it  is  as  early  as  any, 
and  that  it  is  perfectly  hardy  and  free  from  dis¬ 
ease.  We  are  glad  that  the  name  of  Mr.  G.  is 
to  be  commemorated  by  so  excellent  a  variety. 

Harrison. — This  is  also  one  of  Mr.  Goodrich’s 
seedlings,  and  it  came  from  the  same  seed  ball 
as  the  early  Goodrich.  It  is  a  handsome 
white  potato,  with  very  small  depressed  eyes. 
It  was  named  by  Mr.  Goodrich  in  compliment 
to  Mr.  A.  W.  Harrison,  of  Philadelphia,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  whose  experiments  was  given  in  De¬ 
cember  last.  It  matured  in  September  and  was 
the  most  productive  of  all  the  varieties  tried 
by  him.  We  have  only  been  able  to  make  a 
single  trial  of  their  quality,  and  found  them  to 
cook  mealy  and  to  be  of  very  good  flavor. 

^'■Monitor." — This  is  said  to  be  a  seedling  raised 
by  Mr.  D.  A.  Bulkley,  of  Mass.,  but  it  appears 
so  much  like  the  Prairie  Seedling,  that,  judging 
from  the  tubers  alone,  we  should  say  they  were 
identical.  A  comparison  of  the  two  in  growth 
will  be  necessary  to  settle  the  question.  It  is  very 


Fig.  -  2. — HARRISON. 


large,  somewhat  flattened,  and  rather  square  in 
outline.  It  has  a  pinkish  rusty  coat  and  very 


deeply  sunken  eyes.  It  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  great  bearer  and  of  good  quality  for  the 
table.  The  figure  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the 
others,  is  of  half  the  actual  size  of  good  spe¬ 
cimens.  In  order  to  save  our  readers  trouble, 
we  will  state  that  we  have  heard  of  none  of  the 


Harrison  being  for  sale  this  year,  and  that  the 
others  are  each  advertised,  by  several  dealers. 


A  Good  Back  for  Horse  Stables. 


The  illustration  shows  a  rack  and  manger 
superior  to  many  in  common  use.  The  horses 
may  be  fed  without  entering  the  stable.  Boys 
can  clean  out  the  mangers  and  feed  horses  that 
they  dare  not  approach,  nor  handle.  The  rack 
and  manger  constitute  the  partition  between 
the  stalls  and  the  feeding  room.  B  is  the  side 
of  the  stall,  G  is  the  flap  for  holding  hay 
against  the  slats  of  the  rack.  This  flap  is  hung 
with  hinges  to  the  casing  below  it,  with  the  front 
edge  supported  by  a  small  chain,  rope  or  strap 
{F\  fastened  to  a  joist  above.  The  upper  side 
should  be  planed,  so  that  the  hay  will  slide 
downward  readily.  After  the  hay  has  been  laid 


RACK  AND  MANGER. 


on  the  flap,  it  is  raised  up  until  the  catch, 
D,  attached  to  the  joist,  receives  the  edge.  The 
proper  position  for  the  flap  is  at  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees.  Hay  will  then  slide 
down  so  as  to  be  reached  by  the  horse.  E  rep¬ 
resents  the  shutter  to  the  manger,  which  should 
be  so  narrow  that  a  horse  cannot  possibly  thrust 
his  head  through.  The  flap  on  which  the  hay 
rests  may  be  buttoned  close  up  against  the  slats. 
This  feature  will,  be  found  convenient  when 
thrashing,  to  exclude  dust  from  the  stable.  The 
slats  should  not  be  more  than  three  inches  apart 
in  the  clear.  If  the  spaces  are  wider  than  this, 
horses  will  pull  out  hay  faster  than  it  is  eaten. 
By  having  the  slats  of  the  rack  placed  perpen¬ 


dicularly,  hay  seed  and  chaff  can  never  fall  on 
the  necks  and  heads  of  animals,  as  they  other¬ 
wise  will.  This  is  a  good  style  of  rack  for  neat 
cattle,  when  made  at  the  proper  hight.  The 
correct  hight  of  a  manger  for  horses  is,  a  little 
lower  than  they  ordinarily  carry  their  heads. 
When  a  manger  is  built  too  high,  any  animal 
will  waste  more  feed  than  if  it  is  made  low. 


Hollow  Logs  for  Water-trougbs,  etc. 

Hollow  logs  are  often  considered  worthless 
except  for  fire  wood,  and  neglected  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  because  they  are  so  hard  to  split.  This 
very  quality  makes  them  the  more  valuable  for 
the  purpose  we  suggest.  Select  a  straight  log 
8  to  16  feet  long,  of  suitable  diameter ;  cut  it 
squarely  at  each  end.  Then  cut  a  notch  with 
an  axe  or  saw  about  ten  inches  from  each  end, 
and  one  quarter  way  through  the  log,  making 
the  notches  of  exactly  the  same  depth  if  the 
log  is  cylindrical,  and  accurately  corresponding 
in  position.  Then  take  out  the  wood  between, 
the  notches,  clean  out  the  inside  and  trim  the 
edges  with  an  adze.  How  saw  out  two  pieces 
of  inch  or  inch-and-a-half  board  for  the  ends, 
which  shall  be  large  enough  to  lap  a  full  inch 


HOLLOW  LOG  FOR  WATER-TROUGH. 


beyond  the  hole  upon  the  solid  wood;  mark 
out  the  size  of  each  board  upon  the  ends  of  the 
log,  and,  with  a  chisel,  cut  out  a  rabbet  so  as  to 
let  the  board  in  snug,  its  full  thickness.  Now 
lay  in  a  piece  of  rope  yarn,  or  a  string  of  oak¬ 
um  in  the  bottom  of  the  rabbet,  drive  in  the 
end  piece,  and  nail  it  in  strongly.  The  seams 
may  be" calked  with  oakum  and  “paid”  with 
pitch  outside  and  in.  It  is  well  also  to  go  over 
the  entire  inside  with  hot  pitch.  Such  a  trough 
will  last  much  longer,  bear  more  wetting  and 
drying,  and  other  wear,  than  if  made  of  a  solid 
log,  and  it  is  besides  very  much  easier  to  make. 


Dike  for  Beclaiming  Salt  Marshes. 

Correspondouts  are  calling  for  information  upon 
this  subject.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the 
good  seed  w«>  have  sown  in  years  past  has  not 
all  perished-  We  still  believe  that  the  most 
valuable  grass  lands  in  our  country  are  the  salt 
marshes  that  line  our  shores,  and  stretch  far  in¬ 
land  along  our  tide-water  streams  and  coves. 

The  dike  or  embankment  is  the  main  difficul¬ 
ty,  and  here  the  courage  of  most  rural  im¬ 
provers  fails  them.  Where  a  railroad  runs  along 
the  front  of  the  premises  to  break  off  the  sea, 
the  work  is  easy,  and  fortunately  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  all  along  our  shores  that  have 
this  most  expensive  part  of  the  work  done  for 
them.  They  wait  only  the  enterprising  man  or 
company  who  will  yet  surely  take  hold  of  them 
and  make  fortunes  by  reclaiming  them. 

But  what  can  be  done  for  the  snug  little  patch¬ 
es,  of  a  dozen  acres  or  less,  that  lie  in  countless 
numbers  upon  our  shore  farms  ?  They  can  be 
redeemed  economically  by  the  style  of  dike  rep¬ 
resented  in  our  illustrations.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  soil  of  all  salt  marshes  is  made  up  very 
largely  of  vegetable  matter,  and  is  exceedingly 
light  and  spongy  when  dry.  Such  a  material 
is  entirely  imsuitcd  fof  a  dike  without  additional 
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Fig.  1. — TICK  GATE  AND  DIKE. 


support.  This  may  be  afforded  either  by  planks 
or  by  clay,  or  any  heavy  soil  tliat  will  pack 
well,  ae  represented  in  the  engravings. 

In  the  figure  3  we  have  a  cross  section  of 
such  embankment  with  its  accompanying  ditch¬ 
es.  A,  represents  tlie  section  of  compact  soil 
or  clay  taken  from  the  adjoining  bank  or  fields, 
extending  perpendicularly  from  the  hard  pan 
to  the  top  of  the  dike,  and  along  the  wliole 
sea  front  of  the  marsh  to  be  reclaimed.  The 
left  liand  side  is  toward  the  sea,  the  right  to¬ 
ward  the  land  to  be  drained.  Begin  the  work 
by  cutting  out  the  section  A,  down  to  the  hard 
pan,  and  piling  the  sods  on  the  edge  toward  the 
sea,  making  a  perpendicular  wall  to  support  the 
clay.  The  muck  that  is  taken  out  below  the 
surface  may  be  packed  on  the  outside  of  the 
sods  to  support  them,  and  so  add  to  the  em¬ 
bankment.  After  a  few  rods  have  been  prepared 
in  this  way,  the  clay  should  be  brought  and 


Fig.  3. — NAKBOW  DIKE. 


dumped  into  the  ditch  and  be  packed  with  a 
rammer  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  until  the 
excavation  is  filled  to  the  surface  of  the  marsh. 
You  now  want  to  raise  the  other  section  of  A, 
above  the  level  of  the  mai’sh,  and  you  do  this 
by  taking  the  sods  from  the  ditch  B,  on  the 
inside  of  the  embankment.  Sods  enough  may 
be  taken  to  form  the  support  of  the  clay  pack¬ 
ing,  and  the  rest  be  reserved  to  finish  the  em¬ 
bankment,  presenting  a  smooth  surface  of  well 
packed  sods  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees. 

The  breadth  of  the  clay  packing  is  to  be  de- 
termihed  by  the  hight  of  the  embankment, 
which  of  course  must  have  reference  to  the  hight 
of  the  tides.  The  dike  should  be  at  least  a  foot 
above  the  highest  known  tide.  If  the  dike  is 
not  more  than  three  or  four  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  marsh,  a  packing  eighteen  inches  thick 
will  be'  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  tide.  The 
greater  the  pressure  upon  the  dike,  the  thicker 
the  packing,  and  the  higher  and  broader  the 
embankment  should  be.  In  case  of  very  high 
embankments,  a  second  packing  as  shown  in  the 
illustration  (figure  4)  may  be  necessary. 

In  some  locations  it  may  be  necessary  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  embankment  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
sea.  If  there  is  to  be  violent  action  of  the 
waves,  a  sea  wall  will  be  necessary.  But  this 


is  not  usually  the  case,  in  those  small  parcels  of 
marsh  laud  that  a  farmer  would  be  likely  to 
undertake  to  reclaim  with  his  own  capital.  The 
expediency  of  cutting  a  drain  on  the  outside  of 
the  embankment  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
quantity  of  material  needed.  It  is  not  in  itself 
desirable.  If  the  inside  ditch  will  furnish  ma¬ 
terial  enough  it  is  better  to  leave  the  outside  un¬ 
broken.  In  digging  the  inside  drain,  a  rim  four 
or  five  feet  wide  should  be  left  between  the 
ditch  and  tlie  edge  of  the  embankment.  It 
makes  the  bank  stronger,  and  is  an  additional 
safeguard  against  the  burrowing  of  muskrats. 
In  all  cases  the  banks  of  the  ditches  are  to  be 
left  with  a  slope.  It  is  found  that  these  sly  dep¬ 
redators  work  much  more  readily  into  a  per¬ 
pendicular  surface  than  into  a  slope. 

As  to  the  widtli  of  the  embankment,  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  in  all  cases  to  have  it  wide  enough  for  a 
cart  path,  but  where  the  embankment  is  low, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  water  is  small,  this  is  not 
necessary.  The  use  of  tlie  bank  for  a  path 
would  often  be  found  a  great  convenience  in 
drawing  sea  weed  and  manure,  and  in  removing 
crops,  and  it  tends,  also,  to  solidify  the  dike 
and  make  it  more  durable.  The  inside  slope  of 
the  bank  should  be  sown  with  clover  and  herds- 
grass  both  to  its  usefulness  and  permanence. 


Fig.  3.— BKOAD  DIKE  WITH  CABT  PATH. 

A  good  example  of  successful  diking  upon  a 
small  scale  may  be  seen  upon  the  premises  of 
Col.  Hanks  Head,  of  Mystic,  Conn.  We  wish 
our  correspondent,  and  all  others  who  contem¬ 
plate  improvements  in  their  salt  marshes,  the 
largest  success.  No  enterprise,  we  are  confi¬ 
dent,  promises  a  larger  reward. 

The  limits  of  a  single  article  will  not  admit 
of  discussing  convenient  .forms  of  gates,  etc., 
but  the  engraving.  Fig.  1,  at  the  head  of  the 
page  will  give  a  good  idea  of  one.  of  the 
simplest  kinds.  A  trunk  18  inches  square  pas¬ 
ses  through  the  embankment  at  the  lowest  con¬ 
venient  level.  It  is  constructed  of  2  or  3  inch 
oak  plank,  laid  iu  masonry  and  cement;  or  it 
only  enters  the  masonry  far  enough  to  gain 
strength  and  solidity.  On  the  outside  end  a 
gate  is  hung,  as  shown,  the  hinges,  nails,  etc., 
being  of  composition  metal,  and  the  bottom  of 
the  trunk  inside  being  protected  by  a  sheet  of 
copper  to  prevent  muskrats  gnawing  holes  in  it. 


riie  exterior  ditcli  shown  is  usually  seen,  es¬ 
pecially  in  cases  where  salt-hay  may  be  cut  out¬ 
side  the  dike ;  it  is  useful  in  letting  off  the  wa¬ 
ter  rapidly  when  the  tide  falls. 

- - -  1  0  W  - - - - 

Glanders  and  Farcy. 

With  an  article  on  glanders  in  the  October 
number  (page  309)  we  gave  a  particular  de¬ 
scription  of  this  disease,  when  it  ^attacks  primari¬ 
ly  the  nasal  cavity,  the  bones  of  the  face,  and, 
under  some  circumstances,'  however,  dependent 
probably  on  the  condition  of  the  system  of  the 


CASE  OF  FABCY. 


patient,  the  lymphatic  system  is  attacked.  Tlie 
vessels  immediately  beneath  the  skin  become 
hard  and  cord-like,  and  the  nodes  and  glands 
swelled,  hard  and 
sensitive  to  the 
touch.  These 
swollen  glands, 
termed  “  Farcy 
buds,”  after  a 
while  suppurate 
and  form  ulcerous 
druzy  sores ;  and 
these,  when  the 
affection  is  local¬ 
ized  and  intense, 
become  confluent, 
in  a  measure. 

They  exude  a  pale 
yellowish  white 
or  darker  colored, 
unhealthy  matter, 
quite  unlike  the 
pus  accompany¬ 
ing  healthy  granulation,  or  common  sores. 
Tlie  sores  not  unfrequently  remain  inert,  and 
sometimes  yield  to  external  applications  and 
appear  to  be  healed ;  but  the  appearance  is  de¬ 
ceptive  and  they  break  out  worse  than  before. 

Farcy  shows  itself  on  the  sides  of  the  face, 
neck,  body,  the  inner  sides  of  the  legs,  and  some¬ 
times  on  the  exterior  sides.  The  inner  sides  of 
the  legs  are  the  most  common  places  for  it  to 
show  itself,  especially  if  there  is  a  tendency  to 
dropsy  or  a  dropsical  enlargment  of  the  extrem¬ 
ities.  It  is  usually,  at  least  at  first,  confined  to 
the  inner  side  of  one  leg.  The  accompanying 
illustration  is  taken  from  a  picture  by  a  veter¬ 
inarian,  of  a  case  which  came  under  treatment 
at  the  Royal  Veterinaiy  College,  London.  It 
exhibits  a  confluent  condition  of  many  of  the 
ulcers,  the  skin  nearly  gone,  and  the  leg  swelled 
and  dropsical.  Farcy  always  terminates  in 
glanders,  and  the  symptoms  of  glanders  are 
commonly  observed  very  soon  after  the  farcy 
symptoms  are  well  developed. 

Inoculation  with  the  virus  from  these  sores 
produces  glanders  or  farcy,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  patient.  Accidental  infection 
or  inoculation  may  easily  occur  in  various 
ways,  and  may  affect  either  men  or  horses. 
Two  cases  of  the  death  of  grooms  from  gland¬ 
ers  have  recently  been  reported  in  the  papers, 
and  we  presume  others  may  have  occurred  and 
the  disease  not  been  recognized.  When  the 
activity  of  the  disease  is  wholly  confined  to  the 
skin,  it  affects  the  rest  of  the  system  only 
through  the  general  debility  which  supervenes. 
Farcy  is  regarded  by  many  veterinary  plij^i- 
cians  as  curable.  In  fact,  the  very  case  from 
■which  the  drawing  we  give  was  taken,  is  report¬ 
ed  to  have  been  permanently  restored,  by  the 
judicious  administration  of  tonic  stimulants, 
with  cantharides.  But  when  the  nose  and 
Imigs  arc  affected,  the  case  is  hopeless  and  the 
horse  should  be  shot,  and  buried  at  once.  The 
appearance  of  the  nose  and  the .  submaxilary 
lymphatic  gland  was  so  recently  described  in  the 
Agriculturist  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  the  inner  pink  membrane  on  the  middle 
wall  between  the  nostrils,  when  affected  by  the 
glanders,  becomes  pale  and  sickly,  sprinkled 
with  small  sores,  and  discharges  a  siz}^  gluey 
matter,  very  different  from  the  whitish  or  watery 
mucus  of  a  cold  or  .catarrh.  Cases  of  glandered 
and  farcied  horses  are  by  no  means  rare  in  the 
country,  and.  .every  owner  of  a;  good  horse 
should  be  'On  hiS  guard  in  putting  hiin  into 
Strange  stables,  or  strange  horses. 
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Birds,  Insects,  and  Frnit. 


Fruit  growing,  in  the  abstract,  is  a  charming 
pursuit,  but  practically  it  is  beset  by  many  per¬ 
plexities.  Not  only  is  the  cultivator  disappoint¬ 
ed  by  unfavorable  seasons,  but  the  insects  des¬ 
troy  bis  foliage  and  the  birds  eat  up  bis  fruit. 
In  a  state  of  nature  matters  are  better  arranged, 
and  we  do  not  often  find  any  one  insect  or  bird 
sufficiently  numerous  to  seriously  injure  our 
native  plants.  Tbe  small  birds  keep  the  insects 
in  check,  while  the  birds  of  prey  prevent  an  un¬ 
due  increase  of  the  fruit-eating  birds, — bird,  in¬ 
sect,  and  plant  have  a  fair  chance  in  the  “  strug¬ 
gle  for  existence,”  and  all  goes  on  harmonious¬ 
ly.  Civilization  has  destroyed  this  natural  bal¬ 
ance  of  things,  and  now  fruit  culture  is  in  good 
part  a  fight  with  birds  and  insects.  We  have 
dropped  a  cog-wheel  somewhere  in  the  machin¬ 
ery,  and  it  is  running  badly.  This  interference 
in  the  natural  balance  between  the  different 
departments  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  found 
a  striking  illustration  a  few  years  ago,  in  one  of 
our  large  cities.  New  water  works  were  built, 
and  the  reservoirs  were  carefully  furnished  with 
strainers  to  keep  out  the  smallest  fish,  and  no 
one  was  in  danger  of  finding  a  minnow  in  the 
tea-pot.  All  went  well  for  a  while;  but  the 
water  gradually  acquired  an  unpleasant  taste, 
and  finally  became  intolerable.  Science  took 
up  the  microscope,  and  found  the  water  full  of 
animalcules,  little  oily  fellows,  which  imparted 
the  taste  to  the  water.  These  in  the  absence  of 
their  natural  enemies,  the  fish,  had  bred  to  an  in¬ 
ordinate  extent.  The  obvious  cure  was  to  let 
in  the  fish,  and  it  proved  effectual.  The  indis¬ 
criminate  shooting  of  birds,  formerly  so  com¬ 
mon,  allowed  insects  to  get  a  fine  start.  The 
agricultural  press,  ours  among  the  rest,  joined 
in  the  cry  “  spare  the  birds.”  The  appeal  had 
its  effect;  insects  are  much  less  destructive  than 
they  were  a  few  years  ago.  But  the  birds  will  eat 
fruit  as  well  as  insects,and  now  the  cultivator  is  in 
a  dilemma  to  decide  whether  it  is  best  to  let  the 
insects  feast  on  the  foliage  of  his  vines  and  trees, 
and  thus  destroy  his  crop  of  fruit,  or  to  allow 
the  birds  to  check  insect  depredations  and  take 
the  fruit  for  their  pay  for  doing  the  work.  The 
question  comes  up  :  are  all  birds  the  fruit-grow¬ 
er’s  friends,  and  if  not,  which  shall  be  killed  and 
which  spared?  The  manner  in  which  birds 
will  dispose  of  strawberries,  grapes,  and  other 
small  fruits  is  something  astonishing  to  one  who 
has  never  seen  it.  In  some  places  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  a  bunch  of  ripe  grapes  of  any  of 
the  nicer  kinds,  for  birds  are  excellent  judges 
of  quality  in  fruit.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  ' 
subject  is  attracting  the  attention  of  Horticul¬ 
tural  Societies;  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Alton,  Ill.,  Society,  a  report  and  discussion  upon 
birds  formed  a  part  of  the  proceedings.  It  is 
hoped  that  other  pomological  associations  will 
discuss  the  matter  in  order  that  some  general 
laws  may  be  established.  We  give  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  Alton  Society,  which  may  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  action  of  others. 

It  was  voted  to  destroy  the  Baltimore  Oriole, 
Cherry  Bird,  Cat  Bird,  Jay  Bird,  Sap  Sucker, 
and  his  kindred.  The  Robin  was  not  placed  in 
the  list,  though  he  received  a  very  bad  name 
and  should  take  warning.  Our  own  belief  is, 
that  he  is  about  as  bad  as  the  rest.  One  gentle¬ 
man  stated  that  the  Oriole  had  during  the  past 
season  cost  him  250  gallons  of  wine.  The  birds 
reported  as  not  destructive  to  fruit,  and  to  be 
fostered,  were :  Wren,  Swallow,  Martin,  Black 
Bird,  Meadow  Lark,  Pewce,  Blue  Bird,  Chip, 
or  Snow  Bird,  Red  Bird,  Ring  Bird,  Cuckoo, 


Quail,  Owl,  Hawk,  and  Dove. — We  notice  also 
that  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
has  appointed  a  Committee  to  consider  the  case 
of  the  robin,  and  report  upon  his  value,  or 
otherwise,  to  the  fruit  grower. 


In  our  notes  in  December  last,  we  alluded  to 
the  growing  importance  of  grape  culture ;  and 
believing  it  destined  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
branehes  of  industry  in  this  country,  we  shall 
continue  to  give,  from  time  to  time,  such  bits  of 
information  as  we  consider  worthy  of  being 
recorded.  The  interest  our  readers  take  in  the 
subject  is  shown  by  some  20  letters  now  before 
us.  Frequently  we  are  asked  questions  which 
have  already  been  answered,  and  it  is  not  always 
convenient  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again. 
Every  one  who  has  only  a  few  vines  even, 
should  have  some  work  upon  grape  culture  at 
hand  for  reference.  We  do  not  answer  queries, 
no  matter  if  marked  private  and  confidential, 
as  to  where  the  best  vines  may  be  had.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  who  advertise  with  us  intend  to 
deal  fairly,  and  we  can  not  go  beyond  that.  If 
one  wishes  to  purchase  many  vines,  it  will  pay 
him  either  to  visit  the  nurseries  and  examine  the 
stock,  or  to  send  for  samples  and  order  with  the 
agreement  that  the  vines  sent  shall  average  of 
equal  quality  with  the  sample.  A  nurseryman 
out  West  wishes  us  to  enter  into  a  combination 
with  him  to  put  down  the  high  prices  at  which 
new  varieties  are  sold.  We  cannot  aid  in  any 
such  undertaking.  The  thing  will  soon  regulate 
itself.  When  a  cultivator,  after  many  yeai’s  of 
careful  trial,  succeeds  in  obtaining  a  new  and 
valuable  variety,  he  must  get  his  whole  reward 
for  his  labor  in  a  short  time,  as  the  plant  soon 
passes  out  of  his  hands,  and  is  propagated  by 
many  others.  Those  who  do  not  wish  to  pay 
his  prices,  can  afford  to  wait.  From  the  south¬ 
ern  States  we  begin  to  have  correspondence  and 
of  course  grape  queries.  There  is  still  much  to 
learn  concerning  the  adaptation  of  varieties  to 
localities,  but  the  experience  of  Missouri  and 
Tennessee  cultivators  shows  that  as  a  general 
thing  grapes  of  northern  origin  are  much  im¬ 
proved  when  cultivated  in  more  southern  local¬ 
ities.  The  practice  of  high  manuring  is  now 
abandoned  in  localities  where  grapes  are  grown 
for  wine,  a  well  drained  soil  of  moderate  fertil- 
ity,  giving  much  better  fruit  and  a  healthier 
growth  of  vine.  We  continue  our  notes  from 
reports  of  correspondents  and  other  sources. 

Greveling. — A  cultivator  in  Central  New-York 
writes  as  follows: 

“  Four  years’  experience  with  this  satisfies  us 
that  it  is  a  very  excellent  grape.  Excellent  in 
some  respects,  though  not  in  all.  It  ripens  early, 
at  the  same  time  as  Hartford  Prolific  and  North¬ 
ern  Muscadine,  and  does  not  rattle  from  the 
stem  as  both  of  those  sorts  do.  It  is  superior 
in  quality  to  them  and  to  the  Concord,  and  re¬ 
sembles  a  good  Isabella.  But  the  clusters  are 
too  loose ;  sometimes  not  more  than  half  of  the 
berries  set.  Perhaps  if  some  other  early  grape, 
blossoming  at  the  same  time,  were  planted  by 
its  side,  its  flowers  would  be  fructified,  and  the 
clusters  be  handsomely  filled  out.” 

Hartford  Prolific. — A  friend  who  grows 
grapes  for  market  called  on  us  to  ask  with  what 
varieties  he  should  extend  his  plantation.  We 
inquired  what  kinds  he  had,  and  were  told, 
Hartford  Prolific  and  Concord,  and  both  fruit¬ 
ing  satisfactorily.  Our  advice  was  to  plant  more 
of  the  same  sort,  and  also  to  try  some  of  the 
Adirondac,  Israella,  and  other  of  the  newer 


kinds  to  test  their  suitableness  of  his  soil  and 
location  to  them.  Now  while'  we  are  well 
aware  that  either  of  the  last  mentioned  grapes 
is  greatly  superior  to  the  Hartford,  it  would  be 
unwise  in  our  friend  to  abandon  a  variety  he  has 
tested,  and  plant  largely  of  those  with  which  he 
has  had  no  experience.  For  a  near  market  there 
is  none  of  the  early  grapes  more  profitable  than 
the  Hartford,  with  all  its  faults,  and  though  we 
hope  to  see  it  supplanted  by  better  sorts,  it  will 
for  some  years  be  valued  on  account  of  its  ear¬ 
liness  and  reliability. 

Main's  Seedling. — The  Hon.  E.  W.  Bull,  with 
whom  the  Concord  originated,  shows  pretty 
conclusively,  in  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman, 
that  the  grape  which  has  been  sold  at  a  high 
price  as  ‘  Main’s  Seedling,’  is  nothing  but  the 
Concord.  The  same  thing  has  also  been  called 
‘  Early  Concord  ’  and  ‘  Northern  Hamburgh.’ 

Iona  and  Israella. — F.  C.  Brehm,  an  experi¬ 
enced  grape  cultivator  at  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
ports  to  the  Country  Gentleman,  his  experience 
of  last  season.  “  Hartford  Prolific,  Iona,  and 
Israella,  stood  it  best  out  of  the  whole  lot ;  ri¬ 
pening  their  fruit  and  wood  finely.  Israella  will 
become  a  popular  market  grape,  on  account  of 
its  earliness,  good  quality,  and  excellent  keeping 
qualities ;  it  bears  early  and  abundantly,  with 
heavy  shouldered  bunches,  very  compact.  They 
adhere  very  firmly  to  the  peduncle,  and  will 
shrivel  up  or  dry  into  raisins  before  they  will 
dry  or  drop  off ;  this  makes  them  valuable  for 
sending  to  market.  Iona  will  undoubtedly  be 
the  favorite  for  the  table  and  wine,  as  soon  as  its 
merits  become  known ;  it  is  no  doubt  a  seedling 
of  either  the  Diana  or  Catawba,  probably  the 
latter,  which  it  much  resembles  in  color  and 
flavor,  but  is  much  superior  to  either  of  them  ; 
ripening  about  the  same  time  as  the  Delaw'are. 

Montgomery. — This  variety  has  been  put  for¬ 
ward  as  a  native.  We  are  informed  by  the 
gentleman,  after  whom  it  is  named,  that  he 
procured  it  of  a  German  as  a  foreign  grape,  and 
that  he  never  claimed  for  it  any  other  origin. 
Although  in  favorable  localities  it  will  fruit  in 
the  open  air,  he  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that 
it  is  an  imposition  to  pass  it  off  as  a  native  variety. 


Some  Choice  Winter  Pears. 


A  richly  flavored  melting  pear  on  New  Year’s 
day  is  a  luxury  which  is  enjoyed  by  far  too  few. 
Most  who  raise  fruit,  content  themselves  with 
summer  and  autumn  pears,  while  they  might  as 
well  prolong  the  season  into  February  and 
March.  Our  late  varieties  have  multiplied 
largely  within  the  last  few  years,  and  they  in¬ 
clude  some  of  the  highest  excellence.  Some 
who  try  them,  fail  from  picking  them  too  early 
and  keeping  them  too  warm.  The  consequence 
is,  that  when  they  come  into  eating,  they  are 
either  flat  and  insipid,  or  are  shriveled.  Of  the 
many  specimens  brought  for  our  inspection  this 
season,  the  majority  had  wilted  before  ripening 
•  because  they  had  not  been  kept  sufficiently  cool. 
The  fruit  should  be  left  on  the  tree  as  long  as  it 
receives  any  nourishment  from  it ;  a  few  light 
frosts  will  not  injure  it.  It  should,  after  being 
gathered,  be  kept  as  cool  as  may  be  without 
freezing,  and  be  brought  into  the  condition  for 
eating,  by  placing  it  for  a  few  days  in  a  warm 
room.  We  append  a  few  notes  of  those,  which 
we  have  tested  during  December  and  January. 

Lawrence. — This  was  figured  and  described  in 
December,  1864.  If  we  were  confined  to  but  one 
late  variety,  it  should  be  the  Lawrence.  The 
tree  is  healthy,  vigorous,  and  productive,  and 
though  there  are  varieties  possessing  a  higher 
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flavor,  the  fruit  is  so  generally  good  and  the 
crop,  so  regularly  to  be  depended  upon,  that  we 
are  disposed  to  give  it  a  high  rank. 

Dana's  Eovey.—'Wh&n  this  pear  was  first  ex¬ 
hibited,  it  was  so  small  that  its  lack  of  size 
seemed  to  detract  from  its  good  qualities,  but  as 
the  trees  grew  older,  the  fruit  became  larger, 
and  it  is  now  of  sufficient  size  for  a  table  fruit. 
"We  have  only  seen  specimens  from  Mr.  Hovey, 
who  states  that  the  growth,  habit  and  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  tree  are  all  that  can  be  desired. 
In  quality  the  fruit  is  of  the  very  best.  It  has 
a  russet  skin,  is  very  juicy  and  of  an  exceedingly 
rich  fiavor.  Last  year  it  -was  in  eating  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  December.  Mr.  Hovey  states  that  ordi¬ 
narily  it  keeps  until  the  end  of  January,  and 
never  rots  at  the  core. 

McLaughlin:— A.  fine,  large,  russety  fruit, 
which  originated  in  Maine,  and  is  not  much 
'Imown  out  of  New  England.  From  the  speci¬ 
mens  M'e  have  seen  we  should  consider  it  good, 
and  worthy' of  the  attention  of  cultivators. 

Josephine  de  Malines. — The  tree  has  not  a 
very  rapid  growth,  and  it  needs  age  before  it 
will  produce  good  fruit.  When  in  perfection,  it 
is  one  of  the  best,  and  will  last  until  spring. 

Winter  Nelis. — This  fine  old  variety  should 
not  be  overlooked  in  making  a  selection  of  win¬ 
ter  pears.  All  the  specimens  we  have  seen  this 
year  ripened  early,  but  they  were  very  fine. 

Vicar  of  Winkjield. — This  is  the  best  of  all 
•cooking  pears,  and  when  well  grown  by  good 
culture  and  proper  thinning,  is  a  better  table 
pear  than  some  with  a  higher  reputation. '  In  its 
best  condition  it  is  a  very  handsome  fruit,  audit 
is  generally  sure  to  bear  a  crop. 

Besides  these' there  are  many  old  and  new 
varieties,  including  Easter  Beurre,  Glout  Mor- 
ceau,  Sieulle,  Beurre  D’ Anjou,  Belle  Epine 
Dumas,  and  others.  If  winter  pears  have  good 
culture  and  the  same  care  in  thinning,  when 
needed,  that  is  given  to  other  varieties,  we  shall 
not  hear  so  many  complaints  that  the  whole 
class  are  a  failure.  The  prices  that  good  speci¬ 
mens  always  bring  in  market,  should  be  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  fruitgrowers  to  give  them  a  fair  trial. 


Newspaper  and  Popular  Science. 


Popular  science  is  too  apt  to  be  popular  error. 
It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  children  taught 
the  rudiments  of  the  natural  sciences  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  they  are  those  of  arithmetic ;  could 
we  only  have  capable  teachers  and  suitable  text 
books.  Of  late  what  is  called  Object  Teaching 
has  been  introduced  into  schools.  The  idea  is 
a  good  one,  .but  to  properly  carry  it  out  calls 
for  acquirements  more  varied  than  will  usually 
be  found  among  our  college  professors,  and  are 
not  to  be  looked  for  among  common  school 
teachers  as  a  class.  The  American  Educational 
Monthly,  not  long  ago  published  an  “Object 
Lesson  on  Iron,”  in  which  children  are  taught 
that  iron  is  “  corrosive.”  The  class  being  asked 
what  steel  is,  answer ;  “  The  best  kind  of  iron.” 
Teacher. — “  That  is  about  correct ;  it  is  iron 
worked  into  a  more  perfect  form.  Can  you  de¬ 
scribe  the  process?”  Class. — “It  is  made  hot 
and  then  put  into  cold  water.”  And  so  on  all 
through  the  article  a  profound  ignorance  is  dis¬ 
played  of  the  nature  of  iron  and  the  children  are 
taught  errors  which  they  must  in  time  unlearn. 
It  is  very  unsafe  business  for  those  who  know 
but  little  of  any  science  to  undertake  to  teach 
those  who  know  less.  One  of  our  agricultural 
cotemporaries  in  a  popular  article  on  chemis¬ 
try  gives  chloride  of  lime  as  an  illustration  of 
a  binary  compound.  Chemically  speaking  there 


can  be  no  such  thing  as  chloride  of  lime,  and  if 
the  writer  means  the  article  popularly  known 
by  that  name,  he  could  not  have  chosen  any¬ 
thing  farther  from  a  binary  compound.  When 
our  literary  papers  affect  the  scientific,  science 
gets  the  worst  of  it.  The  Home  Journal  of 
Dec.  9th  last,  had  an  article  upon  the  potato 
which  may  have  appeared  learned  to  some,  but 
which  was  a  tissue  of  absurdities  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.  To  show  up  the  errors  of  such  an 
article  as  this  "would  be  labor  misspent.  Our 
daily  papers  have  much  to  answer  for  in  the 
way  of  false  science,  and  their  articles  which 
treat  on  scientific  matters  are  so  amusing  that 
we  for  the  time  forget  that  Vanity  Fair  and  Mrs. 
Grundy  are  dead.  The  N.  Y.  Tribune  of  Dec. 
6th,  has  an  article  giving  “  Anecdotes  of  the 
Microscope,”  which  is  so  remarkable  a  produc¬ 
tion  that  we  have  cut  it  out  and  put  it  among 
our  literary  curiosities.  It  was  probably  writ¬ 
ten  by  one  who  never  saw  a  microscope.  The 
Tribune  is,  however,  no  worse  in  this  respect 
than  the  other  dailies  and,  they  are  all,  as  far  as 
their  treatment  of  scientific  matter  goes,  melan-  • 
choly  illustrations  that  “a  little  learning  is  a 
dangerous  thing.” 


Gardening  in  a  Back  Yard. 


The  Agriculturist  commends  itself  to  those 
who  have  small  gardens,  as  well  as  to  the  own¬ 
ers  of  large  farms,  but  we  did  not  know  that  it 
was  read  by  those  operating  on  quite  so  small  a- 
scale  as  the  writer  of  the  following  who  sends  his 
experience  over  the  signature  of  “  Rusinurbe.” 
This  queer  name  is,  we  suspect,  a  running  togeth¬ 
er  of  Bus  in  urie,  the  “  Country  in  the  City.” 

“  The  changes  of  this  changing  world  found  me 
in  N.  Y.  City,  on  the  cold  first  of  May  last  taking 
possession  of  a  city  house.  It  had  been  engaged 
for  me  without  my  first  inspecting  it,  and  upon 
reaching  my  new  possession,  I  neglected  to  look 
at  parlor  and  dining  room,  but  ran  eagerly  to  the 
rear  to  survey  the  ‘grounds.’  Imagine  how  small 
the  smallest  kind  of  a  city  yard  looked  to  one 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  till  his. acres  of 
garden.  Here  was  all  of  mother  earth  that  was 
left  to  me,  scarcely  a  good  sized  burial  lot.  I 
resolved  to  make  the  best  of  it.  When  I  was 
gardening  on  the  large  scale,  I  used  to  read 
in  the  Agriculturist  of  wonderful  things  in  small 
plots  of  ground,  and  I  recollected  with  sorrow, 
the  co.ntempt  I  felt  for  those  potterers  in  small 
patches.  Here  was  so  much,  or  rather  so  little, 
land  to  be.  made  the  most  of.  '  It  had  already 
been  laid  out  by  a  former  occupant,  a  grass  plot 
which  two  bed  sheets  would  cover,  and  a  border 
around  three  sides  of  the  yard.  I  had  36  feet 
of  border  averaging  3  feet  wide,  and  I  borrowed 
a  bit  from  one  end  of  the  grass  plot  to  make  a 
little  bed  8  feet  by  3.  A  stable  at  hand  supplied 
manure,  and  the  ground  was  put  in  a  tolerable 
condition.  Now  for  my  planting.  The  fence 
with  the  warmest  exposure  was  furnished  with 
a  trellis  of  wire  and  strings,  and  Lima  beans, 
planted  as  well  for  ornament  as  for  beans. 
Eighteen  good  Tomato  plants  were  set  out 
along  the  borders  and  supplied  with  trellises. 
Two  egg-plants  filled  spare  corners,  while  the 
bed  I  annexed  from  the  grass  plot  was  devoted 
to  two  hills  of  cucumbers.  Then  all  along  the 
edges  of  the  borders  and  beds,  parsley  seed  was 
sown.  The  results  were  first  shown  in  a  cu¬ 
cumber  !  Do  you  believe  there  was  such  anoth¬ 
er  cucumber  in  New- York,  and  did  I  not  on 
that  day  feel  pity  for  those  misguided  persons 
who  bought  the  wilted’  things  at  the  corner 
grocery  ?  Tomatoes  came  early,  and  plenty  of 


them,  all  that  five  persons  could  eat  and  quanti¬ 
ties  to  can  and  pickle  green.  About  a  dozen 
egg-fruit,  aldermanic  in  proportions,  and  deli¬ 
cious  in  flavor.  Several  pickings  were  made  of 
Lima  beans,  and  the  parsley  was  always  pretty 
to  look  at,  and  handy  to  have.  ‘  And  is  this  all  ?’ 
some  reader  of  large  possessions  will  ask.  No. 
All  those  nice  things  on  the  table  were  as  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  weeding,  the  pinching  in  of  rampant 
cucumber  vines,  the  tying  up  and  cutting  up  of 
tomato  vines,  (how  much  cutting  they  do  stand,) 
the  fight  with  insects,  the  getting  the  hands 
dirty,  the  back  tired,  and  being  happy  generally. 
I  don’t  think  I  can  ever  have  a  smaller  garden, 
but  if  it  comes  down  to  a  single  cubic  foot  in  a 
candle  box,  I  shall  accept  it  and  thankfully  read 
the  Agriculturist  which  tells  me  how  to  make 
it  yield  to  the  full  extent  of  its  capabilities.” 


Names  of  Plants  and  Fruits. 


Our  horticultural  nomenclature  is  in  sore  need 
of  revision,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  being  agitated  by  so  influential  a  paper 
as  the  London  Gardeners’  Chronicle.  In  a  well 
conceived  article  in  its  issue  of  Dec.  9  last,  it 
protests  strongly  against  the  practice,  which  is 
becoming  too  common,  of  the  imposing  of  names 
for  supposed  new  plants  by  those  who  have 
only  a  limited  knowledge  of  botany.  It  says ; 
“  But  w'e  put  it  to  all  advocates  of  correct  bo¬ 
tanical  nomenclature,  who  are  not  sufficiently 
educated  themselves,  whether  it  would  not  be 
more  desirable  to  endeavor  to  have  their  plants 
scientifically  and  correctly  named  by  qualified 
botanists  than  to  send  such  plants  out  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  oftentimes  not  correctly  named,  or  not  un- 
frequently  provided  with  names  of  questiona¬ 
ble  taste.”  To  all  of  which  we  heartily  say 
yes,  and  in  turn  ask  the  Chronicle  if  it  would 
not  help  the  end  it  desires,  to  stop  calling  one  of 
our  American  trees  Wellingtonia,  which  it  con¬ 
stantly  has  done,  and  does  in  the  very  number 
fi'om  which  we  have  quoted.  The  name  Wel- 
lingtonia  was  given  to  it  in  a  “  questionable 
taste,”  the  absurdity  of  which  is  only  exceeded 
by  that  of  Washingtonia,  by  which  others  have 
called  it.  But  our  objection  to.it  is  that  it  is 
not  “  correct  botanical  nomenclature.”  As  our 
friends  do  not  seem  as  wmll  up  in  American  bot¬ 
any  as  they  should  be, we  refer  them,  to  Silliman’s 
Journal,  and  the  Pacific  R  R  Reports,  where 
they  will  find  it  shown  that  the  so-called  Wel- 
lingtonia  was  discovered,  after  the  fruit  became 
known,  to  belong  to  Endlicher’s  old  genus  Se~ 
quoia.,  and  that  the  proper  name  is  Sequoia  gi~ 
gantea.  It  may  gratify  national  pride  to  attach 
a  name  honored  in  English  history  to  this  won¬ 
derful  tree,  but  it  should  not  be  indulged  at  the 
expense  of  scientific  accuracy.  The  Chronicle 
says,  “  There  is  some  consolation  in  knowing 
that  the  time  will  soon  come  round  when  these 
so-called  names  which  have  been  given  to  plants 
by  unqu  alified  persons,  wull  be  discarded  for 
those  which  have  been  given  by  botanists.” 
Though  the  name  Wellingtonia  w'as  not  given 
by  an  “unqualified  person,”  it  is  in  the  category 
of  those  which  “will  disappear  from  a  posi¬ 
tion  they  should  never  have  occupied.” 

In  January  1865  we  had  some  remarks  upon 
the  nomenclature  of  fruits,  especially  upon  the 
inconvenience  which  attends  the  designation  of 
a  fruit  by  a  name  of  several  words,  such  as  the 
pear  Beurre  gris  d'  River  Nouveau.  The  French 
pomologists  are  responsible  for  most  of  this  re¬ 
dundance,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  a  reform 
baa  commenced  in  the  quarter  where  it  was 
most  needed.  In  the  Nouveau  Jardinier  for 


1865,  the  names  of  fruits  have  been  much  sim¬ 
plified,  and  instead  of  Jalousie  de  Fontenay  Ven¬ 
dee,  we  have  Poire  Fontenay,  or  Fontenay  Pear. 
The  Beurres  and  Doyennes  are  all  dropped 
where  it  can  be  done  without  creating  confusion, 
and  there  is  a  general  shortening  up  of  titles. 
While  we  quite  agree  with  the  plan  followed  in 
this  work,  we  do  not  advocate  indiscriminate 
meddling  with  such  matters,  as  it  would  lead  to 
inextricable  confusion.  We  hope  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  pomological  congress  which  shall  take  ac¬ 
tion  to  simplify  names  and  adopt  rules  for  nam¬ 
ing  new  varieties,  that  all  pomologists  will  fol¬ 
low-  According  to  accepted  rules,  tfie  name  by 
which  a  fruit  is  first  described  in  a  journal  de¬ 
voted  to  hdfticultural'sulyects,  must  be  adopted. 


Sirds  and  Squirrels. 

The  companionship  of  these  beautiful  “  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  forest  ”  about  our  rural  homes  is  a 
constant  source  of  pleasure,  an  educating  in- 
fiuence  upon  ourselves  and  our  children,  not  to 
be  despised.  Squirrels  eat  a  good  deal  of  corn, 
but  rats  eat  more ;  some  birds  pluck  the  early 
cherries,  but  most  prefer  the  insects  that  do 
vastly  more  damage.  Squirrels  and  rats  may 
agree  pretty  well  on  the  same  farm,  but  birds 
and  insects  do  not.  Both  squirrels  and  birds 
will  become  very  tame  where' they  have  secur¬ 
ity.  Mr.  Fuller,  of  grape  and  strawberry -fame, 
told  Us  a  few  days  ago  of  the  little  pets  which 
he  bhelter*  about  his  hospitable  homestead. 


Gray  squirrels  crack  their  nuts  under  his  eaves, 
and  quails  and  other  birds  find  his  domain  a 
“  city  of  refuge  ”  from  the  gunners  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  How  quickly  the  birds  will  find  out 
where  they  are  safe !  These  cold  days,  a  few 
handfuls  of  ready  cracked  nuts,  which  Mr.  Ful¬ 
ler  or  his  wife  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  apple  tree 
for  their  little  furry  friends,  disappear  wonder¬ 
fully  fast.  Squirrels  may  be  a  nuisance  some¬ 
times,  but  there  are  really  few  families,  in  the 
country  even,  to  which  a  pair  or  two  of  partly 
domesticated  squirrels  would  not  give  great 
plesure.  What  pleasanter  music  to  wake  up  to, 
of  an  autumn  morning,  than  the  blythe  tune  of 
soflie  thrush  accompanied  by  the  rattling  crackle 
aiid  chatter'  of  such  a  pair  of  nfit  crackers. 
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A  New  Hybrid  Pink— “  Sarah  Howard.” 

Last  autumn  we  saw  in  the  grounds  of  one  of 
our  florists,  a  new  double  white  Pink,  which 
was  such  a  profuse  bloomer  as  to  readily  attract 
attention.  At  our  request  he  has  given  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description,  which  we 
accompany  with  an  engraving 
of  a  flowering  branch  which 
will  show  its  general  character, 
especially  its  great  profusion  of 
buds  and  flowers :  “This  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  our  new  plants 
was  originated  by  A.  G.  How¬ 
ard,  Florist,  of  Utica,  H.  Y.,  an 
accurate  and  close  observer  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  flori¬ 
culture.  It  is  somewhat  of  a 
nondescript— evidently  a  hy¬ 
brid  between  a  white  China 
Pink,  and  white  Monthly  Car¬ 
nation. — From  seed  sown  in 
the  green  house  last  March,  the 
plants  began  to  bloom  about 
middle  of  July,  in  the  open 
border,  and  continued  in  won¬ 
derful  profusion  until  October, 
when  they  were  lifted  and  pot¬ 
ted  and  placed  in  the  green¬ 
house,  and  now  (middle  of  De¬ 
cember)  are  literally  covered 
with  buds  and  flowers.  The 
flower  is  of  the  purest  white, 
most  symmetrical  in  form,  and 
in  the  different  varieties — for 
there  are  many — varying  from 
2  to  3  inches  in  diameter;  out  of 
75  plants  raised  from  seed,  on¬ 
ly  two  were  single,  a  most  un¬ 
usual  feature  in  Carnations  or 
Pinks  of  any  kind.  As  a  white 
Pink  for  continuous  summer  or 
winter  blooming,  it  will  fill  up 
a  blank  that  has  long  existed. 

Mr.  Howard  informs  me  that  it 
is  quite  hardy  even  at  Utica, 
where  the  thermometer  occa¬ 
sionally  marks  20°  below  zero, 
or  that  when  sown  in  January 
or  struck  from  cuttings  it  will 
bloom  continuously  from  July 
throughout  the  season,  which 
was  well  borne  out  by  my  ex¬ 
perience  of  it  last  summer.  It 
seeds  freely  even  from  douUe 
flowers,  roots  as  quickly  from 
slips  as  a  Fuchsia  or  Geranium, 
and  is  a  robust  though  compact 
grower.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  that  it  can  be  easily  hybridized  by  color¬ 
ed  varieties  of  the  monthly  Carnation,  when 
we  may  expect  a  rich  treat  by  the  opening 
up  of  a  new  class  in  this  most  beautiful  tribe.” 


ers  a  few  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
germination  of  the  different  varieties  of  seeds. 

The  great  want  of  knowledge  in  this  matter 
is  too  often  the  cause  of  much  undeserved 
censure  upon  the  seedsman,  for  in  nine  cases 
out  of  tea  the  failure  is  not  with  the  seeds. 


How,  'When  and  Where  to  Sow  Seeds. 


[The  following  article  is  by  Mr.  Peter  Hender¬ 
son,  of  the  firm  of  Henderson  &  Fleming,  of 
this  city,  well  known  seed  dealers.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  regarded  as  a  seedman’s  plea,  for 
Mr.  H.  has  been  and  still  is  a  market  gardener 
and  florist  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  gives  here 
the  results  of  long  practice.  Mr.  H.  has  intima¬ 
ted  his  intention  to  give  us  other  articles  relat¬ 
ing  to-market  gardening,  a  subject  upon  which 
his  experience  has  well  qualified  him  to  treat.] 
As  the  season  of  seed  sowing  is  again  ap¬ 
proaching,  permit  ihe  to  lay  before  your  read* 


NEW  HYBRID  PINK,  “SARAH  HOWARD.” 

but  results  from  the  time  or  manner  of  planting. 
When  the  owner  of  a  garden  sends  his  list  of 
seeds  to  the  seedsman,  it  is  generally  a  complete 
list  of  all  he  wants  for  the  season.  They  are 
received  and  the  interesting  operation  of  sow¬ 
ing  is  begun.  First  in  a  hot-bed,  if  he  has  one, 
often  as  early  as  the  first  week  in  February, 
(a  month  too  soon  by  the  way,)  and  in  go  indis- 
icriminately,  at  the  same  date,  and  under  the 
same  sash,  his  seeds  of  cabbage,  cauliflower,  let¬ 
tuce,  and  egg  plant,  peppers  and  tomatoes.  Yet 
even  in  the  waning  heat  of  this  early  hot-bed, 
where  a  thermometer  would  possibly  not  in¬ 
dicate  more  than  fifty  degrees,  he  finds  in  a 
week  or  so  his  cabbage,  lettuce,  and  cauliflower 
“coming  through,”  nicely,  but  as  yet  no  egg 
plants,  pepper,  or  tomatoes.  He  impatiently 
waits  another  week, — makes  an  examination 
and  discovers  that  instead  of  his  tomatoes  and 
egg  plants  beginning  to  vegetate,  they  are  be¬ 


ginning  to  rot.  It  is  now  plain  to  him  that  he 
has, been  cheated;  he  has  been  sold  old  seed, 
and  if  he  does  nothing  worse,  he  for  ever  after 
looks  upon  the  seedsman  he  has  patronized,  as 
a  venal  wretch,  destitute  of  principle  and 
honesty.  But  he  must  have  tomatoes,  peppers, 
and  egg  plants,  and  he  buys 
again,  from  another  seedsman, 
warranted  honest.  He  renews 
his  hot-bed,  it  is  now  a  month 
later,  and  a  bright  March  sun, 
with  milder  nights,  gives  him 
the  proper  temperature  in  his 
hot-bed — 70  or  80  degrees,  and 
his  eyes  are  at  last  gladdened 
by  the  sprouting  of  the  trouble¬ 
some  seed.  April  comes  with 
warm  sunshine  inviting  him  to 
begin  to  “make  garden”  out¬ 
side.  He  has  yet  the  balance 
of  his  original  lot  of  seeds  that 
he  bought  in  Februaiy.  But 
as  he  is  still  entirely  befogged 
about  the  cause  of  his  failure 
in  the  first  hot-bed,  he  begins 
his  open  ground  operations 
with  little  confidence  in  his 
seeds,  but  as  he  has  got  them 
they  may  as  well  be  tried.  And 
again  he  sows  in  the  same  day 
his  peas  and  Lima  beans,  ra¬ 
dishes  and  pumpkin, s,  onions 
and  sweet  corn.  Hardy  and 
tender  get  the  same  treatment. 
The  result  must  of  necessity  be 
the  same  as  it  was  in  the  hot¬ 
bed,  the  hardy  seeds  duly  vege¬ 
tate,  while  the  tender  are  rotted 
of  course.  This  time  he  is  not 
surprised  for  he  is  already  con¬ 
vinced  that  seedsman  No.  1  is  a 
rascal  and  only  wonders  how 
any  of  his  seeds  grew  at  all,  so 
he  again  orders  from  seedsman 
No.  2  for  the  articles  that  have 
failed.  Here  circumstances  con¬ 
tinue  to  favor  the  latter,  for  by 
this  time  the  season  has  ad¬ 
vanced  in  its  temperature  and 
the  seeds  duly  vegetate.  Every 
farmer  knows  that,  in  this  lati¬ 
tude,  he  can  sow  oats  or  wheat 
in  March  and  April,  but  that  if 
he  sows  his  corn  or  pumpkins 
at  the  same  time,  they  will  per¬ 
ish  ;  this  he  knows,  but  he  may 
not  know  that  what  is  true  of 
the  crops  of  the  farm,  is  equal¬ 
ly  true  of  the  garden.  Hence 
the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  season 
when  to  sow  vegethble  seeds  or  set  out  plants. 

The  temperature  best  fitted  for  the  germina¬ 
tion  of  seeds  of  the  leading  kinds  will  be  best 
understood  by  the  tabular  form  given  below. 

Vegetable  seeds  that  may 
be  sown  in  this  latitude  from 
the  middle  of  March  to  the 


end  of  April,  Thermometer 
in  the  shade  averaging  45°. 


Beet. 

Carrot. 

Cress. 

Celery. 

Cabbage. 


Lettuce. 

Parsley. 

Parsnip. 

Onions. 

Peas. 


Cauliflower.  Radish. 
Endive.  Turnip. 

Kale.  Spinach. 


Vegetable  seeds  that  may 
be  sown  in  the  open  ground 
in  this  latitude  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  middle 
of  June.  Thermometer  in 
the  shade  averaging  60°. 
Lima  Beans.  WalerMelon. 
Busli  “  Squash. 
Cranberry  Pumpkin. 

pole  Beans.  Tomato. 
Scarlet  run-  Nasturtium. 

ner  Beans.  Okra. 

Sweet  Corn.  Cucumber. 
Musk  Melon. 


Flower  seeds  of  all  kinds  had  better  not  be 
sown  before  the  middle  of  May.  There  may  be 
a  few  exceptions  but  they  are  hardly  of  im¬ 
portance  enough  to  be  mentioned  here.  It  wid 
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[February, 


be  unclerstoocl  that  these  dates  refer  only  to  the 
latitude  of  New  York,  farther  South  operations 
may  he  begun  earlier, — farther  North  later.  So 
much  for  the  time  of  sowing;  I  will  now  refer 
to  suitable  soil  and  the  manner  of  sowing. 

The  Choice  of  Soil.,  when  choice  can  be  made, 
is  of  great  importance,  the  best  being  a  light 
soil,  composed  of  leaf  mould,  sand  and  loam ; 
the  next  substitute  for  leaf  mould  being  well 
decayed  stable  manure,  or  better  j’'et,  decayed 
refuse  hops  from  the  breweries,  in  short,  any¬ 
thing  of  this  nature  that  will  tend  to  lighten 
the  soil,  the  point  to  be  avoided  being  a  weight 
of  soil,  either  from  the  nature  or  quantity  of  it. 
The  nature  of  the  soil  is  not  of  so  much  import¬ 
ance  for  the  gei’minating  of  large  vigorous 
seeds,  as  peas,"  beets,  beans,  corn,  etc.  But  with 
the  delicate,  slow  sprouting  sorts,  as  celery, 
parsnip,  egg  plant  or  pepper,  it  is  of  much  im¬ 
portance.  Seeds  of  nearly  every  garden  vege¬ 
table  should  be  sown  in  rows  in  width,  of  course, 
according  to  the  variety,  and  of  depth  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  size.  Very  little  better  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  given  in  tliis  matter  than  the  old 
rule  of  covering  the  seed  with  about  its  thick¬ 
ness  of  soil,  but  this  should  always  be  followed 
up  by  having  the  soil  pressed  closely  down. 
In  our  market  gardens  here,  we  invariably  have 
the  ground  rolled  after  sowing,  or  in  frames  or 
hot-beds  where  the  roller  cannot  be  used,  after 
sowing  we  pat  the  soil  evenly  down  with  a 
spade.  This  may  not  be  of  so  much  conse¬ 
quence  in  early  spring,  when  the  atmosphere  is 
moist;  but  as  the  season  advances,  it  is  of 
great  importance.  I  have  seen  many  acres  of 
carrots  and  parsnips  lost  for  w.ant  of  this  simple 
attention  ;  the  covering  of  the  seeds  being  loose, 
the  heated  air  penetrates  through,  drying  the 
seeds  to  shriveling,  so  that  they  never  can  vege¬ 
tate.  Your  farmer  readers,  no  doubt,  have  had 
plenty  of  similar  experiences  with  turnips,  where 
they  have  been  sown  broadcast  without  rolling. 
Another  advantage  in  rolling  after  seed  sowing 
is,  that  it  leaves  the  surfixce  smooth  and  level, 
thereby  lessening  greatly  the  labor  of  hoeing. 

Sowing  in  Ilot-beds. — It  would  lengthen  this 
paper  too  much  to  give  extended  directions  for 
sowing  seeds  in  hot-beds.  I  will  briefly  say, 
that  after  the  hot-bed  has  been  formed— say  by 
the  first  week  in  March,  let  soil  of  tlie  kind 
recommended  be  placed  on  it  six  inches  deep, 
into  w'hich  plunge  a  thermometer  three  or  four 
inches,  and  wlien  the  temperature  recedes  to  75° 
or  80°,  you  may  then  sow',  giving  air  in  mild 
w'eather  as  soon  as  the  seeds  begin  to  vegetate, 
covering  up  w'armly  at  night  by  mats,  straw  or 
hay.  But  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  never  saw  a  hot-bed,  and  are  perhaps 
never  likely  to  have  one ;  to  such  I  would  say 
that  there  is  an  excellent  substitute  on  hand  in 
most  dw'ellings,  in  the  Ifitclien  or  basement 
window's  facing  South  or  East,  inside  of  which 
is  a  temperature  usually  not  far  from  that  re¬ 
quired  for  the  vegetation  of  seeds,  and  where 
plants  from  seeds  of  the  early  vegetables,  or 
tender  plants  for  the  flower  border  may  be  rais¬ 
ed  nearly  as  well  and  with  far  less  attention 
than  in  a  hot-bed.  Instead  of  hot-beds  we  use 
our  green-houses  for  the  purpose,  using  shallow 
boxes  in  which  we  sow  the  seed;  these  are 
made  from  the  common  soap  box  cut  in  three 
pieces,  tiie  top  and  bottom  forming  two,  and 
the  middle  piece,  bottomed,  making  the  third ; 
these  form  cheap,  convenient  boxes.  Fill  these 
nearly  full  wdth  the  soil  recommended,  and  after 
sowing,  press  nicely  down  level,  and  make  the 
surface  soil  moderately  firm ;  keep  moist,  in  a 
temperature  in  the  window  of  from  60®  to  70°, 


and  your  little  trouble  will  soon  be  rewarded. 
In  this  way  seeds  should  be  sown  thickly, 
and  after  they  have  made  the  first  rough  leaf, 
should  be  again  planted  out  into  the  same  kind 
of  box,  from  one  to  four  inches  apart,  according 
to  the  kind,  and  placed  in  the  window  to  receive 
similar  treatment  as  the  seeds,  but  as  the  season 
advances,  in  mild  days  they  should  be  set  out 
of  doors,  care  being  taken  that  they  are  taken  in 
at  night,  and  that  the  soil  in  the  boxes  is  never 
allowed  to  get  dry.  And  here  let  me  endorse 
in  full  the  advice  given  to  your  readers  in  the 
last  number  against  the  use  of  pots  in  sowing 
seeds.  I  know  it  is  usually  the  first  thing  the 
novice  in  gardening  does  if  he  gets  any  choice 
seed  or  favorite  cutting ;  he  has  some  how  got 
the  belief  that  there  is  some  hidden  virtue  in  a 
flower  pot,  and  he  accordingly  sows  his  seed  or 
plants  his  cutting  therein,  but  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  they  are  destroyed,  or  partially  so,  by  the 
continued  drying  of  the  soil  in  the  porous  flow¬ 
er  pot.  If  early  in  the  season,  let  delicate  seeds 
be  sown  in  the  kitchen  or  sitting  room  window, 
in  the  boxes  as  recommended,  or  if  late,  in  the 
open  border;  but  delicate  seeds  should  never  be 
sown  in  pots,  as  even  in  experienced  hands 
they  are  much  more  troublesome  and  uncertain. 


Degeneration  of  Plants— Wild  Oats. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  alleged  degenera¬ 
tion  of  a  useful  grain  into  a  troublesome  weed, 
has  been  brought  to  our  notice  by  Solon  Eobin- 
son.  Esq.,  who  placed  in  our  hands  a  letter  con¬ 
taining  a  specimen  for  identification  from  Mr. 
D.  G.  Pickett,  Winnebago  Co.,  Wis.  The  letter 
states  that  a  fixrmer  in  Mr.  P.’s  neighborhood, 
threshed  his  oats  in  the  field  and  burned  the 
straw,  but  a  rain  extinguished  the  fire  before 
the  heap  was  all  burned,  and  the  partially  con¬ 
sumed  straw  was  spread  upon  the  ground  and 
plowed  in.  The  oat  crop  was  followed  by  one 
of  spring  wheat.  In  the  spring,  the  plant  in 
question  made  its  first  appearance  on  the  ground 
where  the  straw  was  partially  burned,  and  was 
plentifully  mixed  with  the  wheat.  Since  then  it 
has  spread  from  this  field  to  the  farms  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  proves  a  very  annoying 
weed.  So  much  for  the  history  of  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance,  which  we  have  condensed  from  a  very 
detailed  and  cleaily  written  account.  We  re¬ 
cognized  the  plant  as  the  Wild  Oat,  so  celebrated 
in  all  accounts  of  the  vegetation  of  California, 
where  it  takes  almost  entire  possession  of  large 
tracts  of  country  and  affords  a  valuable  spring 
pasturage.  This  oat,  which  is  also  found  abun¬ 
dantly  in  the  grain  growing  countries  of  Europe, 
was  formerly  considered  a  distinct  species  by 
botanists,  and  was  called  Arena  fatua,  while 
the  cultivated  oat  was  regarded  as  equally  dis¬ 
tinct  and  called  Arena  sativa.  Recently,  Jiow- 
ever,  European  botanists  of  high  authority  have 
concluded  that  the  cultivated  oat  was  not  a  spe¬ 
cies,  but  only  an  improved  variety  of  the  Wild 
Oat,  Arena  fatua,  as  it  had  been  found  to  de¬ 
generate  into  the  wiid  state.  This  Wild  Oat 
has  not  before,  to  our  know'ledge,  been  found 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  we  must  at¬ 
tribute  its  occurrence  in  the  locality  described 
by  Mr.  Picket,  either  to  a  degeneration  of  the 
loose  oats  in  the  straw,  or  to  the  seed  having 
been  introduced  w’ith  the  seed  wheat.  The 
character  of  the  seed  of  the  Wild  Oat  is  such, 
that  we  cannot  concieve  how  it  could  have  been 
sown  in  any  considerable  quantity  rvith  the 
wheat  without  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
sower.  The  grain  of  the  wild  oat  is  surrounded 
by  a  chaff,  which  is  clothed  with  conspicuous 


brownish  hairs,  and  bears  upon  its  back  a  stout 
twisted  awn  or  bristle.  Figure  3  shows  a 
spikeletof  the  natui'al  size,  and  a  grain  enclosed 
in  its  hairy  and  bristle  bearing  chaff  is  given  in 
fig.  1  of  double  size.  We  are  disposed  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  account  of  its  origin  given  above  as  the 
probable  one,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  much  the  heat  to  which  the  grains 
were  exposed  in  the  partial  burning  of  the  straw 
had  to  do  with  the  sudden  reversion  of  a  culti¬ 
vated  variety  to  its  wild  state.  We  have  heard 
of  other  instances  in  which  seeds  have  been 
subjected  to  unusual  heat,  but  not  sufficient  to 
destroy  their  vitality,  and  the  product  from 
these,  when  sown,  was  of  a  decidedly  inferior 
character.  Our  friends,  who  believe  in  the  trans¬ 
mutation  of  wheat  into  chess,  will,  no  doubt, 
seize  upon  the  above 
as  corroborative  of 
their  views.  They 
should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  plant,  which 
we  admit  may  have 
changed,  remains  still 
an  oat,  and  does  not 
jump  at  once  into  a 
widely  diffei-ent  ge¬ 
nus.  Indeed,  it  as¬ 
sumes  no  greater  dif¬ 
ference  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  plants  by 
careful  culture  and  se- 

lection.  This  case  is  only  a  sudden  throwing  off 
of  the  habits  of  civilization  and  reverting  to  the 
state  of  barbarism.  As  the  occurrence  of  the 
wild  oat  is  much  to  be  regretted,  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  its  spreading.  Unfortunately, 
the  foliage  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  common  oat,  but  in  flower  the  panicle  is 
usually  more  loose,  and  the  character  of  the 
chaff  above  given  will  en.able  it  to  be  readily 
recognized.  The  plant  being  an  annual  one,  if 
the  already  infested  fields  should  be  put  into 
pasture  it  would  no  doubt  soon  disappear. 
- - — — — - - 

Cheap  Statuary. 

“  Friend  Brown  is  very  fond  of  gardens  and 
rural  adornment  generally.  He  has  pleasant 
grounds  of  about  three  acres  in  extent,  more 
than  half  of  which  are  devoted  to  ornamental 
purposes.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  grass 
of  his  lawns,  which  is  kept  short  and  smooth 
by  the  scythe  and  roller.  •  His  summer  house  is 
a  model  of  beauty,  standing  upon  a  knoll  over¬ 
looking  the  surrounding  country.  His  fondness 
for  embellishment  has  led  him  to  procure  a 
sun-dial  and  several  classical  vases,  which  are 
distributed  about  the  grounds.  These  vases  are 
of  cast-iron,  painted  in  imitation  of  marble. 

“He  had  progressed  thus  far  in  his  rural 
adornments  when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  and 
then  the  extremely  high  price  of  iron  ornamen¬ 
tal  work  put  a  stop  to  his  imiirovements,  for 
his  purse  has  narrow  limits.  He  had  begun  to 
plan  for  the  introduction  of  a  few  pieces  of  iron 
statuary  into  his  grounds,  but,  alas !  the  cost. 
A  figure  of  the  goddess  “Flora,”  which,  before 
the  war,  would  have  cost  only  $45,  now  costs 
$100.  So,  not  to  be  wholly  cheated  of  his  en¬ 
joyment,  he  went  to  the  city  and  engaged  an 
Italian  worker  in  plaster  casts,  to  make  him  a 
few,  about  two  thirds  the  size  of  life,  of  classical 
figures  appropriate  to  the  garden.  They  were 
statues  of  “  Spring,”  “  Summer,”  and  “  Flora,” 
and,  at  a  few  feet  off,  they  could  not  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  marble.  These  were  placed  on 
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pedestals,  painted  and  sanded  to  imitate  free¬ 
stone.  The  statues  themselves  were  painted 
white,  to  protect  them  against  the  weather. 
These  were  carried  into  an  upper  loft  of  his  car¬ 
riage-house  in  winter,  from  which  they  emerged 
every  spring  to  do  duty.  They  have  now  served 
for  three  years,  and  bid  fair  to  last  at  least  three 
years  more,  by  which  time  Mr.  Brown  hopes  to 
be  able  to  substitute  for  them  something  more 
substantial.  Now,  though  I  do  not  believe  in 
shams,  I  must  highly  commend  the  course  of 
our  friend.  It  would  have  delighted  him  to  set 
up  marile  statues,  if  he  only  could,  but  as  it  was 
a  case  of  necessity,  he  submitted  to  plaster.  He 
partially  gratified  his  own  artistic  tastes,  it  was 
a  beautiful  ornament  to  his  grounds,  and  it 
promoted  an  elevated  taste  in  the  community.” 

[The  above  comes  to  us  from  a  correspondent, 
and  we  give  it  place  for  an  entirely  difierent 
purpose  from  which  it  was  written.  It  serves 
to  show  exactly  what  to  avoid.  A  show  of 
painted  plaster  casts  upon  make-believe  stone 
pedestals,  instead  of  promoting  an  “  elevated 
taste  in  the  community,”  but  fosters  that  taste 
which  leads  to  the  building  of  wooden  Corinthian 
columns  to  church  porticoes,  putting  dummy 
clock-faces  on  the  steeples,  cheap  jewelry,  and 
a  hundred  other  instances  of  false  appearances, 
to  be  found  in  every  community.  There  are  but 
few  places  that  will  bear  statuary  of  any  kind, 
and  whoever  has  such  grounds,  can  afford  the 
real  thing.  Even  this  is  sometimes  used  offen¬ 
sively  ;  w’e  know  of  one  place  in  which  statuary 
and  “  bustuary  ”  are  put  about  the  lawn  in  such 
profusion,  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  owner 
had  retired  from  the  marble  business,  and  had 
thus  made  use  of  the  stock  which  remained  on 
hand.  Not  only  do  they  fill  the  lawns,  but  they 
run  over  into  the  vegetable  garden,  where  they 
look  as  much  out  of  place  as  a  pig  in  a  parlor. 
One  classical  figure  keeps  watch  over  the  cab¬ 
bage  patch,  and  another — probably  “Niobe,  all 
tears,” — does  a  like  service  for  the  onion  bed,  and 
so  on.  The  “  sun  dial  and  several  classical 
vases”  of  cast  iron,  alluded  to  above,  are  well, 
but  painted  plaster  casts  are  very  bad. — Eds.] 
■*  - - 

\ 

Seeds  for  the  Kitchen  Garden. 


Having  sometimes  published  early  in  the 
year  a  select  list  of  seeds  of  garden  vegetables, 
our  letters  indicate  that  it  is  looked  for  as  a  reg¬ 
ular  thing.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance  to  get  the  best  of  each  variety. 
There  is  as  much  difference  in  the  quality  of 
vegetables  as  of  fruit,  and  it  takes  no  more  time 
and  care  in  cultivation  to  raise  a  really  good 
variety,  than  it  does  an  indifferent  or  poor  one. 
To  those  who  donlt  care  to  improve,  or  who  are 
too  lazy  to  be  at  a  little  trouble  in  this  matter, 
we  have  nothing  to  say ;  they  may  raise  their 
mongrel  squashes  and  flabby  cabbages,  while 
others  enjoy  delicious  Hubbards  and  Early 
Wakefields.  If  it  were  generally  understood, 
that  every  one  within  reach  of  a  Post-Offlce  has 
as  ready  access  to  the  best  seedsmen,  as  if  he 
lived  in  the  same  town  with  them,  we  think 
there  would  be  a  great  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  vegetables  raised  throughout 
the  country.  The  expense  of  getting  a  stock  of 
good  seeds  is  but  little,  compared  with  the  re¬ 
sults.  The  chief  thing  is  the  trouble  and  fore¬ 
thought.  February  is  the  month  in  which 
dealers  have  their  catalogues  and  stocks  ready, 
and  we  give  notice  timely  and  seasonably.  Look 
over  our  advertisements  and  send  to  any  dealer 
that  may  be  preferred,  for  a  catalogue.  When  the 
catalogue  comes  to  hand,  make  a  selection  and 


order  ’the  needed  supplies  at  once,  before  the 
press  of  business  is  upon  the  seedsmen.  “Make 
a  selection,”  exclaims  the  reader.  “How  can 
I  ?  here  are  25  peas,  30  squashes,  a  dozen  radishes 
and  so  on,  and  I  don’t  know  one  from  the  other.” 
The  object  of  the  following  list  is  to  relieve  this 
trouble.  The  catalogues  contain  besides  all  the 
older  and  proven  sorts,  many  new  kinds,  which 
have  not  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  many 
which  have  distinctive  names  without  the  plant 
they  represent  having  any  claims  to  be  thus 
honored.  In  the  enumeration  below  we  give 
varieties  that  we  know  to  be  good  of  their  kind, 
and  those  that,  all  things  considered,  we  deem 
suitable  for  general  culture ;  though  there  may 
be  others  quite  as  good,  we  prefer  to  keep  the 
list  for  general  culture  small.  Professional  gar¬ 
deners  and  amateurs  can  afford  to  try  new  and 
fancy  sorts,  and  this  list  isnot  intended  for  them. 

Beans— Dwarf  or  Bush  :  Early  Valentine, 
for  string  or  snaps,  quite  early  and  productive, 
pods  remain  green  a  long  time;  Newington 
Wonder,  excellent  when  green  and  the  small 
drab  seeds  are  valued  for  soup ;  Eefugee,  rather 
late,  but  prolific,  and  the  best  for  pickling  and 
salting;  Dwarf  Horticultural,  for  early  shelling. 
— Pole  Beans  :  Large  Lima,  in  warm  loca¬ 
tions  ;  Small  Lima,  north  of  New  York. 

Beets. — Early  Blood  Turnip,  an  improved 
variety  is  called  Early  Short  Top ;  Long  Blood, 
for  main  crop ;  Swiss  Chard,  fine  for  greensonly. 

Cabbage. — Early  W akefield,  and  Early  Ox- 
Heart,  large  and  early ;  Little  Pixie,  a  new  early 
sort ;  Winningstadt,  medium  early,  large,  very 
hard  heads  and  best  for  a  light  soil;  Flat  Dutch, 
for  Winter;  Red  Dutch,  for  pickling;  Marble¬ 
head  Drumhead,  very  large ;  Green  Globe  Savoy, 
small,  late,  the  richest  of  cabbages. 

Carrots. — Early  Horn,  for  early  table  use ; 
Long  Orange,  for  main  crop. 

Cauliflower. — Early  Erfurt,  a  dwarf  variety 
with  large  and  compact  heads;  Early  Paris; 
Thorburn’s  Nonpareil,  very  fine. 

Celery. — White  Solid ;  Dwarf  White. 

Corn. — Dwarf  Sugar,  small  ears,  for  early 
use ;  Stowell’s  Evergreen,  larger,  for  late  use. 

Cucumbers. — White  Spined,  best  for  table ; 
Long  Green,  late,  for  pickles. 

Egg  Plant. — Long  Purple,  early ;  New 
York  Purple,  later,  large  and  best. 

Endive. — Green  Curled,  for  late  salads. 

Kale. — Green  Curled  Scotch,  winter  and 
spring  greens. 

Kohl-Rabi  (“Turnip  Cabbage”);  Early  White. 

Leek. — Large  Flag,  for  soups. 

Lettuce. — Curled  Silesian,  a  variety  of  which 
called  Eai'ly  Simpson  is  much  grown  here  for 
market;  Butter,  superior;  Victoria  Cabbage. 

Muskmelon. — Fine  Nutmeg;  Jenny  Lind, 
very  early;  Skillman’s  Netted;  White  Japan. 

Watermelon. — Mountain  Sprout,  produc¬ 
tive  and  early;  Ice  Cream,  very  fine;  Black 
Spanish,  fine  but  only  where  the  season  is  long. 

Onion.— Large  Red  Wethersfield;  Large  Oval 
Red;  White  Portugal ;  Yellow  Danvers. 

Parsley.— Extra  Curled. 

Parsnips. — Hollow  CroMmed;  the  Student. 

Peas. — Daniel  O’Rourke,  early  and  fine,  2^ 
feet ;  Maclean’s  Advancer ;  Tom  Thumb,  pro¬ 
ductive,  8  to  10  inches ;  Mclean’s  Princess  Royal, 
IJfoot;  Dwarf  Blue  Imperial, 3i  feet;  Champion 
of  England, for  main  crop,  5  feet ;  White  Marrow¬ 
fat,  later  and  fine,  5  feet.  Many  new  sorts  are 
introduced  each  season,  but  they  need  trial  here. 

Potatoes.— Early  Goodrich,  .productive  and 


good;  Early  Cottage,  is  well  recommended; 
Early  Dykeman, much  grown  around  NewYork. 

Radishes.  —  Early  Scarlet  Turnip;  Long 
Scarlet  Short  Top ;  Scarlet  Chinese  Winter, 
good  and  keeps  as  well  as  a  turnip. 

Salsify  or  Vegetable  Oyster,  very  good. 

Spinach. — Round  Leaved,  for  early ;  Prick¬ 
ly,  for  wintering  over. 

Squashes. — Summer  Crookneck,  best  early ; 
Yokohama,  fine,  early  and  late ;  Boston  Mar¬ 
row  ;  Turban,  excellent,  autumn  and  winter ; 
Hubbard,  best  for  late  keeping. 

Tomatoes. — Early  Smooth  Red;  Fejee,  later, 
fine  and  productive;  Pear  Shaped,  for  preserves. 

Turnips. — Early  Dutch,  very  early ;  Red  Top 
Strapleaf,  spring  and  fall ;  Rutabaga,  to  keep. 

Winter  Cherry. — For  sauce  and  preserves. 

Besides  these,  will  be  needed  Peppers,  Sage, 
Summer  Savoiy,  Sweet  Marjoram,  Thyme, 
and  other  “  sweet  herbs.” 

- -  I  - K-Oi - 

Kenovating  Old  Orchards. 

There  are  multitudes  of  old  orchards  through¬ 
out  the  country,  too  good  to  cut  down,  yet  bear¬ 
ing  fruit  only  fit  for  making  into  cider,  or  feed¬ 
ing  to  swine.  Their  owners  frequently  and 
earnestly  ask:  What  shall  we  do  with  them? 

First :  if  the  fruit  is  poor,  change  it  by  en¬ 
grafting.  It  is  often  the  case  that  pruning 
should  go  along  with  grafting.  The  tops  of  the 
trees  which  have  become  thick  and  matted  to¬ 
gether,  should  be  thinned  out.  But  in  pruning, 
let  no  one  mount  the  trees  rough  shod,  and  with 
axe  and  saw  hack  away  at  the  lower  limbs  and 
those  in  the  interior.  Instead  of  this,  thin  out 
the  old,  decayed  limbs,  cut  out  a  few  of  the 
upper  limbs  as  wmll  as  the  lower,  and  try  to 
preserve  the  symmetry  of  the  tree.  In  grafting, 
begin  at  the  top  and  renew  about  one-third  of 
the  tree  each  year. 

The  ground  will  need  renovating,  also,  by 
plowing  and  manuring.  The  work  should  be 
done  carefully,  without  barking  the  trees  or 
breaking  their  roots.  But  so  much  harm  is 
often  done  to  the  roots,  we  think  it  best  ordin- 
aril}’-  to  merely  scarify  the  surface  with  a  har¬ 
row,  and  to  give  it  a  good  top-dressing  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  composted  with  muck,  lime,  and 
wood  ashes.  When  the  trunks  and  limbs  have 
beeome  mossy,  and  so  rough  as  to  harbor  in¬ 
sects  or  their  eggs,  scrape  them,  and  then  wash 
them  with  weak  lye  or  strong  soap  suds.  A 
common  whitewash  brush  will  answer  for  ap¬ 
plying  this  mixture. 

- —  —  O  - - - - - 

A  Selection  of  Plums. 


Plums  can  be  raised  in  spite  of  the  curculio, 
provided  one  will  take  the  necessary  trouble, 
and  whoever  sets  out  trees  without  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  give  them  all  needed  care,  will  find 
that  disappointment  is  his  only  harvest.  The 
trees  must  be  jarred  early  every  morning,  and 
the  curculio  caught  on  a  sheet  and  killed.  The 
following  is  Mr.  Barry’s  selection,  which  com¬ 
prises  most  of  the  best  sorts : 

For  Table. — Imperial  Gage,  green ;  Jefferson, 
yellow  with  red  cheek ;  Lawrence’s  Favorite, 
greenish;  Smith’s  Orleans,  reddish  purple; 
Purple  Favorite,  brownish  purple ;  Purple  Gage, 
violet  purple ;  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  light  yellow. 

For  Market. — Frost  Gage,  purple;  Yellow 
and  Red  Magnum  Bonum;  Washington,  green. 

For  Drymg.— Fellenberg;  German  Prune; 
Prune  d’Anjou;  St.  Martin’s  Quetsche. 
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The  Shell  Flower  — 

(Phaseohis  Caracalla.)  ^ 

Our  readers  are  aware 
that  we  are  fond  of  old- 
fashioned  plants  and  have 
endeavored  to  keep  some 
of  the  old  border  favorites 
from  being  forgotten.  We 
now  give  them  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  green-house 
vine,  so  old  and  so  com¬ 
pletely  crowded  aside  by 
later  comers,  that  it  has 
all  the  rarity  of  a  new 
thing.  The  plant  is  Plux- 
seolus  Caracalla^  which 
was  introduced  into  Eng¬ 
land  from  the  East  Indies 
as  long  ago  as  1690.  The 
genus  Phaseolus  is  the  one 
to  which  our  varieties  of 
the  garden  bean  belong, 
and  which  also  includes 
the  Scarlet  Eunner  and 
other  species  that  are 
grown  for  ornament.  The 
present  one  is  a  strong 
climber,  with  the  large 
compound  leaves  of  three 
leaflets  common  to  the 
genus.  Its  flowers  are 
borne  in  large  clusters 
and  appear  in  their  cu¬ 
riously  coiled  shape,  as 
well  as  their  texture,  so 
like  some  kind  of  shell, 
that  there  was  no  trouble 
in  giving  it  a  common 
name.  The  specific  name  Caracalla,  is  one  by 
which  it  is  called  by  the  Portugese,  and  means 
a  hood  for  the  head.  Though  the  flower  does 
not  at  first  sight  appear  much  like 
tliat  of  the  bean,  yet  when  the  two 
are  compared,  it  will  be  seen  to 
have  all  the  parts  that  the  bean 
flower  has,  only  much  larger,  and 
all  having  a  strong  spiral  twist. 

The  color  is  white,  shaded  with  li¬ 
lac,  and  the  flower  is  one  not  only 
singular  in  appearance,  but  of  great 
beauty,  to  which  is  added  a  charm¬ 
ing  perfume.  It  is  grown  as  a 
green-house  plant,  and  we  dc  not 
know  of  any  attempt  to  cultivate  it 
in  the  open  air.  The  plant  from 
which  our  specimen  came,  had  its 
roots  under  glass,  but  the  branches 
ran  outside  of  the  house.  It  flour¬ 
ishes  in  the  open  air  in  the  South 
of  France,  and  would  probably  do 
so  in  some  of  our  Southern  States. 

- 0 - 

The  Mountain  Laurel.— 

latifolia.) 

Last  summer  we  visited  the 
ground  of  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
plants  and  saw  many  interesting 
things  that  he  had  recently  im¬ 
ported  from  Europe.  When  we 
had  seen  most  of  his  novelties,  with 
the  air  of  one  who  saves  the  best 
wine  till  the  end  of  the  feast,  he  took 
us  behind  a  screen  of  evergreens 
and  witlr  much  satisfaction  said, 

“iook  there!”  We  did  look  and 


pride  of  our  amateur  that 
we  had  not  the  heart  to 
tell  him  that  he  could  get 
them  by  the  cart-load  not 
far  from  the  place  where 
he  stood.  Why  should 
Tve  ?  For  here  were  sev¬ 
eral  flourishing  plants 
which,  as  ornamental 
shrubs,  were  worth  all 
they  cost  him.  We  have 
often  "wondered  why  this 
beautiful  shrub  was  so 
seldom  found  in  our  col¬ 
lections.  Perhaps,  one 
reason  is,  that  success  is 
not  readily  attained  with 
plants  of  a  large  size,  and 
we  are  too  impatient  to 
wait  for  the  rather  slow 
growth  of  the  small  ones. 
A  plant  so  beautiful,  both 
in  foliage  and  flower,  is 
certainly  worth  waiting 
for.  The  Mountain  Lau¬ 
rel  grows  from  Maine  to 
Kentucky,  in  damp  soil  on 
rocky  hills.  It  is  usually 
a  shrub  from  four  to  eight 
feet  high.  To  see  it  in 
its  best  development,  one. 
should  go  to  the  Allegha- 
nies,  where  if  sometimes 
reaches  the  hight  of  20 
feet,  and  with  the  Kho- 
dodendrons  and  Azaleas, 
forms  large  thickets.  The 
old  stems  are  reddish 
brown,  with  a  bark  that 
separates  in  plates ;  the  young  growth  of  a  bright 
green.  The  shape  of  the  shining  green  leaves 
is  shown  in  the  drawing ;  these  differ  somewhat 
I  in  size  according  to  the  vigor  of 
.the  plant.  The  flowers  appear  in 
May  and  June,  and  are  produced 
in  the  greatest  profusion,  in  clusters 
.often  much  larger  than  the  one  re¬ 
presented  in  the  engraving.  The 
flowers  vary  in  color  from  nearly 
pure  white,  to  rose  color,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  shrub  in  flower 
has  in  some  localities  given  it  the 
^  name  of  Calico-bush.  The  buds 
are  very  symmetrical  and  pleasing 
in  form,  being  marked  by  ten  regu¬ 
lar  projections.  The  peculiar  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  stamens  men¬ 
tioned,  when  describing  the  Sheep- 
laurel  in  August  last,  is  much  more 
readily  observed  in  this  species,  as 
the  parts  are  much  larger.  The 
ten  projections  seen  upon  the  bud, 
are  found,  when  the  flower  opens, 
to  be  caused  by  a  corresponding 
number  of  depressions  of  the  corol¬ 
la.  In  each  of  these  is  caught  an 
anther  which  being  held  in  this  po¬ 
sition  bends  the  stamen  over  like  a 
bow;  a  slight  touch  liberates  the 
anther  and  the  stamen  springs  up 
toward  the  pistil  with  considerable 
force.  The  fruit  is  a  small,  nearly 
globular,  5-celled  dry  capsule,  con¬ 
taining  many  minute  seeds.  The 
W"ood  is  very  hard  and  may  be  used 
for  turning  small  articles.  It  is 
said  that  the  Indians  used  it  iot 


THE  SHELL  FLOWEU.— (P/wsfiolMS  Caracolla  ) 

saw  several  very  thrifty  plants  of  laurel,  which 
under  the  name  of  Kalmia,  had  come  all  the 
way  from  England,  and  were  so  evidently  the 
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NEW  FOLIAGE  PLANT — ACHYBANTHE3  VERSCSAFFELTn. 


carving  spoons  and  other  utensils; 
hence  the  name  Spoon-wood,  some¬ 
times  applied  to  it.  The  stems  are 
a  favorite  material  for  use  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  rustic  chairs  and  other 
similar  work.  The  leaves  are  said  to 
be  equally  poisonous  with  the  Sheep- 
laurel,  to  cattle  and  sheep.  We  have 
before  alluded  to  the  fact  that  our  na¬ 
tive  shrubs  when  found  in  the  nurse¬ 
ries  are  usually  imported  plants.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  this  rather 
common  one  is  annually  imported. 

We  have  seen  no  successful  trans¬ 
planting  of  large  specimens  from 
their  native  localities,  but  have  known 
those  of  moderate  size  to  do  well 
when  thus  removed.  Select  plants 
from  open  places  in  preference  to 
those  growing  in  the  woods,  in  early 
spring  take  them  up  with  a  ball, 
and  set  them  in  better  soil  than  that 
from  which  they  are  taken.  A  light, 
moist  soil,  with  a  plenty  of  vegetable 
matter  suits  them  best ;  we  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  a  very  sandy  soil,  with 
which  a  good  share  of  well  weath¬ 
ered  muck  was  incorporated.  The 
plants  need  a  partial  shade  either 
from  trees  or  buildings.  In  nurseries 
the  Laurel  is  raised  both  from  seeds 
and  by  cuttings.  Seeds  are  sown  in 
sandy  peat  in  a  close  frame,  the  young 
plants  potted  when  large  enough,  and 
kept  in  the  close  air  of  a  frame  until 
well  established,  when  they  are  very 
gradually  exposed  to  free  air.  Cut¬ 
tings  of  the  young  wood  are  placed 
in  pots  of  similar  soil  and  kept  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  bell  glass,  in  the  shade, 
until  they  take  root.  This  beautiful 
genus  commemorates  the  name  of 
Peter  Kalm,  a  Swedish  ootanist  who 
visited  this  country  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  while  its  specific 
name,  latifolia  designates  that  it  is  broad-leaved. 
The  narrow-leaved  species,  Kalmia  angustifoUa 
was  illustrated  and  described  in  August  last. 
- - 

I  The  New  “Foliage  Plant.” 

'  {Acfiyranfhes  Yerscliaffeltii.) 

The  value  of  plants  with  strongly  marked  or 
colored  foliage,  for  decorative  purposes,  is  well 
established,  and  every  addition  to  their  number 
is  regarded  with  interest.  By  the  judicious  use 
of  these,  brilliant  effects  may  be  produced,  and 
as  they  are  more  permanent,  they  are  often  more 
satisfactory  for  certain  uses  than  are  flowers. 
The  latest  novelty  in  this  line  is  Achyranthes 
Verschaffdtii,  of  which  we  have  seen  glowing 
accounts  in  the  European  journals,  and  now 
have  the  satisfaction  of  flguring  it  from  a  speci¬ 
men  sent  us  by  Mr.  G.  Marc,  of  Astoria,  L.  I., 
who  was  the  first  to  bring  it  to  this  country. 
The  plant  is  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  branch¬ 
ing  freely,  and  with  a  natural  tendency  to  as¬ 
sume  a  globular  shape.  The  leaves  are  of  the 
form  shown  in  the  engraving,  but  our  drawing 
was  taken  from  a  young  specimen,  and  does  not 
show  them  as  large  as  they  are  upon  the  older 
plants ;  they  are  entirely  smooth,  as  is  the  stem 
with  the  exception  of  a  ring  of  hairs  at  each 
joint.  As  far  as  the  form  of  the  several  parts 
goes,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  giving  our  readers 
a  correct  idea  of  the  plant,  but  what  shall  we  do 
for  color,  the  quality  upon  which  its  whole 
value  depends?  We  can  only  ask  them  to  im¬ 


agine  all  the  light  portions  of  the  drawing  to  be 
of  a  lively  carmine  color,  and  the  shaded  por¬ 
tions,  blackish  red  or  maroon.  There  is  no  green 
about  the  plant,  but  the  stem, branches  and  leaf¬ 
stalks  are  all  of  a  beautiful  carmine,  while  the 
leaves  are  very  dark  with  strongly  marked  car¬ 
mine  veins,  which  give  the  whole  a  very  lively 
appearance.  It  is  said  to  stand  extremes  of 


to  frost  than  Coleus,  We  hope  that 
the  plant  will  do  as  well  in  this  coun¬ 
try  as  it  has  done  in  Europe,  and 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will  in  that 
case  become  exceedingly  popular. 
This  Achyranthes  is  from  the  River 
Plata,  and  is  also  a  native  of  Peru. 
It  unfortunately  has  already  two 
names,  the  one  we  have  given  it 
above,  which  is  that  under  which  it 
was  first  distributed;  and  Iresine 
Herbstii^  a  name  it  has  in  some  of  the 
English  journals.  Which  name  is  the 
true  one  can  only  be  determined  from 
the  structure  of  the  flowers  and  fruit, 
which  it  has  not  produced  in  Europe, 
though  it  probably  will  be  induced  to 
flower  in  our  warm  summers.  As 
there  is  a  question  about  the  name, 
we  use  the  one  by  which  the  plant  is 
known  to  our  florists,  without  com¬ 
mitting  ourselves  to  its  correctness. 


About  India  Rubber. 


Forty  ye.ars  ago,  India  rubber  was 
merely  known  as  a  curious  body,  the  on¬ 
ly  use  of  which  was  to  erase  pencil-marks 
from  paper.  Now  we  should  hardly 
know  how  to  do  withomt  it,  in  so  many 
forms  does  its  utility  manifest  itself.  It 
serves  for  car  springs  and  coat  buttons  ; 
it  covers  our  feet  in  w.ater  proof  and 
smooths  our  hair  with  the  best  of  combs. 
It  is  elastic  where  elasticity  is  required, 
and  firm  when  we  wish  firmness.  But 
this  is  not  telling  what  India  rubber  is. 
Several  trees  have  a  milky  juice,  which, 
upon  drying,  leaves  the  peculiar  sub¬ 
stance  we  know  as  India  rubber.  As  it 
was  first  obtained  from  a  tree  of  the  East 
Indies — Ficus  elaslica,  often  grown  in 
green-houses — it  received  its  appellation 
of  India  or  Indian,  though  the  great  sup¬ 
ply  of  commerce  comes  from  South  America.  The 
tree  which  furnishes  most  of  it,  is  called  Siphonia 
elastica,  a  twig  of  which  is  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing  below.  This  tree  belongs  to  the  Spurge  Fam¬ 
ily,  of  which  we  have  some  minor  representa¬ 
tives  as  weeds,  which  also  produce  a  milky  juice. 

The  Siphonia  abounds  in  the  Brazilian  forests, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  supply  will  fail.  The 
collectors  of  the  product,  cut  holes  in  the  trunk, 
and  place  vessels  beneath  to  receive  the  juice  as  it 
runs  out.  The  fresh  juice  appears  quite  like  milk, 
and  if  bottled  and  carefully  corked  as  soou  as  it  is 
collected,  it  m.ay  be  kept  for  a  long  time  unchanged. 
It  is  sometimes  imported  in  bottles  as  a  curiosity, 
and  for  chemical  investigation,  but  the  mass  of  that 
which  we  obtain  has  been  through  a  rude  process 
of  manufacture.  It  comes  in  large  flat  masses,  and 
in  bottles,  as  they  are  termed  ;  these  are  globular 
vessels  of  various  sizes  and  thicknesses,  made  by 
fixing  a  b.all  of  clay  upon  the  end  of  a  stick,  dip¬ 
ping  the  clay  in  the  milk  and  drying  the  coating 
thus  formed,  over  a  fire.  When  one  coating  is  dry, 
the  dipping  and  drying  are  repeated,  and  thus  a 
bottle  of  any  required  thickness  is  obtained.  Then 
the  clay  mould  is  broken  ana  the  fragments  are  shak¬ 
en  out  at  the  neck,  which  is  of  course  where  the  stick 
joined  the  mould.  The  imported  shoes  which 
were  formerly  so  much  worn,  were  made  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  manner  upon  clay  lasts.  Though  naturally 
adapted  to  many  uses,  the  difficulty  of  working  it, 
together  with  the  readiness  with  which  it  is 
hardened  by  cold  and  softened  by  heat,-  rendered  it 
unavailable  for  many  of  the  purposes  for  which  we 
now  employ  it.  The  remarkable  discovery  of  the 
“Vulcanizing”  processes  was  mainly  due  to  our 
countryman,  Goodyear.  They  consist  essentialiy  in 
‘  combining  the  rubber  with  sulphur  and  exposingit 
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to  heat,  and  have  the  elfeet  of  rendering  it  insensible 
to  changes  of  temperature  within  all  reasonable  lim¬ 
its,  and  allowing  it  to  be  worked  with  great  facility. 
Another  process  produces  the  hard  or  bone  rubber, 
which  is  now  much  used  to  make  articles  for  which 
bone,  horn,  ivory  and  glass  were  formerly  employ¬ 
ed.  India  rubber  is  often  called  Caoutchouc  (pro¬ 
nounced  Ko-chook),  a  name  of  Indian  origin ;  and 
also  gum-elastic,  a  term  In  part  descriptive  of  one 
of  its  most  striking  properties ;  though  it  exudes 
from  a  tree,  it  is  not  a  gum  in  the  proper  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word,  but  a  peculiar  substance. 


How  to  Carve  Roast  Beef. 


There  is  probably  no  meat  which  is  so  much 
changed  in  quality,  not  to  say  flavor,  by  the  man¬ 
ner  of  carving,  as  Koast  Beef.  The  choice  roasting 
pieces,  according  to  our  American  notions,  are  cut 
from  the  Sirloin.  Englishmen  prefer  for  their  na¬ 
tional  dish  a  cut  from  the  fore-quarter,  just  back  of 
the  shoulder  blade,  called  by  the  butchers  the 
“  middle  rib  roasting  piece,”  in  which  all  the  meat 
lies  upon  the  outside  of  the  ribs.  The  Sirloin  roast¬ 
ing  pieces  contain  portions  of  the  powerful  muscles 
of  the  loin  upon  the  top  of  the  ribs,  and  of  the 
tenderloin  which  lies  beneath  them,  and  close  to 
the  backbone.  All  parts  are  well  interlarded  and 
coated  with  fat,  of  a  very  delicate  quality.  The 
quantity  of  tenderloin  is  less  than  that  of  the 
other  me.at,  but  the  proportion  increases  as  we  ap¬ 
proach  the  “  flat  bone.”  This  portion  is  usually  cut 
up  into  what  are  called  in  New-York  Porter-house 
steaks.  For  real  juiciness  and  high  flavor  no  good 
judge  of  beef  prefers  the  tenderloin,  but  there  are 
many  who  do  on  account  of  its  tenderness. 

When  the  beef  comes  to  the  table,  the  tender¬ 
loin  may  be  easily  removed  by  turning  the  joint 
a  little  to  one  side,  and  passing  the  knife  close  to 
the  ribs  over  the  tenderloin,  which,  being  drawn 
out,  may  be  sliced  lengthwise  or  crosswise,  as  the 
carver  prefers.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  beef 
not  seriously  injured  by  cutting  it  in  the  same 
direction  with  the  fiber,  that  is,  lengthwise. 

Koast  beef  should,  be  done  through,  so  that  no 
soft  purplish  red  spot  can  be  found  when  it  is 
carved,  but  it  should  be  so  slowly  roasted,  thor¬ 


color,  the  clear,  almost  scarlet  red  of  the  beef  shall 
be  disclosed  by  the  knife  close  to  the  surface.  So 
roasted,  the  beef  is  tender,  juicy  and  toothsome  as 
possible.  The  joint  sliould  be  taken  from  the  spit 
or  bake  pan  and  placed,  after  any  little  trimming  it 
may  need,  upon  the  previously  warmed  platter, 
and  sent  directly  upon  the  table.  Not  a  drop 
of  the  drippings  should  be  poured  over  it,  but 
they  should  (if  sent  to  the  table  at  all)  be  thickened, 
made  into  a  rich  gravy,  and  served  in  a  gravy  boat. 

The  carver  needs  a  sharp-pointed  knife  with  a 
keen  edge  extending  quite  to  the  point,  otherwise 
he  will  find  difllculty  in  cutting  thin  slices,  and  in 
separating  them  from  the  attachment  near 
the  backbone.  He  begins  to  cut  at  one 
end,  cutting  in  the  direction  the  ribs  run, 
which  is  exactly  across  the  grain  of  the 
meat,  removing  as  thin  slices  as  he  con¬ 
veniently  can.  If  the  knife  is  sharp,  it  will 
not  press  out  much  of  the  juice  of  the  meat, 
but  if  dull,  the  carver  will  be  obliged  to  lay 
out  the  more  strength,  which  will  not  only 
necessitate  the  cutting  of  thicker  slices, 
but  will  squeeze  out  much  “  red  gr.avy,”  and 
leave  the  pieces  thick  and  ragged.  -The  red 
gravy  will  flow  freely  enough  at  any  rate,  if 
the  meat  is  rightly  cooked,  and  a  portion 
of  it  should  be  served  to  each  guest,  a 
spoonful  or  two  being  poured  over  the 
slice  of  beef  when  placed  upon  the  plate. 

When  beef  is  cooked  so  that  the  juices  will  not 
follow  the  knife  freely,  it  is  nearly  spoiled  for  us, 
unless  we  can  get  an  outside  piece  to  which  the 
juices  have  been  drawn  during  the  roasting,  and 
have  dried  there,  rendering  it,  if  not  over-done, 
very  rich  and  high  flavored. 

Each  guest  should  have,  unless  preferences  be 
otherwise  expressed,  a  slice  of  rare  meat,  with  a 
portion  of  the  fatter  and  usually  better  done  part 
toward  the  flank,  with  a  piece  of  tenderloin,  and,  .as 
already  said,  a  spoonful  of  gravy  from  the  dish, 
which,  for  this  reason,  ought  to  contain  no  drip¬ 
pings  whatever.  This  red  gravy,  which  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  beef,  will  not  flow  from  any  parts 
not  thoroughly  cooked,  nor  from  those  over-cooked, 
and  it  is  greatly  enjoyed  by  many  who  can  not  eat 
or  digest  grease  or  greasy  gravy  in  any  form. 

For  any  one  who  appreciates  this  quality  of 
juiciness  in  roast  beef,  on  which  we  dwell  so  much, 
it  is  enough  to  know  that  when  the  beef  is  cut  with 
the  fiber,  it  exhibits  very  little  of  it.  The  juice  re¬ 
mains  in  the  fiber,  and,  strange  enough,  even  mas¬ 
tication  does  not  seem  to  develop  it.  The  beef  is 
a  difibrent  article.  The  thorough  enjoyment  of  food 
is  promotive  of  health  and  good  feeling.  Those 
who  neglect  their  food,  or  who  eat  for  the  sake 
merely  of  filling  their  stomachs  with  something, 
lose  much  real  pleasure,  and  usually  have  finally 
bad  digestion  and  consequent  poor  health. 


Borden’s  Condensed  Beef. — Mr.  Gail 
Borden,  who  perfected  the  process  for  condensing 
milk,  has  for  a  long  time  been  at  work  upon  con¬ 
densing  beef.  He  has  associated  with  him  Mr.  J. 

H.  Currie,  a  well  known  manufactur¬ 
ing  chemist,  and  S.  L.  Goodale,  Esq., 
for  a  long  time  Secretary  of  the  Maine 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Their  es¬ 
tablishment  is  at  Elgin,  Ill.,  where  they 
procure  the  best  fresh  beef  and  prepare 
an  extr.aet  with  the  greatest  care.  It  is 
put  up  in  p.ackages  of  2  ounces,  each 
cake  representing  2)^  pounds  of  beef. 
A  sample  was  referred  to  “the  Bach¬ 
elor,”  who  has  not  of  late  appeared 
in  our  Household  Department,  and 
he  reports  as  follows  :  “  Gail  Borden 
should  be  called  the  ‘  Great  Condens¬ 
er.’  He  evidently  has  designs  upon  the 
bovine  race,  as  he  began  by  squeezing 
a  quart  of  milk  into  the  smallest  pos¬ 
sible  compass,  and  now  he  has  brought 
the  old  cow  herself  to  terms.  Two 
and  a  half  pounds  of  beef  are  condens¬ 
ed  to  the  size  of,  and  appe.ar  and  feel 
very  much  like  a  stationer’s  c.ake  of  Indian-rub- 
ber !  We  used,  in  war  times,  to  laugh  at  the  tale  told 


of  the  Richmond  people,  who  went  to  market  with 
their  money  in  the  market  basket,  and  brought  their 
meat  home  in  the  pocket  book.  This  would  have 
been  possible  h.ad  Gail  Borden  been  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line.  But  be  was  on  this  side,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  soldiers  have  blessed  him  fov  his  condensed 
milk,  and  now  thousands  of  others  shall  bless  him 
for  beef  tea.  Were  you  ever  sick  away  from  home, 
and  needing  beaf  tea  ?  The  demand  was  answered 
by  a  dubious  liquid,  upon  which  floated  a  covering 
of  melted  tallow.  With  Borden’s  condensed  meat, 
beef  tea  becomes  possible  even  in  a  country  tavern, 
the  worst  place  in  which  a  man  was  ever  sick. 
Slice  off  a  little  from  the  cake,  dissolve  in  a  cup  of 
boiling  water,  salt  and  otherwise  season,  and  you 
have  a  clear,  greaseless  liquid  with  the  full  flavor  of 
the  richest  beef.  But  few  persons  know  what  a" 
restorer  beef  tea  is  after  great  fatigue.  Some  years 
ago  one  of  the  Diplomatic  corps  in  Washington  did 
a  sensible  thing,  .and  at  the  same  time  made  an  in¬ 
novation  upon  established  customs,  by  presenting 
each  guest,  as  he  left  the  house  after  a  prolonged 
p.arty,  with  a  cup  of  strong  beef  tea.  They  do  the 
same  thing  in  San  Fr.ancisco.  If  there  is  any  thing 
exhausting,  it  is  an  evening  party,  and  if  any  thing 
can  restore  one  alter  being  a  few  hours  in  rooms 
crowded  with  stupid  people,  it  must  be  beef  tea. 
Then  such  soup  as  can  he  m.ade  with  this  !  I  tried 
it  and  know  that  nothing  outside  of  Delmonico’s  can 
be  half  as  good.  Most  people  make  a  greasy  porridge 
of  rice  and  vegetables  with  just  a  suspicion  of 
me.at,  and  call  it  soup.  Boil  a  carrot  and  a  bit  of 
celery  in  w.ater  until  done,  have  an  onion  roasted 
until  brown,  and  boil  this  in  the  liquid  until  it  im¬ 
parts  a  rich  brown  color.  Put  in  half  an  ounce  of 
the  condensed  beef  to  the  quart  of  water,  salt  and 
season  as  may  be  desired,  strain  and  serve.  You 
have  a  soup  as  clear  as  wine  which  has  the  only  fault 
that  it  is  so  good  that  it  takes  off  the  edge  of  the 
appetite  for  the  rest  of  the  dinner.  Gail  says  the 
condensed  beef  will  keep  forever,  ‘  for  he  has  tried 
it  twice.’  I  don’t  believe  it,  for  I  had  a  cake  and 
it  did’nt  keep  but  two  days — reason  :  the  soup  was 
so  good  the  first  day,  that  it  had  to  be  repeated.” 

i  i  '  m  •  —1  ft  »  m 

Excellent  Lemon  Pies. — As  usually 
made,  lemon  pies,  however  palatable,  are  indigest¬ 
ible  and  not  to  be  recommended.  The  pieces  of 
lemon  rind  in  them  are  as  bad  for  the  stomach  as 
so  many  gravel  stones.  The  following  directions 
furnished  for  the  American  Agriculturist,  have  been 
several  times  tried,  and  we  find  the  pies  both 
digestible  and  delicious :  For  two  pies,  take  two 
lemons,  grate  away  the  outer  yellow  coating  and 
chop  the  rest  very  fine.  Into  two  teacupfuls  of  hot 
water,  stir  well  two  tablespoonfuls  of  corn  starch, 
and  boil ;  add  two  teacupfuls  of  white  sugar ;  when 
cool,  add  the  beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs  ;  then  add 
the  chopped  lemons  with  their  juice,  stirring  the 
whole  well  together.  Line  two  tin  or  earthen-ware 
pie  plates  with  pie  crust,  pour  in  the  material  and 
bake  until  the  crust  is  done.  Beat  the  whites  of 
the  four  eggs  to  a  froth,  adding  five  or  six  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  white  sugar,  and  pour  over  the  pies 
while  hot ;  return  them  to  the  oven,  and  bake  to  a 
delicate  brown.  We  have  never  eaten  anything 
of  the  pie  kind  superior  to  the  above  preparation. 


Soda-Ash,  Saleratus,  etc. 


A  correspondent  says,  “  Will  you  please  tell  me 
the  composition  of  Soda  Ash,  Carbonate  of  Soda, 
Saler.atus,  and  Sal  soda.  What  are  they  m.ade  of?” 
Questions  like  these  are  e.asily  answered  if  the  in¬ 
quirer  has  some  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  are 
rather  difficult  if  he  has  not.  However,  we  will 
try.  When  wood  is  burned,  all  the  combinations 
of  potash  with  organic  acids  .are  converted  into 
carbonate  of  potash,  which  remains  in  the  ashes. 
The  ashes  are  leached  and  the  carbonate  of  potash, 
together  with  other  soluble  matters,  are  dissolved 
out  and  form  a  le3',  which,  when  cv.aporated  and 
the  resulting  dry  mass  melted,  forms  the  potash  of 
commerce.  If  the  ley  be  simply  boiled  to  dryness, 
without  melting  the  mass,  .and  this  be  exposed  to 
heat  and  air  sufficient  to  burn  out  some  coloring 


Fig,  2.  — MIDDLE  RIB  ROASTING  PIECE. 


oughly  basted,  and  constantly  turned,  that,  while 
the  outside  is  only  of  a  delicate  dark  brown 


Fig.  1 — SIRLOIN  ROASTING  PIECE. 
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matters,  pearlasli  is  the'  result.  Pearlash  consists 
of  carbonate  of  potash  ■with  some  impurities.  .If 
the  pearlash  be  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  s'ueh  as  is  given  off  in  fermentation,  or 
in  burning  charcoal,  it  combines  ■\vith  more  car¬ 
bonic  acid  than  it  before  contained,  and  becomes 
a  more  or  Ifess  complete  bi-carbonate  of  potash,  or 
ealeratus — aerated  salt.  Plants  gro'wing  near  salt 
■water  contain  soda  instead  of  potash,  and  by  burn¬ 
ing  give  an  ash,  which,  when  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  wood  ashes,  gives  soda  ash  or  barilla ;  the  solu¬ 
ble  part  of  this  dissolved  in  water  and  crystallized, 
yields  sal  soda,  which  is  a  crystallized  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  this  exposed  to  carbonic  acid  would  form 
a  bi-earbonate  of  soda,  corresponding  to  saleratus, 
but  containing  soda  instead  of  potash.  This  -was  for¬ 
merly  the  way  of  obtaining  these  soda  compounds, 
but  of  late  years  they  are  made  from  common  salt 
by  a  process  too  complex  for  description  here,  but 
the  resulting  products  are  the  same. 


€ra.me  or“Tag,’’  wifli  Vairiatioiis. 


Probably  every  boy  and  girl  of  ten  years  old  knows 
how  lo  play  Ihe  old  game  of  “  tag.”  It  is  so  old  that  the 
children  of  the  Roman  empire  used  to  play  it,  thousands 
of  years  ago  ;  the  name  “tag”  comes  from  their  lan¬ 
guage,  tago,  or  tango,  as  it  was  ■written  in  later  times, 
meaning  “  I  touch.”  Several  variations  may  be  made  to 
enliven  the  game.  Thus  in  Cross  Tag, -when  one  boy  (-1) 
is  running  after  another  (P),  a  third  one  (C)  crosses  be¬ 
tween  them,  then  A  must  endeavor  to  tag  C :  if  another 
boy  (O)  crosses  between  them,  A  must  pursue  him,  and 
so  on,  until  he  touches  the  last  boy  who  crossed  before 
him.  Change  Tag  is  a  new  style  of  the  play.  The  pur¬ 
suer  or  “  catcher”  as  he  is  called,  .while  chasing  a  boy, 
calls  out  “change,”  then  all  the  players  must  imitate  the 
“catcher if  he  hops,  they  must  hop  ;  or  he  may  com¬ 
mence  jumping  on  both  feet,  or  running,  w’ith  a  skip.lrr 
with  his  hands  behind  him,  or  change  his  gait  in  anyway 
he  thinks  best,  to  embarrass  the  othei's,  and  make  it  easier 
for  hirn  to  cateh  them.  Any  boy  who  takes  more  than 
one  step  without  changing  after  the  catcher  calls  out, 
must  become  catcher.  If  two  or  more  fail  to  make,  the 
change  at  tlie  right  time,  the  catcher  may  select  his  suc¬ 
cessor  from  them.  This  mode  of  the  game  will  keep  the 
wits  as  well  as  the  legs  of  all  the  players  in  motion. 


.  A  Ijively  IjJame  in  the  Snow, 

When  the  snow  is  newly  fallen,  select  a  level  spot  and 
run  out  a  circular  track,  with  cross  paths,  as  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  engraving.  It  may  be  of  any  diameter, 
about  thirty  feet  is  a  con¬ 
venient  size.  The  round 
space  {H)  in  the  middle, 
should  be  large  enough  for 
all  the  boys  joining  in  the 
game  to  stand  in  without 
crowding.  This  spot  is  cal¬ 
led  “  Home.”  In  playing 
this  game,  one  boy  is  selec¬ 
ted  for  “  Fox,”  and  he  en¬ 
deavors  to'  touch  any  one 
of  the  others  when  they  are  not  at  “  Home,”  and  the  one 
so  caught  then  bec^imes  fox.  Every  “Chicken”  must 
run  only  in  the  marked  paths ;  if  one  steps  outside  the 
ring,  or  away  from  the  paths,  he  must  take  the  place  of 
“Fox,”  until  he  can  thus  catch  some  one  else.  This  is 
a  capital  game  for  boys  and  girls  in  cold  weather. 

A  Just  Mewurd. 

When  Napoleon  I.  sailed  on  his  expedition  to  Egypt, 
the  ships  accompanying  him  were  crowded  with  troops. 
It  frequently  occur-red  that  a  man  accidentally  fell  over¬ 
board,  and  at  such  times  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  mani¬ 
fested  the  greatest  interest  in  rescuing  the  unfortunate 
soldier  from  his  peril,  although  when  in  battle,  no  general 
ever  showed  greater  indifference  to  the  wholesale 
slaughter  resulting  from  his  orders  ;  there  the  certain  loss 
of  thousands  of  lives  never  deterred  him  from  pursuing  a 
plan  which  promised  success.  On  the  occasion  referred 
tp,  he  stimulated  the  sailors  to  watchfulness  and  exertion, 
by  liberally  rewarding  all  who  helped  to  rescue  a  drown¬ 
ing  soldier.  One  night  a  loud  splash  was  heard  near  one 
of  his  ships,  and  immediately  the  cry  was  raised  “  man 
overboard !”  The  vessel  was  instantly  pul  about,  the 
boats  lowered,  and"  for  a  long  lime,  the  search  continued, 

until  at  length  the  sailors  succeeded  in  saving - a 

quarter  of  beef,  which  had  slipped  from  a  noose  at  the 
bow  of  the  ship.  Of  course  a  good  laugh  follovred,  but 
Napoleon  ordered  that  a  larger  reward  than  u.sual  be  paid, 


as  the  sailor.s  had  exerted  themselves,  though  unsuccess¬ 
fully,  as  much  as  would  have  been  necessary  to  save  life. 

The  ®aiM,e  of  Checkers  or  ]I>ra,ug-]its. 

Historical. — In  America  the  game  is  commonly  called 
Checkers;in  Great  Britain,  Draughts;  in  France,  ie  jeu  dt 
dames;  in  Italy,  Dama;  in  Germany,  Damen,  from  the  idea 
that  the  game  was  especially  fitted  for  women.  The 
origin  of  the  game  is  uncertain.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
preceded  chess  and  certainly  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  has 
been  played  in  Egypt  for  more  than  4000  years ;  as  ap- 
■pears  from  the  monumental  paintings,  it  was  a  common 
amusement  in  the  reigns  of  the  Osirtasens,  2000  years  B. 
C.  It  made  its  appearance  in  Europe  only  three  or  four 
centuries  agq,  when  there  was  much  intercourse  between 
Southern  Europe  and ,  Alexandria  and  other  Egyptian 
ports,  before  the  passage  to  India  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  replaced  that  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
It  was  played  as  now,  with  pieces  all  of  which  on  the 
same  board  were  alike  in  size  and  form,  though  in  differ¬ 
ent  boards  they  varied  in  shape,  some  being  small,  oth¬ 
ers  large  and  rounded  on  the  top,  or  carved  In  likenesses 
of  human  heads. 

LAWS  OF  THE  ojiMis.— (Continued  from  page  2G.) 

1.  The  standard  board  must  be  of  light  and  dark 
squares,  not  less  than  fourteen  inches,  nor  more  than  fif¬ 
teen  inches  across  the  squares. 

2.  The  standard  men,  technically  described  as  White 
and  Black,  must  be  light  and  dark  (say  White  and  Red, 
Of  White  and  Black,)  turned  round,  and  not  less  than  one 
inch,nor  more  than  one  and  one-eighth  inches  in  diameter. 

3.  The  board  shall  be  placed  so  that  the  bottom’ cor¬ 
ner  square  on  the  left  hand  shall  be  black. 

4.  The  men  shall  be  placed  on  the  black  squares. 

5.  The  Black  men  shall  be  Invariably  placed  upon  the 
real  or  supposed  first  twelve  squares  of  the  board,  the 
White  upon  the  last  twelve  squares. 

6.  Each  player  shall  play  alternately  with  the  Black 
and  the  White  men, and  lots  shall  be  cast  for  the  color  only 
once,  viz.;  at  the  commencement  of  a  match,  the  winner 
to  have  the  choice  of  taking  Black  or  White. 

POSITION  NO.  3. 

Black, 


White. 


White  lo  play  and  win, 

(Known  by  expert  players  as  “  Sturges’  first  position.”) 
Solution  to  Position  No.  I.  (See  January  number,  p.  26.) 
The  position  should  have  been  given  as  all  kings. 
Three  kings  win  against  two,  whenever  the  two  are  in 
the  double  coi-ners.  Young  players  should  study  this,  and 
they  will  see  that  it  is  a  forced  win,  in  a  few  moves. 
White.  Black.  White.  Black. 

18  to  15  6  to  1  9  to  6  28  lo  23 

14  “  9  24  28  19  “  24  5  “  1 

23  “19  1  “  5  ■  24  “  19 — and  wins. 

In  the  game  last  month  (page  26),  the  I4th  move  of 
black  should  have  been  printed  10  to  17,  instead  of  10  to  11. 


GAME  NO.  2. — OLD  FOURTEENTH  OPENING. (*) 


Black, 

White. 

Black. 

White. 

1-11 

to 

15  ■ 

23  to 

19 

1.5—  8 

to  12 

(f)24  lo 

19 

2—  8 

11 

22  “ 

17 

16—15 

“  31 

26  “ 

22 

3—  4 

u 

8 

17  “ 

13 

17—12 

“  19 

22  “ 

8 

4—15 

(( 

18 

24  “ 

20 

18—14 

“  IT 

21  “ 

14 

5— n 

(( 

15 

28  “ 

24 

19—10 

“  17 

8  “ 

3 

6—  8 

(( 

11 

26  “ 

23 

20—  7 

“  10 

25  “ 

21 

1—  9 

(( 

14 

(a)31  “ 

26 

21—17 

“  22  (g)20  “ 

16 

8—  6 

(( 

9(b) 

13  “ 

6 

22—10 

“  14 

16  “ 

11 

9—  2 

(( 

9 

■  26  “ 

22 

■23—31 

“  26 

11  “ 

7 

10—1 

t( 

6(c) 

32  “ 

28 

24—  6 

“  9 

13  “ 

6 

11—  3 

(( 

8 

(d)30  “ 

26 

•25—14 

“  17 

21  “ 

14 

12—  9 

(( 

13 

19  “ 

16 

26-22 

“  25 

29  “ 

22 

13—12 

(( 

19 

23  “ 

16 

27—28 

“  I 

7  “ 

2 

14—13 

17(e) 

22  “ 

13 

and  the 

game 

is  drawn. 

(a)  30  to  20,  or  32  to  28,  loses  the  game. 

(b)  11  to  16  is  the  move  generally  made  by  young  play¬ 
ers,  because  they  are  afraid  to  break  up  their  king  rotv, 
but  it  is  the  move  that  loses  the  game. 

(c)  9  to  13  would  lose  here,  (d)  22  to  17,  black  wins. 

(e)  8  to  12,  or  14  to  17,  white  would  win. 

(f)  25  to  22  also  draws.;  (g)  3  to  7,-  black  wins. 

(■*)  Is  so  called  from  its  being  familiar  to  players  as  the 
14th  game  in  Sturges’  original  work.  He  wrote  a  treatise 
on  the  game  ol  draughts  about  sixty-five  years  ago. 


Answers  to  TroMems  a.nd  Tiazzles. 

The  following  are  the  answers  lo  the  Puzzles  in  the 
January  number,  page  26.  No.  183.  Illustrated  Rebus. 
—On  St  is  the  best  poll  1  see,  or  Honesty  is  Ihe  best  policy. 
. . .  No.  184.  Mathematical  Problem.— 'Le(i  open  for 
another  month,  as  no  correct  answers  have  been  received. 
....No.  185.  Illustrated  Rebus. — Con  Tin  D  in  hole  in 

S,  or  Continue  in  holiness _ No.  186.  Charade. — Andrew 

Jackson..  .No.  187.  Charade, — Emancipation. 

The  follow'ing  have  sent  answers  up  to  the  date  of  Jan. 
8lh  :  Hattie  A.  Gaffe,  181  ;  A.  Jackson,  180,  181  j  Lida 
Newman,  179;  II.  Johnson,  180;  J.  M.  S.,  183;  May 
Kalbfus,  186,  187;  Hen.  M.  Young,  183,  185,186,  187; 
Sol.  Beard,  186,. 187  ;  Jas.  D.  McGiffert,  186,  187. 

New  I**iz5Bles  to  l»e  'Answered. 

No.  188.  Arithmetical  Problem. — The  Scramble. — Con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Agriculturist  by  J.  D.  McGiffert,  Colum¬ 
bia  Co.,  N.  Y. — A,  in  a  scramble,  seized  on  %  of  a  parcel 
of  sugar-plums;  B  snatched  %  of  it  out  of  his  hands, 
and  C  laid  hold  on  3-lOlhs  more  ;  D  ran  off  w  ith  all  A  had 
left,  except  l-7tli,  which  E  afterwards  secured  slyly  for 
himself;  then  .A  and  G  jointly  set  upon  B,  w'ho  in  the 
conflict  let  fall  X  he  had,  which  was  equally  picked  up 
by  D  and  E. — B  then  kicked  down  C’s  hat,  and  to  work 
they  went  anew  for  w-hat  it  contained  ;  of  which  A  got 
U,  B  K,  D  2-7  ths,  and  C  and  E  equal  shares  of  -wdiat  was 
left  of  that  stock  ;  D  then  struck  of  what  A  and  B 
last  acquired,  out  of  their  hands  ;  they  with  difficulty  re¬ 
covered  %  of  it  in  equal  shares  again,  but  the  other  three 
carried  off  K  a  piece  of  the  same.  Upon  this  they  called 
a  truce,  and  agreed,  that  the  H  of  the  -wdiole,  left  by  A  at 
first,  should  be  equally  divided  among  them.  How  much 
of  the  prize,  after  this  distribution,  remained  with  each  ? 

No.  189.  Illustrated 
Rebus. — Not  new,  but  in¬ 
genious,  and  contains 
very  excellent  advice. 

No.  190.  Mathematical 
Problem.  —  Contributed 
to  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  by  James  Dick¬ 
son,  Olinstead  Co..  Minn. 

Give  the  rule  for  the  following:  Any  dividend  being 
given,,  to  find  a  divisor  which  added  to  its  quotient  shall 
make  a  sum  equal  to  the  dividend. 

No.  191.  Anagrams. — Contributed  by  “  Susanne.”  I, 
Pain’s  mother.  2,  Tub’s  diary.  3,  Under  a  vest.  4,  To 
start  Cain.  5,  Bad  in  Creoles.  6,  Soon  in  camp.  ’What 
single  -words  can  be  formed" of  the  foregoing? 

No.  192.  Spelling  Exercise. — A  correspondent  says, 
the  word  “  scissors  ”  can  be  spelled  in  720  different  ways, 
of  course  not  correctly,  but  so  that  the  sound  will  be  the 
same,  by  using  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and  y.  Is  this  so  ? 

No.  193.  Riddle.— Green,  white,  pink  and  bhack  ;  large 
as  a  hump  on  a  camel’s  back  ;  soaking  wet  like  a  dropsi¬ 
cal  sponge  ;  into  its  heart  a  knife  I’ll  plunge  ;  then 
from  its  body  take  a  slice  ;  smack  your  lips  and  say  it  is 
nice  ;  skin  and  bones  I’ll  throw  away  ;  what  its  name 
is  I  prithee  say. 


No.  194.  Illustrated  RcSks.— CProverb  in  a  new  dress. 


No.  195.  P«2zle.  — When  there’s  a  will,  there’s  a 
what?  The  above  curious  picture  gives  the  answer. 
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[Febrttart, 


Engraved  fur  ihe  American  Agriculturist. 


The  story  in  this  picture  is  very  plainly  told  by  the  art 
1st.  A  “good  for  nothing,”  truant  boy,  as  some  would 
call  him,  is  lying  in  wait  for  his  unsuspecting  schoolmate 
who  told  the  teacher  about  his  “  playing  hookey,”  that 
IS,  keeping  away  from  school  without  leave.  His  heavy 
shoe  is  the  only  convenient  weapon  he  could  find,  and 
with  it  he  intends  to  make  a  sudden  and  severe  attack. 
The  faces  of  the  two  boys  are  especially  worth  studying. 
Which  do  you  like  best?  Probably  most  would  prefer 
that  of  the  pleasant  looking  boy.  His  present  expres¬ 
sion  is  certainly  more  agreeable,  but  his  features  indicate 
some  things  as  unworthy  those  as  shown  in  the  hard  lines 
of  the  other  face.  He  looks  like  a  deceitful  boy,  wdio 
would  appear  very  good  when  his  teacher  was  looking, 
and  who  would  be  likely  to  try  and  win  favor  by  telling 
tales  of  others.  The  truant  has  some  strong  manly  traits 
that  all  admire.  He  is  firm,  persevering,  active  and  res¬ 
olute.  He  has  more  stuff  in  liim  of  which  to  make  a 
man,  than  could  be  found  in  half  a  dozen  of  the  other 
sort.  His  worst  side  is  turned  out,  and  he  generally  acts 
as  he  feels  ;  he  is  no  hypocrite.  Both  these  boys  maybe 
educated  to  fill  a  useful  place  in  society,  but  the  truant, 
properly  trained,  will  take  the  higher  place.  No  boy  is 
“good  for  nothing,’’  naturally,  but  many  become  so  by 
neglect,  or  by  being  despised  and  maltreated.  If  you 
know  any  “  hard  case  ”  among  your  companions,  one 
who  is  often  in  disgrace  at  school,  do  not  make  him 
worse  by  harsh  usage  :  find  out  the  good  in  him  and  en¬ 
courage  its  growth ;  thus  you  may  help  to  save  him. 


Difficulties  of  Dawyers, — A  testy  lawyer  in 
court  found  himself  bothered  with  a  knotty  witness  who 
wouldn’t  explain,  as  lie  desired,  tlie  difference  between 
the  “thick”  and  “long”  kinds  of  whalebone. — “Why, 
man,”  said  he,  “you  don’t  seem  to  know  the  distinction 
between  thick  and  long.”— “Ya’as  I  dew.”— “Explain  it, 
then.”- “  Wa'all  you’r  thick-headed,  but  you  ain't  long¬ 
headed,  no  how!”  said  he . .Anollier  one  was  non¬ 

plussed  in  tile  following  conversation. Lawyer.— T)'vX 

jlie  defendant  knock  the  witness  down  with  malice  pre¬ 


pense?  Witness. — No,  sir ;  he  knocked  him  down  with 
a  flat-iron.  L. — You  misunderstand  me,  my  friend  ;  I 
want  to  know  whether  he  attacked  him  with  any  evil  in¬ 
tent.  W. — Oh  I  no,  sir  ;  it  was  outside  the  tent.  L. — No, 
no,  I  wish  you  to  tell  me  whether  the  attack  was  at  all 
a  preconcerted  affair  ?  W. — No,  sir  ;  it  was  not  a  free 
concert  affair,  it  was  in  a  circus. 

Pharaoh’s  Serpents. 

Passing  along  Broadway,  some  weeks  ago,  we  saw  the 
sign  of  “  Eggs  of  Pharaoh’s  Serpents  for  sale  here.” 
“  What  kind  of  eggs  could  those  be,”  thought  we,  and 
went  in  to  ascertain.  Queer  looking  eggs  they  were, 
little  bright  cones,  not  much  larger  than  the  one  shown 
in  the  figure,  all  nicely  packed  in  a  box  with  cotton.  We 
purchased  one  box  of  eggs  and  took  them  home  to  hatch. 
It  always  requires  heat  to  hatch  eggs,  and  these,  being 
serpents’  eggs,  rather  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
heat.  The  directions  were  to  place  the  egg  upon  a  plate 
and  light  the  small  end.  Rather  a  strange  way  to  hatch 
an  egg,  but  we  followed  the  directions  'and  applied  the 
match — a  little  blue  blaze  flickered  for  an  instant  and 
that  was  all.  Perhaps  there  was  not  heat  enough,  so  we 
tried  again,  and  the  serpent#vas  this  time  fairly  warmed 
into  life.  It  poked  out  its  head  and  looked  about,  writhed 
and  coiled  itself,  and  kept  coming  and  coming  as  if  it 
never  would  stop.  The  people  all  shouted  with  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  we  who  don’t  often  allow  surprise  to  get  the 
better  of  us,  were  iu  as  much  wonderment  as  the  rest. 
Out  of  that  tiny  cone  came  a  snake-like  body  several 
feet  long.  The  illustration  gives  but  a  poor  idea  of  the 
size,  as  it  has  to  be  upon  such  a  small  scale.  “  How 
could  such  a  serpent  be  hidden  in  such  a  small  egg?” 
our  young  readers  will  ask.  It  wasn’t  hidden  there  at 
all,  but  was  formed  out  of  the  material  the  egg  or  cone 
contained.  The  so-called  egg,  is  a  little  case  of  tin  foil 
filled  with  a  powder  whicii,  on  burning,  leaves  a  remark¬ 
ably  bulky  substance.  Upon  lighting  the  cone,  this 
powder  gradually  burns,  and  what  is  formed  in  Ihe  burn¬ 
ing  sticks  together  and  makes  a  long  slender  body,  which 


looks  much  like  a  serpent.  “What  is  the  powder?’ 
We  have  been  expecting  that  question,  and  if  we  tell 
you  that  it  is  the  Sulpho-cyanide  of  Mercury,  perhaps  you 
will  not  be  much  wiser.  That  it  is  a  curious  compound, 
consisting  of  Mercury  or  quicksilver,  sulphur  and  cyan¬ 
ogen  is  about  all  that  we  can  teach  you  about  it.  What 
eyanoyen  is,  or  how  the  sulpho-cyanide  of  mercury  is 
made,  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who  have  more 
knowledge  of  chemistry  than  boys  or  girls  are  supposed 
to  possess.  No  more  amusing  toys  have  been  introduced, 
and  they  have  but  two  faults,  they  are  a  little  expensive 
and  somewhat  dangerous.  The  first  we  bought  cost  50 
cents  for  three  tin  foil  “  eggs.”  As  to  tlie  danger,  the 


substance  from  which  they  are  made  is  poisonous,  and 
they  ought  never  to  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  young  cflil- 
drenwho  might  be  tempted  to  taste  them;  and,  when 
they  are  burned,  it  should  be  done  either  in  the  open  air, 
or  in  front  of  an  open  fire  place,  where  the  draft  will 
carry  off  tlie  poisonous  fumes. — The  name,  Pharaoh’s 
serpents,  is  given  from  the  idea  that  tlie  Egyptian  magi¬ 
cians  may  have  produced  their  snakes  thus,  but  they 
could  hardly  have  known  enough  of  chemistry  for  that. 
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(Business  notices — $1  50  per  agate  line  of  space.) 

OS^HORACE^MANN^ 
just  published  by  WALKER,  FULLER  &  CO., 
Boston,  the  Atlantic  Monthly  says ; 

“  It  is  a  stei'Jing  Biography,  which  no  educated  Ameri¬ 
can  can  afford  not  to  read.  It  is  only  partial  praise  to 
call  the  book  deeply  interesting.  It  vivifies  and  inspires." 

THE 

IONA  AND  ISRAELLA 

GRAPES 

Surpass  all  others  in  excellence  and  value  for  every 
purpose. 

The  ISRAELLA  although  BEST  and  EARLIEST  of 
all  BLACK  GRAPES  of  good  size,  is  also  one  of  the 
very  best  for  late  keeping. 

The  IONA,  also  VERY  EARLY,  has  all  of  the  deli¬ 
cacy,  purity  and  refinement  in  flavor,  uniform  tenderness 
of  flesh  and  transparent  beauty,  that  characterize  the  best 
European  varieties,  and  surpasses  them  in  RICH  VIN¬ 
OUS  SPIRIT,  wliile  in  HARDINESS^  and  CON¬ 
STANCY  of  PRODUCTION  and  PERFECTION  of 
RIPENING,  it  is  unequaied  among  our  most  enduring 
natives. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  characteristics  of  these  seed¬ 
lings,  with  their  origin  and  history,  see  Pamplilet  with 
engravings,  representing  the  vines  in  bearing,  which 
contains  other  important  matter  concerning  grapes.  It 
is  sent  for  a  two-cent  stamp. 

A  beautiful  colored  representation  of  a  bunch  of  the 
Iona,  with  branch  and  leaf,  will  be  sent  for  $1.50. 

The  same  will  be  sent  to  agents  of  clubs  for  $1.00. 
Plain  Lithographs  of  the  same,  twenty  cents.  Club 
propositions  and  price  lists  sent  with  Pamplilet,  when  re¬ 
quested,  without  charge. 

The.  “  Manual  of  the  Vine  ”  is  sent  for  50  cents.  It 
contains  about  150  engravings,  and  is  intended  to  be  the 
most  practical  thorough  and  comprehensive  treatise  on 
the  vine  in  the  language.  It  contains  an  important  chap¬ 
ter  on  propagation  with  many  engravings. 

All  interested  in  grapes  are  invited  to  visit  Iona,  with 
assurance,  that  endeavors  will  be  made  to  render  the 
visit  pleas.ant  and  profitable.  See  advertisement  on  page 
70.  C.  W,  GRANT,  Iona, 

(near  Peekskill),  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Delaware  Orape  Wood 

For  Sale  by _ PARSONS  &  CO.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute. 

Spring  and  Summer  Term  begins  March  22d.  $55  pays 
for  Board  and  Common  English.  For  eleven  years  the 
best  sustained  Boarding  Seminary  in  the  State.  Com¬ 
modious  brick  buildings.  16  Teachers.  A  graduating 
Course  for  Ladies.  All  the  facilities  of  the  Best  Com¬ 
mercial  Colleges  with  Telegraphy.  The  ablest  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Ancient  and  Modern  lang  iages,  the  Sciences,  in 
Music  and  Painting. 

Address  for  Catalogues  or  for  Rooms, 

REV.  JOSEPH  E.  KING,  D.  D, 

_ _ _ _  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 

rOlHE  “  niETHODIST  QFARTEKEY,” 

in  an  elaborate  review  of  WENDELL  PHILLIP’S 
SPEECHES,  says  of  them  : 

“No  ancient  oratory  was  ever  more  brilliant  with  keen 
sarcasm,  splendid  invective,  or  destructive  satire,  scat¬ 
tered  like  diamonds,  handfuls  in  every  direction.  We 
commend  this  book  to  the  perusal  of  all,  but  especially 
of  our  young  men.  It  is  throughout  a  noble  lesson.” 

The  Speeches,  etc.,  are  published  in  one  elegant  8  vo. 
Vol.,  with  an  exquisite  Steel  Portrait  of  Mr.  Phillips,  by 
Walker,  fuller.*  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

SEEDS  IN  PAPERS, 

AT  WHOLESALE.  GBOP  OF  1865. 

Vegetable  Seeds,  $4  per  100  papers;  $35  per  1000. 
Flower  Seeds,  $3  per  100  papers  ;  $25  per  1000,  with 
iescriptive  Catalogue. 

HENDERSON  &  FLEMING, 

_  67  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

,  Crardcn  and  Flower  Seeds 

"Will  be  supplied  in  large  quantities  at  the  very  lowest 
wholesale  rates,  and  a  new  retail  catalogue  with  Reduced 
Prices  will  be  forwarded  to  all  who  apply  for  it. 

_ _  G.  R.  GARRETSON,  Flushing,  N.  T. 

KIT-TA-TIN-NY. 

The  Largest  and  most  prod-active,  Sweete.st  and 
most  delicious,  Hurdie.st  and  every  way  the  BEST 
Blackberry  extant.  No  Garden  is  complete  without  it. 
Bend  stamp  for  Prices,  Testimonials,  &c.,  (New  Edition)  to 
_ _ E.  WILLIAMS.  Mont  Clair,  N.  J. 

Copper  Tips  protect  the  toes  of  children’s  shoes.  One 
pair  will  outwear  three  without  tips  Sold  everywhere. 

ja®*  See  all  about  the  Patent  Sewing  Ripper  in  a 
“  Basket”  Item  and  advertisement  on  page  77. 


Agents  Wanted  in  Every  Town 

TO  SELL 

The  Only  Authentic  and  Official  History 

OF 

THE  GREAT  CAMPAIGNS. 


THOROUGHLY  REVISED  BY  GEN.  SHERMAN, 

AND  PUBLISHED  UNDER  HIS  SANCTION. 


OO9OOO  Copies  already  soldo 


SHERMAN 

AND 

HIS  CAMPAIGNS: 

BY  • 

€ol.  S.  91.  BOW9IJJV  and  Lt.-Col.  E.  B.  lEWLY, 

1  Vol.  8vo. ;  512  Pages.  Cloth,  $3.50. 

With  Splendid  Steel  Portraits  of 

jlfoior  Gen.  SHERMAN,  Major  Gen.  SCHOFIELD, 
“  HOWARD,  “  SLOCUM, 

“  LOGAN,  “  BLAIR. 

“  DAVIS,  “  KILPATRICK, 

And  Maps,  Plans,  Ftc. 

Tlie  following  letter  from  Gen.  Sherman  shows  the 
official  and  authentic  character  of  the  work. 

Lancaster,  Ohio,  July  31,  1865. 

C.  B.  Richardson,  Esq., 

Sir - Col.  S.  M.  Bowman,  an  acquaintance  of  mine 

since  1853,  and  more  recently  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S., 
has  had  access  to  my  order  and  Letter  Books,  embracing 
copies  of  all  orders  made  and  letters  written  by  me  since 
the  winter  of  1861-2,  with  a  view  to  publish  a  memoir 
of  my  Life  and  Services,  and  no  other  person  has  liad 
such  an  opportunity  to  read  my  secret  thoughts  and  acts. 
I  believe  him  to  be  in  possession  of  all  authentic  facts 
that  can  in.erest  the  general  reader.  I  am,  etc., 

W.  T.  SHERMAN, 

Major-General. 

The  Press  everywhere  pronounce  this  the 

Only  Real  History  of  these  Great  Campaigns. 

Tlie  Book  is  written  in  a  most  pleasing  and  graphic 
style,  and  is  gotten  up  in  the  finest  manner  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  The  Portraits  and  Maps  are  unequalled. 


Sold  only  by  Subscription. 

AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  Town.  Exclusive 
Territory  given,  and  liberal  inducements  offered. 

For  full  particulars  address 

C.  B.  RICHARDSON,  Publisher, 
540  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

Western  Agents  will  address 

C  F.  VENT  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Eastern  Agents  will  address 


W.  J.  HOLLAND,  Springfield,  Mass. 


THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH  FOR  1866. 


CONTENTS  JANUARY  NO. 

1.  Sacrament  of  Water  (a  Sermon).  2.  An  afternoon 
with  Windship,  the  Strong  Man.  3.  School-room 
Hygiene.  4.  Cholera  Remedies.  5.  Improvement  in 
Schools,  one  Session  daily.  6.  Early  Manhood  of  Hamil¬ 
ton.  7.  Monotony  and  Healtli.  9.  Physical  Culture. 
10.  Work  and  Health.  11.  Hygiene  in  Ladies’  Seminaries. 
14.  Physical  Habits  of  Lord  Palmerston.  16.  Health  and 
Diet.  17.  Work  for  Women.  18.  American  Cookery. 
19.  One  Ideaism.  20.  Life  Insurance  and  Homoeopathy, 
etc  etc 

CCNTENTS  FEBRUARY  NC. 

1.  The  Voice  of  Overworked  Childhood.  2.  A  Lec¬ 
ture  on  Hygienic  Medication  by  Dr.  R.  T.  Trail.  3.  How 
to  Save  Lives.  4.  Rot  in  Sheep.  5.  Anti  Druggery  for 
Cattle  Disease.  6.  Drinking  Fountains  in  England.  7. 
Tobacco  Trade  in  Council.  8.  Liquor  Dealers’  Prayer. 
9.  The  Wliite- winged  Angel  (beautiful).  10.  Personal 
Beauty,  Philosophy  of.  11.  Child  Culture.  12.  Great¬ 
ness  of  Little  Things,  and  Forty  other  Articles. 

$1  50  A  YEAR;  15  CENTS  A  NUMBER. 

What  they  Say  of  The  Herald; 

“  Full  to  the  brim  of  pure  crystal  water.”— Gardener’s 
Monthly,  Philadelphia. 

“Abounds  in  healthful  suggestions.”— I/ntfed  Pres¬ 
byterian. 

“  An  excellent  monthly  for  every  family  in  the  land.” — 
Gospel  Herald. 

“  The  best  Temperance  magazine  in  the  country.” — 
Salem  Independent. 

“  It  is  an  excellent  work.” — Publishers  of  the  Scientific 
American. 

“  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher.” — S.  P. 
Bates,  Department  Public  Schools,  Penn. 

“  1  am  much  pleased  with  The  Herald  of  Health.”— 
George  B.  Windship,  the  Strong  Man. 

miJLLER,  WOOD  &  €0., 
No.  15  New  York. 


THE  HDRTICrETURIST. 


A  Monthly  Magazine  for 
every  one  vvho  has  a  grape 
vine,  a  city  yard,  an  acre  lot, 
a  garden,  a  vineyard,  an 
orchard,  a  country-seat,  a 
Farm,  who  has  a  house  to 
build,  out  buildings  to  erect, 
or  a  home  to  beautify. 

Splendidly  illustrated  with 
designs  and  plans  and  all  new 
fruits,  flowers,  eto. 

1866,  $2.50;  1865,  bound 

and  post-paid,  and  1866,  $4.50; 
1864,  and  1865,  bound  and 
post-paid,  and  1866,  $6. 

The  Horticulturist  is 
now  entering  on  its  twenty- 
first  annual  volume.  It  was 
originally  edited  by  the  late  A.  J.  Downing,  and  still 
maintains  its  high  reputation.  In  all  departments  it  com¬ 
mands  the  best  talent  in  the  country. 

I.  The  Horticulturist  for  March,  April  and  May 
will  contain  the  Spring  advertisements  of  all  the  leading 
Nurseries  in  the  Country. 

II.  If  you  wish  to  know  where  to  buy  Grape  Vines, 
Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Flowers,  Seeds,  Agricultural 
Implements,  and  Household  Articles,  consult  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns  of  The  Horticulturist. 

III.  If  you  wish  to  know  how  to  prune  and  train  your 
Grape  Vines,  take  every  monthly  number  of  The  Horti¬ 
culturist. — Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  annum. 

IV.  If  you  wish  to  know  how  to  plant'and  cultivate  your 
garden,  take  The  Horticulturist. 

V.  If  you  wish  to  know  how  to  grow  good  fruit  and 
plenty  of  it,  take  The  Horticulturist. 

VI.  If  you  wish  to  know  all  about  flowers  and  their 
cultivation,  take  The  Horticulturist. 

VII.  If  you  wish  to  know  all  about  ornamental  trees, 
take  The  Horticulturist. 

VIII.  If  you  wish  to  know  how  to  plan'  and  construct 
your  Country  Houses,  take  The  Horticulturist.  In  It 
you  will  find  good  plans  for  Farm  Houses,  Barns,  Gates, 
and  Outbuildings. 

IX.  If  you  wish  to  lay  out  and  make  attractive  and 
valuable  the  grounds  about  your  country  Home,  take 
The  Horticulturist.  It  treats  the  subject  of  Lands¬ 
cape  Gardening  thoroughly. 

X.  If  you  wish  to  know  how  to  build  and  manage 
your  Graperies,  Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses,  etc., 
take  The  Horticulturist. 

II.  If  you  wish  to  know  how  to  grow  Fruits,  Vege¬ 
tables,  etc.,  for  profit,  and  all  other  things  worth  knowing 
about  the  Orchard,  Vineyard,  Garden  and  Nursery,  con¬ 
sult  The  Horticulturist. 

GEO.  E.  &  F.  W.  WOODWARD,  Publishers, 

37  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


Fourth  Edition  Now  Keady. 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes. 

A  new  popular  and  praclical  book  for  every  one,  con¬ 
taining  122  designs  and  plans  for  country  homes  of  mode¬ 
rate  cost,  with  outbuildings  and  gates,  and  a  full  illus¬ 
trated^  description  of  the  Balloon  Frame.  Post-paid 
everywhere  for  $1.50,  and  well  worth  the  money. 


Address  GEO.  E.  &  F.  W.  WOODWARD, 

Authors  and  Publishers,  37  Park  Row.  N.  Y. 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  SOAP  WITH 


PURE  CONCENTRATED  POTASH,  or  READY 
SOAP  MAKER.  Warranted  double  the  strength  of 
common  Potash,  and  superior  to  any  other  saponifier  or 
ley  in  the  market.  Put  up  in  cans  of  1  pound,  2  pounds, 
3  pounds,  6  pounds,  and  12  pounds,  with  full  directions  in 
English  and  German  for  making  Hard  and  Soft  Soap. 
One  pound  will  make  15  gallons  of  Soft  Soap.  No  lime 
is  required.  Consumers  will  find  this  the  cheapest  Pot¬ 
ash  In  market.  B.  T.  BABBITT, 

64,  65,  66.  67,  68,  69,  70,  72  and  74  Washington-st,  N.  Y. 


pyfM] 

If  you  warn  Healthy  ffread,  use  B.  T.  BABBITT’S 
best  Medicinal  Saleratus,  “  Made  from  Common  Salt.” 

Bread  made  with  this  Saleratus  contains,  when  baked, 
nothing  but  common  salt,  water  and  flour. 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74 
Washington-st.,  New  York. 

tlGMT  Bl§CFIT  ■ 

Made  in  fifteen  minutes  with 
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KNOX’S 

SMALI.  FRUIT  CATA- 
LOGUE  FOR  SPRING 
of  1866, 

IS  NOW  ISSUED, 

and  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cents. 

It  contains  Descriptions  and  Diustrations  of  the 
leading  varieties  of 

Grapes,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Biack- 

berries.  Gooseberries,  Currants,  <Scc. - Select 

Bists  of  Fruits,  made  up  with  great  care ' 

Betters  from  Fminent  Fruit  Growers,  and 
Reports  of  various  Committees,  who  have  visited 
onr  grounds,  Including  the  Report  of  tbe  Ad  Inte¬ 
rim  Committee  of  the  Obio  Pomological  Socie¬ 
ty,  1865,  written  by  the  President,  De.  Jno.  A.  Waedeb, 
from  which  we  extract : 

“Four  things  struck  all  the  visitors  as  especially  worthy 
of  note :  The  modes  of  propagation  and  culture  of  the  soil, 
the  varieties  under  culture  and  trial,  the  wonderfully  abund¬ 
ant  product  of  magnificent  berries,  and  the  excellent  and 
successful  mode  of  harvesting  and  marketing  the  fruit,  all 
of  which  may  properly  be  introduced  into  this  Report  for 
the  benefit  of  our  fellow  members.” 

Much  valuable  information,  in  each  of  these  prints,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  this  Report,  and  other  parts  of  the  Catalogue. 

JUCUMDA-— OUK  NO.  700 
ISTRAWBEKRV. 

After  thorough  trial,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  for  Untfoem  autj  Laege  Size,  Beauty  op"  Foem 
AND  COLOE,  ENOEMOUS  TlELD,  LONO  CONTINUANCE  IN 
BEAEiNa.  Geeat  Peofit,  Health  and  Vigos  op  Plant, 
and  other!  desirable  qualities,  this  is 

The  most  Vahialile  Strawberry  of 
which  we  hare  aay  knowledg^e. 


TME 

IONA  ANB  ISRAELLA 

GRAPES 

Greatly  surpass  all  others  in  excellence  and  value  for  all 
purposes.  It  is  admitted  by  all  good  judges  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them,  that  they  are  not  only  able  to  establish 
American  Grape  Culture  on  a  new  and  sure  foundation  of 
excellence,  but  that  they  must  also  in  a  great  measure,  dis¬ 
place  all  others  from  cultivation,  as  soon  as  plants  In  snfll- 
clent  number  can  be  produced  to  do  It. 

The  ISRAEBBA  is  the  BEST  and  EARBIEST  of 
all  BBACK  GRAPES,  and  unlike  all  of  the  others  of 
this  class.  It  is  excellent  In  flavor,  adhering  firmly  to  the 
hunch,  and  well  adapted  for  late  keeping. 

The  IONA  is  also  VERY  EARBY,  and  Is  the  most 
beautiful  and  excellent  of  all  grapes.  In  pure  delicacy  and 
refinement  of  flavor,  and  in  uniform  tenderness  of  flesh.  It 
sustains  comparison  with  the  Best  European  kinds  of  tempe¬ 
rate  climate  advantageously,  and  surpasses  them  In  spirit. 
It  Is  able  to  bear  comparison  in  spirit  and  flavor  with  the 
lamous  MUSCAT  of  Alexandria,  which  is  the  severest 
test  to  which  any  grape  can  be  subjected.  The  IONA  In 
open  air  gives  better  ft-uit  than  Black  Hamburg  under  glass, 
and  is  the  most  certain  In  its  perfectly  ripened  crop,  of  all 
our  native  varieties. 

In  anticipation  of  a  great  demand  for  plants  of  these  kinds 
of  best  quality,  (No.  1,  Extra,  and  Best  Selection,)  1  took  the 
utmost  possible  care  In  propagating  to  provide  a  large  stock 
to  be  able  to  meet  the  most  extensive  wholesale  orders,  as 
well  as  those  for  retailing.  Fall  orders  have  exceeded 
expectation. 

For  the  supply  of  CBUBS  and  for  RETAIBING,  I 
have  reserved  a  supply  of  quality  that  can  not  be  equaled, 
and  for  moderate  orders  at  wholesale,  I  have  still  remaining, 
plants  of  nearly  all  of .  the  most  desirable  grades,  but  not 
nearly  enough  for  the  full  supply  of  the  spring  sales,  judging 
from  the  fall  demand,  and  the  present  call  for  plants.  A 
few  classes  are  already  exhausted.  (See  revised  list  before 
ordering.) 

I  desire  to  disseminate  the  best  quality  of  plants  of  these 
new  kinds  in  gardens  and  vineyards,  as  widely  as  possible, 
and  shall  make  unusual  eflort  to  dilTuse  the  knowledge 
of  them.  In  furtherance  of  this,  I  have  with  the  utmost  care 
produced  a  stock  of  vines  that  will  maintain  the  reputation 
of  the  Iona  EstablisUment,  which  in  facilities  for 
producing  the  best  class  of  vines  is  not  equaled  In  the 
world. 

Before  sending  out  the  IONA  I  made  extensive  provision 
for  a  supply  of  the  best  of  wood  to  propagate  from,  to  avoid 
the  need  of  “  coaxing  unsuitable  buds  to  make  feeble  vines," 
by  which  so  many  buyers  of  new  kinds  have  been  disap¬ 
pointed.  (See  Ameeican  Ageicultueist,  last  Volume, 
PAGE  379,  also  page  3913.) 

Having  the  original  stock  of  vines  and  abundance  of  ma¬ 
ture  wood  from  established  stocks  prepared  especially  to 
propagate  from  for  the  production  of  the  best  and  most 
hardy  of  plants,  and  such  as  no  other  Establishment  can 
command,  I  am  able  to  off'er  plants  which,  for  cheapness  and 
quality,  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  purchaser. 


judge  says:  “The  Chapters  on  ‘ The  Ripening  of  Grapes,” 
and  ‘The  Progress  of  Taste,’  are  of  Importance  to  every 
one  interested  In  good  grapes,  and  are  worth  the  price  of  a 
large  volume.”  The  Manual  is  sent  for  Fifty  cents. 

For  nearly  a  decade,  many  thousands  have  yearly  followed 
the  directions  of  the  Manual,  In  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
I  do  not  know  of  one  that  has  found  them  erioneous  or  de¬ 
fective.  Readers  of  the  Manual  will  learn  the  proper  use  of 
“Pots”  and  “Borders”  In  propagation,  and  how  to  judge 
of  the  quality  of  plants. 

Club  propositions  sent  with  the  pamphlet  without  charge.  i 
These  offer  most  liberal  and  advantageous  terms  to  all  pur¬ 
chasers,  whether  by  dozens,  to  bo  sent  to  one  address, 
or  singly  by  mail  to  as  many  difforant  offices,  or  by  hun¬ 
dreds  or  by  thousands.  Samples  of  vines  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion,  and  engravings  and  other  fa  duties  afforded  to  those 
who  desire  to  form  clubs.  The  safe  reception  of  the  vines  I 
is  In  all  eases  guaranteed.  j 

C.  W.  UKAJNT,  Iona,  j 

(near  1  eeEskill)  Westchester  Co.,  N.  T.  I 

P.  S.— A  flne  Engraving  of  a  branch  of  the  ISRAEBBA 
with  three  bunches  natural  aUe,  sent  for  Fifty  Cents,  j 

A  flne  Colored  Plate  of  a  bunch  and  branch  of  the  1 
IONA  sent  for  $1.50.  The  same  sent  to  Agents  for  Clubs,  | 
for  $1.00.  Plain  Lithograpan  of  IONA  with  branch  and  leaf,  1 
Twenty  Cents.  C.  W.  G, 

©EEAWARE  AND  IONA.'  | 

VINES.  I 

&  Co., 

Flushing,  near  IVew  York,  i 

Offer  for  the  spring  trade  a  flne  stock  of  these  as  well  as  of 
most  of  the  leading  sorts  of  Vines. 

Standard  PEAR  TREES  they  have  also  of  large  size  1 
at  moderate  rates,  as  well  as  other  Fruit  Trees.  ' 

Agriculturist  Strawberries,  $5  per  100. 

FYFS&GRF  EY 

Trees  and  Shrubs  both  for  Nurserymen  and  private  growers  ! 
in  very  great  variety. 

Rhododendrons,  all  perfectly  hardy  and  of  the  best  sorts, 
which  have  been  long  and  thoroughly  tested  In  our  own 
grounds.  ! 

Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  on  their  own  roots  and  grown  In 
the  open  ground,  with  fine  roots,  at  $20  per  100. 

ORrVAPflENi'TrAI.  TKEES 

for  Streets  and  Lawns. 

Flowering  Shrubs  of  all  the  varieties. 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 

CHOICE  and  STEW. 

VICK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  ! 
OF  SEEDS  and  FLORAL  GUIDE 

FOR  THE  SPRING  OF  1866,  i 

IS  TWOW  PEBEISHEO. 

It  contains  full  descriptions  of  the  choicest  Floral  treasures 
of  the  World,  and  the  best  vegetables,  with  plain  directions  ' 
for  culture.  This  is  a  true  Guide  In  the  Flower  Garden,  and 
contains  about  Seventy  pages.  Illustrated  with  over  Fifty 
Engravings  of  Flowers,  &c.,  and  a 

Colored  Bouquet  of  Flowers  and 
Grasses. 


See  page  82  of  AGEiotiLTtiEisT,  Jan.  No.  1866,  and  the 
NEW  EDITION  of  our  Catalogue. 

J.  kivon:. 

Box  1S5,  Pittslisirgli,  Pa. 


Forty  acres  of  small  fruits.— ir  you 

would  knowjiow  to  plant,  cultivate  and  market,  send 
for  my  Desobiptive  and  Retail  Catalogue.  If  you  wish 
to  purchase  largely  to  plant  or  sell  again,  send  for  my 
“  WHOLESALE  List,”  Stamp  not  refused,  yet  not  re¬ 
quired.  Address  A.  M.  PURDY,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 


I  have  a  class  not  equal  to  best  No.  1  for  the  garden,  that 
can  be  confidently  recommended  as  cheap  and  excellent  for 
vineyards.  They  are  well  supplied  with  strong  and  fibrous 
roots,  not  merely  "root  buds,"  which  are  expected  “to 
furnish  fibres  next  season,"  I  have  others  still  cheaper  that 
are  good  plants,  and  well  furnished  with  actual  fibres— such 
as  have  suited  intelligent  investigating  buyers  the  past  sea¬ 
son  to  the  extent  of  many  thousands  of  plants.  I  invite 
all  interested  to  call  and  make  thorough  examination  of 
plants  and  prices,  and  methods  of  production. 

My  plants  from  “  green  cuttings”  will  be  found  to  be  very 
cheap  and  good  of  their  class,  but  not  nearly  equal  to  first- 
rate  single-eye  plants  in  hardiness  and  other  qualities. 
Samples  of  all  grades  sent  on  application. 


EDITORS  wishing  to  take  stock  for  advertising,  send  copy 
of  paper  and  terms,  to  A.  M.  PURDY,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

1,900.000  Catawba  and  Isabella  .Grape  Wood  Cuttings. 
190,000  Grape  Roots  of  the  leading  varieties. 

50,000  Osage  Orange  Plants. 

50,000  Strawberry  Plants. 

30,000  Raspberry  Plants,  for  sale  by 

COWDERY  BROTHERS, 

Send  for  Price  List.  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


GRAPE  VINES  FOR  SALE  of 
Concord,  Hartford,  Catawba,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Norton’s,  Clinton,  and  other  valuable  sorts.  Also 
200,000  Cuttings  of  the  above  sorts.  Send  Postage  stamp  for 
Catalogue.  DR.  H.  SCHRODER, 

Bloomington,  Illinois. 


^STRAWBERRIES,  Blackberries  and  Raspberries, 

KJall  the  best  and  newest  varieties.  Catalogues  gratis. 

SAMUEL  L.  ALLEN,  Cinnamlnson  F.  O.,  N.  J. 


I  would  invito  attention  to  my  great  stock,  and  especially 
to  plants  -of  Adirontla-c,  Rogers’  Hybrid.s,  and 
Allen’s  Hybrid.  The  latter,  from  its  excellence,  beauty 
and  extreme  earllness,  deserves  a  place  In  every  garden. 
It  Isthe  best  White  Grape.  I  have  some  desirable  Delaware 
Vines  still  unsold. 

I  have  prepared  a  Pamphlet  of  about  thirty  pages,  which, 
besides  other  Important  matter,  contains  a  full  account  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  IONA  and  ISRAEBBA,  with 
their  origin  and  history,  and  the  opinions  of  many  well  qual¬ 
ified  to  judge  of  their  merits.  It  has  also  accurate  repre¬ 
sentations  of  IONA  and  ISRAEBBA  vines  in  bearing. 
It  Is  sent  for  a  two-cent  stamp. 

For  the  thorough  study  of  the  subject  I  have  prepared  the 
“  Manual  of  the  Vine,”  which  Is  drawn  from  long  and 
extensive  experience  In  Grape  Culture.  It  Is  illustrated  with 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  engravings,  chiefly  representa¬ 
tions  of  vines  of  my  own  training.  One  well  qualified  to 


Sent  by  mail,  free  of  postage,  to  all  who  apply,  en¬ 
closing  Ten  Cents,  which  is  not  one  half  the  cost.  Sent 
free  without  application,  to  all  my  customers  of  last  season, 
as  fast  as  we  can  get  copies  ready. 

Flowers  from  Seeds  sold  by  me  obtained  the  First  Prizes 
at  the  principal  State  Fairs  and  hundreds  of  County  Fain 
the  past  Autumn.  Address 

JAMES  TICK, 

_ Rochester,  Y.Y, 

New  Vegetable  i^eeds  for  1866. 

The  Tilden  Tomato . per  paper.  .25  cents. 

Giant  Wax  Bean.  .  “  “  25  cents. 

Monitoe  Lettuce,  very  large . .  “  ’’  25  cents. 

With  Fifty  other  desirable  varieties,  for  which  see 

Rreer’s  Clardeii  Calendar  for  1866. 

Which  will  bo  mailed  to  all  who  enclose  a  stamp. 

Address  H.  A.  DREER,  Seedsman, 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tlae  New  Variegated  Foliaged  Plant. 

Japanese  Maize. 

Price  25  cents  per  packet  of  Twenty  Seeds. 

HENDERSON  &  FLEMING, 
Seedsmen  and  Florists, 

67  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 


GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS  BY  MAIL, 
'CB’pve.paid.  including  all  the  really  valuable  old  sorts, 
with  many  new  and  flne  varieties.  Priced  Catalogues  will 
be  sent  to  any  address.  Agents  Wanted.  B.  M.  WaTSON, 
Old  Colony  Nurseries  and  Seed  Establishment,  Flymontn, 
Massachusetts. 
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HENDERSON  AND  FLEMING’S 

GARDEN  SEEDS,  CROP  OF  1865. 


IVtost  of  oixr  "Veg-etaUle  Seed.®  have  heen  gr-own  hy  as,  aad.  are  sach  as 
are  ased.  as  the 
Best  and  most  I*rofitatoIe  Sorts 


In  our  extensive  Market  Gardens  near  Jersey  City,  where 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  we  have  grown  to  supply  the  New- 
Tork  market.  Our  Florist’s  Business,  also,  has  long  heen,  and 
is  now  one  of  tlie  largest  here.  So  from  this  experience  as 

Practical  Market  hardeners 
and  Florists, 

we  helieve.we  are  well  able  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  either 
Flower  or  Vegetable  Seeds. 

We  sell  no  seeds  without  testing  their  germinating  quali 
ties,  and  all  such  as  fail,  or  even  partially  fail,  are  rejected. 
From  this  practice,  we  assure  all  purchasers  tliat  tiiere  can 
be  no  failure  of  Seeds  bought  fi-om  us,  if  properly  planted. 

Our  Best  Early  Market  Tomato 

Is  the  EAr.LTr  Smooth  Ked-oui-  growth— ready  here  by 
middle  of  July. 

Price  30  cents  per  ounce ;  53  per  pound. 

Our  Best  Market  Egg  Plant 

Is  the  New  York  Ijepeoted.— Large  purple,  most  abundant 
bearer. 

Price  75  cents  per  ounce;  $10  per  pound. 

Our  Best  Market  Ouions 

Are  the  Red  Wetheespield  and  Yellow  Danvers,  ready 


from  seeds  in  August,  and  from  sets  in  the  middle  of  July. 
Seeds  25  cents  per  ounce ;  $3  per  pound. 

Sets  50  cents  per  quart ;  515  per  bushel. 

Our  Best  Early  Market  Badislies 

Are  the  “French  Scarlet  Tdrnip,"  and  “Short  Top 
Long.” 

Price  $1.B0  per  pound. 

Our  Best  Early  Market  Lettuce 

Is  the  Curled  Simpson,  an  improved  Silesia,  of  our  own 
growth,  marketable  here  the  middle  of  May. 

Seeds 50  cents  per  ounce;  56  per  pound. 

Our  Best  Early  Market  Beet 

Is  the  “Short  Top  Round,”  an  improved  strain  of  our 
own  growth,  marketable  here  middle  of  June. 

Price  25  cents  per  ounce;  51-50  per  pound. 

Our  Best  Early  Market  Cabbage 

Is  the  true  Jersey  Wakefield,  ten  days  ahead  of  all 
others.  Seeds  of  our  own  growth. 

Price  25  cents  per  packet ;  51  per  ounce ;  512  per  pound. 

Our  Best  Early  Market  Cauli¬ 
flower 

Is  the  Dwarf  Erfurt,  a  large  headed,  compact  growing 
variety.  We  grow  15.000  heads  per  acre,  which  are  sold  every 
year  before  the  Istof  July,  in  the  Now  York  markets. 

Seeds 50  cents  per  packet;  52.50  per  ounce;  530  per  pound. 


Our  Best  Early  Market  Pea 

Is  the  “Extra  Early,”  ten  days  earlier  than  any  other 
variety,  and  very  productive. 

Price  50  cents  per  quart ;  512  per  bushel. 

©E«r  Best  Early  Market  Sweet 
Com 

Is  the  Dwarf  Prolific,  growing  only  four  or  five  feet  high, 
ready  in  July. 

Price  40  cents  per  quart ;  510  per  busliel. 

The  Best  Market  Celery 

Is  our  “New  Dwarf  White  ;”  It  is  solid,  crisp  and  sweet, 
and  of  easy  culture.  Seeds  of  our  own  growth. 

Price  25  cents  per  packet ;  $1  per  ounce ;  510  per  pound. 
Mailed  with  our  “Essay  on  Growing  and  Preserving.” 
Every  good  variety  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  also  of  Flower 
Seeds,  supplied  in  quantities  to  suit. 

For  further  particulars  send  for 

Our  descriptive  Cataiogiae  of  Seeds 

Now  ready,  wbicli  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 
To  our  customers  of  last  year  it  will  be  mailed  free. 

Sc  FI.EMIMI5, 
Seedsmen,  Market  Gardeners  &  Florists, 
67  Nassau  St.,  cor.  of  J^ohii  St., 

New  York. 


CHOICE  SEEI>. 

I  would  again  invite  the  attention  of  the  pubUc  to  my  An¬ 
nual  Catalogue  of  clioice  and  reliable  garden  seeds,  embrac¬ 
ing  over  two  hundred  varieties,  over  one  half  of  tliem  of  my 
own  growing.  1  would  invite  particular  .attention  to  the 
following  list  of  new,  rai’e,  or  very  desir.able  vegetables. 
Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage,  (tlie  king  of  all  cabbages, 
sometimes  weighs  CO  lbs.,  and  averages  30  lbs.  by  tlie  acre. 
No  cabbage  will  grow  so  large  in  the  hot  south  as  this.  Mv 
seed  are  grown  from  the  very  largest  and  best  of  beads.  T 
was  tlie  original  introducer  of  tins,  and  of  a  number  of  the 
varieties  in  the  following  list.)  Stone  Mason  Cabbage,  (a 
very  large  druinliead,  remarkably  reliable  for  heading,  very 
profitable  for  market:  heads  very  hard  and  very  tender. 
Put  up  in  halt  oz.  packages,  or  sold  by  the  pound.)  Bur¬ 
nell’s  king  of  the  Dw.aiTs,  (the  earliest  of  all  cabbages,  new, 
just  from  England,  very  fine  and  sweet  flavor.)  Riclimond’s 
compact  Brussells  Sprouts,  (new,  from  England;  selected 
for  its  very  dwarf  and  compact  habit.)  Mammoth  Sweet 
Corn,  (the  largest  sort  known,  weighing  two  to  three  pounds 
to  tlie  ear ;  very  sweet.  It  took  the  first  prize  at  the  Annual 
Exhibition  of  tlie  Mass.  Hort’l  Soc’y,  of  1864.)  Mammoth 
Frencli  Squash,  (weighs  from  100  to  260  lbs.)  Mammoth 
Chicory,  (au  improved  French  variety ;  largest  of  all.)  Amer¬ 
ican  Turban  Squash,  (the  dryest,  sweetest  and  ricliest  flavor¬ 
ed  of  all  fall  squashes.  My  seed  [I  introduced  this,!  are  the 
purest  in  the  country.)  New  York  Improved  extra  large 
purple  Egg  Plant,  (this  is  of  larger  size  and  of  a  deeper 
purple  than  the  common  large  purple.)  Striped  Guadalope 
Egg  Plant,  (grows  to  size  of  long  purple,  striped  with  yel¬ 
low,  purple  and  white;  quite  ornamental,  edible.)  Orna¬ 
mental  Kale,  (several  varieties  in  one  package.  Fine  for 
citlier  the  Flower  or  Kitchen  garden.)  New  Alma  Cauli¬ 
flower,  (a  new  English  variety ;  it  lia.s  given  great  satisfac¬ 
tion.)  Lenormand’s  Mammoth  Cauliflower,  (a  new  Frencli 
sort,  wliich  promises  to  be  the  largest  and  most  reliable  va¬ 
riety  grown  )  Early  Paris  Cauliflower,  (imported  seed;  a 
standard  sort.)  'Ward’s  Nectar  Melon,  (pure;  tlie  richest 
and  spiciest  of  all  the  green  fleslied  varieties.)  Caterpillar 
PlantSj)  several  varieties  in  one  package  ;  a  curious  oddity 
from  France.)  'Vegetable  Snails,  (another  vegetable  curios¬ 
ity  used  by  the  French  cooks  to  garnisli  their  dislies.)  Striped 
Leaved  Japanese  Maize,  (a  new  and  beautiful  plant  from 
Japan,  with  foliage  striped  with  green  and  white,  and  at 
times  with  rose.)  Snake  Cucumber,  (a  long,  coiled,  snake¬ 
like  curiosity.)  Vilmorin’s  new  wrinkled  edilile  fodder  Pea, 
(the  first  wrinkled  kind  yet  known,  the  pods  of  wliieli  are  • 
eaten.)  Each  of  the  above  forwarded  by  mail,  post-paid  by 
me,  at  25  cents  a  package.  Also  Early  Cracker  Onion,  (a 
flat  variety,  the  earliest  of  all  tlie  yellow  sorts  ;  quality  very 
superior.  See  my  Treatise  on  Onion  Raising,  page  13.)  Early 
Red  Danvers  Onion,  (an  earl.v,  round  red  variety,  of  a  fine 
briglit  color.)  Early  Extra  Fl.at  Turnip  Beet,  (lias  a  very 
small  leaf  top ;  quality  excellent.)  Red  Castelnaudarv  Beet, 
(a  famous  French  variety,  in  France  it  lias  a  nut-like  flavor; 
flesh  deep  purple,  veiw  tender,  sweet  and  rich  flavored.) 
Giant  Ovoid  Mangel  wurtzel,  (a  new  Frencli  sort,  character¬ 
ized  by  itsflrm.solid  flesh, large  size  and  symmetrical  growtli.) 
Dilliston’s  Extra  Early  Pea,  (of  116  varieties  tested  in  Eng¬ 
land,  tills  proved  to  be  tlie  earliest;  seven  days  earlier  than 
Daniel  O’liourke.)  Tom  Thumb  Pe.a,  (very  early:  ten  inch¬ 
es  high;  very  productive.)  Drew’s  New  Dwarf  Pea,  (new; 
very'dwarf,  peas  mostly  oblong,  each  plant  forms  a  bushy 
growth,  but  one  pea  being  required  to  about  a  foot  of  row.) 
Brown’s  New  Dwarf  Early  Marrowfat  Pea,  (a  new  varieti', 
which  may  be  relied  upon  as  botli  the  earliest  and  most 
dwarf  Marrowfat  grown.)  McLean’s  Advance,  (new ;  dwarf, 
wrinkled,  very  early  and  productive:  an  Improvement  on 
Napoleon.)  Princess  Royal,  (new  English  pea,  very  produc¬ 
tive.  These  two  varieties  have  been  selected  as  best  out  of 
ovei  20  new  sorts.)  Hair’s  Dwarf  Mammoth,  (this  is  a  larger 


pea  than  the  Champion  of  England,  grows  but  about  half  as 
high;  is  sweet  and  excellent.)  Scarlet  Flowering  Bean,  (an 
English  bean,  quite  ornamental ;  grows  about  two  feet  high.) 
Extra  Long  Casekuife,  (a  very  vigorous  and  productive  va¬ 
riety  ;  has  given  great  satisfaction.)  Concord  Bean,  (the  ear¬ 
liest  pole  bean  I  h.ave  found ;  in  quality  resembles  Horticul¬ 
turist,  but  yields  much  better.)  Indian  Cliief  Bean,  (the  best 
string  jiole  bean  known ;  always  in  condition  for  stringing.) 
Yard  Long  Bean,  (foli.age  higlily  ornamental;  bean  a  curios¬ 
ity  )  Jet  Cranberry:  Mottled  Cranberry,  (each  of  these  are 
au  improvement  in  health,  vigorous  growth  and  produc¬ 
tiveness,  on  the  old-fasliioned  Oranbery  or  Tory  bean.)  Til- 
den’s  New  Tomato;  New  Mexican  Tomato;  Mammoth  Chi¬ 
huahua  Tomato;  Cook’s  Favorite;  French  Upriglit;  Early 
York,  and  Bates’  Extra  Early  Tomatoes,  (for  particular  de¬ 
scription  of  these,  see  my  advertisement  in  another  column.) 
Bates’  Extra  Early  Sweet  Corn,  (earlier  than  Darling’s  Early, 
a  variety  of  tlie  sweet  wrinkled  kerneled  corn,  exc'ellent  for 
the  table.)  Golden  Sweet,  (early,  tender,  sweet,  witli  a  rich 
flavor,  pecnliarly  its  own.)  Sweet  Mexican  Corn,  (the  sweet 
est  and  tenderest  variety  I  liave  yet  found.)  Late  Red  Cob, 
old-fashioned  eight-rowed  sweet  corn,  (the  ears  of  these  two 
varieties  grow  to  a  very  lar,ge  size :  quality  sweet  and  very 
tender,  keeping  a  long  wliile  in  condition  for  table  use.) 
Chufas,  (very  prolific  ;  taste  very  much  like  a  line  Cocoanut.) 
Hubbard  Squash,  (the  drvest,  sweetest  and  ricliest  flavored 
of  all  winter  squashes.  lintroduced  this  seed  pure.)  Yoko- 
llama  Squash,  (tliis  new  variety  from  Japan,  has  the  finest 
grain'  of  all  squaslies,  witli  a  rich,  marrow-like  taste.)  Bos¬ 
ton  Marrow,  (t  consider  my  variety  to  he  the  purest  in  the 
United  States:  it  took  the  first  premium  at  the  last  Annual 
Fair  of  Mass.  Hort.  Society.)  Para  or  Polk  Squash,  (a  hush 
squash  for  late  fall  and  winter  use  ;  in  quality  it  resembles  a 
rich  Crookneck.  My  seed  stock  came  from  Para,  and  is 
perfectly  pure.)  Swiss  Chard,  (tlie  best  of  all  the  Beet  fami¬ 
ly  for  greens,  the  leaf  stalks  are  used  as  Asparagus.)  Cliinese 
Sugar  Cane,  (imported  seed:  pure.)  Otahetian  Cane,  (by 
some  preferred  to  all  otlier  varieties  for  cultivation  in  tlie 
North.)  Covent  Garden  Radish,  (very  long,  of  extra  bright 
scarlet  color;  Market  Gardeners  try  this  1)  Surry  'White 
Wlieat,  (a  new  English  sort,  higlily  recommended  for 
poor  and  elevated  soils ;  less  subject  to  bliglit  and  rust  than 
other  varieties,  and  lias  yielded  13  per  cent,  more  than  every 
variety  with  wliich  it  has  come  into  competition.)  Fejee 
Bean,  (warranted  to  he  both  the  earliest  and  the  hardiest  of 
all  bush  beans:)  Improved  Green  Gl.olie  Savoy  Cabbage,  (as 
reliable  for  lieading  as  my  Stone  Mason,  the  quality 'of  the 
Savoy  is  superior  to  all  other  varieties  for  table  use.)  Mam¬ 
moth  Millet,  (extra  tall  lieads,  largest  of  all.)  True  Boston 
Curled  Lettuce,  (tlie  most  ornameutal  lettuce  known.)  Nea¬ 
politan  Cabbage  Lettuce,  (tliis  is  one  of  the  finest  Cabbage 
lettuces  yet  introduced.)  Six  choicest  varieties  of  Cabbage 
Lettuce,  (the  six  finest  native  and  foreign  sorts,  in  one  pack¬ 
age.)  White  .lapan  Melon,  (very  early,  remarkably  sweet, 
very  popular.)  Allen’s  Superb,  (quality  very  superior  ;  by 
some  called  “King  of  Melons.”)  Orange  Watermelon, 
(new;  when  fiillv  ripe  the  skin  peels  olf  like  tliat  of  an  or¬ 
ange.)  Early  Seoee  Potato,  (new;  iias  all  tlie  cliaracteristics 
of  tlie  excellent  Jackson  Wliite,  but  is  ready  for  market 
from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  earlier.  A  decided  acquisition.) 
Early  Chenery,  (a  new,  very  early,  dry  potato,  becoming 
quite  popular  in  Boston  Market.)  Goodricli’s  Seedling,  (new, 
quite  early  and  productive.)  Garnet  Chili,  (remarkably  free 
from  rot:  largo,  solid,  very  productive;  an  excellent  keep¬ 
er.)  Chick  Pea,  (used  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  coffee.)  Yellow  Lupins,  (extensively  used  lii  Eu¬ 
rope  for  subsoiling:  highly  recommended  in  U.  S.  Agricul¬ 
tural  Report.)  improved  Long  Green  Cucumber,  (extra 
long ;  very  fine.)  New  Jersey  Hybrid  Cucumber,  (one  of  the 
largest  and  best  varieties  cnliivated.  Ornamental  Gourds, 
(many  varieties  in  one  package,  including  Dipper  Gourd.) 
Sutto'n’s  Students  Parsnip,  (new,  originated  in  England  ;  de¬ 


sirable.)  Chinese  Bose  Winter  Radish,  (decidedly  the  best 
of  all  the  winter  sorts;  an  acquisition.)  Hood’s  Dwarf  Im¬ 
perial  Purple  Celery,  (a  new  variety  from  France). 

Each  of  the  aliove  will  be  forwarded,  post-paid  by  me.  at 
15  cents  per  package,  and  warranted  to  reacli  tlie  purcliaser. 
Catalogues  sent  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 
Marbleliead,  Massachusetts. 


FKE§1I  SFE®. 

Those  who  wish  to  purchase  seed  directly  from  the  grower, 
can  be  supplied  with  Large  Red,  Early  Round  Red  (very 
bright  colored).  Yellow  Flat.  Early  Cracker,  and  Early 
Round  Yellow  Danvers  Onion  Seed,— all  grown  by  myself 
from  the  vem/  best  of  seed  stock  and  warranted  to  he  both 
fresh  and  pure.  Also  half  early  Red,  grown  for  me  by  an 
honest  Quaker.  The  Danvers  will  yield  a  third  more  than 
any  of  the  flat  sorts,  and  sell  far  more  readily  and  at  a  lilglier 
price  in  tlie  Eastern  market. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 

Marblehead,  Massachusetts. 


Gregory’s  Seed  Catalogue  ! 

My  Seed  Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  em¬ 
bracing  about  three  hundred  varieties,  a  large  proportion  of 
them  of  my  own  growing,  will  be  sent  out  in  January.— It 
will  contain  some  new  and  rare  varieties,  not  to  be  found  in 
other  catalogues,  and  will  be  sent  gratis  to  all.  Those  who 
ordered  seed  of  me  last  season,  will  receive  it  without  writ¬ 
ing  for  it.  I  was  surprised  last  season  by  a  degree  of  patron¬ 
age  that  was  wholly  unanticipated.  I  have  this  season  con- 
sequenily  increased  my  working  force  to  meet  promptly  all 
orders. 

All  seed  ordered  warranted  to  reach  tlie  purchaser. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 

Marblehead,  Massachusetts. 


MEW  TOMATOES. 

Tildeii’.'S  New  Seedling.  Large,  well  shaped,  very 
rich  color,  remarkably  productive,  of  excellent  quality,  and 
keeps  well  for  market  purposes. 

THe  Coolt’s  Favorite.  Large,  apple  shaped,  very 
vigorous  and  productive.  Raised  by  the  acre,  it  brought 
nearly  double  the  price  of  other  sorts  in  Boston  market 
this  season. 

Mammoth.  Cliiliuahna.  Size  enormous,  weighing 
2  to  8  lbs.  eacli,  one  of  the  largest  will  heap  a  quart  measure ! 
Quality  excellent. 

Mexican  Tomato.  This  is  a  large,  round  variety  of 
Lester’s  Perfected.  I'liey  areas  large  and  as  uniformly  round 
as  Cooks’  Favorite,  and  are  prodigious  bearers. 

Eai-ly  Yorli.  Very  early;  mostly  of  a  flat  round  shape, 
of  good  market  size,  of  excellent  quality  and  very  pro¬ 
ductive. 

Tomato  de  Laye.  Tlie  P’rench  upright  or  bush  to¬ 
mato  This  variety  is  entirely  distinct  and  will  bear  plant¬ 
ing  eighteen  inches  apart. 

Bates’  Extra  Early.  A  remarkably  early  round 
variety,  of  good  quality  and  of  good  market  size. 

Eitlier  of  the  above  varieties  will  he  forwarded  post-paid 
by  me  at  13  cts.  a  package,  and  warranted  to  reach  the 
purchaser. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 

Marblehead,  Massachusetts, 
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SEEI>S - Eresli,  GS-enuine  and.  Clioice  GJ-arden  and  Elowei*  Seeds. 

JOHN  VANDERBILT,  23  Fulton  Street,  New  York, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALER  IN 

FARM  AIVB  OARBEIV  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINES. 

GARDEN,  FIELD,  FLOWER,  BIRD  AND  TREE  SEEDS  OF  EVERY  VARIETY. 
OUANO,  BONE  DUST,  PHOSPHATES,  POUDRETTE,  PLASTER,  ANIMAL  MANURE. 

FiAlTSg  T^EEis  iHliii  Aii 

The  foUowing  Seeds  will  be  promptly  sent  by  Mail,  Postage  free,  on  receipt  of  Prices  Annexed  : 


In  respectfully  soliciting  orders  from  the  readers  of  the 
Agsiculturist  and  others,  I  would  state  that  fully  appre¬ 
ciating  the  importance  of  reliable  seed  to  secure  a  profita¬ 
ble  and  satisfactory  return  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  it  is 
my  constant  study  and  care  to  furnish  such  only  as  are  pure, 
reliable,  and  the  very  choicest  of  their  hind.  My  supply  is 
obtained  from  the  sources  where  the  climate  and  soil  are  best 
adapted  to  bring  the  particular  seed  to  its  greatest  perfec¬ 
tion— and  from  the  most  reliable  growers  in  tbis 
Conntry  and.  Rlui'opc.  The  list  presents  only  the 
more  favorite  and  well-lcnown  varieties.  I  will  supply  al¬ 
most  any  other  kind  required,  and  will  select  for  those  who 
do  not  know  the  peculiarities  of  the  different  varieties, 
when  desired. 

ptr  cz.  per  p'kt. 

Articbolte— Green  Globe . 

Asparagus— Giant . 

Beans— Broad  Windsor . . 

Early  Newington  Wonder,  .bush _ 

Early  Mohawk  . 

Refugee  or,  1000  to  1 . 

Large  White  Lima.. pole . 


60  els. '  10  cts. 
10  ••  03  •• 

per  qt.  per  p'kt. 


10  •• 
10  •• 
10  •• 

10 

per  oz.  per  p'kt. 


50 

50 

50 

50 


Beet— Extra  Early  Flat  Bassano .  10  ' '  5 

Extra  Early  Blood  Turnip .  10  ”  5  • 

Pine  Apple  (neiv) .  20  5  •• 

Long  Smooth  Blood .  10  ■  •  5  ■  • 

Swiss  Chard .  15  ' '  5  •  ‘ 

White  Sugar .  10  •'  5  "• 

Yellow  Sugar .  10  •’  5  • 

Long  Red  Mangold  Wurtzel .  10  '•  5” 

Yellow  Globe  Mangold  Wurtzel _  10  ■  5  •• 

Brussels  Spronts .  30  10  •• 

Broccoli— Early  White .  60  •  •  10  •  • 

Early  Purple .  60  "  10  •• 

Early  Purple  Cape  (finest) .  7,3  ' '  10  ' ' 

Early  Walcheren . $1  00  15  •' 

White  Cape  or  Cauliflower .  1  00  15  •  • 

Cabbage— Early  Dutch .  40  ”  10  " 

Early  York .  25  ■■  5  •• 

Early  Large  York .  25  ••  5  •• 

Early  Sugar  Loaf. .  25  ••  5  •• 

Early  Battersea .  25  ••  5  •• 

Early  Winningstadt .  50  '  •  10  '  • 

Early  Ox  Heart  (French) .  40  "  10  •• 

Earliest  Dwarf  (fine  flavor) .  50  '■  10  '■ 

Large  Late  Bergen .  50  10 

Large  Late  Drumhead .  50  10  •• 

Large  Premium  Flat  Dutch .  50  "•  10  •' 

Stone  Mason .  60  • '  10  •  • 

Drumhead  Savoy .  25  ••  5  •• 

Green  Globe  Savoy .  25  '•  5  '• 

Red  Dutch  (for  pickling) .  40  ••  10  " 

Cardoon— Largo  Solid .  75  10 

Carrot— Early  Horn .  15  ••  5 

Long  Orange .  15  ••  5  ■ 

Long  Blood  or  Purple .  20  ••  5  '• 

Large  Altringham .  15  ••  5  " 

Long  White  . . .  10  ••  5  ■  • 

Cauliflower — Early  London .  ...  75  ••  10  ” 

Half  Early  Paris .  1  50  •  •  20  ‘  • 

Nonpariel. .  1  50  "  20  •• 

Large  White  French .  1  00  15  •• 

EarW  Walcheren .  1  00  15  " 

LeNormand’s  (very  large) .  2  50  30  •• 

Celery— Large  White  Solid .  30  •  •  5  ■  ■ 

Red  Solid .  30  ••  5  •• 

Celeriac  or  Turnip  Rooted .  80  •  •  5  •  • 

Chervil— Curled — . 

Chicory .  . 

Colewort  or  Collards . 


50 

no 


Coru— Extra  Early  Dwarf  Sweet. . . 

Early  Darling’s  Sugar . 

Stowell's  Evergreen  Sugar. . . 

Mammoth  Sugar .  50  •• 

Early  Tuscarora .  50  ■' 

Coru  Salad  or  Fetticus . 

Cress— Curled  or  Peppergrass . 

Broad  Leaved . 

Water  or  Winter . 

Cucumher — Early  Sh'ort  Green  .. 

Early  Wliite  Spined .  15 

Early  Cluster . 15 

London  Long  Green .  20 

Long  Green  Turkey .  25 

West  India  Gherkin  (Buit) . 

Prize  Cucumber  (for  forciug) . . . . 

Ess  Plaut— Long  Purple . 

Improved  New  York  Purple .  1  00 

fludivc — Broad  Leaved . 

White  Green  Curled . 

Kale— Green,  Purple  and  Brown  Curled, . 

Sea  Kale . 

Siberian  or  German  Greens . 

Cottagers .  *0 


30 
30 
80 

30  ••  5 

10  5  •• 

20  ••  5  •• 

per  qt.  per  p'kt. 
50  •  •  10  ■  ■ 

10  •• 
10  •• 
10  •• 
10 

per  03.  per  p’kt. 
10  *  *  5  ■ * 


10 

5 

10  •• 

5 

60  •• 

10 

15  •• 

5 

15  ■  * 

5 

15  *  ■ 

5 

20 

5 

25  *  * 

5 

40 

10 

25 

50 

10 

00 

15 

30  •• 

5 

30 

5 

25 

5 

30  •• 

5 

15  •• 

5 

*0  •• 

S 

Kohl  Rahi— Early  White  Vienna. 

Large  Green  or  White . 

Large  Purple . 

heek— Large  Scotch  Flag . 

Lettuce- Early  Curled  Silesia . 

Early  White  Cabbage . 

Fine  Butter . '. . 

Curled  India  Head . 

Paris  White,  Green,  &  Brown  { 

Magnum  Bonum  Cos . 

Brown  Dutch . 

Hardy  Green . 

fflartyuia  (for  pickles) . 

Musk  Melou— Early  White  Japan. 


Large  Persian . 

■Water  Melou— Mountain  Sprout _ 

Ice  Creanj  or  Mountain  Sweet. . . 

Orange . 

Citron  (tor  preserves) . 

Mustard— White  and  Black . 

SI  asturtium— Tall . 

Dwarf . 

Okra— Long  Green  and  Dwarf  White  , . 

Ouiou— Early  Red  . 

Large  Red  Wethersfield . 

Yellow  Danvers.... . 

Yellow  Dutch . 

White  Portugal . 

Welsh  (for  Salads) . 

Large  lied  Oval . 

Parsley,  Plain  and  Double . 

Hamburg  Rooted . 

Parsuip— Long  Smooth  White . 

Gurnsey  or  Cup . 

Peas- Extra  Early  McLean's  Advancer. 

E.xtra  Early  Daniel  O’Rourke . 

Extra  Early  Burlington . 

Extra  Early  Tom  Trmmb . 

Bishop’s  Dwarf  Prolific . 

Champion  of  England . 

Dwarf  Blue  Imperial . 


Pepper— Large  Squash . ; 

Long  Cayenne . 

Large  Bull  Nose  or  Bell . 

Sweet  Mountain  (for  Mangoes) . 

Sweet  Spanish . 

Cherry . 

Pumpkin- Large  Cheese . 

Seven-Year . 

Mammotli . 

Cushaw  . 

Connecticut  Field . 


Early  Olive  Shaped- 
Long  Scarlet  Short  T 
Long  White  Naples. 

Long  Salmon . 

Long  Purple . 


Scarlet  Chinese  Winter . 

Rape  (for  greens) . 

Rhubarb— Linnaeus  (the  best) . 

Rouquette . 

Salsify,  or  Vegetable  Oyster . 

Scorzouera . 

Sorrel . 

Spinach- liound  Leaved . 

Prickly  or  Fall . 

Large  Flanders . 

Lettuce  Leaved . . 

New  Zealand  . 

Squash— Early  Yellow  Bush . 

Early  White  Bush  Scollop . 

Early  Green  Striped  Bergen . 

Summer  Crookneck . 

Winter  Crookneck . 


Lima  (iocoanut . 

Yokivliama . 

Tomato— Powell’s  Early  )Red) . 

Valencia  Cluster  (Red) . 

Extra  Early  Red . 

Largo  Smootli  Red . 

Fejee  Island . 

Lester’s  Perfected . 

Large  Yellow . 

Pear  Shaped . 

Red  and  Yellow  Cherry . 

Strawberry  or  Winter  Cherry. 


per  oz. 

per  p'kt. 

10  •• 

...  25  " 

5  •• 

...  23  •• 

5  •• 

5 

...  25  •• 

5  •• 

. . .  25  •  ■ 

5 

..  40  •• 

10  •• 

..  40  •• 

10  •• 

...  SO  •• 

5  •• 

..  40 

10 

. .  25  • • 

5 

..  25  ■■ 

5  •• 

...  30  •• 

5  •• 

..  40  •• 

10 

5  •• 

..  15  •• 

5  •• 

..  15  •• 

5  •• 

..  15  •• 

5  •• 

..  20 

5  •• 

. .  15  •  • 

5  •• 

..  10  •• 

5  •• 

..  50  •• 

10  •• 

5 

..  10 

5  •• 

..  23 

5  •• 

5  ■■ 

. .  15  *  * 

5  ■■ 

..  20  •• 

5  •• 

15  •• 

5  •• 

..  20  •• 

5  •• 

..  20 

5  •• 

. .  40  • • 

10  •• 

..  50  •• 

10  •• 

..  40  •• 

10 

..  10  •• 

5  •• 

..  15  •• 

5  •• 

..  10  •• 

5  •• 

. .  10  •  • 

5  •• 

per  at. 

per  p'kt. 

. .  1  50  •  • 

20 

10 

..  60  •• 

10 

. .  1  00  • • 

15  •• 

. .  <5  *  * 

10  •• 

10  •• 

..  50  •• 

10  •• 

20  •• 

20 

1  25  •• 

15  •• 

, .  50  •  • 

10  •• 

per  oz. 

per  p'kt 

50  '  * 

10  •• 

. .  50  • • 

10 

.  50  •• 

10 

50  *• 

10  •• 

.  50 

10  •• 

.  50  •• 

10  •• 

.  10  •• 

5 

.  40  •• 

5 

20 

5  •• 

10 

5  •• 

..  10 

5  •• 

.  15  •• 

5  •• 

.  15  •• 

5  •• 

5  •• 

. .  .  15  • • 

5  •• 

.  15  •• 

5  •• 

5  •• 

.  15  *  * 

5  •• 

.  15  •• 

5  •• 

.  15 

5  ” 

.  15  '  * 

5  •• 

.  15  '  * 

5  •• 

.  25  ■■ 

5  •• 

.  10 

5  “ 

..  25  •• 

5  •• 

.  30  •• 

5  •• 

.  25  •• 

5  •• 

.  25  •• 

5  •• 

.  15 

5  •• 

10  •• 

5  •• 

.  10  •• 

s  •• 

.  10  •• 

5  ■ 

.  10  •• 

0 

.  25 

5 

.  10  •• 

5  •• 

10  •• 

5  •• 

.  10  •• 

5  •• 

10  •• 

5  •• 

10  •• 

5 

.  15  •• 

5  •• 

.  20  •• 

5  •• 

.  15 

5  •• 

25  •• 

.  50  •• 

10  •• 

.  40  •• 

5  •• 

.  30  •• 

5  •• 

.  25  •• 

5  •• 

.  30 

5  •• 

.  80  •• 

5  •  • 

.  80  *• 

5  •• 

.  80  •• 

5  •• 

.  40  ” 

5  •• 

.  DO  •• 

10  ” 

Early  White  Dutch. 
Early  White  Stone.. 


Red  Top  Strap  Leaved. 
Long  J - 1- 


Yellow  Aberdeen . . 

Large  White  Globe . 

Skirvlng’s  Purple  Top  Rutabag 


Borage . 

Balm  (Lemon) 
Bene . 


Coriander . 

Dill . 

Horehound . 

Lavender . 

Rosemary . 

Sage . 

Summer  Savory.. 
Sweet  Alarjorum. 

Sweet  Fennel _ 

Sweet  Basil . 


Wormwood. 


Maryland . 

Florida . 

Ohio . 

Virginia . ' 

Missouri . 

Kentucky . 


Fruit  Seeds— Apple. 


Pear . 

Quince . 

Raspberry. 


per  oz. 

per  p' 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5  ■ 

5 

..  10  •• 

5 

..  10  •• 

5 

..  10  •• 

5 

5  ' 

5  ■ 

40 

5  • 

3 

5  • 

5  ■ 

5  ■ 

10  • 

10  ■ 

10  ■ 

5  • 

..  30  •• 

s  ■ 

10  ■ 

5  • 

10  ■ 

10  ■ 

10  • 

23  • 

.  50  •• 

10  ■ 

,.  50 

10  • 

75  •  ■ 

20  ■ 

20  • 

..  75  •• 

20  • 

75  ’ ' 

20  ■ 

.  75  •• 

20  • 

per  qt. 

per  p'j 

.  75  •• 

10  • 

per  oz. 

per  p’i 

10  ■ 

10  • 

.  1  50  • • 

15  ■ 

.  1  00 

10  • 

.  3  00 

25  • 

.  1  50  •• 

15  • 

Gooseberry . 

Flower  Seeds. 

Per  packet.  .5,  10,  25  and  50  cents.  (See  Catalogue  for  va¬ 
rieties.  &c.) 

20  Choice  varieties  of  Annual  Flower  Seeds,  (my 

selection.) . .  *1  00 

20  Choice  varieties  of  Biennials  and  Perennial  Seeds, 

(my  selection) .  SI  00 

10  Extra  varieties  of  Annuals  and  Perennial  Seeds 

(my  selectionk . . .  $1  00 

■ ■  $1  00 


.5  Prize  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds,  (my  selection) 

15  Select  varieties  of  Green-house  Flower  Seeds,  (my 

selection) . 

50  Select  varieties  of  Annuals,  Biennials  arid  Pei-enni 

nial  Seeds,  (my  selection) . 

100  Varieties  of  Annuals,  Biennials  and  Perennia 

Seeds,  (my  selection) . 

20  Hardy  varieties  of  Annuals,  Biennials  and  Perenni 
al  Seeds,  (my  selection) . 


|3  00 
$2  50 
$5  00 
$1  00 

Field  Seeds. 

Seed  Spring  Wheat,  Eye,  White  and  Black  Oats,  Bar¬ 
ley,  Buckwheat,  Flax  Seed,  Broom  Corn,  Spring  Vetches, 
Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  Seed  Corn,  Cotton  Seed,  German  Spelt, 
Seed  Potatoes  of  all  kinds. 

Grass  and  Clover  Seeds. 

Fiue  Mixed  Lawu  Grass  for  Grass  Plots,  Timothy, 
Red  Top,  Rye,  Orchard,  Blue,  Foul  Meadow.  Fescue,  Tall 
Oat,  Sweet  Vernal,  Hungarian  Millet,  Lucerne,  Boharn, 
Aliske,  Trefoil,  Scarlet,  Red  and  White  Clover. 

Farm  and  Garden  Implements 

Of  the  most  approved  patterns,  embracing  Plows,  Harrows, 
Cultivators,  Seed  Drills,  Corn  Shellers,  Hay  and  Stalk  Cut¬ 
ters,  Churns  In  great  variety.  Corn  Mills,  Fan  Mills,  Wheel 
Barrows,  Wagons,  Carts,  Garden  and  Field  Rollers,  Road 
Scrapers,  Sausage  Cutters  and  Stuifers,  Pumps,  Garden  En¬ 
gines  and  Syringes,  Vegetable  Cutters,  Lard  and  AVine  Press¬ 
es,  Cotton  Gius,  Hay  and  Cotton  Presses,  Sugar  Mills,  Sugar 
Pans,  Horse  Powers  and  Threshers,  Saw  Machines,  Mowing 
and  Reaping  JIachines,  Clothes  Washers  and  AA’ringers,  Ox- 
Yokes,  Bull  Rings,  Grind  Stones,  Weather  Vanes,  Hoes, 
Spades,  Forks,  Rakes,  Garden  and  Pruning  Shears,  Knives 
and  Saws,  and  Garden  and  Farm  Tools  of  every  variety. 
Also  Fertilizers  of  all  kinds. 

Seed  and  Implement  Price  List  furnished  on  application. 

Plants,  Trees,  &c, 

I  have  made  arrangements  to  be  constantly  supplied  in  the 
season  witli  the  Choicest  flowering  Plants,  Shrubs,  Roots,  &c. 
Also  with  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

jrOBirV  VAJ^I>ERBIl.T, 

23  Fiilton-street,  Hfew-York, 
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B.  K.  BLISS’ 
Illustrated  iSeed  Catalogue 
and  Guide  to  the  Flower  and 
Kiteheu  Garden. 

The  Eleventh  Edition,  with  supplement  for  1866,  enlarged 
and  improved,  contains  upwards  of  One  Hitndked  Pages 
of  closely  printed  matter,  with  many  New  and  Beautiful 
Illustrations,  and  a  descriptive  list  of  upwards  of  Two 
Thousand  Varieties  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
including  many  Charming  Novelties,  now  offered  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country,  with  explicit  directions  lor  their 
culture.  Also,  a  list  of 

Upwards  of  One  Hundred  Varieties  of  French 
Hybrid  Gladiolus, 

embracing  many  new  varieties  not  before  offered,  and 
otlier  Summer  Flowerinq  Bulbs.  To  which  is  added 
a  list  of  a  few  of  the  choicest  varieties  of  Grapes,  Straw¬ 
berries,  Kaspberries,  and  other  Small  Fruits,  Beddimo 
Plants,  etc.,  etc.,  cultivated  at  his  gardens,  with  mucli  oth¬ 
er  useful  information  upon  tlie  subject  of  Gardening  gener¬ 
ally,  which  will  be  found  useful  to  the  experienced  amateur 
as  well  as  those  about  to  commence  the  deliglitful  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Gardening.  In  consequence  of  the  very  great  ad¬ 
vance  in  tlie  cost  of  paper,  printing,  &c.,  we  cannot  afford  it 
gratuitously  (as  we  have  heretofore  done,)  excepting  to  our 
regular  customers. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  to  all  applicants  enclos¬ 
ing  Twenty-five  Cents.  Address 

B,  K,  BLISS.  Springfield,  Mass, 

Seeds  of  Florists’  Flowers. 

The  attention  of  Amateurs  and  1'lorists  is  invited  to  the 
following  list  which  liave  been  carefully  selected  from  the 
stocks  of  several  of  the  most  successful  European  and  Amer¬ 
ican  growers,  and  are  believed  to  he  superior  to  any  ever 
before  offered  in  this  country.  Mailed,  post-paid,  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  affixed,  to  any  address  in  the  Union. 

p  Jet, 

Antirrhinum  (Snapdragon),  finest  liyhridized .  25 

Asters,  Truffaut’s  Peony  flowered,  tlie  finest  grown..  25 

Auricula,  from  the  finest  prize  varieties . 25 

Balsams,  Glenny’s  and  Smitli’s  prize,  unequaled,  each. .  25 
BellisPerennius,  (Double  Daisy),  a  general  favorite —  25 
Calceolarias,  Herbaceous  and  Shrubby  varieties  saved 
from  most  beautiful  spotted  and  mottled  flowers,  each. .  50 

Cinerarias,  from  the  newest  and  best  named  sorts .  50 

Cockscombs  producing  Immense  combs .  25 

Carnation  &  Picotee  Pinks,  from  named  varieties, eaeft  50 

do  perpetual  flowering  for  pot  culture . .50 

Geraniums,  Scarlet,  from  finest  variegated  foliaged  vars.  25 
do  from  “Bull's  superb  collections”  of  all  the  new¬ 
est  varieties . 50 

Pelargoniums,  from  finest  Eng.  and  Fr’ch  prize  flowers.  50 

Gladiolus,  from  a  collection  of  125  varieties . 25 

Gloxinias,  from  the  finest  erect  and  drooping  varieties. .  50 
Hollyhocks,  from  our  own  collection  of  IS  varieties  pro¬ 
ducing  flowers  fully  doubled  of  every  shade  of  color _ 25 

LANTANA.ft’om  named  flowers .  25 

Mimulus,  from  the  finest  new  hybridized  varieties . 25 

do  New  Double  flowering  “Buirs”;the  leading  nov¬ 
elty  of  the  season,  never  before  offered  in  this  country$l  00 

Pansies,  from  the  finest  English  show  flowers . 50 

do  New  Fancy,  beautifullv  edged  marbled  &  varieg’d.  50 
do  Blue,  Yellow,  White,  Black,  Bronze,  Striped,  Yel¬ 
low  margined ;  Violet  bordered  with  white ;  Mar¬ 
bled  purple,  in  separate  packets,  each . 25 

(The  collection  of  eleven  varieties  of  Pansies. . .  .$2  50) 
Petunias,  Double,  carefully  hybridized  by  a  noted  Ger¬ 
man  Florist .  25 

Petunias,  Buohan.an’s  Hybrid,  from  the  finest  mottled 

and  variegated  varieties . 25 

PoRTULAC.i.  New  Double,  in  m,any  colors,  producing  flow¬ 
ers  as  double  as  Hoses,  a  most  desirable  acquisition . 50 

Primula  Sinensis  (Chinese  Primrose),  saved  from  the 

finest  fringed  varieties.  Hose  and  White,  each .  50 

Stocks,  New  German,  large  flowering,  finest  mixed .  25 

do  Scarlet  and  White  Intermediate,  (Covent  Garden 

varieties),  eac/i . ; .  25 

do  New  White  Wall-flower  leaved,  fine  for  pots .  25 

Sweet  Williams,  Hunt’s  Perfection  and  Auricula 
Flowered,  beautifully  margined,  laced  and  mottled, 

unequaled  for  beauty . each..  25 

Tropqbolum,  finest  liyhridized  bedding  varieties  of  every 

shade . 25 

Tropceolum  Lobbianum,  and  its  hybrids  for  green-house 

culture,  many  colors  mixed .  25 

Wall-flowers,  finest  double,  much  improved .  25 

The  foregoing  collection  of  46  varieties  for . $13.00. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS,  Seedsman  and  Florist, 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Collections  of  Vegetable  Seeds  by  Mail. 

For  Spring  Planting^. 

15  Varieties,  our  Selection,  $1.00  ;  33  Varie¬ 
ties,  our  Selection,  $3.00 ;  55  V arieties,  in 
liargcr  Paclsets,  $3.50. 

The  above  contain  the  leading  varieties  usually  grown  in 
our  gardens.  To  those  who  desire  larger  quantities,  we 
would  recommend  our  collections  at  $20.00 :  or  $15.00 ;  or 
$10.00 ;  and  $5.00,  which  can  be  safely  forwarded  by  express 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  A  list  of  the  contents  of  each  col¬ 
lection  will  be  found  in  our  New  Catalogue  and  "  Guide  to 
the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden.” 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Collections  of  Flower  Seeds  toy  Mail. 

For  the  accommodation  of  those  who  love  the  cultivation 
of  Flowers,  but  who  reside  at  a  distance  from  where  they 
can  he  procured,  we  have  selected  from  our  large  assort¬ 
ment  of  Flower  Seeds  the  most  showy  varieties,  and 
those  of  easy  culture,  and  put  them  up  in  assortments,  which 
will  ha  sent  post-paid  to  any  address  in  the  Union  at  the 
following  prices; 

Assortment  IVo.  1— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of 
Annuals,  $1.00. 

Assortment  No.  3— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of 
Biennials  and  Perennials,  $1.00. 

Assortment  No.  3— contains  ten  extra  varieties  of  An¬ 
nuals  and  Perennials,  embracing  many  of  the  new  and 
choicest  in  cultivation,  $1.00. 

Assortment  No.  4— contains  five  very  choice  varieties, 
selected  from  Prize  Flowers,  of  English  Pansies, 
German,  Carnation  and  Picotee  Pinks,  Verbenas,  Truf¬ 
faut’s  French  Asters.  Doable  Hollyhocks,  $1.00. 

Any  one  remitting  $3.00  will  receive  the  four  assortments, 
postage  free. 

Assortment  No.  5— contains  fifteen  very  select  varieties 
of  Qreen-house  Seeds,  $3.00. 


Assortment  No.  6— contains  one  hundred  varieties  of 
Annuals,  Biennials  and  Perennials,  including  many  new 
and  choice  varieties,  $5.00, 

Assortment  No.  7— contains  fifty  varieties  of  Annuals, 
Biennials  and  Perennials,  $2.50. 

Assoi'tment  No.  8— contains  twenty  varieties  of  hardy 
Annuals,  Biennials  and  Perennials,  for  sowing  in  the 
autumn,  $1.00. 

B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ANOTHER  SPLEKDID  NOVELTY  from 
JAPAN. 

striped  Ijeaved  Japanese  Maize. 

This  beautiful  and  valuable  addition  to  our  ornamental 
foliage  plants  was  obtained  in  Japan,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg, 
the  well-known  Nurseryman  and  Horticulturist,  at  New  York, 
who  sent  seeds  of  it  to  his  brother,  Mr.  James  Hogg,  in  the 
spring  of  1864. 

It  appears  to  he  a  variety  of  Zoa  Curagua,  or  the  Peruvian 
Maize,  as  it  in  many  respects  difl'ers  from  the  Zea  Mays,  or 
Indian  Corn,  as  it  is  called  in  tlie  United  States.  It  grows  to 
a  higlit  of  from  five  to  six  feet,  and  lias  its  foliage  alternate¬ 
ly  opposite ;  the  foliage  is  from  two  to  three  indies  wide  and 
about  four  feet  in  length.  It  is  beautifully  and  evenly 
striped,  or  riblioned  witli  alternate  stripes  of  green  and 
white,  and  in  its  earlier  stages  of  growtli  is  also  striped  witli 
rose  color.  It  resembles  tlie  Arunda  donax  variegata  in 
appearance,  hut  is  of  a  mucli  more  elegant  and  imposing 
habit.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  a  foliage  plant  can  exceed  in 
gracefulness  and  beauty,  a  group  of  three  to  five  plants  of 
tills  variety  of  Zea.  The  subscriber  is  liappy  to  announce 
that  he  has  secured  the  entire  stock  of  tliis  splendid  novelty, 
and  now  offers  the  seeds  in  packets  containing  Twenty 
Sced.s  at  35  cts.  per  packet.  ,5  packets  for  $1. 
The  Trade  supplied  upon  the  most  liber.al  terms. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Seeds  Toi*  the  Farm  &  Garden. 

The  following  seeds,  the  purity  and  vitality  of  which  can 
he  confidently  recommended,  will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  to 
any  address  in  th&United  States,  upon  receipt  of  the  price 
affixed.  oz.  8  oz.  lb. 

Beets— Early  Bassano . $  15  $  60  $1  00 

Early  Blood  Turnip,  Orange  Tur¬ 
nip,  Long  Blood . .  15  45  80 

■White  Sugar,  Long  lied.  Yellow 

(llobe,  5fangel .  10  40  75 

Cabbage— Early  York,  Large  York, 

Battersea .  25  1  25  2  00 

Early  Sugar  Loaf  (French),  lied  * 

Dutch': . .  35  2  25  4  00 

Premium  Flat  Dutch,  French  Ox 
Heart.  Drumhead,  Large  Ber¬ 
gen,  Stone  Mason,  Drumhead 

Savoy .  40  2  To  5  00 

Winningstadt,  Improved  Early 
Wakefield,  Little  Pixie,  Im- 

B roved  American  Savoy,  New 

'warf  Ulm .  50  3  50  6  00 

Marblehead  Mammoth,  enormous 

size,  very  solid _ _ .p'ht..  25 

Cauliflower— Half  Early  Paris, 

sure  to  head .  1  50  9  00  16  00 

Early  Dutch,  London,  Asiatic, 

Waloheren .  To  4  50  8  00 

Carter’s  Mammoth,  Lenormand, 

Early  Erfurt . p'kt..  25 

Celery- Seymour’s  White,  Clirystal 

White  lied,  solid .  35  1  T5  3.00 

Incomparable  Dwarf,  Crimson, 

Dwarf  Impei'ial,  purple _ p'kt..  2a 

Carrot— Improved  Long  Orange,  ex¬ 
tra  deep  color .  20  80  1  50 

French  Long  Orange,  White  Bel¬ 
gian,  Altringham .  15  T5  1  25 

Extra  Early  Snort.  Early  Horn _  20  80  1  50 

Cucumber— Extra  Early  Ilussian, 

Long  Green .  25  1  25  2  00 

Early  Frame,  White  Spine,  Short 

Green .  15  To  1  25 

Coen— Extra  Early  Dwarf  Sugar .  pt.  25  0.  40 

Red  Cob  Sugar,  Evergreen,  Mam¬ 
moth  Sweet .  “20  “30 

Egg  Plant— Improved  New  York 

Purffie,  (very  large) . oz...  T5 

Kohl  Kabi.— Early  White  Vienna, 

Purple,  (very  large.) .  40  2  T5  5  00 

Lettuce— Early  Silesia,  Summer  Cab¬ 
bage .  25  1  T5  3  00 

Large  Indian,  Paris  Green  and 

■While  Cos  .  40  2  25  4  00 

Muskmelon— Green  Citron,  Nutmeg, 

Christiana .  15  To  1  25 

White  Japan,  extra  line  flavor _  50  8  00  5  00 

Watermelon- Mountain  Sweet, 

Black  Spanish .  15  80  1  50 

Parsnip— Long  White,  Hollow  Crown  15  50  SO 

Sutton’s  Student .  30  85  1  50 

Peas— Extra  Early,  Dan’l  O’Kourke,  50 

Tom  Thumb,  per  quart .  75 

Champion  of  England,  Prince  Al¬ 
bert,  per  quart .  50 

Pepper— Large  Sweet  Mountain,  ex¬ 
tra  fine .  50  3  00  5  00 

Eadish— F  r  e  n  c  h  Turnip,  Olive 

shaped.  Long  Scarlet .  15  T5  1  25 

Salsify- A  Vegetable  Oyster .  20  1  50  2  50 

Spinach— Round  and  Prickly .  10  50  75 

Squash— Sum.  Crookneck.EarlyBusli  10  60  1  00 

Boston  Marrow,  Hubbard .  20  1  25  2  50 

Canada  Crookneck,  pure  ext.  fine.  20  1  25  2  00 

Yokohama,  Turban _  _ p'kt..  15 

Turnip- Early  Flat  Dutch,  Early 
Red  Top,  Large  Yellow  Globe, 

Cow  Horn,  Long  "White  French, 

■Yellow  Aberdeen .  10  60  1  60 

Rbtabaoa— Skirving’s  Purple  Top; 

Laing’s .  10  60  1  00 

Sage— Summer  Savory,  Sweet  Marjo¬ 
ram,  Tliyme,  Basil,  Lavender,  etc . p'kt. .  10 

No  order  will  be  executed  at  tlie  above  rates  for  less  tlian 
the  amount  specified.  When  smaller  quantities  are  ordered, 
they  will  be  sent  at  packet  prices.  For  a  more  complete  list 
of  Seeds  with  directions  for  culture.  See  our  Catalogue,  and 
“  Guide  to  the  F’lower  and  Kitclien  Garden.” 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 


New  White  Dielytra. 

Dielytra  (Dicentra)  Spectabilis  alba. 

Another  year’s  trial  confirms  wliat  we  have  previously  said 
of  this  charming  novelty.  Its  delicate  blossoms,  graceful 
habit,  and  beautiful  foliage,  will  cause  it  to  become  a  gener¬ 
al  favorite,  and  no  garden,  liowever  small,  will  he  complete 
witliout  it.  It  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  original 
variety,  and  as  a  decorative  plant  for  tlie  cemetery  it  stands 
unrivaled. 

Strong  and  well  rooted  Pot  Plants  ■will  he  ready  for  deliv¬ 
ery  about  the  first  of  April,  and  will  be  mailed  post-paid  to 


any  address  in  the  Union  upon  receipt  of  the  price.  Ono 
Plant,  $1 ;  Six  Plants,  $5 ;  Twelve  Plants,  $9.  A  few  one 
year  old  ground  roots  for  propagation,  $5  each. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

CHOICE  VARIETIES  of  the  TOMATO. 

The  following  varieties  of  this  valuable  esculent  will  be 
mailed  to  applicants  upon  receipt  of  tlie  price  affixed  : 

Tiltlen’.s  New  Seedling.— -A  new  and  truly  valua¬ 
ble  variety,  oval  sliaped,  tlie  color  a  brilliant  scaiiet,  skin 
smooth,  glossy,  and  rarely  wrinkled,  very  productive,  an 
excellent  market  variety,  packet,  25  cents. 

Extra  Early  York,  tlie  earliest  variety,  very  prolific, 
of  good  size,  and  fine  quality,  packet,  15  cents. 

The  Cook’s  Favorite. — Fruit  of  medium  size, 
roundish  or  oval,  smooth,  of  a  rich  deep  color,  fine  flavor, 
very  solid  and  prolific,  an  excellent  market  variety,  p’kt.  loc. 

Iie.ster’.s  Perfected,  fruit  of  large  size,  pinkish  red, 
remarkably  solid  and  of  fine  flavor,  packet,  10  cents. 
Manimotli  Ckikuakua,  often  weighs  2  and  3  lbs.  25c. 
_New  Erect  Frencli,  or  Tree  Tomato,  grows  up¬ 
right  like  a  hush,  fruit  solid  and  of  fine  quality,  very  orna¬ 
mental,  line  for  pot  culture,  packet,  10  cents. 

Also,  the  following  varieties  at  10  cents  per  packet : 

Early  Apple;  Pear  Shaped;  Yellow  Plum;  Red  and 
Yellow  Cherry  ;  Fejee  Island;  New  White  ;  Large  Yellow: 
Strawberry.  One  packet  each  of  the  15  varieties,  $1.75, 
Address _ B,  K,  BLISS.  Springfield,  Mass; 

POTATOES  Foil  SEED. 

Goodrich’s  New  Seedling?. 

Early  Goodrich,.— The  experience  of  many  growers 
tlie  past  season  has  proved  this  to  be  the  earliest  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  productive  varieties  in  cultivation. 

peclc.  huHh.  hll. 

•  $1  50  ^5  00  $1:’  00 

Calico.— A  Seedling  of  the  Garnet  Chili,  a  little  earlier 
than  that  variety,  has  a  firm  crisp  flesh,  cooks  wliite  and  ilry. 

peck.  bnsh.  bbl. 

$1  09  $3  00  $r  50 

Gleason.- Of  good  size,  fine  grain,  white  solid  flesh,  very 
productive,  peck.  bush.  bbl. 

$1  50  $0  00  $12  00 

Garnet  Chili.— Large  and  productive,  a  good  keener, 
fine  for  general  crop.  peck.  bush.  bbl. 

75  $2  00  $5  00 

Cnzco.- White  flesh,  good  size  and  flavor,  and  enor¬ 
mously  productive.  peck.  bush.  bbl. 

.  75  $'2  00  $5  00 

Early  Stevens.— A  new  variety  from  Nortliern  ■Ver¬ 
mont,  extra  early,  of  excellent  quality,  very  productive. 

peck.  bush.  bbl. 

75  .$2  00  $5  00 

Extra  Early  "White.-Very  early,  of  large  size,  flesh 
very  white,  fine  flavor,  a  fine  market  variety. 

peck.  bush.  bbl. 

75  $2  00  $5  00 

Early  Sovereign,- A  favorite  early  sort,  of  good 
quality,  keeps  well.  peck.  bush.  bbl. 

75  $2  50  $6  00 

Early  ■Wendell.— One  of  the  largest  of  the  early  vari¬ 
eties,  very  productive,  and  uniformly  of  good  quality. 

peck.  bush.  bbl. 

75  $2  00  $5  00 

Delmahoy.— A  new  second  early  variety  from  Ireland, 
medium  size,  of  excellent  flavor,  very  productive. 

peck.  bush.  bbl. 

75  $2  50  $6  00 

Jackson  "White.- An  excellent  second  early  sort, 
much  cultivated  in  New  England,  flesh  very  ivhite  and  of 
fine  flavor.  peck.  bush.  bbl. 

75  $2  00  $5.00 

New  White  Peach  Blow.— A  decided  improve¬ 
ment  upon  tlie  well-known  “  Jersey  Peach  Blow,”  flesh  wliite, 
floury,  of  most  excellent  quality,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended,  a  first  rate  market  variety. 

peck.  bush.  bbl. 

75  $2  00  $3  00 

POTATOES  BY  MAIh— For  the  accommodation 
of  those  who  reside  at  a  distance  from  Railroads  and  Expi  ess 
Offices,  we  will  send  a  package  containing  Pour  Pounds 
of  eitlier  of  tlie  above  varieties  by  mail,  post-paid,  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  One  Dollar.  No  less  than  $1.00  worth  nor  more 
than  one  kind  in  a  package  will  he  sent  by  mail.  6  P’a  for  $5 
Address _ B.  K.  BLISS.  Springfleld,  Mass. 

PRIZE  CirCITMBERS  FOR  FORCISTG. 

General  Grant.— A  new  and  superb  variety  either  for 
exhibition  or  the  table,  perfect  in  form,  solid  and  crisp,  and 
ot  a  most  agreeable  flavor.  Many  specimens  were  grown 
the  past  summer  averaging  24  to  30  indies  in  length.  It 
succeeds  well  also  in  the  open  ground.  Packets  containing 
10  Seeds,  25  cents.  Also  the  following  English  and  German 
varieties,  at  ’23  cents  per  packet.  Ayre’s’ Perpetual  Black 
Spine;  Cuthill’s  Black  Spine;  Ipswich  Stand.ard;  Woeden’s 
Symmetry ;  Victory  of  Batli ;  Giant  of  Arnstadt ;  Roman 
Empei-or;  Minster-Abbey;  Lord  Kenyon’s  Favorite;  Ne  Plus 
Ultra;  Caster's  Champion;  Colney  Hatch.  Either  of  the 
above  varieties  will  he  mailed  to  applicants  upon  receipt  of 
price  affixed.  Address  B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfleld,  Mass. 

NEW  CROP  ONION  SEED. 

Tlie  following  varieties  will  be  mailed  post-paid,  during 
the  months  of  January  and  February,  upon  receipt  of  tli'e 
prices  affixed;  Prices  for  larger  quantities  upon  application. 

per  oz.  4  ozs.  pound.  1  lb. 

Large  Red  IVetliersfleld . 20  cts.  70  cts.  $1  13  $2  00 

Large  Yellow  Dutch . 23  “  80  “  $1  25  $2  25 

Yellow  Danvers  (true) . 25  “  80  “  $150  $2  50 

"White  Portugal . 35  “  $1  20  “  $2  00  $3  75 

Potato  Onion  Sets,  per  quart,  50 

Address _ B,  K.  BLISS,  Springfleld,  Mass. 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf  Tobacco  Seed. 

Be  Sure  and  Get  tke  Best. 

A  superior  lot  raised  expressly  for  the  subscriber  by  one 
of  tlie  most  successful  cultivators  in  the  Valley  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut.— Packets  with  f  ull  directions  for  culture,  curinq. 
packiiiQ,  <fcc.,  will  he  mailed,  postpaid,  to  all  applicants  .at 
tlie  following  rates ;  1  ounce,  .50  cents;  4  ounces,  $1.50;  % 
pound,  $2.50 ;  1  pound,  $4,00.  Prices  to  dealers  in  larger 
quantities  will  be  given  upon  application. 

B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Chicory  Seed. 

The  Great  Substitute  for  CofiTee. 

A  supply  of  the  genuine  article  just  received  by  the  Sub 
scrlber,  and  will  he  mailed,  post-paid,  to  all  applicants  upon 
receipt  of  price  affixed.  Packets  containing  1  ounce,  20  cts.; 

8  ounces,  SO  cents;  1  pound,  $1.50.  Directions  for  culture 
and  curing  accompany  each  jiackage.  Address 
_  ... _ _  _  B,  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Lane’s  Purchasing  Agency, 

FOR  PURCHASING 

at  tlie  lowest  regular  price,  ally  thing  to  he 
procured  in  New-Yorh  City,  and  at 
other  accessible  points. 

Garden  Seeds  !  Flower  Seeds ! 

Exti'a  Iona  and  Israella  Grape  Vines,  also,  Adirondac, 
Allen's  Hybrid,  Concord,  &c.,  &e.  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Slirubs,  Vines,  Strawberry  Plants.  Doty’s  Clothes 
IVaslier,  $12.  .Monitor  Clothes  tVrinser,  10-lncli  uolls.  $S.50. 
Also  by  the, Dozen.  Hoosier  Fodder  Cutter,  $35.  Wilson's 
Ainmo'niated  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  $C3  per  ton.  Pure 
Bone  Flour,  $(10  per  ton. 

Special  attention  paid  to  the  purchase  of  Books  and  the 
selection  of  Private  and  Public  Libraries.' 

H.  B.  LANE,  151  Nassau  st.,  New  York. 


SEEDS !  SEEDS !  SEEDS ! 

J.  M.  TH ORB  URN  S  GO'S  An¬ 
nual  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Veg¬ 
etable  and  Agricultural  Seeds 
for  ifed®, 

■with  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  Garden  Vegetables,  is 
ready  for  mailing  to  all  applicants. 

J.  M.  THORB0RN  &  CO., 
Groweks  and  iMPonxEKs  OF  Seeds, 

13  John-st.,  New  York. 


Pear  §®ecl !  Tree  §eeds  I 

Bg  Mail  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  per  pound 
in  addition  to  these  prices: 


per  03.  per  lb. 

Peak  Seed,  of  the  growth  of  1863 . 50  cts.  $4  00 

Balsam  Fir  Seed . . . .40  ••  4  00 

Double  Spruce . . .  60  "  6  00 

Hemlock  Spruce . 60  "  6  00 

European  Silver  Fir . 20  ••  150 

Sugar  Maple . 20  "  1  50 

Catalpa . . 40  ’  •  5  00 

Deciduous  Cypress,  perfectly  hardy . 20  ■  ■  1  50 

Honey  Locust  . 15  "  1  00 

European  Larch . . . . . 23  "  2  50 

Magnolia  Acuminata . 40  "  -4  00 

Black  Austrian  Pine . 23  ’•  2  50 

Weymouth  Pine .  40"  4  00 

Pitch  Pine . 60  ■  ■  6  00 

Norway  Spruce . 20  "  1  50 

America.v  Arbor  Vit^e . 60  "  7  00 

American  Elm . 30  '  3  00 

Buckthorn . 15  "  1  00 

Quince . 40"  4  00 

Scotch  Fir . .  .30  "  3  00 

Nordman’s  New  Spruce,  (Abies  Nordmaniana) 

very  rare . pel'  os..  .$3  00 


Together  with  the  most  extensive  collection  of  Vegetable, 
Field  and  Flower  Seeds  in  tlie  country,  for  which  see  our 
Descriptive  Catalogue  for  1806 

J.  M.  TII(»BEI5IJKI^  &  CO., 
15  JIohin.<strect,  !Wew  Yorlc. 


^garden,  field  &  FLOWER  SEEDS.® 

Fresh  and  Genuine  Garden  Seeds  in  every  variety,  at 
wlioiesale  and  retail.  Copies  ihrni.slied  to  all  po.st-paid  appli¬ 
cations,  of  Morris’ Gardeh  Manual  for  186ii.  also  “Morris’ 
I’nral  Advertiser,”  devoted  to  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and 
Rural  Economy.  Wholesale  Priced  Seed  Lists  to  the  Trade. 

PASCHALL  MORPHS, 

Seed  Grower,  Dealer  and  Importer, 

1120  Market  street,  Philad’a. 


Garden  and  Flower  Seeds 

AT  WMOa.F.!SAI.E. 

Dealers  supplied  on  favorable  terms. 

Address  H.  A.  DREEB,  Seedgrower, 

PHILADELPIII.A,  PA. 


Field,  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

WILLIAM  HACKER, 

Office  ‘2.58  South  3rd  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Importer  and  Grower  of  Agricultural  and  Garden  Seeds, 
Trees,  Plants  and  Bnlhs.  Also  offers  a  few  choice  varieties 
of  Imported  Oats  and  liarle.v,  for  spring  sowing.  Country 
Mercliants,  Dealers  and  Druggists  supplied  at  tlie  lowest  rates. 

Brazilian  Pop  Corn  by  Mail. 

This  corn  has  been  anclimated  and  raised  two  years  in 
Oliio.  For  expansiveness,  softness  wlien  popped,  line  flavor, 
and  productiveness,  it  is  very  nuicli  superior  to  any  otlier. 
Soil  and  cultivation  being  good,  it  yields  from  six  to  fifteen 
ears  to  tlie  plant,  the  suckers  bearing  like  tlie  main  stalk. 

For  twenty-five  cents  direi-ted  to  .1.  A.  IIATHAW.AY,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Olio,  one  hundred  aud  fifty  grains  will  be  sent  post¬ 
paid. 


SEED  POTATOES  BY  MAIL.— Two  years’  trial 

k3|ias  proved  tills  the  niiE.\PRST  and  iiest  metliod  for  fann¬ 
ers  and  otlier'  at  a  distance,  to  get  the  best  kinds  for  trial. 
Single  paekages  sent  out  last  season  yielded  from  3to  Sbiisli- 
els.  Calico,  Early  Goydricli.  Gleason  and  Dykeman,  in  4  lb. 
package.s,  $1.  6  packages,  $5.  Buekuve.  Copiieruilne,  Cuz¬ 
co,  Clilll.  Rustveoat,  W.  P.  Blow,  and  Prince  Albert,  $l  each, 
3  packages  of  ii  kind.  $2.  or  tiie  7  kinds  for  $5.  Try  a  pack¬ 
age.  For  larger  quantities  see  CIreui.ir  now  ready. 

Address  E.  WILLIAMS,  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 


Elstabllsbed  lu  1828. 


PRICED  CATALOGUE  OF 


Also,  BUIST’S  AliMAWAC  and  GAKDEN  MAN¬ 
UAL  for  1SG6«  are  now  ready  for  distribution.  These 


Seeds  are  of  our  own  PRODUCTION,  and  are  Warrant¬ 
ed  as  we  represent  tliem.  Address,  enclosing  stamp, 
ROBERT  BUIST,  jR.,  Seed  Grower, 
_ PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 

FRESH  m  RBLUBLE¥Ei; 

BRIDGEMAN’S  Annual  priced  Catalogue  of 

VEGETAJSIiE  GAKBEN  SEEDS,  etc., 

for  1866  is  now  ready  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 
Also  ready  his  descriptive  priced  list  of 

FEOWER  SEEDS 

for  1866. 

ALiFKJED  ISKIKGEMAW, 

NO.  876  BROAOVYAY, 

New  York. 


oua  AMWCJAli  ILiLiUSTRATEO 

Seed  Catalogue  for  1866,  is  now  ready,  and  tvxU  be  forward- 
to  ail  applicants  enclosing  15  cents. 

Address 

McELWASi^  II  nos., 

Sprtn^fielA,  9Sass. 


Extra  Premium,  New  Duiilile  Zlnnia.<s,  showing 
many  new  distinct  colors  and  sliades.  A  special  premium 
awarded  liy  American  Institute  at  last  Fair.  A  large  pack¬ 
age  by  mail.  50  cents.  J.  S.  BARNES,  Box  22,  Astoria,  L.  I. 


Nansemond  seed  sweet  potatoes 

for  sale,  of  a  superior  quality.  Price  low.  Discount  on 
large  orders. 

Also  lesponsible  Agents  wanted  in  every  good  locality, 
to  sprout  on  shares.  Send  for  Terms.  Directions.  &c. 
Address  ALFRED  LEE.  Kokomo,  Howard  Co.,  Indiana. 


OTATOES  BY  MAIL.— Early  Goodrich,  Glea¬ 
son,  Calico,  and  Harrison.  1  ft.  50  cents ;  4  fts.  (4  varie¬ 
ties)  $1.50;  4  lbs.  of  either  variety.  $1.  Garnet  Chili.  Cuzco, 
and  Pinkeye  Rusty  Coat,  eacli  2.5  cents  per  lb.  Tlie  7  varie¬ 
ties  lor  $2.  P.  SUTTON,  Pittston,  Pa.,  Box  3'2S. 


PURE  DWARF  BROOM  CORN  SEED,  fVoin  se¬ 
lected  lirnsli,  well  prepared  for  p'..inting,  for  sale  liy  tlie 
original  growev.  Full  instructions  iii  groVving,  harvesting, 
&c.,  sent  on  receipt  of  '25  cents,  .Address 

D.  B.  PAGE,  Macon,  Morrow  Co..  Ohio. 


The  Most  §plceidld  FSoral  Novelty 

of  the  se.ason,  is  the  New  Hardy  White  Monthly  Pink  ; 
for  illustration  and  description,  see  Agriculturist  for  Febru¬ 
ary  1866.  Plants  by  mail,  post-paid,  $1  each. 

Seeds  by  mail,  post-paid,  $1  per  packet. 

HENDERSON  &  FLEMING,  Seedsmen  and  Florists, 

67  Nassau  street.  New  York. 


Plants  l>y  Mail. 

Wilson’s  Early  BlacltHerry,  Large.  Sweet  and 
Productive,  ahead  of  all  oilier  Blackberries  in  nnirket.  and 
brings  more  money.  Price.  1  Plant.  $2:  12  Plants.  $21. 

Philatlelpliia  HSaspberry.  2  Plants,  $1 :  12  Plants, 
$5.  Also  ll.OOO  Annie  Trees.  3  years  old,  grafted  on  seed¬ 
ling  roots,  will  be  sold  cheap  to  clear  tlie  ground. 

Send  for  Catalogues  gartis.  WILLI.A.M  PARRY, 

Clnnaminson,  N.  J. 


■J  O  PLANTS  SENT  POST-PAID.  THE  WIL- 

«gon  Rarlv  Blackberrv.  remarkakl.v  large,  sweet,  liar- 
dv  and  productive.  Prolltiiblo  because  it  will  yield  more 
ripe  fruit  in  8  weeks  tliiin  the  New  Rochelle  the  whole  sea¬ 
son.  Noticed  by  Orange  .1 mid  in  Aufiist  No.  1  plant,  $2; 
12  for  $21.  Pliiliulelpbia  RnspbeiTv  plants  $5  per  dozen.  Al¬ 
so  best  selected  list  of  Strawberries  including  New  Jersey 
Scarlet  and  Agriculturist  nr,  lowest  rates.  Price  I.lst  gratis. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 


®.ardeia  and  Flower  ii^eeds. 

Purcliasers  of  large  quantities  of  Vegetable  or  Flower 
Seeds  will  be  liberally  supplied  by 

HOVEY  &  CO.. 

„  .  53  North  Market  street,  Boston. 

Prices  forw.arded  on  application. 


NEm  STBSAWBFKISIES. 

Great  Agriculturist,  the  largest  and  best  strawberry 
In  cultivation.  12  berries  liave  been  produced  that  weighed 
one  pound,  persons  wisliing  to  secure  plants  of  tliis  splendid 
variety  sliould  send  tlieir  ordeis  early,  as  tlie  demand  cannot 
be  supplied  tlie  coming  spring.  I  liave  a  large  stock  of  very 
fine  plants,  delivered  in  rotation  as  ordered,  at  .$1  per  doz,; 
$3  for  fifty ;  $5  per  hundred,  or  $45  per  tliouBand.^lDA,  a 
splendid  new  variets’,  more  productive  than  tlie  Wilson,  $2 
per  doz.;  or  $10  per  hundred.— Green  Prolific,  a  very  large 
and  productive  kind,  $1  per  doz.;  $3  per  hundred  ;  $15  per 
tliousand.— Buffalo,  $1  per  doz.;  $3  ner  liundred  ;  $15  per 
tliousand.— French  Seedling,  a  very  large  and  early  berry, 
splendid,  $1.50  per  liundred,  $15  per  tliousand.— Russel’s 
PROLtPic,  line  for  market,  very  large  and  productive,  $1.50 
per  hundred;  $10  per  thousand— Lennig’s  White,  a  splen¬ 
did,  very  large  wliite  berry.  $1  per  doz.,  or  $3  per  liniidred.— 
Great  Austin,  very  large  and  productive,  $1.50  per  hundred; 
$10  per  thousand. 

Tlie  following  three  are  Tribune  Prize  berries,  for  wliich 
$3000  was  paid.  Brooklyn  Scarlet,  tins  took  tlie  first  prize 
at  the  great  show  in  June  last,  lor  tlie  best  flavored  berry. 
Col.  Ellsworth  and  Monitor,  are  of  monstrous  size,  and 
very  productive;  tliese  tlirce  sliould  be  in  every  collection. 
Plants,  $1  per  doz.;  $3  per  liundred.  or  .$15  per  tliousand.— 
Mead's  Seedling,  a  magnificent  new  variety,  berries  six 
inches  in  circumference,  plants  $3  per  doz.  Negro,  anew 
kind,  nearly  black,  $1  per  dozen.  12  Now  Belgian  prize  ber¬ 
ries.  all  of  tliem  very  large  and  fine.  $1  per  dozen,  or  the  12 
varieties  lor  $10.00.  Orders  addressed  to 

 IV.Vi.  S.  CARPENTER.  156  Reade-st.,  New- York. 


PRICE  LIST  FREE,  OF  THE  BEST  VARIE- 
ties  of  Strawberries.— Agric  ltmist  and  New  Jersey 
Scarlet,  $1  per  dozen  ;  $4  per  100;  $25  per  1000.  Green  Pro¬ 
lific,  By-berry  Seedling  and  Lennig's  AYhite,  50  cents  per 
dozen ;  ,$2  per  100  :  $15  per  1001).  Riissell’s  Prolific.  Bnfialo 
Seedling  and  Leed’s  Prolific,  .50  cents  per  dozen  ;  $1.50  per 
100;  $10  per  1000.  Downer’s  Prolific.  Frencli’s  Seedling,  and 
Cutter's  Seedling.  50  cents  per  dozen ;  80  cents  per  ICO;  $4  per 
1000 ;  $3.50  per  1000  for  5000  oi’  over ;  $3  per  1000  for  10,000  or 
over.  Also  other  good  varieties  at  lowest  rates. 

Til  OS.  C.  ANDREWS,  5Iooresto\vn.  Burlington  Co..  N. . I. 

Strawberry  S'laiits  for  Sale. 

Downer’s  Prolific,  French’s  Seedling,  Cutter’s  Seedling, 
each  $4  per  lOOn  ;  75  cents  per  100.  Otlier  excellent  varieties 
at  difl'erent  prices.  Price  List  sent  free  on  apiilication. 
SAM’L  C.  DeCOU,  Recklesstown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


loiia  Grape  %¥©©d« 

Of  Iona  wood  grown  from  vines  liad  of  C.  W.  GRANT— 
the  originator— the  subscriber  offers  for  sale  a  few  thousand 
well  matured  buds,  such  as  are  suitable  for  grafting  old  vines 
and  for  general  propagation.  In  the  liands  of  a  good  propa¬ 
gator  each  bud  will  produce  agood  vine.  By  proper  grafting, 
ai;  wortliless  but  ilirifty  vines  now  fully  establislied  in  gar¬ 
den  or  vineyard  can  be  made  to  produce  good  crops  of  the 
best  fruit  in  two  seasons.  Cuttings  can  be  shipped  safely  in 
the  coldest  weatlier,  and  kept  in  the  cellar  in  earth  or  sand 
until  wanted  for  use. 

Cuttings  will  be  sent  by  m.ail  securely  packed  and  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Ordei’s  should  be  sent  in  before 
March  1st.  No  orders  received  for  less  tlian  two  dollars 
worth.  Prices  as  follows.  Less  than  50  buds,  20  cents  each ; 
50  to  100  buds,  18  cents  each ;  100  or  upwards,  16  cents  each. 

Also  10,000  Delaware  buds  of  good  quality,  at  $7.50  per  1000. 

A.  BUSHNELL,  Peekskill, 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y, 

Adirondac  Grape  Nursery  and 
Vineyard. 

Wholesale  and  retail.  We  can  furni.sh  superior  Vines  In 
large  quantities  to  the  trade,  of  the  following  :  Adirondac 
Allen’s  Hybrid,  Concord.  Creveling.  Cuyaliogn,  Delaware, 
Diana.  Hartford  Prolific.  Iona,  Israella,  Maxatawny,  Miles 
Northern  Muscadine,  Rebecca,  Rogers’  Hybrids.  Plierman  ana 
Union  Village.  Also  the  best  Foreign  'Varieties,  carefully 
packed  and  forwarded  bv  Express,  or  by  Mail,  pre-paid. 
Send  for  Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue. 

JOHN  5V.  BAILEY  &  CO., 

Feb.  1st.  1866.  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

VENEEH  FRUIT  BASKETS. 
Beecher’s  Patent  May  31st,  1864. 

These  Baskets  are  tiiorouglily  ventilated,  and  when  packed 
in  Crates,  are  warranted  to  transport  safely  to  all  markets, 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  and  all  other  small 
fruits  tliat  are  marketable. 

For  style,  convenience  In  picking  and  Iiandling,  and  for 
profit  to  Fruit  Growers  and  Commission  dealers,  they  have 
no  equal. 

Tlie  First  Prize  was  awarded  these  Baskets  at  the 
Horticultural  Exhibition  of  tlie  American  Institute,  held  at 
Cooper  Union.Iast  season  ;  and  recommendations  IVora  many 
of  our  most  prominent  and  successful  fi  uit  men  throughout 
the  country  endorse  this  decision. 

Baskets  and  Crates  can  be  liad  of  W.  H.  Carpenter,  90 
Vesey-st.,  N.  Y.;  C.  B.  Rogers,  133  Market-st.,  Philadelphia ; 
Richard  Cromwell.  40  &  48  Llglit-st.,  Baltimore ;  and  by  deal¬ 
ers  generally  tliroughout  Town  and  Country. 

Manufactured  only  by 

A.  BEECHER  &  SONS, 

Weat-vlUc,  Conn. 

By  whom  Circulars  will  be  sent  on  application  with  stamp. 


A  Rare  Opportunity ! 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Amerionn  Frnit  Basfeet  (for 
the  transportation  of  Strawherries.  <.t:e.,)  will  sell  their  pa¬ 
tents  for  a  given  number  cf  States,  both  for  that  popular 
Basket  and  a  most  iugeiiioiia  Machine  lor  making  Baskets. 
Tina  is  an  enterprise  which  can  not  fail  to  Interest  any  ener¬ 
getic  linslness  man.  however  good  his  present  employment. 
For  particulars  address 

'  AMERICAN  BASKET  COMPANY, 

Office  313  Chapel-st.,  New-Haven,  Conn. 
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IBloom-ingtoii  IVtii'ssery, 
240  Acres  I  S  4th  Year  I 

Apple,  1  and  2  year,  also  1st  class  3  to  5  year  Standard 
Apple;  Dwarf  Apple;  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear, 
Plum,  Clierry,  Hale’s  Early  Peacli,  Apricot, 
Mulberries,  Currants,  Gooseberry,  Kittatin- 
jiy,  and  other  Blackberries.  Iona,  laraella,  Adirondac,  with 
ceneral  assortment  of  Grapes.  Ap|ile  and  Pear  Itoot^Grafts, 

fine 


Chili,  . . . . . — - . - ..  - 

son.— Kvergreens,  very  large  stock,  mostly  meduim  and 
small  sizes.— Ornamental  Trees  and  Shriibs,  Roses,  the  very 
largest  and  best  assortment  we  know  of,  over  GOO  varieties.— 
Dalilias,  Lilies  Gladiolus,  Tniieroses,  Pieonies.- Green-House 
and  Bedding  Plants.— Having  Might  large  Houses  we  can 
furnisli  a  Splendid  Floral  Collection.  Send  2  Red  stamps 
for  Catalogues.  Address  PHtENIX, 

Bloomington,  Illinois. 


100,000  G5-I2:A.JPJES, 

Including  all  the  best  sorts  for  Vineyards  or  private  lands, 
at  the  lowest  rates.  Sent  by  Express,  or  pre-paid  by  mail, 
carefully  packed.  Agents  Wanted.  Catalogues  to  any  Ad¬ 
dress.  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nurseries, 

Plymouth,  Mass. 

rf^HE  TRUE  CAPE  COD  CRANBERRY  FOR 

P'all  planting,  for  Upland  and  garden  culture,  and  for 
swamps.  Under  niy  method  of  cultivation  the  yield  last  sea¬ 
son  on  Upland  was  over  400  bushels  per  acre.  Explicit  di¬ 
rections  ior  cultivation  with  pi-ices  of  plants,  with  nursery 
catalogue  complete,  will  be  sent  to  any  address.  Agents 
AVante''d. 

B.  JI.  WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  JIass. 

t  pear,  paradise.  Qum^, 

IJrpium,  Cherrv  and  Apple  Stocks,  of 
■  ■  ■  B.  J'l.  WATSO.V,  Old  Colony 

Catalogues  are  now  ready. 


Srime  quality,  for  sale  by 
urseries,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Trowbridge’s  Grafting  Wax. 

Of  first  quality,  put  up  in  lib.,  and  J^lb.  rolls,  for  con¬ 
venient  use,  and  recommended  hy  Messrs.  Bronson.  Graves 
&  Selover.  Nurserymen,  P  B  Mead,  and  Chas.  Downing, 
Esq's.,  and  many  others.  It  is  also  used  for  Flesh  wounds, 
and  for  sealing  fruit  cans.  Prepared  by  F.  TROWBRIDGE, 
Milford,  Conn.,  .and  for  sale  by  the  Seed  Stores  in  llie  princi¬ 
pal  cities  and  country. - Also  Crauberry  Plants  In  any 

quantity,  for  sale. 

To  Ag’CBBts  iind  tin©  Trad©. 

My  Autumn  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  with  great  induce¬ 
ments  to  Agents.  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony'Nurseries, 

Plymouth.  .Mass. 

Y  WHOLESALE  LIST  OF  GARDEN  AND 

Flower  Seeds  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion.  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nurseries  and  Seed 
Establishment,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

tofahmeHs. 

80,000  Barrels  of  Lodi  Pondrette 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  This  Poudrette  has  been 
on  the  market  for  2G  years,  and  has  held  its  place  among  alt 
other  fertilizers  as  the  Best  and  Clicapcst,  being  sold 
for  ¥40  per  ton  less  than  otber  fertilizers,  with  just  as  good 
results.  It  is  manufactured  from  tlie  night  soil  of  New  York 
City,  which  tlie  subscribers  have  the  exclusive  contract  for 
removing  to  their  works.  Its  oiilef  recommendations  are  its 
economy,  the  quick  growtli  it  gives  to  tlie  plant,  ripening  a 
crop  from  two  to  tliree  weeks  earlier,  and  an  increased  yield 
of  50  to  100  per  cent.  It  is  used  most  extensively  upon  Corn, 
Tobacco,  Potatoes,  and  Garden  Vegetables.  Is  perfectly  in¬ 
odorous,  harmless  to  vegetation,  can  be  applied  directly  to 
the  seed  williout  injury,  and  yet  is  as  powerful  as  Peruvian 
Guano,  and  unlike  Guano,  does  not  leave  the  soil  in  an  e.x- 
hausted  condition.  A  pamphlet  with  the  experience  in  Its 
ttse  of  several  hundred  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  some  of  them  having  used  it  for  over  20  years, 
■will  be  sent  to  any  person  applying  to  our  address. 

Price— $2.00  per  Barrel  of  four  Bushels. 

Address 

THE  LODI  MAiVliFACTURING  C03IPA1AY, 

66  Courtlandt  Street, 

_ _ YORK. 

Bruce’s  Patent  Concentrated 
Manure, 

Manufactured  from  Animal  Filler,  Blood  and  Pure  Ground 
Bones.  GRIFFIN G  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

oS  &  00  Courtland-st.,  New-York. 

Send  for  Circular. 

GJ-U.A.]NO.=’=’  ' 

No.  1  Peruvian  Guano,  also  Baker’s  Island 
and  other  PUospliatic  (Bone)  Guanos  of  the  richest. 
;  quality,  genuine  as  imported,  and  pure  article.  Also  Man¬ 
ipulated  Guano,  consisting  of  No.  1  Peruvian  and 
Baker’s  Island  Guano,  making  a  very  rich  and  sub- 
I  stantial  fertilizer.  For  sale  in  quantity  to  suit  purchasers  by 
j  J.  B.  S IRDY,  53  South-st.,  cor.  of  Wall,  New  York. 

I  (A  fair  deduction  made  to  Dealers.) 

For  further  particulars  send  for  Circular. 

NOo  1  F©F6a¥iaDS  ©Maaiio,  ' 

of  recent  importations,  for  sale  by 

CHAPMAN  &  VANWTCK, 

ITO  Front  street.  New  York. 

Oxiasio  Z  Grxiaiio  I  <3-iiaiio  I 

.  Pure  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano  now  in  the  m.arket  and  sold 
ky  griffing  &  CO.. 

53  &  09  Courtlandt-st.,  New-York. 


WANTED  March  1st.  a  Farmer  on  a  forty  acre  lanii,  In 
iVcstchestcr  Co.,  N.  V.,  a  middle-aged,  married  Aiiieri- 
onn  who  can  bring  first-class  references. 

G.  G.  HALSTEAD,  52  Murray-st.,  New  York. 

Doty’s  Clothes”^ Washer 

AND 

CHURN  POWER. 

NOW  WARRANTED  TO  RAPIDLY  CLEANSE 
THE  DIRTIEST  CLOTHING 

Witliosit 

Tlie  Proprietors  are  happy  to  announce  that  their  iate 
Improvements  and  tlie  discovery  of  a  more  eftioient  process 
of  washing,  enable  tliem  now  to  'Wabeant  their  great 

siiad  lialjor  Saver§, 

already  the  best  and  mo,st  popular  in  use— to  be  capable  of 
enabling  a  person  to  tliorouglily  cle.anse  even  the  dirtiest 
sliirts,  "STEEAKS”  included,  witliout  a  particle  of  rubbing, 
witliout  chemicals,  with  moderate  labor,  and  without  danger 
of  WEAR  OR  TEA  it. 

Exclusive  of  lieating  suds,  wringing,  rinsing,  etc.,  a  week’s 
wasliiiig  for  a  famiiy  of  six  nersons  mav  be  done  witli  our 
Family  Size  IVaslier  in  HALF  AN  HOUli! 

The  DOTY  WasUcr  took  <ke  FIRST  PRE¬ 
MIUM,  a  lai-gc  Silver  Medal,  at  the  gi-eat 
Pair  of  tlie  American  Institute,  Just  closed. 

and.  I^eliect  I 

“It  is  worth  one  dollar  per  week  in  any  family.  After  a 
ye.ar’s  use,  ‘our  maciiiiie’  is  tliouglit  more  of  to-day  than 
ever  tiefore.’'— Solox  Kobinsox,  Agi'iculUtral  Editor  of 
The  Keio  York  Tribune. 

Perliaps  you  will  ask  Ilow  tliis  Waslier  can  clean  clothes 
witliout  vearing  them.  We  answer:  In  using  it,  your 
dollies  liave  tlie  advantage  of  being  cleansed  in  suds  liot 
and  strong  enongli  iodinsolve  all  dirt  and  grease,  lienee  it  has 
only  to  rinae  tliem  out ;  wliereas,  in  washing  by  iiand,  tlie 
liaiids  cannot  be  lioriie  in  suds  so  hot  and  strong,  and  tlie 
clotlies  must  necessarily  be  rubbed  and  worn  to  get  tliem 
clean. 

Now  can  yon  not  better  afford  to  buy  a  niacblne  than  to 
buy  extra  clothes  that  will  amount  in  a  single  year  to  more 
tlian  double  tlie  price  of  llie  madiiiie,  and  to  si.x,  eiglit.  yes, 
ten  times  its  price  during  the  time  it  will  last?  How  can 
yon  make  a  better-paving  investment? 

Our  Salesiiieii  are  DOING  GOOD  AND  JiAKING  MON¬ 
EY,  and  ice  want  a  good  one  in  even/  town. 

The  cdelirated  UNIVERSAL  CLOTHES  fVRINGER  sold 
also  by  the  uudci'Sigued.  For  further  particulars  Address 
R.  C.  BROAVNING, 
General  Agent,  No.  32  Courtlaiidt-st.,  N.  Y. 
NOTE.— Persons  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  IMissoiiri,  Iowa, 
Jlinnesota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dacotah,  Address  the 
Proprietors, 

JANESVILLE,  WIS. 

NEGLECTED  COUGH,  COLD, 
AN  IRRITATED  OR  SORE  THROAT, 
if  allowed  to  progress,  results  in  serious 
I  Pulmonary,  Bronchial,  and  Asthmatic  Dis- 
leases,  oftcntiniesincuralile.  Bnow.x's  Bkon- 
'cHiAL  Teoohes  reacli  directly  tlie  affected 
parts,  and  give  almost  imniediate  relief. 
For  Beoxciiitis.  Asi'hma,  Cataerh,  and 
Consumptive  Coughs  the  Troclies  are  use¬ 
ful.  Public  Speakers  and  Singers  should  liave  the  Troch¬ 
es  to  clear  and  strengthen  the  Voice.  TIio.se  wlio  overtax 
tlie  voice,  and  are  exposed  to  sudden  changes,  should  use 
them.  Obtain  only  tlie  genuine.  “Brown’s  Broucliial  Troch¬ 
es,”  having  proved  tlieir  eflicacy  by  a  test  of  many  years, 
are  liiglily  recommended  and  prescribed  liy  Pliysiciaus,  and 
have  received  testimonials  from  many  eminent  inen. 

“I  have  never  changed  niy  mind  respecting  them  from  the 
first,  excepting  to  think  yet  better  of  that  which  I  began 
tliiuking  well  of.” 

Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
Sold  by  .all  Druggists  and  Dealersin  Medicine  in  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  countries,  at  35  cents  per  box. 


Is  the  greatest  invention  of  the  age.  Every  ruptured  person 
should  read  his  pamplilet.  Sent  Free. 

No.  11  Aiin-sfrecf,  Nexv  York. 

^iromoM 
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Kerosene  Lights! 


IVES’  PATENT  LAMPS 


Orange  Judd,  Esq. 

Home  Insurance  Co. 
International  Insurance  Co. 
Nortli  American  Ins.  Co. 
Lorillard  Insurance  Co. 
Plioenix  Insurance  Co. 

Astor  Insurance  Co. 
vvitlows  and  Orphans  Ins.  Co. 
Pacific  Insurance  Co. 

Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock. 
Tlieodore  Tilton,  Esq. 

J.  E.  Halsey  &  Co. 


are  used  and  approved  by 
N.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  Indenendent. 
Central  National  Bank. 
Brown  Bros.  &  Co. 
Brig.  Gen.  Win.  Hall. 

H.  Ricliards,  Esq. 

J.  C.  Derby.  Esq. 

Prof.  D  G.  Eaton. 

Will.  B.  Dana,  Esq, 
Frank  Leslie.  Esq. 

J.  M.  Bradstrcct  &  Son, 
Sargent  &  Co., 


and  a  great  many  others  in  citv  and  country. 

OISSATiSFIEQ  OAS  CONSUMERS, 

and  the  Public  generally;  are  invited  to  call  and  examine, 
or  send  for  Circular  giving  Testimonials,  Cuts,  Prices.  &c. 

JULIUS  IVES  &  CO., 

IS  Beeliman-st.,  IS'ew-'V'orli. 


Fancy  fowls  for  Sale. — PlicasniUs,  Ducks, 

&o.  Sendfor  a  Circular:  enclose  stamn  to 

BENJ,  HAINES,  Ji!.,  Ellzabotli.  N.  J. 


The  Challenge  Washing  Machine 

Is  warranted  to  wash  easier,  better  and  quicker. 
and  with  less  wear  to  the  clotlics  tlian  any  other  machine 
or  process,  and  to  wash  clean  4  shirts  in  4  minutes;  6 
SHIRTS  ill  7  minules,  and  oflicrclotlics  ill  proportion.  Weighs 
hut  30  lbs.,  costs  but  $7  to  ¥9.  Sample  iiiachines  sent  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  and  money  refnndcfi  if  tliev  lail  to  give  per¬ 
fect  SATISFACTION.  Cliilis  of  0  at  tlie  pi  ieo  of  5. 

We,  tlie  undersigned,  have  used  ilie  Clialltnge  Washing 
Macliine  in  our  faniilies,  and  can  freely  recoiimieiid  it.  We 
are  likewise  acquainted  wiili  S.  W.  Palmer  &  Co.,  and  know 
them  to  behoiiorahle  and  reliable  men,  and  believe  lliat  per¬ 
sons  will  be  pei'fectiv  secure  in  sciidiu"  tliem  money  for  Ma- 
Clitnes.  Rev.  Win  Hosmer,  Editor  or  Northern  Independ¬ 
ent  ;  Rev.  Will.  C. Steele,  Pastor  of  North-street,  M.  E.  Cliiirch, 
Auburn  :  Rev.  B.  I.  Ive.s,  Chaplain  of  Aiiiiurn  State  Prison; 
Rev.  D.  D.  Lore.  Editor  of  Nortliern  Cliristlan  Advocate; 
Knapp  &  Peck,  Editors  and  Proprietors  Auburn  Advertiser; 
Rev.  Clins.  Hawley,  1st  Pres.  Cliurcli,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  F.ev. 
D.  A.  Whecdon,  Blecker-st.  M.  E.  Church,  Utica.  N.  Y. 

Agents  wanted  everywliere.  Tliey  are  making  from  $100 
to  $400  per  month.  Send  enclosing  stamp  for  circular  giving 
full  descriptions  and  1000  references. 

Tlie  Challenge  Wringer  and  Ironer  combines  a  perfect 
Wringer  and  a  perfect  ironing  machine  forironiiig  'Without 
Heat,  and  as  quickly  ns  tlie  articles  would  be  run  through 
a  Wringer.  Send  for  Circular. 

S.  W.  palmer  &  CO.,  Auburn,  N  Y. 

THE  ■ 


This  Wringer  has  again  taken  tiie  first  premium  In  the 
Great  Fair  of  the  American  InatiUile— it  lias  also  taken  the 
FIR.ST  PKEMiu.M  at  ttic  State  Fairs  of  New-York,  Vermont, 
Pennsylvania,  Olilo.  Micltigan.  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin.  Connecticut  River  Valley  Fair.  Clmmplafn 
Valley  Fair,  and  at  most  of  the  County  mid  Institute  Fairs 
throughout  tlie  countrv.  Over  200,000  have  been  sold,  and 
are  now  in  use  in  tlie  United  States,  and  we  never  heard  of 
one  that  not  liked. 

The  Universal  is  superior  to  all  otlier  'Wringers,  in  iiav- 
ing  large  roils  of  solid  India  Rubber,  so  protected  by  strong 
cog-wheels  tliat  tiiey  cannot  slip  or  break  loose  from  the 
shaft.  Its  strong  wood  frame  cannot  lie  broken,  anti  does 
not  rust  or- soil  the  clothes.  Every  Universal  Wringer  is 
WARRANTED. 

We  select  a  few  testimonials  from  persons  widely  kno'wn 
to  the  public,  wlio  speak  from  actual  experience,  and  are 
above  suspicion  of  misstatement. 

“Mv  family  would  as  soon  give  up  tlie  cooking-stove  as 
this  Glothes  Wringer.  It  cannot  be  too  liiglily  recom- 
inended.”— [Solon  Robinson. 

“  After  a  constant  use  of  the  Universal  Clothes  Wring¬ 
er  for  more  Ilian  four  years  in  my  I'aiiiily,  I  am  aufliorlzed 
by  tlie  ‘powers  tliat  be’  to  gri’e  it  the  most  unqualified  praise, 
and  to  pronounce  it  aii  iiidispensaiile  part  of  tlie  macliinery 
of  liousekeeping.”— [Rev.  Henry  Warq  Beecher. 

“This  is  tlie  first  'Wringer  I  have  found  tliat  Avonld  stand 
the  service  required  of  it.”— J.  P.  Huggins,  Lovejoy’s  Hotel. 

“  We  think  the  Machine  much  more  than  pays  for  itself 
EVERY  year  in  the  SAVING  OP  GARMENTS.  We  tliiiik  it  im¬ 
portant  the  Wringer  slioiild  lie  fitted  witli  COGS.” — [Orange 
Judd,  Editor  of  American  Agriculturist. 

“  I  heartily  commend  it  to  economists  of  time,  money  and 
contentment.”— [  I'lie  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows. 

PRICES— Large  size,  $10;  Medium,  $.3.50  On  receipt  of 
the  price  from  places  where  no  one  is  selling,  we  will  send 
the  WRINGER  free  of  freight  charges. 

A  good  canvasser  can  make  money  rapidly  selling  them  in 
every  town.  Exclusive  sale  guarantied  and  lilieral  terms 
given  to  responsible  parties  who  first  apply.  Descriptive  Cir¬ 
cular  and  terms  sent  free. 

Tlie  celebrated  DOTY’S  CLOTHES  WASHER,  which  has 
just  taken  tlie  First  Premium  at  tlie  Great  l-'nir  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute,  is  sold  also  hy  the  undersigned. 

K.  C.  BROWNING,  General  Agent, 

No.  .32  Conrtlandt-st..  New-5'nrk. 

fATMTCODK  MUH* 

THE 
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Covered  with  Beatitifiil  'Wiiite  Duck,  tlie  Best, 

tlie  cheapest,  and  most  durable,  Cork  Rolls,  Cog  Wheels, 
Galvanized  Iron  Fraiiie.  Depot  of  the  Company,  494  Broad¬ 
way.  New-York.  Price  $3.00.  Agents  and  Snippers  liberally 
dealt  Avith.  Send  for  Circular. 

India  fslovcs 

are  an  invaluable  protection  for  the  hands  in  Gardening, 
Hoti.sework,  etc.,  and  a  certain  cure  for  Chapped  Hands, 
Salt  Rheum,  etc.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $1  50  for 
Ladies’  sizes  ;  $1  75  for  Gentlemen’s,  by 

GOODYEAR  I.  R,  GLOVE  MF’G  CO., 

‘205  Broadway,  New-York. 

CJIlEtUDM  FAIiM  mit 

LINDLEY  M.  ELKINTON, 

MANUKA  CTUBEB, 

116  Margaretta  Street,  Bhiladelphia. 
FOR  SALE  BY  DRUGGISTS. 

SSI  A  MONTH  MADE  by  DISCHARGED 
W  JI  ?^^"Soldiers  and  otliers,  witli  Stencil  Tools.  Don't 
fall  to  send  for  our  free  Catalogue,  containing  full  particu¬ 
lars.  Address  S.  M.  SPENCER, 

Brattlcboro,  Vt. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


[Februauy, 


FAIRBAIKS’  STANDARD  SCALES. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  ORIGINAL  INVENTORS,  AND  WARRANTED  ACCURATE  AND  DURABLE 

IN  EVERY  RESPECT. 


PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES. 


HAY  AND  CATTLE  SCALES. 


These  Scales  are  adapted  to  every  branch  of  trade,  and  the  wants  of  every  class  in  the  country.  Among  the  many  modifications 
manufactured,  may  be  mentioned  Scales  for  Farmers,  Dairymen,  Grocers,  Iron  Founders,  Druggists,  Bankers,  Coal  Dealers,  Millers,  Rail* 
Roads,  etc.,  etc.  Complete  descriptive  Catalogues  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  application. 

WAREHOUSE  AND  GENERAL  AGENCY. 

FAIRBANKS  &.  OO., 

Broadway,  New  York. 


Dana’s  Patent  MetaSlIe  ^heep 


Label, 

As  illustrated  above,  has  been  adopted  .and  used  the  past  sea¬ 
son,  with  the  most  perfect  success,  by  liundreds  of  the  best 
flock-m.asters  in  the  country.  Now  is  the  best  time  to  insert 
the  label,  and  to  register  the  flock. 

In  order  to  introduce  these  labels  into  towns  where  I  have 
no  Agent,  I  wilt  send  100  Labels,  (stamped  with  any  name 
ordered,  and  numbered  from  1  to  100,)  by  mail,  postage  paid, 
upon  the  receipt  of  the  price,  ,$3.00  per  hundred.  Also,  a 
Bound  Sheep  Register,  arranged  for  keeping  a  record  of  a 
flock  of  400  sheep,  for  flvc  years,  with  full  instructions  for 
inserting  the  label,  and  registering  tlio  flock. 

Address  C.  H.  DANA,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer, 

West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


To  make  the  Best  Qiriality  with  the  greatest 

SavlBij?  of  Labor  and  Fuel, 

Use  the  Celebrated 

CDOffi’S  EVAPORATOR. 

Maple  Circular  and  Descriptive  Pamphlet  sent  free  of 
charge,  on  application.  Parties  desiring  an  Agency  will 
please  write  ns  at  once. 

Pure  Sorgo  and  Impiiee  Sero  of  the  best  varieties. 
Send  for  Circular.  BLYMYER,  B.\TRS  &  DAY, 

Manslield,  Ohio. 


Every  Farmer  who  has  Farm  Ften- 

sils  worth  preserving,  can  add  Fifty  per  cent,  to 
tlieir  wear  by  keeping  them  protected  witli 

F'he  Giitta  Percha  Cement  Paint. 

The  cheapest  and  best  preservative  Paint  in  tlie  world,  for 
wood  and  metals  of  all  kinds,  and  for  painting  and  repairing 
Tin  and  other  Roofs. 

It  has  been  tested  eight  years,  is  always  ready  for  use. 

Manufaetarers  of  Ap^rictiltural  Sm- 

plements  will  iiiiil 

The  Olach  Diamond  Varnish 

equal  to  the  best  lor  all  purposes  where  a  quick  drying, 
lustrous  varnish  is  required.  It  costs  only  one  quar¬ 
ter  as  much. 

The  Craitta  Percha  Cement  Roofing; 

costs  half  as  much  as  Tin,  and  can  be  applied  by  any  one. 
THE  JOHNS  &  CROSLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Sole  Manufacturers, 

No.  78  William-street,  cor.  Liberty,  New-York. 


American  roofing  company. 

GREEN'S  PATENT. 

This  Company  is  now  prepared  to  furnish  one  of  the  best 
articles  of  ROOFING  ever  introduced,  consisting  of  a  STOUT 
MATERIAL  made  WATER-PROOF  by  a  COMPOUND  of 
INDIA  RUBBER,  hardened  by  a  coat  of  METALLIC  PAINT, 
prspRi'cd  6xpr6ssly 

Tne  WHOLE  FABRIC  has  been  thorouglily  tested,  is  en¬ 
tirely  WATER-PROOF,  and  uuafl'ected  by  clianges  of 
weather. 

It  rolls  up  and  unrolls  like  a  piece  of  Oil  Cloth. 

It  is  designed  for  covering  RAILWAY  CARS,  STEAM¬ 
BOATS,  D'WELLINGS,  BARNS  and  SHEDS.  It  can  be 
laid  down  by  any  sensible  working  man. 

It  Is  cheaper  than  any  known  rooiing  of  equal  durability. 
It  can  be  seen  in  use  and  samples  liad  by  applying  at  tlie 
Office  of  the  Company,  No.  94  Wall-st.,  New-York. 

HENRY  SMITH,  Agent. 


The  Alexander  8prin|^  ^cat. 


This  Seat  for  Farm  Wagons  is  unsurpassed  in  style,  com¬ 
fort,  simplicity,  cheapness,  and  durability  ;  the  Farm  Wagon 
without  it  is  Incomplete.  Agentsand  manufacturers  wanted 
In  every  town  and  city.  All  the  material,  except  the  wood, 
furnished  on  liberal  terms,  with  full  directions  for  making. 
County  and  State  Rights  for  sale.  Send  for  Circular  and 
Terms.  TIIOS.  J.  ALEXANDF.R,  Westville,  Franklin  Co.,  O. 

ERRITORIAirRIGHTS,  County  .and  State,  for 

Wliitcomli’s  noinilar  Wheel  Rake— simple,  eflicient  and 
cheap.  Address  ELBERT  AVHITE,  Stamford,  Conn. 


Fairchild’s  Patent  Corn  and 
Pumpkin  Seed  Planter. 

This  machine  is  a  perfect  success,  and 
should  not  he  judged  by  others,  that  have 
failed  to  give  satisfaction.  It  plants  corn 
and  pumpkin  seed,  both  at  the  same  time 
if  desired,  or  either  separately,  and  will 
also  plant  beans,  doing  its  work  evenly 
as  though  by  hand,  and  leaving  the  seed 
covered  It  can  be  altered  to  plant 
more,  or  less  seed  in  a  hill,  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired,  and  will  do  the  work  of  three  or 
four  men.  Being  made  of  Iron  and  Steel, 
it  is  very  diirable,  and  will  work  in 
stony  soil  williout  receiving  injury.  It 
will  not  clog,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  is 
free  from  the  objections  of  other  ma¬ 
chines,  of  which  any  one  will  he  satis¬ 
fied  on  examination.  No  farmer  can 
afford  to  do  without  it ;  as  it  saves  three- 
fourths  the  labor  of  planting;  and  the 
use  of  It  for  one  season  will  more  than  repay  its  cost.  It 
weighs  6K  pounds,  and  costa  but  $8,  if  purchased  directly  of 
the  makers,  PORTER,  DE  LONG  &  CO.,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 
or,  VAN  NOSTKAND  &  LYON,  119  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


OOD  BUSINESS  for  Farmers  and  Farmers’  boys. 
XJBTo  inti'oduce  several  new  .'Vgricultural  Implements  of 
great  merit.  Send  for  Illustralecl  Circular  and  'Terms,  to 
PEEKSKILL  PLOW  WORKS,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


TOOE’S  PREMIUM  IMPROVED  CHEESE  VAT. 
-“-WThe  best  in  tlie  world.  Factory  Vats,  Presses,  Screws, 
Hoops,  Curd  Cutters,  &c,,  &c.  U®”  Send  for  Circular,  Mad¬ 
ison,  Oliio,  180G.  H.  A.  ROE. 

For  sale. — An  invention  for  Blasting  Timber. 

Cheap,  Simple,  Safe  and  Efficient.  Address 

J.  K.  WHITESIDE,  Milford,  Delaware. 


Elastic  rake  rods  for  the  wheel  Horse  ■ 

Rake,  Address  ELBERT  WHITE.  Stamford.  Conn, 

BAUGH’S  RAW  BONE 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 

Manufactured  by  BAUGH  &  SONS,  No.  20  South  Delawara  I 

Avenue,  Philadelphia.  i 

Has  now  been  before  the  public  under  one  name  and 
standard,  for  Twelve  Years.  It  h,as  been  used  upon  all 
crops  with  remarkable  success,  and  by  tliousands  of  Farm-  j 
ers  m  tlie  Atlantic  States.  Tlie  present  indications  arc  that  i 
we  shall  have  a  greatly  increased  demand  over  last  spring  i 

and  fall  seasons,  and  we  advise  Farmers  to  send  in  tliejr  or-  ; 

ders  to  their  respective  Dealers  at  an  early  day,  that  all  may  ■ 
be  supplied  promptly.  BAUGH  &  SONS.  j. 

No.  20  South  Delaware  Avenue,  ; 

PHILADELPHIA.  ! 


The  Cheapest  and  Best  manure  for  raising  Tobacoo  and 
otlier  crops.  Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

CHAS.  HALLETT  &  GOh 

Greenport,  L.  L 
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FBINCIPAIm 

100  00 
100 'DO 


BEST  FARMING  LANDS  in  the  WORLD 

FOE,  SAT^E  BIT  THE 

ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  CO., 

Xn  Tracts  to  suit  Purchasers)  AT  IiOW  PRICES) 

THE  nilHOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY  HAVE  FOR  SALE, 

600,000  ACRES  of  the  best  Farming  Lands  in  the  Country. 

The  road  extends  from  Dunleith,  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  State,  to  Cairo,  in  the  extreme  southern 
part,  with  a  branch  from  Centralia,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  miles  north  of  Cairo,  to  Chicago,  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan — altogether  a  length  of  704  miles— and  the  land  which  is  olfered  for  sale  is  situated  upon  either 
side  of  the  track,  in  no  instance  at  a  greater  distance  than  fifteen  miles. 

State  of  Illinois. 

The  rapid  development  of  Illinois,  its  steady  increase  in  population  and  wealth ,  and  its  capacity  to  produce 
cheap  food,  are  matters  for  wonder  and  admiration.  The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  estimates 
the  amounts  of  the  principal  crops  of  18C4,  for  the  whole  country,  as  follows:  Indian  corn,  530,581 ,403  bushels; 
wheat,  160,695,823  bushels;  oats,  176,690,064  bushels;  of  which  the  farms  of  Illinois  yielded  138,356,135  bushels 
of  Indian  corn;  33,371,173  bushels  of  wheat;  and  24,273,751  bushels  of  oats — in  reality  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  corn,  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  wheat,  and  almost  one-seventh  of  the  oats  produced  m  all  the  United  States. 

Grain— Stock  Raising. 

Pre-eminently  the  first  In  the  list  of  grain-exporting  States,  Illinois  is  also  the  great  cattle  State  of  the 
Union.  Its  fertile  prairies  are  well  adapted  by  nature  to  tUo  raising  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses  and  mules;  and  in 
the  important  interest  of  pork  packing,  it  is  far  in  advance  of  every  other  State.  The  seeding  of  these  prairie 
lands  to  tame  grasses  for  pasturage  or  hay,  offers  to  farmers  with  capital  the  most  profitable  results.  The 
hay  crop  of  Illinois  in  1864  is  estimated  at  2,166,725  tons,  which  is  more  than  half  a  million  tons  larger  than  the 
crop  of  any  other  State,  excepting  only  New  York. 

Inducements  to  Settlers. 

The  attention  of  persons,  whose  limited  means  forbid  the  purchase  of  a  homestead  in  the  older  States,  is 
particularly  invited  to  these  lands.  Within  ten  years  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  has  sold  1,400,000 
acres,  to  more  than  20,000  actual  settlers:  and  during  the  last  year  204,422  acres — a  larger  aggregate  of  sales 
than  in  any  one  year  since  the  opening  of  the  road.  The  farms  are  sold  in  tracts  of  forty  or  eighty  acres, 
suited  to  the  settler  with  limited  capital,  or  in  larger  tracts,  as  may  be  required  by  the  capitalist  and  stock 
raiser.  The  soil  is  of  unsurpassed  fertility  ;  the  climate  is  healthy  ;  taxes  arc  low  ;  churches  and  schools 
are  becoming  abundant  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State  ;  and  communication  with  all  the  great 
markets  is  made  easy  through  railroads,  canals  and  rivers. 

PRICES  AND  TERMS  OP  PAYMENT. 

The  price  of  lands  varies  from  $9  to  $15  and  upwards  per  acre,  and  they  are  sold  on  short  credit,  or  for 
cash.  A  deduction  of  ten  per  cent,  from  the  short  credit  price  is  made  to  those  who  buy  for  cash. 

E  X  A  DVr  P  E  E  : 

Forty  acres  at  $10  per  acre,  on  credit;  the  principal  one-quarter  cash  down — balance  one,  two  and  three 
years,  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  m  advance,  each  year. 

Interest.  Principal.  Interest. 

Cash  Payment, . $18  00  $100  00  |  Payment  In  two  years . $6  00 

Payment  in  one  year .  12  00  100  00  |  “  three  years . 

rrhe  Same  K.and  may  be  Parebased  for  S360  Cash. 

Full  information  on  all  points,  together  with  maps,  showing  the  exact  location  of  Lands,  will  he  furnished 
on  application,  in  person  or  by  letter,  to 

LAND  COMMISSIONER,  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


VIHTEIiAND 

pARM  AIN»  FRUIT  UANRS,  in  a 

mild  and  healthful  climate.  Thirty  miles  south  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  by  Railroad,  In  New  Jersey,  on  the  same  line  of  lat¬ 
itude  as  Baltimore,  JId. 

The  soil  is  rich  and  ppodMcKoe,  varying  from  a  clay  to  a 
sandy  loam,  suitable  for  AVheat,  Grass,  Corn,  Tobacco,  Fruits 
and  Vegetables.  Tliis  is  a  great  fruit  country.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  Vineyards  and  Orchards  liave  been  planted  out  by  ex¬ 
perienced  fruit  growers.  Grapes,  Peaches,  Pears,  &c.,  produce 
immense  profits.  Vineland  is  already  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  places  in  ttie  United  States.  Tlie  entire  territory,  con¬ 
sisting  of  forty-five  square  miles  of  land,  is  laid  out  upon  a 
general  system  of  improvements.  The  land  is  only  sold  to 
actual  settlers  with  provision  for  public  adornment.  The 
place  on  account  of  its  great  beauty  as  well  as  other  advan¬ 
tages  has  become  the  resort  of  people  of  taste.  It  has  in¬ 
creased  five  thousand  people  within  the  past  three  years. 
Churches,  Stores,  Schools,  Academies,  Societies  of  Art  and 
Learning,  and  other  elements  of  refinement  and  culture  have 
been  introduced.  Hundreds  of  people  arc  constantly  set¬ 
tling.  Several  hundred  houses  are  being  constructed,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  five  hundred  will  be  built  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Price  of  Farm  land,  twenty  acre  lots  and  upward,  $25 
per  acre.  Five  and  ten  acre,  and  A’illage  lots  for  sale. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  ripen  earlier  in  this  district  than  in 
any  other  locality  north  of  NorfollqVa.  Improved  places 
for  sale. 

Openings  for  all  kinds  of  business,  Lumber  Yards,  Manu. 
factories,  Foundries,  Stores^ and  the  like. 

For  persons  who  desire  mild  winters,  a  healthful  climate. 


and  a  good  soil,  In  a  country  beautiftilly  improved,  abound¬ 
ing  in  fruits  and  possessing  all  other  social  privileges,  in  tlie 
heart  of  civilization,  it  is  worthy  of  a  visit. 

Letters  answered  and  the  Vineland  Rural,  a  paper  giving 
full  information,  and  containing  Reports  of  Solon  Robinson, 
sent  to  applicants. 

Address  CHAS.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland  P.  O.,  Landis 
Township,  New  Jersey. 

"From  Report  of  Solon  Robinson,  Agricultural  Editor 
of  The  Tribune  :  It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  fertile 
tracts,  in  an  almost  level  position  and  suitable  condi¬ 
tion  for  pleasant  farming  that  we  know  of,  this  side  of 
the  Western  Prairies, 

A^ilLL  SELL  OR  TRADE,  120  ACRES  of  Land 

in  Adair,  and  160  Acres  in  Calhoun  Counties,  Iowa.  Tliese 
pieces  are  well  located,  and  desirable.  Address  . 

_ W.  SHARP,  Pera,  Champaign  Co.,  Illinois, 

REAli  ESTATE 

Wishing  to  sell  Farms  or  Real  Estate  of  any  description, 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  will  he  likely  to  find  a  customer 
by  sending  full  description,  location,  distance  from  L.  R. 
Station,  price,  terms,  etc.  Those  wishing  to  puiThase  will 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  examine  our  register,  or  send  de¬ 
scription  of  property  and  location  wanted. 

For  Sale  CHeap,  a  first-rate  farm  of  140  acres,  at  Cro¬ 
ton  Lake,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  4  miles  from  Sing  Sing. 

JOSIAH  Q.  FOWLER,  66  Broad-st.,  New-Tork. 

Italian  Queen  Bees. 

I  have  as  good  and  pure  stock  as  can  be  found  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  For  prices,  &c.,  send  for  Circular. 

W.  C.  CONDIT,  Grinnell,  Iowa.  . 


The  Patent  dewing  Ripper. 

Recommended  by  Orange  Judd.— Price  Reduced. 

Liberal  Discount  to  Dealers. 

New  manufacturing  facilities  to  meet  the  large  demand, 
enable  me  to  sell  the  SEWING  RIPPER  for  35cents,  in¬ 
stead  of  50  cents  as  heretofore.  TliC  Ripper  will  take  out  a 
seam  faster  than  a  Sewing  Machine  can  make  it,  and  witli 
less  danger  of  cutting  tlian  with  knife  or  scissors. — Ask  at 
your  Store  for  it.  or  send  35  cents  to  A.  C.  FITCH,  151  Nas- 
sau-st.,  New-York  City,  and  get  it  by  first  mail. 


SEWINCJ  MACHINES. 

505  Broadway,  NewYork. 

Highest  Premium  Fair  American  Institute,  1865, 
(Gold  Medal).  Report  of  Committee  of  Awards: 

REASONS. 

1st.— Its  simplicity  and  great  range  of  Work. 

2nd.— Its  making  four  different  Stitches,  viz.:  The  Lock, 
Knot,  Doul)le  Lock  and  Double  Knot. 

3d.— The  Reversible  F'ced  Motion,  operated  by  simply  turn¬ 
ing  a  TTiumb  Screw,  enabling  the  operator  to  run  the  W^ork 
to  the  Riglit  or  to  tlie  Left,  and  convenience  of  Self-fastening 
tlie  ends  of  Scams. 

4th.— The  perfect  finish  and  substantial  manner  in  which 
the  Machine  is  made. 

Sth.- The  Rapidity  of  its  Working,  and  the  Quality  of  the 
Work  done. 

6tli.— Its  Self-adjusting  Tension. 

Valuable  Patent  for  Sale. 

A  Household  article,  needed  in  every  family,  already  suc¬ 
cessfully  introduced,  very  profitable,  and  requires  little  cap¬ 
ital.  Owner  has  other  business  and  will  sell  cheap.  A 
chance  seldom  met  with.  For  particulars,  address  “IN¬ 
VENTOR,”  Agriculturist  Office,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 

THE  GREAT  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE- 


GROfER&BA:KEi?S, 


HIGHEST  PREMIUM 

493  Broadway,  ]\e\v  York. 

Patent  “  Snap  & 
Catch-’em”  Fish 

t  Hook. - A  per- 

■fect  trap  spi'ings 
open  in  the  fisli's 
mouth.  Sportsmen  andBoys  all  want  them.  Sold  at  country 
stores.  Agents  wanted.  Send  ^5  cents  for  sample  Hook  and 
terms.  J(?SEPH  BRIGGS,  Proprietor,  335  Broadway,  R.  k  . 

ESTEY’S 

COTTAGE  ORGANS. 

Endorsed  by  the  highest  Authority  as  the  BEST  in 
several  essential  particulars.  (See  Agriculturist  for  Dec.) 

G.  G.  SAXE, 

_ 131  Giand-st.,  New  Y’ork. 

Adams  &  Co.’s  Golden  Pens. 

Beautiful  in  Style  ;  Superior  in  Finish  ;  Anti-Cor¬ 
rosive,  and  Unequaled  in  Quality.  Ko.  l.— Adapted  to 
general  use,  suited  to  all  kinds  of  Business  Writing.  No.  2 
textra  Fine,  for  Ladies,  Schools  and  Choice  Fenmanship. 
Twenty-five  Cents  a  Box,  12  Pens  in  a  Box.  Sent  post- 
paid  Try  tlicm  and  you  will  use  no  otlier. — Liberal  dis¬ 
count  to  Dealers  !  Splendid  inducements  to  Agents. 

aDAMS  &  CO.,  21  Bromfield-st.,  Boston. 

ClHAVER’S  PATENT  PENCIL  SHARPENER.— 

It  sharpens  a  Lead  or  Slate  Pencil  in  a  neat  and  perfect 
manner,  without  soiling  tlie  hands  in  the  least.  -Portland 
Advertiser.  “  The  best  Pencil  Pointer  ever  invented.  — 
Concord  Democrat.  Price  25  cents,  or  five  for  $1,  postpaid. 
Agents  wanted  all  over.  A.  G,  SHAVER,  New  Haven,  Conn, 

Eggs  of  Pharaoh’s  iSerpeiits. 

The  Scientific  Miracle  of  the  Age. 

Only  Twenty-Five  Cents  a  Box. 

We  will  supply  either  at  wholesale  or  retail,  these  curious 
and  wonderful  articles  wliich  are  creating  such  a  sensation  in 
tills  Country  and  Europe.  U pon  igniting  one  ot  them,  some¬ 
thing  having  thesliapeand  appearance  ot  a  serpent  comes 
from  it  and  extends  to  a  lengtli  of  nearly  tliree  feet.  1  iice 
Twentv-five  cents  a  Box,  on  receipt  of  whicli,  we  will  send 
them  by  rnaih  post-paid.  Address  ‘aDAMS  &  CO.,  21  Broni- 
field  street,  Boston.  


Patent  Animal  Fetters. 


Just  what  every  farmer  needs,  light,  strong  and  durable, 
easily  put  on  and  off,  sold  by  all  dealers  in  Fm-iiiers  Haid- 

•'..t  , _ ^  xx.J _ 4:0  on  ■Tav  HnrcPQ  MlllPS 


w......  .  — «  w..  _ _  -  LlCiVlClO  111  X 

wa're  throu^ii^t  Hie  couiitiT.  Price 

Office  335  Broadwaj-,  New  York. 


ALLORT  &  SANDFORD’S  CELEBRATED 
FLAX  BRAKE,  the  best  in  use,  for  sale  by  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  Agent.  ^  QUINCY, 

Send  for  a  Circular.  98  William-st.,  New-York^ 


THE  PH(ENIX  GAS  STOVE 

for  Cooking  and  Heating  is  the  best. 

A.  M.  LESLEY,  Manufacturer, 
No.  859  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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A.  K  WOOD  &  CO., 

EATON,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y., 

Continue  to  manufacture  tlieir  Improved 

For  Farm  and  Mechanical  purposes.  They  are  particularly 
adapted  to  drivins  Threshins;  ^raclunes,  Circular  Saws,  Mills 
of  all  kinds.  Frintini:  Presses,  Wood  or  Iron  Lathes,  Machi¬ 
nery  in  Cabinet  or  Wason  Shops,  Boring  Artesian  Wells, 
Pumping  Water,  Corn  Sliellers,  «fcc ,  &c. 

We  warrant  our  Engines  to  be  what  we  represent  them, 
and  to  give  unqualilied  satisfaction  in  all  respects. 

A.  N.  WOOD  &  CO. 

AGRICULTURAL 


HORTICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS. 


SEEDS  AND  FERTILIZERS. 


Our  establishment  has  been  so  long  and  favor¬ 
ably  known  to  the  Agricultural  public,  that 
we  do  not  consider  an  extended  advertisement 
necessary  in  order  to  call  attention  to  our 
large  and  varied  stock. 

Catalogues  and  lists  will  be  furnished  on 
application. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

189  &  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


^  Peari-Street 
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NEW-YORK. 


Produce  Commission  Mercliants, 

FOE  TUS  SALS  OP 


P.EFEPvEXCES : 


Beni.  Loder,  Esq..  N.  T. 

Ex-Pres’t.  Erie  U.  It. 
Cragin  &  Co.,  N.  Y , 
and  Chicago,  Ill. 


I  lion.  .1.  K.  Porter, 

Alhany,  N.  Y. 

Will.  S.  Thorn,  Esq.,  N.  Y. 

Pre.st.  NaT  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
I  Lane,  Son  &  Co.,  N.  Y 


Send  for  Weekly  Price  CrnRENT.  M!\rl<ing  Plate  and 
Circular  with  Packing  and  Sluppincc  directions. 

Country  Consighments  receive  special  attention. 


■Wilson’s  Early  Blackberry, 

The  laro-est,  liest  and  moat  prodnclive.  ripe  before  any  other 
Blackberry  and  brings  more  iiuyiey  in  leas  lliiic. 

PliilartelpUia  R.asplberry.— Hardy  and  productive, 
yic-ldihg  200  bushels  per  ncre  without  protection. 

an  Acres  in  Strawbcrrics.--Bcst  varieties.  Send 
for  Catalogues  gratis.  WILLIAM  I  AI.I5Y, 

Cr.iiiaminsoii,  L.  .1. 

Purebred  fowls  from  recent  Importafiona.  Fifteen  y.arle- 
ties  viz  •  Swan,  Bremen.  Toiiloiise  and  China  Geese :  Itoncn 
•rid'  Poland  Ducks,  White  and  Grey  Dorkings,  Silver  Span¬ 
gled  Ilanilmrga.  I'olands,  Black  Snanisii,  Cuban  Game,  Lcg- 
hurn.  Sebright  Bantams,  &c.  Address  ,  ,  „  , 

,  p,.  H.  h.MXES,  Box  5S,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

PKEMIUM  CniSTER  WPTITE  Prf?S  for  Sale.— 

Sent  liv  Express  to  all  parts  of  t'le  United  Stiites.  For 
Circulars  and  Price.,  Address 


FremIuBM  €lac§ler  White  Fig’s 

will  be  lurnished  by  the  subscribers,  either  singly  or  in  pairs 
(not  akin),  and  sent  bv  express  to  any  part  of  tlie  United 
States,  Canada,  or  South  America.  For  particulars  send  for 
Circular.  Address  JAMES  TOUbG,  Jr.  &  CO. 

Marshalltown,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

^end  for  Description  of  the  tinest  THOROUGH- 
^BUED,  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS,  and  Imported  Fowls 
in  America.  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salein,  Oliio. 

Miaits  to  ISee-j4.©epeB’§,” 

SE\T  FRETS  of  cliarge  to  any  address.  A  Pamphlet  of 

Elain,  practical  directions  for  flic  protltahle  management  of 
ees.  Current  “Bee  Humbugs”  exposed,  and  pretended 
“Secrets”  explained.  Italian  Bees,  &c..  &c.— “A  small  work 
on  a  great  subject.  Bee-keeping  in  a  nutsliell.”— Boston  Cul¬ 
tivator.  Address  H.  A.  KING  &  C  O.,  Nevada,  Ohio. 

E  W  AND  POPULAR  ' 

SCHOOL-BOOK. 


WOUCESTER’S  (Illustrated)  PRlTtlARY 
SPELLING-BOOK. 


This  book  contains  quite  a  large  vocabulary  of  tlie  words 
ill  common  use,  admirably  arranged  in  classes  and  lessons, 
for  teacliing,  with  tlie  least  difflciilty,  the  art  of  spelling.  It 
contains  many  new  features  which  will  commend  it  to  teach¬ 
ers  as  the  best  book  for  the  purpose  ever  publlslied.  It  lias 
met  with  unprecedented  favor,  having  since  September 
been  introduced  into  the  Public  Schools  of 
Boston, 

New  Yorlt, 

Pliiladelpliia, 

Wasliiiig'ton,  B.  €., 

Norwicli,  Ct., 

Salem, 

Marbleliead, 

Madison,  AVis., 

Monmoutli,  III., 
Kankakee,  Ill., 
Monroe,  Midi., 
and  into  the  entire  counties  of  Cedar,  Iowa,  Mifflin,  Pa., 
Stephenson  and  Mercer,  Ill.,  as  well  as  in  many  otlier  places. 

“  Tills  beautiful  little  liook  furnishes  a  progressive  course 
for  teaching  the  difficult  art  of  spelling.”— [C'ommonwealtli, 
Boston. 

“This  handsome,  well-printed  and  beaiitifnlly  il'ustrated 
little  book  deserves  favor.  Tlie  plan  will  be  found  simple 
and  progressive— to  present  a  great  deal  in  a  small  space.” 
— LPennsylvania  School  Journal. 

“Admirably  arranged,  tliereby  furnishing  a  progressive 
course  of  stu'dj',  and  also  linely  illustrated.”— [111.3  Teacher. 

“This  is  a  judicious  little  hook.”— [New  York  Teacher. 

Copies  sent  for  examination,  postage  prepaid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  ten  cents. 

BREWEBS  &  TIEESTOM, 

131  Wa,sliiiig'tO!T -Street,  ISoston. 


TILDEN’S 

SEEDLING  TOMATO. 

Having  purcliased  of  Mr.  Tilden,  the  originator  of  this 
new  and  valuable  Seed,  ills  entire  crop  of  seed,  saved  from 
tlie  very  best  specimen  Tomatoes,  we  will  furnisli  it  in  pack¬ 
ages,  at  25  cents,  50  cents  and  .$1.00. 

Tlie  first  packages  will  contain  seeds  enough  to  supply  any 
family. 

Tlie  largest  packages  sufficient  to  grow  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  plants. 

Snhscrlbers,  who  have  paid  or  do  pay  $2.00  for  tlie  Prai- 
RIK  Farmkr  for  ISGG,  will  be  ciililledtoa  50  cent  package, 
on  remitting  five  cents,  in  addition  to  subscription,  to  pay 
postage  and  putting  up.  Address, 

EaiERV  &  CO., 

Chicago,  Illinois. 


Every  Child  on  the  Continent  should  have  it  I 

The  Best  Children’s  Paper  in  America. 


HOVEY’S  MAGAZINE  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

The  82d  Volume  of  tiiis  old  and  well-known  Magazine  will 
commence  January  1,  ISGli.  'rcrnis  $2  a  year.  Coniplctc 
sets  in  31  Volumes,  bound,  for  $52. _ _ 

A"  ^LUNDID  PREMIUM!— A  new  ?.55  Wlied- 

cr  &  tVllson  Sewing  Mae.iiine  given  for  only  2.5  yearly 
fliihserlbers  to  DEyiDRESTS  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  at 
$3  each,  and  a  beautiful  and  artistic  Premium  to  eacli  sub- 
scritier.  _ _ _ 

The  hog  BREEDER’S  MANUAL  sent  to  .any 

address  free  of  charge;  everv  farmer  should  liave  It, 
Address  N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO,  Gum  Tree,  Cliester  Co.,  Pa. 


Fiehting  Rgftinst 
TTrong,  and  for  ihe 
Good  thftTTn*-,and 
the  B.auufuU 

A  First-Clnss  Mnnflily  Pappr,  of  16 
PagoSy  for  llO\8  and  ItlULS* 

$1.C0  a  Year  h  advance. 

A  Beautiful  Premium  to  erery  subscriber. 
Specimen  Copy  sent  tor  Tea  Cents. 
Address, 

ALFRED  L.  SEWELL, 
Publisher,  Chicago,  Ill, 

“Mr.  Sewell’s  Paper  already  excels  every  other  children’s 
paper  tliat  we  know  of  in  tliis  country.”- C/iicapo  Eve.  Jour. 

'  CASH  WILL 

BE  CJIVE.Y 

By  the  Publishers  of  MF.RPvYMAN’S  MONTHLY  for  the 

BEST  OBIGIlsrAL  PUZZLES! 

MERRYMAN’S  MONTHLY  is  a  well  established,  first  class 
Magazine,  intended  expressly  for  Home  reading.  It  is  a 
Humorous  publication,  nut  Is  entirely  free  from  tlie  ohjec- 
tionahle  features  too  common  in  “Comic”  periodicals. 
Among  its  contributors  during  the  past  year  were  Oi  plic- 
ti-S  C.  ICevr,  Fi-iinU  Rcllexv,  (Triangli’,)  Grot  go 
Arnold,  Prank  Bca.r«l,  Artemus  \’Varcl.  Clias. 
Dawson  Sliaiiley,  Ed.  Mnllen,  and  numerous  otli- 
ers.  During  tlie  coining  year  an  array  of  talent  equally  bril¬ 
liant,  will  be  given  ;  we  aim.  however,  mo're  to  gratify  and 
amuse  our  readers  tlian  merely  to  secure  celebrated  writers. 
Tlie  Puzzle  Department  is  a  popular  and  instructive  feature  ; 
it  fiirnislies  agree.able  and  interesting  occiinatiDii  for  leisure 
hours,  and  while  it  amuses,  also  develops  tlie  mind.  To  in¬ 
crease  the  “  fun  ”  GREENRACKS  ARE  DISTRIB¬ 
UTED  EVERY  MONT  f I  ! 

Every  mimher  is  illustrated  with  from  50  to  100  Engravings, 
and  contains  Stories,  Sketches,  Humorous  Adventures,  Queer 
Conceits,  Letters  from  Correspondents.  Poems,  Games  and 
Amnsemeiits,  and  Iniuimer.able  Attractions.  Examine  it  for 
yourself ;  it  speaks  for  ilself.  It  is  a  great  favorite  with  La¬ 
dies  and  Children,  tlioiigh  all  will  like  it. 

Price  15  cents.  Sold  by  ail  Newsdealers. 

At  this  season  Intere.sting  ,nntl  Attractive  reading  is 
particularly  desirable,  and  we  ask  yon  for  yonr  own  sake  as 
well  as  ours  to  give  MERRYMAN  a  trial.  Wo  will  send  it 
three  montlis  to  any  address  for  35  cents,  club  of  tliree  SI. 

Y®U  CAW  ®ET  IT  FKEE! 

If  you  will  show  this  advertisement  to  your  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  get  ns  a  club  of  tliree  yon  will  be  entitled 
(by  asking)  to  a  copy  tliree  montlis  free.  By  getting  six  vou 
will  receive  a  copysix  months.  Take  advantage  oflhia 
ofler  Notv.  Specimens  sent  (only)  on  receipt  of  price. 

Address  J.  C.  HANEY  &  CO.,  Putilishers, 

No.  109  Nassau  street.  New  York. 

Ma^aaasicg,  Periodi¬ 
cals  and  Newspapers. 

WILLMER  &  ROGERS,  47  Nassan-street,  New-York, 
(Estalilislied  1844,)  supply  on  snbscrlption  all  English  Maga¬ 
zines,  Periodicals  and  Newspapers.  New  .Price  List  for  1S66, 
now  ready. 

A  VALUABLE  PBEMIUM  ! 

For  Seventy-five  Subscribers  to  THE  tVORING  E.'tRMER, 
at  One  Dollak  eacli,  we  will  send  by  Express,  or  otherwise, 
ns  ordered,  securely  packed,  a  $55 

AVIIEELER  &  mim  SEWING  lilACIIINE. 

THE  "WORKING  FARMER  is  a  largo  24  page  quarto,  and 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  Scientific  and  Practical  Fanning, 
Horticulture  and  Rural  A  flairs.  Sample  copies  and  Ciren- 
lars  sent  to  any  address,  free.  February  No.  now  ready,  and 
the  Portrait  aiid  Biograpliical  iioiice  of  Prof.  Jas.  J.  Mapks, 
deceased,  and  the  illustrated  article  on  I’ear  Culture,  by 
P.  T.  Quinn,  are  alone  worth  a  year's  subscription.  Address 

WM.  L.  ALLISON  &  CO, 

121  and  120  Nnssan  street.  New  York. 

GENTS  WANTED.— WANTED.  ACTIVE  AND 

Intelligent  Men  or  Women  toCanvass  for  Benson  J.  Los- 
sing’s  “PiCTOBiAi,  Histoky  OF  TiiE  Great  Civil  "War  in 
THE  United  States,”  got  np  at  a  cost  of  over  SIO.OOO,  and 
will  contain  upwards  of  2,000  Engr.avings.  Th!- work  has 
been  written  since  tlie  eonciusion  of  Ihc  w’ar,  and  tlie  En¬ 
gravings  are  from  original  designs,  by  tlie  aiitlmr,  who  lias 
traveled  many  tlion'sahd  miles  in  tlie  pursuit  of  his  calling ; 
and  it  will  be’foiind  the  most  complete  and  reliable  History 
of  the  War  published.  It  lias  beeu'cndovsed  by  tlie  Gover¬ 
nors  of  all  tlie  States  and  tlie  leading  officers  of  onr  Army 
and  Navy,  witli  otlier  prominent  men  of  tlie  country.  We 
give  onr'Agents  exclusive  territory  to  operate  in.  and  pay  a 
liber.al  percentage.  This  work  will  be  sold  exclusively  by 
subscription,  and  will  furnish  employment  to  a  steady  can¬ 
vasser  for  several  years.  Address  GEORGE  W.  CHILDS, 
Pliiladelpliiii,  Pa. 

PAUL  GERARD,  tlic  Cabin  Boy;  a  tlirillino; 

tale  of  tlie  wide  ocean.  Inten.seiy  iiiterostliig,  full  of 
adventure,  and  just  the  tiling  to  please  everv  lioy.  See  Feb- 
ruarv  No,  of  Hie  Brillfant.  entertainiiig.  and  Popular 

cousm  LIZZEE’S 

MONTHLY.  Ask  any  newsdealer  lor  a  copy.  A  RARE 
CHANCE.  The  Monthly  will  be  sent  on  trial  six  iiionihs  for 
23  eents.  5  to  one  address,  $1.  Speeinieiis  sent  post-paid  for 
to  cents.  Address  COUSIN  LIZZIE'S  MONTHLY,  109  Nas- 
E.aii  street.  New  York.  Now  is  the  time  to  Siibscrihe. 

“Wo  think  she  should  he  patronized  liy  all.”— Coatesviile, 

Pa.,  Union _ “If.  contains  excellent  reading  matter.”- Mt, 

Jov  Herald _ “  We  believe  no  one  can  invest  a  qiiailer  bet¬ 

ter  than  bv  sending  it  to  Cousin  Lizzie.”— N.  Y.iDispatcli.. . 
..“It  is  well  deserving  tlie  success  it  lias  met  tvifb.”— Provi¬ 
dence  Advertiser.. "The  fact  that  ‘Cousin  Lizzie”  is  a  deci¬ 
dedly  pretty  girl,  we  presume,  will  not  iiyiire  licr  chances  of 
success  in  her  literary  iiiidertaking.”— N.  I .  Trades  Advocate. 

Phluo  Study  .nnd  Practice  is  Made  Attractive 

Bv  tlie  System  adopted  In  “Riohardson’s  New  Method." 
No  long  dry  lessons,  nor  wearisonie  exereies,  lint  Sprightly" 
SruniES  throughout,  and  Charming  Melodies  for  practice, 
at  every  step.  No  one  who  has  used  this  hook  will  ever  use 
or  recommend  any  other.  It  iettU  thot  rau  be  defJred.  S*ld 
bv  all  iiiusie  dealers.  Price  5v).7f.  Sent  post-paid  on  receipt 
Of  price,  OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Publlsiiers,  Boston. 
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THE  GREAT  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE. 

THl  NBW-FORK  WEEKIV  TRIBUNE 


IS  printed  on  a  large  double-medium  sheet,  making  eight  pages  of  six  columns  each.  It  contains  all  the  important  Editorials  published  in  THE 
DAILY  TRIBUNE,  except  those  of  merely  local  interest ;  also  Literary  and  Scientific  Intelligence;  Reviews  of  the  most  interesting  and  import¬ 
ant  New  Books;  the  Letters  from  our  large  corps  of  correspondents;  the  latest  news  received  by  Telegraph  from  Washington  and  all  other  parts 
of  the  country;  a  Summary  of  all  important  intelligence  in  this  City  and  elsewhere  ;  a  Synopsis  of  the  Proceedings  of  Congress  and  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  when  in  session ;  the  Foreign  News  received  by  every  steamer  ;  Exclusive  Reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Farmers’  Club  of  the  American 
Institute ;  Talks  about  Fruit,  and  other  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  information  essential  to  country  residents  ;  Stock,  Financial,  Cattle,  Dry 
Goods  and  General  Market  Reports  ;  making  it  both  for  variety  and  completeness,  altogether  the  most  valuable,  interesting  and  instructive 
WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  published  in  the  World. 

The  Full  W  eekly  Reports  of  the  American  Institute  Farmers’  Club,  published  in  THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE,  from  which  the  INSTI¬ 
TUTE’S  OFFICIAL  REPORT  IS  MADE  UP,  would  each  year  make  two  large  volumes  of  over  500  pages  each,  if  printed  in  book  form. 


§toclc«Growers  will  find  in  THE  TRIBUNE  a  vast  amount  of  profitable  and  interesting  information. 
Fruit-Growers  will  find  the  discussions  of  Fruit  Growers  published  in  THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE,  of  great  value. 
Wool-Growers  is  a  prominent  featm-e  in  the  Agricultural  Department  of  THE  TRIBUHTE, 


Thb  Kzw-Touk  TniBiwrE.— The  TBiBtnrE  is  an  institution. 
We  regard  it  as  tire  most  valuable  of  our  exchanges.  It  is 
the  best  daily  in  the  nation.  Not  that  it  is  larger,  or  costlier, 
or  more  pains-taking  than  some  others,  but  it  has  more  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  is  one  of  the  few  public  Journals  which  seem  to  be 
conducted  In  the  Interest  of  right.  Occasionally  in  bravely 
striking  at  wrong  it  proves  to  be  mistaken,  but  we  admire 
the  courage  with  which  it  deals  its  blows  when  we  cannot 
epiirove  the  direction  It  gives  to  them. 

[Northern  Independent 


N.  T.  TniBtnrE.— There  is  no  other  paper  published  that 
is  of  more  value  to  any  one  than  The  New-Toek  Tbibunb. 
It  la  ably  edited,  and  to  the  Farmer,  Mechanic  or  Merchant 
is  of  great  benefit.  Probably  no  other  paper  in  the  country 
wields  so  much  Influence,  and  however  much  we  may  disa¬ 
gree  with  some  of  the  peculiar  theories  advocated,  it  is  still 
worthy  a  place  in  every  household. 

[Republican,  Red  Wing,  Minn. 


The  New-Tobk  Teibuijb.— This  radical  journal  .adver¬ 
tises  its  prospectus  for  1866  in  our  columns.  The  Tkibune 
contains  during  the  course  of  the  year  a  vast  amount  of 
valuable  and  useful  information.  No  paper,  perhaps,  in  the 
country  devotes  so  much  space  to  the  Interests  of  the  work¬ 
ing  men  and  Farmers  as  does  The  New-Tobk  TEiBintE. 

[Dally  Press,  LouisvUle,  Ky. 


New-Tobk  TBrBrrsE.— This  paper  is  one  which  should  be 
well  patronized.  It  abounds  with  useful  Information  for 
the  Merchant,  Mechanic  and  Farmer,  beside  being  well 
stored  with  news  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  known  as 
the  staunchest  champion  for  the  freedom  and  progress  of 
the  human  race. 

[New  Era,  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 


TTEIiMSs 

Mail  subscribers,  single  copy,  1  year— 52  numbers _ ..$2  00 

Mail  subscribers.  Clubs  of  five . . . .  9  OO 

Ten  copies,  addressed  to  names  of  subscribers . 17  50 

Twenty  copies,  addressed  to  names  of  subscribers . 34  00 

Ten  copies,  to  one  address . 16  00 

Twenty  copies,  to  one  address . 30  00 


Canada  Subscribers  must  send  20  cents  each  in  addition 
to  prepay  United  States  postage. 

An  extra  copy  will  be  sent  for  each  cluTj  of  ten. 


TO  AB¥EIITI§ER§« 

Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Inventors,  Real  Es 
tate  Owners,  Schools,  and  all  others  who  De¬ 
sire  to  reach  Customers  in  all  parts  of 
the  Country,  as  well  as  in  the  City, 
will  find  it  to  their  interest  to 
ADVERTISE  IIV 
THE 

MEW 

THE  Circulation  of  The  Teibhne  Is  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  Newspaper,  and  it  is  read  hy  the  most  enterpris¬ 
ing,  thrifty,  and  industrious  classes.  Advertisements  Insert¬ 
ed  in  each  of  the  Editions  of  The  Tbibunb— Daily,  Semi- 
Weekly,  and  Weekly,  will  be  read  hy  nearly  a  million  of 
people,  and  no  Investment  pays  a  business  man  so  well  as 
the  money  he  spends  in  judicious  advertising.  The  investi¬ 
gation  by  the  Mayor  and  Comptroller  of  the  City  resulted  in 
naming  the  Daily  Teibune  as  being  one  of  the  two  papers 
having  the  largest  daily  circulation,  and  Its  weekly  edition 
is  acknowledged  to  be  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
Newspaper. 

The  Daily  Teibune  la  read  by  enterprising  and  intelU- 
gent  business  men  and  their  families,  and  those  who  make 
known  their  wants  through  Its  columns  will  reach  the  very 
best  classes  of  buyers. 

Rates  of  Advertising  in  The  Kew- 
York  Daily  Tribune. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  classified  under  appropriate 
heads.  Fifteen  Cents  per  Une  each  insertion. 

(ABOUT  EIGHT  W0BD3  AVBEA6E  A  LINE.) 

THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

ONE  DOLLAR  per  line  each  insertion. 

SEMI- WEEKLY  TRIBUNE.  . 

Twenty-Five  Cents  per  line  each  Insertion. 


©pinions  of  ^irocifiscx's. 


EiiTect  of  Advertising  in  The  Tribune.— 

“A  word  about  advertising  in  The  Teibune.  When  I  lately 
offered  in  its  columns  my  present  home  for  sale,  letters  of  In¬ 
quiry  began  at  once  to  pour  in  upon  me,  from  North,  South, 
East,  and  West— a  perfect  deluge,  and  I  would  advise  all 
who  do  not  wish  to  spend  most  of  their  time  answering  let¬ 


ters,  not  to  use  The  Teibune  as  an  advertising  medium,  or 
if  they  do,  to  be  a  little  more  liberal  than  I  was,  and  pay  for 
a  few  more  particulars.  Had  I  done  so,  much  trouble  might 
have  been  saved.  For  Instance,  hy  merely  saying  my  place 
was  small,  or  specifying  the  number  of  acres,  many  who 
wrote  letters  would  have  been  saved  the  trouble  of  writing, 
and  I  should  have  escaped  a  great  many  Inquiries  and 
saved  trouble  and  expense.  I  would  not,  if  to  do  again, 
spare  words.” 

B.  W.  STEEKE,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Beooelyn,  26th  Dec.,  1865. 

To  THE  PUBLISnEE  OF  THE  NkW-VoRK  TkIBUNE, 

Sear  Sir,— In  November  last,  I  wrote  an  article  headed, 
“Ho,  for  Tennessee,”  which  was  a  description  of  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Table.  It  was  published  In  The  Nkw-Yoek  Daily 
Teibune  of  Nov.  25th,  and  again  In  the  Semi  Weekly  Issue 
of  Nov.  28th.  The  object  of  the  article  was  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  your  readers  to  the  advantages  of  that  location,  more 
particularly  so  as  concerned  men  of  small  means,  and  those 
who  were  suffering  from  ill  health,  two  classes  which  my 
benevolence  led  me  to  wish  to  benefit.  I  did  not  write  that 
article  because  I  had,  or  expected  to  have  land  for  sale,  hut 
because  I  believed  many  would  thank  me  for  the  information 
thus  communicated;  yet,  although  I  had  no  land  for  sale,  I 
knew  of  those  who  had,  at  a  moderate  price,  and  perfect 
title,  arid  was  convinced  that  every  man  who  bought  of  it 
might  be  benefited  thereby.  Not  feeling  justified  in  with¬ 
holding  my  Information  from  the  public,  I  prepared  and  in¬ 
serted  an  advertisement  In  three  of  the  leading  newspapers 
of  New-York  City,  in  which  I  promised  to  give  definite  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  Cumberland  Table  of  Tennessee,  to 
any  person  who  should  apply  to  me  for  it,  personally,  or  by 
letter.  That  advertisement  appeared  several  times  In  each  of 
the  journals  alluded  to,  of  which  The  N.  Y.  Tribune  was  one. 
As  a  matter  of  justice  to  your  own  journal  allow  me  to  state 
the  result- from  the  readers  of  each  of  the  other  two  alluded 
to,  I  have  had  two  applications— from  readers  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune  I  have  had  so  many  that  I  found  It  utterly  impossible 
to  write  answers  to  them,  even  by  devoting  my  time  from 
early  morning  until  midnight  of  each  da}',  six  days  in  the 
week,  and  that  I  might  fulfill  the  promise  made  in  my  adver¬ 
tisement,  was  compelled  to  prUit  nearly  all  that  I  desired  to 
say  to  applicants,  by  which  course,  with  unremitted  industry 
on  my  part,  I  have  been  able  to  fulfill  my  promise.  Applica¬ 
tions  come  to  me  every  day  from  readers  of  the  Tribune, 
from  Maine  to  Minnesota,  inclusive,  and  the  interest  which 
has  been  excited  does  not  seem  to  abate  in  the  least  degree. 

If  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  viewed  as  an  advertising  medium, 
for  such  an  object  has  so  great  advantages  over  others,  1 
think  it  but  fair  and  jiist  to  yourself,  and  the  Public,  that  it 
should  be  made  manifest— you  are  therefore  at  liberty  to 
make  any  use  of  this  communication  which  you  think  prop 
er,  as  it  is  simply  a  statement  of  facts  made  voluntarily  for 
the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

Yours,  Very  Respectfully, 

W.  W.  POWELL, 

76  CourLsL,  cor.  State,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Drafts  on  New-York,  or  Post-Office  Orders,  payable  to  the 
order  of  THE  TEIBUNE,  being  safer,  are  preferable  to 
any  other  mode  of  remittance.  Address 

THE  TISIlBUiV®:, 
N-EW-TOBK. 
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(Business  Notices— $1  60  per  agate  line  of  space.)^^^ 

Pure  and  X8/elial)le  G-arden  Seeds- 


-By  JVIail,  Postag-e  Paid, 


On  Beceipt  of  Price  A^nnexed. 

JAMES  SHEPPARD  &  CO.,  SEED  MERCHANTS, 

914  Pearl  Street,  Ifew  York, 

will  forward  any  of  the  following  Seeds,  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  Territories,  affording  all  an  opportunity  to  obtain  Pure  and  Genuine 
Seeds  at  a  very  reasonable  price. - Ten  per  cent.  Discount  allowed  on  all  orders  exceeding  Twenty  Dollars. 


Peas. 


Extra  Early  Tom  Thumb . 

Early  Kent . 

Blue  Imperial  . .  50 

Champion  of  England . 


Beans. 


Early  Yellow  Six  Weeks,  Bush . 

Early  Newington  Wonder,  ••  . 

Refugee,  or  1000  to  1,  ' '  . 

Large  White  Lima,  Pole . 

Artichoke. 


per  quart. 

pr  p'kt. 

.  $  60  cts. 

10  cts. 

80  •• 

10  •• 

.  35  •  ■ 

10 

.  50  •• 

10  •• 

.  50 

10  ■■ 

30 

10  •• 

.  30  •• 

10 

50  •• 

10  •• 

50  •• 

10  •• 

.  50  ■■ 

10  •• 

75  •  • 

10 

Corn. 


Early  Sweet  or  Sugar _ 

Large 

Evergreen  ••  '■  ... 

Egg 


Plant. 


per  quart,  per  p’kt. 

_ $  30  cts.  10  cts. 

....  30  ■  ■ 

. . . .  30  ■■ 


Early  Long  Purple.... . 

Improved  Large  Purple . 

Endive. 

Green  Curled...,. . ■.... 

White  Curled... .  35 


35 


Broad  Leaved. 


Kale. 


Green  Globe . . 

Asparagus. 

Giant  Purple  Top .  10  •• 

Beet, 

Extra  Early  Turnip . . 

Early  Blood  Turnip . 

Long  Smooth  Blood . 

Pine  Anple  . 

Swiss  Chard,  or  Silver . 

While  Sugar,  or  Silesian . 

Long  Red  Mangel  Wurtzel . 

Red  Globe  ■  "  . 

Long  Yellow  ••  •'  ......... 

Yellow  Globe  •  •  '  ‘  • 


per  oz.  per  p'kt, 
60  cts,  10  cts. 


Broccoli. 


Early  While .  60 

Early  Purple . . .  60 

Early  Purple  Cape . . .  15 

Early  White  Cape . .  1  00 

Early  Walcheren .  .  1  00 

Brussels  Sprouts. 

Fine  Imported . 30 

Cabbage. 

Early  Dwarf  York .  25 

Early  Large  York  .  25 

Early  Wakefield. . 25 

Early  Ox  Heart  .  25 

Early  Winningstadt .  50 

Early  Drumhead .  25 

Early  Battersea . 25 

Early  Sugar  Loaf..  . .  25 

Large  Late  Bergen .  40 

Stone  Mason  .  40 

Large  Late  Drumhead .  40 

Premium  Flat  Dutch. . . . 40 

Green  Globe  Savoy - ; .  25 

Drumhead  Savoy .  .  25 

Green  Glazed .  25 

Red  Dutch  Pickling  . 25 

Carrot. 

Early  Scarlet  Horn . . .  15 

Long  Orange . 15 

Large  Altringham .  15 

Long  Blood  or  Purple . . 15 

Large  White  Belgian .  10 

Cauliflower. 

Early  Paris .  1  00 

Half  Early  Paris .  1  00 

Early  Lonuon .  75 

Early  Walcheren .  75 

Large  Asiatic . . 

Celery. 


Early  White  Solid . 

French.  Self  Blanching . 

Early  Red  Solid . 

Turnip  Rooted,  Celeriac . 

Chervil. 

Curled  or  Double . 


Corn  Salad. 


Round  Leaved . 


30 


10 


Cress. 


^eppi 

Broad  Leaved .  10 

Collards. 

English .  ...  15 

Cucumber. 

Early  Russian . 15 

Early  Short  Green .  15 

Early  Green  Cluster .  .  15 

Early  White  Spined . 15 

Lonuon  Long  Green .  15 

Extra  Long  Green  Turkey .  25 

Gherkin  or  Burr . 40 


10 

10 

15 

15 

15 


10 


15 

15 

15 

15 

15 


Green  Curled  Scotch  .  25 

Purple  Curled . 25 

German  Brown  Curled .  25 

Dwarf  German  Greens .  15 

Sea  Kale .  30 

Kohl  Babi. 

Early  White  Vienna .  40 

Large  Green  or  White .  25 

Large  Purple  . 25 

Leek. 

Large  Flag,  or  Scotch .  30 

Lettuce. 

Early  Curled  Silesia .  25 

Large  White  Cabbage .  25 

Royal  Cabbage .  25 

Imperial,  Cabbage . 25 

Ice  Drumhead . 25 

Butter — very  fine .  30 


Brown  Dutch  ... .  25 


Hardy  Green . 
White  Paris  Coss. 
Green  Paris  Coss. 


30 

30 

30 


Martynia. 

For  Pickles . 30 

Musk  Melon. 

Early  Jenny  Lind .  15 

Early  White  Japan.' .  30 

Early  Christiana  .  15 

Skillman’s  Fine  Netted .  15 

Pineapple .  15 

Green  Citron .  15 

Large  N  utmeg .  15 

Water  Melon. 

Mountain  Sweet,  or  Ice  Cream.... 

Mountain  Sprout . . 

Black  Spanish . . 

Goodwin’s  Imperial . 

Apple  Seeded . 

Citron  for  Preserves . 


10 

15 

15 

30 

30 

30 


Mustard. 


White  or  Yellow. 
Black  or  Brown.. . 


10 

10 


Nasturtium. 

Tall  (Indian  Cress) .  25 

Dwarf  •  •  ■  •  35 

Okra. 

Long  Green .  15 

Dwarf  White .  15 

Onion. 


10 

10 


per  oz. 
60  •• 
1  00  •• 


per  p’kt. 
10  •• 
15  •• 


30  ■■ 


Extra  Early  Red . 

25 

10 

Large  Red  W'ethersfield . 

20  •• 

5 

30 

5 

Large  Yellow  Dutch . 

20 

5 

30 

5 

Yellow  Danvers . . . . 

20 

5 

30  •• 

5  •• 

White  Portugal . 

40 

5 

30  •• 

5 

Parsley. 

Curled  or  Double . 

10  •• 

5 

Plain  or  Single . 10  5 

Hamburg  or  Rooted .  15  ••  5 

Parsnep, 

Long  Smooth  White .  10  ••  5 

Gurnsey  or  Cup . 10  ••  5 

Pepper. 

Large  Squash .  50  "  10 

Large  Bell  or  Bull  Nose .  50  "  10 

Long  Cayenne .  50  ' '  10 

Sweet  Mountain .  50  ••  10 

Sweet  Spanish .  50  ••  10 

Red  Cherry .  50  ••  10 

Pumpkin. 

Large  Cheese .  10  '•  5 

Mammoth . .  20  '  •  5 

Cushaw .  10  6 

Seven  Year. . 40  ••  5 

Connecticut  Field . . .  10  ••  5 


Badish. 


per  oz.  per  p’kt. 


Early  Scarlet  Olive  Shaped... 


Yellow 

Grey 

Purple 


Bhubarb. 


Myatt’s  Victoria. 


Salsify. 


Scorzonera, 


Spinach. 


Lettuce  Leaved. 


Squash, 


Early  Golden  Bush . 

Early  White  Bush  Scallop. 
Green  Striped  Bush . 


Boston  Marrow. 


Honolulu. 


Tomato. 


Extra  Earlv  Red. 


Fejee  Island,  Pink. 
Lester’s  Perfected., 

Large  Yellow . 

Pear  Shaped . 


Yellow  Cherry. 


Turnip, 


Early  White  Flat  Dutch . 10 

Early  White  Stone . 

Red  Top  Strap  Leaved . 

Large  white  Globe . . . 

Large  White  Norfolk . 

Yellow  Stone . 

Yellow  Aberdeen . 

Orange  Jelly . , . 


Skirving’s  Improved  Rut a-Baga. 
Marshall’s  ■■  . 


Herb  Seeds. 


Carawav. 

Dill 


Lavender . . . . . 

Pot  Marigold . 

Rosemary . 

Saffron . 

Sage . 

Summer  Savory.... 
Sweet  Marjoram... 


Sweet  Basil. 


Winter  Savory. 


..15 

5  • 

5  • 

5  • 

■ 

5  • 

..15 

5  • 

..15 

5  ■ 

5  ■ 

5  ■ 

5 

..20  •• 

5  ■ 

5  ■ 

5  • 

5  • 

5  • 

5  • 

5  • 

5  • 

5 

..10 

5 

..10 

5 

5 

5 

...15  *  * 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5  ■ 

5  • 

..30  •• 

5  ■ 

5  • 

5  • 

.30  ••• 

5  ■ 

5  • 

5" 

10  • 

..10  •• 

5 

...10  •• 

5, 

...10  •• 

5 

5- 

..10  •• 

5 

5 

...10  •• 

5 

5 

5 

5 

...10  •• 

5 

...10 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

...15  ■■ 

5 

10 

10 

10 

5 

10 

5 

5 

..30 

5 

...50  •• 

10 

5 

10 

10 

10 

6 

10 

CONSIGNMENTS 

of  Peas,  Beans,  Flax  Seed,  Beeswax,  Hair,  Feathers, 
Ginseng,  Dried  Fruits,  elc.,  are  respectfully  solicited  by 

JAIMES  SSIEEPARD  &  CO., 

Seed  and  Comihitssion  Merchants, 

*  2t4  Pearl  Street,  New  Ifork. 
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TERRIER  S. — From  a  Painting  by  Beard,  entitled  ’■  Gcauding  the  Prisoners.” — Eiturucca  jur  ihc  Ama  icaiL  Auricuuariat. 


We  have  had  permission  to  copy  this  spirited 
picture,  exhibiting  in  one  group  three  of  the 
most  valued  breeds  of  terriers,  namely :  the 
Scotch,  the  Black-and-tan  and  the  Bull.  These 
little  dogs  combine  many  good  qualities,  and 
their  instinct  is  so  strong  for  pursuing  small 
animals, — woodchucks,  rabbits,  weasels,  rats, — 
that  they  usually  entirely  ignore  birds,  and  fol- 
lov/  their  game  only  upon  the  ground  or  in 
their  burrows,  whence  they  derive  the  name 
terrier,  from  terra,  the  earth.  The  character¬ 
istics  of  tlie  terriers  are  great  intelligence, 
pertinacitj',  pluck,  watchfulness,  fiiithfulness, 
vivacity  and  affection.  They  are  especially 
useful  to  farmers  and  others,  as  indoor  guards, 
stable  dogs,  and  ratters ;  they  may  also  be 


trained  to  drive  sheep  and  cattle,  but  are  rather 
small  for  this  purpose,  except  perhaps  the  Bull 
terrier,  which  was  originally  a  cross  between 
the  Black-and-tan  or  “English  terrier”  and  the 
Bull  dog.  These  dogs.  Bull  terriers,  are,  how¬ 
ever,  too  “sharp”  and  pugnacious.  Their  jaws 
are  very  strong,  their  bite  savage,  and  as  they 
are  large  enough  to  kill  sheep,  we  can  hardly  re¬ 
commend  them.  The  white  dog  is  of  this  breed. 
The  Scotch  terrier  is  a  shaggy,  wirey-haired,  yel¬ 
low  or  ash-colored,  active,  sprightly  animal,  usu- 
alh'  weighing  20  to  35  pounds.  It  possesses  in  a 
high  degree  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Ter¬ 
riers,  and  is,  perhaps,  most  uuifornilj^  the  best 
ratter.  One  of  these  dogs,  trained,  ivill  often 
kill  100  rats  in  7  minute.s,  and  a  pair  of  them 


in  a  barn  will  usually  clear  out  the  rats  in  the 
space  of  a  few  days.  The  Black;and-tan  ter-^ 
rier  is  usually  black,  with  tan  spots  over  the 
eyes  and  tan  colored  Ic'^s;  perfectly  smooth, 
clean  limbed,  round  barrelled,  and  handsome. 
As  a  guard,  ratter,  and  companion,  he  is  just 
about  as  good  as  his  sliaggy  comrade,  and  is 
so  much  neater  and  easier  kept  clean,  that 
he  makes  the  more  agreeable  house  dog.  Two 
sucli  dogs,  one  kept  in  the  barn  and  the  other 
ill  tlie  house,  are  great  protection,  for  if  prowlers 
come  about,  they  will  be  sure  to  communicate 
with  oue  another.  A  big  dog,  out  of  doors,  is 
coaxed  or  poisoned  easily. — Mr.  Jas.  H.  Beard, 
M’hose  painting  of  animals  are  remarkable  for 
their  expression,  is  the  artist  of  this  picture. 
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The  first  month  of  the  spring  is  the  last  of  the 
winter  in  many  places,  and  of  all  the  months  in  the 
year,  not  only  is  March  the  mostyariable,  hut  none 
has  such  different  characters  in  various  localities. 
At  the  South  the  woods  are  full  of  blossom.  The 
yellow  jessamine  hangs  in  festoons  from  the  trees, 
or  wreathes  the  hedge-rows  and  blackened  stumps 
in  the  cleared  grounds,  with  golden  chaplets,  while 
(he  purple  flowers  in  the  wild  land  reflect  the 
color  of  the  peach  blossoms  about  the  plantations, 
where  gardening  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Horses 
and  cattle  there  are  luxuriating  in  the  cane  brakes, 
the  young  shoots  of  which  form  so  palatable  feed 
before  the  grasses  are  sufflcientl}’  forward — this, 
while  the  frozen  North  is  still  held  in  icy  fetters, 
Maine  woodsmen  arc  felling  their  timber  upon  3  or 
4  feet  of  snow,  or  just  beginning  the  sugar  season  ; 
but  all  around  our  larger  towns  and  cities,  as  soon 
as  the  snow  leaves  the  ground  bare  and  we  have  a 
few  days  of  sunshine,  the  market  gardeners  show 
great  activity.  The  sun  is  reflected  from  the  bright 
sashes  of  thousands  of  frames,  and  the  patches  of 
green  spinach  and  parsnips,  and  the  blue  salsify 
brighten  up  under  the  spring-tide  influences,  and 
soon  yield  their  crops  of  roots  or  leaves  to  the 
ever-hungry  market. 


Hints  aboaat  Work. 

Following  the  natural  order  of  things,  farmers 
generally  plan  to  have  the  increase  of  their  flocks 
and  herds  take  place  chiefly  in  the  spring  time,  and 
the  careful  herdsman  gives  especial  attention  to 
animals  heavy  with  young. 

Brood  Mares  that  will  foal  this  spring,  if  worked, 
should  be  driven  with  caution,  never  overheated, 
nor  put  to  their  speed,  nor  given  drink  when  hot, 
nor  lack  water  when  thirsty.  Light  work  will  not 
hurt  them,  even  before  the  plow  and  harrow.  If 
not  worked,  give  them  good  room.  See  hints  in 
January  and  February.  It  is  equally  important  that 

3rdch  Cows,  soon  to  calve,  should  not  be  too 
much  conflnedin  stables.  Exposure  to  the  weather 
when  it  is  not  wet,  in  dry  yards  and  lawns  yvhere 
they  can  take  some  exercise,  but  not  where  they 
Avill  be  subject  to  the  annoyance  of  quarrelsome 
cattle,  will  be  of  essential  benefit  to  them.  If  their 
stables  are  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  sweet,  and 
they  have  good  feed  of  h.ay  and  some  roots,  they 
will  pass  this  critical  period  successfully.  Cows 
very  near  their  time,  may  be  recognized  by  their 
distended  udder,  and  such  should  be  placed  every 
night  in  well  littered  box  stalls.  Should  the  bag 
become  hard,  tender,  and  feverish  before  calving,  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  draw  the  milk,  and  rub 
and  wash  the  bag  with  warm  suds,  and  perhaps  with 
diluted  tincture  of  arnica.  Use  the  same  treatment 
after  calving  if  necessary.  It  is  often  desirable  to 
milk  young  cows  for  some  weeks  or  months  after 
calving,  three  times  a  day  (once  in  about  8  hours), 
so  that  the  tendency  to  milk  secretion  shall  be  in¬ 
creased  in  every  way ;  for  the  same  reason  give  suc¬ 
culent  food,  mashes  of  oil-cake  and  bran,  and  plenty 
to  drink.  Steaming  the  fodder  is  also  Avell.  ; 

Calves. — When  calves  are  to  be  brought  up  by 
hand,  which  is  the  ecouomic.al  wa}',  we  are  decided¬ 
ly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  most  humane  practice 
to  remove  the  young  animal  from  the  dam  at  once ; 
the  more  the  cow  has  to  do  xvith  it,  the  harder  will 
be  the  parting.  WTicn  provision  has  been  made  for 
having  enough  roots  for  new  milch  cows  to  take 
the  place  of  grass,  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  the 
calves  dropped  early.  As  veal,  they  are  much  more 
valuable,  and  if  they  are  to  be  raised,  they  are  able 
to  t.ake  care  of  themselves  in  the  pasture  much 
earlier,  and  require  little  care  when  other  farm 
labors  are  pressing. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — It  is  on  the  whole  seldom 
desirable  to  have  sbeep  yean  very  early.  Yet  early 
lambs  of  the  mutton  breeds  meet  with  a  quick 
market  and  high  prices  at  green-peas  time,  and 
when  such  flocks  have  flrst-rate  care,  it  is  not  un¬ 


common  that  the  male  lambs  pay  all  the  expenses 
of  the  flock,  leaving  the  wool  and  the  ewe  lambs 
clear  profit.  Mutton  sheep  should  have  their  daily 
feed  of  grains  and  roots  increased.  Ewes  that  will 
soon  yean,  ought  to  be  separated  from  the  flock, 
and  given  dry  comfortable  quarters,  and  an  extra 
allowance  of  roots,  peas  or  beans. 

Working  Oxen  and  Steers  that  have  not  been 
much  used  this  winter,  must  be  gradually  ac¬ 
customed  to  hard  labor.  There  Avill  be  light  work 
enough  that  may  be  distributed  among  them,  to  get 
their  necks  toughened  and  the  muscles  and  wind 
strengthened  before  the  hard  labor  of  plowing  and 
harrowing  comes  on.  Oxen  scarcely  less  than 

Horses,  and  indeed  all  animals  shedding  their 
coats,  should  be  thoroughly  and  carefully  curried 
and  brushed ;  it  greatly  promotes  health  and  good 
looks,  and  makes  the  feed  go  further.  Work  horses 
should  be  exercised  daily  by  doing  some  work. 
There  is  wood  to  saw,  straw  to  cut,  clover  seed  to 
clean,  or  there  may  be  other  machine  svork  to  do. 
Such  work  ought  to  be  kept  along  for  the  good  of 
the  teams,  and  not  dashed  off  at  one  grand  “spurt,” 
crowding  the  teams  and  wearying  them  in  their 
present  condition,  fitly  demoninated  “soft.” 

Painting  may  be  done  in  dry  sveather  to  excellent 
advantage,  because  there  is  little  or  no  dust  flying, 
the  sun  cracks  are  not  gapping  open  as  in  summer ; 
they  will  be  covered  more  smoothly,  and  there 
is  less  liability  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  blistering  the 
half-dry  paint ;  surfaces  to  be  painted  must  be  tho¬ 
roughly  dry,  however,  or  paint  will  be  apt  to  peel. 

Repairing. — In  the  lull  of  other  work,  which  a 
cold  snap,  or  rain  may  occasion,  the  time  may  well 
be  employed  in  making  alterations  or  repairs  in  the 
barns  and  out-buildings,  or  in  preparing  to  do  so 
when  the  cattle  are  at  pasture,  and  -  the  mows  and 
bays  are  clear  of  fodder. 

Manure  may  be  hauled  with  much  less  labor  to 
both  men  and  beasts,  on  runners  than  on  wheels. 
So  it  will  often  pay  well,  though  a  little  of  the  value 
of  the  manure  may  be  lost,  to  haul  out  that 
destined  for  the  most  distant  fields,  where  it  is  to 
be  plowed  in  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out.  We  do 
not  believe  in  top-dressing  with  animal  manures  in 
the  spring.  Plaster,  ashes  and  bone  may  be  applied 
very  well,  but  even  these  are  better  put  on  in  the 
autumn.  Leave  the  manure  in  compact  heaps, 
spread  it  when  the  frost  is  coming  out  of  the 
ground,but  not  where  it  is  xvet,  or  springy,  or  liable 
to  wash  away.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to  prepare 

Compost  Heaps  for  corn,  etc. — Use  muck,  if  you 
have  it,  xvith  any  good  yard  manure,  mingling  with 
it  any  manures  you  can  find,  as  the  waste  of  fac¬ 
tories,  breweries,  chandleries,  etc.  The  lime  and 
similar  alkaline  wastes  should  not  be  mixed  with 
animal  manures,  or  with  others  containing  nitrogen, 
unless  great  quantities  of  muck  or  soil  are  used. 

Seed,  Grain,  etc. — See  articles  in  the  present  and 
in  the  January  number  on  this  subject.  The  care¬ 
ful  selection  of  seed  for  other  crops  is  equaliy  im¬ 
portant,  and  not  less  so  the  early  preparation  for 
raising  a  good  supply  of  seed,  which,  after  a  little 
experience,  may  be  made  very  profitable,  for  there 
is  almost  always  a  quick  sale  for  reliable  seeds  of 
all  kinds. 

Field  TFor/i:. — There  is  work  enough  in  the  mea¬ 
dows  and  pastures  at  this  season  when  the  ground 
is  loosened  by  the  frost ;  stones  may  be  raised, 
picked  iijr  and  hauled  ofi",  or  thrown  in  heaps  ; 
fences  righted  up,  and  the  posts  reset  or  renewed. 
Furrows  should  be  plowed  to  dr.a-u'  off  surface 
water,  and  water  furrows  in  grain  fields  opened 
anew.  Wherever 

The  TFas/i  of  the  Highways  can  be  turned  upon 
the  meadows  and  pastures  it  should  be  secured,  and 
when  the  current  is  not  very  strong,  or  may  be 
easily  sprc.ad,  it  is  very  vaiuable  on  any  land.  This 
is  especially  true  of  snow-water. 

Belays  often  happen  which  cannot  be  guarded 
.against,  but  these  arc  few  compared  with  those 
which  come  from  our  own  ignorance,  indolence,  or 
misjudgment.  When  the  land  is  fit  to  plow,  then 
is  the  time  ;  before  that,  there  are  a  thousand  and 
one  things  to  be  done,  and  which  may  just  as  weil 
bo  done  before,  and  a  great  deal  better. 
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Winio-  Grain  is  often  greatly  beuefitted  by  a  light 
dressing  of  some  fertilizer.  Where  gas-house  liquor 
(ammoniacal  water)  can  be  obtained,  if  it  can  be 
sliowered  upon  the  grain  from  a  liquid  manure  dis¬ 
tributor,  like  a  city  watering  cart,  it  produces  ex¬ 
cellent  effeets  both  upon  grain  and  grass,  as  do 
likewise  ashes  and  plaster,  either  or  both;  bone- 
dust  also,  and  superphosphate  of  lime,  if  good. 

Grass  Seeding,  if  done  well,  will  be  successful; 
use  a  little  more  than  enough  seed,  and  have  the 
ground  well  prepared.  On  grain  it  should  be  sowed 
while  the  ground  is  still  loose  and  open  from  the 
escaping  frost.  In  either  case  roll  after  sowing. 

Weeds— Ki  this  season,  in  meadows  and  pastures, 
and  along  the  fence  rows  a  great  many  of  the  bien¬ 
nial  weeds  may  be  easily  seen  and  destroyed.  A 
few  men  and  boys  armed  with  what  we  have  heard 
called  “spuds,”  which  arc  strong  sticks  tipped 
with  chisel-like,  steel  points,  will  cut  up  a  great 
many  mulleins,  teasles,  thistles,  docks,  etc. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

The  time  for  pl.anning  has  well  nigh  passed,  and 
the  lengthening  and  milder  days  indicate  that  work 
may  now  soon  begin  in  earnest.  If  there  be  any 
who  intend  to  plant,  and  h.avc  not  ordered  their 
trees,  or  who  intend  to  sow  and  have  not  yet  looked 
after  their  seeds,  we  counsel  them  to  do  it  forth¬ 
with.  Do  not  order  every  novelty  that  is  adver¬ 
tised  or  noticed  in  the  papers,  but  let  the  main 
selections,  whether  for  fruit,  vegetables,  or  flowers, 
be  of  established  sorts,  with  only  a  few  of  the 
newer  things  for  a  trial.  Better  plant  a  dozen  sorts 
of  apples  or  pe.ar.s,  known  to  succeed  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood,  than  fifty  sorts  known  only  by  report. 
We  do  not  at  all  object  to  the  trial  of  new  things, 
but  encourage  those  who  have  the  means  to  test 
them,  and  fortunately  there  are  plenty  of  such,  who 
are  ready  to  pay  any  price  for  a  novelty.  But  to 
those  who  wish  trees  for  fruit,  vegetables  for  the 
table,  and  flowers  for  enjoyment,  and  whose  space 
and  means  are  both  limited,  we  advise  caution  and 
moder.ate  investments  in  unknown  things. 


Orchard  and  rjiirsery. 

As  soon  as  the  frost  will  allow,  the  nurseryman 
tiikes  up  his  young  trees  and  heels  them  in,  ready 
to  fill  orders.  Buyers  are  apt  to  judge  of  the  tree 
by  the  top,  and  more  is  the  pity.  A  small  clump 
of  roots  is  readily  t.aken  up,  is  easily  packed, 
and  to  the  majority  of  people  answers  as  well  as  a 
large  mass  of  unmutilated  roots.  A  moderate 
shortening  of  the  roots  would  not  be  of  so  much 
consequence,  if  the  purchaser  would  onl3''  cut  back 
the  top  to  correspond.  Most  of  the  buds  will  pro¬ 
duce  leaves  ;  every  leaf  increases  the  evaporating 
sui-fiice,  and  if  this  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  ab¬ 
sorbing  surface  of  the  roots,  the  consequence  is 
that  each  bud  shows  a  sickly  tuft  of  leaves,  makes 
no  growth,  and  if  the  tree  does  not  die  outright, 
it  might  .as  well,  for  it  will  be  a  long  time  in  re¬ 
covering.  The  mor.al  of  all  this  is, 

Frune  at  Planting,  not  only  to  keep  matters 
square  between  root  and  leaf,  but  also  to  shape  the 
tree.  Get  all  the  roots  that  the  nurserymen  can  be 
induced  to  give,  trim  all  that  have  been  severed, 
with  a  smooth  cut  sloping  from  below  upwards, 
then  shorten  at  least  half  of  last  year’s  growth. 
Do  not  look  upon  a  young  tree  for  what  it  is,  but 
what  it  will  he  when  the  buds  have  grown  to 
limbs.  The  last  bud  left  on  the  limb  will  become 
the  leader,  and  it  should  point  outward,  or  to  the 
right  or  left,  as  is  needed  to  shape  the  tree,  but 
seldom,  or  never,  inward.  If  necessary  to  cut  two 
or  three  buds  below  the  one  preferred,  in  order  to 
find  one  that  points  in  the  right  direction,  do  it. 
Cut  ne.ar  to,  but  not  too  close  to  the  bud,  and  never 
leave  a  stub  above  the  bud,  to  decay.  Also  cut  out 
.all  useless  branches,  and  those  which  will  cross. 
Have  every  thing  in  readiness  to  set  out  trees  as 
soon  as  they  arrive.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is 
settled  and  can  be  worked,  set  out 

Cuttings  of  currant,  gooseberry,  quince,  etc. 
Crowd  the  earth  w'ell  around  the  base  of  the  cut¬ 


tings.  Where  rabbits  and  mice  are  pleiitjq  there 
will  frequently  be 

Girdled  Trees,  which  a  little  timely  care  will  save. 
If  the  inner  bark  is  not  entirely  destroyed,  put  on 
a  generous  plaster  of  cow  dung  and  clay,  and  bind 
it  there  with  old  cloths ;  but  if  the  girdling  is  com¬ 
pletely  made  through  to  the  wood,  then  small 
twigs,  of  the  same  kind,  lu.ay  be  used  to  bridge  over 
the  space.  The  twigs  are  to  be  somewhat  longer 
then  the  girdled  b.and,  whittled  to  a  thin  chamfer 
at  each  end,  .and  inserted  under  the  b.ark  both  above 
and  below  the  wound,  in  a  cut  made  as  for  bud¬ 
ding.  As  m.any  may  be  inserted  as  can  be  without 
too  much  injury  to  the  bark.  Tie  securely,  put  on 
gr.afting  wax  or  claj’,  and  shorten  the  limbs.  It  is 
at  the  North  too  early  to  do 

Grafting,  but  cions  m.ay  be  cut  as  heretofore  di¬ 
rected,  and  grafting  wax  or  clay  made  read}-.  If 
the  eggs  of  the  tent  c.atcrpillar  have  not  been  at¬ 
tended  to,  read  what  was  said  in  January  under 

Insects,  and  see  how  many  rascals  c.an  be  nipped 
in  the  bud,  or  egg,  which  is  practically  the  same. 

The  Trunks  of  old  orchard  trees  may  be  tre.ated 
to  the  soft  soap  wash,  as  suggested  in  February. 
Home-m.ade  so.aj)  is  better  th.an  “boughten,”  and  ley 
or  a  solution  of  1  lb.  of  potash  to  4  gallons  of  water 
may  be  used  instead.  In  these  warm  days  of  March 
the  moths  which  are  the  parents  of  the 

Canker  Worm  ascend  the  trunks.  -Whatever  pro¬ 
tection  is  used,  its  value  depends  upon  being  well 
applied,  and  carefully  looked  after.  If  there  is  any 
space  between  the  protection  and  the  tree,  the  in¬ 
sects  will  find  it  and  pass  through.  If  tar  be  used, 
it  must  be  kept  fresh  and  sticky.  If  troughs  con¬ 
taining  oil,  see  that  neither  dust,  straws,  nor  dead 
insects  form  a  bridge  to  tr.avel  over.  The  protect¬ 
or  of  Mr.  D.  Lyman  is  simple  and  readily  con¬ 
structed  ;  it  was  figured  in  December  last. 

Stocks  budded  last  fall,  may  be  cut  to  within  .8 
inches  of  the  bud,  provided  that  appears  to  be  alive. 

Fruit  Garden. 

To  those  who  propose  to  set  a  portion  of  ground 
apart  for  a  fruit  garden,  we  say,  if  the  land  is  not 
propei-ly  prepared,  better  wait  until  autumn  before 
planting  small  fruits,  and  devote  the  season  to  fit¬ 
ting  it  for  their  reception.  Drainage  is  usually 
needed.  Deep  working  and  manuring  can  both  be 
accomplished-  by  growing  some  highly  manured 
hoed  crop.  Sweet  potatoes  require  a  treatment 
that  will  leave  the  land  in  excellent  condition. 
Autumn  planting  is  for  many  things  preferable. 
One  of  the  first  things  needing  .attention  is  the 

Grape  Tines,  which  in  the  autumn  pruning  had 
an  extra  bud  left ;  these  buds  m.ay  now  be  cut 
away.  Plant  new  vines  as  early  as  the  soil  is  fit, 
and  whatever  style  of  pruning  may  be  adopted, 
allow  only  one  cane  to  grow  from  a  young  vine  the 
first  year.  When  the  season  is  sufficiently  5.d- 
vanced,  uncover  the  vines  that  have  been  protected 
by  a  coating  of  earth,  by  lifting  them  with  a  fork. 

Grape  Cuttings  of  those  varieties  that  will  root 
re.adily  in  the  open  ground,  are  to  be  put  out  as 
soon  as  the  soil  has  settled.  Make  a  trench  with 
the  spade,  deep  enough  for  the  cuttings,  set  them  4 
inches  apart,  press  the  earth  firmly  about  their 
lower  ends,  .and  fill  up  the  trench  so  that  the  upper 
bud  of  the  cutting  will  be  just  at  the  surface,  or  but 
slightly  covered.  Cuttings  of 

Currants  and  Gooseberries  are  treated  the  same ; 
the  bushes  may  still  be  pruned,  and  cuttings  used. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries  should  be  taken  up 
early,  as  the  young  shoots  are  easily  destroyed  when 
they  have  made  much  growth.  Prepare  beds  for 

Strawberries,  using  old  manure,  and  be  ready  to 
set  them  as  soon  as  plants  can  be  had. 

Dwarf  Pears  and  Apples  are  the  largest  trees 
allowiible  in  the  fruit  garden  proper,  and  these 
should  be  kept  as  compact  bushes  or  pyramids. 
To  get  trees  perfect  in  form,-they  must  be  taken 
only  a  year  from  the  bud,  or  graft,  and  they  can 
then  be  kept  perfectly  under  control.  See  article 
on  this  subject  with  illustrations  in  J.anuary,  1865. 


Mitclaesa  Garden. 

One  of  the  things  to  which  especial  attention 
must  be  given  this  month,  is  the  forwarding  of 
plants  under  glass  for  transplanting  as  soon  as  the 
weather  serves.  Small  operations  m.ay  go  on  in 
w'indow  boxes,  as  described  in  February  on  page 
62 ;  but  the  hot-bed  or  cold  frame  will  be  needed 
by  m.any.  The  apparatus  in  both  c.ases  is  the  same, 
.and  sufficient  directions  for  its  construction  were 
given  last  month.  Those  who  hesitate  about  the 
expense  should  remember  that  in  all  closely  settled 
communities  there  is  a  demand  for  early  plants, 
and  the  expense  of  fixtures  may  soon  be  defrayed 
by  the  sale  of  c.abbage,  tomato,  pepper,  and  other 
plants.  Mr.  Henderson,  on  another  p.age,  shows 
how  market  gardeners  manage  with  their  sashes. 
Cold  frames  will  do  in  most  cases  instead  of  hot¬ 
beds,  but  to  get  earliest  results  with  many  plants, 

Rot-beds  must  be  used.  The  position  of  the  bed  i.s 
of  import.ance ;  the  ground  should  be  dry,  easy  of 
access  from  the  house,  and,  .above  all,  sheltered 
from  cold  winds  by  a  fence  or  building — the  expo¬ 
sure  being  South-east  or  South.  Supposing  the 
frame  and  sash  are  ready,  and  that  one  has  a  generous 
he.ap  of  stable  maniu-e,  long  and  short  together,  al¬ 
ready  deposited  near  the  site  of  the  bed — with  a 
fork,  take  the  manure  from  the  heap  and  build  it  up 
into  .another,  close  along  side  of  whore  the  first  one 
stood.  Sh.ake  out  the  lumps  and  mix  long  and 
short  together  as  equally  as  m.ay  be,  and  if  it  ap¬ 
pears  dry,  wet  it  as  the  heap  is  built  up.  Build  up 
the  pile  in  a  regular  cone,  and  if  the  weather  is  cold, 
lay  some  boards,  corn-stalks,  or  other  material 
.ag.ainst  it,  to  keep  in  the  heat.  In  three  or  four 
days  thrast  a  stick  into  the  center  of  the  heap,  and 
if  it  feels  quite  w.arm  when  withdrawn,  repeat  the 
operation  of  rebuilding  the  pile.  In  this  second 
turning  over,  ende.avor  to  bring  the  manure  that 
was  outside,  to  the  inside  of  the  heap.  If  the  ma¬ 
nure  heats  up  well,  in  three  or  four  days  it  is  re.ady 
to  make  the  bed,  but  if  not,  then  turn  it  again  and 
continue  to  do  so  until  the  whole  is  brought  into 
a  state  of  active  fermentation.  The  bed  is  built 
wholly  .above  ground,  or  partly  in  an  excavation. 
When  the  ground  is  well  drained,  make  an  exca¬ 
vation  a  foot  in  depth  and  one  foot  larger  each  way 
than  the  frame.  Drive  stakes,  3  feet  high,  at  the 
corners  of  the  excavation,  and  then  put  in  the 
manure,  a  forkful  at  a  time,  distribute  it  evenly, 
and  in  layers,  beating  each  layer  dow-n  with  the 
back  of  the  fork.  As  the  mannre  is  piled  above 
the  surfiree,  keep  the  edges  even,  .and  be  careful  to 
h.ave  the  mass  equally  compact  throughout.  The 
bed  of  manure  is  made  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
thickness,  and  the  heat  w-ill  be  more  gr.adual  .and 
lasting,  if  one-fourth  to  one-half  its  bulk  of  forest 
leaves  be  mixed  with  the  manure.  For  a  bed  above 
ground,  drive  the  shakes  and  build  up  the  manure 
in  the  same  ra.anner.  Put  on  the  frame,  and  place 
in  it  about  six  inches  of  good  light,  rather  sandy 
soil,  put  on  the  sash  and  rake  off  the  edges  of  the 
bed  of  the  manure  to  remove  loose  straw.  The 
next  day  the  heat  will  probably  be  so  great  that  the 
finger,  when  thrust  into  the  earth,  cannot  be  held 
there  for  a  long  time.  Raise  the  sashes  during  the 
day,  but  close  at  night,  and  when  the  heat  is  steady 
at  about  75°,  sow  the  seeds  in  drills  about  3  inches 
.apart.  Cabbages,  cauliflowers,  etc.,  may  go  under 
the  same  sash,  and  egg  plants,  tomatoes,  peppers 
and  other  things,  requiring  more  heat,  may  be  put 
together.  Keep  the  bed  from  becoming  ovcrhe.ated, 
by  lifting  the  upper  end  of  the  frame,  and  securing 
it  by  a  block.  When  the  plants  are  up,  they  must 
be  aired  in  the  day  time  .and  be  kept  from  burning 
by  the  sun,  or  from  getting  too  dry.  Where  only 
a  gentle  he.at  is  needed,  a  foot  or  so  of  fermenting 
manure  may  be  placed  in  an  exc.avation,  the  frame 
placed  over  it,  .and  earth  put  upon  the  manure  to 
receive  the  seeds.  Tomatoes,  egg  plant,  w-inter 
cherry,  and  peppers  need  more  heat  than  do  cab¬ 
bage,  cauliflow-er,  lettuce,  celery,  etc. 

Inverted  Sods  are  very  convenient  for  all  plants 
difficult  to  remove.  Cut  a  toirgh  sod  in  pieces 
about  3  inches  square,  place  these  in  the  hot-bed  or 
cold  fr.ame,  gr.ass  side  down,  and  sow  cucumbers, 
melons,  early  squashes,  and  Lima  beans  on  the 
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earth  side.  When  the  plants  are  removed,  they  are 
set  out  with  the  sod,  and  the  roots  are  not  disturbed. 

Early  Crops  of  hardy  things  may  be  sown  in  a 
sheltered  border,  such  as  beets,  carrots,  radishes, 
cress,  and  turnips.  By  all  means  have  a 
Seed  Drills  if  the  garden  is  large.  They  are  made 
to  sow  seeds  with  s.atisfactory  regularity  and  save 
much  baek-ache.  For  laying  out  drills  a 
llarJcer,  made  like  a  coarse  rake  with  wooden 
teeth,  is  useful.  There  may  be  several  with  teeth  12, 
15  and  18  inches  apart,  or  one  with  adjustable  teeth. 

Winter  Covering  over  asparagus,  sp)inach,  etc., 
may  be  removed  whenever  the  weather  will  allow^ 
Rake  the  coarse  manure  from  the  asparagus  and 
rhubarb  beds,  and  fork  in  the  finer  ijortions. 

Soil  should  never  be  worked  when  it  is  wet. 
W.ait  until  it  will  crumble  when  forked.  If  any 
part  of  a  garden  is  slow  in  coming  to  this  condition, 
Brahis  are  needed.  All  gardens  should  be 
drained,  but  wet  ones  are  eminently  in  need  of  it. 

Jihubarb  may  be  forced,  as  directed  last  month. 
Make  new  plantings  early,  before  growth  begins. 
Leeks  may  be  sown  in  rich  soil  in  rows  a  foot  apart. 
Onions,  of  the  potato  variety,  may  be  put  out. 
The  small  sets  are  put  about  4  inches  apart  in  15- 
inch  rows,  and  if  cold,  throw  over  a  little  litter. 
Parsley  and  Celery  for  early,  sow  in  a  cold  frame. 
Parsnips  and  Salsify  may  be  dug  for  use. 


Flower  ©ardeit  and  FawBs. 

Many  of  the  things  indicated  last  month  will  lap 
over  into  the  present  one.  If  the  grass  of  the 
lawn  did  not  have  a  top-dressing  in  autumn, 
put  on  one  of  rich  compost,  early  in  the  season, 
and  reseed  thin  places.  Happy  is  he  who  last 
fail  planted  generously  of  bulbs,  for  he  now  is 
rewarded  by  a  sight  of  the  green  spires  of  the 
Crocus,  and  the  5now-drop  and  Hyacinth  are  full  of 
promise,  if  not  present  enjoyment.  Continue  the 

Pruning  of  Shrwbs,  as  suggested  last  month,  and 
as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  worked,  take  up  and 
divide  such  clumps  of 

Herbaceous  Perennials  as  have  become  too  large. 
The  Irises,  herbaceous  Spirosas,  Dicentra,  Colum¬ 
bines,  Phloxes,  etc.,  are  apt  to  increase  so  that  they 
take  up  too  much  room,  and  do  not  flower  as  well 
as  smaller  plants.  Set  the  divided  roots  as 
needed,  and  be  generous  with  the  surplus  and  give 
them  to  less  fortunate  neighbors. 

Hardy  Annuals,  such  as  Candy-tuft,  Larkspur, 
and  all  that  are  known  to  come  readily  from  self- 
sown  seeds,  may  be  sown  as  early  as  the  frost  will 
allow.  For  plants  of  the  choicer 

Tender  Annuals,  provision  must  be  made  by  sow¬ 
ing  in  boxes  in  the  dwelling,  or  green-house,  or  in 
a  hot-bed,  if  wanted  early.  Cannas,  Cypress  Vihe, 
and  sub-troj)ical  things  generally,  need  consider¬ 
able  heat  to  forward  them  rapidly. 

Flowering  Shrubs  of  ali  the  hardy  kinds,  roses 
inciuded,  do  best  if  planted  early,  but  roses  that 
have  been  started  in  pots,  must  not  be  put  out  yet. 
The  number  of  flowering  slirubs  is  so  large  that 
we  must  refer  to  the  catalogues  for  names.  For 
early  flowering,  Forsythia,  Wiegelas,  Japan  Quince, 
and  the  finer  Liiacs,  are  ali  readily  procurable. 

Edging  and  Hedges  may  be  set.  Box  is  generally 
used  for  edgings ;  if  old  and  straggly,  reset  it. 
Moss-Pink,  Tlirift,  and  otlier  perennials,  have  been 
more  or  less  used  as  substitutes.  A  great  many 
shrubs  not  generally  used  for  the  purpose,  may  be 
made,  with  proper  care,  to  form  a  hedge.  Privet, 
Buckthorn,  and  Barberry,  arc  among  the  most  com¬ 
mon  deciduous  shrubs  for  garden  hedges.  They 
may  be  set  early.  Hemlock  and  Arbor  Vita;  are  in 
all  respects  preferable,  but  they  are  put  out  later. 

Trees  for  the  lawn,  yard,  and  roadside,  sliould 
receive  the  same  care  in  the  selection  of  specimens, 
careful  planting  and  soil,  that  is  given  to  fruit  trees. 
A  tree  is  very  difficult  to  kill,  but  many  who  set- 
them  out  for  ornament,  very  nearly  succeed  in 
doing  it.  If  wild  trees  are  used,  select  them  from 
the  edges  of  the  woods  and  exposed  situations,  and 
choose  those  of  moderate  size. 


Hardy  Climbers  have  claims  which  ought  not  to 
be  overlooked.  The  Virginia  Creeper,  Trumpet 
Creeper,  Wistaria,  the  Honeysuckles,  Climbing 
roses  and  many  others  will  cover  an  unsightly 
wall  with  a  mantle  of  beauty. 


CJE’eeii  amtl  Hot-Motsses. 

The  amateur  florist  will  be  glad  to  find,  after  a 
winter  of  more  than  usual  severity,  that  the  sun 
now  does  a  good  share  of  the  heating.  Ventilate 
all  that  the  weather  will  allow  at  mid-day,  but  shut 
the  house  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  be  prepared 
to  give  fire  heat  whenever  it  is  needed.  Much  of 
the  utility  of  a  small  house  is  in  preparing  plants 
for  summer  blooming  out  of  doors.  Aside  from 
keeping  tender  things  through  the  winter,  it  serves 
to  prepare  an  abundance  of 

Bedding  Plants.  The  propagation  of  Verbenas, 
Antirrhinums,  Lantanas,  Heliotropes,  etc.,  may  be 
pushed  rapidly.  A  single  plant  of  a  new  sort,  pro¬ 
cured  now,  will  make  6  to  10  plants  by  planting  time. 

Bulbs,  such  as  Tuberoses,  Japan  and  other  Lilies, 
may  be  forwarded  in  pots,  to  be  turned  out  for 
early  bloom,  and  the 

Tender  Anmials  may  bo  sown  in  boxes  or  pans. 
Oranges,  Lemons  and  other 

Shrubs,  if  they  have  grown  straggling,  are  to  be 
brought  into  shape  by  heading  back. 

Azaleas  and  Camellias,  i\iQ  one  just  blooming,  the 
other  pushing  its  new  growth,  need  more  water. 

Dahlias  may  be  set  in  where  they  will  start,  and 
rare  sorts  be  propagated  from  cuttings. 

Depot  those  plants  about  to  make  a  new  growth, 
which  need  it,  and  if  the  pot  is  already  large  enough, 
shake  out  the  old  earth  and  repot  with  fresh. 

Col«l  Grapery. 

Open  the  doors  and  ventilators,  in  order  to  keep 
the  house  cool,  as  it  is  not  generally  desirable  to 
uncover  and  start  the  vines  until  next  month. 
Woodward’s  Graperies  (see  Book  List)  gives  plans 
for  both  cheap  and  expensive  structures,  and  a  de¬ 
scription  of  a  simple  grape  house  was  given  in  our 
issue  for  March,  last  year. 

Apiary  in  March. 

Prepared  by  M,  Quinby — By  request. 

If  any  bees  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  new  bee¬ 
hives,  or  any  change  of  stands  whatever  is  yet  to  be 
made  this  spring,  it  should  toe  attended  to  without 
delay,  before  they  commence  work.  Loss  of  bees 
will  be  greater  as  the  changes  occur  near  the  work¬ 
ing  season.  When  moved  a  mile  or  more,  and  the 
stands  are  j^ut  down  not  nearer  than  six  feet  apart, 
the  loss  will  be  but  little  at  any  time.  Very  good 
stands  are  made  by  laying  scantling  on  the  ground, 
on  which  to  nail  boards  wide  and  long  enough  for  the 
bottom  of  the  hive.  A  separate  roof  for  each  one 
is  best.  The  first  warm  day  of  spring,  when  the 
bees  fly  freely,  is  a  critical  time,  especially  if  tlicre 
has  been  any  ebange  of  stands.  The  bees  of  a 
queenless  hive  will  often  desert,  and  join  some  liive 
more  fortunate.  Others  that  have  a  queen  will 
sometimes  issue  in  such  h.aste  as  to  fail  to  mark 
their  own,  and  in  their  confusion  enter  strange 
hives  on  their  return.  Occasionally  the  greater 
portion  of  a  half  dozen  families  will  unite  witlione 
strong  one,  crowding  it  entirely  too  much  for  its 
prosperity,  wliile  the  others  arc  too  much  weakened 
to  defend  themselves  against  robbers  or  the  motli. 
A  strong  colony  in  early  spring  is  most  valuable — 
but  excess  liere,  as  in  otlier  things,  2>roduces  evil — 
extremes  should  be  avoided.  E.xamine  all  the  hives 
closely  the  next  morning.  The  weakest  one — if  it 
has  a  queen — should  be  changed  to  the  stand  of 
some  strong  one,  the  strong  to  the  weak  one,  etc. 
Endeavor  to  get  .all  equalized  in  this  way  within  the 
first  few  days  after  tliey  begin  to  11  ja  Another  meth¬ 
od  may  be  adopted  ardienoneor  two  arc  left  with 
only  a  few  lieos  and  their  queens.  Drive  from  tlie 
over  jiopnlons  colony  enough  for  a  good  swarm 
(not  quite  as  many  as  would  constitute  a  good 
swarm  in  July)  into  an  empty  box,  let  them  remain 


until  you  are  satisfied  that  they  have  no  queen, 
which  is  known  by  their  uneasy  movements.  Then, 
they  may  be  introduced  to  the  weak  hive,  setting  it 
close  to  the  stand  of  the  strong  one  ;  or  it  may  be 
kept  in  a  dark  room  a  few  clays,  after  which  it  may 
be  set  anywhere  else.  Should  there  be  too  many 
bees  left  in  the  strong  hive,  for  profit,  take  out  bees 
for  .another  stock  or  two  in  the  same  Way.  In  case 
a  movable  comb  hive  becomes  over  populous,  it 
may  be  simply  divided,  making  two,  by  putting 
half  of  the  combs  with  bees  attached  into  an  empty 
hive,  and  setting  them  each  side  of  the  old  stand, 
leaving  a  space  of  two  feet  between  them.  Give  to 
that  half  which  is  destitute  of  a  queen,  one  of  the 
small  colonies,  and  fill  out  both  hives  with  the 
combs  from  the  weak  one.  In  moving  bees  from 
their  winter  quarters  in  the  cellar  or  dark  room,  let 
each  hive  occupy  its  old  stand,  as  far  as  practicable  ; 
bring  out  six  or  eight  at  a  time,  and  put  them  on 
stands  as  far  ajDart  as  possible ;  two  hours  after¬ 
wards  put  out  as  many  more  on  stands  between 
the  others,  and  separated  like  them. 

The  value  of  flour  as  a  substitute  for  i^ollen,  de- 
13ends  very  much  on  the  early  flowers  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  If  there  is  an  abundance  of  alder,  and 
swamp  willow,  and  not  a  great  many  bees,  there 
will  be  a  full  supply  of  pollen  the  first  few  warm 
days.  But  if  many  bees  and  few  flowers,  they  need 
some  substitute.  Rye,  ground  close  and  unbolted, 
is  probably  best.  Make  a  floor  a  few  feet  square, 
13ut  a  curb  round  it  three  inches  high,  to  keep  it 
from  wasting,  and  spread  a  few  quarts  at  a  time  on 
this — locate  it  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  winds. 
Simple  flour  should  be  mi.xed  with  sawdust,  cut 
straw,  or  some  thing  to  keep  it  from  adhering  too 
much  to  the  bees.  Begin  with  the-Jirs^  warm  days, 
and  sprinkle  small  quantities  on  and  near  the  floor. 
After  the  bees  have  t.asted  it,  putting  it  on  the 
floor  is  sufficient.  They  will  carry  off  two  or  three 
lbs.  per  hive,  before  real  pollen  is  obtained.  Much 
more  than  this, on  an  average,  might  be  detrimental. 
Should  any  pollen  he  obtained  before  the  flour  is 
offered,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  can  be  made  to  notice 
it.  After  they  begin  to  fly,  the  needy  ones  may  be 
fed  by  putting  honey  in  the  chamber  of  the  hive. 
Robbing  will  commence  if  at  all  on  the  first  real 
warm  days.  Look  among  them  at  sundown,  any  at 
work  then,  will  indicate  it.  Put  the  hive  that  is 
attacked  in  the  cellar,  till  a  few  warm  days  are  past, 
and  then  return  to  tlie  stand.  The  surest  guarantee 
against  robbing  is,  to  have  no  weak  colonies. 


As  good  as  OHS'  ‘^Fortl.  —  Thirty-two 
pages  this  month,  and  (as  usual  now-a-days)  eight  extra 
ones — or  40  in  all.  Some  kind  contemporaries  have 
stated  that  the  Agriculturist  is  a  40  page  quarto.  Not 
so  ;  vve  do  not  wish  to  sail  under  false  colors  or  mis¬ 
taken  compliments.  We  promise  32  pages.  If  our  ad- 
vertisers  need  more  room,  we  accommodate  them  by 
adding  more  pages,  and  for  each  page  .so  added  give  al¬ 
so  an  extra  page  of  reading.  Is  not  that  fair  all  around  ? 

A  Fijie  EmgraTirng.  — ‘  In  republishing 
Downing's  Landscape  Gardening,  the  original  steel  plate 
of  the  author’s  portrait  could  not  be  found.  We  have 
had  a  new  portrait  engraved  from  the  only  existing  da¬ 
guerreotype.  The  work  was  entrusted  to  Sir.  II.  W. 
Smith,  who  has  produced  a  most  satisfactory  likeness 
and  an  excellent  picture.  For  the  accommodation  of 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Downing  we  have  impressions  on  India 
paper,  suitable  for  framing,  wliich  will  be  sold  at  $1  each. 

MsEymsalciiag  sasitl  ISsii'vestlssg  lin- 
IJlements. — Do  not  procrastinate.  There  are  several 
excellent  mowers  and  reapers.  If  farmers  wait  to  learn 
which  will  get  the  prize  this  year  at  the  great  New  York 
trial,  or  at  any  other,  they  will  be  sure  to  fail  in  getting 
the  one  they  want,  for  tlie  orders  will  be  so  far  ahead 
of  tlie  ability  of  the  manufacturers  to  supply,  that 
they  will  be  obliged  to  take  the  best  macliine  they 
can  get,  which  will  very  likely  be  one  nliioli 
they  would  not  think  of  choosing.  We  know  farmers 
who  liave  mowed  by  hand,  or  hired  the  grass  cut  by 
macliines  these  ton  years  just  because  they  eouUi  not  tell 
which  machine  to  buy.  There  is  a  good  chance  yet  for 
several  farmers  to  get  the  Buckeyes  wliicli  we  offer  ns 
premiums.  There  will  he  no  delay  in  (his  case,  for  the 
machines  are  now  made  and  subject  (o  our  order.  We 
have  this  day  ordered  one  No.  2.  which  will  he  shipped 
and  received  before  lliis  paper  reaches  the  subscribers. 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  a  month,  ending  Feb. 
15,  1866,  and  the  exports  of  Breadstuffs  from  this  port 
thus  far,  since  January  1  : 

1.  TKANSAOTIONS  AT  THB  NEW-YOEK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  days  tAwm’th.  109,500  24,500  211,000  6,300  69,500  204,000 

25  days  last  ra’th.l23.C00  31,500  189,000  11,300  10,500  61,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn,  Bye.  Barley. 

25  days  month,  251.000  312.500  936,000  69,000  101,000 

25  days  last  month,  218,000  473,000  952,000  63,000  46,500 

a.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Eye.  Barley.  Oats. 

25daysl8B6 . 109.300  24,500  211,000  6,300  69,500  204,000 

21  days  1865. ...  .107,000  2,100  185,000  6,250  27,000  255,000 


Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn. 

25  days  1866  .  251,000  312,500  936.000 

24  days  1865  .  221,000  434,000  196,000 

S. 


Feb.  15. 

$6  85  @8  40 
8  85  @15  50 


Bye.  Bariev. 
69,000  101.500 

31,000  37,000 

Exports  from,  New-York,  January  1  to  Feb.  15: 

Flour,  IVlieat,  Corn,  live.  Oats. 

1866 .  127,231  61,626  616, .575  25,427  19,033 

1863  . 198,225  69,644  53,404  141  9,298 

CDERENT  lyHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Jan.  18. 

Price  of  Gold.  . . 

Flour— -Super  to  Extra  State  .$6  90  @  S  40 

.Super  to  Extra  Southern .  8  90  @15  23 

Extra  Western .  7  85  @15  00 

Extra  Genesee .  8  45  @11  25 

Superflne  Western .  6  90  @  7  40 

Rye  Flour . 5  00  @6  00 

Conn  Meal .  4  25  @  4  85 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White.  2  35  @2  73 
All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber.  162  @2  55 

Corn— Yellow .  ,  86  @  93 

Mixed .  83  @  89^ 

Oats— Western . . .  58  @  60 

State .  60  @  61 

Rye .  83  @  1  10 

Barley .  85  @  1  15 

Hay— Bale  19  100  tt .  80  @  1  00 

Loose .  83  @  1  10 

Straw,  100  Ib .  65  @  1  15 

Cotton — MiddlinTS,  ^  lb.... 

Hops— Crop  of  1865,  ib . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  ^  ft. 

Seed— Clover,  19  lb  . 

Timothy,  bushel . 


80  @15  50 
43  @11  50 
85  @  7  35 
75  @  5  90 
.73  @  4  40 
1  00  @2  65 


65 


7  i 

8  . 

6  1 
4  ' 

3  ' 

2  t.  _ 

1  33  @  2  50 
SO  @  90 

74  @  81 

55  @  56 

56  @  57 

87  @  1  03 
90  @  1  20 
85  @  95 

90  @  1  10 
■"  @  1  20 


Sugar — Brown,  ¥  ft . 

Molasses,  Cuba,  ^gl  . 

Coffee- Hio.(Gold  price)?!  ft 
Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c.,  19  ft. 

Seed  Leaf,  ?  ft  . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  19  ft. 

Domestic,  pulled,  ?  ft . 

California,  unwashed . 

Tallow,  19  ft  . 
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@ 

35 

25 

® 

48 

28 

@ 

45 

12 

© 

IS 

15 

22 

2 

00 

@  2  50 

1 

60 

@  2  40 

1 

25 
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L  30 

1 

25 

@  1  35 

38 

@ 

40 

32 

@ 

34 

18 

® 

20 

16 

® 

18 

18 

® 

20 

18 

@ 

20 

2 

55 

@  ! 

5  00 

2 

50 

@  1 

5  00 

2 

23 

@  : 

2  62 

2 

23 

@  1 

2  50 

1 

75 

@  S 

!  00 

1 

50 

®  2  00 

2 

00 

@  ; 

5  00 

2 

00 

@  i 

5  50 

Pork— Mess,  ?  barrel .  30  00  @31  SIX  28  (.,  „ - ^ 

Prime,  ?  barrel  .  22  50  @23  00  21  00  @21  25 

Beef — Plain  mess .  16  50  @20  00  IG  00  @20  00 

Lard,  in  barrels,  19  lb _ 

Butter— Western,  ft.. 

State,  ?  ft . 

Cheese . 

Beans—?  bushel .  2  00 

Peas— Canada.  19  bushel .  1  25 

Eggs— Fresh,  ?  dozen . 

Poultry— Fowls,  ?  ft . 

Turkeys,  ?  ft  . 

Potatoes- Mercers,  ?bbl... 

Peach  Blows,  ?  barrel . 

Buckeyes— New,  ?  barrel.... 

Apples—?  barrel . 

‘  Business  in  produce  and  merchandise  has  been  checked 
by  the  declining  tendency  of  gold.  The  difference  in  the 
closing  prices  of  gold  this  month,  and  last,  is  nearly  two 
pei'cenl.  in  favor  of  buyers. .  ..Flour  and  grain  h;is  been 
more  freely  offered,  and  the  tendency  of  the  market  has 
been  generally  downward.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
grain.  Medium  and  finer  grades  of  flour  close  firmer  on 
an  improved  home  demand.  Shippingbrands  of  flour  and 
nearly  all  descriptions  of  gram  leave  off  at  drooping  prices 
under  a  limited  inquiry.  Most  of  the  new  wheat  avail¬ 
able  is  rather  inferior,  or  unsound,  and  not  suitable  for 
shipment.  Unsound  Corn  and  Oats  are  also  in  large  supidy. 

_ Provisions  have  been  unsettled.  Hog  products  have 

been  less  sought  afler  at  reduced  prices,  closing  lieavily. 
Beef  has  been  dull,  but  firm.  Butter  and  cheese  have 

been  in  active  demand,  and  quoted  higher .  Cotton 

has  been  in  less  request  and  has  declined  materially,  un¬ 
der  the  pressure  of  accumulating  supplies,  and  unfavor¬ 
able  foreign  news.  At  the  close,  more  steadiness  results 
from  a  partial  revival  of  the  spinning  and  shipping  in¬ 
quiry .  Wool  has  been  ifloderately  active,  the  better 

qualities  having  been  in  most  favor  and  at  steady  rates; 
while  inferior  grades  have  beendepressed. .. .  .Ilay,  Hops, 
and  Tobacco  have  been  in  moderate  deman  l  at  our  quo¬ 
tations . Seeds  have  been  quiet  and  heavy. 

New  Yorlc  ILive  Stoclc  Marlcets. — 
Beep  Cattle.— The  supply  for  the  past  four  week.s 
(ending  Feb.  13th)  has  been  good  and  full  for  the  season, 
averaging  5399  per  week.  Prices  declined  somewhat  at 
the  last  market  and  stood  :  Extras,  16Xc®I8c  per  lb., 
estinialed  dressed  weight  ;  medium  to  gooil,  13c(®14c  ; 
poor  qualilies,  10c®I2c. . . . .  Milcli  Cows  w-ere  in 
light  demand . Veals. — Weekly  average  on  the  in¬ 

crease.  Good  veal  brings  12cfa)14c  per  lb.,  live  weight. 
...  Slieep.— Average  supply,  18,7.57.  Prices  declined  at 
last  market  to  ScfSRcperlb..  ..I-iveHogs. — Supply 
averaged  10,567.  Prices,  according  to  quality,  JO^c.fS 
ll%c.  per  lb.,  live  weight. 


BOOKS  rOE  FAKMEES  and  OTHERS. 


[Any  of  the  following  books  can  be  obtained  at  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Agriculturist  at  the  prices  named,  or  they  will  be 
forwarded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture. . . .  .$  1  50 

Allen's  (It.  L.)  American  Farm  Book . .  1  50 

Allen's  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

American  Bird  Fancier . 30 

American  Rose  Culturlst .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . . .  1  75 

Art  of  Saw  Filing _ (Holly) .  73 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  173 

Beecher’s  (H.  W.)  Fruit,  Flowers  and  Farming  .... _  1  50 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion . . .  2  00 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier  . . .  30 

Blake's  Farmer’s  Encyclopedia .  1  ,50 

Boussingault's  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Bridgeman's  Fruit  Cultivator’s  Manual .  73 

Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant .  2  00 

Bridgeman’s  Kitchen  Garden  Instructor .  75 

Bridgeman’s  Florist's  Guide .  73 

Brandt’s  Age  of  Horses  (English  and  German) .  50 

Breck’s  Book  of  Flowers . . . . . .  1  50 

Browne’s  Field  Book  of  Manures .  1  50 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America .  .  5  00 

Canary  Birds,  paper  50  cents . cloth _  75 

Carpenters  and  Joiners’  Hand  Book.  .(Holly) .  73 

Chorltou’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  73 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole’s  fS.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian .  75 

Colman’s  Agriculture .  5  00 

Cotton  Planters’  Manual  (Turner) .  1  50 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  .50 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  American  Cattle  Doctor .  1  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual . . .  125 

Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper’s) .  30 

Downings’s  Country  Houses  .  8  00 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening  (new  Edition) .  6  50 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences .  2  50 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America .  3  00 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays .  5  00 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  1  .50 

Employment  of  Women — By  Virginia  Penny .  1  .50 

Flax  Culture . -. .  50 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Fish  Culture .  1  23 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses .  2  00 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming .  2  00 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturlst .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist . 20 

Goodale’s  Principles  of  Breeding .  1  23 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol .  -1  00 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow .  1  25 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Hall’s  (Miss)  American  Cookery .  1  25 

Haraszthy’s  Grape  Culture,  &c.' . .  5  00 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  plain .  4  50 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  colored  plates.  5  00 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horsekeepers .  1  75 

Hints  to  Riflemen,  by  Cleveland .  1  50 

Holly’s  Country  Seats . .  4  30 

Hop  Culture .  40 

How  to  Buy  a  Farm  and  Ylicre  to  Find  One .  1  75 

Insect  Enemies  of  Fruit  Trees,  (Trimble) .  8  00 

Jaques’  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees .  60 

Jennings  on  Cattle .  2  00 

Jennings  on  Swine  and  Poultry .  2  00 

Jenning’s  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseasc.s .  2  00 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry . .  1  73 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  25 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening .  2  00 

Langsu'otli  on  the  Honey  Bee  .  2  00 

l.oudon’s  (Downing’s)  Ladies’ Flower  Garden .  2  03 

Lcnchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-houses .  150 

Liebig’s  Familiar  Letters  on  Cliemistry .  50 

Liebig’s  Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry .  1  50 

Linsley’s  (D.  C.)  Morgan  Horses  .  1  .50 

Manual  of  Agriculture  by  G.  Emerson  and  C.  L.  Flint.  1  50 

Iilavliew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  ..  .  3  50 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  50 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers .  90 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  .  1  20 

.McMahon’s  American  Gardener .  2  50 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  foot .  75 

JlorreU’s  American  Shepherd .  1  73 

.My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  1  73 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture  . 7 .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres  (bound)  60c . (paper)  SO 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose .  1  50 

Phantom  Bouquet,  or  Skeleton  Leaves .  2  00 

Pedder’s  Land  Jlcasurer .  60 

(Miinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping _ (new.) .  1  73 

Rabbit  Fancier .  33 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Pmnd’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden .  3  tO 

Richardson  on  the  Dog .  30 

Rural  Aflairs _ (bound) _ 4  Vols — each .  1  50 

Rural  Annual  (by  Joseph  Harris) .  25 

Rural  Register  (by  .1.  J.  Thomas) .  30 

Saunder’s  Domestic  Poultry _ paper,  30  cts.  ..bound. .  60 

Saxton’s  Farmers'  Library,  .set  ofS  Vols  .morocco .  9  50 

Saxton’s  Farmers’  Library. .set  of  3  Vols.. cloth .  S  50 

Scheuck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book .  75 

Shepherd’s  own  Book .  2  25 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry .  2  00 

Skillful  Housewife  .  73 

Spencer’s  Education  of  Cliildren .  1  50 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book .  1  50 

Templeton’s  Mechanic’s  Pocket  Companion .  1  50 

Ten  Acres  Enough .  1  50 

Tennv’s  Natural  History  and  Zoologj’ .  3  00 

The  Great  West,  bound .  1  OO 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  r  66 

Tobacco  Culture  . .  ,  " 

Todd’s  (S.  E.)  Young  Farmer’s  Manual .  1  50 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . .  3  00 

Villas  and  Farm  Cottages,  (Cleavcland  and  Backus)...  3  00 

fVarder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden .  2  00 

fV.ax  Flowers  (Art  of  Making). .  2  00 

AVet  Days  at  Edgewood . . .  1  ]■> 

AVethcrill  on  the  Mannfacture  of  Vinegar .  1  oO 

AVIicat  Plant  (John  Klippart’s) _ «  .  150 

AVoodward’s  Country  Homes .  1  50 

AVoodward’s  Graperies .  1  50 

Vouatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Vouatt  and  Jlartin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  O.T  the  Hog . . . ■ .  1  00 

ATouatt  on  Sheep . .  1  60 

Youmans’ Household  Science... .  2  00 

Youmans’  New  Chemistry .  8  00 


ISoolc  ©rclea’S  l>cl.aye«l. — There  are  a 
few  books  on  onr  list,  new  editions  of  wliich  are  now 
in  press,  having  been  delayed  by  tlie  difficulty  of  getting 
good  paper.  Orders  for  them  will  be  filled  very  soon. 


Todd’s  Yoiiug'  Fai-ntcr’s  Manual — 
No,  2.— In  answer  to  inquiries  about  this  work,  which 
has  been  announced  by  its  author  for  sometime  past,  we 
reply  tliat  Messrs.  Orange  Judd  <&  Co.,  recently  purchased 
the  entire  work,  plate.s  and  copy-right.  But  on  a  full  ex¬ 
amination  it  was  deemed  best  to  give  it  a  thorougli  edito¬ 
rial  revision,  pruning  it  of  its  crudities,  and  arranging  its 
materials  in  a  far  more  systematic  order  tlian  they  were 
left  by  the  author.  As  it  contains  many  valuable  hints, 
the  revision  will  make  an  excellent  work  of  it.  This 
optirse  involves  the  re- setting  and  stereotyping  of  the 
book,  and  it  will  not  be  ready  for  some  time  yet, 


Is  Coming 

And  many  persons  who  just  begin  to  tliink  about  the 
work  in  their  Garden  and  Orchards,  and  on  their  Farms, 
will  feel  the  need  of  hints  and  suggestions  just  such  as 
they  will  find  in  lire  Agriculturist.  This  is  llierefore  a 
good  time  to  fill  out  tlie  list  of  subscribers  for  Premiums 
already  under  way,  and  to  gather  names  for  new  lists. 
Tlie  premiums  will  be  open  for  three  months  yet,  and  ail 
subscribers  obtained  for  this  volume  (25th)  will  count  on 
any  list.  More  than  One  Thousand  Persons  have  ob¬ 
tained  good  premium  articles  lids  year  from  the  list 
below,  and  a  thousand  or  more  may  yet  obtain  them.  We 
have  only  room  tliis  month  for  the  Table.  For  regula¬ 
tions  and  descriptions,  see  the  January  and  February 
numbers,  and  especially  tlie  large  ©escriptive  Sfeccl, 
which  is  forwarded  free  to  all  desiring  it.  Send  for  it. 


TCable  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 

For  Volume  25.  §  3- 

Open  to  all— No  Competition.  S 
Names  of  JPremium  Articles.  “ 

1— Good  Books— Nee  (eiuns  beloio* . 

8— Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (10  kinds).  ..S;5 

3—  Flower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (100  kinds)..  $5 

4—  Nursery  Stock  (any  Kinds  desired) . $20 

Iona  Grape  Vines  (I’-i  of  No.  1)  ...$18 

6— Concord  Grape  A'ines  (100  of  No.l)  ...$12 

8—  Japan  Lilies  (12  Bulbs) . $6 

9—  Downing’s  I^andscape  Gardening . $G 

10— American  Cyclopedia.  ..  .  _  ., — $80 


12—  Worce.ster’s'Great  Illustrat’d  Dictionaiy$12  00 

13—  Any  back  Volume  A,ai‘icu//.»)'is(,  1  $175 


14—  Any  Two  back  Volumes  do 
1,5— AiiyTliree  do 
10— Any  Four  do 
17— Any  Five  do 

15—  Any  Six  do 

19—  Any  Seven  do 

20—  Any  Eight  do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


50 
25 
00 
75 
50 

..£$12  25 


$3 ; 
S.’G  $5 : 
j  K  $7 
$S  ' 

•’.§$10  : 


$14 
$15  ' 


ai— Vols.  XVI  to  XXIV 

23—  The  County  Election,  Steel  Plate  Col’d.$l0 

24 —  Halt  in  the  AVoods  do  do.  $10 
2.5— .Morton’s  best  No.  5  Gold  Pen,  Silver  Case$ I 

$8 
10 


20— Case  of  Drawing  Instruments. 

29—  Best  Family  Clolhes-AV ringer . 

30—  Dotv’s  AVashing  Machine . 

31—  Tea'Set  (Best  Silver  Plated) . 

32—  Sewing  Maeliine,  (AVheeler  &  AVilson),.$55 

3.3— Sewing  Alachine  (AVilcox  &  Gibbs) . $.53 

34--Sewing  Machine  (Elias  Howe) . 

3.’5— Melodeou  (Best  Four  Octave) . 

36—  Melodeon  (Best  Five  Octave) . 

37—  Piano,  7-Octave  (Stt-inway  &  Sons). 

38—  Barometer  (AVoodi-ulf’s  Mercurial).. 

39—  Barometer  (AVoodniff’s  Mercurial).. 

40 —  'I'he  Aquarius,  or  AA'ater  Tlirowev. . 

41—  Buckeye  Mowing  Machine  No.  2 


$110 
.  $57 
.$112 
.$500 
,.$12 
..$18 
.  -$n 

.$125 


35 

100 

9^ 

C5 

38 

40 

333 

65 

20 

26 

3^ 

38 

44 
50 

57 

64 
72 
60 
60 
32 

45 

58 

65 
240 
270 
270 
290 
300 
450 
1500 

70 

95 

65 

480 

100 


42— Allen’s  Patent  Cylinder  Plow . $20 

charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  of  the 
articles  in  this  Fremium  List.  The  Premiums.  1,2,  3,7,  8, 
and  13  to  20,  are  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States  and  Territories,  free  of  all  charges.  The  other 
articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  afler  leaving 
the  manufactory  of  each.  Every  article,  offered  is 

new  and  of  the  very  best  manufacture. 

*  Prcmiium  %.--Qood  Books.— Kwy  person  sending  25  or 
more  subscribers,  may  select  Books  from  the  List  on  this 
page,  to  the  amount  of  10  cents  for  each  subscriber  sent  at 
.$1:  or  to  the  amount  of  SO  cents  for  each  name  scut 
at  the  (ten)  club  price  of  $1.20  each:  or  to  the  amount  of  60 
cents  for  each  name  at  $1.30.  Tliis  ofl'er  extends  only  to  clubs 
of  23  or  more  names.  The  Books  will  be  sent  by  mail  or 
express. p>repaul  by  us. — Thisis  .a  good  opportunity  for  the 
farmers  of  a  neighborhood  to  unite  their  efforts  and  get  up 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


[March, 


A  Talk  about  Suadry  Humbugs. 


Our  suggestion  last  month  has  been  so  largely  re¬ 
sponded  to,  that  already  (Feb.  12th)  we  liave  a  large 
basketful  of  letters,  detailing  the  operations  of  swindling 
concerns.  Most  of  these  are  from  new  subscribers,  those 
who  have  not  read  our  frequent  warnings.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  had  tire  Agriculturist  been  read 
in  every  family  in  the  country,  for  a  singie  year,  the  ag¬ 
gregate  saving  in  money  paid  to  swindlers,  would  have 
far  exceeded  our  entire  subscription  receipts  for  five 
years  past.  From  the  attention  we  have  recently  given 
to  the  subject,  we  think  the  daiiy  receipts  of  these  swind¬ 
lers  range  from  Jive  to  ten  thousand  dollars  a  day  !  We 
have  the  names  of  over  thirty  ditferent  concerns,  though 
several  of  them  are  run  by  the  same  individuals,  under 
different  names.  Their  circulars  are  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  whole  country,  from  Nova  Scotia  to  California. 
By  various,  means,  they  have  gathered  the  Post-Office 
addresses  of  perhaps  two  millions  of  persons  ;  and  to 
these  they  are  continually  forwarding  their  ingenious 
schemes  to  trap  .the  unwary.  It  costs  but  four  cents  to 
prepare  these  documents  and  send  them  very  confiden¬ 
tially  as  a  post-paid  letter  ;  and  if  the  bait  takes  with  one 
in  a  hundred,  so  as  to  bring  them  five  or  ten  dollars,  they 
make  a  large  profit ;  for  very  few  of  them  give  even  tlie 
smallest  return  for  the  money  received.  (And  here  we 
desire  to  say,  in  answer  to  sundry  hints  and  inquiries 
from  some  subscribers,  who  wonder  where  tlieir  names 
were  obtained,  that  no  one  has  ever  had  access  to  our  mail 
books  or  list  of  subscribers,  on  any  pretense,  or  for  any 
purpose  rvhatever.  We  have  been  so  cautious  on  this 
point,  that  when  referring  to  any  correspondent,  W'e  give 
only  his  county,  omitting  his  town  and  Post-Office,  to 
save  him  the  annoyance  of  receiving  a  host  of  humbug 
circuiars  ;  nor  do  we  ever  allow  any  kind  of  circulars  to 
be  enclosed  in  the  Agriculturist.  They  get  names  from 
Post  masters  under  false  pretenses,  and  by  special  offers 
to  persons  who  privately  send  (hem  (he  names  of  a 
hundred  or  more  persons  in  a  town.) 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  business  is,  that  the 
swindlers  are  .adepts  at  evading  the  laws.  We  have  con- 
:  lilted  with  the  Mayor  and  our  City  District  Attorney. 
We  found  Mayor  Hoffman  ready  and  anxious  to  do  what 
he  could,  yet  greatly  trammeled  by  the  want  of  specific 
haws  to  reach  the  cases  of  certain  of  these  operators. 
For  example,  our  State  laws  entirely  prohibit  dealing  in 
lottery  tickets,  yet  the  dealers  contest  the  application  of 
these  laws,  claiming  tliat  their  U.  S.  license  is  above 
State  laws.  This  matter  is  in  litigation  and  not  yet  de¬ 
cided.  While  waiting  this  decision,  and  the  results  of 
other  efforts,  we  must  do  what  we  can  to  warn  people  ; 
and  we  beg  our  readers  to  talk  over  the  matter,  and  get 
these  warnings  and  exposures  as  extensively  known  as 
possible.  For  this  purpose  alone  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  the  Agriculturist  still  more  widely  circulated. — 
Show  this  page  to  the  Post-master,  and  ask  him  to  warn 
people  ag.ainst  sending  letters  to  any  of  these  names,  or  to 
others  of  like  character  or  pretensions.  Every  Post¬ 
master  would  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  subscribe 
for  the  “  U.  S,  Mail,”  a  monthly  journal,  edited  by  J. 
Gayler,  New  York,  and  furnished  at  $1  a  year.  Besides 
its  great  amount  of  information  about  all  Post-Office 
matters,  it  is  severe  on  tlie  class  of  swindlers  operating 
through  the  mails.  The  Feb.  No.  contains  an  excellent 
suggestion  to  Post-masters  about  fraudulent  concerns. 

All  important  Bill  is  now  before  Congress  in  reference 
to  excluding  these  humbug  circulars  from  the  mails.  It 

ought  to  pass  at  once. - We  here  group  together  a 

number  of  humbug  operators : 

“Hayward  if  Co.”— The  villain  operating  under  this 
name,  and  sundry  aliases,  has  done  an  extensive  and 
successful  business.  We  have  letters  concerning  his  oper¬ 
ations  from  alt  over  the  counlry.  Some  time  since  we 
found  him  in  a  small  room  at  229  Broadway,  in  an  upper 
story,  with  less  stock  than  could  be  put  into  a  carpetbag, 
aside  from  the  immense  numbers  of  circulars  he  was 
sending  out  witli  tiie  aid  of  clerks.  Yet  he  has  distributed 
a  circular  vN'ith  his  name  emblazoned  upon  a  picture  of 
the  whole  front  of  the  building,  which  is  occupied  by  more 
than  fifty  business  offices.  Very  few  of  the  occupants  of 
these  offices  even  know  tliat  there  is  such  a  person  as 
Hayward  in  the  building.  He  pretends  to  have  bought 
great  stocks  of  watclies  and  jewelry  of  “  a  large  number 
of  Importers,”  etc.,  who  have  failed  by  the  decline  in 
gold.  There  iiave  been  no  such  failures. — For  a  time 
he  offered  tickets  at  25  cents  a  piece,  or  less.  Latterly 
he  has  sent  the  tickets  at  once,  .pretending  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  money  for  them.  These  tickets  call  for  various 
articles,  watches,  diamond  rings,  chains,  gold  pencils, 
elc.,  etc.,  valued  from  $6  to  $250  each,  on  paying  $5.24. 
Sometimes,  as  a  bait,  he  sends  out  gold  pens,  etc.,  where 
there  are  many  to  be  caught.  This  takes,  and  back 
come  a  lot  of  $.5.24  letters,  which  .he  pockets.  UsuaJlj 


no  answer  can  be  obtained  from  him.  He  generally 
denies  the  receipt  of  these  letters,  but  when  sharply 
cornered,  or  caught  by  a  registered  letter,  he  pretends 
the  money  had  been  abstracted  before  it  reached  him,  or 
(hat  he  has  forwarded  the  article.  He  puts  on  a  patron¬ 
izing  air,  and  tries  to  avert  suspicion  by  pretending  to 
caution  people  against  other  swindlers.  His  dodges,  as 
described  to  us  in  a  multitude  of  letters,  are  “  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  mention  we  cannot  noi«  answer  further  inquiries. 

D.  W.  Hammond  ij-  Co.,  1G2  Montague-st.,  Brooklyn,  is 
of  the  same  ilk  as  Hayward  &  Co.,  probably  the 
same  party.  The  circulars  are  every' way  alike,  except 
the  different  headings,  and  address,  of  Hayward  &  Co. 
and  Hammond  &  Co. — the  type-setting,  and  orthography, 
and  even  broken  letters  showing  them  to  be  printed  from 
the  same  type  or  stereotype. 

E.  G.  Horton,  Danville,  N.  J.,  “  Manager  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Manufacturing  Jewelry  Association,”  is  another 
like  Hayward  &  Co.,  if  not  (he  same. 

I.  E.  Loomis  if  Co.,  Warren,  R.  I.,  of  the  same  class. 

“Dr.  Freeman”  and  his  “Journal  of  Science,”  have 
been  too  often  denounced  as  humbugs,  to  need  more  than 
the  mere  recording  of  his  name  in  this  list. 

Chidester  ^  Co.  belong  to  Dr.  Freeman’s  class  of 
wonder-doing  pretenders. 

Jason  H.  Tuttle,  Flathrookville  P.0,,  N.  J.,  imitates 
Hayward  &  Co.,  (if  not  the  same  party)  ;  but  offers  large 
things — Rosewood  Pianos,  etc. — for  $2.  VVe  hear  of 
multitudes  taken  in  by  him.  An  unmitigated  swindler. 

Chester  M.  Wakeman,  of  Jersey'  City  or  N.  Y.,  started 
a  “Mutual  Protection  Union,”  a  pure  swindle,  directing 
his  letters  sent  to  Danville,  Me.  ;  but  thinking  be  had  got 
the  Post-master  there  to  assist  him,  he  “caught  a  Tar¬ 
tar.”  He  uses  fictitious  names,  etc.,  on  his  grand  scheme. 
The  Danville  P.  M.  will  attend  to  his  case,  if  he  will  call 
there.  There  are  three  other  scliernesof  the  same  kind, 
differing  only  in  some  of  (he  names  used. 

Everett  E.Morgan,is  one  of  those  chaps  we  have  often  de¬ 
scribed,  who  offers  to  lie  a  ticket  through  a  bogus  concern. 
Of  course  he  lies  everybody  out  of  money,  who  trusts  him. 

IV.  H.  Morgan,  same  class  as  E.  E.  hloi  gan. 

George  Y.  Hoffman,  same  class  as  C.  M.  W.akeman. 

James  P,  De  Wolfe,  same  class  as  E.  E.  Morgan. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Colfax,  same  class  as  E.  E.  Morgan. 

The  above  are  a  variety  of  the  names  used  by  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  parties.  They  will,  as  heretofore,  con¬ 
tinue  to  change  name  and  P.  0.  address  from  time  to  time. 
If  our  readers  will  cast  aside  every  templing  bait  offered 
in  printed  circulars  .and  advertisements  proposing  to 
give  any  thing  by  chance  drawings,  or  to  furnish  any  thing 
at  less  than  its  legitimate  value,  there  will  be  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  at  least,  whom  these  swindlers  cannot  reach. 

Beware  of  “  No  Ink  Pen,”  which  don’t  exist ;  of  Pho¬ 
tographic  apparatus  offered  cheap  by  unknowm  parties  ; 
of  sending  money  for  Maps  to  be  published  at  some  in¬ 
definite  future  time  :  of  (Rev.)  Jos.  T.  Inman,  etc.,  etc. 

Lottery  Tickets.  —  We  can  not,  in  these  days 
of  intelligence,  greatly  sympathize  with  those  wiio  lose 
money  in  any  kind  of  lottery  schemes.  Yet  we  can 
not  but  pity  those  who  suffer  from  any  deficiency  of 
judgment  or  discretion.  If  there  were  no  such  persons, 
we  should  cease  to  “have  tlie  poor  always  with  us.” — We 
have  received  hundreds  of  lottery  schemes,  forwarded  by 
subscribers.  The  following  are  among  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  operators  at  present,  who,  under  the  plea  of  a  U.  S. 
license,  and  other  subterfuges,  manage  to  ev.ade  the 
laws.  That  they  are  successful,  our  observations  at  the 
Post  Office  delivery  furnish  abundant  evidence. 

No.  1.  Fletcher  Bros,,  Box  5549,  P.  0.,  N.  Y.  City. 

No.  2.  T.  Seymour  if  Co.,  Box  4259,  P.  O.,  N.  Y.  City. 

No.  3.  Hammett  if  Co.,  Box  2X00,  P.  O.,  N.  Y.  City. 

No.  4.  A.  Buck  4-  Co.,  Box  232,  Washington,  D.  C, 

No.  5.  P.  Hofman  4  Co.,  Box  224,  Washington,  D.  C. 

No.  6.  XV.  J.  Elliott  4-  Co.,  Box  4G09,  P.  O.,  N.  Y.  City. 

No.  7.  Egerton  Bros.,  Box  4196,  P.  O.,  N.  Y.  City. 

No.  8.  Thos.  Boult  if  Co.,  Box  5713,  P.  0.,  N.  Y.  City. 

These  eight  parties  all  use  precisely  the  same  printed 
lottery  schemes,  except  that  (he  headings  and  signatures 
are  changed  to  correspond  with  the  several  names.  Each 
incloses  a  printed  envelope  directed  to  himself.  Each 
sends  a  “  private  and  confidential  ”  lithographed  letter, 
resembling  a  written  letter.  All  these  letters  gre,atly 
resemble  each  other.  No.  4  and  No.  5  are  exactly  the 
same,  except  heading  and  signature.  No.  1,  2,  3,  0,  7,  8, 
are  essentially  alike,  except  the  names,  and  a  little  va¬ 
riation  in  the  prizes — $2000  in  one,  and  $1200  in  the  other 
two.  No.  6  varies  the  form,  talks  about  doing  away  pre¬ 
judices  against  Lotteries  by  getting  for  some  one  $5000 
(not  a  mere  $1200  or  $2000,  but  $5000  !)  They  all  appear 
to  emanate  from  the  same  mind,  and  all  operate  alike. 
An  explanation  of  one  answers  for  the  whole.  Thus: 

Hammett  &  Co.  write  to  (he  person  addressed,  (hat 
they  are  agents  (with  U.  S.  license)  for  a  Covington  legal 
lottery,  and  send  gr.and  scheipes  for  prizes  ;  that  they 


want  to  do  a  large  business,  and  that  accidentally  meeting 
the  name  of  the  addressed  party,  they  were  led  to  think 
him  just  the  one  to  help  them.  They  therefore  offer  to 
send  him,  for  (he  bagatelle  of  $10,  a  “  certifcate  of  a 
package  of  tickets,”  (not  the  tickets  themselves)  “lucky,  ’ 
for  $1200  to  $2000  :  that  from  long  experience  they  know 
how  to  select  lucky  numbers  ;  that  they  do  this  because 
the  party  receiving  them  is  expected  to  show  his  prize  to 
many,  and  make  known  the  character  of  the  said  Ham¬ 
mett  &  Co.  as  sellers  of  lucky  tickets,  and  they  thus  will 
get  a  large  business,  while  the  prize  money  will  come 
out  of  the  pockets  of  (he  lottery  managers.  There  is  a 
lot  more  of  stuff,  such  as  the  offer  of  other  tickets  free, 
inquiries  how  to  forw.ud  the  money,  etc.,  etc. 

It  seems  strange  to  many  that  there  should  be  persons 
unsophisticated  enough  to  bite  at  such  a  bait,  yet  there 
are,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  are  wiser,  to  do  what 
they  can  to  enlighten  the  ignorant  and  credulous  ;  to  in¬ 
form  them  that  these  swindlers  make  the  same  “  private 
and  confidential  ”  offer  to  every  person  in  the  same  town, 
whose  name  they  can  get;  that  any  lottery  is  a  fraud, 
even  if  the  chances  are  made  equal,  for  from  the  money 
distributed  large  sums  are  deducted  for  expenses,  profits, 
etc.;  that  if  a  lottery  be  fairly  conducted,  it  is  a  fraud  for 
any  one  to  claim  -the  ability  to  select  lucky  numbers; 
W'hile,  if  not  fairly  conducted,  every  investor  is  likely  to 
be  defrauded  ;  that  these  “lucky  agents”  would  keep  and 
draw  sure  lucky  tickets  themselves.  For  example,  would 
T.  Seymour  &  Co.,  instead  of  keeping  a  ticket  sure  to 
draw  $2000,  be  likely  to  send  it  to  you  as  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  tliemselves,  when  (hey  would  have  to  sell  in 
your  neighborhood  Thirteen  Hundred  $10  tickets,  in 
order  to  realize  $2000  as  the  commission  of  15  per  cent, 
on  the  tickets,  to  say  nothing  of  postage,  printing,  etc.? 
Finally  did  anybody  ever  hear  of  a  prize  drawn  by  these 
“private  and  confidential”  agents,  who  send  $10  each? 

We  have  thus  devoted  unusual  space  to  this  subject, 
because  it  seems  to  be  needed.  Until  we  can  get  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  to  crush  these  pests  of  society,  who 
fatten  upon  the  ignorance  and  simplicity  of  the  people, 
we  shall  keep  on  uttering  warning  after  warning.  We 
have  on  hand  and  are  constantly  receiving  accounts  of 
other  swindling  operations,  which  will  receive  attention. 
Some  of  them  are  under  investigation. 

• - - - »-< — ^ - s-a - - 

A  Spools:  into  e,  dwindling''  Sltop.  — 
In  (his  city,  and  elsewhere,  especially  in  large  cities  and 
towns  where  a  new  ffock  of  victims  can  be  constantly 
secured,  there  have  lately  sprung  up  a  great  number  of 
establishments,  at  w'hich  are  offered  a  lot  of  articles,  all 
at  $1  each,  with  a  chance  for  a  “  splendid  prize  ”  thrown 
in.  In  order  to  study  the  modus  operandi,  we  took  a 
dollar  (leaving  the  pocketbook  behind  for  safety),  and 
droppeii  into  one  of  these  “  splendid  prize  ”  shops,  up 
Chatham-st.  There  was  a  fine  array  of  silvered  ware,  tea 
sets,  etc.,  all  numbered  and  marked  as  prizes,  with  cases 
full  of  articles  for  sale  at  $1  each,  and  apparently  fully 
worth  that  sum.  We  invested  $1  in  a  “  Ridgewood  Case,” 
the  usual  price  for  a  well-made  article  being  $2  to  $5. — 
Ours  probably  yielded  a  profit  at  $1.  But  the  “splendid 
prize  ”  was  wliat  we  were  after.  A  large  box  of  envelopes 
was  handed  out,  from  which  vve  drew  one  containing 
ticket  No.  232.  That  gave  us  a  “  gift  locket,”  costing 
less  tlian  a  one  cent^and  worth  0.  (We  noticed  that 
out  of  300  numbered  prize  articles,  200  were  these 
“  lockets,”  about  80  were  other  showy  but  valueless 
things,  and  -about  20  were  things  worth  apparently  from 
$1  to  $50.)  We  were  told  that  by  paying  half-price  (50 
cents),  we  could  draw  again,  and  for  effect,  we  showed  a 
partial  willingness  to  do  so.  While  this  was  going  on, 
two  men  came  in,  and  each  paid  fifty  cents  for  a  chance. 
They  both  drew  “  lockets,”  and  tried  again  at  fifty  cents. 
The  second  time  one  drew  a  pretty  gilt  bell,  for  which 
the  operator  immediately  paid  him  $1,  and  the  other  got 
a  fine  silvered  butter  plate  with  ornamental  cover,  for 
which  the  operator  paid  him  $5.  They  went  on  drawing 
rapidly,  now  lockets,  then  costly  articles,  and  selling 
them  back.  They  were  apparently  having  grand  luck, 
and  making  lots  of  money.  They  were  of  course  “  stool 
pigeons,”  to  dazzle  our  eye's,  and  by  means  of  privately- 
marked  envelopes,  and  slight  of  hand  in  changing  num¬ 
bers,  got  any  articles  desired.  XVe  received  numerous 
invitations  “  to  try  our  luck,”  but  after  learning  enough, 
we  left  to  write  out  this  item.  The  above  shows  one  of 
(he  ways  these  concerns  take  in  the  unwary. 

■  m  t  M - 

€M1  SwliKlles.  —  All  old  comrade  in  the 
Agricultural  laboratory  at  Y:ile  College,  who  lias  for 
many  years  resided  in  soulli-eastern  Ohio,  (except  while 
absent  in  command  of  an  Oliio  regiment  during  llie  war,) 
sends  ns  a  familiar  letter,  from  which,  thougli  a  private 
one,  we  take  the  liberty  to  publish  llie  following  extract ; 

“ _ I  think  you  were  wise  in  excluding  from  the  Agri¬ 

culturist  all  advertisements  of  oil  companies.  From  my 
location,  and  olher  reasons,  I  liave  practically  been 
obliged  to  study  oil  in  its  geological  relations  more  lhan 
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any  other  geologist  in  the  country,  and  I  know  that  a  very 
large  part  of  Ihe  oil  companies  are  a  swindle— their  lands 
being  wortliless.  Buying  stock  in  them  would  be  like 
buying  a  lottery  ticket  at  ten  prices,  and  finding  at  last 
that  the  ticket  itself  was  bogus.  There  is  a  little  oil  to 
be  found  almost  every  wiiere  in  tlie  West— just  enough  to 
lielude — but  good  locations  are  only  in  limited  areas.” 


Containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  small 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


ScTeral  I®af»-es  of  Baslcet  Iteitas,  are 

crowded  out  of  this  number,  by  the  press  of  matter,  for 
which  we  hope  to  find  room  soon. 

TAKE  r^’OTSCE  !  —  All  Sufescrip- 
lions  foegin  witU  tlie  Volume,  unless  other¬ 
wise  desired  and  specified  when  subscribing.  All  sub¬ 
scriptions  received  up  to  June  loth  are  entered  down  for 
the  entire  volume,  and  the  numbers  from  January  1st  are 
forwarded.  We  keep  on  hand,  or  print  as  needed,  from 
our  stereotype  plates,  the  entire  numbers  of  the  volume, 
to  supply  to  subscribers,  and  to  others  desiring  them.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  received  after- 3nne  15th,  begin  at  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  volume,  unless  otherwise  desired  or  specified. 

Ectters  and  Money— Who  Eor  ?  — 

Here  are  two  letters  addressed  to  the  Publishers  of  the 
Agriculturist,  but  they  are  without  date,  place,  signa¬ 
ture,  or  other  mark  to  show  whom  they  came  from. 
One  has  $3.60  for  three  subscribers,,  and  is  signed  Post¬ 
master  (names  J.  A.  Alt,  V.  Myers,  11.  Dupont) — tHe 
other  is  an  order  on  some  one  for  several  hundred  trees, 
grape  vines,  etc. — probably  for  R.  G.  Hanford.  (Where?) 

Tlie  Eargc  Misplay  of  4MOod  Adver¬ 
tisements,  are  worthy  of  general  attention,  and  will 
be  found  a  source  of  much  informalion.  Business  men 
seem  to  understand  where  they  will  find  an  immense 
number  of  wide-a-wake  enterprising  readers.  Please 
reciprocate  their  compliment  by  letting  them  know  when 
and  where  their  advertisements  were  seen  and  read. 

Of  the  Agriciiltiarist  Strawberry 
Plants  we  have  none  to  supply.— So  many 
subscribers  applied  for  a  plant  or  two  last  autumn,  that 
we  nearly  stripped  our  entire  plot,  and  the  urgent  re¬ 
quests  for  them  early  in  the  winter,  to  be  sent  in  spring, 
can  not  be  all  met,  though  we  shall  clear  the  ground  so 
thoroughly  as  to  leave  but  few  plants  for  home  fruiting. 
This  is  the  case  with  many  dealers,  though  a  few  small 
lots  may  perhaps  bo  advertised— possibly  in  this  paper. 

Seed  and  otJier  Orders. — Wm.  Sim¬ 
mons,  Oregon.  Publishing  the  Agriculturist  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  books  occupies  all  our  time,  and  though  we 
should  be  glad  to  accommodate  our  friends  by  taking 
their  commissions,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  do  so. 
Our  advertising  pages  contain  the  names  of  numerous 
dealers  in  seeds  to  whom  orders  may  be  sent  direct.  If 
we  procured  seeds  for  you,  we  should  go  to  any  of 
the  dealers  whose  adverlisements  are  admitted  by  us. 

Itroom  Corn  Seed  for  Sheep. — A.  C. 

Hayes,  Washington  Co.,  Iowa,  inquires  if  “  Sorghum 
and  Broom  corn  seed  will  make  good  feed  for  sheep,  for 
a  change  ?  ”  Mixed  with  Indian  corn  or  oats  and  ground, 
it  makes  excellent  feed. 

CSrnpe  Cntting-s  in  the  open 
Oround.  —  J.  Maccracken,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the 
Hocking  Valley  (Ohio)  Horticultural  Society,  gives  us 
the  following  account  of  the  method  of  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  Mr.  Fetters,  of  treating  cuttings  of  the  Delaware 
and  other  grapes  ;  “  Mr.  Fetters  reported  his  success  in 
propagating  the  Delaware  grape  from  cuttings  as  cer¬ 
tainly  very  encouraging,  being  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fa¬ 
vorable  season,  but  largely,  he  thinks,  to  the  modus  ope- 
randi.  He  makes  his  cuttings,  say  three  eyes  long,  then 
removes  with  a  sharp  knife  all  the  bark  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  cutting  close  up  to  the  first  eye,  and  as  fast  as 
thus  prepared  he  puts  the  peeled  end  to  soak  in  a  slush  of 
fresh  cow  manure;  They  are  laid  in  the  ground  at  the 
usual  angle,  as  in  the  ordinary  practice.  The  weaker 
cuttings  are  cut  into  single  eyes  and  laid  in  a  common 
hot  bed.  Nine  of  out  ten  grew,  and  transplanting  them 
in  about  five  weeks,  he  found  they  had  roots  two  and 
throe  inches  lomy.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty 


Catawba  cuttings  were  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  stronger  Delaware,  and  planted  in  the  vineyard  7  by 
9  feel  apart,  two  to  each  stake,  and  of  the  lot  so  prepared 
and  planted,  over  2500  grew,  showing  a  growth  of  new 
wood  on  July  81h,  4  to  10  inches  long.” 

TSse  Kisiderpest.— At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  N.  V'.  Slate  Agric’I  Society,  this  subject  was  dis¬ 
cussed  and  referred  to  a  committee,  Messrs.  0.  Judd, 
Jas.  O.  Sheldon,  Sain'l  Thorne,  Gen.  C.  S.  Wainwright 
and  Hon.  A.  B.  Conger.  They  made  a  somewhat  lengthy 
report  and  recommended  the  Society  to  authorize  the 
Executive  Committee  to  take  the  subject  into  careful 
consideration,  and  use  any  needful  measures  to  obtain 
informalion  etc.,  at  home  and  abroad.  The  report  was 
unanimously  adopted  ;  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  the 
Executive  Committee  appointed  tne  following  gentlemen 
to  gather  information  and  prepare  for  publication  a  report 
upon  the  character  of  the  disease,  remedies,  preventives, 
etc.,  viz.:  Hon.  Jno.  Stanton  Gould,  Hudson;  Hon.  A.  B. 
Conger,  Haverstraw ;  Dr.  J.  T.  Williams,  Dunkirk; 
Prof.  Luther  H.  Tucker  (of  Country  Gentleman,  Albany), 
and  Col.  Mason  C.  Weld  (of  the  American  Agricultu¬ 
rist,  New  York).  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  committee 
will  take  early  and  vigorous  action. 

Ml*.  Bolisier’s  I®eacli  OrcSiartl. — At 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society, 
Doctor  Warder  read  a  long  communication  from  Jlr. 
Lewis  Bolmer,  of  the  Great  Miami  Valley,  giving  an 
account  of  his  success  wnth  a  new  method  of  peach  cul¬ 
ture.  The  trunks  are  kept  surrounded  by  a  mound  of 
earth  and  the  limbs  have  winter  protection  also.  We 
have  not  space  to  give  an  abstract  of  this  interesting  doc¬ 
ument  now,  but  will  endeavour  to  do  so  hereafter. 

Er*»it  €|«tery. — Henry  Hunt  asks,  if  seed¬ 
lings  of  fine  cherries  grafted  on  Morello  stocks  will  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  like  that  of  the  cherry  from  which  the  seed 
came.  Seedling  fruits  are  not  apt  to  be  like  their  parents, 
and  grafting  these  seedlings  into  any  stock  will  not  change 
the  result.  The  fruit  may  be  better  or  worse  than  the 
parent ;  there  is  little  chance  of  its  being  just  like  it. 

Tlie  American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety.— The  President  of  this  associalion,  the  Hon. 
Marshall  P.  AVilder,  writes  that  Tuesday,  the  4tli  of  Sep¬ 
tember  next,  is  appointed  for  the  commencement  of  the 
next  session,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  We  learn  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  western  pomologlsts  to  make  this  the  most 
attractive,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  be  the  largest  meeting 
held  in  many  years. 

Clapp’s  Eavorite  Ecar.— J.  Coombs, 
Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  others.  There  is  such  a 
pear  as  the  Clapp’s  Favorite.  It  has  been  chiefly  grown 
near  Boston,  and  held  at  a  rather  higli  price.  We  have 
not  seen  the  fruit,  but  Mr.  Hovey  informs  us  thatithas  not 
fulfllled  the  expectations  which  were  held  regarding  it. 

Evergreeas  from  tlie  Eorest. — Every 
yeariarge  quantities  of  Arbor  A’itaes  and  other  evergreens 
are  exposed  for  sale  in  the  streets  of  New  York.  Large 
trees  of  this  kind  are  not  as  likeiy  to  live  as  those  grown 
in  the  nursery,  but  small  ones  are  more  sure  to  grow. 
These  forest  seedlings  are  frequently  bought  by  nur¬ 
serymen  at  a  low  price,  and  after  a  few  years  in  the 
nursery,  they  make  salable  trees.  We  had  occasion  to 
buy  a  large  lot  of  these  young  trees  for  a  relative  at  the 
West  some  years  ago,  and  though  a  considerable  number 
died,  enough  were  saved  to  make  the  investment  a 
profitable  one.  These  trees  are  generally  sold  by  venders 
on  the  streets,  and  if  there  are  any  regularly  engaged  in 
the  business,  they  should  let  it  be  known  by  advertising. 
Tlie  only  place  we  know  of  to  get  these  forest  trees  of 
first  hands,  is  at  Bangor,  Me.  Mr.  Henry  Little  of  that 
place  has  for  some  years  been  engaged  in  furnishing 
trees,  and  is  prepared  to  fill  orders. 

Moolittlc’s  BSlaclt  Cap  Staspberry. 

— R.  W.  Woodville,  Rice  Co.,  Minn.,  asks  what  is  the 
difference  between  the  Doolittle  and  the  common  Black 
Cap.  It  is  only  a  more  prolific  variety,  bearing  larger 
and  better  fruit,  just  as  the  New  Rochelle,  Kittatinny, 
etc.,  are  better  forms  of  the  common  blackberry. 

Sex  of  the  Tribane  Strawberries.— 

“  Subscriber,”  Westchester  Co..  Pa.  The  Monitor,  Col. 
Ellsworth  and  Brooklyn  Scarlet  have  perfect  flow  ers,  and 
will  need  no  other  kind  set  with  them  to  fertilize  them. 

SubstitMte  for  Olass.  —  S.  P.  Miller, 
Logan  Co.,  Ohio,  asks  about  the  use  of  oiled  muslin  and 
paper  for  hot-bed  sash.  The  thing  is  not  new,  and  has 
been  more  or  less  used  the.se  many  years.  A  frame  cov¬ 
ered  in  this  way  will  be  better  than  no  hot-bed,  but  it  will 


not  be  cheaper  in  the  end  ;  the  cloth  is  easily  torn,  and 
sags  with  changes  of  temperature  and  the  weight  of  rain 
or  snow.  Besides,  considerable  light  is  obstructed. 

Fall  Elaiitia^r.- “ C.  J.  B.,”  Bethany,  Mo., 
set  out  a  vineyard  last  fall,  and  now  has  fears  tiiat  he  did 
wrong,  and  wislies  to  know  if  he  had  better  plant  over 
again  without  waiting  to  see  the  result.  AVe  should  cer¬ 
tainly  not  plant  over  again,  as  the  vines  are  quite  likely 
to  do  w  ell,  if  they  were  properly  set.  Some  of  our  best 
viueyardists  prefer  autumn  to  spring  planting. 

Models  of  Frsaii. — J.  H.  Liihme  &  Co.,  550 
Broadway,  N.  Y.,  have  left  at  our  office  samples  of 
porcelain  models  of  fruit,  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  Thuringian  Horticultural  Society.  Tliese  are  in¬ 
tended  for  pomologists  as  standards  of  comparison.  The 
catalogue  includes  European  varieties  mainly,  but  we 
understand  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  society  to  publish 
models  of  American  fruits  as  fast  as  they  can  be  procured. 

Tbe  Ssaow  Apple.- A  New  York  subscriber 
traveling  in  Michigan,  sends  us  a  drawing  and  description 
— both  very  good — of  the  Snow  Apple,  which  he  was  told 
was  native  there.  It  is  the  old  Pomme  de  Niege,  or 
Fameuse,  believed  to  be  a  native  of  Canada.  It  is  much 
grown  in  Michigan  and  in  other  AA'’estern  States,  where  it 
is  deservedly  prized  as  a  very  pleasant  autumn  apple. 

A  Movable  Trellis. — C.  G.  Smith,  Mar¬ 
shall  Co.,  Iowa,  sends  us  a  drawing  of  a  grape  trellis 
which  is  pinned  to  permanent  posts  and  so  arranged  that 
it  can  be  laid  over.  It  is  said  to  be  patented,  but  the  same 
thing  has  been  in  use  for  other  vines  than  the  grape. 
AVe  doubt  its  utility  for  any  but  young  and  slender  vines. 

A  “  Flowerisis’  Willow.”— H.  L.  South- 
worth.  Utah  Co.,  Utah  Territory.  AVe  cannot  tell  what 
this  is  without  specimens.  Send  a  bit  when  in  blossom. 
All  willows  flow  er,  but  some  are  more  showy  than  others. 

iV.  T.  ^Jalc  Ag'n-icmlltiral  !»»ociety. — 
Aiiiiiial  Meeting.— New  Officers.- AA’e  were 
present  through  the  two  days,  but  have  room  only  for  an 
item.  The  officers  elected  for  1866  are;  President ;  Hoa. 
J.  Stanton  Gould,  of  Hudson  ;  Vice-Presidents  :  1st.  Dis¬ 
trict,  Thos.  H.  Faile,  jr.,  New  York;  2nd,  Samuel  Thorne, 
Duchess  Co.:  3rd,Adin  Thayer,  jr.,  Rensselaer  Co.,  4tli, 

G.  A.  T.  Van  Horne,  Montgomery  Co.;  6th,  James  Ged- 
des,  Onondaga;  fith,  Joseph  McGraw,  Tompkins  Co.;  7tli, 

H.  T.  E.  Foster,  Seneca  Co.  ,  6th,  Horace  S.  Huntley, 
Cattaraugus  Co.,  Cor.  Secretary,  Col,  B.  P.  Johnson. 
Albany.  Uec.  Secretary,  Erastus  Corning,  jr.,  Albany, 
Treasurer,  Luther  H.  Tucker,  Alb.any.  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  :  Geo.  H.  Brown,  Dutchess  Co.;  J.  T.  Williams, 
Chautauqua  Co.;  H.  W.  Dwight,  Cayuga  Co.,  Solon  Ro¬ 
binson.  New  York.;  C.  J.  Hayes,  Olsego  Co.;  T.  L.  Har¬ 
rison;  Gen.  C.  S.  AVainwright,  and  Isaac  H.  Cocks. 

Tbe  Aiiiericaa  ISSv«v«lc&-’s  As- 

KOciatioii,  hitlierto  mainly  confined  to  New  England 
in  its  operations,  held  its  Annual  Meeting  at  Albany,  Feb. 
15,  simultcnously  with  the  N.  Y.  State  Society's  Alceting, 
with  the  object  of  enlisting  more  general  interest,  and 
extending  its  influences  to  a  wiiler  sphere.  A  consider¬ 
able  number  of  new  members  were  enrolled,  a  friendly 
discussion  took  place,  and  officers  and  committees  for 
the  year  were  chosen.  For  want  of  room,  this  number 
being  alre;idy  made  up  on  our  return,  we  must  defer  the 
names,  etc.,  until  the  next  paper. 


Catalog-lies,  etc.,  ISeceiveil. — Hargis 
&  Sommer,  Star  Nurseries,  Quincy,  III.  Catalogue  ... 
A.  M.  Purdy,  South  Bend  (Indiana)  Nursery .. .-J. 
M.  Thorhurn  &  Co.,  15  John  St.,  N.  Y.  Catalogue  of 
Vegetable  and  Agricultural  Seeds - Frost  &  Co.,  Gene¬ 

see  Valley  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Catalogue  for 
Spring  of  1866.  ..AA’illitts  Bros.,  Buchanan,  Mich.  Cat¬ 
alogue  of  Small  Fruits,  with  Metcalf’s  Early  Seedling 
Strawberry  as  a  specially  ...Alfred  Bridgeman,  876 

Broadway.  Catalogue  of  Kitchen  Garden  Seeds _ 

James  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass.  Catalogue  of 
Garden  Seeds,  including  several  specialties  ....  John 
A’anderbiit,  23  Fulton  St.  Garden,  Flower  and  Field 
Seeds,  Implements,  Manures,  etc...  .Comstock,  Ferre  &. 
Co.,  AVethersfielil,  Conn.,  (Hartford  P.  0.).  Catalogue 

of  products  of  their  Seed>  Farm  and  G;irdens - John  S. 

Coilins,  Moorestown,  N.  J.  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruits. 

_  B.  K.  Bliss,  Springfield,  Mass.  Catalogue  for  1865 

and  1866,  a  large  and  well  illustrated  pamphlet,  which 
contains  descriptions  and  directions  for  culture  of 

flowers,  vegetables,  etc . R.  G.  Hanford,  Columbus, 

Ohio.  Descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Nursery,  illustrated.  ...  Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the 
Hocking  Valley  (Ohio)  Agricultural  Socieiy  ...Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Mas.?achu.setts  Horticultural  Society,  1865. 
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Slieep  for  ISHimois.— Lewis  Britaiu,  Menard 
Co.,  III.  We  certainly  ilonbt  not  that  at  present  it  will 
pay  best  to  raise  wool  rather  than  mutton.  The  Spanish- 
American  siieep  require  less  care  and  are  generally 
hardier.  The  best  way  to  get  a  flock  is  undoubtedly  to 
procure  good  sound,  heavy  fleeced  rams  of  the  .Spanish 
Merino  or  American  Merino  breeds,  and  to  use  them  upon 
young  native  ewes  of  good  size  and  sliape,  selected  from 
heallliy  flocks.  Keep  up  the  flock, by  using  only  good  rams. 

S8,  B'lWe  sj,  slrstiBaa^e 

liamb.— A.  T.  Taft,  Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio,  writes'  as 
follows:  “  When  you  find  a  ewe  with  a  dead  lamb  bleat¬ 
ing  piteously  and  mouriung  over  it;  if  you  wish  to  make 
her  adopt  another,  catcli  the  ewe,  milk  her  own  milk 
upon  the  lamb,  then  removing  the  dead  one  out  of  her 
sight,  step  back  out  of  tire  way  and  witness  the  jov  of 
the  mother  at  the  supposed  restoration  of  her  offspring. 


ffiam'el  S»o5»iOBaiii;f  ajSiaiii.  —  “  H.” 

writes  that  the  Sheep  Laurel  or  Lamb-Kill  (Kalrnia  an- 
gustifolia)  is  injurious  even  wlien  dry.  He  had  some 
sheep  poisoned  by  eating  hay  containing  it,  and  lliinks  its 
effects  worse  than  when  eaten  fresh.  He  flntls  the 
most  eincacious  remedy  to  hc*a  strong  decoction  of 
-senna,  to  be  given  in  repeated  doses  until  lire  bowels  are 
moved.  We  are  glad  to  record  at  least  one  remedy  tiiat 
has  an  appearance  of  efllcacy.  “  H."  further  remarks 
that  if  lambs  have  plenty  of  milk  and  .succulent  food,  sucli 
as  turnips,  young  grass  etc.,  they  are  not  apt  to  eat 
enough  laurel  to  hurt  them.  Here  is  an  excellent  chance 
for  some  veterinary  student  to  make  valuable  investi¬ 
gations.  If  the  real  action  of  tlie  poison  were  well 
understood,  the  poisoning  could  bo  treated  intelligently. 


fety  bridle  and  REI 

Eimaways  and  Kickers  Mastered. 

Horsemen  have  long  known  that  no  horse  can 
bear  a  strong  pressure  by  the  bit  ag.ainst  the  corners 
of  the  mouth  ;  and  they  have  employed  a  cord  or 
reins  or  a  pair  of  reins  passing  from  the  hands 
(through  the  rings  in  the  harness)  through  rings  in 
the  headstall  and  to  the  bit,  in  connection  with  an 
ordinary’  pair  of  reins,  to  check  runaway  horses,  or 
to  control  vicious  or  kicking  ones.  These  contri¬ 
vances  were  so  bungling,  that  they  never  came 
much  into  use,  .and  spirited  horses,  lit  for  much 
better  things,  were  broken  in  spirit  by  the  lash,  and 
set  to  some  kind  of  drudgery  or  trc.ad-mill  work, 
w’here  they  soon  wore  out  both  pluck  and  life. 
Dr.  S.  B.  Hartman,  of  Millersvillc,  Lanctistcr  Co., 
Pa.,  h.as  an  invention  which  gives,  in  a  very  pretty 
and  convenient  pair  of  reins,  .all  the  ability  to  stop 
a  runaway  horse,  to  check  a  hard-mouthed  one,  to 
arrest  a  kicker  at  the  first  symptpm,  just  as  effectu- 
iilly  as  the  old  bungling  contrivance  alluded  to,  and 
very  much  easier.  The  above  spirited  picture 
shows  the  effect  of  these  reins  upon  a  horse.  The 
head  is  thrown  up,  the  eyes  lifted  so  that  he  cannot 
see  the  ground,  the  weight  of  the  body  thrown 
completely  off  the  fore  feet,  so  that  kicking  is  out 
of  the  question,  and  the  animal  being  thrown  upon 
its  haunches,  of  course  must  stop  ;  he  cannot  even 
back,  for  the  Doctor  says,  and  though  we  have  not 
tried  this,  it  seems  true,  that  a  horse  may  be  made  to 
sit  down  squarely  on  his  rump.  The  bit  is  a  simple 
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snaffle,  or  plain  bar  bit,  attached  to  the  headstall  in 
such  a  way  that  the  cheek  strap  (not  buckled  into  the 
bit  ring,  but  running  through  it),  may  be  shortened 
up  almost  indefinitely  by  a  pull  upon  the  safety 
reins.  These  are  attached  to  the  check  str.ap, 
passed  up  through  the  bearing  or  check  rein 
swivels  (the  rein  being  removed)  and  joining  the 
direct  reins  at  the  saddle  or  haines  rings, from  this 
point, they  pass  back  to  the  hands,  through  the  centre 
of  the  round  driving  reins,  and  terminate  in  loops 
and  straps.  While  driving  with  two  hands,  the 
loops  may  be  held  by  passing  the  fore  fingers  loosely 
through  them,  and  when  the  driver  wishes  to  use 
only  one  hand  to  drive,  the  straps  of  the  safety 
reins  hang  down  in  front  of  his  knuckles,  and  may 
be  seized  by  the  whip-hand  .at  .any  instant  that  he 
wishes  to  apply  their  latent  power.  The  safety  reins 
are  not  borne  upon  at  .all  in  ordinary  driving.  We 
have  tried  them  somewh.at  ourselves, and  have  placed 
them  in  the  hands  ofseveral  experienced  horsemen, 
who  agree  in  their  good  opinion  of  them.  “  Ata- 
lanta”  is  a  rather  famous  trotting  mare  owned  in 
this  neighborhood,  so  hard-mouthed  as  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  unmanageable  with  common  reins  and  bits — 
with  the  safety  bridle  she  was  driven  not  only  with 
s.afety,  but  with  ease,  and  in  hpr  liorse  way  owned 
“  beat,”  for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  In  Lancaster 
County,  where  the  reins  have  been  in  use  a  j'ear  or 
two,  we  learn  th.at  they  are  regarded  with  high 
favor,  ladies  .and  children  driving  horses  considered 
entirely  unsafe  before  they  were  applied. 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  tke  Farm. 

No.  27. 


The  ’Squire  wants  me  to  put  some  rotten  manure 
for  a  foot  or  two  round  the  trunks  of  the  apple 
trees.  I  told  him  I  did  not  see  how  it  could  do 
them  much  good.  The  roots  probably  extend  for 
ten  or  lifttien  feet  on  all  sides  of  the  trees,  and  it  is 
principally  from  the  extremities  of  the  roots  that 
the  tree  gets  its  food. 

To  this  he  replied,  “  Because  in  the  spring  all  rain 
runs  down  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  so  along  the 
roots  to  the  extremities,  and  if  manure  is  put 
around  the  trunk,  the  water  will  carry  its  fertilizing 
ingredients  to  the  librous  roots.”  Is  there  any 
truth  in  this  idea  ?  Our  best  pomologists  recom¬ 
mend  enriching  the  whole  laud,  and  so  far  as  I  have 
read,  agree  in  the  assertion  that  manure  applied 
merely  for  a  foot  or  two  about  the  trunk  can  do 
little  good.  And  yet  the  practice  of  putting  a  little 
manure  at  the  base  of  the  trees  is  very  common. 
Is  there  any  truth  in  the  ’Squire’s  explanation  ? 

I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  exactly  see,  in  case 
the  whole  surface  is  manured,  how  the  manure  gets 
to  the  roots.  Where  orchards  arc  plowed,  the 
roots  must  be  five  or  six  inches  below  the  surface, 
and  it  would  seem  from  all  the  experiments  of  W.ay, 
and  contirined  by  Liebig,  that  manures,  unless  em¬ 
ployed  in  too  excessive  quantities,  do  not  descend 
far  into  the  subsoil.  We  miglit  make  the  surface 
soil  rich  for  six  inches  without  furnishing  to  all  the 
roots  of  the  trees  beneath,  anj'  nourishment. 

If  ttiis  is  true,  it  follows  that  the  bcnetlt  of  culti¬ 
vating  the  soil  among  trees  is  due  not  so  much  to 
its  enriching  the  soil,  as  to  its  keeping  from  the 
subsoil  the  roots  of  plants  that  would  take  up  the 
moisture  and  plant-food  that  are  needed  for  the 
roots  of  the  fruit  trees.  We  know  that  a  grain  or 
grass  crop  seriously  checks  the  growth  of  young 
trees,  while  cultivating  the  surface  of  the  land  fa¬ 
vors  the  growth  and  fruitfulness  of  the  orchard.  If 
we  had  some  crop  whose  roots  did  not  go  more  than 
two  or  three  inches  into  the  soil,  I  do  not  see  th.at 
its  growth  would  injure  the  trees.  Perhaps  beaus 
come  as  near  it  as  anything  we  have 

I  hear  that  our  school-teacher  says  that  Mr.  B. 
told  her  that  “  lamin'  and  farmin'  don’t  go  to¬ 
gether.”  —  This  is  unkind  in  Friend  B.,  but  it  does 
not  hit  me.  Some  years  ago  the  workingmen  of 
Rochester  deteriniued  to  vote  for  no  one  who 
was  not  one  of  their  number.  They  would  not 
have  a  profes.'-ional  man  on  their  ticket.  After  the 
slate  was  made  up,  it  was  discovered,  to  their  con¬ 
sternation,  that  they  had  nominated  a  young  lawyer 
for  the  oflBce  of  district  attorney.  “  Oh  well,  never 
mind,”  said  their  leader,  “  he  is  not  lawyer  enough 
to  hurt  him.”  It  is  so  of  my  lamin'.  I  think  “  me 
and  my  neighbors”  are  perfectly  safe.  If  lamin’  is 
the  only  drawbaek  to  successful  farmin’,  it  will  be 
hard  to  beat  us. 

I  am  not  surprised  .at  the  prejudice  that  exists 
against  “book  farming.”  There  is  good  reason  for 
it.  As  the  Agricullurid  said  last  month,  “  Popular 
science  is  too  apt  to  be  popular  error.”  I  have 
just  been  re.ading  an  article  in  one  of  the  leading 
agricultural  journals  of  England,  in  which  the 
writer  betrays  .an  ignorance  that  is  inexcusable.  It 
is  a  review  of  the  “Sixth  Annu.al  Report  of  the 
Board  of  .Agriculture  in  Victoria,”  one  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  colonies.  The  writer  says  they  are  trying 
“  to  render  the  practice  of  agriculture  in  strict 
accordance  with  modern  science, instead  of  adopting 
the  ruinous  S}’stem  of  working  the  land  out  by  in¬ 
cessantly  cropping  it  with  cereals,  as  is  the  practice 
in  America.”  Further  on  we  are  told  that  “  the 
colony  at  present  does  not  grow  wheat  enongli  for 
its  own  consumption!"  Had  we  followed  the  advice 
of  this  writer,  the  same  would  have  been  true  of 
America.  We  may  have  erred  in  growing  too 
much  grain.  It  w'ould  have  been  better  had  we 
paid  more  attention  to  keeping  up  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  But  those  people  who  are  continually 
harping  about  “  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  in  Amer¬ 


ica  ”  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
The  most  that  c.an  be  said  is,  that  we  found  a  soil 
that  liad  been  heavily  manured  by  nature,  and  that 
we  liave  grown  wheat  and  otlier  grains  till  this 
manure  is  pretty  much  exhausted.  This  is  all.  The 
soil  is  not  exhausted.  We  have  hardly  as  yet  made 
any  draft  upon  it. 

But  this  is  not  what  I  was  going  to  speak  about. 
It  seems  that  the  great  enemy  to  the  wheat  plant 
in  Victoria  is  the  rust,  and  a  chemist 'has  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  analj-ze  the  soil,  in  order  to  discover  the 
cause.  He  found,  according  to  our  English  critic, 
that  in  the  sections  where  the  rust  w.as  most  preva¬ 
lent,  the  soil  was  deticient  in  phosphates.  Some  of 
the  soils,  he  says,  contained  no  phosphate  at  all.  If 
so,  there  would  have  been  no  wheat  to  rust :  for 
wheat  cannot  grow  without  phosphates — and  the 
same  is  true  of  grass.  I  know  of  no  ordinary  plant, 
even  a  weed,  that  does  not  contain  phosphates,  and 
if  such  plants  grow  on  a  soil  it  is  proof  positive 
that  there  are  phosphates  in  the  soil,  whether  the 
chemist  can  detect  them  or  not. 

On  some  of  the  soils  he  found  0  71  per  cent,  of 
phosphates,  and  these  arc  the  only  figures  given. 
The  writer  says  “  with  such  adeflciency  of  the  most 
essential  elements  of  a  good  wheat  soil,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  a  failure  should  occur,  but  rather 
that  wheat  should  grow  at  .all.”  Now  an  acre  of 
soil  twelve  inches  deep  would  weigh  about 3,000,000 
lbs.,  so  that  if  it  contained  only  0.71  per  cent,  of 
phosph.atcs,  an  acre  would  contain  21,300  lbs. 

A  crop  of  wheat  of  fifty  bushels  per  acre  contains, 
in  gr.ain  and  straw,  about  70  lbs.  of  phosphates ;  so 
that  this  land,  which  is  said  to  be  so  deficient  in 
phosphates,  contains  enough  for  three  hundred  suc¬ 
cessive  crops  of  wheat  of  .50  bushels  per  acre.  And 
this  is  assuming  that  the  straw  is  removed  from  the 
hand  and  no  manure  of  any  kind  is  applied  to  the 
soil !  Truly,  as  Friend  B.  says,  lamin’  and  farmin’ 
do  not  go  together.  —  Mark  you,  I  do  not  say  that 
a  deficiency  of  phosphates  or  of  lime  is  not  the 
c.ause  of  the  rust  in  wheat.  All  I  claim  is  th.at  an 
analj’sis  will  not  show  the  fact.  The  only  way  it 
can  be  ascertained  is  to  apply  some  phosphates,  or 
some  lime,  to  a  portion  of  the  land,  and  see  if  it 
prevents  the  rust. 

In  this  section,  last  se.ason,  our  wheat  rusted 
badly,  .and  had  the  crop  been  attacked  a  week  or 
ten  da3’S  earlier,  the  damage  would  have  been  quite 
serious.  As  it  was,  except  on  low,  wet  land,  the 
rust  was  confined  pretty  much  to  the  leaves,  and 
did  not  appear  before  the  grain  avas  so  far  advanced 
th.at  the  juices  in  the  straw  were  sufficient  to  ma¬ 
ture  the  grain.  In  the  Western  States  rust  very 
frequently  proves  a  serious  enemy  to  the  wheat 
crop.  There  is  no  known  remedj-.  In  this  case,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  midge,  the  great  aim  should  be 
to  get  the  crop  as  early  as  possible. 


Why  c.annot  we  burn  our  own  lime  ?  On  nearly 
all  farms  in  this  section  we  have  .abundance  of 
limestone,  that  by  burning  makes  excellent  lime. 
The  cost  of  a  kiln  is  but  little,  and  on  many  ftrrms 
there  is  enough  rough  wood  that  cannot  be  sold,  to 
burn  all  the  lime  needed  to  manure  the  land.  I  am 
satisfied  that  we  must  use  more  lime.  Except  in  a  few 
localities  the  practice  of  liming  is  almost  unknown 
in  our  agriculture.  I  know  many  people  think 
that  where  the  rocks  are  principally  limestone 
there  is  no  necessity  of  liming.  But  wh'ile  this 
may  be  true  in  individual  c.ases.it  is  by  no  means 
true  as  a  rule.  Land  in  England  that  rests  on  the 
clialk  (which  is  a  soft  limestone)  is  found  to  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  application  of  lime.  In 
the  few  cases  where  I  have  heard  of  lime  being  used 
hereabouts,  it  has  had  an  excellent  effect,  the  only 
drawback  being  its  great  cost.  They  ask  25  to  30 
cents  a  bushel  for  it.  In  England  it  is  estimated 
that  the  farmer  can  quarry  six  tons  of  limestone 
and  burn  it,  for  84. oO,  including  interest  on  capital, 
tools,etc.  These  six  tons  yield  about  100  bushels 
of  lime,  so  that  the  cost  is  only  four  cents  a  bushel. 
Where  larger  and  better  constructed  kilns  are  used, 
the  cost  of  burning  is  much  less,  though  the  first 
outlay  is  greater  Even  supposing  it  cost  us  three 
times  as  much  as  this,  I  believe  we  could  use  50 


to  100  bushels  per  acre  with  profit.  For  grass, 
clover,  peas,  and  barlej%  there  is  nothing  like  lime. 
The  grass  is  thicker  at  the  bottom,  sweeter,  heavier 
.and  more  nutritious.  The  weeds  and  moss  are 
choked  out,  and  white  clover  aud  valuable  grasses 
take  their  place. 

Relatively  to  wheat,  barley  is  now  lower  than  it 
has  been  for  many  j'ears.  The  AgricidturUt  last 
month  quotes  barley  in  New  York  .at  85.ccnts  to 
$1.15  ;  and  red  and  amber  wheat  at  $1.62  to  $2.25 ; 
in  other  words,  wlieat  is  worth  as  much  .again  as 
barley.  Two  years  .ago  I  predicted*  that  this  would 
be  the  case.  In  1860,  at  this  time,  the  best  red 
wheat  was  worth  in  New  York  $1.30,  and  the  best 
barley  85  cents.  In  1861  red  wheat  was  worth  $1.40 
and  barley  80  cents.  Before  the  close  of  1862  the 
best  red  wheat  sold  for  $1.45,  and  barley  for  $1.60. 

Barley  is  sold  by  weight  at  48  lbs.  per  bushel  and 
whe.at  at  60  lbs.,  so  that  at  the  above  prices  100 
lbs.  of  wheat  and  barley  were  worth  : 

Wheat.  Barley.  Wheat.  Barley, 

1860  ..$.2.16  ..$1.77  11862  ..$2.41  ..$3.33 

1861  ..  2.33  ..  1.66  I  1866  ..  4.25  ..  2.40 

As  compared  with  other  grains,  except  wlieat, 
barlej'  still  commands  a  good  price.  It  is  higher 
here  than  in  England,  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
grow  it  with  a  profit.  The  Canadian  fanners  beat 
us  in  r.aising  barley,  and  yet  their  soil  and  climate 
tire  no  better  than  ours.  They  take  more  pains 
w'ith  the  crop.  It  seems  strange,  but  is  neverthe¬ 
less  true,  that  thous.ands  of  bushels  of  Canadian 
barley  are  scut  to  the  large  cities  of  the  West.  The 
last  number  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  quotes  barley  in 
Chicago  at  from  30  to  60  cents  for  common  to  good 
grades,  and  $1.20  to  $1.30  for  choice  grades  of 
Canada.  It  would  seem  from  this,  that  the  West 
does  not  raise  good  barley.  If  the  “  Reciprocity 
Treaty”  with  Canada  is  not  rcncw'cd,  the  proba¬ 
bilities  are,  that  barley  of  prime  quality  wall  com¬ 
mand  a  high  price  next  fiall,  and  we  shall  be  safe  in 
putting  in  a  good  breadth  this  spring. 

The  great  difficulty  in  raising  barley  is,  to  get  it 
in  early  enough.  The  land  should  be  rich,  and  as 
mellow  as  a  garden.  A  good,  strong  loam,  if  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverized,  produces  heavier  crops  than  the 
lighter  soils.  But  a  light,  warm,  dry,  sandy  loam, 
if  rich  enough,  generally  produces  the  best  barley, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  heavier 
soils  in  fine  tilth  early  in  the  season.  On  the  light 
soils,  a  little  artificial  manure,  if  it  can  be  obtained 
of  good  quality  and  at  a  fair  price,  can  be  used  with 
great  advantage  to  the  barley  crop.  It  will  increase 
the  yield  and  improve  the  quality— and  it  is  quality 
that  should  be  the  principal  aim.  Think  of  common 
barley  selling  in  Chicago  at  30  cents  per  bushel,  and 
choice  at  $1.30!  I  think  100  lbs.  of  genuine  Pe¬ 
ruvian  guano,  mixed  with  200  lbs.  of  a  good  super¬ 
phosphate,  would,  in  a  fair  season,  on  dry,  well 
prepared  land,  sown  early,  give  us  from  40  to  50 
bushels  of  barley  per  aere. 

One  of  my  neighbors  was  telling  me  yesterday, 
that  he  intended  breaking  up  an  old  meadow  this 
spring,  and  summer  fallowing  it  for  wheat,  lad- 
vised  him  not  to  do  it.  I  did  the  same  thing  two 
vears  ago ;  I  broke  up  an  old  meadow  in  June  and 
summer-fallowed  it  at  considerable  expense,  and 
did  not  get  as  good  a  crop  as  I  did  from  wheat 
sown  after  barle}'.  A  farmer  near  Canandaigua 
sa3-s  he  observed  the  same  thing.  John  Johnston 
also  writes  me  on  the  subject.  He  says  :  “  I  no¬ 
ticed  some  time  ago,  that  you  stated  your  wheat 
was  not  so  good  on  your  old  sod-fallow  as  on  your 
barley  stubble.  I  often  thought  to  wi-ite  that  I 
never  got  a  really  good  crop  of  wheat  on  old  sod 
fidlowed,  but  have  had  good  crops  on  old  sod  by 
plowing  only  once,  .and  keeping  the  surface  mellow 
with  the  cultivator  and  harrow.  But  a  better  way 
is,  to  t.ake  a  summer  crop  from  old  sod  and  fallow 
the  following  year.  This  is  almost  sure  to  give  the 
very  best  wheat  crops.  My  jiractice  for  over  27 
years  was  to  keep  my  best  wheat  land  in  fallow 
and  wheat  alternately— sowing  clover  among  the 
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•wheat  in  spring,  pasturing  lightly  in  autumn,  and 
heavily  ■with  sheep  the  next  spring,  till  I  got  it 
.  plowed.  In  this  way  I  did  well. 

“  Fallowing  is  the  true  way  to  raise  good  wheat 
crops,  at  le.ast  on  clay  soil.  Still,  if  manure  enough 
can  be  obtained,  it  is  more  profitable  to  take  a 
barley  crop  and  sow  the  stubble  with  wheat — the 
barley  crop  getting  the  first  chance  of  the  manure. 
"Wheat  does  not  require  much  manure,  but  I  never 
j'et  g.ave  spring  barley  loo  much.  I  had  nearly  40 
bushels  of  spring  barley  per  acre  last  year.” 

It  is  not  common  to  apply  manure  directly  to  the 
barley  crop,  except  artificial  manure ;  it  is  not  con¬ 
venient  to  do  so.  Barley  is  usually  sown  after 
corn,  and  the  manure  is  applied  to  the  corn.  I 
presume  this  is  tlic  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Johnston. 
He  puts  the  manure  on  the  grass  the  fall  previous, 
and  then  plows  up  the  sod  in  the  springaud  plants 
corn,  followed  by  barley  and  then  wheat.  It  is  not 
considered  a  good  plan  to  grow  three  grain  crops 
in  succession,  but  if  you  can  manure  highly  enough, 
and  cultivate  the  corn  thoroughly,  there  is  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  it.  If  the  land  is  not  I'ich,  however, 
better  seed  down  the  barley  in  clover  and  let  it  lie 
one  or  two  years,  and  then  break  it  up  for  wheat. 
If  you  like,  the  wheat  can  again  be  sown  withgrass 
and  clover,  or  it  may  be  followed  with  barley. 

Clover  is  our  great  renovating  crop.  We  cannot 
BOW  too  much  of  it.  We  should  grow  our  own 
seed,  and  sow  it  as  often  as  possible.  One  of  my 
neighbors  threshed  Ids  clover  seed  a  few  days  ago 
and  got  12>^  bushels  of  clean  seed  from  2X  acres. 
From  the  same  l.and,  before  letting  the  clover  grow 
for  seed,  he  cut  14  good  two-horse  loads  of  clover 
hay.  Such  a  crop  pays  better  than  wheat.  All  he 
did  to  it  was  to  sow  a  bushel  of  plaster  per  acre  on 
the  clover  last  spring. 

One  of  my  horses  sprained  the  muscles  on  the 
inside  of  his  thigh.  He  w.as  quite  lame,  and  appar¬ 
ently  in  eonsider.able  pain.  The  leg  became  hot 
and  swollen,  and  1  was  afraid  he  would  be  laid  up 
for  several  weeks.  It  is  a  bad  place  to  get  at. 
Knowing  that  there  is  nothing  so  good  for  a 
sprained  ankle  as  pouring  cold  water  on  to  it,  I  got 
the  hydropult  and  forced  a  stream  of  ice  cold  water 
on  to  the  inside  of  the  thigh.  It  seemed  to  relieve 
the  pain  at  onee.  I  repeated  it  every  few  hours, 
and  in  three  days  tlie  horse  was  entirely  well  and 
at  work  again!  Great  are  the  virtues  of  cold  water. 

I  have  just  sold  one  of  my  little  pigs.  They  arc 
not  quite  four  mouths  old  and  the  one  I  sold 
weighed  117  lbs.  Is  not  that  pretty  good  ?  I  got 
$17.50  for  her,  while  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood 
sold  some  of  his  last  month  that  are  about  the  same 
age,  at  $7.00,  and  thouglit  he  had  got  a  good  price. 
So  much  for  a  little  blood. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  large  cities,  where  fresh 
pork  is  in  demand,  the  small  breeds  of  pigs,  such  as 
the  Essex  and  Suffolk,  arc  more  profitable  than  the 
large  breeds.  I  question  if  we  can  compete  with 
the  West  in  the  production  of  heavy  hogs  for 
packing  or  for  bacon.  Dressed  hogs  the  past  season 
have  not  brought  in  Rochester  over  half  a  cent  a 
pound  more  than  in  Chicago,  while  the  corn  on 
which  they  feed  is  twice  as  high.  In  most  of  the 
interior  towns  in  the  far  West,  corn  is  not  wortli 
over  20  cents  it  bushel,  and  in  some,  not  over  10 
cents,  while  here  it  is  fi'om  75  to  80  cents.  Can  we 
feed  hogs  and  compete  with  the  West  ?  In  raising 
nice,  fresh  pork  for  the  butchers  in  spring  and 
summer,  we  are  not  brought  in  competition  with 
the  West,  and  this  is  the  kind  of  hog-raising  that 
will  pay.  You  want  a  breed  that  will  fat  at  any  age, 
from  six  weeks  to  six  months,  tliat  you  can  have 
ready  .at  any  time  the  butcher  needs  them. 

In  the  Agriculturist  last  monlh  there  is  a  table 
showing  the  ainoiint  of  produce  exported  from  New 
York  during  the  last  seven  3'ears.  It  seems  that  in 
18.59  the  total  amount  of  wheat  exported  was  only 
297, .587  bushels.  Tlie  next  year  we  exported  over 
thirteen,  million  Imslnds!  and  in  18(51  nearly  twenty- 
nine  millions.  Have  we  ever  exported  so  large  a 


quantity  in  any  single  year  before  ?  In  1862  we 
again  exported  twenty-five  millions,  and  in  1863 
fifteen  millions;  in  1864  twelve  millions,  and  in 
1865  only  two  and  a  half  millions.  This  is  a  great 
falling  off  .as  compared  with  the  four  years  previous, 
but  it  is  more  than  I  expected.  I  think  most  of  it 
must  have  been  exported  early  in  tlie  year  and  is  in 
reality  a  part  of  the  crop  of  1864  r.ather  than  of  1865. 

But  is  it  not  remarkable,  that  during  the  four 
years  from  1861  to  1864,  while  we  were  engaged  in 
a  most  gigantic  war,  wc  were  able  to  spare,  and  did 
spare,  over  82,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  besides 
flour  equal  to  50,000,000  bushels  more ;  or  in  all, 
132,000,000  bushels  of  wlicat !  These  figures  show 
how  much  the  country  was  indebted  to  its  agricul¬ 
ture  for  the  means  to  carry  on  the  war. 

The  export  of  Indian  corn  last  year  was  over  4X 
million  bushels  as  compared  with  846,831  in  1863. 
The  English  farmers  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
our  corn  as  a  food  for  fattening  stock,  and  doubt¬ 
less  the  demand  will  continue.  One  of  the  leading 
English  .agricultural  papers  recently  asserted,  and 
unquestionably  with  truth,  that  Indian  corn  is  the 
cheapest  food  the  farmers  can  purchase,  and  that 
there  is  no  sense  in  their  paying  $55  per  ton  for 
oilcake,  when  a  ton  of  corn  can  be  had  for  $33. 
There  is  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  corn  in 
w.arehouses  and  in  the  hands  of  farmers,  and  wo 
can  meet  any  demand  that  can  be  made  upon  us. 
With  the  high  price  oT  meat,  however,  it  would  be 
well  to  feed  it  out  at  home  more  liberally.  What 
a  shame  it  is  to  send  lean  c.attle  to  market  when 
good  beef  is  so  high,  and  the  means  of  fattening  it 
60  abundant.  In  Chicago,  inferior  cattle  are  sold 
as  low  as  cents  per  pound,  while  choice  fat 

c.attle  bring  from  7j^  to  8  cents.  A  steer  weighing 
1200  lbs.  in  the.  one  case  would  bring  $96,  while  one 
weighing  1000  lbs.,  if  sold  at  Sj^cents,  would  bring 
only  $32..50  Now,  I  do  not  say  that  the  addition  of 
200  lbs.  of  flesh  and  fat  would  convert  one  of  these 
“scaliawags”  into  choiee  beef,  but  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  go  far  towards  it. 

We  must  pay  more  attention  to  breeding  cattle. 
There  is  a  ci-ying  necessity  for  welt  bred  stock. 
Greatly  as  our  cattle  have  improved  within  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  it  is  still  difficult  to 
find  a  good  well  bred  steer.  The  majority  of  ani¬ 
mals  are  so  ill  bred,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fat 
them  till  they  are  four  or  five  years  old.  Now  how 
much  does  it  cost  to  keep  a  steer  t-ivo  years  ?  It 
seems  to  me,  that  this  sum,  varying  in  different 
localities,  say  fro'm  $40  to  $75,  is  the  difference  in 
the  profit  of  feeding  a  good  and  a  poor  animal.  Is 
there  any  error  in  this  statement  ?  I  do  not  ask  for 
thoroughbreds,  only  for  grades.  It  may  cost  fifty 
cents  or  a  dollar  more  to  obtain  such  a  calf,  but 
will  it  not  pay  ? 

I  do  not  know  of  a  first-class  Shorthorn  bull  in 
this  county.  A  few  years  ago  a  liberal-minded 
gentleman  purchased  one  from  Mr.  Sheldon,  and 
kept  him  a  year  or  two  ;  but  the  farmers  begrudged 
the  extra  50  cents,  .and  the  gentleman  sold  his  bull 
in  disgust.  Had  he  kept  him  a  few  years  longer, 
until  his  calves  showed  their  superiority,  he  would 
have  been  appreciated. 

“  But  the  Shorthorns  are  not  good  for  milk  1” 
Some  of  them  are  not.  They  have  been  bred  for 
beef.  But  a  cross  with  our  so-called  “native”  cows 
often  produces  excellent  milkers,  and  if  any  of 
them  prove  poor,  they  can  readily  be  disposed  of  to 
the  butcher.  I  was  t.alking  to  Lewis  F.  Allen  about 
this  matter  the  otlier  day,  and  he  says  he  knows  no 
way  in  wliich  we  can  so  readily  and  so  surely  obtain 
a  good  lierd  of  dairy  cows.  Use  a  tlioroughbred 
Shorthorn  bull,  raise  all  the  calves  —  and  llicy  can 
lie  raised  on  very  little  milk— and  then  iftheheifers 
jirove  good  milkers  they  will  be  vei'g  good.  If  they 
do  not,  fat  them  for  beef. 

I  saw  a  st.a'enient  the  other  day  in  an  English 
jiaper,  of  a  farmer  who  lives  in  a  dairy  district,  that 
bought  the  calves  from  his  neighbors  when  a  few 
days  old,  and  raised  them  by  hand.  By  buying 
them  at  different  times,  he  said  he  had  raised  as 
many  as  fifteen  calves  on  the  milk  of  one  cow.  He 
gave  them  a  little  new  milk  for  a  few  days,  and  af¬ 


terwards  skimmed  milk,  with  the  addition  of  linseed 
tea,  scalded  meal,  etc.  This  practice  might  be  adopt¬ 
ed  here.  Get  a  good  Shorthorn  bull,  .and  then  buy 
the  calves  when  a  few  days  old.  It  would  pay. 

Something'  that  Will  Pay. 


Every  cultivator  ought  to  raise  enough  first-rate 
seed  of  all  his  st.aple  crops  to  at  least  supplj’  his 
own  needs.  But  comparatively  few  will  give  the 
extra  care  in  cultivation,  selection,  etc.,  necessary 
to  secure  a  prime  article,  and  lienee  ciioice  samples 
always  have  a  ready  demand,  at  top  pi-iees.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  for  some  one  in  every  neighbor¬ 
hood  to  make  money.  Select  some  one  or  two 
staple  articles,  and  make  a  specialty  of  raising  them 
for  seed.  Each  year,  sow  or  plant  none  but  the 
best,  place  it  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
possible,  as  to  exposure,  soil  and  cultivation,  and 
in  a  few  seasons  by  judicious  management  a  grade 
may  be  reached  and  a  reputation  be  made  that  will 
give  a  rich  return.  "Whoever  could  to-d.ay  offer  500 
bushels  of  oats,  barley,  or  spring  wheat  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  the  best  of  their  kind  in  the  country, 
could  command  his  own  price,  within  reasonable 
limits,  and  perhaps  a  little  beyond. 


The  Uses  and  Management  of  Cold 
Frames. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON,  JERSEY  CITY. 

"We  use  cold  frames  for  preserving  cauliflo'wer, 
cabbage  and  lettuce  plants  during  the  •winter 
and  the  forwarding  of  lettuce  and  cucumbers  in 
spring  and  summer. 

To  make  the  matter  as  clear  as  possible,  "we 
will  suppose  that  the  market  gardener,  having 
five  or  six  acres  of  land,  has  provided  himself 
with  100  of  3  X  G  feet  sashes.  The  cauliflower, 
cabb.age  or  lettuce  plants  which  they  are  intend¬ 
ed  to  cover  in  winter,  should  be  sown  in  the 
open  garden  from  the  lOlh  to  the  30th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  and  when  of  sirfflcient  size,  which  they 
will  be  in  about  a  mouth  from  the  time  of  sow¬ 
ing,  they  must  be  replanted  in  the  boxes  or 
frames,  to  be  covered  by  the  sashes  as  winter 
advances. 

The  boxes  or  frames  xve  use,  are  simply  two 
boards,  running  parallel  and  nailed  to  posts  to 
secure  them  in  line.  The  one  for  the  back  is 
ten  or  twelve  inches  wide,  and  that  for  the  front 
seven  or  eight  inches,  to  give  the  sashes,  when 
placed  upon  them,  pitch  enough  to  carry  otf 
rain  and  to  better  catch  the  sun’s  raj-s.  The 
length  of  the  frame  or  box  may  be  regulated 
by  the  position  in  which  it  is  placed  ^  a  conve¬ 
nient  length  is  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  requiring 
eighteen  or  twenty  sashes. 

■  Shelter  from  the  North-west  is  of  great  im-* 
portance,  and  if  the  ground  is  not  sheltered 
naturally,  a  board  fence  six  feet  in  height  is 
almost  indispensable.  The  sashes  should  face 
South  or  South-east.  Each  sash  will  hold  five 
hundred  plants  of  cabbage  or  cauliflou'er,  and 
about  eight  tandred  of  lettuce.  These  numbers 
will  determine  the  iM'oper  distance  apart,  for 
those  who  have  not  had  experience.  It  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of  that  these  plants  are  almost 
hardy,  and  consequently  will  stand  severe 
freezing  Avithoiit  injury ;  but  to  insure  this  con¬ 
dition  tliey  must  be  tre.atcd  as  their  nature  de¬ 
mands,  that  is,  that  in  cold  weather,  and  even  in 
clear  winter  days,  avlien  the  thermometer  marks 
15  or  20  degrees  in  the  shade,  they  must  be 
.•ibiindanlly  aired,  either  by  tilting  up  the  sash 
at  the  b.ack,  or  better  still,  when  the  day  is  mild, 
by  stripping  the  sash  clear  off.  By  this  hardening 
process,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  other  cov¬ 
ering  but  the  sash.  In  our  locality,  we  occa- 
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sioually  have  the  thermometer  from  5  to  10  be¬ 
low  zero  for  a  day  or  two  together,  yet  in  all 
oiir  time  we  have  never  used  mats,  shutters,  or 
any  covering  except  the  glass,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  lose  more  than  two  per  cent,  of  our 
plants.  Some  may  think  that  the  raising  of 
plants  in  this  manner  must  involve  considerable 
trouble,  but  when  they  are  informed  that  the 
cabbage  and  lettuce  plants  so  raised  and  planted 
out  in  March  or  April,  not  unfrequently  bring  a 
thousand  dollars  per  acre  before  the  middle  of 
iJuly,  giving  us  time  to  follow  up  with  celery 
for  a  second  crop,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  not  unprofitable. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  use  of  the 
sashes ;  to  make  them  still  available,  spare 
boxes  or  frames  must  he  made,  in  all  respects 
similar  to  those  in  use  for  the  cabbage  plants. 
These  frames  should  be  covered  up  during  win¬ 
ter  with  straw  or  leaves  in  depth  sufficient  to 
keep  the  ground  from  freezing,  so  that  they 
may  be  got  at  and  be  in  proper  condition  to  be 
planted  with  lettuce  by  the  end  of  February  or  1st 
of  March.  By  this  time  the  w'eather  is  always 
mild  enough  to  allow  the  sashes  to  be  taken  off 
from  the  cabbage  and  lettuce  plants,  and  they 
are  now  trjmsferred  to  the  spare  frames  to  cover 
and  forward  the  lettuce.  Under  each  sash  we 
plant  fifty  lettuce  plants,  having  the  ground 
first  well  enriched  by  digging  in  about  3  inches 
of  well  rotted  manure.  The  management  of  the 
lettuce  for  heading  is  in  all  respects  similar  to 
that  used  in  preserving  the  plants  in  winter; 
the  only  thing  to  be  attended  to,  being  to  give 
abundance  of  air,  and  on  the  occasion  of  rain  to 
remove  the  sashes  entirely,  so  that  the  ground 
may  receive  a  good  soaking,  which  will  tend  to 
promote  a  more  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth. 

The  crop  is  fit  for  market  in  about  si.x  wmeks 
from  time  of  planting,  wiiich  is  ahvays  two  or 
three  weeks  sooner  than  that  from  the  open 
ground.  The  average  price  for  all  planted  is 
about  $4  per  hundred  at  wholesale,  so  that 
again  with  little  trouble  our  crop  gives  us  $3 
per  sash  in  six  weeks. 

I  believe  this  second  use  of  the  sash  is  not 
practised  outside  of  this  district,  most  gardeners 
having  the  opinion  that  the  winter  plants  of 
cauliflower,  cabbage  or  lettuce,  would  be  injured 
by  their  complete  exposure  to  the  weather  at 
as  early  a  date  as  the  first  of  March.  In  fact, 
here  we  have  still  a  few  old*  fogies  among  us, 
whose  timidity  or  obstinacy  in  this  matter  pre¬ 
vents  them  from  making  this  use  of  their  sashes, 
and  thereby  causing  them  an  annual  loss  of  $3 
per  sash,  and  as  some  of  them  have  over  a 
thousand  sashes,  the  loss  is  of  some  magnitude. 

In  my  own  practice,  I  have  made  my  glass  do 
double  duty  in  this  way  for  fifteen  3-ears ;  the 
number  when  I  first  started  being  flft3',  increas¬ 
ing  to  the  present  time,  when  I  have  in  use  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  sashes.  Yet  in  all  that  time  I 
have  only  once  got  my  plants  (so  exposed)  in¬ 
jured,  and  then  only  a  limited  number,  which  I 
had  neglected  to  sufficiently  harden  by  airing. 

We  have  still  another  use  of  the  sashes  to  de¬ 
tail.  Our  lettuce  being  cut  out  b}-  middle  of 
May,  we  then  plant  five  or  six  seeds  of  the  Im¬ 
proved  White  Spine  Cucumber  in  the  centre  of 
each  sash.  At  that  season  they  come  up  at 
once,  protected  by  the  covering  at  night.  The 
sashes  are  left  on  until  the  middle  of  .Tune,  w-hen 
the  crop  begins  to  be  sold.  The  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  cucumber  crop  as  regards  ailing,  is 
hardly  different  from  that  of  the  lettuce,  except 
in  its  early  stage  of  growth  it  requires  to  be  kept 
wanner;  being  a  tropical  plant,  it  is  very  impa¬ 
tient  of  being  chilled,  but  in  warm  days  airing 


should  never  be  neglected,  or  the  concentration 
of  the  sun’s  rays  on  the  glass  %vould  raise  the 
temperature  to  an  extent  to  injure,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  destroy  the  crop.  This  third  use  of  the 
sashes  I  have  never  3mt  made  so  profitable  as 
the  second,  although  ahvays  sufficiently  so  to 
make  it  well  worth  the  labor. 

There  are  a  few  men  here  who  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  use  of  sashes  only,  having  no 
ground  except  that  occupied  b}-  the  frames.  In 
this  way  the  winter  crop  of  cauliflower  or  cab¬ 
bage  plants  are  sold  at  an  average  of  $3  per 
sash,  in  March  or  April ;  the  lettuce  at  $3  per 
sash  in  May,  and  the  cucumbers  at  $1  per  sash 
in  June,  making  an  average  of  |6  per  sash  for 
the  season ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  are  wholesale  prices,  and  that  too  in  the 
market  of  New  York,  where  there  is  great  com¬ 
petition.  There  is  no  donbt  that  in  hundreds 
of  cities  and  towns  of  the  Union  the  same  use 
of  sashes  would  double  or  treble  these  results. 


Cotton  Planting  by  Nortbern  Men. 

There  has  been  a  great  mystery  thrown  about 
cotton  culture  by  some  of  the  writers  on  the 
subject,  and  this  is  in  some  measure  seen  in  the 
only  manual  on  that  subject,  by  Turner.  (See 
Book-List.)  The  fact  is,  cotton  is  just  as  easy 
to  cultivate  as  corn,  and  nothing  like  so  hard  to 
grow  as  tobacco. 

It  needs  a  deep,  well-worked  soil,  moderate 
enrichment,  and  clean  culture.  It  is  a  hardv, 
vigorous  plant,  bearing  almost  any  amount  of 
neglect  if  it  gets  a  good  start,  and  even  when 
quite  small — a  mere  seed-leaf  plant — is  no  more 
delicate  than  beans.  Were  the  planting  left 
altogether  to  unthinking  workers,  (no  one  know¬ 
ing  whether  one  seed  in  twenty  would  grow,  or 
that  all  would  not.)  they  would  be  very  likely  to 
drop  handfuls  of  seed  where  a  dozen  would 
answer,  or  scatter  them  in  the  drill  as  if  they 
were  distributing  a  fertilizer.  This  they  did, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  puny  crowded 
plants,  left  weeks  without  being  thinned  out, 
convinced  “  Massa  ”  that  he  had  a  very  delicate 
and  tender  plant  (or  weed,  as  they  call  the  cotton 
plant  at  the  South)  to  deal  with. 

The  land  should  be  such  as  is  capable  of  good 
tilth — that  Is,  such  as  will  become  somewhat 
mellow,  at  least  friable  when  well  plowed  and 
harrowed.  Very  light  sandy  land  is  unsuitable, 
unless  it  be  compacted  by  a  considerable  amount 
of  vegetable  matter,  as  a  sod  of  young  grass 
and  clover,  the  growth  of  the  fall  and  winter, 
and  such  laud  may  be  well  plowed  in  the  spring 
and  not  in  autumn,  in  order  that  this  vegetable 
growth  may  be  secured.  On  ordinary  loams 
the  plowing  ought  to  be  done  in  the  winter  to 
save  time,  but  with  good  plows,  put  down  quite 
as  deep  or  a  little  deeper  than  former  tillage  has 
gone,  spring  plowing  will  do  equally  well.  If 
possible,  follow  the  plow  with  a  sub  soil  plow, 
running  once  in  each  furrow,  for  the  cotton 
plant  sends  down  a  strong  tap-root  into  the 
subsoil,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  way  should 
be  opened,  especiall3’'  in  compact  soils.  The 
ground  being  plowed  and  harrowed,  and  allowed 
to  settle  awhile,  a  short  time  before  planting  it 
is  marked  off  in  squares,  or  ridged  for  seeding. 

Should  the  land  be  in  poor  heart  and  stable 
manure  or  compost  be  at  hand,  this  should  be 
'spread  and  plowed  in  at  the  first  plowing  as  for 
corn ;  in  fact,  the  soil  should  receive  much  the 
same  treatment  as  for  a  corn  crop,  bearing  in 
mind  always,  that  while  corn  is  a  very  rank 
feeder  and  will  bear  any  amount  of  manure, 
cotton  is  apt  to  run  to  leaf  and  stalk  and  not  to 


fruit  if  too  much  stimulated.  If  manuring  is  to 
be  done  in  the  drill,  the  drills  should  be  opened 
full  four  inches  deep,  the  compost  spread  evenly 
and  then  covered  by  a  broad  surface  furrow  cast 
from  each  side  upon  it,  forming  a  flat  ridge 
upon  which  to  plant  the  seed.  Any  good  com¬ 
post  will  be  available  here,  such  as  bone  dust, 
ashes,  cotton  seed  (which  has  been  fermented 
to  preventgermination),  guano,  superphosphate, 
etc.,  either  alone,  or  such  a  mixture  as  one  has 
made  by  mingling  with  vegetable  mold  or  soil 
to  secure  even  distribution. 

The  seed  should  be  tested  before  planting,  in 
order  to  know  with  some  accuracy  what  per¬ 
centage  of  it  'Will  germinate.  To  do  this,  count 
out  ten  parcels  of  100  seeds  each  and  sow  them 
in  cigar  boxes  or  similar  things,  sinking  them  in 
the  warm  earth  on  the  south  side  of  a  white 
fence  or  wall,  in  March  or  earh'  in  April ;  cover 
them  with  a  board  in  case  of  soaking  rains,  but 
give  them  the  benefit  of  all  the  sunshine.  It  is 
very  important  to  have  a  good  sort,  but  it  is  still 
more  so  to  have  seed  that  will  grow,  and  new 
comers  will  be  very  likely  to  be  imposed  upon. 

The  distance  at  which  the  rows  should  be, 
varies  as  much  as  does  the  distance  at  which  we 
plant  corn  at  the  North,  and  it  depends  upon 
the  strength  of  the  soil  and  the  length  and 
moistness  of  the  season.  The  beginner  must  be 
guided,  more  or  less  as  his  judgment  dictates, 
by  the  customs  of  the  countiw.  The  aim  is,  to 
have  the  plants  when  they  get  their  growth, 
cover  the  ground,  and  interlock  on  all  sides 
somewhat,  but  not  enough  to  jirevent  getting 
about  amongst  them  easily.  On  some  land  the3' 
will  do  this  if  planted  4  feet  each  way,  while  in 
other  i)laces  the  rows  are  three  feet  apart  and 
the  plants  15  to  30  inches  in  the  rows.  Onl3' 
one  plant  is  left  in  a  place,  though  half  a  dozen 
or  more  seeds  arc  planted.  The  planting  may 
be  done  by  any  good  corn  planter,  if  the  land  is 
cultivated  flat,  but  if  in  ridges  or  “  beds,”  the 
seed  must  be  dropped  by  hand,  or  with  the  hand 
corn  planter,  which,  if  the  seed  is  clean,  and  es¬ 
pecially  if  soaked  in  brine  or  urine  and  rolled  in 
plaster  or  lime,  will  work  very  well.  Poorly 
ginned  seed,  which  is  covered  with  fur,  must  of 
necessity  be  dropped  by  hand. 

The  planting  ought  to  be  done,  as  a  general 
rule,  in  April,  though  good  crops  are  often 
made  if  planting  be  delayed  until  May.  The 
plants  ought  to  get  a  good  start  before  hot 
weather,  for  the  drouths  do  not  check  them,  if 
the  tap-roots  are  well  down  in  the  moist  subsoil. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  appear,  the  field  should 
be  gone  over,  and  any  grass  or  weeds  close  to 
the  plants  taken  out,  and  the  plants  themselves 
thinned  to  about  three  in  each  place.  The  grass 
will  soon  start  and  must  be  kept  down  at  all 
hazards.  There  are  seedling  grasses,  which 
during  the  moist  weather  of  spring  start  up  w  ith 
white  clover  everywhere  that  the  soil  is  bro- 
ken,  and  are  very  damaging  to  any  crop.  Wo 
advise  the  use  of  good  steel-toothed  cultivators, 
followed  by  sharp,  light  bladed  hoes.  Light  har¬ 
rows  would  do  good  service  also,  especially  the 
pole  harrow,  and  indeed  any  of  the  imple¬ 
ments  for  corn  would  answer  well  for  cotton. 
The  principle  is  the  same,  viz.:  Clean  Culture. 

Our  own  prejudices  are  much  in  favor  of  flat  i 
culture  on  dry  land ;  and  where  hands  are  scarce, 
we  surely  would  plant  so  as  to  run  the  plow 
and  cultivator  each  wa}-.  Each  time  it  is 
plowed  or  tilled  by  horses,  it  should  be  gone 
over  with  hand  hoes,  to  make  sure  that  plants 
are  not  covered  up  and  that  grass  is  not  left 
among  them.  After  the  first  or  second  hoeing,  as 
the  case  may  be,  onl3'  one  plant  is  left  in  a  place, 
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provided  it  has  by  that  time  gained  suffieient 
woodiness  of  stalk  to  resist  tlie  attacks  of  tlie 
wire  worms,  whicli  are  sometimes  annoying. 
The  subsequent  culture  of  this  important  crop 
may  properly  be  the  subject  of  articles  later  in 
the  season.  In  the  meanwhile,  any  hints  from 
those  interested  in  this  matter,  wliich  will  be  of 
benefit  to  our  readers,  will  be  gladly  received. 

>  ■  I  I  ^  0  m  ■  ■  ’■ 

Board  Fences. 


The  questions  proposed  in  the  November 
Agriculturist  (page  336)  have  been  kindly  re¬ 
sponded  to  by  several  experienced  fence  build¬ 
ers.  Some  have  answered  the  questions ;  others 
have  given  figures  and  descriptions  of  fences. 
We  here  call  attention  to  some  of  these  plans. 


Fig.  1. 


Mr.  H.  T.  Kichmond,  of  Chenango  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  presents  two,  represented  by  figures  1  and  2, 
which  he  describes  as  follows  : — “  Fig.  1  is  a 
straight  board  fence,  4A  feet  high,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  I  claim  over  the  common  board  fence 
are  as  follows:  It  is  substantial,  tasteful,  econo¬ 
mical,  easily  built,  easily  moved,  and  any  length 
may  be  taken  out  like  a  pair  of  bars.  If  the 
posts  lieave  out,  they  can  be  driven  down  again. 
No  nails  are  driven  through  tlic  boards,  conse¬ 
quently  the  lumber  is  not  injured  for  any  other 
purpose ;  and  on  flowed  lands  the  boards  may 
be  taken  out  in  the  fall,  and  put  in  again  in  the 
spring.  The  materials  are  as  follows:  Boards, 
chestnut  or  pine,  11  feet  long,  6  inches  wide; 
posts,  chestnut  or  oak,  7  feet  long,  round  or  half- 
round,  si)litor  square,  sharpened  and  driven  2k 
feet  into  the  ground,  10  feet  apart ;  cleats,  chest¬ 
nut  or  oak,  4.)  feet  long,  2  inches  wide,  14  inch 
thick;  nails,  one  six-penny  nail  to  each  board. 

“  Fig.  2  is  a  straight  picket  fence,  3  feet  10 
inches  high,  tasteful  and  economical.  Posts,  6 
feet  long,  10  feet  apart;  rails,  11  feet  long,  2x3 
inches;  pickets,  3  feet  10  inches  long,  3  inches 
wide,  1  inch  thick;  2  seven-penny  naiis  to  each 
length.  To  rebuild  either  of  these  fences  where 
decayed,  split  open  the  old  rotten  posts  to  get 
the  nails,  and  then  set  up  the  lengths  and  fasten 
them  wilh  nails  and  cleats  to  the  new  posts.” 

Mr.  Wm.  Daj',  of  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.,  sends  a 
sketch  of  a  fence  (figure  3),  and  writes :  “  In 


Fig.  2. 


answer  to  your  queries  about  fences,  I  send  the 
following  as  the  result  of  my  own  experience 
and  observation,  combining,  in  my  judgment, 
economy,  durability,  and  neatness  for  a  farm 
fence,  in  a  remarkable  degree.  I  would  have 
what  is  called  with  us,  a  running  or  strip  fence. 


“  Posts. — In  our  section  of  country,  chestnut 
timber  for  posts  is  preferred  to  any  other.  The 
oosts  are  sawed  7  feet  long,  4x5  inches  at  the 
bottom,  and  3  x  4  at  the  top,  and  all  set  4  feet  2 
inches’  above  ground,  8  feet  apart.  They  should 
be  cut  in  winter  when  the  sap  is  down,  for  they 
will  thus  bo  lighter  to  cart  and  handle,  and  dry 
out  quicker.  They  may  be  set  as  they  grew,  or 
reversed,  whichever  way  they  Avill  saw  to  the 
best  advantage.  I  never  believed  there  was 
gain  enough  in  durability,  secured  by  inverting 
posts,  to  balance  the  necessary  waste  in  sawing. 

“  Boards.— For  strips  we  employ  hemlock, 
sawed  one  inch  thick  and  16  feet  long.  Two 
courses  of  7-inch  strips  at  the  bottom,  5  inches 
apart,  and  two  courses  of  5-inch  strips,  8  inciies 
apart,  starting  5  inches  from  the  ground,  will 
make  the  fence  4  feet  2  inches  high,  as  re¬ 
quired.  A  cap  rail  or  strip  is  not  necessary 
for  strength,  but  gives  the  whole  a  neater  ap¬ 
pearance.  If  used,  it  may  be  sloped  to  turn 
rain  more  readilJ^  No  fixed  rule  is  necessary 
for  this.  Each  board  will  require  6  ten-penny 
nails,  driven  1)  inches  from  the  ends  and  edges. 
Break  joints  by  all  means,  to  secure  strength,  and 
I  hold  a  batten  to  be  absolutely  indispensable.” 

Mr,  Peter  H.  Storm,  of  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y., 
writes  as  follows,  sending  fig.  4  as  the  style  of 
fence  he  prefers :  “  The  questions  proposed 
could  be  more  readily  answered,  if  the  nature 
of  the  soil  were  specified,  whether  stony  or 
liable  to  be  thrown  up  by  frost.  My  experience 
is  that  common  post  and  board  fence  is  the  best 
in  every  particular.  It  costs  least  both  in  ma¬ 
terials  and  labor;  lasts  longest  with  the  least 
repair,  and  if  properly  constructed,  will  turn 
any  stock  usually  kept  on  a  farm.  If  the  soil 
does  not  throw  up  by  frost,  I  usually  take  for 


posts  good  straight  rails,  13  feet  long  (chestnut 
preferred),  and  saw  them  in  two.  These  cost 
here  about  $10  per  hundred,  which  is  5  cents  per 
post,  or  10  cents  per  length.  Sharpen  them 
and  drive  with  a  flat-faced  sledge  24  feet  in  the 
ground,  after  making  a  hole  with  a  crow-bar. 
Some  of  them  may  require  a  little  trimming  in 
order  to  present  a  good  faee  to  nail  upon,  which 
is  readily  done  wilh  a  common  axe.  In  one 
day  two  men  can  make  as  much  and  quite  as 
durable  fence  as  eight  men  can  in  the  same 
length  of  lime,  if  working  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  digging  the  holes,  etc.  Let  each  man  have 
a  hammer,  with  the  spaces  marked  on  the 
handle,  so  that  no  mistake  may  occur  in  placing 
the  boards.  I  do  not  batten  the  ends  of  the 
boards,  nor  for  common  field  fence  do  I  cap  the 
same,  but  I  think  the  latter  will  well  repay  the 
trouble  of  sawing  the  posts  off,  which  should  be 
done  at  an  angle  of  about  70°.  I  use  the  nai- 
row  hemlock  fence  board,  which  varies  from  4 
to  8  inches  in  width,  putting  the  widest  at  the 
bottom,  about  8  inches  above  the  ground.  I  use 
fence  8-penny  nails,  six  nails  to  the  board. 

“  The  very  best  time  to  cut  the  posts  is,  I 
think,  in  the  month  of  June,  when  the  bark 
peels  off  very  readily ;  they  should  stand  lo 


season  until  the  next  spring ;  but  if  sharpened 
when  cut,  and  the  points  placed  upward  in  the 
sun,  they  will  dry  sooner  and  will  answer  for 
fall  setting.  I  do  not  usually  prepare  the  posts, 
though  I  think  chai'ring  would  pay  were  suf¬ 
ficient  care  exercised  to  prevent  the  points 
being  injured  for  driving.  After  the  line  of 
fence  is  made,  take  a  plow  and  turn  a  few  fur¬ 
rows  on  either  side  of  the  fence,  to  make  a  ridge 


to  fill  the  8-inch  space  under  the  lowest  board. 
The  ground  should  be  compressed  wilh  the  foot, 
and  if  necessary  the  shovel  should  be  used,  in 
order  to  raise  a  good  ridge.  It  is  best,  I  think, 
lo  reverse  the  posts,  which  should  be  attended 
to  in  the  sharpening.  Fi’om  40  to  60  rods  can 
be  made  by  two  men  in  a  single  day.  Should 
the  soil  be  inclined  to  heave  by  frost,  raise  the 
bank  20  inches,  or  more  if  necessaiy,  after  the 
posts  are  driven ;  and  put  but  three  boards  to 
the  length.  'This  'will  make  a  very  prett3’’  as 
■well  as  lasting  fence.  The  lowest  board  should 
be  close  to  the  ground,  as  the  bank  will  settle." 

—  - I  ■  a  —  »  —  . 

Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes— Tide-gates. 


In  the  February  Agriculturist  we  had  an  ar¬ 
ticle  upon  reclaiming  salt  marshes,  dwelling  es¬ 
pecially  upon  making  the  dikes.  Now,  the  dike 
is  very  important,  but  good  for  nothing  without 
a  good  gate.  A  Tide-Gate  is  one  constructed 
in  connection  with  a  flume  of  some  sort,  so  that 
■when  the  tide  is  out,  the  fresh  water  which  may 
have  accumulated,  may  easily  flow  off,  but 
which  will  be  closed  tightly  by  the  rising  tide, 
so  that  no  salt  water  can  flow  back  upon  the 
meadow.  The  size  of  the  flume  and  gate  should 
be  sufScient  to  let  off,  in  a  short  time,  all  the  wa¬ 
ter  that  will  ever  be  likely  to  accumulate  during 
severe  storms  or  thaws ;  and  concerning  this,  one 
may  easily  judge  by  estimating  the  surface  of 
country  drained,  and  the  amount  of  -water 
which  flows  from  springs  and  brooks  discharg¬ 
ing  into  the  ditches  of  the  reclaimed  marsh. 
This  may  be  more  easil}’-  done  by  causing  all 
the  water  to  flow  through  a  trough  or  other 
contrivance,  while  the  dike  is 
Stone  culverts  are 
better  than  wooden 
trunks,  because  the 
muskrats  do  not  fol¬ 
low  stone  work, 
while  they  are  al¬ 
most  sure  to  bur¬ 
row  along  by  the 
side  of,  or  under 
wood,  often  letting 
in  the  salt  water  in 
a  ruinous  way ;  and  as  these  are  the  great 
pests  of  the  reclaimer  of  salt  marshes,  it  is 
best  economy  to  provide  full}’’  against  them. 

We  represent  in  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tions  longitudinal  sections  of  three  different 
kinds  of  tide-gates.  The  first,  fig  1,  shows  a 
stone  culvert  supposed  to  be  about  18  inches 
high,  and  of  the  same  width.  It  is  built  of 
faced  stone,  laid  in  cement,  and  upon  a  good 
foundation  bedded  in  the  hard-pan  bottom,  oy 
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upon  a  “  puddling  ”  of  clay  ;  clay  is  also  'well 
packed  about  it.  The  exterior  end  of  this  cul¬ 
vert  receives  a  trunk  of  3-inch  oak  plank  about 
3  feet  long,  solidly  cemented  in.  The  gate  is 
hung  upon  the  exposed  end  by  heavy  yellow- 
metal  butts  screwed  upon  the  top  of  the  trunk 
or  flume,  and  let  into  the  inner  face  of  the  gate, 
which  is  made  of  two  courses  of  plank  placed 
crossways  and  fastened  by  copper  or  composi¬ 


tion  nails.  The  end  of  the  flume  is  made  slant¬ 
ing  so  that  the  gate  shall  naturally  shut  close 
when  the  tide  is  down.  The  objeetions  to  this 
form  are  that  sticks,  etc.,  sometimes  prevent  the 
gate  shutting  tightly,  and  the  hinges  being  half 
the  time  under  water  rust  out  in  time,  need  to 
have  the  bolts  renewed  frequently,  and  are  other¬ 
wise  subject  to  corrosion  from  the  salt  water. 

The  second  illustration  (fig.  3,)  represents  a 
deep  open  flume,  in  which  is  a  swinging  gate, 
having  a  wooden  hinge  high  above  the  water. 
The  flume  is  supposed  to  be  about  18  inches  or 
two  feet  wide,  and  5  or  6  feet  high  (as  high  as 
the  top  of  the  embankment.)  It  is  made  of 
heavy  planks,  the  sides  being  nailed  upon  the 


outside  of  frames  made  of  6  x  4-inch  studs,  and 
the  floor  being  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  frame- 
sills.  The  uprights  of  one  of  the  frames,  in  this 
case  the  middle  one,  rise  to  the  hight  of  sever¬ 
al  feet  (6)  above  the  flume,  and  upon  these  the 
gate  is  hung  so  that  it  shall  shut  snugly  against 
the  posts  and  the  inner  course  of  floor  planks, 
on  which  a  thin  sill  may  be  spiked.  Gates  of 
this  kind  work  very  well,  but  should  be  well 
protected  against  the  muskrats  burrowing  un¬ 
der  them.  The  seams  are  made  tight  by  caulk¬ 
ing  and  pitching  if  necessary.  One  especial 
advantage  of  this  form  of  gate  is,  that  a  grating 
or  perpendicular  paling  at  each  end  of  the  sluice 
will  exclude  drift  wood,  hay,  etc.,  from  clog¬ 
ging  the  action  of  the  gate.  Figure  3,  shows  a 
combination  of  the  two  plans,  the  posts  upon 
which  the  gate  swings  being  set  in  the  ground 
or  in  masomy.  A  gate  like  this  may  be  hung 
in  a  flume  against  the  mouth  of  a  trunk,  that  is, 
a  flume  for  the  protection  of  the  gate  may  be 
erected  on  the  outer  end  of  a  culvert,  or  box 
flume  like  figs.  1  and  3,  and  the  gate  may  then 
be  suspended  as  shown,  a  plan  we  are  inclined 
to  prefer,  though  we  have  never  observed  it 
in  actual  operation  as  we  have  the  other  forms. 

All  these  gates  must  be  protected  against  the 
gnawing  o£musla'ats,  by 
sheathing  the  exposed 
parts  with  copper.  The 
rats  will  enter  the  sluices 
from  the  inner  side  and 
gnaw  the  bottoms  of  the 
gates,  and  the  contigu¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  box ; 
they  will, probably  also 
gnaw  upon  the  out¬ 
side.  Strips  of  copper 
ship-  sheathing  a  few 
inches  wide,  nailed  on  over  the  end  of  the  box 
near  the  bottom,  and  upon  the  lower  part  of 
the  gate  to  match,  will  form  an  efficient  guard, 
and  this  should  by  no  means  be  neglected. 


Long-Wooled  Sheep. 


AVo  frequently  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
long-wooled  sheep  as  making  excellent  crosses 
with  common  ones,  for  heavy  mutton  and  early 
lambs.  The  breeds  best  known  in  this  country 
are  the  Leicesters  and  Cotswolds.  The  Lincolns 
are  another  breed  of  this  group  which  were 
introduced  some  years  ago  into  this  country, 
a  flock  having  been  kept  and  highly  esteemed 
in  Duchess  County  in  this  State,  30  or  40  years 
since ;  but  they  have  been  allowed  to  run  out, 
and  we  have  heard  of  no  recent  importations. 
They  are  probably  the  largest  sheep  in  the 
world,  and  are  hardy,  but  not  so  well  formed, 
nor  so  good  feeders,  as  the  improved  Leicesters, 
and  the  Cotswolds.  AVe  present  an  engraving  of 
a  group  of  beautiful  Cotswold  two-year-old  and 
yearling  ewes,  from  the  flock  which  swept  all 
the  prizes  in  several  classes  at  the  New  England 
fair  last  autumn.  They  are  the  property  of  Mr. 
Burdett  Loomis  of  AViudsor  Locks,  Conn.,  who 
has  recently  added  to  the  value  of  his  flock  by 
the  importation  of  some  very  excellent  sheep 
and  rams.  The  Cotswolds  are  large  sheep, 
often  attaining  very  great  weight.  (AVe  saw  at 
Christmas  time  the  carcass  of  one  which  came 
from  Canada,  and  was  killed  by  Bryan  Lawrence 
of  Centro  Market,  the  dressed  weight  of  which 
was  343  lbs.)  They  fat  easily;  the  wool  is  long, 
not  fine  compared  with  the  felting  wools,  but 
delicate  and  silky,  and  in  great  demand,  sel¬ 
ling  now  at  a  higher  price  than  common  merino 
fleeces.  It  is  very  free  from  oil,  hence  the  sheep 
should  have  shelter  and  good  care.  The  fleeces 
weigh  6  to  10  lbs.,  rams’  fleeces  sometimes 
reaching  18  lbs.  These  sheep  are  moderately 
prolific,  adapted  to  rich  pastures,  and  the  fat  is 
much  better  distributed  upon  the  carcass  than 
is  the  case  with  some  other  long-wooled  breeds. 
The  quality  of  the  mutton  is  inferior  to  that  of 
the  South-Downs  and  other  middle-wool  sheep, 
but  rich,  juicy,  and  always  has  a  ready  market. 
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Spavin,  Curable  and  Incurable. 


Every  .'igricultiiral  editor  has  almost  constant¬ 
ly  sent  to  him  for  publication,  cures  for  spavin, 
attested  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Some  writers  give 
descriptions  of  their  mode  of  procedure,  and  of 
the  very  satisfactory  results  attained;  others 
send  simply  recipes.  "We  know  it  will  be  very 
hard  to  convince  a  horse  owner,  who  has  “  doc¬ 
tored”  his  own  and  perhaps  his  neighbors’  horses 
for  what  he  calls  spavin,  and  cured  them,  that 
true  spavin  is  an  utterly  incurable  disease.  It 
seems  as  if  every  disease  of  the  hock  were  cal¬ 
led  spavin,  without  any  discrimination  whatever, 
whereas  this  name  is  properly  applied  to  only 
one.  Spavin  is  an  enlargement  of  the  bone  or 
bones  on  the  lower,  inner  and  front  side  of  the 
hock  joint,  or  an  anchjdosis, — a  growing  to¬ 
gether  of  these  bones  witliout  enlargement  of 
the  joint— as  in  occult  spavin.  This  growth  of 
bone,  gradually  in  manj'-  cases,  increases  until 
the  entire  joint,  except  in  its  articulation  with  the 
leg-bone  (the  one  above  the  joint),  becomes  per¬ 
fectly  inflexible,  in  firct,  almost  as  one  solid  bone. 

There  are  ten  bones  composing  this  joint, 
which  corresponds  with  the  heel  in  man ;  they 
are  all  capped  or  enclosed  with  elastic  cartilage, 
which  protects  them  from  concussion  and  fric¬ 
tion  ;  and  between  and  about  the  bones  thus 
covered,  lies  the  synovial  membrane,  the  oflice 
of  which  is  to  secrete  a  fluid  to  lubricate  the 
joint,  so  that  the  machinery  shall  play  smoothly. 
Over  the  joint  in  several  places  pass  the  strong 
tendons  of  muscles,  which  move  the  leg  below' 
the  hock,  and  these  are  bound  down  to  the 
joint  by  V'cry  strong  investing  ligaments,  under 
which  they  glide  freelj'. 

Severe  pulling,  leaping,  wrenching  of  the  leg, 
and  other  causes,  may  bring  on  an  inflammation 
of  this  structure,  which,  being  neglected  and 
communicating  to  the  bone,  causes  osseous  en¬ 
largement.  In  some  cases  it  is  at  once  indicated 
by  lameness,  or  by  an  inability  to  carry  the  foot 
naturally,  when  first  taken  from  the  stable ;  at 
others  it  can  only  be  seen  or  felt  wdien  carefully 
observed.  In  any  case  it  is  dangerous,  and  may 
grow  worse, 
even  when  /'( 

cons  isting 
merely  of 
what  the 
horse  dealer 
will  call  a 
^‘•jackf  that 
is,a  little  en¬ 
large  m  e  n  t 
low  down 
on  the  inner 
side  of  the 
hock,  or up¬ 
on  the  head 
of  one  of  the 
splint  bones. 


Fig.  2. 


(One  of  these 
splint  bones  may  be  seen  as  a 
slender  pointed  bone,  large 
at  the  hock,  and  extending 
more  than  half-way  to  the 
fetlock — sound,  in  fig.  l,and 
much  diseased  in  fig.  2.) 

Any  enlargement  of  the 
bones  of  this  joint  is  liable 
to  cause  lameness,  because  Fig.  1. 

they  are  so  crossed  and  pressed  upon  bj’’ 
tendons;  but  the  lameness  thus  caused  is  al¬ 
ways  most  evident  when  the  horse  is  first  taken 
from  the  stable,  and  often  disappears  entirely 
after  the  animal  warms  up  with  e.xercise.  For 
this  reason  a  spavined  horse,  if  for  sale,  is 


never  shown  in  the  stable,  but  always  upon 
the  road,  and  after  he  has  been  driven  awhile. 

By  examining  the  two  engravings  we  present, 
the  nature  of  the  disease  may  be  distinctly  com¬ 
prehended.  The  drawings  were  made  with 
great  care  from  specimens  kindly  loaned  to  us 
from  the  museum  of  the  N.  Y.  College  cf  Yete- 
rinary  Surgeons,  on  Lexington  Avenue.  Fig.  1 
shows  the  bones  sound  and  healthy;  fig.  2  rep¬ 
resents  a  very  bad  case,  of  course.  Spavin  pre¬ 
vents  the  free  flexion  and  extension  of  the  limb. 
The  front  of  the  shoe  is  usually  unnaturally  worn 
off,  and  often  the  toe  of  the  hoof  is  worn  by 
dragging.  For  any  inflammation  or  heating  of 
the  hock,  whether  obviously  spavin  or  not,  give 
rest,  good  food,  not  of  a  heating  quality ;  bathe 
the  joint  in  cold  water,  either  simple  or  contain¬ 
ing  saltpeter  or  sal-ammoniac  in  solution,  keep¬ 
ing  it  constantly  wet  and  cool.  Should  bunches 
appe.ar  and  not  subside  under  this  treatment, 
the  usual  practice  is  to  excite  the  skin  by  lini¬ 
ments  or  blisters,  and  to  apph^  subsequently  an 
ointment  containing  Iodine,  or  some  of  its  com¬ 
pounds.  But  if  a  veterinary  surgeon  of  ability 
is  within  reach,  by  all  means  consult  him.  If 
not,  talk  with  j'our  firmily  physician,  and 
exercise  common  sense. 

Spavin  does  not  render  a  horse  useless  for  a 
long  time,  but  it  makes  him  unsalable,  and  is  so 
hereditary  that  a  spavined  mare  ought  not  to  be 
used  for  breeding,  and  certainly  no  spavined 
stallion  should  be  employed  as  a  stock  getter. 

Occult  Spavin  begins  with  an  inflammation, 
leading  to  ulceration  and  anchylosis  of  the  joint ; 
exterior  signs  are  obscure,  but  the  horse  ma¬ 
nifests  extreme  pain.  The  treatment  is  rest  in  a 
sling,  so  that  all  weight  is  taken  from  the 
joint,  and  such  external  appliances  and  diet  as 
common  sense,  in  the  absence  of  a  good  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon,  Mdll  dictate.  We  have  no  ex¬ 
perience  and  shall  not  attempt  to  prescribe. 
The  disease  is  unhappily  both  frequent  and  dis¬ 
tressing,  in  some  cases  resulting  in  the. union 
into  one  solid  mass  of  the  four  little  bones 
w’hich  rest  upon  the  tops  of  the  metacarpal 
(cannon  and  splint)  bones.  Of  course  per¬ 
manent  and  incurable  lameness  is  the  result. 

Bog  Spavin. — This  disease  is  recognized  by 
*he  formation  of  a  sack  of  liquid  on  the  front  of 
the  hock-joint,  and  is  caused  by  an  unnatural 
increase  of  the  synovial  fluid,  wdiich,  as  we  have 
said,  lubricates  the  joints.  It  is  unsightly,  but 
does  not  ordinarily  cause  lameness.  With  good 
usage  it  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  absorbed, 
and  this  may  be  expedited  by  the  application  of 
an  elastic  bandage  over  the  part,  Avhen  the 
horse  is  at  rest.  Tliis  puffy  swelling,  usually 
caused  by  strains  and  wrenches,  is  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  confounded  with  true  spavin. 
“Blood”  spavin  is  a  misnomer. 

How  to  Clean  Seed  V/heat 


There  are  sometimes  seeds  of  charlock,  winter- 
cress,  cockle,  chess,  dock,  pigeon  weed,  oats, 
and  some  other  kinds  among  seed  wheat.  Be¬ 
sides  the  seeds  of  weeds,  the  small  shrunken 
and  immature  kernels  should  be  separated,  and 
the  largest  and  fairest  only  retained.  The  small 
shriveled  grains  may  vegetate  as  readily  as  the 
plump  ones,  but  the  ears  will  not  be  so  long  and 
large,  nor  the  kernels  so  plump  and  fliir. 

If  a  person  has  nothing  but  a  common  fan¬ 
ning  mill  for  cleaning  seed  wheat,  the  sieves  can 
usually  be  arranged  to  separate  every  thing  from 
the  best  grain.  If  there  be  nothing  but  charlock, 
cress,  or  dock  seed  among  the  wheat,  by  carry¬ 
ing  the  grain  out  on  the  screen  board  so  far  that 


it  Avill  fall  near  the  upper  edge  of  a  coarse 
screen,  eveiy  kernel  of  small  wheat  and  seeds  of 
weeds  will  fall  into  the  screen  box,  and  the 
choicest  grain  Avill  be  delivered  on  the  floor,  or 
in  the  appropriate  grain-box.  After  such  seeds 
harm  been  separated,  should  there  be  oats  among 
the  seed  Avheat,  a  sieve  made  of  perforated  tin, 
or  zinc,  should  be  placed  in  the  lower  gain  of 
the  shoe,  and  the  wheat  put  tlirongh  the  mill 
again.  The  perforations  in  the  zinc  should  be 
just  large  enough  to  allow  the  largest  kernels  of 
wheat  to  drop  through,  while  the  oats  being 
longer  than  the  diameter  of  the  holes,  Avill  slide 
over  them  and  be  collected  in  a  box  or  on  the 
floor  by  themselves.  Perforated  zinc,  or  pressed 
wire  cloth  for  sieves,  may  be  obtained  at  hard- 
Avare  stores,  and  be  fitted  to  any  mill.  Re¬ 
peated  AvinnoAving  Avith  a  strong  blast  will,  each 
time  it  is  repeated,  separate  additional  light 
grains,  and  improve  the  qualit3"of  the  seed  grain. 
- - - - 

Coal  Tar  on  Fence  Posts. 

The  subject  of  preserving  fence  timber,  though 
often  discussed,  is  still  one  upon  Avhich  the  light 
of  ncAV  fiicts  and  experience  is  alwa}'s  AAmlcome. 
Mr.  Gilbert!.  Greene,  of  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Avrites: — “I  have  been  requested  by  several 
readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  to  make 
a  short  statement  of  my  experiments  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  preserving  fence  posts,  Avater  pipes, 
making  roofs,  floors,  etc.,  by  the  use  of  coal  tar. 
As  your  room  is  too  valuable,  perhaps,  to  give  an 
extended  notice  of  my  various  experiments,  I  de¬ 
tail  them  only  so  far  as  preserving  fence  posts 
is  concerned.  In  the  spring  of  1858  I  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  build  a  short  piece  of  fence,  which  re¬ 
quired  forty  posts.  I  could  not  procure  such 
timber  as  I  Avished,  and  was  compelled  to  use 
hemlock  irosts,  4x5  inches  square,  and  surely' 
could  not  ha\'e  selected  worse  ones  of  any  de¬ 
scription.  Many  of  my  neighbors  said  they 
Avould  rot  off  before  cold  weather  set  in.  Think¬ 
ing  it  a  good  opportunity  to  test  the  coal  tar,  I 
treated  the  posts  in  the  following  manner: 
Twenty  posts  Avere  coated  with  it  for  a  distance 
of  three  feet  from  the  bottom,  and  into  this  a 
quantity  of  fine,  diy  sand  was  rubbed  or  sprink¬ 
led  ;  the  bottom  of  tiie  post  was  thickly  coated 
Avith  tar  and  sand.  Three  daj'S  afterAA'ard  the 
posts  Avere  brushed  off  Avith  a  broom,  and 
another  coat  of  tar  and  sand  Avas  applied,  as 
before.  Thej'  Avere  left  exposed  to  the  sun  for 
three  days,  and  Avere  then  set  thirty-two  inches 
deep.  Ten  of  the  other  posts  were  merely  coated 
with  coal  tar,  and  no  sand  applied  ;  five  Avere 
charred  in  a  fire  and  set  AA’itliout  tar,  and  five 
Avere  set  Avithout  any  preparation  Avhatever. 

On  my  return  from  the  war  in  May  last,  I 
examined  these  posts,  and  found  that  the  five 
that  Avere  set  Avithout  anj'’  preparation  had  rot¬ 
ted  entirely  aAvajq  and  had  been  replaced  ly 
others  in  the  spring  of  1862.  Three  of  those 
that  Avere  charred  Avere  also  replaced  at  the 
same  time,  the  other  two  a  year  later.  The  ten 
that  Avere  coated  with  coal  tar  Avithout  the  sand, 
had  rotted,  and  Avere  replaced  in  1864.  Tlie 
twentj'  that  Avere  coated  Avith  tar  and  sand  are 
still  standing,  ns  sound,  I  think,  as  Avhen  they 
Avere  put  there,  and  I  Avould  liaA'e  no  hesitation 
in  guaranteeing  them  to  stand  for  the  next 
fifteen  years.  Above  ground  tiie  posts  Avere 
planed  and  Avell  painted.” 

Mr.  Greene  accounts  for  these  results  by  the 
fact  that  a  thin  coating  of  coal  tar  is  not  im¬ 
permeable  to  air  and  moisture,  Avhile  the  thick 
coating  of  sand  and  tar  is  perfectly  so.  He 
adds; — “If  I  Avas  to  build  a  fence  Avhere  the 
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posts  were  not  to  be  painted,  I  should  coat  them 
all  over  with  tar  and,  sand^  and  I  wotild  not 
.care  much  whether  the  posts  W’ere  hemlock, 
oak,  or  chestnut,  for  I  believe  if  the  job  were 
well  clone,  they  would  last  as  long  as  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fence.  It  wmuld  cost  but  little,  not 
two  cents  a  post.  The  posts  should  be  clear  of 
bark,  and  clean,  and  then  a  man  could  prepare 
three  hundred  of  them  in  a  day  by  having  a 
trough,  notunlike,  an  ordinary  hog  trough  about 
eight  feet  in  length.  He  should  put  sufficient 
tar  in  this  to  cover  a  post;  put  in  the  post,  and 
see  that  it  gets  thoroughly  covered,  then  set  it 
up  to  drain  for  a  short  time,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  tar  from  it  will  run  back  into  the  trough. 
He  should  have  a  quantity  of  very  line  and  dry 
sand  at  hand,  and  roll  them  in  it  when  the  tar 
has  pretty  well  drained.  After  a  few  days  I 
would  have  the  posts  svvept  off  and  that  por¬ 
tion  which  is  to  enter  the  ground  receive  a 
second  coat,  taking  care  to  coat  the  ends  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  if  the  tops  were  to  be  sawn  off 
after  being  set,  I  would  coat  these  again,” 

- - - — - »  m- 

Plowing  Ground  without  Dead  Furrows. 

Dead  furrows  are  a  nuisance,  especially  where 
hoed  crops  are  cultivated ;  and  when  land  is 
stocked  down  for  meadows,  deep  dead  furrows 
make  an  un¬ 
even  surface 
for  the  mow¬ 
ers  and  horse 
rakes  to  work 
over.  When 
a  field  is  plow¬ 
ed  in  lands  be- 
ginningontlie 
outside,  turn¬ 
ing  all  the  fur¬ 
rows  outward,  and  finishing  the  plowing  in  the 
middle  of  the  field,  there  will  be  a  dead-furrow 
from  every  corner  to  the  middle  dead-furrow  of 
each  land,  and  a  strip  of  ground  eight  or  ten  feet 

wide  on  one  side 
of  every  dead  far¬ 
row  will  be  trod¬ 
den  down  firmly 
by  the  teams  when 
turning  around. 
Plowing  a  field 
without  dead  fur¬ 
rows  is  simply 
commencing  at 
the  middle  and 
turning  the  fur¬ 
row  slices  all  in¬ 
ward.  If  the  plowing  be  done  with  a  right-hand 
plow,  the  teams  will  “gee  around,”  always 
turning  on  the  unplowed  ground.  When  a  field 
is  plowed  in  this  manner,  there  are  no  ridges 
or  dead  furrows,  and  the  surface  is  even,  so 
that  the  operation  of 
any  machine  is  never 
hindered.  When  sod 
ground  is  plowed  in 
lands,  there  is  always 
a  strip  of  ground  be¬ 
neath  the  first  two 
furrow  slices  at  every 
ridge,  that  is  not 
broken  up.  This  is 
to  a  great  extent  avoided  when  the  whole  field 
is  plowed  as  one  land,  and  may  be  entirely 
avoided,  if  back-furrowed. — The  accompanying 
diagrams  will  show  how  to  plow  a  sq.uare 
fi.eld,  or  one  of  irregular  boundary,  commencing 
in  the  middle  and  finishing  at  the  outsides. 


Figure  1,  shows  a  rectangular  field.  The 
plowman  finds  a  point  equally  distant  from 
three  sides,  measuring  of  course  at  right  angles 
to  the  sides,  and 
sets  a  stake. 

Then  he  finds 
the  point  equal¬ 
ly  distant  from 
the  three  sides 
at  the  other 
end,  and  sets 
another  stake. 

From  these 
two  stakes  to  the  corners  of  the  field  he  turns 
two  furrow  slices  together,  and  then  plows 
tlie  field,  being  guided  by  them,  and  occasionally 
measuring  to  the  outside  to  see  if  he  is  keeping 
ills  farrows  of  equal  width  at  setting  in  and 
running  out,  and  on  each  side.  In  fig.  2,  a  four¬ 
sided  lot  where  the  angles  are  not  right  angles, 
precisely  the  same  rule  is  followed.  In  the  case 
of  the  triangular  field,  the  plowman  begins  by 
plowing  about  a  single  point,  which,  though 
awkward  at  first,  may  be  executed  with  ease 
after  a  few  trials.  In  the  case  of  the  irregular 
five-sided  lot,  represented  by  fig.  4,  it  is  a  little 
more  difficult  to  start  exactly  right,  but  the 
ruling  gives  a  clear  idea  of  how  the  furrows 
run,  and  it  is  always  well  to  pace  off  frequently 
to  the  outside  of  the  lot — or  rather  from  the  fence, 
starting  at  right-angles  to  it — to  be  sure  that  the 
portion  remaining  uiiplowed  on  each  side,  and 
at  each  end  of  each  side,  remains  always  of  a 
coiTespoudiug  width,  as  the  irlowing  progresses. 

'  <  iiif  »  tuiu  ..  ,,  . 

The  Rinderpest.— State  Action  Heeded. 


The  use  of  the  German  name  for  this  cattle 
plague  is  becoming  common,  not  because  it 
means  any  more  than  cattle  plague,  probably 
because  there  are  other  murrains  and  cattle 
diseases  which  have  been  considered  cattle 
plagues  in  their  day.  We  have  already  pub¬ 
lished  (last  vol.  p.  267)  the  symptoms  attending 
the  disease,  as  given  by  high  English  authority, 
and  have  since  noticed  its  rapid  spread  over 
England,  and  the  distress  it  occasions.  The 
timely  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  efficient  action  of 
our  government  with  regard  to  excluding  all 
foreign  cattle,  is  known  to  our  readers,  and 
we  can  do  nothing  now,  except  to  keep  diligent 
watch  for  the  appearance  of  any  contagious  or 
epidemic  disease  among  our  neat  stock  or  sheep, 
that  its  character  may  be  ascertained  as  soon 
as  possible.  Doubtless  the  hides  of  slaughtered 
animals  have  been  shipped  from  Europe  to  this 
country,  though  that  is  now  perliaps  stopped, 
and  there  are  many  ways  in  which  it  may  be 
possible  for  the  disease  to  reach  here.  In  view 
of  this,  we  deem  it  important  that  the  State  Le¬ 
gislatures  should  take  immediate  action,  and 
pass  laws  requiring  town  or  county  officers  to 
report  at  once  to  the  Governor  or  other  State 
officers  the  prevalence  of  anything  like  epidemic 
or  endemic  disease  among  cattle  and  sheep — 
cattle  owners,  keepers,  or  drovers  being  obli¬ 
ged  under  heavy  penalties  to  report  monthly 
the  number  of  animals  dying  in  their  herds,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  whole  number  of  each  herd. 
Such  a  record  would  be  exceedingly  useful,  be¬ 
sides  affording  a  great  safeguard  against  the  in¬ 
troduction  and  extensive  spread  of  any  such 
pest  as  this  rinder-pest  before  we  should  be 
aware  of  it.  Such  a  law  as  we  suggest  might 
be  framed  so  as  to  be  efficient  and  yet  no  great 
burden  to  any  one,  and  it  should  be  accompanied 
by  legislation,  empowering  or  requiring  steps 
1  to  be  at  once  taken  by  town  or  county  autho¬ 


rities  to  isolate  diseased  herds ;  railroad  and 
other  transportation  companies,  the  keepers  of 
market-yards,  etc.,  in  or  near  our  great  cities 
being  brought  under  some  such  restraint,  it 
might  aid  essentially  in  freeing  our  markets 
from  diseased  meats.  An  idea  of  the  distress 
prevailing  in  England,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  extract  from  an  article  in  the 
Mark  Lane  Express  of  London :  • 

“  The  fatal  rinderpest  which  threatened  us  in 
1855  is  now'  amongst  us,  and  we  see  around  us 
a  verification  of  the  picture  Virgil  drew  of  the 
effects  produced  by  the  same  pest  some  20  cen¬ 
turies  ago.  The  cattle  are  dying  around  us  b}'' 
hundreds,  at  the  rate  of  7,000  a  w’eek.  The  out¬ 
break  commenced  from  June,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  cool  w'catiier  of  autumn  would 
check,  and  tliat  the  frosts  of  wunter  would  ex¬ 
tinguish  it ;  blit  throughout  the  autumn  it  has 
increased,  the  rains  have  laden  the  air  with 
heavy  vapor,  w'hich  seems  to  have  lent  it  facili¬ 
ties  for  transport,  and  we  are  now  admonished 
to  dread  the  winter  for  rindeiqiest,  as  w'e  should 
hail  it  w'ere  w'e  suffering  niidcr  the  scourge  of 
cholera.  Visitors  can  talk  of  scarcely  anything 
else  but  hoiv  it  started  in  London ;  how  it 
spread  w'itli  fatal  rapidity,  until  now  there  is  ■ 
scarcely  a  county  in  England  that  can  show  a  j 
clean  bill  of  health  ;  how'  for  a  time  it  w'as  con-  j 
fined  to  cow'-stock,  but  in  true  keeping  witli  its  I 
know'n  character  quickly  struck  down  the  store  j 
cattle  in  the  field,  or  the  fattening  stock  in  the  I 
homestead.  There  is  no  escape  :  everything  of  j 
the  order  ruminata  goes  dow'ii  before  it.  The  | 
perplexed  farmer  is  not  allowed  to  place  his  | 
trust  in  sheep — they,  too,  have  xwoved  themselves  ■ 
mortal.  The  cure,  as  yet,  seems  to  fail  us,  and 
•so  endurance  comes  in  as  the  only  alternative,  i 
Some  people  want  the  Government  to  interfere  i 
w'illi  a  strong  arm,  that  can  operate  more  effec- 1 
tlvely  than  by  merely  giving  pow'er  to  local 
authorities  to  carry  out  measures  that,  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  approved  in  any  particular  district 
over  which  they  preside.  Others  are  filled  w'itli 
the  gravest  apprehensions.  The  disease,  they 
maintain,  w'ill  run  its  course  for  years,  as  it  did 
once  before  ;  and  then  it  will  stop,  not  because 
there  are  no  more  animals  to  die,  but  because 
there  are  no  more  cattle  in  a  condition  favorable 
for  receiving  and  developing  the  germs  of  in¬ 
fection  which  reach  them  by  one  way  or  an¬ 
other.  And  everybody  tells  you  to  exert  all 
possible  vigilance  in  shielding  cattle  from  con¬ 
tagion,  and  enforcing  respect  to  the  laws  of 
hygiene  in  farm  premises.  All  very  wise  and 
prudent,  but  almost  impossible  to  be  carried 
out  properly,  w'itli  open  yards  soaked  by  exces¬ 
sive  rainfall,  the  beasts  standing  and  lying  upon 
manure  like  a  sponge,  and  straw'  for  daily  fresh 
litter  being  scarce  during  foggy  and  drizzly 
w'eafher  for  thrashing.” 

Working  the  Ground  while  it  is  wet.— 
The  temptation  is  often  great,  to  use  a  fair  month 
for  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  crops  before 
the  w'ater  is  sufficiently  dried  off.  Dr  drained  out 
of  it,  to  w’arrant  its  being  stirred  at  all.  Thu.s 
the  gain  of  forty-eight  hours  in  time  is  often  a 
serious  detriment  to  the  field  for  the  entire  sea¬ 
son.  Light  sandy  loams  are  not  injured  in  this 
way,  but  every  clayey  loam  is,  and  as  a  general 
rule,  so  is  any  soil  which  ever  dries  in  lumps. 
The  plow  presses  the  furrow  slices  into  clods, 
which  often  dry  like  pressed  bricks,  and  tlx* 
treading  of  the  teams  in  harrowing  makes  bad 
worse,  though  the  harrow  tears  them  up  some¬ 
what.  Even  heavy  loam  may  be  w'orked  in¬ 
to  a  light,  porous,  ivarm  seed-bed  if  in  proper 
condition  for  plowing  before  being  w'orked. 
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The  Groesheck  Prize  Bara  Plans. 

We  propose  to  publish  in  consecutive  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Agriculturist  the  three  plans  to 
M'hich  the  committee  awarded  the  prizes  offered 
by  Mr.  Groesbeck.  This  month  we  give  the  one 
taking  the  first  prize  of  $150,  aud 
can  not  do  so  without  briefly  expres¬ 
sing  our  own  views  concerning  it. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  cheap- 
ness  was  no  part  of  Mr.  G.’s  con-  J 
ditions,  but  of  course  economy  of  ev¬ 
ery  thing  is  essential  in  any  good 
jilan.  With  large  expenditures  of 
money  in  building,  labor  aud  care 
must  be  saved,  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  animals,  the  security  of 
fodder,  and  the  protection  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  provided  for.  Econom}'-  of  la¬ 
bor  is  just  as  important  as  economy 
of  money.  The  importance  of,  and 
comfort  attending  the  ability  quickly 
aud  easily  to  oversee  one’s  establish- 
meut,  to  know  that  every  man  does 
his  dut}’',  that  every  animal  is  well 
cared  for,  that  the  manure  is  properly  taken 
care  of,  that  the  various  implements,  etc.,  are  all 
in  place,  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  is  al¬ 
most  equally  important  to  be  able  to  control 
the  men,  so  that  they  shall  find  it  easier  to  do 
j  List  right  than  to  neglect  their  duties.  For  this 
the  barn  should  be  planned ;  also  that  the  men, 
each  having  his  own  responsibility,  shall  not 
interfere  with  one  another.  We  hold  also,  that 
it  is  most  important  to  centralize  operations,  so 
that  the  bulk  of  fodder,  grain,  roots,  etc.,  cut 
up,  ground,  or  chopped,  may  be  easily  concen¬ 
trated  upon  the  feeding  floor,  so  as  to  be  mixed, 
or  cooked,  and  distributed  to  the  stock,  to  be 
again  collected  as  manure  in  one  or  two  places, 
properly  prepared  for  this  purpose.  The  ma¬ 
nure  cellar  under  the  barn,  which  -is  recom¬ 
mended,  we  object  to  utterly.  The  ground 
plan  provides  for  no  warm  sheltered  yards. 
These  may  indeed  be  made  by  erecting  sheds 
and  fences,  but  shelter  which  tlie  barn  should 
give  against  the  2U'evailing  winds,  is  from  its 
shape  chiefly  lost;  there  is  no  chance  for  a  good 
stock-yard,  except  one  independent  of  the  barn. 
The  use  of  stanchions  for  cows  may  indeed  be 
very  well,  if  necessary,  that  is,  if  tlie  quarters 
are  contracted — as  in  old  barns,  or  where  cows 
are  bought  and  kept  for  their  milk  alone,  but 
for  cows  whose  progeny  is  to  be  retained  upon 
the  farm,  Ave  hold  that  the  animals’  comfort  is 

the  owner’s  irrofit,  and  _  ' _ 

stanchions  are  undesira¬ 
ble.  There  is  no  provi¬ 
sion  for  Avater,  cither  in 
the  barn  or  outside. 

Neither  is  there  provi¬ 
sion  for  manure,  except 
the  suggestion  of  a  cel¬ 
lar.  On  the  AAdiole  then, 

Ave  must  say  that  Avhile 
Ave  iniblish  this  i)lan  as 
the  lest  in  the  judgment 

of  a  majority  of  the  committee,  it  has  our  approv¬ 
al  in  but  very  few  particulars.  In  many  points, 
hoAvever,  it  is  very  commendable,  Avell  Avorthy 
of  study  and  of  comparison  Avith  the  plans  Ave 
expect  to  jAublish  in  subsequent  numbers. 

B^csig'nii  iba*  sa  ISsib’hi. 

BY  MYRON  11.  BENTON,  LEEDSVILLE,  DUCHESS  CO.,  N.  Y. 

The  main  building  in  this  design  is  40  x  GO 
feet,  Avith  35-fect  posts.  The  tAVO  Avings  arc  each 
28  X  30  feet,  Avilh  lo-feet  posts.  The  roofs  slope 
at  an  angle  of  30  degrees,  making  the  ridge  one- 


third  the  breadth  of  the  building  above  the 
plates.  The  exterior  is  coA^ered  Avith  vertical 
inch-boarding  (planed  and  battened)  as  high  as 
the  eaves ;  but  each  gable  is  covered  Avith  clap¬ 
boarding,  Avhich  jArojects  8  inches  beyond  the 
other  boarding.  A  verge-board  overhangs  the 


Fig.  1.— PERSPECTIVE  ELEVATION  OF  BARN. 

roof  at  the  gable,  and  the  rafters  project  into 
view  at  the  eaves.  The  roof  extends  20  inches 
from  the  sides.  A  ventilator  is  in  the  center  of 
the  main  building,  and  projects  square  from 
the  roof,  but  is  finished  in  octagonal  form. 
This  needs  only  to  connect  with  the  open  space 
of  the  interior,  as  the  shoots  for  hay  would 
serve  as  flues  from  the  lower  story.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  yard  is  of  course  greatly 
modified  by  the  situation  and  surroundings  of 
the  barn,  and  nothing  definite  could  be  speci¬ 
fied  Avithout  studying  the  site.  The  poultry- 
house  is  supposed  to  face  the  south ;  aud  the 
carriage-house  and  horse-stables  should  be  the 
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most  convenient  of  any  to  the  farmer’s  dwelling. 
The  main  building  Avould  stand  Avith  one  end 
against  the  bank,  if  a  root-cellar  is  required. 
If  one  is  not  needed  it  Avould  be  better  to  have 
the  barn  stand  clear  of  any  side  Avail ;  but  the 
entrance  should  alAV.ays  be  as  high  as  the  second 
story.  Even  if  the  ground  is  level,  the  increased 
convenience  Avell  repays  grading.  The  slope 
need  not  be  more  than  30  or  40  feet  in  length. 

Plan  op  the  First  Floor.— The  root-cel¬ 
lar  is  thirteen  by  twenty  feet,  Avith  three  sides 


in  the  bank — the  other  opening  upon  a  level 
into  the  stables.  The  roof  is  double,  the  out¬ 
side  being  plank,  tongued,  and  grooved,  Avhich 
forms  the  bridge  into  the  second  story. 

The  stables  are  brought  together  into  one 
portion  of  the  building  in  such  a  way  as  to 
adapt  the  barn  very  well  for  a 
manure  cellar.  A  slight  natural  hol¬ 
low  under  this  jiart  Avould  give  every 
facility  for  making  one.  The  entrance 
to  the  stables  Avould  be  entirely  upon 
one  side,  and  the  other  Avould  be 
graded  so  as  to  admit  a  team  into  the 
cellar.  This  Avould  be  an  important 
attachment,  as  saving  labor,  jAromot- 
ing  cleanliness,  and  preserving  ma¬ 
nure.  There  are  21  stanchions  for 
cows,  and  4  pens,  mostly  for  young 
cattle.  It  is  believed  that  stanchions, 
if  rightly  constructed,  are  easy  for  the 
animal,  and  have  many  advantages 
not  given  by  other  methods.  It  is 
very  important  that  there  should  be 
no  jArojection  near  the  fioor  u^aou  the 
face  of  the  stanchion,  as  is  often  made, 
to  the  constant  torment  of  the  cows  Avhen  lying 
doAvn.  Even  Avhere  there  is  no  such  obstruc¬ 
tion  there  is  scarcely  room  for  her  knees.  If 
Ave  observe  a  cow  when  lying  doAvn  in  the  yard 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  line  of  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  stanchion  will  not  give  room  for  her 
doubled  up  knees  without  interfering  Avitli  the 
natural  lAosition  of  her  head.  To  remedy  this, 
the  hinge  of  the  stanchion  and  the  other  up¬ 
rights  may  be  secured  to  the  edge  of  a  plank 
about  8  inches  Avide,  Avhich  is  placed  horizontal 
(or  somCAvhat  sloping  aAvay  from  the  coav),  and 
is  some  8  or  10  inches  above  the  fioor.  This 
will  give  ample  space  for  her  knees,  leaving 
her  head  in  a  natural  lAOsition.  No  division  is 
required  betAveen  the  coaa’s  except  at  their  heads 
ill  the  alternate  spaces.  I  find  by  experience 
that  it  is  better  to  have  no  manger  divided  from 
the  feeding  floor,  but  both  on  the  same  level 
with  no  obstruction  between.  The  length  of 
standing  room  for  cows  should  vary  from  4  feet 
3  inches,  to  5  feet  3  inches.  A  good  Avay,  in  or¬ 
der  to  accommodate  all  sizes,  is  to  have  the  edge 
of  the  floor  next  to  the  drain  slant  the  Avhole 
length  of  the  stable  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
shortest  to  the  longest  measure. 

Even  the  stanchion  does  not  secure  cleanli¬ 
ness,  especially  Avith  ncAV  milcli  coavs  under  high 
feed  of  grain  aud  roots,  if  the  drain  be  made 
as  it  generally  is.  This  is  generally  tlic  case 
Avith  dairies  Avhich  sup- 
jAly  milk  to  cities  in  Avin- 
tcr.  Even  the  limited 
motion  Avhich  the  stan¬ 
chion  allows  a  COAV  does 
not  prevent  her  from 
stepping  back  and  forth 
Avith  her  hind  feet  into 
the  drain,  if  it  be  ashal- 
loAV  one.  The  secret,  I 
find,  in  jAreventing  this 
SCALE  or  rEET.  is,  to  have  the  drain 
quite  deep— from  12  to  18  inches.  It  may  per¬ 
haps  be  thought  that  this  would  be  liable  to  trip 
the  cows  Avhen  going  out  and  into  their  places ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  Avhen  they  get  accustom¬ 
ed  to  it.  The  Avalk  should  be  of  earth,  and  its 
level  only  half  the  hight  from  the  IcA'cl  of  the 
drain  to  that  of  the  stall  ■  fiooring. 

The  2^cns  for  young  cattle  are  boarded  5  feet 
high,  with  doors  to  the  Avalk.  There  are  also 
doors  from  the  feeding  floor  into  their  mangers, 
into  those  of  the  horses,  and  also  of  the  oxen. 
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The  space  given  to  sliee^  is  38  x  36  feet,  and  is 
divided  into  two  enclosures  by  a  rack  into  which 
a  shoot  opens.  Still  further  divisions  may  be 
made — and  several  yards  could  be  enclosed  con¬ 
venient  to  them — if  this  should  be  desired. 

A  narrow  passage  crossing  the  walks  and  sta¬ 
bles  gives  convenient  access  for  the  fanner  to 
the  different  departments.  There  is  a  broad 
doorway  from  the  wagon  room  into  the  horse- 
stable,  admitting  a  team  in  harness.  The  walk 
shown  in  the  plan  is  for  the  use  of  the  attend¬ 
ant  alone,  and  is  raised  6  inches  above  the  sta¬ 
ble.  "Where  the  floors  join,  is  a  gutter  for  drain¬ 
age  of  the  liquid  portion  of  the  manure,  which 
conducts,  with  pipes  from  both  the  other  drains, 
to  a  cistern,  f/,  67,  are  closets  for  harnesses, 
ox-yokes,  &c.  The  main  stairway  also  opens 
from  this  walk,  and  conducts  to  the  roof  of  the 
barn.  7]  IT,  are  trap-doors  in  the  floor  above ; 
and  S,  S,  S,  S,  S,  are  shoots  for  hay,  etc. 

The  room  for  wagom  and  carriages  admits 
six  or  eight  vehicles. 

The  room  for  im'ple- 
ments  is  large  enough 
for  a  mowing  machine, 
horse-rake,  etc.,  besides 
sundry  smaller  tools. 

The  'poultry  'room  up¬ 
on  the  first  floor  is  14  x 
Goi  feet,  and  is  connect¬ 
ed  with  a  small  room, 
with  a  set-kettle  for 
preparing  their  food,  as 

well  as  that  of  the  hogs,  whose  pens  also  adjoin. 
The  largest  pen  is  14  x  16,  and  there  are  three 
smaller  ones.  If  more  ample  accommodations 
are  required  for  swine,  the  accompanying  plan 
for  a  Detached  Piggery  should  be  adopted. 

A  permanent  endless-chain  power  is  provided, 
to  which  the  horses  can  be  led  directly  from 
their  stable.  This  occupies  but  little  room,  and 
a  belt  might  connect  it  with  a  saw  in  the  yard, 
for  sawing  up  firewood.  The  pulley  of  the 
horse-power  is  also  connected  by  a  belt  directly 
with  the  shaft  of  the  thrashing  machine  above, 
r  PLAN  OP  TIES  SECOND  FLOOR. 

The  'machinery  connected  with  the  horse¬ 
power  is  placed  at  one  end  of  the  main  passage. 
The  floor,  67,  is  7  feet  above  the  second  floor  of 
the  barn,  and  upon  this  stands  the  thrashing 
machine,  A.  The  hay-cutter  can  also  stand 
upon  this  floor,  if  it  is  desired  to  cut  up  large 
quantities  of  feed  at  once  ;  or,  it  can  be  placed 
below,  nearer  the  bays  containing  the  most  of 
the  forage.  Tlie  separator  (which  is  removed 
when  not  in  use)  is  over  B,  The  arrangement 
gives  considerable  space  for  the  grain  as  it  is 
thrashed — as  there  would  probably  be  little  ad¬ 
vantage  found  in  a  thrashing  and  cleaning  ma¬ 
chine  combmed.  The  latter,  if  separate,  stands 
upon  the  main  floor,  and  can  also  be  connected 
with  the  power.  Lay  a  flooring  from  the  floor, 
67,  as  far  as  •  tlie  stairway  when  needed. 

The  poultry  rooms  occupy  the  whole  second 
story  of  one  of  the  wings.  There  are  small 
rooms  fitted  with  nests,  and  the  main  room  is 
provided  with  roosting  poles  at  each  end,  with 
troughs  beneath,  and  there  are  stairs  to  the 
lower  room,  for  the  use  of  the  poultry.  These 
rooms  can  be  divided  as  well  as  the  poultry 
yard,  if  different  kinds  and  breeds  are  to  be  kept 
separate.  The  building  is  lighted  and  warmed 
from  the  windows,  and  could  be  further  warmed 
by  a  stove  if  necessary.  Beside  nests  and  poles 
for  roosting,  there  are  few  special  fixtures  re¬ 
quired  in  a  poultry-house.  It  should  be  as  light 
and  airy  as  possible,  and  yet  warm.  There 
should  be  no  floor  to  the  lower  story,  and  the 


fowls  should  be  Avell  supplied  with  gravel,  ash¬ 
es  and  w’ater,  besides  plenty  and  variety  of  feed. 
All  the  rooms  should  be  completely  plastered, 
that  they  maybe  occasionally  whitewashed,  and 
whatever  fixtures  are  put  up  for  the  fowls  should 
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be  movable,  that  they  may  be  readily  cleaned. 
There  is  a  large  garret  in  this  building  which 
connects  with  the  stairway.  The  flues  for  ven¬ 
tilating  the  poultry  rooms  can  go  through  this 
to  an  opening  in  the  gable. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  design  the  barn 
is  divided  into  numerous  small  bays.  In  most 


Fig.  4.— ELEVATION  OF  PIGGERY. 

large  barns  the  room  for  storing  hay  and  grain 
is  left  in  large  spaces.  When  we  consider  the 
variety  of  forage  which  every  farmer  produces, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  may  wish  to 
feed  it  out,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  such  an 


Fig.  5. — GROUND  PLAN  OF  PIGGERY. 

arrangement  is  extremely  inconvenient.  Large 
mows  bring  only  a  few  kinds  upon  the  top. 
Many  of  the  sorts  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  when 
they  are  wanted.  The  judicious  farmer,  how¬ 
ever,  wants  every  kind  of  forage  in  his  barn 
available  at  all  times — as  well  to  give  a  constant 
variety  of  food  to  his  stock,  as  to  give  particu¬ 


lar  sorts  to  the  different  kinds,  etc.  Thus,  he 
will  want  within  easy  reach  eveiy  day  of  the 
foddering  season,  the  several  kinds  of  fodder, 
from  coarse  to  fine — the  clover,  timothy,  corn¬ 
stalks,  etc.,  besides  the  different  varieties  of 
straw.  To  secure  this  end  they  must  be  in  sep¬ 
arate  mows.  These  can  be  partitioned  with 
some  cheap  and  light  vertical  boarding,  fastened 
upon  thin  horizontal  scantlings.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  capacity  of  the  barn  is  not 
reduced  by  perpendicular  divisions,  which  give 
chance  for  the  mows  to  settle.  As  the  contents 
will  be  much  better  stowed  in  small  bays,  they 
will  settle  much  closer. 

The  Shoots  are  at  S,  S,  S,  S,  S.  These  are 
fixtures  which  should  never  be  stinted  in  num-, 
her  in  a  large  barn ;  and  their  position  should 
be  such  as  to  render  them  available  from  differ¬ 
ent  mows,  as  much  as  possible.  And  while  they 
should  communicate,  if  convenient,  with  the 
main  passage,  the  mows  should  be  independent 
of  the  barn  floor  for 
their  connection  with 
the  feeding  floors  of  the 
first  stoiy.  In  this  way 
the  wdiole  barn,  includ¬ 
ing  the  central  passage, 
can  be  filled  nearly  so¬ 
lid,  and  yet  there  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  all 
the  different  sorts  of 
forage  to  tlie  stock  be¬ 
low.  The  benefit  of 
such  an  arrangement  is  very  manifest,  yet  it 
is  very  seldom  attended  to.  The  whole  barn 
will  hold  more  than  135  tons  of  hay  and  grain. 

The  trap-doors  in  the  main  floor  are  at  T,  T ; 
and  there  is  also  a  trap- door  through  the  bridge 
at  A,  for  filling  the  root-cellar. 

DETATCHED  PIGGERY. 

On  many  accounts,  especially  in  fattening, 
accommodations  separate  from  any  other  farm 
building  wonld  be  preferred;  for,  with  the  ut¬ 
most  care  in  cleanliness,  the  hog  seldom  falls 
much  short  of  being  a  nuisance.  A  plan  for 
one  is  thus  given  to  accompany  this  design. 
The  building  is  35  feet  square,  with  various 
sized  apartments,  which  are  all  convenient  to 
a  small  room  in  the  center,  furnished  with  a  set- 
kettle  for  cooking  their  food.  The  pens  are 
made  as  airy  as  possible  in  warm  weather — the 
enclosure  being  4  feet  high,  and  above  that  with 
shutters  which  can  be  opened  the  full  width  of 
the  pen.  The  hinges  are  upon  the  upper  edge, 
and  they  can  be  fastened  up  overhead.  A  gar¬ 
ret  gives  room  for  storing  food ;  and  a  manure 
cellar  under  the  whole  building  to  be  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  dry  muck  or  some  other  absorbent, 
would  be  a  good  addition. 


An  old  Farmer’s  Experience. 


The  following  bits  of  experience  arc  worth 
making  a  note  of.  There  is  only  one  point  in 
which  we  disagree  with  our  venerable  friend. 
It  is  in  regard  to  the  degeneration  of  wheat, 
oats  and  potatoes.  If  we  save  the  seed  of  small 
grains,  in  the  ear  or  head,  and  especially  if  we 
give  drill  culture,  extra  care  and  perhaps  hoeing 
to  the  grain  we  wish  for  seed,  and  select  the 
heaviest  kernels  from  the  earliest  and  largest 
heads,  small  grains  will  not  degenerate  any 
more  than  corn.  Our  friend  writes : 

“  I  have  farmed  46  years  for  myself  and  ever 
since  1831  h.ave  taken  two  agricultural  papers. 
I  have  been  greatly  beuefitted  by  their  instruc¬ 
tion,  although  there  are  many  things  published 
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ia  tlieni  that  never  ought  to  be.  Allow  me  to 

give  3'ou  a  few  facts .  Fruit  trees  should 

never  be  trimmed  in  February,  lilarch  or 
April  •  the  time  is,  when  they  are  in  blossom. 
, . ,  .The  time  to  cut  timber,  to  have  it  last,  is  in 

January  and  February,  Jrrly  and  August . 

One  load  of  rrrarrure  hauled  orrt  irr  the  firll  after 
the  suir  crosses  the  line,  arrd  spread,  is  worth 
two  to  four  loads  hauled  out  in  the  spring,  any 

way  that  j'ou  can  fix  it .  Fall-plowing  is 

berreficial  on  clay  loanr  or  mrrck  soil,  and  on 
sarrdy  arrd  gravelly  soil  if  j^ir  can  plow  before 

there  is  any  frost .  Soirre  rrren  say  that  corrr 

will  degenerate  arrd  run  out.  Mj"  father  got  a 
kirrd  of  jmllow  13-rowed  corrr  in  the  j’car  of  the 
^  great  eclipse  1806,  which  I  reirrenrber  very  Avell. 
I  took  it  from  him  in  the  spring  of  1820  and 
have  it  rrow.  It  is  arr  carlj-,  sound  corn,  very 
easy  to  husk.  I  can  raise  80  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  to  the  acre  with  no  extra  labor,  plarrting 
S'ls  feet  each  wa3^  I  have  another  kind  of  8- 
rowed  yellow  corrr,  which  I  got  irr  1828,  which 
will  grow  arrd  ripcrr  in  00  orlOO  da3's. . .  .lYlicat, 
oats  and  jrotatoes  will  degenerate  and  wear 
out  [with  ordirrary  cirlture:  Ed.].  IVe  do  rrot 
harvest  our  gr‘ain  arrd  cut  our  hay  eai'l3"  enough 

irr  this  courrtry .  Yvherr  I  coirrnrerrced 

farming  I  was  closelv  watched  ly  my  ireigh- 
bors,  Avho  said  I  plowed  too  deeji,  cut  m3'  ha3' 
too  early,  and  cut  m3'  grain  too  green.  I  have 
fiirmed  orr  12  different  firrms,  and  the  resirlt  has 
been,  I  have  tripled  the  crops  on  arr  avcr'age. 
I  have  drained  three  farirrs  jiretty  thoroughly 
within  the  last  20  3'ears,  arrd  am  rrow  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Coirrrt3'  Agricultural  Societ3'.” 

Barn-Door  Fastenings. 

Several  plans  for  barn-door  fastenings  are 
sent  in  by  readers  of  the  Agriculturist,  who  use 
thenr  and  prefer  them 
to  the  perpendicular 
suspended  bar,  which 
was  illustrated  in  the 
January  number.  Of 
these  we  select  two 
M'hich  have  real  nrerit. 

Figure  1  is  suggested  by 
Wm.  W.  Fish,  of  Clin¬ 
ton  Co.  The  fastening 
consists  of  two  bars  of 
wood  (A  and  B),  each 
a  little  more  than  half 
the  length  of  the  door.' 

These  are  held  in  tiieir 
places  by  three  fiat  staples  (c,  c,  c)  through 
which  they  move  easi]3'.  Tlie  bars  are  shown 
shoved  out,  as  when  the  door  is  fastened.  By 
raising  the  lower  bar  (A)  until  the  middle  staple 
will  enter  the  notch  (d), 
the  upper  bar  may  be 
dropped  down  and  will 
rest  on  the  shoulder  (/.) 
Ill  both  the  above  posi¬ 
tions  the  bars  are  held 
snugly  in  their  places. 

The  other  plan  is  of- 
ered  by  “  J.  J.,”  of  Bain- 
bridge,  Chenango  Co., 
N.  Y.,  not  as  any  tlfing 
new,  but  as  convenient 
and  secure.  B,  B  are 
two  bars  secured  b3’-  iron 
staples  to  the  upper 
and  lower  cross-pieces  of  the  door.  They  are 
attached  b3'’  pins  to  a  level'.  A,  which  is  fastened 
to  the  centre  cross-piece  by  the  bolt  G.  The 


points  of  attachment  of  the  bars  upon  the  lever 
are  equally  distant  from  the  fulcrum  bolt  ((7),  so 
that  aiy'  motion  of  the  lever  Avill  move  each  bar 
equally  up  or  down.  The  opposite  door  may 
be  fastened  in  the  same  W'a3',  or  by  a  simple 
wooden  bolt.  These  fastenings  may  be  operated 
from  the  outside,  if  a  pin  be  set  in  either  of  the 
bars  to  go  through  the  door  and  move  in  a  slot. 


The  Comparative  Yield  of  Potatoes. 


Doct.  F.  lY.  Hexamer,  of  Westchester  Co., 
has  given  us  the  results  of  his  last  3'ear’s  ex¬ 
periments  with  different  kinds  of  potatoes. 
They  were  grown  upon  the  same  field,  succeed¬ 
ing  a  crop  of  corn  and  without  manure,  with 
the  following  results. 

Bushels  per  acre.  Eusliels  per  acre 

Cuzco . 3B0  White  Jleroer .  . ISO 

Garnet  Chili . 290  Fluke . 169 

Pliik-eye  Rusty  Coat....2S0  Prince  Albert . 100 

Peach  Blow . 240  Early  June . 159 

tVhite  Peach  Blow . 239  While  Rock . 130 

Prairie  Seei.lling  . 230  Early  Dykeman . 120 

Blue  Mercer .  220  Early  Cottage . 110 

‘‘ Buckley’s  Seedling”. .  .210  Early  Sover'eign .  80 

Buckeye . 200  Rough  and  Ready . .  50 

Experiments  were  made  with  reference  to 
the  value  of  large  or  small  seed ;  equal  areas  of 
land  being  planted  with  the  largest  potatoes, 
cut  once  Icngtliwise,  and  with  small  potatoes. 
In  planting  cut  ]iotatoes  man3'  insist  on  the  ne- 
cessit3'  of  placing  the  cut  surface  down,  an 
operation  requiring  much  care  on  the  part  of 
the  planter.  Doct.  II.  planted  his  cut  pieces  in 
both  wa3'3  with  the  result  of  showing  that  it  is  a 
useless  waste  of  time  to  place  the  cut  side  down. 

Peach  Blow's,  small  seed,  gaAm  160  Imshels  of 
marketable  size  and  40  bushels  small,  per  acre. 
The  same  with  large  seed,  200  bushels  large 
and  40  bushels  small. 

White  Peach  BIoavs,  small  seed,  gave  170 
bushels  marketable,  and  40  bushels  small,  while 
large  seed  cut  in  two,,  gave  190  bushels  maket- 
able  and  40  bushels  small,  in  those  planted  with 
the  cut  side  up,  and  35  bushels  of  small  ones, 
v.'here  the  cut  side  was  put  down.  With  those 
planted  cut  side  up,  or  down,  no  difference  was 
observed  in  the  time  the  plants  appeared,  and 
the  3'ield  shoAvs'that  the  position  in  this  respect 
is  a  matter  of  little  importance. 

- >  €■  - -  ■  ■ 

Agricultural  Education.— The  Public 
School. 

In  our  remarks  upon  this  subject  in  our  last 
issue  (p.  55),  Ave  alluded  to  the  fact  that  fcAV 
school-books  give  an3^  intimation  that  the 
knoAvledge  imparted  1)3'  them  is  the  merest 
outline,  the  barest  skeleton  of  the  subjects  on 
I  Avhich  they  treat.  It  is  surcU  not  desirable  to 
beAvilder  the  child  Avith  the  idea  that  knoAvledge 
is  so  A'ast  and  that  .the  hill  of  science  toAAmrs  so 
high  above  him  that  he  can  never  hope  to 
clamber  higher  than  its  A'ery  base ;  3’et  it  is 
important  Avhen  he  manifests  especial  interest 
in  an3'  one  branch  of  knoAA'ledge,  to  be  able  to 
tell  him  AA'here  and  hoAV  he  ma3’-  follow  this 
bent,  and  perhaps  even  find  himself  investigating 
subjects  upon  Avhich  the  Avisest  knoAV  but  little. 
We  consider  this  unfortunate  impression,  so 
often  gained  by  school  children,  that  if  they 
know  all  that  is  in  their  books,  it  is  enough,  as 
one  great  reason  Avhy  after  leaving  sehool  so 
many  give  up  all  effort  to  acquire  knoAvledge. 
The  difference  between  teachers  in  respect  to 
the  desire  to  learn  more,  AA'hieh  they  implant 
in  their  pupils,  is  very  great.  This  is  certainly 
the  best  thing  a  child  or  youth  can  be  taught. 


ith  the  strong  desire  to  learn  he  icill  learn. 
With  the  will,  a  Avay  Avill  be.  If  the  best  teacher 
the  District  will  get  is  stupid,  and  cannot  inspire 
the  loA'e  of  knoAvledge  in  the  children,  then  the 
efforts  of  the  parents  to  accomplish  the  same 
end  must  be  stronger,  and  this  part  of  education 
not  be  neglected,  for  Avith  its  neglect  comes  i^lod- 
ding  mediocrity,  or  stupid  listless  life,  or  a  life 
of  drudger3'  and  mone3'-getling,  the  only  aim 
being  to  add  field  to  field,  or  dollar  to  dollar,  and 
to  receive  the  obeisance  of  those  who  boAV  to 
wealth.  This  object,  however,  is  rarel3'  accom¬ 
plished,  and  usually  for  the  mere  lack  of  knoAv¬ 
ledge,  that  is,  the  reasoning  abilit3',  or  clear-head¬ 
edness,  AA'hieh  comes  of  a  love  for  knowledge. 

The  farmer’s  business  is  so  varied,  and 
touches  so  man3'  branches  of  knowledge,  that 
he  may  well  stand  aghast  at  the  contemplation 
of  them  all.  In  common  Avith  the  rest  of  the 
world,  he  is  interested  personall3'  in  all  that 
affects  the  arts  of  comfortable  living,  the  busi¬ 
ness  relations  of  men,  politics,  religion,  social 
life,  etc.  Besides,  he  has  a  great  deal  more  to 
interest  him  and  his  children.  He  is  in  close 
contact  Avith  nature  and  her  Avorkings,  and 
should  knoAV  that  thousands  of  the  best  minds 
in  the  Avorld  ai'e  studying  the  natural  laws 
Avhich  have  a  bearing  upon  agriculture.  Some 
stud3'  the  relation  of  the  soil  to  solvent  influen¬ 
ces,  its  ability  to  gain  and  retain  fertilit3',  its 
relations  to  moisture  and  drouth,  to  the  action 
of  the  air,  to  manure,  etc.  Others  dcA'ote  them¬ 
selves  to  gaining  a  knowledge  of  plants  of  all 
the  different  kinds,  of  A'egetable  ph3'siology  or 
plant  structure,  of  the  diseases  of  ])lants,  of  the 
changes  which  cultivation  ma3'  affect.  Others 
still,  appl3'  themselves  to  the  study  of  animals 
in  health  and  sickness,  the  principles  of  breed¬ 
ing,  feeding,  fattening,  etc.  Others  study 
stud3'  the  Aveather  and  its  relations  to  full  har¬ 
vests  and  scant  ones,  and  to  gain  the  abilit3'  to 
knoAv  beforehand  and  take  advantage  of  Avhat- 
ever  may  come.  And  so  in  such  different  de¬ 
partments  of  the  farmer’s  interests,  wise  men 
devote  thought,  zeal,  and  even  life  itself,  to  the 
fuller  understanding  of  laAvs  and  facts  Avhich  ho 
may  appl3^  to  his  profit.  Should  he  not  knoAV 
something  about  all  this  ?  Shall  our  bo3's  groAv 
up  as  ignorant  of  subjects  Avhich  Avill  enlarge 
their  vieAvs  and  make  them  better  men  and 
better  farmers,  as  the  very  oxen  the3'  fodder  ? 

Let  us  see  to  it  then  that  our  farmer  bo3^s,  with 
that  thorough  groundwork  of  good  knoAvledge 
of  the  English  language  and  of  the  cardinal 
rules  of  arithmetic  and  other  general  knoAvledge, 
gain  also  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  to  learn  about  things  Avhich  will  be 
very  interesting  and  instructive,  and  Avhich  Avill 
add  not  onty  to  their  salisfixction  of  life,  but  to 
their  Avealth  in  this  Avorld’s  good. 

- I  ■— <  oi 

Italianizing  and  StYarming'. 

BY  BIDWELI,  BROS.,  MINNESOTA. 

Tlie  method  generall3'  adopted  by  the  best 
apiarians  in  both  countries  is,  to  compel  the 
bees  to  replace  the  queen  removed,  from  Avorker 
eggs  or  larvm — Hature  having  provided  that  in 
case  b«es  accidentall3'  lose  their  queen,  they  can 
reproduce  one  from  that  source,  and  the  queen 
so  made,  possesses  force,  soon  after  to  acquire 
nearly  the  size  and  standard  of  anatural  queen ; 
so  a  worker  of  diminutive  size,  Avhen  emerg¬ 
ing  from  an  old  comb,  lined  Avith  even  100 
cocoons,  will  graduall3'  mature  to  an  average 
sized  bee.  The  requisites  necessary  to  success, 
are  best  obtained  in  a  prosperous  colony,  during 
tlie  Avorking  season,  viz :  eggs  or  larvm  to  con¬ 
vert  into  queens,  honey  and  pollen  from  Avhich 
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to  make  and  fill  queen  cells,  and  young  bees  or 
wax  workers  to  make  those  cells.  Where  these 
are  most  abundant,  success  is  the  more  certain  ; 
a  want  of  young  bees  causing  the  production  of 
smaller  and  shorter  queens ;  and  larvse  of  un¬ 
suitable  age,  in  case  eggs  are  wanting,  will 
furnish  imperfect  queens,  if  any. 

In  Italianizing  stocks  in  common  box  or  straw 
hives,  we  would  recommend  early  in  spring  to 
feed  the  stock  containing  the  Italian  queen,  by 
pouring  one  tablespoonful  of  honey  into  the 
hole  in  the  top  of  the  hive,  morning  and  even¬ 
ing,  to  hasten  the  production  of  drones  and 
brood,  being  careful  to  cover  the  hole  to  exclude 
other  bees.  When  the  drones  have  appeared, 
blow  a  little  smoke  into  the  entrance,  invert  the 
hive  (hive  A),  placing  over  it  an  empty  one  (hive 
B),  then  drum  on  the  lower  hive  (A)  15  minutes, 
or  until  the  queen  and  bees  have  gone  up,  (this 
can  be  ascertained  by  first  making  a  large  hole 
or  several  small  ones  in  the  top  of  the  empty 
hive  (B),  which  should  be  covered  with  wire 
cloth,  or  glass  to  observe  when  the  bees  ascend), 
then  remove  the  hive  with  bees,  placing  it  tem¬ 
porarily  on  the  stand  of  the  parent  hive  (A). 
Remove  the  drummed  hive  (A)  to  the  stand  of 
the  stock  (C)  you  wish  to  Italianize,  removing  it 
(C),  and  also  driving  out  its  bees  and  queen, 
■which  shake  out  on  a  cloth  in  front  of  the  first 
drummed  hive  (A),  that  you  have  previously 
placed  on  their  stand.  As  the  bees  go  in,  catch 
and  kill  the  black  queen.  They  •will  then  raise  an 
Italian  queen  from  the  Italian  brood  in  the  hive. 
Place  the  hive  (C)  containing  black  brood  on  the 
old  stand  of  the  Italian  bees  (A),  shaking  them  in 
front.  After  ten  days,  drive  out  the  Italian  bees 
(that  is  the  stock  A  in  the  hive  of  C)  with  their 
queen,  again  exchanging  this  stock  with  another 
until  all  are  Italianized.  On  the  first  three 
pleasant  days  after  the  12th,  counting  from  the 
time  the  Italian  queen  is  removed,  contract  the 
entrances  to  the  hives  containing  black  drones. 
Should  any  queen  meet  black  drones,  which 
can  be  known  by  their  imperfect  worker  proge¬ 
ny,  they  should  be  again  treated  as  black  ones. 

Another  method,  when  frame  hives  are  used, 
is,  early  in  the  spring  to  remove  all  the  frames 
containing  drone  comb  from  the  black  stocks, 
replacing  worker  combs,  and  giving  the  stock 
containing  the  Italian  queen  one  or  more  frames 
of  worker  comb.  When  the  drones  mature,  re¬ 
move  the  honey  board  that  covers  the  frames, 
and  place  over  an  empty  hive  or  cap,  and  drum 
up  the  bees  and  queen,  exchange  as  in  the  case 
of  the  box  hives,  repeating  it  every  ten  days  if 
necessary.  If  the  stocks  are  numerous,  ten  days 
after  the  queen  has  been  removed  from  any 
hive,  the  new  queen  cells  will  all  have  been 
sealed.  Then  carry  the  hive  to  a  room  and  di¬ 
vide  the  combs,  putting  one,  two,  or  three  frames 
with  the  adhering  bees  into  empty  hives,  and  at 
one  side,  being  careful  to  give  each  at  least  one 
comb  of  maturing  brood,  and  one  of  the  largest 
and  longest  sealed  queen  cells.  If  the  sealed 
queens  happen  to  be  all  on  one  comb,  a  piece 
of  comb  an  inch  or  two  in  size,  containing  a 
queen  cell,  can  be  cut  out,  and  inserted  into  a 
similar  hole  cut  in  another  comb,  being  careful 
not  to  chill  or  injure  the  queen  larvse.  Place 
the  hives  containing  the  combs,  one  on  the  old 
stand,  and  each  of  the  others  on  the  stands  of 
stocks  containing  black  queens,  removing  them 
away.  When  the  workers  fly  out,  they  return 
to  their  former  stand  and  enter  these  hives,  and  if 
the  season  is  not  far  advanced,  all  will  increase 
to  good  colonies.  If  practised  early,  this  w  ill 
answer  for  swarming;  if  late,  the  stocks  may 
afterward  be  strengthened  from  stronger  stocks. 


We  have  adopted  the  following  plan,  which 
we  consider  the  most  perfect  system  of  swarm¬ 
ing,  using®  frame  hives ;  Early  in  the  spring, 
when  the  stocks  become  populous,  we  lift  out 
the  two  outside  combs,  placing  them  near  the 
centre  of  a  similar  but  open  bottomed  hive,  then 
crowd  the  combs  in  the  old  hive  to  the  outside, 
replacing  empty  ones  near  the  centre.  Then 
we  place  over  this  the  open  bottomed  hive,  fil¬ 
ling  up  with  empty  frames.  In  this  wa}’-  the 
majorit}'-  of  the  stocks  can  be  emplo3’ed  filling 
hives  for  the  new  swarm,  while  a  few  can  be 
raising  queens  in  the  natural  wa}’.  Such  should 
not  have  additional  room,  but  should  be  exam¬ 
ined  every  ten  da}'s,  and  Avhen  sealed  queens 
are  found,  they  may  be  removed,  on  the  frames, 
to  the  upper  hives,  which  should  then  be  shifted 
with  the  adhering  bees  and  combs  to  the  stand, 
the  lower  hive  being,  removed,  but  that  onlj’-  a 
foot  or  two  av^'a3^  Little  time  is  thus  lost  to 
either  the  old  or  new  0010113-.  A  few  of  the  best 
queens  are  selected  for  queen  raising;  their 
hives  should  also  contain  drone  combs,  the 
others,  none.  In  this  way  all  the  better  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  Italians  can  be  preserved,  and  per¬ 
fect  purity  be  easily  and  safely  maintained. 


Effect  of  Shelter  on  the  Health  of  Stock. 

The  comfort  of  stock  is  greatl3'  promoted  b3^ 
good  shelter.  How  different  do  the  sleek  and 
contented  cattle  and  sheep  in  a  well  protected 
barn-3'ard  look,  from  the  poor,  rough-haired, 
pinched-up  stock  in  an  open  field  !  On  enter¬ 
ing  such  a  3-ard,  the  first  thought  is  :  How  com¬ 
fortable  the  creatures  look  !  Hoav,  “  the  looks 
of  things”  should  not  be  disregarded. — Then 
think  of  the  economy.  It  ma3-  cost  something 
to  put  up  sheds  and  high,  tight  fences;  but  in 
the  long  run,  it  costs  more  to  feed  half-starved 
cattle.  Before  any  animals  can  fatten,  a  certain 
amount  of  food  must  be  expended  in  keeping 
them  comfortably  warm.  If  healthy  neat  stock 
and  sheep'  have  as  much  good  food  as  they  can 
eat,  they  will  perhaps  go  through  the  winter 
in  about  as  good  health  as  they  would  if 
well  housed  or  with  the  best  shed  room,  even 
though  the3'  be  exposed  to  all  the  rigors  of  the 
climate,  but  the  amount  of  fodder  they  Avill 
consume  is  immense,  and  if  the3-  are  not  quite 
well  to  start  with,  or  get  short  of  fodder,  it  will 
go  hard  with  them.  Cows  will  slink  their  calv¬ 
es,  sheep  will  die,  the  lambs  will  be  born  dead, 
and  other  evils  almost  surel3'  follow.  Close 
stalls  or  rooms  for  cattle  and  sheep  cause  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  lungs,  indigestion,  colds,  fevers, 
cutaneous  disease,  etc.,  the  tendency  to  these 
disorders  being  increased  by  lack  of  cleanliness, 
by. improper  food,  etc.  Fresh  air,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  cold,  but  much  better  cold  than  not  fresh, 
is  a  prime  necessit3^  For  breeding  sheep  or 
any  but  those  rapidly  fattening,  the  exposure  of 
half  open  sheds  is  not  objectionable,  but  for  all 
kinds  of  neat  stock  and  horses  it  is  better  if  pos¬ 
sible  to  provide  warm  quarters.  Health  of  stock 
and  profit  in  feeding  are  so  closely  connected 
with  good  air,  warmth,  cleanliness,  good  food 
etc.,  that  they  all  ought  always  to  be  aimed  at. 


Too  Much  Land. 


The  desire  to  own  a  very  large  farm  is  natur¬ 
al,  but  often  proves  unwise  in  its  results.  When 
a  man  wishes  to  practise  a  mixed  husbandly, 
and  his  present  acres  are  too  few  and  unsuitable, 
it  is  doubtless  "wise  to  annex  more  territory. 
Neighbor  Jones  has  twenty  acres  of  meadow 
land,  which  is  suitable  only  for  ha3%  or  grain,  or 


hoed  crops.  But  as  he  finds  a  small  dairy 
would  be  profitable,  and  sheep  would  bring  in 
good  returns,  it  would  be  advisable  for  him  to 
buy  several  acres  of  rolling  or  hilly  land  ad¬ 
joining.  But  this  accomplished,  let  him  stop, 
and  be  careful  to  buy  no  more  than  he  actuall3' 
needs  for  his  special  purpose.  For,  this  new 
land  will  have  to  pay  taxes,  will  have  to  be 
fenced,  and  may  need  other  expenses  laid  out 
upon  it.  At  any  rate,  it  will  add  to  his  cares, 
and  perhaps  will  bring  in  no  adequate  return. 

We  know  a  firmer  ivlio,  ten  3'ears  ago,  own¬ 
ed  150  acres,  and  was  doing  veiy  well ;  he  now 
owns  five  hundred,  and  is  worse  off  than  before. 
And  why?  Because' this  large  farm  is  a  great 
bill  of  expense  to  him ;  he  cannot  afford  to 
keep  it  up  in  good  condition,  and  it  hangs  a 
millstone  of  care  about  his  neck.  His  wife  and 
children,  both  sons  and  daughters,  are  obliged 
to  work  hard  to  keep  the  great  machine  a-run- 
ning.  Yfe  presume  his  bo3-s  declare  they  will 
leave  home  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough; 
and  the  girls  saa^  11103-  before  the3’’  will 

marry  farmers.  ,  Neitlier  sons  nor  daughters 
are  educated  as  they  deserve  to  be;  thc3^  cannot 
be  spared  for  this  from  work  on  the  big  farm. 

Now  we  declare  that  such  a  farm  is  a  curse  to 
its  possessor  and  hisfaniil3^,  and  an  injuiy  to  the 
whole  agricultural  interest.  If  that  man  wants 
to  save  himself  and  his  household,  he  should 
sell  at  least  one  half  of  his  land,  improve  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  make  it  more  productive,  release  his 
children  from  bondage,  and  tiy  to  make  his 
home  a  place  of  comfort.  He  will  live  longer, 
lay  up  as  good  a  propert3-,  and  will  train  up  a 
more  intelligent  and  a  happier  fimil3-. 


The  Camels  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

It  must  be  well  known  to  most  of  our  read¬ 
ers  that  these  strange  and  wonderful  animals, 
natives  of  the  East,  and  with  which  we  as¬ 
sociate  01113-  Oriental  ideas  and  scenes, — the 
Arab’s  Ship  of  the  Desert  —  the  Tartar’s 
wealth  in  peace,  and  strength  in  war, — the 
Turk’s  drudge  and  the  Persian’s  gloiy — in 
two  distinct  species  are  domesticated  upon  our 
great  'Western  plains  and  deserts.  Having 
seen  in  the  possession  of  Prof  W.  H.  Brewer, 
of  Yale  College,  a  striking  sketch  of  a  group  of 
Bactrian  camels  on  the  Humboldt  desert,  Ne¬ 
vada,  latitude  40°,  we  olitained  permission  to 
cojiy  it,  and  he  has  favored  us  with  some  notes 
of  his  observations  of  the  camels  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast,  where  he  has  lately  been. 

Camels  were  introduced  into  the  United 
States  at  several  times,  both  under  government 
auspices  and  by  private  enterprise,  but  the  most 
considerable  importations  were  made  113-  or  un¬ 
der  Jeff.  Davis,  while  U.  S.  Secretary  of  War. 
Both,  the  large  Arabian  one-humped  camels  or 
Dromedaries,  and  the  smaller  two-humped  Bac¬ 
trian  camels,  were  imported,  the  former  we  be¬ 
lieve  from  northern  Africa,  and  the  others  from 
western  Asia.  One  of  tiie  native  keepers  that 
came  over  with  the  latter,  was  “  Yuseph  .Badra,” 
made  somewhat  famous  ly  J.  Ross  Brown,  who 
had  already  seen  him  in  his  “  Crusade  in  the 
East.”  Nearly  or  cpiite  all  of  the  camels  were 
put  first  on  the  Southern  deserts,  that  is  on  “  the 
plains”  of  Texas,  New  IHexico,  Arizona  and 
California,  and  none  were  used  north  of  the 
northern  line  of  Arizona  until  after  1859  or  60. 
Although  high  hopes  were  entertained  of  their 
usefulness  there,  the  sequel  has  thrown  much 
doubt  over  their  availability  for  our  uses. 

Of  the  wonderful  power  of  endurance,  the 
strength  and  fleetness  of  the  camel,  it  is  un- 
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necessary  here  to  speak.  On  the  southern  des¬ 
erts  they  at  first  hade  fiiir  to  succeed.  They 
crossed  rvith  ease  those  desolate  stretches  that 
■were  very  trying  to  horses  and  mules,  hut  while 
they  could  go  longer  without  water,  the  “alka¬ 
line  water”  of  the  American  desert  seemed  as 
fatal  to  them  as  to  other  animals.  They  obtain 
from  the  stunted  shrubs,  where  there  is  little  or 
no  grass,  a  larger  proportion  of  their  food  than 
horses  or  mules  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  they  Avill 
even  eat  sparingly  the  stinking"  Creosote  hush” 
{Larrea  Mexicana)  of  the  Colorado  and  Arizon¬ 
ian  deserts,  a  plant  no  other  animal  will  touch. 

Various  causes  induced  the  sale  of  govern¬ 
ment  camels,  and  we  believe  none  arc  now 
owned  by  the  government,  hut  that  all  were  sold 
in  California,  and  arc  now  scattered  over  that 
state  and  Nevada.  "We  have  heard  of  no  camels 
in  Texas  since  the  beginning  of  the  recent  war. 

They  were  a  losing  speculation  to  govern¬ 
ment,  selling  at  only  onc-lifth  of  their  original 
cost,  or  even  less,  for  it  is  currently  stated  that 
camels  which  cost  the  United  States  $1,800 
each,  sold  at  an  average  of  about  $150.  Some 
of  the  Bactrians  that  were  imported  privately, 
proved  a  better  speculation,  we  Ijelicve. 

The  dromedaries  are  the  largest,  and  some 
were  fine  animals  compared  with  the  miserable 
Caricatures  Ave  see  in  menageries.  The  strength 
of  one  of  them  Avhich  aaws  detailed  for  use  by 
the  United  States  California  Boundary  Com¬ 
mission,  in  1800,  Avhilc  at  Los  Angelos  in  South¬ 
ern  California,  Avas  tested  by  some  of  the  reck¬ 
less  employes.  lie  was  packed  Avith  a  load  of 
2,300  pounds,  Avhile kneeling ;  he  rose  and  Avalk- 
cd  about  the  corral  Avitli  that  enormous  load 
and  did  not  appear  to  be  injured.  IIcAA’as  kil¬ 
led  a  fcAV  nights  later  by  one  of  his  mates  that 
got  loose  and  attacked  him  Avith  his  ponderous 
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feet  (their  weapons  of  offence).  The  heavy 
blows  could  he  heard  nearlj’  a  mile,  Avhile  the 
drivers  dared  not  inteferc.  The  skeleton  of 
this  animal  was  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tute,  where  Ave  suppose  it  is  noAV  to  be  seen. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  horses  and  mules  are 
A"ery  much  afraid  of  these  animals,  until  they 
become  accustomed  to  their  appearance  and 
odor.  A  grizzly  bear  does  not  inspire  so  great 
terror,  as  does  a  camel.  Sometimes  the  horses 
seem  perfectly  frantic  even  before  they  can 
see  the  animals,  simply  from  smelling  them. 

The  newspapers  stated  that  at  one  time,  about 
1859,  the  town  of  Brownsville  in  Texas  passed 
an  ordinance  declaring  camels  a  nuisance, 
and  prohibiting  their  being  driA^en  through  the 
streets,  OAving  to  their  effect  on  the  horses ;  and 
California  ncAVspapers  contain  many  accounts 
of  runaway  horses  in  the  Auirious  towns  where 
camels  are  seen,  incited  by  this  same  cause. 
Nevertheless,  AA'hen  horses  and  mules  become 
accustomed  to  them,  they  appear  very  much 
attached  to  their  homely  comrades. 

A  fcAV  camels  arc  now  scattered  over  Cali¬ 
fornia,  but  most  of  them  are  in  Nevada,  where 
the}'  are  used  mainly  in  packing  salt  from  the 
deserts  for  use  in  the  processes  of  siNer  ex¬ 
traction  ;  the  usual  load  is  about  GOO  to  800 
pounds.  We  have  no  means  of  knoAving  the 
actual  number  of  camels  noAV  aliA'c  in  this 
country,  but  as  before  slated,  their  numbers  are 
decreasing,  although  soiAe  luiA'c  been  born  here. 

There  are  several  causes  'which  combine  to 
render  the  success  of  camels  in  the  United 
States  more  than  doubtful.  Our  deserts  arc  un¬ 
like  those  of  Asia  and  Africa,  they  are  more 
covered  Avilh  shrubs,  and  often  the  surface  is 
strewed  Avith  sharp,  cutting  fragments  of  vol¬ 
canic  rocks.  We  have  much  greater  daily  c.x- 
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tremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  at  times  heavy 
rains  and  snows.  At  these  times,  the  feet  and 
backs  of  the  camels  are  apt  to  get  very  sore. 
An  Arab  can  wait ;  he  is  never  in  a  hurry  ;  if 
he  can  find  feed,  a  few  Aveeks  more  or  less  is 
not  of  much  matter.  Not  so  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  he  is  in  a  hurry,  he  can  not  wait,  even  to 
save  his  camel.  Furthermore,  in  Asia  camels 
are  abundant,  so  that  if  one  gets  sore  and  the 
caravan  is  in  haste,  the  animal  is  sold  or  traded 
for  a  sound  one.  A  few  Aveeks’  rest  aa'IH  recruit 
him,  and  he  is  ready  for  a  new  journe}'.  But 
here  he  is  used  as  long  as  he  can  go,  then 
throAvn  aside  for  new  animals.  They  seem  ill 
adapted  to  the  habits  of  Americans,  especially 
that  class  Avho  have  long  lAScd  mules  for  pack¬ 
ing  on  our  western  plains. 

“  The  last  camels  I  saw,”  sa}'s  Prof.  Brewer, 
“were  near  Virginia  City,  Nevada.  Their  hacks 
had  not  been  cared  for,  and  they  had  been  used 
in  packing  heavy  loads  of  salt  from  the  deserts. 
Salt  water  and  alkali  had  accumulated  in  the 
long  hair  of  their  humps,  their  pack-saddles  had 
galled  them,  and  great  loathsome  sores  nearly 
coA'cred  the  parts  touched  by  the  saddle.  A 
pitiless  snow  squall  was  sweeping  just  then 
OA'cr  this  inhospitable  region,  and  those  miser^ 
able  beasts  having  fallen  into  bad  hands,  and  iii 
a  bad  climate,  looked  Sadly  enough.  Late  Cali¬ 
fornia  papers  relate  that  soon  after  opening  the 
last  addition  to  the  Pacific  Rail  Road  in  that 
State,  the  locomothm  demolished  a  camel  that 
had  strayed  upon  the  track.  "Who  he  belonged 
to,  or  hoAV  he  came  there  remained  unknown. 
The  merciless  steam-Car  knocked  liim  aside  to 
give  place  to  a  more  truly  American  favorite. 
lYe  have  more  hopes  in  the  success  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Rail  Road,  than  in  camels,  be  they  onc- 
humped  or  tAVO-humped.” 
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The  Japanese  Striped  Corn. 

Every  one  knows  the  old  striped  or  ribbon 
grass  of  the  gardens,  in  which  the  leaves  are 
marked  with  white  stripes,  and  like  the  marks 
on  the  showman’s  zebra,  are  “’nary  one  of 
them  alike.”  This  new  corn  is  much  like  the 
ribbon  grass,  magnified ;  its  leaves  pre-  ~~ 
sent  the  same  contrasts  of  color,  and 
quite  as  great  a  variety  in  their  mark¬ 
ings.  Very  rarely  an  occasional  plant 
with  variegated  leaves  will  appear  in 
a  field  of  common  corn,  but  we  never 
knew  one  of  these  sports  to  be  perpe¬ 
tuated.  The  Japanese,  who  have  a 
great  fancy  for  horticultural  stripes  and 
speckles,  have  succeeded  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  peculiarity  so  that  it  is  perpet¬ 
uated  with  great  certainty  by  the  seed. 

Our  friend  Thomas  Hogg  sent  home 
the  seed  of  this  novelty  to  his  brother, 
who  planted  about  of  an  acre  with 
it.  We  saw  the  piece  when  the  plants 
were  about  a  foot  high,  and  failed  to 
find  any  in  which  the  leaves  were  not 
marked.  At  that  age,  the  leaves  were 
striped  with  rose  color  as  well  as  white, 
but  we  learn  that  this  disappears  as 
the  plants  get  older.  Prom  its  habit 
of  growth  Mr.  Hogg  thinks  that  it  be¬ 
longs  to  a  species  of  Zea,  different  from 
our  ordinary  Indian  corn  {Zea  Mays). 

We  judge  that  it  will  prove  very  effec¬ 
tive  when  placed  in  ornamental  groups. 

Dr.  H.  Schroeder’s  Ilew  System 
of  Treating’  the  Grape  Rot. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  AgriculUcrist  : 

Much  is  said  and  written  in  regard 
to  that  most  dreadful  disease,  the  Grape 
Rot.  Under-draining,  ditching,  sul5- 
soiling  from  18  to  36  inches  deep,  long 
and  Short  trimming,  sulphur,  lime,  and 
sulphate  and  phosphate  of  lime — in¬ 
deed  almost  everything  is  tried  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  to  cure  the  Grape  Rot ;  but  all 
have  failed.  Hew  varieties,  it  was 
hoped,  would  not  be  liable  to  the  rot, 
but  these  also  have  failed  in  most  cases. 

The  vine  that  has  rotted  the  most,  is 
the  celebrated  Catawba.  Wherever  the 
Catawba  will  ripen,  and  is  perfectly 
free  from  disease,  it  is  a  splendid  grape 
— spicy,  showy,  aromatic  and  vinous, 
and  makes  a  superior  wine,  a  wine  that 
speaks  to  our  heart.  Pity,  that  the  Ca¬ 
tawba,  in  consequence  of  the  awful  rot, 
became  so  much  discarded ;  but  I  do  _ 
not  blame  its  opponents  amongst  vine- 
yardists,  as  they  have  suffered  so  much 
under  its  culture.  Years  ago  I  noticed 
that  the  first  crop  on  Catawba  vines 
was  not  injured  by  the  rot,  observing  this 
to  be  the  case  in  other  peoples’  vineyards,  as 
well  as  in  my  own.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
sight  of  my  first  Catawba  crops.  When  the 
fruit  on  my  neighbors’  vines  was  rotting,  mine 
stood  there  in  perfect  health  and  glory.  This  I 
noticed  on  all  my  first-fruiting  Catawbas,  as  my 
vineyards  were  planted  in  successive  years.  I 
further  noticed,  that  the  fruit  on  my  old-wood 
layers,  Avhich  I  used  to  make  every  year,  were 
free  from  rot.  I  then  laid  down  several  old- 
■wood  layers,  and  cut  them  off  from  the  mother 
vine  in  the  fall,  and  found  last  year- that  the 
fruit  on  these  new  vines  was  perfectly  healthy, 
while  the  fruit  on  older  vines  rotted  entirely. 


This  last  year  was  the  hardest  year  for  Catawba 
vineyardists,  and  the  loss  can  be  counted  at  very 
near  two  millions  of  dollars,  in  the  West  alone. 
I  want  to  say,  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  sys¬ 
tem,  that  the  Catawba  vineyards  bearing  for 
first  time  here,  (Mr.  G.  Lange’s  and  Mr. 
Schonebeck’s)  were  a  perfect  exhibition  of 
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grapes,  when  older  vines  close  by  rotted  entire¬ 
ly.  Years  ago  it  was  said  Hauvoo,  W arsaw,  and 
Alton,  in  our  State,  had  a  peculiar  soil  to  per¬ 
fect  the  Catawba.  But  I  always  denied  it  in  our 
public  horticultural  gatherings,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  the  Catawba  will  rot  as  badly  there 
as  in  Cincinnati  and  Herman,  or  elsewhere. 
The  islands  in  Lake  Erie,  it  w'as.said,  were  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  rot,  but  the  demon  went  there 
too,  and  will  be  worse  next  year  when  the  vines 
will  have  become  older.  All  the  facts  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  finally  led  me  to  a  new  system  of  grape 
culture,  which  I  claim  as- my.  own  discovery. 

Re JiEDY. —After  preparing  the  land  for  the 
vineyard,  plant  with  good  strong  layers  or  first- 


rate  cuttings,  set  from  8  to  12  feet  apart  in 
a  square,  in  the  usual  manner.  When  the  vines 
come  to  bear  the  first  full  crop,  say  the  third 
or  fourth  year  after  planting,  take  one  strong 
cane  of  the  bearing  vine,  raised  for  this  purpose ; 
and  close  to  the  root  of  the  vine  open  a  little 
ditch  in  the  row  with  the  hoe  or  spade,  fronr 
4  to  6  inches  deep,  between  your  two 
bearing  vines  to  a  point  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  Lay  down  the  cane  in 
this,  the  end  sticking  out  of  the  ground, 
and  after  covering  the  ditch,  cut  the 
cane  off  at  one  foot  above  the  ground. 
This  I  will  call  the  first  reverse.  Let 
grow  from  this,  three  strong  unchecked 
vines;  two  of  these  are  for  fruiting  the 
next  year,  and  can  be  cut  long,  to  give 
^  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  The  third  cane 

is  for  the  second  reverse.  In  the  spring 
cut  your  first  reverse  loose  from  the 
mother  vine  and  let  the  mother  vine 
bear  a  good  crop,  or  two  if  you  choose, 
as  the  case  may  be ;  then  chop  it  away 
to  give  room  for  the  second  reverse  or 
third  reverse.  Take  the  third  cane  of 
the  first  reverse,  lay  it  across  the  row 
to  the  centre  of  the  space  as  before  de¬ 
scribed,  4  to  6  inches  deep,  and  one 
foot  above  the  ground  cut  it  off.  How 
you  have  instead  of  one,  two  rows  of 
vines.  Let  again  three  canes  grow  on 
the  second  reverse  (two  for  fruiting 
and  one  for  the  third  reverse).  The 
third  reverse  is  made  by  layering  the  , 
cane  of  the  second  reverse  in  the  new  ^ 
row  up  to  the  center  of  the  interval  in 
that  row ;  treat  it  in  the  same  way  as 
the  other  reverses.  Take  Hxa  fourth  re-  • 
verse  made  by  taking  a  cane  (in  the 
second  year  after  fruiting),  from  the  first 
reverse,  and  ,after  chopping  out  the 
original  vine,  lay  it  to  take  the  mother’s 
place.  One-third  (or  one-fourth  as  the 
case  may  be)  of  the  vines  are  removed 
every  year,  by  chopping  out  and  thus 
making  room  for  another  reverse,  and 
so  on.  There  will  be  in  this  way,  by 
very  little  labor  and  without  any  doc- ' 
toring,  always  a  new  and  vigorous 
vinej^ard  free  from  disease  and  paying 
■well  for  labor,  in  superior  fruit  and 
superior  wine.  It  may  be  that  in  some 
slower  growers  than  Catawbas  or  Con¬ 
cords,  the  reverses  can  be  made  only 
every  two  years;  but  good  healthy 
vines  in  good  soil  and  locality,  will 
stand  the  reverses  almost  every  year. 

This  is  mainly  recommended  for  Ca¬ 
tawba,  and  other  varieties  of  great 
value  but  inclined  to  rot.  'Whenever 
a  variety  proves  free  from  disease,  grow 
it  as  long  as  you  please  p'ofidably  with¬ 
out  reverses.  But  one  thing  is  sure,  the 
finest  fruit  yroics  with  me  on  young  vines. 

I  hope  that  every  one  who  grows  a  Catawba 
vine,  or  any  other  vine  inclined  to  rot,will  give  my 
new  system  a  fair  trial  and  report  publicly  the 
result.  Any  thing  not  plainly  understood,  I  will 
explain  on  application  with  the  greatest  pleas¬ 
ure.  My  object  is  only  to  save  good  varieties 
of  fruit  (inclined  to  disease)  for  the  benefit  of 
my  fellow-men,  and  to  help  the  often  discourag¬ 
ed,  poor,  liard--working  man ;  and  if  this  my  new 
discovery  shall  do  them  good,  it  will  make 
happy  your  friend  Dr.  H.  ScmioEDER. 

Bloomingtonj  IllinoiSy  Dec*,  1865. 

We  are  happy  to  place  the  Doctor’s  views 
and  practice  before  the  country,  and  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  grape  growers.— Ed, 
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Notes  on  Grapes  and  Grape  Culture. 


Pots  vs.  Broad  Borders. — Last  August  -we  set 
fortl),  as  fair! 3’ as  we  could,  the  advantages  whicli 
tlie  advocates  of  border  culture  claim  for  their 


metliod  of  growing  young  vines,  and  in  Janua¬ 
ry  last,  “A  iSTurseiyinan”  presented  the  case  for 
the  advocates  of  pot  culture.  These  two  arti¬ 
cles  liave  called  forth  several  others,  which,  as 
they  are  only  re-assertions  of  former  statements, 
we  are  obliged  to  decline  publishing.  What  is 
w.anted  now,  is  the  results  of  actual  experience 
with  both  kinds  of  vines  in  the  vineyard,  in  the 
same  soil,  and  under  the  same  treatment. 

A  Beat  Garden  Trellis. — A  correspondent, 
‘‘U.  C.  C.,”  at  Dracut,  Mass.,  mal  res  a  very  neat 
and  durable  trellis  by  the  use  of  old  steam  or 
gas  pipe,  14  inch  in  diameter.  He  buys  second¬ 
hand'  pipe  at  a  cheap  rate,  .and  inserts  pieces  of 
proper  length  in  .large  stones  bedded  for  the 
purpose.  A  hole  of  the  proper  size  is  drilled  in 
the  stone,  and  the  pipe  cemented  in  b}'  means  of 
melted  brimstone.  Holes  about  a  foot  apart  are 
drilled  in  the  pipe  to  receive  telegraph  wire 
which  runs  from  post  to  post.  Mr.  C.  wishes  to 
know  if  such  a  trellis  would  be  safe  near  the 
house,  as  some  of  his  neighbors  tell  him  that 
there  is  danger  from  lightning  on  account  of  it. 
We  should  say  it  is  perfectl}^  safe,  and  not  half  so 
dangerous  as  the  partly  insulated  tin  roofs  which 
probably  some  of  them  have  on  their  houses. 

Training  upon  Artors. — While  the  practice 
of  growing  vines  upon  arbors  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
mended  as  the  best,  yet  there  are  many  instan¬ 
ces  where  the  fob, age  is  desirable  as  a  screen,  and 
it  is  often  wished  to  cover  the  naked  side  of  a 
building  with  a  vine.  When  vines  are  grown 
in  such  places,  thc}^  generally  produce  but  a  mod¬ 
erate  quantity  of  inferior  fruit,  and  if  neglected, 
soon  become  a  matted  mass  of  weak  shoots. 


By  beginning  right,  and  judiciously  pruning 
each  year,  the  vine  may  be  made  both  to  serve 


as  a  screen  and  give  a  fair  amount  of  fruit.  To 
effect  this,  Mr.  Husinann,  the  distinguished 
vine3mrdist  of  Hermann,  Mo.,  gives  a  veiy  good 
plan  :  The  first  step  is  to  get  a  strong  vine : 
plant  it  in  rich  soil,  and  grow  but  a  single  cane 
the  first  year.  This  is  in  autumn  cut  back  to 
three  buds,  each  of  which  will  throw  out  a 
strong  shoot  the  second  spring,  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  autumn  will  present  the  appearance  of 
fig.  1.  These  three  canes  are  to  be  pruned,  leav¬ 
ing  three  buds  upon  each,  as  indicated  by  the 
cross-lines.  The  third  3'ear,  9  strong  canes  will 
grow,  and  at  the  close  of  that  year  the  vine  will 
be  in  the  condition  represented  in  fig.  3.  There 
are  now  three  principal  divisions  or  branches, 
each  of  which  bears  three  canes.  The  pruning 
at  the  close  of  the  third  3'ear  is  done  at  the 
points  indicated  by  the  cross-lines.  One  of 
each  of  these  three  canes  is  cut  back  to  two  eyes ; 
the  other  two  are  shortened,  according  to  their 
strength,  and  tied  up.  The  fourth  summer  the 
buds  from  the  canes  which  were  severely  short¬ 
ened,  will  produce  strong  shoots  to  continue  the 
spreading  of  the  vine,  while  the  buds  upon  the 
long  canes  will  produce  numerous  side  branch¬ 
es,  which,  during  the  summer,  must  be  kept  tied 
in  and  evenly  spread  over  the  trellis.  At  the 
end  of  the  fourth  3'ear,  the  appearance  Avill  be 


like  that  of  fig.  3,  which,  to  save  space,  shows 
only  half  of  the  vine.  In  pruning  at  this  time, 
the  growth  of  the  season  is  cut  back  to  one, 
two,  or  five  eyes,  the  weakest  branches  being 
cut  back  the  most.  By  the  use  of  judgment 
in  pruning  and  supplying  the  vine  w'ilh  plent3’- 
of  nourishment,  a  large  space  may  be  kept  cov¬ 
ered  with  new  and  healthy  wood,  which  will 
give  a  dense  sheet  of  foliage,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  supply  of  fruit,  though  of  a  quality  infe¬ 
rior  to  that  from  vines  grown  expressly  for  fruit. 

The  Bof. — The  disease  Avhich  is  known  as  the 
grape  rot,  has  proved  thus  far  more  untractable 
than  the  mildew.  Some  have  ascribed  it  to  an 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  root  of  the  vine. 
This  would  seenr  to  be  Doct.  Schroeder’s  view 
of  the  matter,  and  he  proposes,  in  a  communi¬ 
cation  which  M'e  print  elsewhere,  a  constant  re¬ 
newal  of  the  root  by  la3'ering.  Doct.  S.  is  a 
great  enthusiast  in  grape-culture,  and  being  an 
extensive  cultivator,  every  thing  that  he  writes 
will  be  sure  to  command  general  attention. 


The  Fruitgroicers'  Society  of  Western  Mw 
York  took  a  vote  upon  the  best  varieties  of 
hardy  grapes.  Thirty-one  persons  voted,  and 
those  grapes  which  had  over  ten  votes  were, 
in  the  order  of  the  number  of  votes  they  re¬ 
ceived,  as  follows  :  Delaware,  Diana,  Isabella, 
Hartford  Prolific,  Concord,  Creveling. 


Do  You  Have  Salsify? 

“How  main'  of  the  readers  of  the  Agricultur¬ 
ist  know  Salsify  by  sight,  and  how  man3',  or 
rather  how  few  of  them  have  it  in  their  gar¬ 
dens  ?” — “  I  wonder  if  potatoes  and  turnips  were 
as  long  in  making  themselves  popul.ar  as  are 
Salsifj',  Cauliflower,  Savo3'S  and  other  good 
things.” — “  Why  don’t  3'ou  tell  people  what  a 
nice  vegetable  it  is  ?”  was  a  part  of  the  talk 
over  some  delicious  salsify 
soup.  We  have  had  some¬ 
thing  to  sa3'  about  this  vege¬ 
table,  and  now  figure  it,  so 
that  our  readers  may  know 
what  it  is  like.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  articles  of  food 
furnished  b3'  the  great  fam¬ 
ily  of  Compositse.  It  is  a 
biennia],  w'ith  narrow  leaves, 
and  produces  the  second 
3'ear  a  solitar3'  flower  on  a 
stem  3  or  3  feet  high.  The 
flower  is  shaped  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  Dandelion, 
but  is  purplish.  The  seeds 
are  nearl3'  an  inch  long,  rib. 
bed,  and  are  not  to  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  after  they  are  two 
3'eai's  old.  The  treatment  is 
the  same  as  for  Parsnips. 

Sow  in  Ma3',  in  drills  15 
inches  apart,  and  thin  to  4 
or  5  inches  in  the  row.  The 
usual  size  of  the  roots  is 
about  a  foot  long  and  an  inch 
in  diameter,  but  larger  ones 
may  be  had  in  a  rich  mel¬ 
low  soil.  The  roots  ma3'  be 
used  whenever  the3'  are  large 
enough.  Sufficient  for  use 
during  the  time  the  ground 
is  frozen,  may  be  taken  up 
and  buried  in  the  cellar;  it 
will  keep  in  the  ground  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  parsnip,  and  is  fit  for 
use  in  spring  until  the  flower-stalk  commences 
to  push.  This  plant  unfortunately  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  oyster  plant,  or  vegetable 
03'Ster,  which  doubtless  prejudices  man3'  against 
its  use.  As  singular  as  it  ma3'  seem  to  those 
living  near  the  sea,  there  are  man3' persons  away 
from  the  points  where  oysters  are  common,  who 
look  upon  them  with  aversion.  It  is  not  neces- 
sar3'  to  compare  salsif3'  with  an3'thing  else,  for 
to  our  notion  it  is  good  enough  in  itself,  and 
probably  any  one  fond  of  parsnips,  and  man3’- 
who  are  not,  would  esteem  this  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  their  variety  of  vegetables. 

- ^  I  — i 

The  Hepatica  or  Liver-lea£ 


The  disappearance  of  the  snow  is  the  signal 
for  the  true  lover  of  nature  to  commence  his 
rambles  in  the  woods.  He  does  not  wait  for 
the  trees  to  be  in  leaf,  for  he  knows  that  there 
will  be  an  abundance  to  interest  those  who 
have  appreciative  e3'es — even  though  to  the 
dull  observer  the  woods  still  appear  wintry. 
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The  twigs  of  the  Eed-Maple  are  ruddy  with 
their  bursting  buds ;  the  Ash  begins  to  show  its 
flowers,  so  inelegant,  j'ct  welcome  because  they 
are  flowers;  the  golden  buds  of  the  fragrant 
Spice-bush  are  cautiously  opening, 
and  at  our  feet  the  pale  blue  flower 
of  the  Hepatica  gives  assurance 
that  spring  has  come.  The  violet 
may  serve  in  Europe  as  the  em¬ 
blem  of  spring,  but  with  us,  the 
Liver-leaf,  albeit  its  name  is  un- 
poetical,  must  stand  as  the  herald 
of  the  season.  Rising  from  the 
cluster  of  last  year’s  leaves,  come 
the  hairy  stems,  each  bearing  a 
single  flo'wer,  which  has  no  petals, 
but  to  compensate  for  their  absence, 
the  calj'’x  is  delicate  in  texture  and 
color,  and  to  those  who  do  not  look 
at  plants  with  a  botanical  eye,  is  to 
all  appearance  a  corolla.  Just  be¬ 
low  the  flower  are  three  small 
leaves  forming  an  involucre  which 
appears  much  like  a  calyx.  The 
leaves  are  produced  later  than  the 
flowers,  and  grow  quite  thick,  and 
they  remain  during  winter  until 
after  the  new  ones  are  formed.  In 
the  dark  ages  it  was  believed  that 
plants,  by  the  form  and  markings  of 
their  leaves  and  other  parts,  fur¬ 
nished  an  index  to  their  medicinal 
qualities.  Accordingly,  the  three- 
lobed  leaf  of  this  plant  being  sup¬ 
posed  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the 
shape  of  the  human  liver,  it  was  considered  that 
nature  intended  it  should  be  employed  as  a 
remedy  in  liver  complaints,  and  for  a  time  it  had 
a  medicinal  reputation.  Though  quite  as  ab¬ 
surd  things  are  believed  now,  we  have  got  over 
the  “  doctrine  of  signatures,”  as  it  was  called, 
and  though  our  pretty  little  plant  has  lost  cred¬ 
it  as  a  medicine,  it  bears  evidence  of  its  former 
reputation  in  its  generic  name,  Hepatica, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Latin  for  the  liver — 
and  in  its  common  name  of  Liver-leaf.  The 
plant  is  also  sometimes  called  Liverwort,  a 
name,  however,  which  properly  belongs  to 
some  humble  plants  related  to  the  mosses. 

We  find  some  plants  with  the  lobes  of  the  leaves 
pointed,  like  those  in  the  engraving,  but  more 
commonly  the  lobes  are  rounded  and  blunt. 
Some  consider  these  as  distinct  species,  while 
others  regard  them  onl}' as  varieties.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  form  with  rounded  lobes  is  Hepatica  triloba, 
and  the  sharp-lobed  one  is  called  Hepatica  acii- 
tiloha,  by  those  who  regard  it  a  distinct  species. 
We  have  found  specimens  with  the  leaves  split  up 
into  several  narrow  divisions.  In  the  wild  state 
the  flowers  vary  in  color,  giving  us  purple,  blue, 
pink,  and  even  white.  In  cultivation  there  are 
double  flowers  of  all  these  shades,  except  white, 
which  has  not  yet  we  believe  been  produced  in 
the  double  form.  This  wildling  of  the  woods 
does  very  well  in  the  garden :  it  should  have  a 
light  soil  with  plenty  of  vegetable  mold,  and  a 
partial  shade.  The  double  varieties  are  much 
grown  by  florists.  Thej'  may  be  planted  in  the 
open  border,  or  if  earlj^  flowers  are  wanted,  they 
are  set  in  cold  frames.  Planted  in  pots  and 
kept  in  a  cold  frame  until  early  spring  and  then 
brought  into  the  green-house,  the  double  varie¬ 
ties  flower  profusely,  and  are  very  ornamental. 
It  is  a  common  spring  flower  in  the  London 
markets,  but  is  not  much  known  wdth  us,  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  florists,  who  use  a  considerable 
quantity  of  them  in  making  up  bouquets.  The 
plants  are  multiplied  by  dividing  the  roots. 


Select  Pears  for  General  Culture. 

The  list  of  fruits  recommended  for  general 
culture  by  the  committee  on  the  Greeley  prizes. 


was  published  in  January.  This  committee 
comprised  some  of  our  most  distinguished  po- 
mologists,  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  their  object  was  to  present  a  selection  of 
fruits  which  are  adapted  to  the  widest  possible 


From  the  inquiries  we  have  had,  it  would  seem 
that  some  of  the  pears  in  the  list  are  but  little 
known  to  our  readers ;  especially  the  summer 
varieties,  Rostiezer  and  Manning’s  Elizabeth. 

The  early  pears  commonly  culti¬ 
vated  are  usually  of  indifferent 
quality;  if  it  were  generally  known 
that  there  were  really  good  sorts 
that  ripened  in  August,  they  would 
be  much  sought  after.  This  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  committee  has  called 
general  attention  to  the  above 
named  sorts,  and  we  comply  with 
several  requests  in  giving  illustra¬ 
tions  and  descriptions  of  them,  as 
we  have  room.  In  the  present  is¬ 
sue  we  can  onl}’^  find  space  for  the 
Rostiezek. — The  precise  origin 
of  this  variety  is  unknown.  It  was 
first  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
American  pomologists  by  the  late 
Mr.  Manning,  who  obtained  it  un¬ 
der  its  present  name  from  a  nur¬ 
sery  in  France.  The  tree  is  healthy, 
and  when  young  produces  vigorous 
upright  shoots,  which  in  the  old 
tree  are  somewhat  drooping,  and 
if  the  tree  is  not  shaped  by  severe 
shortening  while  jmung,  it  will  as¬ 
sume  an  irregular  spreading  form 
when  left  to  itself.  It  grows  well  on 
both  pear  and  quince  stocks.  The 
engraving  represents  the  fruit  of 
na,tural  size  and  shape.  It  is  rather 
below  the  medium  size,  of  a  regular 
pyramidal  form.  The  stem  is  remarkably  long 
and  slender;  caly.x  open,  in  a  shallow  basin. 
The  skin  is  slightly  rough,  of  a  dull  green,  often 
somewhat  russet}’,  with  a  dull  red  'tinge  on  the 
sunny  side.  It  is  a  very  juicy,  melting,  sweet 
pear,  'U’ith  an  excellent  flavor ;  a  great  bearer, 
producing  its  fruit  in  clusters.  Hovey  sa3's  of 
it :  “As  a  summer  or  early  autumn  pear,  it  is 
scarcely  equaled  in  its  spicy  and  luscious  flavor, 
partaking  much  of  the  character  of  the  Seckel. 
Like  the  latter  variety,  it  is  a  small  and  some¬ 
what  indifferent  looking  fruit,  but,  from  its  oth¬ 
er  fine  qualities,  holding  the  highest  rank  among 
the  choicest  pears.”  The  other  pears  recom¬ 
mended  were,  (in  addition  to  the  Bartlett,  which 
took  the  premium  as  the  single  pear,  best  suited 
for  general  cultivation,)  the  Seckel,  Sheldon, 
Lawrence,  and  Dana’s  Hovey.  These  are  all 
good  and  reliable  varieties,  but  there  are  others 
which,  in  a  collection  of  moderate  size,  we 
would  not  willingly  omit,  such  for  example 
as:  Buffum,  Howell,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme, 
Beurre  Bose,  Tyson,  Beurre  d’ Anjou,  etc. 


The  Process  of  Fertilization. 


EOSTIEZER  PEAK. 

range  of  climate.  It  is  quite  difficult  to  fix  upon 
any  one  or  any  dozen  varieties  which  will  be 
suited  to  every  situation,  and  we  believe  that 
the  selection  of  the  committee  will  give  as  gen¬ 
eral  satisfaction  as  any  that  could  be  made. 


It  ‘has  long  been  established  that  a  grain  of 
pollen,  wdien  it  fiills  upon  the  stigma  of  the  pistil, 
pushes  out  a  prolongation  or  pollen  tube,  which 
i  continues  to  extend  through  the  substance  of 
the  pistil  until  it  comes  in  contact  with  tho 
i  ovule,  which  after  this  contact  begins  to  develop 
I  an  embryo  and  becomes  a  seed.  That  so  miu- 
i  ute  a  body  ao^a  grain  of  pollen  should  be  able 
;  to  throw  out  long  a  tube — sometimes  several 
j  inches  in  length — has  been  a  mystery  which 
1  could  only  be  solved  by  supposing  that  the  pol- 
I  len  grain  received  nourishment  from  the  pistil, 

'  and  that  the  prolongation  of  the  tube  was  an 
actual  growth.  That  such  is  the  case,  and  that 
I  growth  really  does  take  place,  has  been  shown 
by  the  researches  of  Dr.  P.  Martin  Duncan, 
quoted  by  the  London  Gardener’s  Chronicle. 
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Di'.  D.  has  shown  that  the  pollen  lube  is  not 
a  continuous  tube,  but  consist  of  a  series  of  cells 
formed  successively,  growing  through  the  tis¬ 
sues  of  the  pistil, — in  the  Tiger  Flower,  at  the 
rate  of  one  inch  in  six  hours — and  this  even 
when  the  ujrper  end  of  the  tube  is  destro3’ed. 
He  also  observes  that  the  pollen  tube  does  not 
penetrate  the  embryo  sac,  but  that  nevertheless 
the  contents  of  the  tube  enter  to  the  embryo 
sac,  after  which  the  embiyo  commences  to  form. 

- - - - - - 

The  Finer  Sorts  of  Clematis. 


The  climbing  species  of  Clematis  are  general 
favorites,  and  some  of  them,  s^h  as  ClemuUs 
Flammula,  Viticella,  etc.,  have  oeen  known  in 
the  gardens  these  hundred  years,  and  our  native 
late  llowering  6'.  FiVyfrafana— always  admired 
in  its  wild  state,  both  in  flower  and  fruit — should 
1)c  seen  much  oftener  in  cultivation  than  it  is. 
This  wild  species,  known  as  Virgin’s  flower, 
and  Traveller’s  Joj^,  is  found  in  rather  moist 
places  and  may  be  transferred  to  the  garden. 
But  these  old  varieties  are  quite  eclipsed  by 
their  newer  relatives  from  China  and  Japan, 


which  have  come  to  us  within  a  few  years.  Still 
they  are  not  as  common  or  as  well  known 
as  they  should  be.  Clematis  patens,  from  Ja¬ 
pan,  and  G.  lanuginosa,  from  China,  have 
given  origin  to  some  varieties,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  of  enormous  size,  and  of  great  deli¬ 
cacy  of  texture  and  color.  They  are  perfectly 
hardy,  grow  about  six  feet  high,  and  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  any  soil  not  too  heavy  and  wet.  In 
June  and  Jul}",  they  arc  covered  with  flowers 
like  those  represented  in  the  engraving — which 
gives  that  of  G.  lanuginosa,  one  of  the  largest. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  represent  in  an  engrav¬ 
ing  the  delicacy  and  softness  of  ^he  bluish  lilac 
color  of  this  flower.  There  is  a  variety 
which  is  of  a  much  lighter  shade.  The  flowers 
of  Clematis  gmtens  are  nearly  as  large  as  the 
above,  and  of  an  azure  blue,  with  brown  sta¬ 
mens;  it  has  in  the  gardens  and  catalogues 
sometimes  the  names  G.  cerulea,  and  G.  azurea 
grandijlora.  This  species  has  produced  several 
named  varieties,  among  which  are;  Amelia, 
pale  lilac,  with  yellow  stamens ;  Helena,  flowers 
at  first  greenish,  but  becoming  pure  white; 
Sophia,  white,  boi'dered  with  violet;  Louisa, 
yellowish  white,  with  brown  anthers;  and  I 


strosa,  with  partly  double  pure  white  flowers, 
which  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  other  varie¬ 
ties.  The  plants  should  be  set  in  a  sheltered 
place,  as  their  large  and  delicate  flowers  soon 
have  their  beauty  destroyed  by  any  violent 
winds.  G.  jlorida  is  also  a  Japanese  species, 
wliich  has  been  a  long  while  in  cultivation.  It 
climbs  to  the  hight  of  13  or  15  feet,  and  bears  a 
great  profusion  of  large  white  flowers.  There 
is  a  double  variety,  which  is  also  white,  and  a 
purple  one  called  G.  Sieboldii,  wliich  was  former¬ 
ly  grown  only  as  a  green-house  plant,.but  which 
has  proved  tolerably  hardy.  All  of  the  above 
should,  in  cold  localities,  be  laid  down  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  earth,  and  they  will  bloom  all  the 
finer  if  this  be  always  done.  Like  many  choice 
things,  these  varieties  are  fnultiplied  slowly. 
They  are  grown  fi'om  layers  and  cuttings,  and 
the  choicer  sorts  are  mostly  propagated  by 
grafting  upon  the  root  of  some  of  the  more 
common  species  of  Clematis.  The  nursery  cat¬ 
alogues  have  them  at  00  cents  and  upward, 
according  to  their  rarity.  We  have  only  noticed 
those  which  may  be  had  in  our  nurseries;  there 
are  several  fine  varieties  advertised  by  Euro¬ 
pean  florists,  which  are  not  yet  offered  here. 
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Home  Attractions.  —  Tea,  Coffee,  Smiles 
and  Baby  Prattle. 


The  gi-eatcst  safeguard  a  man  can  possess,  the 
well  nig'h  irresistible  charm  against  ale-house  al¬ 
lurements  and  other  evil,  is  an  attractive,  happy 
home  of  his  own.  The  ^ 

contented  and  loving 
wife  has  sundry  valuable 
auxiliaries  at  hand,  which 
judiciously  employed  will 
add  not  a  little  to  the 
potency  of  her  own 
smiles  and  cheerful  tem¬ 
per.  Among  these  we 
give  good  tea  and  coffee 
a  high  place.  But  these 
beverages  must  be  good, 
full  of  aroma,  and  hot;  not 
neeessarily  strong, though 
sometimes  strength  is  a 
very  good  thing.  There 
is  a  vast  deal  of  very 
poor  tea  consumed,  and 
a  great  deal  that  is  good 
spoiled  in  making ;  and 
if  this  is  true  of  tea,  it  is 
ten  times  more  of  coffee, 
if  indeed  the  decoctions 
of  roasted  seeds,  grains, 
roots,  etc.,  which  are  so 
much  drank,  may  he 
called  at  all  by  that  name 
of  so  aromatic  memor}'. 

There  is  no  evidence, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
that  pure  tea,  or  coffee 
used  in  moderation,  pro¬ 
duces  any  but  pleasant 
effects  upon  adults.  They 
each  contain  a  highly  vo¬ 
latile  oil,  which  gives  the 
pleasant  flavor  and  is  dissi¬ 
pated  entirely  by  boiling^ 

So  the  more  cither  tea  or 
coffee  are  boiled,  the 
poorer  they  are.  The 
alkaloids,  thein  in  tea, 
and  cafeiu  in  coffee,  are 
dissolved  only  by  boiliug 
hot  water.  So  the  “draw¬ 
ing  ”  of  tea  for  about  live 
minutes  for  green,  and  10 
minutes  for  black,  as  is 
well  known,  extracts 
both  of  the  desirable  in¬ 
gredients  ;  and  the  perco¬ 
lation  of  hot  water 
through  freshly  burned 
and  ground  coffee  attains 
the  same  result  for  this 
beverage.  The  tea  must  be 
good  and  the  coffee  must 
be  pure,  if  the  wife  would 
be  sure  of  spending  a 
pleasant  evening  with  her 
refreshed  and  rcinvigor- 

ated  husband. — See  in  our  picture,  the  baby  boy  has 
caught  sight  of  “papa”  as  he  is  coming  home 
across  the  fields  from  his  day’s  work, 'and  in  his 
Joy  has  well  nigh  wrought  a  catastrophe. 


'fi'o  ISelaisa  tJic  Ai'OMta  of  Coulee. — 
Baron  Liebig  gives  the  following  simple  directions  : 

“The  berries  of  coffee,  once  roasted,  lose  every 
hour  somewhat  of  their  aroma,  in  consequence  of 
the  influence  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,,  which,  owing 
to  the  porosity  of  the  roasted  berries,  can  easily 
penetrate.  This  pernicious  change  may  best  be 
avoided  by  strewing  over  the  berries,  when  the 
roasting  is  completed,  and  while  the  vessel  in  which 


it  has  been  done  is  still  hot,  some  powdered  white 
or  brown  sugar.  (Half  an  ounce  to  one  pound  of 
coffee  is  suflicient.)  The  sugar  melts  immediately, 
and  by  well  shaking  or  turning  the  roaster  quickly, 
it  spreads  all  over  the  berries,  and  gives  each  one  a 
flue  glaze,  impervious  to  the  atmosphere.  They 
have  then  a  shining  appearance,  as  though  covered 
with  a  varnish,  and  they  in  consequence  lose  their 
smell  entirely,  which,  however,  returns  in  a  high 
degree  as  soon  as  they  are  ground.  After  this 


“PAPA  IS  COMING.” 

sugar-coating,  they  arc  to  be  taken  quickly  from 
the  roaster  and  spread  on  a  cold  plate  of  iron,  so 
that  they  may  cool  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the 
hot  berries  are  allowed  to  remain  heaped  together, 
they  begin  to  sweat,  and  when  the  quantity  is 
large,  the  heating  process,  by  the  influence  of  air, 
increases  to  such  a  degree  that  at  last  they  take  Are 
spontaneously.  The  roasted  aud  glazed  berries 
should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place,  because  the  covering 
of  sugar  attracts  moisture.” — Devices  have  been 
patented  for  preserving  the  aroma  in  ground  coffee. 
They  depend  upon  mingling  small  quantities  of 
gum  or  mucilage  with  the  coffee,  or  pressing  it 
into  cakes  and  coating  them  with  the  same. 


Household  Items  for  “  Mea.  Folks.” 


The  following  hints,  much  needed  by  some  men, 
aud  especially  by  many  half-grown  boys,  we  find 
going  the  rounds  unaccredited.  The  style  is  rather 
too  much  of  the  “slang”  order,  but  we  pass  this 
by,  for  the  sentiment.  No  one  whom  they  do 
not  hit,  will  take  any  offence  :  “  Do  men  folks  ever 
tliink  how  much  work  they  make  a  woman  by 
going  into  a  house  with  muddy  boots  ?  It  would 
take  but  a  moment  for 
them  to  use  the  scraper 
and  leave  outside  the  dirt 
which  they  track  over 
the  floor,  oil-cloth  and 
carpet,  and  which  they 
leave  on  the  stove-hearth 
or  fender — all  of  which 
must  be  mopped,  scraped 
and  wiped  off.  If  your 
wife,  mother  or  sister  fail 
to  clean  up  the  muss,  you 
great  big  boy  or  man  have 
made,  what  a  howl  you 
raise  because  ‘  the  things 
about  the  house  look  so  !’ 
Aud  when  you  go  home  at 
noon  or  night,  do  you 
ever  notice  how  you  act;? 
Of  course  not,  or  you 
would  not  do  such  care' 
less  tricks.  You  enter  the 
door  —  w'ith  a  slam  it 
half  closes,  and  some  wo¬ 
man  must  shut  it  after 
you.  Your  overcoat  is 
thrown  on  a  chair  in  one 
corner  of  the  room — your 
hat  sails  away  in  another 
corner  to  light  upon  a 
stand  or  under  it,  gloves 
are  thrown  on  a  table, 
neck-w'rapper  hung  on 
the  first  handy  chair,  and 
down  you  sit  in  the  center 
of  the  room  where  every 
one  must  go  around  you. 
After  you  have  been  tw’o 
hours  in  a  house,  the 
place  resembles  the 
groirnd  of  a  cat  squabble. 
Hat,  boots,  coat,  news¬ 
papers,  overcoat,  gloves, 
books,  jack-knife,  hair 
brush,  and  all  articles  you 
may  have  in  your  hands 
are  scattered  as  though  a 
hurricane  had  swept 
through  the  room;  books, 
papers,  magazines,  alma¬ 
nac  aud  memorandum 
book,  arc  routed  from 
their  place.  Aud  when 
you  have  to  leave,  what 
a  time  is  there  1  No  one 
knows  where  your  things 
arc.  ‘  Where  is  my  hat  ?’ 
‘Where  is  my  overcoat?’ 
‘  Who  had  my  gloves  ?’ 
Every  one  in  the  house 
is  put  upon  the  witness 
stand,  aud  it  is  more 
trouble  to  get  you  started 
down  town  than  to  launch  a  steamer  or  to  start  a 
new  stage  coach.  Then  after  you  arc  gone,  the 
women  must  spend  a  quarter  of  a  da}',  more  or  less, 
in  picking  up  things  which  you  have  scattered. 
The  trouble  is,  you  ‘don’t  think.’  It  would  take  but 
a  moment  to  hang  up  your  coat  aud  hat,  to  put 
your  gloves  in  your  coat  pocket,  to  draw  your  neck- 
wrapper  through  the  sleeve  of  your  overcoat,  aud 
to  cultivate  your  bump  of  order.  It  takes  but  a 
moment  to  put  an  article  in  its  place  and  then  you 
know  where  it  can  be  found.  The  woman  who 
takes  care  of  the  house  has  enough  to  do,  withoirt 
choriug  after  large  boys  or  waiting  on  a  lot  of 
paeu  all  day.  A  woman’s  work  is  never  finished. 
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You  expect  be*  to  keep  the  bouse  neat  and  tidy.  If 
it  is  not  so,  j'ou  run  to  a  saloon.  You  expect  her 
hair  to  be  always  smooth,  her  dress  always  in  order, 
her  stockings  always  neat,  your  clothing  always  in 
order,  the  dust  swept  from  its  thousand  gathering 
places,  something  good  to  eat  three  times  a  day 
besides  lunches,  and  her  to  be  as  neat  and  attractive 
as  she  was  the  night  you  popped  the  question. 
How  can  she  be  all  this,  if  she  has  to  spend  hall  her 
time  picking  up  what  j’ou  carelessly  throw  down  ? 
If  your  wife,  mother  or  sister  be  neat,  you  should 
be  ;  if  not,  teach  her  neatness  by  good  examples.” 


About  Arrowroot. 


The  Doctor  orders  a  patient  to  be  fed  on  “  Ar¬ 
rowroot  gruel,”  and  you  go  to  the  store  to  buy  it, 
and  are  served  with  neither  arrow  nor  root,  but 
only  a  white  powder,  and  wonder  why  that  starchy 
looking  substance  shotild  be  called  Arrowroot. 
The  origin  of  many  of  our  names  for  things  in  com¬ 
mon  use,  is  often  quite  difficult  to  trace ;  but  in  the 
present  case  the  tradition  is  preserved ;  the  ar¬ 


ticle  in  question  takes  its  name  from  the  root  that 
furnishes  it, and  that  root  was  so  called  beeauselhc 
natives  of  J.amaica  were  in  the  habit  of  .applying  it, 
bruised,  to  the  wounds  made  by  poisoned  arrows. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  is 
bot.anically  named  Maranta  arundinacea  ;  the  first, 
or  generic  name  being  in  honor  of  an  Italian  bot¬ 
anist  named  Maranti,  and  the  other  name  means 
reed-like.  Several  species  of  Maranta  are  cultivated 
in  hot-houses  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  which 
Is  sometimes  marked  with  ditferent  colors.  The 
present  species  grows  two  or  three  feet  high, and  has 
the  form  given  in  our  engraving,  which  also  shows 
the  small  white  flower  and  the  large  scaly  root,  or 
tuber.  Tbe  plant  is  cultivated  in  the  AVest  Indies, 
particularly  in  Bermuda,  and  before  the  war  its 
culture  had  made  some  progress  in  Georgia  and 
a  few  of  the  other  States  in  the  South.  The  Arrow- 
root  of  commerce  is  starch  prepared  from  the 
tubers  of  this  pl.ant,  by  grating  them  on  a  wheel 
r.asp,  and  then  c.arcfully  w.ashing  away  the  fibers 
and  alt  other  m.attcrs  except  the  starch,  which  is 
then  thoroughly  dried  and  packed  in  boxes  and 
casks  for  exportation.  It  is  a  lumpy  powder — 
more  white  and  glistening  than  other  forms  of 
starch,  and  is  superior  to  them  on  account  of  its 
great  purity.  It  is  free  from  any  peculiar  odor  or 
taste,  is  easily  digestible,  and  well  suited  to  tbe  diet 
of  invalids.  It  may  be  used  for  puddings,  blanc¬ 
mange,  etc.,  in  t  be  same  way  as  corn  starch.  Potato 
starch  is  sometimes  falsely  sold  as  Arrowroot,  but 
it  has  not  such  a  dead  white  appearance,  and  can 
usually  be  detected  by  its  odor,  though  sometimes 


it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  microscope  to 
detect  the  fraud.  The  grains  of  potato  starch  are 
larger  th.an  those  of  arrowroot,  and  have  different 
markings.  A  tablespoonful  of  arrowroot,  first 
mixed  with  a  little  cold  water  and  then  added  to  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  will,  when  cool,  form  a  nearly 
transparent  jelly,  which,  flavored  with  sugar, 
lemon,  etc.,  makes  a  pleasant  sick  diet.  With  the 
same  quantity  of  milk  a  blanc-mange  is  produced. 


About  Potatoes  and  Cooking  Them. 

Excepting  wheat,  no  article  is  so  largely  used  for 
food  as  the  common  potato — called  the  “  Irish,” 
and  at  the  South  the  “  Round”  potato  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  sweet  potato.  4  pounds  of  potatoes 
contain  about  3  lbs.  of  water  and  1  lb.  of  solid  mat¬ 
ter,  taking  the  average  of  the  different  varieties. 
Fresh  lean  beef  contains  just  about  the  same  jjro- 
portion  of  water.  A  large  part  of  the  solid  por¬ 
tion  of  potatoes,  is  starch,  as  is  the  case  with  wheat, 
corn,  and  indeed  most  vegetable  substances  con¬ 
sumed  as  food.  400  lbs.  of  potatoes  yield  about 
300  lbs.  of  water  ;  04  lbs.  of  starch  ;  15  lbs.  of  sugar 
and  gum ;  9  lbs.  of  protein  or  nitrogenous  com¬ 
pounds  which  furnish  direct  nutriment  for  muscles 
or  lean  flesh  ;  1  lb.  of  oil  or  fat,  and  11  lbs.  of  woody 
fiber.  If  dried  and  burned,  the  400  lbs.  of  potatoes 
yield  nearly  4  lbs.  of  ashes.  These  04  ounces  of 
vishcs  consist  of  about  3.5)^  oz.  of  potash  ;  8  oz.  of 
phosphoric  acid  (which  enters  largely  into  thecom- 
i  position  of  bones);  8%  oz.  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of 
vitriol) ;  iyi  oz.  common  salt ;  oz.  of  silica  ; 
oz.  of  magnesia  ;  oz.  of  lime,  and  nearl}'  IJ^  oz. 
of  soda.— It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  potato  is  a 
very  good  article  of  food.  The  starch,  sugar,  gum, 
and  oil,  meet  a  great  want  of  the  animal  system, 
giving  material  for  respiration  and  the  formation  of 
fat.  The  protein  compounds  supply  muscles,  and 
the  siilts  in  the  ashes  afford  material  for  bones,  etc. 
A  pound  of  potatoes  furnishes  as  much  material  for 
fattening  and  warming  the  body,  as  a  poimd  of 
beef,  while  costing  scarcely  one-tenth  part  as  much. 

Cooking.— The  starch  in  potatoes  exists  as  little 
grains,  10  or  13  of  them  together,  in  cells.  Heating 
the  potato  by  boiling,  steaming,  or  baking,  causes 
these  cells  to  burst,  and  the  water  unites  with  the 
starch  grains,  sivelling  them.  If  all  the  water  con¬ 
tained  in  the  potato  thus  unites  with  its  starch,  the 
potato  cooks  dry  and  mealy.  If  only  part  of  the 
water  is  absorbed  by  the  starch,  then  the  potato  is 
watery.  The  best  mode  of  cooking  this  esculent  is 
by  baking,  which  drives  off  all  the  water  that  does 
not  unite  with  the  starch.  If  boiled,  cook  them 
r.apidly,  and  when  just  done,  pour  off  the  water, 
and  dry  them  out;  then  they  are  improved  by 
mashing  fine  to  free  them  from  indigestible  lumps  ; 
this,  of  course,  can  be  done  by  the  teeth  of  those 
who  prefer  their  pot.atoes  “undressed.”  Frying 
them,  dries  up  the  starch,  leaving  it  similar  to 
charco.al,  and  when  done  brown  they  are  almost  as 
indigestible  as  so  much  charcoal  or  wood. 


A  New  Discovery— The  Ague  Plant. 

The  “ague  plant”  has  recently  been  discovered, 
— not  tlic  plant  th.at  cures  ague,  but  the  one  that 
causes  it.  Here  is  one  plant,  at  least,  that  we  c.an 
notice  without  being  overwhelmed  with  applica¬ 
tions  for  seed.  To  be  sure  it  is  a  little  thing,  and 
takes  a  good  eye,  aided  by  a  good  microscope,  to 
to  find  it,  but  when  found,  it  c.an  not  be  said  it  “  is 
no  great  shakes,”  for  it  is  the  “genuine  Shaker 
seedling”  itself.  Doct.  I.  II.  Salisbury,  of  Clcve- 
l.and,  Ohio,  announces  in  the  Amcric.an  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Sciences,  that  fever  and  ague  is  caused 
by  a  minute  plant,  which  is  found  where  stagnant 
w.ater  has  just  dried  awaj-.  The  spores,  or  repro¬ 
ductive  dust  of  this  microscopic  plant,  are  diffused 
through  the  night  damps,  .and  being  taken  into  the 
system  by  breathing,  arc  the  cause  of  that  wide 
spread  scourge,  the  ague.  The  h.abits  of  these 
minute  plants  completcl}’ accord  with  wh.at  was  be¬ 
fore  known  of  the  occurrence  of  miasm,  and  that 
they  arc  the  real  c.ause  of  it  has  been  shown  by 
taking  boxes  of  earth  containing  them,  to  places 


where  an  ague  was  never  known  to  occur.  In 
about  two  weeks  after  the  ague  plant  was  taken 
there,  well  marked  cases  of  the  disease  appeared. 
This  discovery  does  not  as  yet  increase  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  means  of  ridding  ourselves  of  the  j 
jilaut,  but  it  will  probably  lead  to  that— just  as  one  | 
if  he  c.an  only  find  out  “  how  he  got  such  a  cold  ?  ”  J 
is  already  half  cured.  The  spores  only  rise  in  the  I 
night,  and  then  to  a  hight  varying  with  the  locality, 
of  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  feet.  This  explains  | 
why  night  air  brings  on  ague,  and  why  elevated  lo- 
c.alities  are  free  from  it.  After  the  ague  seed  is  | 
taken  into  the  system,  the  plant  is  propagated  there,  j 
and  the  patient  becomes  a  sort  of  animated  hot-bed.  \ 

■»  - —  o—  — >-» -  I 

’SToiajnasJs’  Sffosiseliold.  ScieMce. — This 
valuable  book  we  have  recommended  in  former 
times,  .and  call  .attention  to  it  .again  now.  It  treats 
somewhat  fully  of  the  science  of  living,  especially  1 
of  cooking,  the  why  and  wherefore  ;  of  the  various 
kinds  of  food,  beverages,  clothing ;  of  he.at,  light, 
air,  cleansing,  etc.,  etc.,  in  nearly  500  pages.  The 
first  part  may  be  r.ather  scientific  for  the  unlearned 
reader,  yet  no  one  can  go  through  the  book,  or  read  [ 

.any  part  of  it,  without  learning  much  that  will  be 
practically  useful  in  household  work,  and  gaining  j 
m.any  ideas  that  will  furnish  food  for  thought  and  |l 

interest  one’s  mind  while  engaged  iu  the  most  *■ 

common  operations  of  daily  labor  in  the  house. 

AVe  should  be  glad  to  see  a  copy  owned,  read,  and  | 
studied  in  every  household — by  men  as  well  as 
women.  It  is  sent  post-paid  by  mail  for  $1.7.5. 


Hints  on  Cooking’,  etc. 


Plain  Pies,  etc. — A  lady  contributes  the 
following  to  the  Agriculturist “  I  send  a  recipe  for 
a  pumpkin  or  squash  pie-crust,  that  I  think  will  be 
new  to  most  of  3'our  readers.  At  the  present  high 
prices  of  lard  and  butter,  many  perhaps  will  feel 
like  eating  pies  m.ade  iu  this  way,  that  would  not  in 
any  other ;  it  is  simply  this  :  Thoroughly  grease  a 
platter  and  while  warm,  sprinkle  it  with  dry  Indian 
meal  to  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  crust,  then 
pour  in  your  squash  prepared  iu  the  usual  manner. 
It  soaks  the  meal  sufficiently  to  form  a  crust  hard 
enough  to  cut  a  piece  out  well,  and  tastes  some¬ 
what  like  a  baked  Indian  pudding;  no  one  perhaps 
would  suppose  it  could  be  fit  to  eat,  but  try  it. 

“  One  reason  why  pics  .are  considered  so  injurious 
is,  that  the  fluids  of  the  stomach  cannot  act  on  so 
much  grease.  One  of  the  first  chemists  iu  the 
country  once  told  me,  that  fruit  sewed  up  in  a 
bladder  would  give  as  much  nourishment  as  if  encas¬ 
ed  in  pastry  as  rich  as  you  will  find  in  many  hous¬ 
es.  A  much  more  healthful  .article  is  a  crust  raised 
like  biscuits,  or  made  with  an  alkali  (cither  soda 
or  s.aler.atus,)  .and  an  acid,  as  cream  of  tartar,  sour 
milk  or  cream,  or  buttermilk ;  an  under-crust  raised 
thus  answers  nearly  as  well  as  the  usual  kind. 

“  I^Iolasises  €}ingei-l»read. — One  cup  hot 
water,  piece  of  butter  half  size  of  an  egg,  one  cup 
molasses,  tcaspoonful  ginger,  cloves  and  saleratus. 
Mix  the  whole  so  thin  that  it  will  pour  easily. 

“  The  above  are  plain  cheap  and  simple,  but  know¬ 
ing  your  paper  is  intended  for  all,  I  send  them.  In 
most  of  the  lady’s  books  the  recipes  are  so  costly 
and  require  so  much  skill  iu  making  as  to  be  but 
little  used  only  by  the  rich.” 

l®resse€l  Cliiclcen.— Boil  the  chicken  with 
the  giblets  until  tbe  bones  cau  be  easily  pulled  out. 
Then  season  to  taste,  with  salt  and  pepper  (a  little 
thyme  is  a  great  improvement),  and  mince  quite 
fine;  after  which  put  it  in  a  dish  or  pan,  with 
weights  enough  upon  it  to  press  it  firm ;  set  it 
aw.ay  to  cool,  and  when  turned  out,  it  makes  a  nice 
side  dish  for  dinner,  or  relish  for  tea. 

Weltfom  'Wca.l.— Boil  4  eggs  hard  ;  slice  thin  ; 
pl.ace  round  the  bottom  of  a  3-quart  bowl ;  Lay  over 
these  a  layer  of  uncooked  ve.al  cut  very  thin  ;  then 
a  layer  of  cooked  ham  cut  very  tMn\  fill  the  bowl 
with  these  alternate  layers  ;  cover  it  closely  with  a 
plate,  and  put  a  weight  on  the  top  of  the  plate,  and 
cook  in  a  steamer  three  hours.  Set  it  in  a  cool 
place  till  the  next  day,  when  it  will  be  jellied. 
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TJ»e  Swcet-Briei-  aaidlies.*  Neighbors. 

,  A  sweet-brier  grew  thriftily  in  a  tangled  hedge,  on  the 
border  of  a  field  wliero  tlie  owner  had  planted  corn  and 
potatoes.  Umil  that  year  the  ground  had  not  been  plowed 
■  for  a  long  time,  and  grass,  dandelions  and  daisies,  with 
here  and  tliere  a  thistle  and  dock,  were  the  only  ac¬ 
quaintances  the  sweet-brier  had  made,  excepting  the 
brambles  and  elders  tliat  lambled  with  lier  tlirough  the 
hedge.  So,  wlien  the  briglit  green  spires  of  corn  and  the 
dull-faced  potato  tops  sliowed  themselves,  the  sweet" 
brier  watched  them  with  much  interest.  *'  See  how 
straight  and  prim  lie  pushes  up,  and  how  liandsomely  he 
dresses,”  slie  whispered  to  lier  neighbor,  the  bramble, 
pointing  to  a  tliriving  stalk  of  corn  that  stood  near.  “He 
may  well  do  that,”  replied  the  bramble,  “  for  you  never 
saw  such  a  greedy  fellow.  He  is  not  contented  witii  the 
ricli  deposits  I  savv  the  farmer  leave  for  him,  but  he  must 
send  out  his  roots  into  our  bank  here,  and  I  hardly  know 
how  I  am  going  to  live  this  summer.”  Tlie  corn,  liow- 
ever,  puslied  ahead  witliout  seeming  to  notice  these  re¬ 
marks,  tliough  I  think  it  made  him  somewliat  vain,  for  lie 
soon  added  a  handsome  knot  of  silk  to  Ids  green  sash, 
and  set  a  waving  feather  jauntily  in  liis  cap.  He  was 
certainly  proud  of  his  wealth,  for  afterward  he  changed 
his  dress  to  yellow  and  brown,  and  hung  a  heavy  purse 
at  ids  girdie,  through  tlie  meshes  of  whicli  you  could  see 
the  beautiful  color  of  sldning  gold. 

The  potatoes  were  a  mysteiy  to  tlieir  neighbors.  Tliey 
seemed  content  to  dig  away  and  mind  tlieir  own  business  , 
the  mole  told  the  bfamble  that  they  were  rich  too,  for  iie 
had  stumbled  over  some  of  the  stores  tliey  had  Idd  ;  they 
certainly  might  be,  for  tliey  dressed  sliabbily,  spent 
notldng  except  for  mere  necessities,  and  seemed  satisfied 
to  live  in  the  very  lowliest  manner] 

The  sweet  brier,  altliottgli  site  was  amused  by  what 
was  going  on  around  lier,  was  too  kindiy  tempered  to 
criticise  severely  ;  she  contented  herself  with  making  the 
best  use  of  lier  own  means,  spreading  perfume  around 
her  for  the  enjoyment  of  others.  Slie  was  pained  when 
in  autumn  slie  saw  tlie  corn  robbed  of  Ids  glittering 
wealtli  and  left  to  shiver  in  the  cliid  blast,  and  felt  some 
little  sympathy  for  the  fate  of  the  potatoes,  whose  treasur¬ 
ed  stores,  hidden,  with  sucli  tniserly.care,  were  dragged 
to  liglit  and  taken  t'way.  And  when,  one  day  after  a 
shower,  the  farmer  attracted  by  lier  sweetness,  trans¬ 
planted  lier  to  twine  around  the  window  of  his  best  room, 
she  seemed  in  no  wise  elated  by  tlie  promotion,  but  only 
grew  more  beautiful  and  gave  out  more  abundant  frag¬ 
rance  in  return  for  the  richer  soil  of  lier  new  home. 

A  Small  ILiOss — A,  Great  ]Ult>lbrtiuie. 

I  have  lost  more,  than  one  hundred  tliousand  dollars 
to-day,”  said.aigentleman  in  New-York  City  to  a  friend 
who  was  spending  the  evening  witli  him,  and  who  re¬ 
lated  the  circumstance  to  tlie  writer,  “llowdid  it  oc¬ 
cur  ?”  was  ask,e,4i — 1‘ Slocks  which  I  liave  on  hand,  are 
wortli  that  amount  less  than  they,  were  yesterday,”  was 
the  reply.  lie  was  a  broker,  doing  a  very  large  business 
in  Wall-st.  lie  must  have  felt  very  sad  over  such  a  se¬ 
rious  loss,  one  would  naturally  think.  Not  at  all,  at  least 
not  that  any  one  could  discover.  He  talked  and  laughed 
as  cheerily  as  usual,  and  probably  slept  not  an  hour  less 
that  niglit  on  account  of  it.— .\fter  leaving  the  broker, 
our  friend  on  his  return  home  w  hile  crossing  tlie  park, 
met  a  boy  crying  bitterly.  ‘‘What  is  the  matter?”  lie 
asked—  “  I — I— I— lost— my  money  !”  sobbed  tlie  little 
fellow.  It  must  have  been  a  large  amount,  judging  from 
his  passionate  grief.  “How  much  did  you  lose?”  was 
asked.  “  Two  cents  and  he  burst  out  crying  afresh — 
Ills  whole  capital  was  gone.  Of  course,  his  fortune  was 
soon  repaired,  and  the  two  cents  which  he  received, 
without  doubt  gave  him  more  real  pleasure,  than  would 
the  recovery  of  the  larger  sum  by  the  rich  broker. 

Au  Amusiiig;  Toy. 

Procure  a  large  sized  piece  of  pith  from  a  ripe  corn¬ 
stalk,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  carve  out  a 
small  image  of  a  man  or  woman.  The 
face  can  be  properly  colored  witli  red  and 
black  ink.  Hollow  out  tlie  back  part  of 
tlie  head  and  insert  a  small  bullet,  which 
should  be  concealed  by  pasting  in  over  it 
a  shaving  of  pitli.  Make  the  feet  a  little 
rounding  on  the  soles.  Thus  prepared 
the  image  will  persist  in  standing  on  its 
head,  and  cause  much  amusement  to  the  little  ones. 

TUc  Prize  Puzzles. 

Many  oontributions  in  competition  for  the  prizes  offered 
in  tile  January  number,  have  been  received  up  to  the 
present  date.  Feb.  3d,  but,  so  far,  only  a  few  original  ones. 
It  was  distinctly  Slated  in  the  offer  that  the  name  of  the 
author  must  accompany  each  puzzle  or  problem  j  but  as 


the  matter  seems  not  to  have  been  fully  understood,  the 
time  for  reception  is  extended  until  .\pril  1st.  Only 
original  contributions  c.an  compete.  The  offer  made,  is  : 

1.  Twenty  Dollars  for  the  best  Mechanical  Puzzle. 

2.  Te.n  Dollars  for  the  best  Arithmetical  Problem. 

3.  Ten  Dollars  for  tlie  best  Hieroglyphical  Rebus. 

4.  Five  Dollars  for  tlie  best  Enigma  or  Riddle, 

5.  Five  Dollars  for  tlie  best  Conundrum. 

Tlierc  is  yet  lime  for  somebody  to  win  each  of  these. 

Tlie  Game  of  Clieclccrs  or  B>rai»g-lat!^. 

Historical. — ^Continued  from  page  67.) — The  kind 
used  by  King  Rliamses,  1300  B.  C.,  who  is  represented 
on  the  wails  of  his  palace,  playing  Draughts  with  the  la¬ 
dies  of  his  household,  resembled  small  nine-pins,  and 
seem  to  have  been  about  l}i  inches  high,  standing  on  a 
circular  base  of  half  an  incli  in  diameter.  Some  have 
been  found  of  ivory,  inches  liigh,  and  IH  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  small  knob  on  the  top.  The  opposite 
sets  of  pieces  were  distinguished,  sometimes  by  tlieir 
form,  one  set  being  black  and  the  other  red  or  wliile, 
or  one  set  round  and  the  other  square  tops.  It  is  uncer¬ 
tain  how  the  Egyptians  played  the  game,  though  from 
file  position  of  some  of  the  pieces  in  the  paintings,  it 
would  seem  they  played  it  the  same  as  played  now. 

LAWS  OF  THE  GAME. — [Continued  from  page  C7.) 

7.  Tlie  first  play  must  be  invariably  made  by  tlie  play¬ 
er  having  the  Black  men,  and  that  alternately  to  the  end. 

8.  At  the  end  of  five  minutes,  (if  the  move  has  not  been 
previously  made,)  time  must  be  called  by  the  person  ap¬ 
pointed  for  tliat  purpose,  in  a  distinct  manner,  and  if  the 
move  be  not  completed  on  the  expiration  of  another  min¬ 
ute,  the  game  sliall  be  adjudged  to  be  lost  through  delay. 

9.  Wiien  there  is  only  one  way  of  taking  one  or  more 
pieces,  time  shall  be  called  at  the  end  of  one  minute, 
and  if  the  play  be  not  completed  within  another  minute, 
the  game  shall  be  adjudged  lost  tlirough  improper  delay. 

POSITION  NO.  3. 

Black, 


White, 

Black  to  play  and  win. 


(Known  to  experts  as  “  Anderson's  second  positio^^) 


Solution  to  Position  Xo.  2. 


White. 


Black. 


(See  February  Xo.,  page  67.) 
White.  Black. 


1—20 

to  16 

32 

to  28 

13—23 

to  18;a) 

(b)12  to  16 

2-16 

“  11 

28 

“  32 

14—18 

“  15 

(c)16  “ 

20 

3-11 

“  7 

32 

“  27 

15-15 

“  18(d) 

24  “ 

19 

4—  7 

“  2 

27 

“  32 

16—32 

“  28 

(e)19  “ 

16 

5—  2 

"  6 

32 

“  27 

17—18 

“  ‘23 

16  “ 

11 

6-  6 

“  10 

27 

“  32 

18—23 

“  19 

11  “ 

8 

7—10 

“  15 

3-2 

“  28 

19—28 

“  32 

8  “ 

11 

8—15 

“  IS 

23 

“  .32 

20—32 

“  27 

11  “ 

8 

9—18 

“  23 

32 

“  23 

21—27 

“  23 

8  “ 

3 

10-23 

“  27 

28 

“  32 

22— ‘23 

“  18 

3  “ 

8 

11—19 

“  ‘23 

32 

“  28 

■23-18 

“  15 

8  “ 

12 

12— ‘27 

“  32 

23 

“  24 

24—15 

“  1 1  and  wins. 

(f.) 

(a)- 

32  to  28,  Black 

draws 

(b)- 

24  to  28, 

or  24  to 

19 

loses.  <c) — 16  to  19,  or  24  to  28,  loses,  (d) — 32  to  28, 
Black  draws,  (e) — 20  to  2i,  loses,  (f) — Positions  similar 
to  this  often  occur,  and  players  should  note  it  carefully. 

GAME  NO.  3. — CROSS  OPENINO  (*) 


Black, 

White, 

Black, 

White, 

1—11  to 

15 

23 

to  18 

14-15  to 

22(k) 

25  to 

18 

2—  8  “ 

11 

(a)27 

“  23 

15—14  “ 

23 

24  “ 

20 

3—  4  “ 

8 

23 

“  19 

16-  8  “ 

11 

31  “ 

24 

4—  9  “ 

14(b) 

IS 

“  9 

17—23  “ 

26 

19  “ 

15 

h—  5  “ 

14 

22 

“  17 

18—10  “ 

19 

24  “ 

8 

6-15  “ 

18(c) 

26 

“  22 

19—16  “ 

19 

8  “ 

4 

7—11  “ 

15(d) 

17 

“  13 

20—26  “ 

30 

4  “ 

8 

8—  7  “ 

11 

22 

“  17 

21—19  “ 

23 

29  “ 

23 

9—  2  “ 

7(e) 

32 

“  27 

22—23  “ 

27 

25  “ 

22 

10-  1  “ 

5(fl 

30 

“  26 

23—30  “ 

25 

22  “ 

18 

11—  5  “ 

9(g)(h)26 

“  22 

24—27  “ 

32 

(1)17  “ 

14 

12—11  “ 

16(4) 

27 

“  23 

25—25  “ 

22 

14  “ 

5 

13-18  “ 

27 

(j)‘22 

“  18 

26—22  “ 

15 — drawn. 

(*)  So  called,  because  the  second  move  is  played 
across  the  move  of  the  first  one.  It  is  formed  by  the  first 
two  moves,  (a) — 26  to  23  draws,  (b)— 10  to  14,  draws, 
9  to  13,  While  wins,  (c) — 6  to  9,  draws,  14  to  18,  White 


wins,  (d)— II  to  16,  White  wins, 
wins,  (f)-— H  to  16,  Wliite  wins, 
wins,  (h) — 26  to  23,  Black  wins, 
wins,  (j)— 24  to  20,  Black  wins, 
wins.  (1)— 18  to  15,  Black  wins. 


(e)— 3  to  7,  White 
(g)-ll  to  16,  While 
(i)— 18  to  23,  White 
(k)— 14  to  23,  Wliite 


Afflswei’.s  to  B.*i-oMcMa.'6  and  Tiizzlcs. 

Tlie  following  are  the  answers  to  the  puzzles,  etc.,  in 
the  February  number,  page  67.  No.  188.  Arithmetical 
Problem.  Only  one  answer  received  :  left  open  for  anotlier 
month.  (This  is  the  best  thing  we  have  seen  for  a  long 
time.) - No.  139.  Illustrated  Rebus. — “  Be  above  med¬ 
dling  ill  a  family  between  man  and  wife.” _ No.  190. 

Mathematica,l  Problem. — Rule:  From  the  square  of  half 
the  given  dividend,  subtract  the  said  dividend  ;  to  the 
square  root  of  the  remainder,  add  half  tlie  said  dividend, 
and  it  leaves  the  required  divisor. ..  .No.  191.  Anagrams. 
— 1,  Jlisantlirope  ;  2,  Absurdity;  3,  Adventures;  4,  At¬ 
tractions  ;  5,  Considerable  ;  6,  Companions. ...  No.  192. 
It  is  allowable  to  use  Z,  instead  of  S,  in  the  different 
.spellings. ...  No.  193.  Piddle.— Watermelon. ..  .No.  194. 
Illustrated  Rebus. — Where  there's  a  will,  there's  away. 
....No.  195.  Illustrated  Rebus. — Where  there’s  a  will, 

there's  a  legatee  (leg-at-tea) _ No.  184. — Mathematical 

Problem. — (Jan.  No.,  p.  26) — 8  boys,  9  girls,  10  young  men. 

The  following  have  sent  answers  up  to  the  date  of  Feb. 
3d:  Win.  D.  Barnhart,  Schuyler  Duryea,  Wm.  F.  Sher¬ 
man,  Eugene  M.  Cole,  E.  G.  Studley,  Reuben  E.  Cronk- 
hile.  184;  G.  S.  Comter,  1S6,  187 ;  Wm.  F.  Slierman,  186, 
1S7  ;  A.  M.  C..  189  ;  Tho.s.  O.  Falvev,  193  ;  E  G.  Studley, 
ISO,  1S7:  Clara  Pratt,  183,  184,  185.  187:  William  C. 
Johnson,  183,  184,  J.  Cotton,  189.  191,193,195  ;  E.  R. 
Taber,  18-1,  1S6,  187  ;  M.  S.  F.  and  L.  H.  F.,  184,  186,  187  ; 
M:irshall  T.  Bryan.  184,  186,  1S7;  Marv  Randall,  184.  186, 
187  Albion  Slocking,  184,  186,  187  ;  Theodore  A.  Funk, 
1S4,  186,  187  ;  Wm.  O.  White,  184,  185,  166.  187;  R.  Ellis, 
184.  186.  187  ;  Reuben  E.  Croiikhite,  Addle  Miller,  186, 
187;  Carrie  S.  Begbv,  186,  187  ,  .1.  C.  Bell,  186,  187; 
Augustus  Heuiiter,  186.  187  ;  Alary  Kate  Tutliill,  186, 187  ; 
Brooklyn  Girl.  187  ;  Edward  P.  Hascall  183;  A  Jackson, 
186,187;  Frank  Howard,  194,  E.  G.  Studley,  188,  193  ; 
Frank  W.  Lawin,  103;  Lloyd  'T.  English,  186.187  ;  Cor¬ 
nelius  Hoagland,  Jr..  184,  193  ,  S.  M.  Close,  184  ,  Hattie 
51,  B.  McIntosh,  186,  187  ;  France.s  L.  Hine,  193. 

Ne-tv  S®»azzles  to  Use  Ams-vrered. 

No.  196.  Charades,  by  two  little  girls  at  Springfield, 
0. — 1st.  I  am  composed  of  15  Letters.  My  10,  12,  14,  13 
is  a  penally.  5Iy  5,  14,  1'2,  10,  1,  3,  4  distinguishes  an 
officer.  5Iy  9,  3,  8,  11.  14  is  what  all  good  chihiren  try  to 
do.  My  15,  7,  14  is  a  dull  color.  51y  6,  1,  4  was 
‘•The  Piper’s  Son.”  5Iy.  10,  2,  14  tells  for  what 
we  wrote  tins  enigma.  5Iy  whole  is  a  book  recently 
published  by  a  popular  author. — 2<1.  I  am  composed 
of  13  letters.  51y  10,  7,  1  is  a  wise  little  insect. 
5Iy  3,  5,  9,  2,  13,  7  is  one  of  Tennyson's  poems.  My  11. 
13,  3,  1  is  a  vegetable  not  hard  to  beat.  My  1,  4,  6,  3  is 
wliat  everybody  should  be.  5Iy  8,  5,  9  is  the  smallest 
mark  ever  made.  Sly  12,  3,  7,  8  is  enjoined  in  the  new 
Testament.  5Iy  whole  is  often  re,ad  around  myself. — 3d. 
I  am  composed  of  15  letters.  5Iy  3,  4.  9,  7  is  wiiat  nobody 
sliould  be.  My  5,  11,  14,  10  distinguislied  some  of 
Phaiaaoh’s  cattle.  5Iy  2,  11,  7,  8  is  the  dwelling  place  of 
an  Arab.  5Iy  5,  3,  7,  2  is  a  cliurch  fast.  Aly  5,  12,  I,  2 
means  liark  !  My  13,  4,  9,  5,  15  is  a  name  often  applied  to 
a  newspaper.  51  y  whole  is 
a  busy  day  at  the  Post-office. 

No.  197.  Word  Puzzle,  by 
Lizzie  5'.  Hess,  Centre  Co. 

Pa. — I  am  an  article  of  agri¬ 
culture  ;  behead  me  and  I  am 
what  is  produced  by  motion  ; 
behead  again  and  I  do  that 
without  whicli  we  could  not 
live  ;  behead  again  and  I  am 
a  preposition  ;  lake  off  my 
head  once  more,  notliing  is 
left  but  a  common  drink. 

No.  198.  Illustrated  Rebus — Something  growing  at 
the  West,  wliicli  is  said  to  be  very  terrible  to  Swino, 


No.  ii99.  Picture  Puzzle.— Tbe  above  picture  is  much 
like  the  next  one  below.  Please  explain  the  resemblance. 


No.  200.  Illustrated  Rebus, — Very  good  advice  for  all. 


No.  201.  Conundrum, — Of  what  color  is  this  page  ? 
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Two  wonderful  playthings  1  The  child  listens  with 
astonishment  and  delight  to  the  “  tick,  tick,”  of  the 
watch— the  grandfather’s  smile  of  happiness,  shows  the 
pleasure  he  enjoys  with  his  precious  little  plaything,  the 
baby.  The  child  may  well  be  interested  by  llic  wonder¬ 
ful  instrument;  it  is  a  triumph  of  ingenuity,  requiring 
the  efforts  of  many  men  for  a  long  period  of  lime  to 
make  it  so  nearly  perfect.  It  appears  almost  like  a  living 
tiling  ;  but  it  must  be  wound  up  every  day,  and  at  last  it 
will  he  worn  out  and  useless.  The  child  is  animated  by 
a  power  that  will  never  cease,  it  will  keep  the  body  in 
motion  for  many  years  perhaps,  just  as  the  main  spring 
causes  the  wlieels  and  the  hands  of  the  watch  to  revolve. 
You  can  feel  the  “lick”  of  this  life  clock,  by  placing 
your  hand  upon  the  wrist,  or  over  the  heart.  At  some 
time  those  cunning  fingers  that  now  grasp  the  plaything, 
the  eyes  that  are  lit  up  with  pleasure,  the  lips  moving 
\rith  winning  words,  will  be  stilled  by  death,  but  the 
main  spring,  the  spirit,  will  yet  he  active  ;  it  is  ivouitd  up 

for  eternity. - Nothing  in  this  beautiful  picture  is  more 

interesting,  or  more  clearly  shows  the  skill  of  the  artist, 
tlian  the  likeness  of  the  two  fiiccs.  Although  many  years 
arc  marked  in  deep  linos  on  the  cheeks  of  the  old  man,  a 
heart  full  of  love  has  kept  his  features  pure  and  bright. 
No  selfishness,  or  evil  passion  is  there  :  it  is  a  face  that 
any  child  would  trust,  and  when  the  spirit  that  has  made 
it  so  attractive  passes  away,  who  can  doubt  that  it  will 
bo  beautiful,  and  fitted  to  live  in  a  brighter  world? 

12xpfnisi««  fliry  BtteaS, — Kxcoptiosa, 
Wo  can  hardly  explain  why,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  almost 
every  thing  is  expanded  or  made  larger  by  heat.  The 
blacksmith  makes  Ihi-  wagon  tiic  a  little  .smaller  than  the 
wheel,  and  then  heats  it.  'I'he  heat  expands  the  iron 


and  makes  the  tire  so  large  that  it  will  easily  slip  over 
the  rim  of  the  wheel.  lie  then  cools  it  quickly,  so  as  not 
to  burn  the  wood,  and  it  shrinks  up  with  great  power, 
binding  the  fellies,  spokes  and  hub  together  very  strongly. 
Tire  iron  rails  of  the  railway  expand  so  as  to  touch  each 
other  in  warm  weather,  and  contract  so  much  in  very 
cold  weather,  that  you  can  almost  put  your  finger 
between  the  ends  of  the  rails.  The  clock  pendulum  be¬ 
comes  longer  in  warm  weather  and  swdngs  slower,  while 
it  shortens  in  cold  weather  and  goes  faster  ;  so  with  a 
wmteh  spring,  A  dish  of  water  even  full  when  cold,  will 
expand  so  as  to  overflow  when  lieated,  even  far  below- 
boiling. — But  between  and  32°,  water  expands. 

Seven  quarts  of  water  will  expand  so  much  by  freezing 
that  it  will  make  eight  quarts  of  solid  ice.  This  is  a  very 
remarkable  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  heat  e.x- 
p.ands  and  cold  contracts  bodies,  and  we  can  see  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  Creator  in  so  ordering  it.  If  water  kept  con¬ 
tracting  down  to  the  ice  point  (32°)  it  would  of  course 
grow  heavier  and  siidv  to  the  bottom,  and  the  consequence 
would  be  that  our  rivers  and  lakes  would  become  solid 
masses  of  ice,  which  would  not  thaw  out  in  a  whole  sum¬ 
mer.  Instead  of  this,  the  exiianded,  lighter  ice  floats  on 
the  surface,  and  being  a  non-conducter  of  heat,  it  pro¬ 
tects  the  water  below  it  from  giving  off  much  heat,  and 
thus  keeps  it  from  freezing.  As  the  water  in  freezing  be¬ 
comes  one-seventh  part  lighter,  one-eighth  part  of  a  cake 
of  ice  will  float  above  the  surface.  So  if  we  see  an  ice¬ 
berg,  or  a  cake  of  ice,  we  may  know  that  there  is  seven 
limes  as  much  ice  in  the  water,  as  there  is  above  it. — 
Questions.  If  an  iceberg  is  one  mile  square  and  rises  100 
feet  above  the  .surface,  (1)  Ilow  many  cubic  feet  of  ice 
are  there  in  all?  (2)  Ilow  many  pounds  does  it  weigh, 
allowing  a  pint  of  vrater  to  weigh  a  pound,  and  one  gal¬ 


lon  to  measure  231  cubic  inches?  Remember  to  cal¬ 
culate  for  the  expansion  of  the  water  in  freezing. 

IBraisis  are  tSao  SBe.st  .'I'ools. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  how  the  mam¬ 
moth  steamer  Great  Eastern  was  saved  from  shipwreck 
a  few  years  ago,  by  the  skill  of  an  American  engineer 
who  happened  to  bo  a  iiassengcr  on  board.  Some  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  rudder  liad  occurred  during  a  severe 
.storm.  Tlie  huge  structure  became  unmanageable,  and 
was  being  helplessly  rolled  about  like  a  log  by  the  furi¬ 
ous  waves.  The  siiip’s  carpenters  had  exhausted  their 
ingenuity  in  trying  to  remedy  the  defect,  and  the  case 
seemed  almost  hopeless,  until  Mr.  Towle,  the  American 
referred  to,  contrived  a  very  simple  apparatus  by  which 
the  sailor  were  enabled  to  control  the  ship’s  movements, 
and  bring  lier  safely  to  port.  He  had- learned  how  to  use 

his  brains. - A  young  man  lost  the  use  of  his  right  arm, 

by  paralysis  ;  but  his  brains  arc  left,  and  l  iglit  serviceable 
he  has  made  them.  Tiiey  have  furiushcd  the  industiy, 
perseverance  and  pluck,  by  which  Ids  left  hand  has  been 
trained  to  guide  the  pencil  and  brush  of  the  artist,  and 
his  name  already  ranks  high  in  the  profession.  The 
Agriculturist  owes  some  of  its  finest  embellishments  to 
his  talent. - A  blind  man  invcntcrl  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 

cessful  attachments  to  the  reaping  machine  ;  another  by 
his  observations  on  bees,  awakened  an  interest  on  the 
.subject  that  has  led  hundreds  of  sharp-eyed  investigators 
to  make  their  curious  habits  a  study,  adding  important 
ideas  to  the  world’s  knowledge,  and  luxury  and  wealth 
to  its  stores.  The  list  of  such  is  too  long  to  recount 
here,  but  it  is  by  no  means  yet  complete  ;  many  as 
yet  unknown  are  preparing  to  enter  it  ;  your  braiu.s. 
young  reader,  rightly  used  may  help  to  swell  the  number 
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(Business  Nutiues  $1.50  per  Agate  Line  of  Space.) 

TO  YOUNG  MEN  from  the  Farms— 
MECHANICS-  -SOLDIERS— MID¬ 
DLE-AGED  MEN  wlio  desire  to  bet¬ 
ter  their  conditioa  in  Life— and 
to  PARENTS  who  would  make 
their  Sons  successful,  useful  Men. 

I  have  suirirpsted  the  best  Course  of  Study 
and  System  of  PRACTICAL  Trainiii!?  for  pre¬ 
paring  Young  !ind  j\Iiddle-aged  Men  for  active, 
Buccessful  life,  ever  adopted  in  this  or  any  otlier 
count  ry. 

My  course  for  Farmers’  Sons  and  Mechanics 
is  the  best  in  the  world,  it  being  the  most  useful, 
the  siiortest  and  most  comprehensive. 

Such  is  tlie  jiopularity  of  my  System  of  Prac¬ 
tical,  Useful  Elucation,  that  my  College  at 
Pouglikeepsie,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Hudson,  lias  be¬ 
come  the  largest  Educational  Institution  on  the 
continent — enjoying  patronage  from  all  sections 
of  our  own  count ly.  South  America,  Europe, 
Cuba,  Me.vico,  and  the  Canada^,  and  e.verting 
more  power  and  influence  for  Practical,  Popu¬ 
lar  Education  than  all  Commercial  or  Business 
Colleges  in  this  country  combined. 

Sucli  was  the  e.xtended  patronage  from  the 
West,  that  it  became  necessary  to  establish  an 
Insiimtion  at  Chicago — under  the  |uincipalship 
of  Prof.  E.  P.  Eastman, — where  this  system  of 
Education  could  be  enjoyed,  and  its  success  bas 
no  parallel  in  the  histoiy  of  Schools  and  Col¬ 
leges,  it  being  to-day  the  largest  Educational 
Institution  in  the  ^Vest. 

Mttchanics  who  would  be  successful,  Y'oung 
men  from  the  Farms  who  can  devote  the  winter 
to  study.  Men  of  Middle  age  who  desire  to 
change  their  present  employment  for  something 
more  remunerative,  and  Returned  Soldiers  ami 
others  wdio  desire  lucrative,  lionoi’able  situations 
in  business,  can  enjoy  advantages  here  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere. 

Graduates  are  assisted  to  such  situations  as 
they  merit,  through  the  College  Agencies  in  the 
different  cities.  References  are  given  to  more 
than  200  in  Government  Depai'tments  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  more  than  400  in  the  City  of  New- 
York  alone,  who  owe  their  success  t(jthis  Insti¬ 
tution. 

The  prescribed  Course  of  Study  can  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  three  months,  at  a  total  expense  for 
tuition  and  board  of  from  $35  to  $100.  Those 
wishing  to  become  members  will  be  admitted 
any  week  day  in  the  year.  There  are  no  exam¬ 
inations  at  commencement. 

The  Illustrated  Paper  of  16  iKiges,  giving  full 
information  of  tlie  Course  of  Study,  and  the 
Eastman  system  of  Training,  is  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  who  desire  it. 

Applicants  will  tiiiply  in  person  or  by  letter  to 
H.  G.  EASTMAN,  L.  L.  D.,  Prest., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Or,  for  Western  Institution  to 

E.  P.  EASTMAN,  Prin., 
Metropolitan  Hall,  Chicago,  Ill. 


TAKE  CHOICE! 

Of  a  $.'55  Sewing  Macliine,  eitlier 

WHEELER  &  WILSON, 

OB  GROVEB  &  BAKER, 

for  SIXTEEN  NEtV  Subscribers  to  the 

NEW  YOISK.  OBSEISYER, 

with  tlie  money.  $.56,  for  one  year  in  advance. 

“  Try  it  for  a  yenx.''— Christian  World. 

Sample  copies  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  /ree. 

Terms,  $3.50  a  'Tear  iii  Advance. 
SIDNEY  E.  MORSE.  JR.,  &  CO., 
_ 37  PARK  ROW,  New  York. 

"riio  ;Ooo2ac.  dfosr 

IS  lil-OAU’S  IliliUSTKATEB 


From  the  captnro  of  FORT  SUMTER.  April  M,  18G1,  to  the 
capture  of  JEFFERSON  D.WIS,  May  10. 

Einhnxcina:  UGR  Hattie  DescripUons.  30  Biographical  Slretch- 
e-^,  4  Strel  Portraits,  45  Electrotype  Portraits,  IT  Fine  3Iaps, 
Battle  aiul  a  general  Review  of  the  War. 

SOLD  ONLY  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Complete  in  one  Royal  octavo  volume,  of  more  than  700 
pacfes.  OrnameuteJ  and  Bound  in  the  most  attractivestyles. 
Prices  $1.50  and  $5.00.  With  unsurpassed  facilities  we  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  produced  the  best  and  most  salable  book  per¬ 
taining  to  tlie  war. 

The  AGitTCULTruTST  for  May  180-5.  says  :  “  We  have  already 
gpolcen  favorably  of  the  reliable  character  of  the  House  of 
II.  H.  LLOYD  &  CO.— \of  that  the  itUtials  arc  17.  II'' 
AGENTS  wishing  to  secure  exclusive  rights  must  appiv  im¬ 
mediately  to  11.  II.  LLOVD,  *.31  Jolin-st.,  New  York. 

II.  H.  L.  &  CO.,  have  tlie  Largest,  Best  and  Cheapest 
Assortment  of  Map<.  f'liarts.  Photographs,  Steel  Engravings 
and  Prints  in  tlie  I’niied  States. 

“MENTS  W ANTED 

FOR 

HOLLAND’S  LIFE  OF  LINCOLN. 

Nearly  100,000  Copies  Sold 

In  six  montlis.  Published  in  botti  tlic  English  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  language. 

Tills  is  tlie  only  reliable  and  freshly  written  biography  of 
our  late  President  published.  Tlie  author  is  so  popular  as  a 
writer  and  lecturer  lliat  tlie  people  subscribe  for  it  readily 
and  clieei'fully.  Energetic  Agents  wanted  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  to  sell  tliis  popular  work. 

GUKDON  BILE,  PcnLisnER, 
Springfleld,  Mass. 

Tlie  liargest  and  most  productive,  Sweetest  and 
most  delicious.  Hardiest  and  cverv  w.ay  the  BEST 
Blackberry  extant.  Xo  Garden  is  complete  without  it. 
Send  stamp  for  Prices,  Testimonials,  &c.,  (New  Edition)  to 
E.  WILLIAMS.  .Mont  Clair,  N.  J. 


Make  Yoaia*  4lwsa  Soap  With 


PUKE  CONCEXTIIATED  POTASH,  or  HEADY  SOAP 
MAKER.  Warranted  double  the  strength  of  common  Pot¬ 
ash,  and  superior  to  any  other  saponifier  or  ley  in  tlie  mark- 
ct,  Put  up  In  cans  of  1  pound, 2  pounds,  3  pounds,  C  pounds, 
and  12  pounds,  with  full  directions  in  Englisli  and  German 
for  making  Hard  and  Soft  Soap.  Xo  lime  is  required. 
Consumers  will  And  tills  tlie  clieapest  Potasli  in  market. 

B.  T.  BABBITT. 

Nos.  (B,  63,  CG.  07  G3,  C9,  TO,  72,  and  71  Wasiiiugton-st. 


A  CARD— To  those  Desiring'  Situations. 

PIKSIDE.XT’S  OFFICE, 
Eastman  National  Business  College, 
POUGUKEEPSIE,  N.  Y.,  OX  THE  IIUDSOX,  ) 
January  bitli,  ISGB.  { 

To  Fntrotis  and  Applicants  .-—I  have  tlie  lionor  to  an¬ 
nounce  tlie  rontiiiued  and  iuereasiiig  prosperitv  of  tliis  Iii- 
Btitntloii  and  the  growing  favor  of  iiiy  system  of  Pbactic.m, 
Business  TuainIxo. 

Tlie  demand  for  Young  and  Middle-Aged  Men  for  Spring 
and  Suiiinier  Business  has  uotbeen  so  great  in  any  preceding 
year  as  at  present. 

I  am  now  prepared  to  furnish  all  graduates  of  merit,  with 
first-class  business  posilioiis,  cither  in  the  Nortli.  West  or 
Soutli.  Those  entering  upon  liie  Course  in  Marcli  can  quali¬ 
fy  iri  time  for  Spring  and  Summer  business.  Those  com¬ 
pleting  tlie  Course  in  tlie  Spring  and  Summer  will  enjoy  tiie 
attractions  of  our  beantifiu  City  and  iis  surroundings 

In  no  place  in  the  United  States  can  a  student  spend  the 
few  months  necessary  to  complete  his  Commercial  studies 
witli  so  mncii  profit  and  pleasure  as  Iiere.  and  in  no  otlier 
plaee  are  exiieiises  so  reasonable.  Tlie  Institution  is  repre¬ 
sented  largely  in  llic  Spring  and  Summer  by  tliose  wlio  liave 
been  engaged  teaching  during  tlie  Winter,  or  attending  Lit¬ 
erary  Institutions.  Situations  can  be  fiirnislied  those  who 
desire  them  any  time  duriim  the  Sumnier  or  Fall. 

Fanners.  Mechanics,  and  Young  and  Middle-aged  Men  of 
any  calling,  who  desire  to  improve  their  present  condition  in 
life,  will  lie  assured  of  success  by  ma.storing  the  practical 
bran'-liesof  tliis  Institution.  Reference  can  be  given  to  those 
who  have  been  assisted  tolionorableand  lucrative  situations 
In  Government  Departments  in  every  City  of  tlio  Conntrv 
H.  O.  EASTAlAil,  L.  L.  D„  Piebidont 


If  yon  want  flealtliy  Bread,  use  B.  T.  B.yBBITT'S  best 
Medicinal  S.aleratus,  “Made  from  Coiiimoii  Salt." 

Bread  made  with  this  Saleratus  contains,  when  baked, 
notliiiig  but  common  salt,  water  and  flour. 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Xos.  GJ,  G,'i,  G6,  C7,  GS,  G9,  70,  72,  and  7-1  Wasiiliigton-st. 


. . . . 

BtiwaiiiiiiiiMii 

S.  TO.WASHtlsGlCiteSJTBUtJ 


Light  Biscuit  or  any  kind  of  Cake  may  be-made  with  this 
“Ye.ast  Powder”  in  13  minutes.  No  siiorteniiig  is  required 
when  sweet  milk  is  used.  Nos.  G1  to  7-1  Wasliington-st., 

NEW-YORK. 


COPPEU  Tips  protect  the  toes  of  children's  shoes.  One 

pair  will  ontwenitliree  witlioiit  lips._  Sold  everywhere. _ 

t^'-Scc  abojit  the  Patent  Sewing  Ripper  Gtrcatly 
Improved,  in  w  advertiaement  on  another  pogo 


“THE  HOETICULTUEIST,” 

Twenty-first  Annual  ‘Volume— 1866. 

A  permanent,  reliable,  and  first-class  journal,  published 
Monthly,  at  Two  Dollars  axi>  Fifty  Cents  per  Annum, 
and  devoted  to  the  OnciiAr.D,  Vineyard,  Garden  and 
Nursery,  to  culture  under  Glass,  Landscape  Gardening, 
Jiural  Architecture,  and  the  EmbelUxlimenl  and  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Country,  Suburban  and  City  Uonies,  Ilaiidsomciy 
Illustrated. 

1806— Two  Bollars  and  Fifty  Coiils;  1805, 
bound  and  post-paid,  and  1800— S4. 50  ;  1804 
and  1805,  bound  and  i>ost-pai!l,  and  1806— §0. 

GEO.  E.  &  P.  W.  WOOD5VARO, 
PublisUers,  37  Park-Row,  N.  Y. 


WOODWARD’S  COUaNTRY  HOMES. 


A  new,  practical  and  origi¬ 
nal  work  on  RURAL  AR¬ 
CHITECTURE,  elegantly 
illustrated  with  122  designs 
and  plans  of  lionses  of 
moderate  cost,  liicUidlng 
stables  and  out-buildings, 
with  a  chapter  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  balloon  frames 
Price  $1.30,  sent  post-paid. 
GEO.  E.  &  F.  \V.  WOODW-ARD, 
Publishers,  37  Park-Row,  New- York. 


THE  DEEAWAHE  €5  RAPE. 

Jnst  Published, 


A  Magniflcently  Colored 
Plate  of  the  Delaware 
Grape,  full  size,  on  heavy 
royal  paper.  From  the  Grig  1. 
nal  Painting  in  »1I  byC.  3V. 
Tice.  Suitable  for  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  any  Drawing-Room 
in  the  country.  Price  per  copy, 
mailed  free,  securely  packed. 
Three  Dollars.  Price 
per  copy.  Framed,  packed  and 
delivered  to  Expi'ess,  Seven 
Dollars.  3Vc  have  in  prepa¬ 
ration  all  tlie  other  leading 


grapes,  same  stylo  and  price, 
GEO.  E.  &  F.  W.  AVOODAV'ARD, 


Publishers,  37  Park-Row,  New-York. 


Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticnltural  Bnildings. 

A  practlc.al  work  giving  full  directions  for  Designing,  Con¬ 
structing.  and  Heating  all  classes  of  buildings  for  growing 
plants  and  ripening  fruit  under  glass,  being  tlie  result  of  an 
extensive  professional  practice  in  all  departments  of  the  de¬ 
sign  and  construction  of  Horticultural  Buildings,  and  of 
Culture  under  Glass.  Price  $1.50,  post-paid,  to  any  address. 


The  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 

A  first-class  Weekly  Agricultural  paper;  twenty-seventh 
Bcmi-annual  volume  begins  January  1st,  18GG,  832  quarto 
pages  amiually.  Two  Dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  annum. 
Embracing  an 

Asrlcultural  aepautment,  The  Foultry 
Yard,  The  Breeder  and  Grazier,  The 
Bee-keeper,  ISortietiltural  Bepart- 
ment,  Fireside  Department,  Do- 
me.stic  Eeossoiny,  Keeord  of 
tsie  Times,  Dairy  Depart¬ 
ment,  Weekly  Produce 
Markets,  etc. 

Specimen  numbers,  post-paid.  Eight  cents.  Subscriptions 
and  .Advertisements  received,  and  back  numbers  and  vol¬ 
umes  supplied. 

Address  GEO.  E.  &  F.  W.  WOODWARD, 
Publishers,  No.  37  Park-P.ow,  New-York. 


The  Gardener’s  Monthly. 

A  reliable  standard  monthly  periodical. Stli  annual  volume, 
devoted  to  all  departments  of  Horticulture.  Two  Dollars  pet 
annum;  with  tlie  Horticulturist,  Four  Dollars  peraununL 
Specimen  copies,  post  paid,  20  cents. 

Address  GEO.  E.  &  P.  W.  WOODW.VRD, 

PUIILISHERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  ALL 

AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS,  PAPERS  and  PERIODICALS. 

37  Parii-Row,  New-York. 
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AMERICAN  ACRTCUETURTST, 


pVlARCH, 


Adveitiscmeiits  $l  per  line  of  space— 14  lines  per  inch.  I 

'’'^'fouFedwari)  institute. 

Spria:;  Term  of  13  weeks  begins  March  22.  $35.00  pays  for 
Board  and  common  English.  Superior  advantages  in  every 
Department— Classical  Scientifle.  Commercial  or  Ornament¬ 
al.  Sixteen  Teachers.  Address 

Rev.  .JOSEPH  E.  KIXG,  D.  D.,  Fort  Edward.  N.  T. 


Lane’s  Pisrchasing  Agency, 

FOR  PURCHASING 

a4  tlie  lowest  regular  price,  any  thing  to  be 
procured  in  New  Yorli  City,  and  at 
other  accessible  points. 

Garden  Seeds!  Flower  Seeds! 

Extra  Iona  and  Israella  Vines,  $2  each ;  $18  per  dozen. 
Also,  Adiroudac,  Allen’s  Hybrid,  Concord,  cSsc.,  &c.  Fruit 
and  Orriamentai  Trees,  Sliruhs. 

Agriculturist,  $3  per  dozen ;  $12  per  100  in  pots. 

Russell's  Great  Proliiic,  $1.2.>  per  doz.;  $3  per  100  In  pots. 
Green  Proliiic.  $1.23  per  dozen  ;  $3  per  100  In  pots. 

Knox's  Xo.  TOO,  $'<  per  dozen;  $1.3  per  lOO. 

Also,  all  tlie  other  leading  kinds. 

Monitor  Clothes  Wringer.  10-incli  Rolls.  $8.30.  Also  hy  the 
Dozen.  Hoosier  Fodder  tuuter,  .$33.  BrinkerhofTs  Cliurn, 
$12,  i.alor's  Sheep  Dipping  Composition,  $2,  $3,  and  $5  per 
Box.  KiM'tilizers  of  all  kinds.  Trowbridge's  Grafting  Wax, 
50c.  per  lb.,  1  .c.  per  Jf  lb.,  discount  to  tee  Trade. 

Special  atteniion  given -to  procuring  Books  for  Schools 
and  Colleges,  and  to  selecting  Private  Eihraries. 

HARVEY  B,  LAKE,  151  Nassau-st. 

Kew  York, 

The  i^eatest  Thing  Yet. 

SIS  IMPLEJIBNTS  lU  OltB. 

Patent  Sewing  ISipper  Improved. 

Jiecommended  by  Orange  Judd. 

The  Patent  Sewing  Ripper  lias  inst  been  greatly  improved 
so  that  ls<.— It  lilpi  u  Sejiiii  easier,  quicker,  an. I  more 
eately  tlian  any  otlier  imnlemeiit  cm.  ;iil.— It  Cuts  :t 
Butlou-lsoie  of  any  size  nicely.  3.1.— Is  tlie  he.st  tiling 
Tvitli  wliicli  to  ScrutcU  GaSIi'ers.  Every  lady  wants  it 
fer  these,  purposes,  and  gentlemen  as  well,  will  liiul  it  4:iU, 
a  neat  and  complete  Paper  Csitter  and  Polder,  ."th. 
A  convenient  Better  Opener.  Gfli.— .\.n  excellent 
Eraser  tor  ren  oviiig  hloksaini  error.s  from  writing.  Ills 
tlius  a  most  useful  companion  for  the  Work  Table  and  the 
Writing  Desk.  I’riee  only  ,3 3  eeiifs,  or  .53  fora  single  dozen. 
Liberal  discount  hv  lar.ger  qiiamity.  Will  sell  rapidly.  Ask 
your  storekeeper  for  it.  or  send  33  cents  and  receive  it  by 
inail.  Address  A..C.  FH'CII,  1.31  Nassan-st.,  Kew-York. 


ils  Faia-Esaer, 

Wanted  by  a  Scotchman,  married,  without  family,  a  situa¬ 
tion  as  Farmer,  has  had  most  extensive  experience  in  tliis 
couiUry  tor  me  past  fifteen  yea r.s,  in  reclaiming  and  draining 
lamls,  togetlier  with  tlie  raising  of  all  kinds  of  stock.  Is 
tlioronglily  conversant  with  manures  and  their  adaptation 
to  tlie, '■various  crops  of  tlie  Farm.  To  any  gentleman  re¬ 
quiring  ills  services  the  advertiser  believes  lie  can  give  entire 
satisfaction.  Address  “M."  care  llENDERSOK  &  T'LE.MIXG, 
Seedsmen,  07  Kassau-st.,  Sew  York. 


FreiMMiaaa  Ciiester  Wialte  Fig's 

will  he  furnished  hy  the  subscribers,  either  singly  or  in  pairs 
(not  akin),  and  sent  bv  express  to  any  part  ol  the  United 
States,  Canada,  or  South  America.  For  particulars  send  for 
Circular.  Address  JAMES  YOUNG,  Jr.  &  CO. 

Marshalltown,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

H^OR  SALE. — A  tliorongli-lirccl  Prince  AHtert 
St  Suffolk  Boar,  one  year  old.”  Also  a  few  Black  Spanish 
Fowls  of  the  "Sliaw”  importation.  Address 

G.  W.  FARLEE,  Cresskill,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  AVHITE  PIGS  for  Sale.— 
Sent  liy  Express  to  all  parts  of  the  Ihiited  States,  i’or 
Circulars  and  Prices,  Address  X.  P.  BOVER  &  CO., 

Gum  Tree,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


THE 

IONA  AND  ISRAELLA 

G  R  A  F  B  S 

Greatly  surpass  all  others  in  excellence  and  value  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  The  Iona  equals  the  best  European  kinds  in  tlie  qual- 
Itv  of  Its  fruit,  and  exceeds  them  in  some  important  points, 
while  In  hardiness,  perfection  of  ripening,  and  constancy  of 
abundant  produce  it  excels  our  most  liardy  native  sorts. 

I  have  prepared  a  pamplilet  of  aliout  thirty  large  pages, 
which,  besides  other  important  matter  pertaining  to  grapes, 
contains  a  full  account  of  the  cliaracterlstics  of  tlie  IQVA 
andlSRAEBBA,  with  theirORIGIN  and  HISTORY. 

It  has  also  accurate  representations  of  IONA  and  I.SRA» 
RBltA  vines  in  bearing.  The  metliod  hy  which  these  were 
produced  will  furnish  hints  for  those  wlio  desire  to  obtain 
seedlin.gs  of  like  hardiness  and  excellence. 

It  contains  also  Price  Lists,  and  a  description  of  the  vines 
for  sale  at  Iona. 

The  great  importance  of  having  wood  (tliat  is,  buds  or 
eyes,)  from  strong,  mature  vines,  to  propagate  from,  is  fully 
recognized  and  acted  upon  by  all  intelligent  vineyardists, 
In  the  countries  where  the  vine  is  principally  cultivated. 
Only  from  the  best  wood  fi-om  tvell  developed  vines,  can  the 
best  bearing,  most  hardy  and  enduring  vines  he  produced. 
This  Is  a  fact  tliat  is  wortliy  of  particular  consideration 
“  when  everything  that  will  grow  of  tliese  new  kinds  is 
forced  into  plants  of  a  kind  that  have  so  often  dls, appointed 
buyers.”  (See  American  Agriculturist,  last  volume,  page 
879,  also  page  892.) 

Being  the  originator  of  tiiese  kinds,  and  having  tlie  original 
vines,  and  an  abundance  of  mature  wood  prepared  especial, 
ly  to  propagate  from  for  tlie  production  of  tlie  best  and  most 
liardy  plants,  I  have  in  tills  respect  as  well  as  in  many  otli- 
ers,  a  /ery  important  advantage  wliicli  no  otlier  Estahlisli- 
ment  can  command,  and  ivliicli  enaliles  me  to  ofl'er  plants 
that  for  cheapness  and  quality,  are  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  every  one  wlio  desires  to  plant  a  vine. 

For  tlie  garden  especially,  only  plants  of  high  quality  are 
recommended.  I  have  several  classes  that  are  good  vines, 
hut  not  equal  to  best  Ko.  1  for  gardens,  but  which  can  he 
confidently  recommended  as  clieap  and  excellent  for  vine¬ 
yards,  and  also  for  propagators.  These  are  not  dwarfed  hy 
defective  treatment,  hut  tvere  struck  later  in  tlie  season 
tlian  tlie  larger  plants. 

All  interested  are  invited  to  call  at  the  Island,  and  make 
thorough  examination  of  the  quality  and  character  of  the 
plants,  prices,  and  methods  of  iiropagation. 

I  would  invite  attention  to  ray  general  stock,  and  especially 
to  plants  of  Ailiroiiclac.  Rogers’  Hybrirls,  and  Al¬ 
len’s  Hybrid.  The  latter,  from  its  excellence,  beauty 
and  extreme  earliness,  deserves  a  place  In  every  garden. 
It  is- the  best  Wlilte  Grape.  I  liave  some  desirable  Delatvare 
Vines  still  unsold. 

For  the  thorough  study  of  the  subject  I  have  prepared  the 
“JI.vNU.M,  OF  TUB  Vine,”  wliieh  is  drawn  from  long  and 
extensive  experience  in  Grape  Culture.  It  is  illustrated  with 
about  one  luiiidred  and  fifty  engravings,  cliiefly  representa¬ 
tions  of  vines  of  my  own  training.  One  tvell  qualified  to 
judge  says:  “The  Chapters  on  ‘Tlie  Ripening  of  Grapes,’ 
and  ‘The  Progress  of  Taste,’  are  of  importance  to  every 
one  interested  in  good  grapes,  and  are  wortli  tlie  price  of  a 
large  volume.”  The  Manual  is  sent  for  Fifty  cents. 


PLATA  DUCKS 

Eggs  for  Sale.  .$5  per  dozen. 

Address  A.  JI.  IIALSTED,  C3  Pearl-st.,  New  York. 

Rouen  Duck  Eggs,  pure,  will  he  sent  to  order  for  $2.30  per 
dozen.  Send  stamp  and  lO  cents  for  packing. 

FRANK  CAYWOOD,  Po'keepsle,  N.  Y. 


Tlie  following  varieties  of  Pure  Bred  Poultry  and  eggs  are 
constantly  on  liand  and  for  sale;  viz.:  Bronze  Turkeys, 
NVIiite  ami  Grey  Cliina,  and  Tonlonse  Geese.  Rouen,  Ayles- 
hur.v,  and. Cayuga  I)iick.s,  Dorkings,  Polands.  Hamlmrglis, 
Leghorns.  Br.-ilnnas.  Spanish,  (Jame,  Sehrights.  Bantams, 
Faiicv  Pigeons,  I'cc..  iCc.  Also  e.ggs.  From  $2  lo  $3  per  doz. 

Address  wall  Stamp  R.  II.  HAINES. 

Box  58,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


■R^ANCY  FOWLS. — l'’lic‘;isniits,  Brnlmias,  Sp.anish, 
■«  Leghorn,  Poland.  Ilaiiilnirg.  and  other  Fowls.  Rouen  and 
Aylesbury  Ducks,  Tnrkpvs,&e..  &e.  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 

BEN'J.  HAINES,  Jr.,  Elizabetli.  N.  J. 


For  Sale,  from  the  yard  of  Mr.  SAUNDERS,  Port  Richmond, 
Staten  Island.  N.\.  Price  $12  per  trio.  Address  Mr.  SAUN¬ 
DERS,  Box  '2S5  P.  ()..  New  York. 


Italian  Queen  Bees. 

I  have  as  good  and  pure  stock  as  can  he  found  In  the  coun¬ 
try.  For  prices,  &c.,  send  for  Clt'c.nlar. 

VV.  C.  CGNHIT.  Grianell,  Iowa. 


For  nearly  a  decade,  many  thousands  have  yearly  folI03ved 
the  directions  of  the  Manual,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
I  do  not  know  of  6ne  that  has  found  them  erroneous  or  de¬ 
fective.  Readers  of  the  Manual  will  learn  the  proper  use  of 
“Pots”  and  “Borders”  in  propagation,  and  how  to  judge 
of  the  quality  of  plants. 

Club  propositions  sent  with  the  pamphlet  without  charge. 
Tliese  offer  most  liberal  and  advantageous  terms  to  all  pur- 
chasers,  wlietlier  by  dozens,  to  be  sent  to  one  address,  or 
singly  hy  mall  to  as  many  dill'ereiit  otiices,  or  by  limidreds, 
or  hy  tlioiisands.  Samples  of  vines  sent  on  application,  and 
engravings  and  otlier  facilities  afforded  to  tliose  m  lio  desire 
to  form  clubs.  Tlie  sale  reception  of  llie  vines  is  in  all  cases 
guaranteed. 


A  fine  Engraving  of  a  hrancli  of  the  ISRAEbLA  3vith 
tliree  buiiolies  natural  size,  sent  for  Fifty  cents. 

A  beautifully  Colored  Plate  of  a  hnncli  and  hrancli  ot 
tlie  IONA  sent  for  $1.50.  Tlie  same  to  .\genta  for  cliihs, 
for  $1.  Plain  Lithographs  of  I  DN.-V  with  hrancli  and  leaf, 
Twenty  cents. 

C.  W.  Sonsj, 


(near  Peeksklll.)  IVestcliester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


^50,000 


GRAPE  VINES  FOR  SALE  of 
Concord.  Hartford.  Catawba,  Dela¬ 
ware.  Norton's,  Clinton,  and  other  v.-ilnalile  .sons.  Also 
‘200,000  Cuttings  of  the  above  sorts.  Send  Postnec  slump  for 
Catalogue.  DR.  H.  Schroder. 

Bloomington,  Illinois. 


SUGAR  CANE  SEED. 

IVe  are  now  prepared  to  Dll  orders  from  Choice  liots 
(carefully  selected  by  ourselves,  and  wliich  we  can  safely 
recommend  as  Pure)  of  the  Best  'Varieties  of 

SOEaO  AND  IMPEDE  SEED. 

Dealers  supplied  on  liberal  terms.  Send  for  Seed  Cireu- 
iar  containing  Price  List,  and  .Directions  for  Planting,  etc. 


THE  SORGO  HAND  BOOR  for  186G. 

Containing  valuable  information  on  tlie  culture  of  Sorgo 
and  the  manufacture  of  Syrup  and  Sugar  therefrom; 
also  a  full  illustrated  description  of  the  celebrated 

“  COOK’S  EVAPORATOR,” 

AND  THE 

SENT  FREE  OF  CHARGE.  ^ 

On  application  to  our  address. 

BLiYMYEK,  HATES  &  BAY, 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 


[P’xAi-e  Oaiie  ^eed. 

Regular  Sorgo— bv  mail,  40  cents  ^  Ib.  By  Express.  25  lbs. 
or  le'ss,  23  cents  Ib.;  over  '25  lbs..  15  cents  ^  tb  Liberian 
Oomseeaiia.  or  Otaheitan  Neeazaiia,  and  Early  Sorgo,  by 
mail,  50  cents  1?  Ib.;  liy  Express.  25  Bs.  or  les-',  30  eents"  lb., 
over  25  Bs .  25  rents  ^  B.,  package  inelnded.  'I'liis  seed  is 
warranted  to  he  pure,  being  raised  under  our  special  direc¬ 
tion,  and  from  crops  yielding  ‘200  to  300  gallons  per  acre. 

Address  CLARK  SORGO  .MACHINE  CO.. 

Cliieiiinatl,  Ohio. 

Jlanufactnrers  of  Sorgo  Maclilnery,  Drag  Saws,  Bells,  Corn 
Crusliers.  &c.,  &c.  Sorgo  Hand  Book,  and  specimen  copy  of 
the  Sorgo  Journal  sent  free. 


I’armers!  do  yon  want  New-Eiiglaiid  grown  seed  left  at 
voiir  doors  as  clieaply  as  it  is  sold  in  Bo'ston.  New-York.  or 
Pliiladelpliia?  I  have  intr''dneed  my  Hubbard  Squash, 
Marhleliead  .Mamniotli  Calibage,  and  a  score  of  oilier  new 
vegetables  to  tlioiisands  of  farmers,  and  am  readv  to  send 
them  to  tlioiisands  more.  Catalogue  sent  gratis  to  all  who 
applv.  It  eoiitains  a  list  of  nearly  three  liniidred  varieties  of 
(■arden  Seed,  (many  of  them  new  and  rare,  and  not  to  bo 
found  in  any  otlier  Catalogue.)  a  large  portion  of  wliicli  are 
of  my  owi  growing.  Never  fear  to  order  my  seed,  as  I 
%oarrant  51?t-to  reach  the  purclia.ser.  Send  early  before  the 
great  rush  comes.  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 

Marhleliead,  Mass. 


ANOTHER  SPLENDID  NOVELTY  from 
JAPAN. 

striped  Beaved  Japanese  Maize. 

This  beautiful  and  valuable  addition  to  our  ornamental 
foliage  plants  was  obtained  in  Jajiaii.  liy  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg, 
tlie  well-known  Nnrser.vimin  and  Hortienltiirist,  at  New  York, 
wlio  sent  seeds  of  it  to  liis  hrotiier,  Mr.  James  Hogg,  in  tlie 
spring  of  1884. 

It  appears  to  he  a  variety  of  Ze.i  Ciiragua,  or  tlie  Peruvian 
Maize,  as  it  in  many  respects  differs  froin  tlie  Zea  Mays,  or 
Indian  Corn,  as  it  is  called  in  tlie  United  States.  It  gro'ws  to 
a  liiglit  of  from  five  to  six  feet,  and  lias  its  foliage  alternate¬ 
ly  opposite  ;  the  foliage  is  Irom  two  to  three  inclies  wide  and 
about  four  feet  in  length.  It  is  beautifully  and  evenly 
striped,  or  ribboned  with  alternate  stripes  iif  green  and 
wliite,  and  in  its  earlier  stages  of  growtii  is  also  striped  with 
rose  color.  It  resembles  tlie  Arirada  donax  variegata  In 
npiiearance,  hut  is  of  a  much  more  elegant  and  imposing 
habit.  Notliiiig  in  the  ivay  of  a  foliage  plant  can  exceed  in 
gracefulness  and  beauty,  a  group  of  three  to  five  plants  of 
fills  variety  of  Zea.  Tlie  .subscrilier  is  liappv  to  announce 
tliat  lie  lias  secured  Hie  entire  stock  of  tills  splendid  novelty, 
and  now  offers  tlie  seeds  ill  packets  containing  Twenty 
.*>ee«ls  at  >J.3  <■•*.  per  pacUef.  .5  paeiccts  for  SI. 
The  Trade  supplied  upon  tlie  most  liberal  terms. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS,  Siiringfleld,  Mass. 


Mew  WIlifie  Blelytm. 

Die.lytra  (Dicenlra)  Spectabilis  alba. 

Another  year's  trial  confirms  what  we  liave  previously  said 
of  tills  cliarining  novelty.  Its  delicate  blossoms,  graceful 
habit,  and  beautiful  foliage,  will  cause  it  to  bee.ome  a  gener¬ 
al  favorite,  and  no  garden,  however  small,  will  be  complete 
williont  it.  It  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  witli  the  original 
variety,  and  as  a  decorative  plant  for  tlie  cemetery  It  stands 
unrivaled. 

Strong  and  well  rooted  Pot  Plants  ivill  be  ready  for  deliv¬ 
ery  about  tlie  first  of  ,\pril,  and  will  he  mailed  jiosbpaid  lo 
ahv  address  in  tlie  I'nioii  upon  receipt  of  tlie.price.  One 
Plant,  $1 ;  Six  Plants,  $5 ;  Twelve  Plants.  .$9.  A  few  one 
year  old  ground  roots  for  propagation.  $5  each. 

Address  B.  Ji.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 


NEW  GEOP  ONION  SEED. 

Tlie  following  varieties  will  he  mailed  post-paid,  during 
the  months  of  Janniiry  and  February,  upon  receipt  of  the 
prices  atUxed:  Prices  for  larger  quantities  upon  .application. 

per  oz.  4  oz.’s.  pound.  I  Ib. 

Large  Red  M'elberslleld . 20  cts.  70  cts.  *1  15  $‘2  00 

I.arge  Yellow  Dnteb . ‘25  “  SO  “  $l  -25  $2  2.5 

Trcllow  Danvers  (true) _  '25  “  SO  “  $1.30  .$2.30 

tVbitc  Porlugal  . 33  “  $1  20  “  $2  00  $3  7.3 

Potato  Onion  Sets,  per  quart,  50 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS,  Sprlngtield,  JIa.ss. 


€Saa€i»a'’y  Seed. 

The  Great  isub.<!it(tutc  for  Coffee. 

A  supply  of  the  geiinine  article  just  reecived  by  the  Sub¬ 
scriber.  and  will  he  mailed,  po.st-paid,  to  all  applicants  upon 
receipt  of  pi-iee  afflved.  Packets  eontaining  1  oiinec,  '20  cts.; 
8  oimee.s,  SOcenls;  l  pound.  $l.5(i.  Directions  for  ciilturo 
and  curing  accompany  each  package.  Address 

B.  K.  BUSS,  Springfield,  Mass. 


1866.] 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Ill 


RARE  and  BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS. 

SELECT  VEGETABLES, 

B.  K  BLISS, 

Importei’  and  G-ro-wei*  of* 

GARDEN  VEGETABLE  &  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
Springfield,  E^ass., 

"Would  invite  attention  to  his  large  and  well  selected  as¬ 
sortment  or  the  above,  comprising  the  newest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  varieties,  both  of  European  and  Home  Productions, 
the  quality  of  wliicli  can  not  be  surpassed. 

For  a  List  of  whicli,  see  his 

Illti§trated  ISeed  Catalogue 
and  CJwide  t©  the  Flower  and 
Kitchen  CJardeii. 

The  Eleventh  Edition,  with  supplementforl866,  enlarged 
and  improved,  contains  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Pages 
of  closely  printed  matter,  with  many  New  and  Beautiful 
Illustrations,  and  a  descriptive  list  of  upwards  of  Two 
Thousand  Varieties  of  Flower  and  Vegetahle  Seeds, 
including  mauv  Charming  Novelties,  now  otfered  for  the 
first  time  In  tliis  country,  with  e.\pUcU  directions  for  their 
culture.  Also,  a  list  of 

Upwards  of  One  Hundred  Varieties  of  Frencli 
Hybrid  Giadiolns, 

embracing  many  new  varieties  not  before  offered,  and 
otlier  SuMJtEB  Flowekimg  Bulbs.  To  which  is  added 
a  list  of  a  few  of  the  clioicest  varieties  of  Guapes,  Straw- 
BEBRtES,  ItASPBERRrEs,  and  otlier  Small  Fuiuts,  Beddixo 
Plants,  etc.,  etc.,  cultivated  at  Ins  gardens,  with  mncli  oth¬ 
er  useful  liifonnation  upon  llie  suh.iect  of  Gardening  gener¬ 
ally,  widen  will  be  found  useful  to  the  experienced  amateur 
as  well  as  those  about  to  commence  tiie  deliglitful  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Gardening. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed,  post  paid,  to  all  applicants  enclos¬ 
ing  Twenty-five  Cents. 

POTATOES  F®K  ' 

Goodrich’s  Ne"W  Seedlings. 

Early  Goo'lricli.— The  experience  of  many  growers 
the  past  season  lias  proved  this  to  be  the  earliest  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  productive  varieties  in  cultivation. 

peck.  bun!).  hbl. 

§1  50  $5  00  $TJ  00 

Calico.— A  Seedling  of  the  Garnet  Chili,  a  little  earlier 
than  that  variety,  lias  a  firm  crisp  llesli.  cooks  ivliite  and  dry. 

peck.  bussh.  bbl. 

$1  00  $3  50  $r  50 

■  Gleason.— Of  good  size,  line  grain,  white  solid  flesh,  very 
productive.  peck.  b'ish.  bbl. 

$1  50  $3  00  $12  00 

Garnet  Cliili.— Large  and  productive,  a  good  keeper, 
flue  for  general  crop  peck.  biinh.  bbl. 

73  $1  00  $5  00 

Cnzco.— Wliite  flesh,  good  size  and  flavor,  and  enor¬ 
mously  productive.  peck.  bneb.  bbl. 

73  $2  00  $5  CO 

Early  Stevens.-iV  new  variety  from  Northern  Ver¬ 
mont,  extra  early,  of  excellent  qualii.v,  very  productive, 

peck.  bimli.  bbl. 

75  $2  00  $5  00 

Extra  Early  White.— Very  early,  of  large  size,  flesh 
very  wlilte,  flue  flavor,  a  flue  market  variety. 

lieck.  bnxh.  bbl. 

75  $2  00  $5  00 

Early  Sovereign.— A  favorite  early  sort,  of  good 
quality,  keeps  well.  ijeei.  bmh.  bbl. 

75  $2  50  $(>  00 

Early  "Wendell.-One  of  the  largest  of  llie  early  vari¬ 
eties,  very  productive,  and  uniformly  of  good  quality. 

peck.  bii,\'li.  bbl. 

75  $2  00  $5  00 

DelmaUoy.— A  new  second  early  variety  from  Ireland, 
medium  size,  of  excellent  flavor,  very  productive. 

peck.  b7(S!li.  bbl. 

75  $2  50  $0  00 

Jfackson  White.— -An  excellent  second  early  sort, 
mucli  cultivated  in  New  England,  flesh  very  wliite  and  of 
flne  flavor.  peck.  O'M//.  bbl. 

75  $2  00  $5  00 

Sew  AVhlte  Peach  Blow.— decided  improve¬ 
ment  upon  tile  well-known  “  .Jersey  Peach  Blow,”  flesh  wliite, 
floury,  of  most  excellent  quality,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended,  a  first  rate  market  variety. 

peck.  b7ish.  bbl. 

75  $2  00  $3  00 

tOTATOE*?  BTf  MAIL.,— For  the  accommodation 
of  those  who  reside  at  a  distance  from  Ilailroads  and  Express 
Offices,  we  will  send  a  package  containing  Pour  Pounds 
of  eitlier  of  tlie  above  varieties  bv  mail,  post- paid,  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  One  Dollar.  No  less  than  $1.0)  worth  nor  more 
than  one  kind  in  a  package  will  he  sent  by  mail. 

Address  '  B.  K.  BLISI,  Springlleid,  Mass. 

CB0I€E  VARIETIES  of  the  TOMATO. 

The  following  varieties  of  this  valuable  esculent  will  be 
mailed  to  applicants  upon  receipt  of  tlie  price  affixed  : 

Tilden’s  New  Seedling —A  new  and  trnlv  valua¬ 
ble  variety,  oval  shaped,  tlie  color  a  brilliant  scarlef,  skin 
smooth,  glossy,  and  rarely  wrinkled,  very  productive,  an 
excellent  market  variety,  packet.  23  cents. 

Extra  Early  "Forlt,  the  earliest  variety,  very  prolific, 
of  good  size,  and  fine  quality,  packet,  13  cents. 

The  Cook’s  Favorite— Fruit  of  medium  size, 
roundish  or  oval,  smooth,  of  a  rich  di'cn  color,  fine  flavor, 
very  solid  and  prolific,  an  excellent  market  variety,  p'kt.  IDc. 

Lestev’s  Perfeetof!,  frnit  of  large  size,  pinkish  red, 
remarkably  solid  and  of  flne  flavor,  p.ackct,  Ij  cents, 
fllammoth  Chilruahua,  often  weiglisl  and3  lbs.  2.3c. 
New  Erect  French,  or  Tree  Tomato,  grows  np- 
rlglit  like  a  bush,  fruit  solid  and  of  flne  quality,  very  orna¬ 
mental,  fine  for  pot  culture,  packet,  10  cents. 

Also,  the  following  varieties  at  10  cents  per  packet; 

Early  Apple;  Bear  Sliaped;  Yellow  Plum;  lied  and 
Tcllow  Cherry  ,  Fejee  Island ,  New  Wliite;  Large  Yellow; 
Strawberry.  One  packet  eacli  of  the  13  varieties, 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass; 


^eed§  for  the  Farm  St  t^arden. 

The  following  seeds,  the  purity  and  vitality  of  which  can 
be  confidently  recommended,  will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States,  upon  receipt  of  the  price 
affixed. 

BEETS'-Early  Bassano . . 5 

Early  Blood  Turnip,  Orange  Tur¬ 
nip,  Long  Blood . 

White  Sugar,  Long  lied.  Yellow 

Globe,  .tfiingel . 

Cabbage- Early  York,  Large  York, 

Rfittpi’spn 

Early  Sugar  Loaf  (French),  lied" 

Dutch  . 

Premium  Flat  Dutcli.  Fi-ench  Ox 
Heart.  Drumhead,  Large  Ber¬ 
gen.  Stone  Mason,  Drumhead 

Savoy .  -10 

Winiiingstadt,  Improved  E.ariy 
Wakelield,  Little  Pixie,  Im¬ 
proved  American  Savoy,  New 

Dwarf  in  in . 

Marblehead  Mammoth,  enormous 

size,  very  solid  . p’kt. . 

Cauliflower- Half  Early  Paris, 

sure  to  head . 

Earlv  Dutcli,  London,  Asiatic, 

Walclieren  .  .  "" 

Carter's  Mammotli,  Lenormand, 

Early  Erfurt. .  . p'kt 

Celery— Seymour’s  Wliite,  Clirystal 

White,  lied  solid . 

Incomparable  Dwarf.  Crimson, 

Dwarf  Imperial,  purple _ p'kt.. 

Carrot— Improved  Long  Orange,  ex¬ 
tra  deep  color  .  .  ‘20 

French  Long  Orange.  Wliite  Bel¬ 
gian.  Aliringliam .  15 

Extra  Early  Short,  Early  Horn _ 

Cucumber- Extra  Early  Ilussian, 

Long  Green . 

Early  Frame,  White  Spine,  Short 

Green . 

Corn— Extra  Early  Dwarf  Sugar . 

lied  Coh  Sugar,  Evergreen,  Mam- 

inofli  Sweet . 

Egg  Plant— Imiiroved  New  York 

Purple,  (very  large) . oz... 

KoiiL  Ha  BE.— Early  White  Vienna, 

Purple,  (very  large.)  . 

Lettuce- Early  Silesia,  Summer  Cab¬ 
bage .  . 

Large  Indian,  Palis  Green  and 

While  Cos .  . 

Muskmelon— Green  Citron,  Nutmeg, 

Christiana . 

tVhite  Japan,  extra  fine  flavor.  .. 

Watermelon— Mountain  Sweet, 

Black  Spanish  .  15 

Parsnip- Long  Wliite,  Hollow  CroM'n  L5 

Sutton's  Student . 

Peas— Extra  Early.  Dan  O’Kourke,  qt. 

Tom  Thnmh,  per  quart  . 

Cliampion  of  England,  Prince  Al¬ 
bert.  per  quart . 

Pepper— Large  Sweet  Mountain,  ex¬ 
tra  fine  . 

llADisn— F  r  e  n  c  li  Turnip,  Olive 

shaped  or  Long  Scarlet . 

Salsify— A  Vegetahle  O.vster . 

Spinach— Hound  and  Priekly 
Squash— Snm.  Crookneck,  Early  Bush 

Boston  Marrow.  Hubbard . 

Canada  Crookneck,  pure  ext.  tine. 

Yokoliama,  Turban  ...  p'kt  . 

Turnip— Early  Fiat  Dutch,  Early 
Hed  Top.  'Large  Yellow  Globe, 

Cow  Horn,  Long  White  Freneli, 

Yellow  Aberdeen  . 

RuTABAOAr-Skirving's  Pm-ple  Top, 

Laing’s . 

Sage— S'uniiner  Savory,  Sweet  Marjo¬ 
ram.  Thvme,  Basil,  Lavender,  etc.. 

No  order  will  he  executed  at  the  above  rates  for  less  than 
tlie  amount  specified.  When  smaller  quantities  are  ordered, 
lliev  will  be  sent  at  packet  prices.  For  a  more  complete  list 
of  Seeds  witli  directions  for  enUnre.  See  onr  Catalogue,  and 
“Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden.” 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Collections  of  Kitchen  Garden  Seeds. 

A  complete  assortment  op  vegetable  seeds  for  one 
tear’s  supply,  for  a  large  or  small  garden. 
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The  following  Collections  are  made  nn  in  the  most  liberal 
manner,  care  being  taken  to  give  a  sufficient  quantity  of  all 
the  finest  varietiies  and  most  usetul  sorts  of  Vegetables  re¬ 
quired  in  the  Kitclien  Garden. 

Assortment  No  5,  contains  .55  varieties . $3.00 

No.  0.  ”33  •  . 2.00 

No.  7,  •  15  •  . 1.00 

The  above  are  prepared  exprea.sly  for  sending  liy  mail,  and 
will  lie.  sent  post-paid,  upon  receipt  of  prices  annexed  : 

Larger  Colleetions  wlileh  can  lie  safely  sent  by  express  to 
any  part  of  the  country,  as  follows: 

No.  1,  $20.03 ;  No.  2.  $15.00 ,  No.  3.  $10.00  ;  No.  4,  $5  00. 

For  a  List  of  the  contents  of  each  Collection,  sec  Catalogue 
pages  87  and  88.  Address  B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

PRIZE  CUCUMBERS  FOR  FORCING. 

Geneva  I  Grant— A.  now  and  snperb  variety  either  for 
exhibition  or  the  table,  perfect  in  form,  polid  and  crisp,  and 
of  a  most  as:roeable  flavor.  Manv  specimens  were  irrown 
the  past  summer  averasins  24  to*  39  inches  in  length.  It 
succeeds  well  also  in  tlie  open  {rround.  X^ackets  containin'; 
10  Seeds,  25  cents.  Also  the  followini;  Enirlish  and  German 
varieties,  at  25  cents  per  packet.  Avre’s  Perpetual  Black 


above  varieties  will  be  mailed  to  appjieants  upon  receipt  of 
price  affixed.  Address  H.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Connecticut  Sect  Leaf  Tobacco  Seed. 

Be  Sure  and  Get  tlie  Best. 

A  superior  lot  raised  exnrossly  for  the  subscriber  by  one 
of  the  most  successful  cultlvalors  in  the  Valley  of  the  Con- 
neet'cnt.— Packets  witli  fjcll  (llrecti07iii  fnr  cMitiii-e.  c/iri//0, 
prtcki77(f,  t(’c..  will  be  mailed,  post  paid,  to  all  applicants  at 
the  following  r.aies:  1  ounce.  50  cents,  4  ounces,  $1..50:  14 
pound.  $2.50 ;  1  pound,  $4.00.  Prices  to  dealers  in  larger 
quantities  will  be  given  upon  application. 

B.  K,  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 


COLLECTIONS  OF  FLOWER  SEEDS 

BY  MAIL. 

For  the  accommodation  of  those  who  love  the  cultivation 
of  Flowers,  but  who  reside  at  a  distance,  from  wliere  they 
can  be  procured,  we  have  selected  from  our  large  assort¬ 
ment  of  Flower  Seeds  the  most  showy  varieties,  and 
those  of  c.asy  culture,  and  put  them  up  in  assortments,  which 
will  he  sent  post-paid  to  any  address  in  the  Union  at  tlie 
following  prices: 

Assovtmejit  No.  1— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of 
Annuals,  $1.00. 

Assoi'fim’iit  No.  3— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of 
Biennials  and  Perennials,  $1.00. 

Assorfmeiif  No.  3— contains  ten  extra  varieties  of  An¬ 
nuals  and  Perennials,  embracing  many  of  the  new  and 
choicest  in  cultivation,  $1.00. 

Assortment  No.  4— contains  five  verv  choice  varieties, 
selected  from  Ps-izi-  Flower-;,  of  English  Pansies, 
German,  Carnation  and  Pieotoe  Pinks,  Verbenas,  Truf 
faut’s  French  Asters.  Double  Hollyhocks,  .$1.00. 

Any  one  remitting  $3.00  rvill  receive  tlie  four  assortments, 
postage  free. 

Assortment  Wo.  .'5— contains  fifteen  very  select  varieties 
of  Green-house  Seeds,  $3.00. 

Assortment  No.  G— contains  one  hundred  varieties  of 
Annuals.  Biennials  and  Perennials,  including  maily  ue\v 
and  choice  varieties,  $5.00. 

Assortment  No.  t'— contains  fifty  varieties  of  Annuals, 
Biennials  and  Perennials,  $2.50. 

A.ssortment  No.  8— contains  twenty  varieties  of  hardy 
Annuals.  Biennials  and  Perennials,  for  sowing  in  tlie 
autumn,  $1.00. 

B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Seeds  ©f  Florists’  FI®%^ers. 

The  attention  of  Amateurs  and  1''lorists  is  invited  to  the 
following  list  wliicli  iiave  been  oarefnlly  selected  fi-om  the 
stocks  of  several  of  the  most  successful  European  and  Amer¬ 
ican  growers,  and  .are  believed  to  bo  superior  to  any  ever 
before  offered  in  lliis  country.  Mailed,  post-paid,  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  affixed,  to  any  .address  in  the  Union. 

p'kt. 

ANTiRRHlNTrM  (Snapdragon',  finest  liyliridized. . .  25 

Asters.  Truffaut’s  Peonv  flowered,  the  tinest  grown..  ’25 

Auricula,  from  tlie  finest  ‘prize  varieties . 1 . 25 

Balsams,  Glennv’s  and  Smiili’s  prize,  niicqnaled.  enc/i  .  25 

Bkllis  Perennius,  (Double  Daisy),  a  general  favorite _ 25 

Calceolarias,  Herbaceous  and  Rhrnliliy  varielies  saved 
from  most  bcantiful  spotted  and  mottled  flowers,  each..  50 

CiNERARFAs,  from  the  newest  and  best  manied  sorts . 50 

Cockscombs  iiroducing  immense  eomlis .  ..  25 

Carnation  &  Picotee  I’inks.  from  named  varieties.eaeA  50 

do  perpetual  flowering  for  pot  enitnre . 50 

Geraniums,  Scarlet,  from  finest  variegated  foliaged  vars.  25 
do  from  “Bull’s  superb  collections”  of  all  the  new¬ 
est  varielies .  . . ,50 

Pelargoniums,  from  finest  F.ng.  and  Fr’eli  pi  izc  flowers  50 

Gladiolus,  from  a  collection  of  125  varielies . 25 

Gloxinias,  from  tlie  finest  erect  and  drooping  varielies. .  50 
Hollyhocks,  from  onr  own  collection  of  75  varieties  pro¬ 
ducing  flowers  fully  donlile  of  evei  y  sliade  of  color _ 25 

Lantana,  from  named  flowers .  25 

Mimulus,  from  Hie  finest  new  liyliridized  varieties _ _  25 

do  New  Double^owering  ‘‘r!nll’a”;IIie  leiuling  nov- 
cltvof  tile  season,  never  before  offered  in  tliis  conntry.$l  00 
Pansies,  from  tlie  tinest  Englisli  sliow  flowers  ."...50 

do  New  Fanev,  Iieantifullv  edged  marlded  *  varieg’d.  50 
do  Bine,  Yellow,  tVliite.  Black,  Bronze,  Striped,  Yel- . 
low  margined;  Violet  liordcred  with  wliite;  Mai"- 

ided  purple,  ill  separate  pnekels,  (’mji .  25 

(Tlie  eollection  of  eleven  varieties  of  Pansies. . .  .$2  50) 
Petunias.  Double,  carefully  liybridized  by  a  noted  Ger¬ 
man  Florist . 25 

Petunias.  Buchanan’s  Hybrid,  from  Hie  finest  mottled 

and  variegated  varieties . 25 

PoRTULACA.  New  Donble.in  manye.olors,  prodiieingtlow- 

ers  as  donlde  as  Hoses,  a  mo.st  desiralile  acquisition . 50 

Primula  Si.nknsis  (Cliinese  I’rimrose);  saved  from  Hie 

finest  fringed  varieties.  Hose,  and  tVliite,  ecc/i .  50 

Stocks,  New  German,  large  flowering,  fine.st  mixed . 25 

do  Scarlet  and  White  Intermediate.  (Covenc  Garden 

varieties),  ew/i .  25 

do  New  Wliite  Wall-flower  leaved,  flne,  for  pots .  23 

Sweet  tVtLLiAMS,  Hun  Fs  Perfection  and  Auricula 
Flowered,  heantirully  margined,  laced  and  mottled, 

uncqualed  forlieantv . end/..  25 

Tnoi'tEOLUM,  tinest  liybridized  bedding  varieties  of  every 

sliade .  25 

Tropgiolum  Lobbianum,  and  its  liybrids  for  grcen-liouse 

cnllure,  manv  colors  mixed . 23 

^Vall-floaver's,  finest  double,  niueli  improved . 23 

Tlie  foregoing  collection  of  iG  varieties  for . SlU-OO* 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS,  Seeds/yinn  n/id  FlO'/'M, 

Springfield,  JIass. 

SScddliig  Plasats,  fey  Mail. 

strong  and  healthy  Plants  of  Hie  following  varieties  will 
be  securely  packed  and  mailed  post-paid,  to  any  address  in 
the  United  States,  upon  receipt  of  the  price  affixed. 

12  nioiitlily  Cuviiatioiis,  in  difl'erent  varieties. .  .$3.00 
12  Hai’ily  Cai’iiatioiis  and  L’icolces,  in  dificrent 

varieties.  . 2.50 

12  Flori'ts’  Plnlcs,  in  different  varieties  .  2.50 

12  Poinpouc  Clivysiintlicnnims,  in  difl'erent 

varieties .  ...  2.50 

12  Daige  Floxvei'iiig  Cliiy.saiitlienmiiis,  in 

different  varieties .  2..50 

12  DoiiDle  Fcvci-fews,  in  difl'erent  varieties . 2.50 

F4  Piiolisias.  _  ”  .  2.00 

1’2  Scarlet  Geraniums,  ”  2.50 

12  Heliotropes,  ”  ”  2.00 

12  Bantaiias,  ”  "  2.00 

12  Petunias,  ”  ”  2.00 

I ’2  Pliloxes,  ”  ”  . 2  00 

12  Pansies,  "  ”  ..■  '^.aO 

G  Salvias,  ”  ”  1.'25 

12  Daiilias.  (Pot roots.)  ”  ’  2.:50 

12  liillipiit  Dahlias,  (Pot  roots,)  ’  3.00 

12  Veriietias,  ”  ”  l.’O 

25  Verbenas.  ”  ”  2.75 

3  Tritoina  Uyavia,  ”  L75 

O  Pot  Bo,ses.  '■  ..  2.00 

G  Hyl>vi*i  Perpetiiai.  "  ”  .  2..50 

12  Gladiol'is.  finest  varieties,  mixed . 2.00 

1’2  Donlile  Italian  Tnlieiosc',  .  2.00 

3  ,Tapan  Lilies,  Hnbnim,  Koseimi,  Allmm . l.aQ 

The  selection  of  varieties  to  be  left  willi  us.  No  orders 
will  lie  filled  for  less  than  the  amount  speeified.  at  Hie  prices 
named.  B.  K,  BLISS,  Sprin,gflcld,  Mass, 
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Open  Page  Ailverlisements,  $1.25  per  line  of  space. 


GRE.iT  IMERICl  TEA  CO.’S 


SEDRIT! 


The  gre.at  secret  of  the  unparalleled  success  of  THE 
GREAT  AMERICAN’  TE.V  COMl'ANV  is  in  the  fact  that 
their  rate  of  profit  is  based  upon  exop.mous  s.vles  a 
small  percentage.  Tlie  extent  of  business  done  enables  tliem 
to  buy  Teas  l)y  tlie  cargo,  and  to  sell  them  at  the  usual  cargo 
prices,  thereby  .saving  from  three  to  five  profits  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  or  about  on’e  hundred  per  cent.  The  retail  trade 
of  the  Company  is  based  upon  a  sale  of  1,000  chests  per  week. 

The  Company  have  leased  extensive  warehouses  in  the 
most  central  locations,  and  fitted  them  up  in  a  style  of  mag¬ 
nificence  very  f.ir  surpassing  anything  ever  before  known  in 
this  country.  It  has  heen  the  aim  of  the  Company  to  select 
localities  that  cannot  fail  to  convene  all  sections  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis  and  surrounding  cities.  The  prices  being  uniform, 
customers  can  select  cither  of  our  stores  mentioned  below, 
as  may  best  accommodate  them.  By  examining  our  list  of 
prices,  consumers  of  Tea  and  Coffee  will  see  that  they  have 
been  PAYING  ENORMOUS  PROFITS. 

The  Company  continue  to  sell  at  the  following  prices: 
OOLONG,  40c.,  .50c.,  COc.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  pound. 
MIXED,  40c,,  noc.,  COc.,  70c.,  80c.,  OOo.,  best  $1  per  pound. 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST,  50c.,  COc.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10, 
best  $1.20  per  pound. 

GREEN  TEjVS,  50c.,  COc.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25 
per  pound. 

YOUNG  HYSON,  50o.,  COc.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25 
per  pound. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
I.MPERIAL  and  GUNPOWDER,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 

These  Teas  are  chosen  for  their  intrinsic  worth,  keeping 
in  mind  health,  economy,  and  a  high  degree  of  pleasure  in 
drinking  them. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  &  GROUND  DAIEY. 

GROUND  COFFEE,  20c.. 25c.,  30c..  35c.— best  40c.  per  pound. 
Hotels.  Saloons,  Boardlng-Ilouse  keepers  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantitl-  s  of  Coffee,  can  economize  In  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  and  DINNER  COF¬ 
FEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $1  per  pound  by  purchas¬ 
ing  their  Teas  of  the 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

Kos.  31  and  33  VESEY  ST.,  corner  Church-st. 

No.  640  BROADWAY,  corner  Bleecker-st. 

No.  503  EIGHTH  AYE.,  near  Thlrty-seventh-st. 

No.  30.J  FULTON-ST.,  BROOKLYN,  Corner  Concord  at. 

Country  Clubs,  Hand  and  Wagon  Peddlers,  and  small 
stores  (of  which  class  we  are  supplying  many  thousands,  all 
Of  which  are  doing  well),  can  have  their  orders  promptly  and 
faithfully  filled  :  and  iu  case  of  cldhs,  can  have  each  party's 
name  marked  ou  their  pack.ages  as  directed  by  sending  tlieir 
orders  to  Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey-st.  We  return  thanks  to  par¬ 
ties  wlio  have  taken  an  Interest  In  getting  up  clulis. 

CliUBS  ordering  more  than  Tliirty  Dollars  c.an  have  the 
goods  sent  by  Express,  and  pay  the  expenses  on  delivery  of 
the  goods.  Orders  for  less  than  Thirty  Dollars  had  better 
Bend  Post-Office  Drafts,  or  money  with  the  order. 


For  the  purpose  of  showing  p.arties  how  to  get  up  clubs, 
we  append  an  order  received  a  few  day.s  since— and  it  is  only 
one  of  a  great  many,  which  vary  in  amount  from  $00  to  $.500- 
with  the  reply  in  answer  to  our  request  for  permission  to 
publish : 

Erik  Railway  Transportation  Opfice,  ) 
Dunkirk,  Jan, 29,  1800.  { 


The  Great  American  Tea  Cnmpiiini  ; 

Dear  Sirs  :— Yoiir.s  of  the  291h  of  January  is  received  and 
duly  considered ;  In  answer  I  would  say  that  1  have  not  the 
least  ob.tections  to  your  piihlishing  my  order  in  full  or  other¬ 
wise.  as  you  may  wish  :  in  fact  I  should  prefer  tliat  you  would; 
It  may  lie  the  means  of  bringing  'oefore  the  working  classthe 
advantage  to  them  of  forming  themselves  into  cliihs,  and 
purchasing  tlieir  Teas  and  Coffees  at  the  Great  American  Tea 
Company's  Store.  We  still  rem  iln,  yours.  &c..  Box  No.  .303. 

J.  W.  CGOPEf!. 
RETAIL  DEPARTMENT. 

New  5’obk,  Jan.  15,  ISGO. 

J.  W.  Cooper,  Dunkirk.  N.  Y. 

Bought  of  THE  GRE.VT  A.MERIC.VN  TEA  CO.. 

Nos.  31  amt  33  Vesey-st. 

Terras  Cash  on  Delivery. 
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Oolong— Tboa-  Kean,  at  90c . 

70 

2  ft  Y.  Hyson- P.  Illhlery,  at  $1 10 . 

1  ft  Oolong— P.  Hinlery,  at  $1 . 

2  ft  Gi-o.  Cof.— P.  lliblery.  at  35c..  . 

2  ft  Y.  Hyson— .M.  Kean,  at  $1  10 . 

1  ft  Oolong — M-  Kean,  at  $1 . 

C  ft  Y.  Hvson— M.  J.  Itvan,  at  $1  10 . 

5  ft  Oolohg-L.  IVard.  at  9l)c . 

2  ft  Y.  Hy7on— A.  T.  Howard,  at  $1  25 . 

4  ft  Gunpowder— M.  O'Brien,  at  $t  25 . 

1  ft  5'.  Hyson— M.  McD.,  at  $1  10 . 

1  ft  Gro.  Cof.— M.  McI).,  at  35c  . 

2  ft  Y.  Hyson— .Y  Maloney,  at  $1  25 .  .. 

2  ft  Gunpowder- A.  Maloney,  at  $125 . 

1  ft  Mixed— J.  Bowen,  at  lOc . 

1  ft  Young  Hyson- J.  Bowen,  $1 . 

4  ft  Gro.  Coffee— ,1.  Link.  20c . 

1  ft  Young  Hvson— ,1.  Link,  90c . 

1  ft  Oolong— \V.  Snliian,  $1  . 

2  ft  English  Breakfast— 5\ .  Snhian,  $1  10  ... 

2  ft  Yoling  Ilyson—H.  Baffin,  $l  Hi . 

2  ft  English  Breakfast— W.  Desmond,  $1  20.. 
4  ft  Gro.  Coffee- V.  Bofien,  20e . 

1  ft  Young  Hvson— V.  Bohen,  $1  10 . 

2  ft  Young  Hvson— J.  Mace,  $1  10 . 

2  ft  Oolong— C.  Vroman.  $I . 

4  ft  Young  Hyson— H.  Newkirk,  $1  2.5 . 

2  ft  Young  Hyson— Z.  Stickney,  $1  10 . 

2  ft  Young  Hyson — B.  M'ilcox,  $1  25  . 

2  ft  Young  Hvson— J.  Tnohey.  $1  10 . 

4  ft  Ground  Coffee— .N.  Jelletl.  at  20c . 

2  ft  Gunpowder— J.  Murray,  at  $1  25 . 

2  ft  Gunpowder- J.  McMahon,  at  $1  25 . 

1  ft  .Mixed— M.  Faundersville,  at  40c . 

1  ft  5’onng  Hyson— M.  Faiindei'sville.  at  $1. 
1  ft  Young  Hyson— C.  Hoffman,  at  $1 . 

1  ft  Oolon'sf- C.  Hoffman,  at  $1 . 

4  ft  Ground  Coffee- C.  Hofl'mnn,  at  25c..  ... 

2  ft  Young  Hyson— S.  McCrosken,  at  $f  25.. 

1  ft  Oolong— C.  Baker,  at  $1 . 

1  ft  Young  Hyson— C.  Baker,  at  $1  . 

4  ft  Young  Hyson— T.  IMaloney.  at  $1  10  _ 

2  ft  Young  Hyson— J.  Malonc.v.  at  $1  10 . 

1  ft  Oolong— G.  Knldenheek,  at  $1 . 

1  ft  Young  Hyson— G.  Knldenheek,  at  $1... 

2  ft  Oolong— Geo.  Cox,  at  $1 . 

3  ft  Young  Hvson— Geo.  Cox,  at  $1  25  . 

2  ft  Gunpowdei'— T.  Shealian,  at  $1  25  . 

2  ft  Young  Hj-<»oii— T.  Shcahan,  at  $1  10 . 

4  ft  Gro.  Coffee— J.  Shilling,  at  20c . 

4  ft  Gro.  Coffee— J.  Kepler,  at  20e . 

1  ft  Oolong— .1.  McCormick,  at  90c . 

1  ft  Y’oung  Hvson- J.  McCormick,  at  $1 . 

1  ft  Gunpowder— H.  R.  Dow,  at  $1  10 . 

1  ft  Young  Hyson— H.  K.  Dow,  at  $1  25  _ 

2  ft  Gunpowd’er— J.  Campbell,  at  $1  25 . 


Total . $140  25 

Received  Payment  for  the  Great  American  Tea  Co. 


The  following  was  received  from  anotlier  Club.  It  tells 
its  own  stoi-y. 

Cun.v,  New-york,  Feb.  1st,  1806. 

To  The  Great  American  Tea  Cosipany. 

(rcnt.v.-— Your's  of  29tli  came  to  band,  and  in  reply  would 
.say  publish  anv  thing  vou  ple.aso  as  regai’ds  my  order  tor 
Tea,  and  furthermore,  tiie  Tea  gives  perlect  satisfaction  and 
is  no  humbug,  as  one  of  my  neighbors  Ihouglit  it  might  be. 
There  are  others  iu  this  section  who  feel  as  tlioiigli  they  were 
paying  entii'ely  too  much  for  the  wliislle— quite  a  number 
are  gettin.g  awake  in  the  matte:'.  We  shall  pati'Oiiize  the 
Gi-eat  American  Tea  Company  as  long  as  it  is  forour  interest 
to  do  so,  for  we  ai'C  getting  a  little  up  edgewise  toward  our 
Grocei'v-men.  Tea  box  came  plainly  marked  all  right. 
iVith  all  due  Respect,  Youi'S  trulv, 

PHIL.  CARRIER. 


I  would  again  invite  the  attention  of  the  public  to  my  An¬ 
nual  Catalo'gue  of  choice  and  leliable  garden  seeds,  embi-ac- 
ing  over  two  liiindi'cd  varieties,  over  one  half  of  them  of  my 
own  gi'owing.  I  would  invite  pai'ticular  attention  to  the 
lollowMiig  list  of  new,  r.ai-e,  or  very  desirable  vegetables. 
Mai'blebead  Mammotli  Cabbage,  (the  king  of  all  cabbages, 
sometimes  weighs  00  lbs.,  and  avei-ages  30  lbs.  by  the  acre. 
No  cabbage  will  gi'ow  so  lai'ge  in  the  hot  soiuli  as  tills.  .My 
seed  are  grown  from  the  very  largest  and  best  of  heads.  I 
was  the  original  introducer  of  this,  and  of  a  number  of  the 
varieties  in  the  following  list.)  Slone  Ma.son  Cabbage,  (a 
vei'V  lai'ge  drumliead,  I'emarkably  I'cliable  for  beading,  very 
profitable  for  market;  heads  vei'y  bal'd  and  very  tender. 
Put  up  in  bnlf  oz.  packages,  or  sold  by  the  pound.)  Bur- 
nelTs  king  of  the  Dwarfs,  (the  earliest  of  all  cabbiige.s,  new, 
just  from  England,  very  fine  and  sweet  flavor.)  Richmond's 
compact  Briissells  Sprouts,  (new.  from  England;  selected 
for  Us  verv  dwarf  and  compact  habit.)  Mammoth  Sweet 
Corn,  (the  largest  sort  known,  weighing  two  to  three  pounds 
to  the  ear;  vei'v  sweet.  It  took  the  first  prize  at  the  Annual 
Exliihilion  of  the  Mass.  Hoi't’l  Soc'y,  of  1804.)  Mammoth 
French  Squash,  (weighs  from  100  to  200  lbs.)  Mammotli 
Cliicorv,  tan  improved  Frencli  varieiy  ;  largest  of  all.)  .'Xmer. 
ican  Tin-ban  Squash,  (the  drvest,  sweetest  and  rieliest  flavor¬ 
ed  of  all  fall  squashes.  My  seed  [I  introduecd  this.l  are  the 
purest  in  the  coimtry.)  New  York  Improved  extra  large 
purple  Egg  Plant,  (this  is  of  larger  size  and  of  a  deeper 
purple  tliaii  the  common  large  purple.)  Striped  Gnadalope 
Egg  Plant,  (grows  to  size  of  long  purple,  striped  with  yel¬ 
low,  purple  and  while;  quite  onianieiital,  edible.)  Orna¬ 
mental  kale,  (several  varieties  in  one  package.  Fine  for 
either  the  Flower  or  Kitclieii  garden.)  New  Alma  Ciuili- 
flower,  (a  new  English  varietv;  it  lias  given  great  satisfac¬ 
tion.)  l-enormaiid’s  Mammoth  Cauliflower,  (a  new  Frencli 
sort,  wliicli  promises  to  be  tlie  largest  and  most  reliable  va¬ 
riety  grown  )  Early  Paris  Cauliflower,  (Imported  seed;  a 
standard  sort.)  Ward's  Nectar  Melon,  (pure;  the  richest 
and  spiciest  of  all  the  green  lleslied  varieties.)  Caterpillar 
Plains.)  several  varieties  in  one  package ;  a  curious  oddity 
from  Fi'iince.)  Vegetable  Snails,  (anotlier  vegetable  curios- 
ityused  bytbe  Frencli  oo'jks  to  garnlsb  Ibcir  dishes.)  Striped 
Leaved  Japanese  Maize,  ra  new  and  beautiful  plant  from 
Japan,  with  foliage  striperl  wllb  green  and  white,  and  at 
times  witli  rose.)  Snake  Citcumbei',  (a  long,  coileii.  snake- 
like  ciu'lositv.)  Vilmoi  in's  new  wrinkled  edible  fodder  Pea. 
(the  lii'st  wrinkled  kind  yet  known,  the  pods  of  which  are 
eaten.)  Each  of  the  above  lorwai'deil  bv  mail,  post-paid  by 
me.  at  25  cents  a  package.  Also  Early  Cracker  Onion,  (a 
flat  varietv,  (lie  earliest  of  all  the  yellow  sorts  ;  quality  very 
superior.  See  my  Treatise  oa  Onion  Raising,  page  13  )  Early 
Red  Danvers  Union,  (an  carlv,  round  red  variotv,  of  a  tine 
bright  color.)  Earlv  Extra  Flat  Titrnip  Beet,  (lias  a  very 
small  leaf  top ;  quality  execlleiit.)  Red  Castclnaudary  Beet, 
(a  f  iiiious  Fi'cncb  variety,  in  France  it  lias  a  mu-llko  flavor; 
flesh  deep  purple,  very ’tender,  sweet  niid  ricli  flavored.) 
Giant  Ovoid  .Miingel  Wiii'lzcl,  (a  new  French  sort,  eharacter- 
ized  bv  its  firm.solid  flcsli, lai'ge  size  and  symmctriciil  growtli.) 
Dillist’oiTs  Extra  Earlv  Pea,  (of  110  varieties  tested  In  Eng¬ 
land.  tills  proved  to  be  the  earliest;  seven  days  earlier  than 
Daniel  O'lioiirke.)  Tom  Tliumb  Pea.  (very  early :  ten  ineli- 
cs  liigli  :  very  pi'oiliietivo.)  Drew's  New  Dwarf  I’ea,  (new; 
very  dwarf,  peas  mostlv  oblong,  caeli  plant  forms  a  bushy 

f  i'owth,  hut  one  pci  being  required  to  about  a  foot  of  row.) 
trown's  New  Dwarf  Earlv  Marrowfat  Pea,  (a  new  variety, 
wlilcb  may  be  rdied  upoii  as  botli  the  earliest  and  most 
dwarf  Marrowfat  grown.)  McLean's  Advance,  (new ;  dwarf, 
wrinkled,  verv  early  aii'l  prodiietive:  an  improvement  on 
Napoleon.)  Prlnees’s  Roval.  (new  English  pe.a,  very  produc¬ 
tive.  Tliese  two  varieties  liavo  been  selected  as  best  ont  Of 
over  20  new  sorts.)  Hair's  Dwarf  MammollUtUls  Is  a  larger 


pea  than  the  Cli.ampion  of  England,  grows  but  about  li.alf  as 
high,  is  sweet  and  excellent.)  Eeariet  Flowering  Bean,  (an 
Eiiglisli  bean,  quite  ornamental ;  grows  about  two  feet  liigli.) 
Extra  Long  Caseknife,  I  a  very  vigorous  and  pi  odiictive  va¬ 
riety  ;  lias  given  great  satistacl ion.)  Concord  Be.in,  (the  ear¬ 
liest  pole  bean  I  have  lomid;  in  quality  resemiiles  Hortieul- 
turist.  hilt  yields  iimeh  better.)  Indian  Chief  Bean,  (the  best 
string  pole  liean  known;  always.iii  eondilioii  for  stringing.) 
Y'ai'd  Long  Bean,  (foliage  liiglilv  ornanienliil ;  iioau  a  cuiios- 
ity.)  Jet  Craniicrry:  Slottled  Cranlierry.  (each  of  these  are 
an  improvement  in  liealtli.  vigorous  growtli  and  produc¬ 
tiveness,  on  tlie  old-fasliioiied  Cranberry  or  Tory  bean.)  Til- 
den's  New  Tomato;  New  Mexican  Tomato;  Mammotli  Clii- 
hiialuia  Tomalo:  Cook's  Favorite;  Ficiicli  Upright;  Early 
5’01'k,  and  Bates'  Extra  Early  Tomatoes,  (for  particular  dc- 
sci'iplioii  of  these,  see  my  advertisement  In  another  column.) 
Bates'  Extra  Early  Sweet  Corn,  (earlier  than  Darling's  Earlv, 
a  variety  of  the  sweet  wrinkled  kcrneled  corn,  excellent  for 
the  table.)  Golden  Sweet,  (early,  tender,  sweet,  with  a  rich 
flavor,  iiecnliai'ly  it? own  )  Sweet  Mexican  Corn,  (tlie  sweet¬ 
est  and  tendei'cst  variety  I  have  yet  found.)  Late  Red  Cob, 
old-lasliioncd  eiglit-rowed  sweet  eoni,  (llic  ears  of  these  two 
varieties  grow  to  a  very  large  size:  quality  sweet  and  very 
tender,  keeping  a  long  while  in  condition  for  table  use.) 
Cliiifas,  (very-proUfic  :  taste  very  mueli  like  a  fine  Coeoamit.) 
Hubbard  Squash,  (the  drvest,  sweetest  and  richest  flavored 
of  all  winter  sqiinsbes.  I  introduecd  this  seed  pure.)  Yoko¬ 
hama  Sqnasli,  (tills  new  vai'iciy  from  Japan,  has  the  finest 
grain  of  all  squashes,  with  a  rich,  m.arrow-like  taste.)  Bos¬ 
ton  Marrow,  (1  consider  niv  varietv  to  be  the  purest  in  the 
United  States;  it  took  the  first  prcniium  at  the  last  Amiu.al 
Fair  of  Mass.  Hort.  Society.)  Para  or  I’olk  Squash,  (a  bush 
squash  for  late  fall  and  winter  use  ;  in  quality  it  resembles  a 
rich  Ci'ookiieck.  My  seed  stock  came  from  Para,  and  Is 
perfectly  pure.)  Swiss  Clnird,  (the  best  of  all  the  Beet  lami- 
ly  for  greens,  the  leaf  stalks  are  used  as  Asnaragiis.)  Cliineso 
Sugar  vane,  (imported  seed:  pure.)  Otalictinn  Cane,  (by 
some  preferred  to  all  other  varieties  for  cultivation  in  the 
North.)  Covent  Garden  Radish,  (very  lon.g,  of  extra  bright 
.scarlet  color;  Market  Gardeners  try  this  I)  Surry  IVhite 
Wheat,  (a  new  English  sort,  highlv  recommended  for 
poor  and  elevated  soils ;  less  siih.iect  to  blight  and  rust  than 
other  varieties,  and  has  yielded  15  per  cent,  more  than  every 
variety  with  which  it  has  come  into  competition.)  Fejeo 
Bean,  (warranted  to  he  both  i he  earliest  and  (lie  hardiest  of 
all  biisli  beans.)  Improved  Green  Globe  Savoy  Calibage,  (as 
reliable  for  beading  as  my  Stone  Mason,  the  quality  of  the 
Savoy  is  superior  to  all  other  varieties  for  tabic  use.)  Mam¬ 
moth  .Millet,  (extra  tall  beads,  largest  of  all.)  True  Boston 
Curled  Lettuce,  (the  most  ornamental  lettuce  known.)  Nea¬ 
politan  Cabbage  Lettuce,  (this  is  one  of  the  finest  Cahbngo 
lettuces  yet  introduced.)  Six  clioieest  varieiies  of  Calibage 
Lettuce,  (the  six  finest  native  and  foreign  sorts,  in  one  pack¬ 
age.)  White  .Japan  Mrloii,  (very  carl.v,  remarkably  sweet, 
very  popular.)  Allen's  Superb,  (quality  very  superior ;  by 
some  called  "King  of  Melons.")  Orange  IVatermelon, 
(new;  when  fiillv  ripe  the  skin  peels  off  like  that  of  an  or¬ 
ange.)  Early  Sebee  Potato,  (new;  has  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  excellent  Jackson  Wliite,  but  is  ready  for  market 
from  ten  (lays  to  a  fortnight  earlier.  A  (leeuledacquisition.) 
Early  Cheiicry,  (a  iiewrvery  earlv,  (In- potato,  becoming 
quite  popular  ill  Boston  Market.)  G'ooflrieb'.s  Seedling,' (new, 
quite  early  and  productive.)  Garnet  Chili,  (remarkably  free 
from  rot:  large,  solid,  verv  prodiietive ;  an  excellent  keep¬ 
er.)  Cliick  Pea,  (used  on  'the  Coiilhient  of  Europe  as  a  snli- 
stitutc  for  coffee.)  Yellow  Lupins,  (exiensivt-lv  used  in  Eu¬ 
rope  for  snbsoiling:  highly  recommended  in  U.  S.  Agricul¬ 
tural  Report.)  Improved  Long  Green  Cnciimhcr,  (extra 
long;  very  fine.)  New' Jersey  Hybrid  Cnenmher.  (one  of  the 
largest  arid  best  varieties  cnliivated.  Oniamenlal  Gourds, 
(niiiiiy  varieties  iu  one  package,  including  Dipper  Gourd). 
Sutton's  Students  Parsnip,  (new,  originaled  in  Engla  nd  ;  de¬ 
sirable.)  Chinese  Rose  Winter  Radisii,  (decidedly  the  best 
of  all  the  winter  sorts;  an  acquisition.)  Hood's  Dwarf  Im¬ 
perial  Purple  Celery,  (a  new'  variety  from  France). 

Each  of  the  above  will  be  forwarded,  post-paid  by  me,  at 
15  cents  per  package,  and  w'an'anted  to  reach  the  purchaser. 
Catalogues  sent  gratis  to  nil. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY, 
Marblehead,  Massachusetts. 


NEW  TOMATOES. 

Tiltlon’s  New  Seedling.  Large,  w-ell  shaped,  'very 
rich  color,  remarkahly  produetTve,  of  excellent  quality,  and 
keeps  w'ell  for  market  purposes. 

Tlie  Cooks’  Favorite.  Large,  apple  shaped,  very 
vigorous  and  productive.  Raised  by  the  acre,  it  brought 
nearly  double  the  price  of  other  sorts  iu  Boston  market 
this  season. 

Mammoth  ChiUnalina.  Size,  enormous,  weighing 
2  to  3  lbs.  each,  one  of  the  largest  will  heap  a  quart  measure  1 
Quality  excellent. 

Mexican  Tomato.  This  Is  a  Large,  round' variety  of 
Lester's  Perfected.  '1  bey  arc  as  large  and  as  uniformly  round 
as  Cooks'  Favorite,  and  are  prodigious  bearers. 

Early  Yovk.  Very  early;  mostlyofa  flat  roundshape, 
of  good  market  size,  of  excellent  quality  and  very  pro¬ 
ductive. 

Tomato  dc  kayo.  The  French  upright  or  bush  to- 
m-ato  Tills  variety  is  entirely  distinct  and  will  bear  plant¬ 
ing  eiglileen  liielies  apart. 

Bates’  Extra  Early.  A  remarkablv  c.arly  round 
variety,  of  good  quality  and  of  good  market  size. 

Eitlier  of  the  above  varieties  will  be  forwarded  post-paid 
by  me  at  15  els.  a  package,  and  loarranled  to  reach  the 
purchaser. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY', 

-Marblehead,  Massachusetts. 


My  Onion  Seed. 

"Wliat  tliey  Say  of  It ! 

“  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Oet.  1805. 

Mr.  J.  J.  II.  Gregory.— Dcor  Sir.—l  feel  it  my  duty  to 
return  you  my  siiicei'e  tiiank.s  for  the  good  and  genuine  seed 
of  different  kinds  I  bought  of  you.  There  was  eoiisblerably 
over  one  hundred  dollars  w  orlli,  all  true  to  name,  and  excel¬ 
lent.  The  Onion  Seed  was  tlie  liest  I  ever  bought,  and  I 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  dillereiit  seedsmen. 
Some  ol  my  Danvers  Onions  measiireil  sixteen  inclies  In 
cii'cunifeieiice.  ROBERT  GIBSON." 

Mr.  Israel  Whitcomb,  of  Hingliam,  .Mass.,  writes:  “  I 
bongbt  seed  of  yon  last  season,  ami  am  satisfied.  I  think  I 
shall  harvest  frorii  1500  to '2000  bushels,  and  I  have  not  seen 
one  scallion  as  yet." 

I  liavo  grown  a  fine  lot  of  Earlv  Round  Yellow  Danvers, 
(this  yields  enormous  eroiis.)  Large  Red,  Early  Red  Globe, 
Yellow  Flat  or  Sirasbiirg,  and  Early  Cracker  Onion  Seed. 
I  invite  all  who  want  seed  that  is  reliable  in  evern  renpect.  to 
send  for  mv  Onion  Cireiilar  for  prices  and  detailed  deserip. 
lion  of  varieties,  wldeh  I  semi  gratis  to  all.  M’liy  run  any 
risk  of  losing  so  valuable  a  crop  Ibroiigli  poor  seed  V  I 
have  imblislied  a  tliiii'oiigb  Tre.'Ui.se  on  Onion  Raising  of  3'2 
pages.  Willi  13  illnstralioiis,  wliieli  I  si'iid  to  any  address  for 
SJ  cents.  J.V.MEd  .1.  H.  GREGORY.  .Marbleiiead,  Mass. 


CRANBERRY  rLANTS.— MORE  OF  THE  sauio 

V 


2 kind,  .by 


DR.  C.  n.  STEVENS,  Essex.  Conn. 
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KNOX’S  VINES  AND  PLANTS. 


Grapes,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Currants,  G-ooseberries,  &c.,  &c.,  of  every  desirable 

Variety,  and  best  quality. 


OUK  GRAPE  VINES 

are  propagated  from  "W'ood,  taken  from  our  own  bearing 
vineyards,  of  twenty  one  acres,  and  are  so  produced  as  to 
secure  tiie  most  Ueaithy  and  vigorous  growth.  "We  are  now 
abie  to  furnisil,  of  tiie  best  quality,  the  following  varieties ; 

Concord,  1,  ^5  and  3  years  old;  ®eia" 
ware,  Hartford  I*rolilic,  Creveling,  liJnion 
Village,  Cuyalioga,  Allen’.s  Hybrid,  1SC“ 
becca,  Tayloi*,  Anna,  Alvcy,  BJlsinburg, 
Kogers’  Hybrids,  Nos.  4,  15  and  19,  Mar“ 
tlia,  Black  Hawk,  Iona,  Esraella,  Adi- 
rondac,  &c.,  &c. 

Our  stock  is  largo  and  superior,  but  the  demand  promises 
to  exceed  the  supply. 

Send  Ten  Cents  for  the 

NEW  EDITION 

OF  OUB 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue 

which  gives  Select  Lists,  Prices  of  Vines,  Instructions  for 
preparing  tlie  soil,  planting,  pruning,  and  much  other  valu¬ 
able  information,  &o.,  &c. 


STKAWBEURBES^ 

We  claim  that  no  one  lias  given  the  Strawberry  more  ear¬ 
nest  attention  tlian  we,  and  tliat  our  collection  embraces 
every  variety,  worthy  of  culture. 

At  the  very  liead  of  the  list  we  place. 


JtJCUOTA— -null  ro®,  , 

wliich  in  point  of  size,  beautv,  yield,  lokg  beaking, 
sniPPIXG  QUALITIES,  VIGOT.  OP  PLAXT,  PP.OFIT,  and  Other 
desir.able  qualities,  is  par  in  advance  of  any  other  variety, 
of  which  we  liave  knowledge.  A  few  acres  of  it,  in  tiie 
neighborhood  of  any  good  market,  would  be  quite  a  fortune. 

Dr.  Jno.  a.  Warder,  says:  “It  is  the  most  remarkable 
fruit  of  its  class  tliat  has  ever  come  under  my  observation.” 
A.  W,  Harrison,  after  first  seeing  it  on  our  grounds,  says : 
“I  at  once  determined  to  plant  no  otlier,  and  regarded  it  as 
the  Strawberry  of  the  future,  par  excellence."  Mr.  B.  Bate- 
ham,  says :  “  Could  corroborate  all  tliat  others  have  said  of 
its  great  beauty,  size,  and  excellence  of  flavor.”  Geo.  JI. 
Beeler,  says:  “I  saw  great  qu.antltics,  ten  or  twelve  ber¬ 
ries  of  wliioli  filled  a  pint,  »  »  *  Busiiels  of  tlieinsold 

every  day  in  market,  wliicli  brouglit  one  dollar  per  quart.” 
Thomas  Meehan,  says:  But  tiie  greatest  of  all  Knox's 
Strawberries  is  undoubtedly ‘TOO.’”  These  gentlemen  all 
lormed  tlielr  judgment  of  tills  remarkable  fruit,  fi'om  seeing 
it  on  our  grounds,  some  of  tliem,  for  several  siiceessivo  years. 
We  iiiiglit  also  give  much  other  similar  testimony,  from  Ilev. 
Jas.  Colder,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  W  11.  Loomis,  of  Iiidiaiiapo- 
lis.  Ind.,  A.  Tlioiiipson  and  Geo.  W.  Campbell,  of  Delaware. 
0.,  S.  B.  Marsliall,  Massillon,  O.,  J.  B.  Miller,  Springfield.  O., 
A.  B.  Buttles,  Columbus,  0.,  Dr.  B.  Edwards,  St.  Louis,  JIo., 
and  many  others.  For  furtlier  description  of  tliis  Strawber¬ 
ry  ;  also  of  the  Agriculturist,  Fillmore,  Golden  Seed¬ 
ed,  Bussell,  Green  Prolific,  Georgia  Mammoth,  Lady 
Finger,  Lennig's  White,  Triomphe  de  Gand,  Wilson, 
French's  Seedling,  &c.,  &c.,  modes  of  planting,  growing, 
gatlieriiig,  marketing,  aiidmucli  otlier  valuable  Information, 
send  10  cents  for  our  DESCRIPTIVE  anil  ILkPS- 
TRATED  CATAI.OGVE. 


RASPBERRIES. 

We  have  a  large  supply  of  Hornet,  Pilate,  SoueUct, 
Improved  Black  Cap,  PUiladelpUia,  Sliami, 
Purple  Cane,  i&c.  Descriptions  and  Illusttatsd  Sft- 
l0ct  Lists,  Prices,  &c.,  contained  in 

CATAIiOG-CIE, 
for  which  send  10  cents. 

BLAOiCBERillES. 

Ill  addition  to  tiie  valuable  old  varieties,  Rochelle, 
Dorcliester*  and  Newman,  we  can  furnish  superior 
plants  of  IVllson’s  Early  and  ICittatinny.  Enclose 
10  cents  for  CATAIiOGCE,  containing  description,  iUus- 
trations.  Select  Lists,  Prices,  &c. 

Having  given  mucli  attention  to  the  selection  of  a  good 
stock  of  Currants,  wo  are  able  to  furnish,  in  any  quantity,  all 
the  old  and  new  kinds,  including  Cherry,  AVhite 
Grape,  Versaillaise,  Fertile  d’Angers,  Fer¬ 
tile  dc  Pallnan,  Vietoria,  Blaek  Naples,  &c. 

We  are  constantly  receiving  very  many  letters  of  Inquiry, 
ill  reference  to  tlie  culture  of  SIWAIik  FRUIT.S.  The 
iiiformatioii  souglit  after,  is  contained  in  the  NEAV  EDI¬ 
TION  of  our  CATALOGUE,  which  will  be  sent  to  all 
applicants  enclosing  10  cents. 

It  is  I'urnislied  at  less  tlian  cost,  and  is  wortli  ten  times  the 
amount  to  all  interested  in  the  subjects  of  wliioli  it  treats, 

Jo  KINOX5 

ISox  1.S5,  l^itlsluarg'Sa,  i 


HENDERSON  AND  FLEMING’S 
■VEGETABLE  AITO  FLOWER  SEEDS,  CROP  of  1865. 


Most  of  our  Vegetable  Seeds  liave  been  grown  by  us.  Tlie 
following  are  sucli  as  are  used  as  tlie  BEST  AND  MOST 
PROFITABLE  sorts  in 


Oh  I*  Market  IS-ardesas 

near  Jersey  City,  where,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  we  have 
grown  to  supply  the  fastidious  market  of  New  York. 

per  mart. 

Beans,  (Bush)  Valentine,  Mohawk,  Kefugee .  30  els. 

Beans,  (Foie,)  Lima,  Seiva . 


60 


per  oz. 

Beets,  Short  Top  Bound,  Long  Blood .  13 

Cahbage,  Time  Wakefield,  iO  oz.  ?!,  Wiiinlngstadt.  50 
Cabbage,  (Late,)  Premium  Flat  Dutch,  Driuiilicad.  40 

Carrot,  Early  Horn,  Long  Orange .  l.T 

Cauliflower,  True  Dw’fErfut,  i?  oz.  $4,  £.  Paris.$t  50 

Celery,  New  Dwarf  White,  oz.  $1,  Giant .  40 

per  at. 

Corn,  Dwarf  Prolific,  ifl  qt.  50  cts.,  Evergreen .  30 

encumber.  New  Jersey  Hybrid, 

Long  Green . 

Egg  Plant,  New  York  Improved  Purple . 

Lettuce,  Curled  Simpson,  ^  oz.  50  cts..  Butter. 

Melon,  Citron,  Nutmeg,  Skillman's. 


Melon,  (Water,)  Ice  Cream,  Mountain  Sprout .  13 

Okra,  Long  Green,  Dwarf  Wliite .  15 

Onions,  White,  oz.  30  cts.,  lied  and  Yellow .  20 

Parsley,  Extra  Curled .  15 

Parsnip,  Long  Smooth .  13 

Peas,  (Early,)  Extra Jiarly  Dan'l  O'Kourke. . . . 

Peas,  (Late)  Champion,  British  Queen . 


Pumpkin,  Cheese . 

Radish,  Scarlet  Turnip  and  Long  Scarlet . 

Salsify,  or  Oyster  Plant . 

Spinach,  Bound  and  Prickly . ’ 

Squash,  (Early)  Custard,  if)  pkt.  25  cts.,  Biisli  ! . 

Squash,  (Late)  Turban,  per  pkt.  25  cts.,  Hubbard.! 
Tomato,  Tilden,  Powell’s  Early . 

Tomato,  Early  Smooth  Bed,  Fejee.  Valencia. 

Turnip,  White  Dutch,  Golden  Ball .  10 

Herbs,  Thyme,  Sage,  Marjoram,  &c.,  &c . i|)  pkt.  5 

The  above  sent  by  mail  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the 
prices  annexed,  with  the  addition  o(  8  cts.  ^  tt.  for  postage. 

Market  Gardeners  and  others  ordering  in  quantity  will  be 
supplied  on  liberal  terms. 


50 
50 
per  oz. 
10 
13  ■ 

25  ' 

10 
10 
30 

per  pkt. 
25  '  * 
per  oz. 
30 


Moveltics  ifii  FI«wer  ^eedSo 


Lobelia  Snowflake,  As  .a  Bedding  Plant  it  stands 
unrivaled  ;  plant  of  dwarf  erect  liabit.  The  flowers 
are  large,  perfectly  even,  and  of  the  purest  white..  .$1.00 
Scarlet  Sweet  Pea  :  Invincible.  Kemarkably  fra¬ 
grant,  wltli  briglit  scarlet  crimson  flowers,  entirely 

new  in  color  and  unusual  prolific  bloomer . $1.00 

Aphelcxis  Atrosanguincus.  A  new  everlast¬ 
ing  of  great  beauty ;  flowers  dark  crimson,  develop¬ 
ed  in  wonderful  profusion . $1.00 

New  AVhite  Monthly  Pink,  Sarah  IJoicard. 

For  description  and  Illustration,  See  February  No. 

of  Agriculturist  for  1866 . $1.00 

Pectus  Augiistifolia.  Bight  three  or  four  inch¬ 
es,  each  plant  12  inclies  across,  with  foliage,  remaiTi- 
able  for  its  strong  citron-like  fragrance.  Flowers 

deep  yellow .  $1.00 

Palafoxia  Hookeriana.  A  New  Annual,  of 
dwarf-brancliing  liabit,  with  briglit  sliowy  rosy  pur¬ 
ple  blossoms . $1.00 

Amai-anthiis  Ei-cctus  Superba.  A  branching 
variety  of  compact  growth,  1  foot  in  bight,  ol  rich 

glossy  crimson..  . $1.00 

VVait'zia  Aueea.  A  new  everlasting  flower  of 
great  beauty,  with  bright  golden  yellow  flowers, 

one  incli  in  diameter .  $1.00 

AVaitzia  C'orynibosa.  Flowers  of  a  liglit  car¬ 
mine  shaded  yellow,  liaving  tlie  peculiarity  wlien 
dried  of  yielding  a  fragrance  similar  to  ripe  straw¬ 
berries . $1.00 


AVaitzia_Gi-aiuliflora.  Somewhat  the  color  of 
IF.  Aurea,  but  larger  and  more  robust  in  all  its 
parts,  forming  a  plantof  great  beauty  and  elegance. $1.00 
Mathiola  Bicornis.  An  evening  scented  stock, 
the  power  of  its  delicate  perfume  can  be  distinctly 
perceived  at  a  distance  of  a  lumdred  yards  ,  flow¬ 


ers  rosy  pink . $1.00 

Turnev’s  Premium  Florists’  Pink.  Seeds 
of  tins  splendid  assortment  wliicli  ive  know  to  be 

from  the  genuine  stock . $1.00 

Mimuliis  Maculosns  StTi.-itns.  Flowers  on 
yellow  grounds  beautiiully  striped— scarlet,  crim¬ 
son,  brown,  etc  ;  well  adapted  for  shade  borders. . .  $1.00 
AViganrtia  Caracasana.  An  ornamental  foil- 
aged  plant  of  great  beauty— attaining  a  bight  of  10 
feet .  $1.00 


The  entire  collection  of  14  Novelties  for.  $10.  Free 
by  mail. 


ONE  YEAR’S  SUPPLY 

of 

Fegetable  Seeds  for  Private  Families^ 

contains  only  the  most  approved  sorts,  and  will  be  found  a 
great  convenience  in  ordering  to  sncli  as  are  not  conversant, 
witli  the'diflerent  varieties.  It  is  also  a  saving  of  20  per  cent, 
from  our  regular  Catalogue  prices.  I'lie  quantities  are  ar¬ 
ranged  to  suit  tlie  wants  of  tlioso  liaving  large  or  small 
Gardens : 

Collection  No.  1,  SnlHciont  for  a  Garden  of  2  Acres _ $50.00 

No.  2,  ••  "  "  1  ••  ....25.00 

No.  3,  ••  ••  ••  ....10.00 

No.  4,  ••  ••  ....  5.00 

The  above  being  bulky  must  be  forwarded  by  Express. 

Collections  of  Flower  Seeds  by  Mcail, 


(post-paid,  for  prices  annexed.) 

Collection  No.  1,  Contains  12  choice  Annuals . 50 

No.  2,  "  25  ••  ••  .  $1.00 

•  •  No.  3,  ■ '  50  choice  Annuals  and  Bi¬ 
ennials .  2.50 

No.  4,  "  100  clioice  Annuals,  Bienni¬ 
als  and  Perennials .  5.00 


GJ-r’ass  and.  do  ver* 

Garden  Tools  and  Implements, 

Russian  Hass  and  Chinese  Grass  for  tying. 

Tree  and  Plant  Labels, 

Pruning  and  Budding  Knives. 

Our  ©esci'iptive  Catalo^mc  of  Seeds 

containing  plain  and  concise  instructions  of  the  metliods  of 
cultivation  now  in  practice  in  our  own  grounds.  Now  ready, 
wliicli  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  ten  cents.  To  our  cus¬ 
tomers  of  last  year  it  will  be  mailed  free. 

EEEMII^rC}, 
Seedsmen,  Market  Gardeners  &  Florists, 
67  Nassau  St.,  cor.  of  Joliu  St., 

New  YorSi. 
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HOVEY  &  GO’S 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Seeds 

loi* 

Our  present  Edition  (the  SOth)  is  greatly  improved  and  en¬ 
larged  to  more  than  100  pages  of  small  type,  and  illustrated 
with  upwards  of 

50  ^ew  and  Beautifu!  Engravings, 

of  the  most  poi)ular  and  showy,  with  a  fall  description  of 
more  than  ti,500  Flower  and  Vcgctalrlc  Seeds, 
.accompanied  with  full  practical  directions  for  the  amateur 
cultivator,  is  now  ready. 

The  Catalogue  now  offered  to  our  numerous  customers,  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  ever  published,  containing  all  the 
information  necessary  for  the  amateur,  for  the  successful 
growth  of  the  most  beautiful  Flowers  and  Plants.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  increased  cost  of  jiaper,  and  the  groat  ex¬ 
pense  of  publication,  we  sluill  make  tire  nominal  charge  of 
23  cents  each,  and  all  applicants  enclosing  that  amount  will 
receive  the  Catalogue. 

Address  EOVET  \  00., 

53  NortU  Market-st.,  Sostou. 


Collectioas  of  liitclieu  Gardcu  Seed 


for  Private  Families. 

In  order  to  introduce  our  vegetable  seeds  as  extensively 
as  possible,  and  make  it  an  object  for  every  person  who  cul¬ 
tivates  a  vegetable  gardmi  to  test  tlieir  merits,  we  sliail  con¬ 
tinue  our  former  very  liberal  inducements  to  purcliascrs. 


sending : 

ao  Varieties  for . $1.00 

45  Varieties  for .  2.00 


Tliese  Collections  are  put  up  expressly  for  sending  by 
mall,  and  contain  choice  seeds  of  tlie  most  desirable  varie¬ 
ties  in  cultivation  for  general  use.  Tliey  will  be  forwarded 
post-paid,  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price.  V’e  also  put 
up  larger  Collections  for  $.>,  $8,  $15,  $20,  and  $2.5.  These  Col¬ 
lections  are  for  sending  by  Express,  and  contain  only  the 
most  approved  varieties.  Tliey  are  arranged  on  a  liberal 
scale,  and  cannot  fail  togivetlie  liigliest  satisfaction  For 
List  of  these  t'arieties  see  our  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue. 
Price  15  cents.  Address  MoELWAIN  RU03.,' 

Springfield,  Jlass. 

Garden  and  Flower  ^eedi 

Will  be  supplied  in  large  quantities  at  the  very  lowest 
wholesale  rates,  and  a  new  retail  catalogue  witli  Kcdiicecl 
Prices  will  be  forwarded  to  all  who  apply  for  it. 

G.  K.  GARKETSON,  Flushing,  N.  T- 


CHOICE  GARDEX,  FIELD  AXI)  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
Farm  and  Garden  Implements, 
Guano,  Hone  Hust,  and  Fertilizers  of  every 
variety,  Plants,  Trees  and  Slirubs. 

For  Price  List,  &c..  See  February  Agriculturist,  page  72. 
JOHN  VANDERBILT,  23  Fulton-st.,  New  York. 

Spring  Carden  Seeds. 

J.  Itt.  THORBFItN  &  CO.’S 

Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  for 
1866, 

Mailed  to  all  applicants. 

IST"  N.  B.— New  Pear  Seed  by  mail,  .$1  per  pound. 

J.  .M.  THORBURN  &  CO.. 

15  John-8t.,  New  York. 


Field,  Ctarden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

WILLIAM  HACKER, 

Ofllce  258  South  3rd  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Importer  and  Grower  of  Agricultural  and  Garden  Seeds, 
Trees,  Plants  and  Bulbs.  Also  offers  a  few  choice  varieties 
of  Imported  Oats  and  Barley,  for  spring  sowing.  Country 
Mercliants,  Dealers  and  Druggistssupplied  at  the  lowestrates 


Onion  Seed,  Crrowtli  of  1865, 


Large  Red  Wetliersfleld,  per  lb . $2.00 

Large  Y'ellow  Dutch,  peril) . 2.25 

Yellow  Danvers,  true,  per  lb .  2.30 

White  Portugal,  per  lb .  3.75 

Tlie  above  varieties  will  be  sent  by  mail  post-paid,  to  any 
address  upon  receipt  of  tlie  price.  Address 

McELWAlN  BROS.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


I^^LOWER  SEEDS  DY  MAIL.— The  Subscriber 
H-  r.alses  about  one  liundred  kinds  of  Flower  Seeds,  selected 
from  over  one  tliousand  varieties,  of  tlie  most  sliowy  and 
attractive.  He  will  furnish,  neatly  put  up,  any  33  kinds  on 
tlie  list  for  $1,  and  send,  by  mail,  wit.li  postage  pre-paid. 

G.  R.  GARRETSON,  Flushing,  N.  Y’. 


The  Mo.st  Splendid  Florsil  IVovelly 

of  tlie  season,  is  tlie  Nkw  IIakdy  White  Monthly  Pink  , 
for  illustration  and  description,  see  Agriculturist  for  F'ebru- 
ary  18G(i.  Plants  by  mail,  post-paid,  $1  each. 

Seeds  by  mall,  post-paid,  $I  per  packet. 

HF.NDERSON  &  FLEMI.VG,  Seedsmen  and  Florists, 

67  Nassau  street,  New  York. 


Broo.m  corn  seed.— 

Dwarf,  New  and  Choice. 

Address  HALSTED  BROS.  &  PUTNAM, 

68  Pearl-st.,  Now  York. 


FRESH  11  RBlflBLE  SEERS. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  Annual  priced  Catalogue  of 

VEGETABliE  GAISBEN  SEEBS.  etc., 

for  1866  is  now  ready  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicaiils. 
Also  ready  liis  descriptive  priced  list  of 

fIjOwer  seeds 

for  1866. 

AlaFKE©  BKIBCIEMAW, 

NO.  876  BRO.\DWAY, 

New  Y'oik. 

Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  of  our  own  growing,  warranted 
fresli  and  genuine.  Catalogue  witli  directions  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  sent  free.  Address  BRILL  &  KU.MERLE, 

158  Broad-st.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

FLO  WEE  SEEDS!  FLOWEM  SEEDS ! 

Our  Annual  descriptive  Catalogue 

OF 

FLOWER  SEEDS, 

and  List  of  over  One  Hundred  Varieties  of 

FRENOH  HYBRID  GLADIOLUS, 

and  Other  Spring  Bulbs  is  ready  for  mailing  to  all  applicants. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John-st.,  New  York. 


OUa£  AKfSUAL  lfaS.,USTBATEa> 

Seed  Catalogue  for  1866,  is  now  ready',  and  will  be  forward- 
to  all  applicants  enclosing  15  cents. 

Address 

McEEWAlA’  I5ISOS., 

i^priiBg-field,  Mass. 


,A.iM.ateujL*-Oia.li:iA^a,toi'’s  Gaidle 
to  tlie  IFloAvei*  and  Kitclieii 
Grardea,  is  now  I?,eady. 

This  work  is  intended  as  a  complete  guide  to  the  Amateur- 
Cultivator,  for  both  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden,  it  contains 
a  list  of  all  Flower  .and  Garden  Seeds  worthy  of  cultivation  ; 
(embracing  over  3,000  varieties,)  witli  full  and  explicit 
descriptions  and  directions  for  cultivation,  to  which  is  added 
a  list  of  all  the  most  important  novelties  which  w'cre  flower¬ 
ed  for  the  first  time  in  Europe  last  season,  many  of  them 
illustrated.  It  will  also  contain  a  descriptive  list  of 
121  Finest  Frciiflii  Hybrid  Gladiolus, 
and  other  Summer  flowering  bulbs.  Also  plans  for  laying 
out  small  grounds  in  a  tasteful  manner.  This  will  contain 
over  one  hundred  pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  fully 
Illustrated  with  one  beautiful  colored  plate,  and 

Over  ITifty  Enj^ravisAg-si. 

The  whole  work  js  executed  in  elegant  style,  and  will  be 
forwarded  post-paid,  upon  receipt  of  Twenty-five  cents,  to 
any  address.  Address 

oo., 

MOKTICUETERAI.  HAIili, 
BOSTON,  RIASS. 


^Tig-ar*  Caxie  Seed. 

A  large  and  excellent  Stock.  Selected  with  great  care. 
This  Seed  was  examined  wliile  growing,  and  purchased  in 
tlie  head,  from  fields  yielding  tlie  best  and  greatest  quantity 
of  Syrup.  AVe  warrant  its  purity  and  correct  nomenclature. 
Large  and  Early  Sorgliiiiii,  Liberian  Nee-a-za-na  sta-his-tan, 
and  all  tlie  leading  sorts.  Tlie  Trade  supplied  at  a  reason¬ 
able  discount.  Send  for  Price  List,  arfd  Ilhistrated  Sorgo 
Hand  Book  to  accompany  “Skinner’s  ”  Adjustable  Cane 
Jlills,  Horse  Powers  and  Evaporators.  Address 

E.  W.  SKINNER  &  C().,  Madison,  Vis. 


^UGAR  TROUGH  GOURD  AND  LIBERIAN 
f^SUGAR  CANE  SEED  by  mail,  post-paid,  at  25  cents  per 
package,  each  ,  the  two  to  one  address,  40  cents.  The  Gourd 
grows  to  an  averagesizeof  four  gallons,  though  I  have  raised 
many  tliat  held  over  seven  gallons.  Excellent  for  Sap  Buck¬ 
ets,  and  for  many  household  purposes. 

The  LIBERI.4N  SUGAR  C.VNE  was  vecoiiimended  by 
the  Ohio  Sorgo  Convention,  as  yielding  more  tlian  twice  as 
iiiucli  as  any  otlier  variety. 

It  Never  Falls  Do^vn. 

I  raised  from  2  ounces  of  seed  39  gallons  of  good,  thick 
syrup.  I  will  send  four  ounces  in  a  package 
Address  plainly,  WALDO  F.  BROAVN,  Oxford,  Ohio. 


Para,  Turban,  Hubbard,  Yokohaijia ! 

As  tlie  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash,  I  am 
preiiared  to  sunply  every  cultivator  with  pure  seed.  Tlie 
Hubbard  is  tlie  dryest,  sweetest  and  rieliest  of  all  winteu 
squashes,  and  will  keep  till  April.  The  Turban  is  the  dryest, 
sweetest  and  richest  ot  all  pall  squashes,  and  5vill  keep  till 
March.  Many  of  my  correspondents  are  extravagant  in  their 
jiraise  of  tills  squash— “Why  will  people  longer  raise  the 
coarse,  watery  summer  varieties  when  they  can  get  sucli  a 
sqash  as  the  Turban  !  ”  Tlie  Yokoliaiiia,  a  new  squash  from 
Japan,  has  given  great  satisfaction  tins  season  ;  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  fine  grained,  very  sweet,  and  of  a  peculiar  marrow-like 
taste.  Tlie  Para  is  a  biisli  squash  from  South  America,  for 
fall  and  winter  use ;  keeping  till  February.  It  resembles  in 
(jiiality  a  very  fine  crookneck.  My  seed  stock  came  directly 
from  Para  and  is  puke.  All  these  varieties  yield  abundantly. 
Ten  tons  of  Hubbard  and  eiglit  tons  of  Turban  liave  been 
raised  to  tlie  acre.— Packages  of  seed  of  each  of  these  va¬ 
rieties,  sent  post-paid  to  aiiv  address  for  15  cts.  Iliihbard 
sent  by  the  It.  for  $2.25.  Turban  sent  l)y  the  It.  for  $3.50. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marhleliead,  Mass. 


Doulble  Tjil^ex'ose  ESulljs. 

1st.  Quality- extra  strong,  $1.50  per  dozen;  $9.00  per  100. 
2nd.  Quality  (all  flowering  Bulbs),  $1  per  doz. ;  $6  per  100. 
Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  witli  my  Illustrated  Essay  on  tlieir 
cultivation  General  Descriptive  Catalogues  of  Plants  and 
Seeds  now  ready,  mailed  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

PETER  HENDERSON,  67  Nassaii-st.,  New  York. 


Solaiiiiiii  »Ta,«miiiLoicles. 

(For  description  see  Dec.  No.  of  the  Agriculturist,  p.  380.) 
1000  well  rooted  plants  (ready  March  1st,  1866),  price  50  cents 
each,  or  3  for  $1.23.  By  mail,  pre-paid.  Address 

J.  MASON,  Agt.,  Sigu  of  tlie  “  Good  Samaritan," 

42  State-st.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


20,000  strong  Bulbs  Japan  Lily  for  sale  hv  single  bulb, 
liundred,  or  thousand.  FRAN(jIS  "BRILL, 

Newark,  N.  J. 


LINNzEUS  rhubarb.- 

3000  Plants,  $10  to  $15  per  100. 

Very  fine.  Warranted  true. 

Address  A.  M.  HALSTED, 

68  Pcarl-st.,  NewY'ork. 


THE  TILI>ET^  TOMA-XO. 

AVc  have  the  pleasure  of  oirering  Seeds  of  this  very  valua¬ 
ble  variety,  raised  by  us  from  seeds  received  of  Mr.  Tilden, 
of  Iowa,  the  originator.  It  has  been  universally  commended 
by  all  who  have  raised  it.  and  it  lias  received  the  liighest 
premium  by  our  Horticultural  Societies.  Its  great  merits  are 
beautiful  form,  fine  color,  solid  flesli;  and  an  early  and  very 
productive  sogt.  It  also  carries  well  to  market.  Packages 
of  seeds  25c.  each,  and  mailed  to  all  who  enclose  the  amount. 

HOVEY  &  CO.,  53  North  Market-st.,  Boston. 


Naiisemoiid  Sweet 
Potatoes  for  Seed. 

Price  $6  per  single  bushel ;  $15  per 
liai  rel  of  3  hiishels.  Reasonable  ais- 
coiint  on  large  orders.  Also  plants 
in  iiroiifer  season.  Tills  variety  is 
.'mcccssfully  grown  at  the  North. 
Send  for  Circular  of  Directions,  etc. 

Murray  Co., 

Fosters  Crossings. 
AVarreii  Co.,  Ohio. 


Mansemond  seed  sweet  potatoes 

for  sale,  of  a  superior  quality.  Price  low.  Discount  ou 
large  orders. 

Also  responsible  Agents  wanted  in  every  good  locality, 
to  sprout  on  shares.  Send  for  Terms,  Directions,  &c. 
Address  ALFRED  LEE,  Kokomo,  Howard  Co.,  Indiana. 


EAKIaY  CSOOBIilCH  IPOYATOES. 

J.  JI.  THORBURN  &  CO.,  regret  to  announce  to  their 
friends  and  also  tlie  “Trade,”  tliat  their  Stock  of  the  above 
is  cxliausted.— See  catalogue  for  1866  for  all  other  varieties. 

J,  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  Johii-st.,  New  York. 


Seed  PotatGCS  t>y  Mail. 

The  cheapest  and  best  method  to  get  tlie  best  kinds  for  trial. 
Single  packages  last  season  yielded  3  to  8  bushels.  Try  a 
package.  It  will  pay.  For  Prices  see  Feb.  No.,  or  address 
E.  WILLIAMS,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


A  fas*  (5;1  early  GOODRICH,  CUZCO, 

‘l  lUI  ijpi.  HARRISON,  andotliers. 

P.  SUTTON,  Pittstou,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 


10,000  1  and  2  year  Cherry  Trees. 

25,000  Standard  and  2000  Dwarf  Apple  Trees. 

100,000  M.ahalch  Clierry  Stocks. 

50,000  Imported  Pear  Stocks. 

Also.  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear  Trees,  and  a  general  vari¬ 
ety  of  Trees,  Vines  and  Plants,  for  sale  at  tlie  Wolf  Creek 
Nursery.  Terms  Casli.  WAMPLER  &  TILLOTSON, 

Dayton,  Ohio. 


APPLE  AND  cherry  TREES. 

ILP  VF^.Pl  offer  a  large  stock  of  Apple  and  Cherry 

Trees  of  tlie  most  desirable  varieties.  Price  of  Apple  Trees, 
$100  per  M ;  Clierry  ^30  ^u-  hundred ;  $275  per  M.  Address 


CYRUS 


EN,  Strasbiirg,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


"T^TATIVE  EVERGREENS  of  tlie  following  va- 

-L™  rieties,  5  to  12  inehes  high,  at  $7  per  1000.  Balsam  Fir, 
Arbor  Vltse,  AVhite  I’iiie,  Spruce  and  Hemlock.  Packing 
IVee.  JAMES  A.  ROOT, 

Skaueateles,  N.  T. 


Fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  Shubs, 

Vines,  Strawberry  Plants,  Ac.,  &c.  Catalogues  gratis. 

FRANCIS  BRILL,  NcwnVk.  N.  J. 
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©enesee  Valley  Wtirsei’les. 

Rocliester,  N.  Y. 

'  Fruit,  Ornamental  Trees  and  SUrubJ  in  large 
quantities. 

EVERGREBIVS.— We  offer  an  unusually  fine  Stock; 
for  spring,  particularly  Norway  Spruce,  3  to  4  ft. 

PEARS— Standards,  a  few  stock  of  1st, 
2nd,  and  medium  gnalities. 

IVe  also  offer  the  finest  collection  and  largest  assortment 
of  fine  and  new  imported  FIiOIVER  SEEDS,  ever  offer, 
ed  In  this  country. 

Parties  wishing  to  purchase  in  large  quantities  should  avail 
themselves  of  our  several  Catalogues. 

Our  Nurseries  embrace  over  Three  Hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  Land. 

Catalogues  Nos.  1  and  2— Abridged  retail  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

Catalogue  No.  3— Green  House,  Bedding  '  Plants,  Bulbs, 
Choice  Flower  Seeds,  &c. 

Catalogue  No.  4— Wholesale  and  Trade  List  for  spring  of 
1868.  FROST  &  CO. 

Bloomiiig’toii  lN'o.i*sex*y_, 

240  Acres  !  1 4th  Year  I 

Apple,  1  and  2  year,  also  1st  class  3  to  5  year  Standard 
Apple  ;  Dwarf  Apple ;  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear, 
Plum,  Cherry,  Hale’s  Early  Peach,  Apricot, 
Mulberries,  Currants,  Gooseberry,  ICittatiu- 
ny,  and  other  Blackberries,  Iona,  I.sraclla,  Adirondac.  with 
general  assortment  of  Grapes.  Apple  and  Pear  Boot  Grafts, 
Nursery  Stocks,  Cions,  Cuttings,  &c.,  &c.  Osage  Orange, 
fine  1  year.  Wholesale  and  Retail.  Potatoes— Cuzco,  Garnet 
Chili,  Pinkeye  Kustycoat,  also  Calico,  Earlv  Goodrich,  Glea¬ 
son.— Evergreens,  very  large  stock,  mostly  medium  and 
small  sizes.— Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Roses,  the  very 
largest  and  best  assortment  we  know  of,  over  GOO  varieties.— 
Dahlias,  Lilies,  Gladiolus,  Tuberoses,  Pieonies.— Green-House 
and  Bedding  Plants-- Having  Eight  large  Houses  we  can 
furnish  a  Splendid  Floral  Collection.  Send  2  Red  Stamps 
for  Cataiogues.  Address 

F.  K,  PHtENlX, 
Bloomington,  Illinois!. 


AT  EOW  RATES. 

We  wiil  send  out  strong,  tcell  rooted  plants  packed  so  as  to 
go  to  Maine  or  Kansas,  safely.  KF”  Charges  pre-paid. 
STRAWBERRIES.— Following  varieties:  Jenny  Lind, 
Downer’s  Prolific— both  verg  early  and  indispensable,  Wil¬ 
son’s,  Hooker,  Chillian  and  Crimson  Cone,  20  cents  per  doz¬ 
en,  $l  per  100.  Fillmore,  (very  fine  and  delicious,)  Shaker, 
Bartlett,  Peabody,  Russell  (one  of  the  best).  Wizard  of 
the  North,  Buffalo,  Cutter,  Scarlet  Magnate,  Ward’s  Favorite, 
and  French— the  last,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  profitable  early  sorts  grown,  on  account  of  yielding  the 
bulk  of  its  tine,  beautiful  fruit  so^carly.  80  cents  per  dozen ; 
S2  per  100.  Green  Prolific.— We  agree  with  Francis 
Brill,  of  New  Jersey,  who  says  of  this  variety:  “This  we 

glace  first  on  the  list  of  tried  varieties.  Its  originator,  Seth 
ovden,  places  it  for  general  caltivntion,  above  his  famous 
■Aokiculturist,’  and  so  do  we.  We  do  not  claim  this  as  a 
perfect  Strawberry,  for  such  does  not  exist,  but  we  do  say,  it 
possesses  a  greater  combination  of  good  qualities  than  any 
other  belore  the  public.”  Plants  that  we  set  last  spring  have 
formed  the  most  enormous  and  astonishing  “stools”  that 
we  ever  saw,  and  the  same  produced  more  fruit  last  season 
than  the  Wilson's  Albany  set  the  August  before.  50  cents 
per  dozen :  $3  per  100.  Agricnltnrist.- SI  per  dozen  :  S5 

Ser  100.  The  3  Tribttne  sorts.  Lennig’s  White,  and  New 
ersey  Scarlet,  $1  per  dozen.  Jucuntla.,  or  Knox’s  “700,” 
$2  per  dozen. 

R.4.%PBERRIES.— Doolittle’s  BL.tCK  Cap.  I>ouble 
the  size  and  yield  of  the  common  Black,  per  doz.;  S-I  per  ICO. 
MiAJtA  Black  Cap.— Equal  to  the  last  in  every  respect,  but 
2  weeks  later,  $1  per  dozen ;  $1  per  100.  Goldex  Cap.— Same 
as  the  last,  except  of  a  beautiful,  golden  color,  ?2  per  dozen  ; 
$12  per  100.  Pup.ple  Cane.— Undoubtedly  the  most  enor¬ 
mous  bearing  Raspberry  grown— the  strong,  stocky  bushes 
hanging  literally  loaded  udth  fruit  of  a  purplish,  red  color, 
:ind  having  the  delicious  flavor  of  the  wild  Red  Raspberry, 
we  do  most  emphatically  pronounce  it  the  best  and  most 
productive  Raspberry  grown  to  our  knowledge,  $1  per  doz.; 
$5  per  100.  Catawissa. — The  best  “everbearing”  sort  we 
know  of.  It  yields  a  heavy  continuous  crop  of  large,  delic¬ 
ious,  purplish,  red  fruit,  late  in  the  season,  for  a  numb.er  of 
weeks,  when  no  other  small  fruits  are  to  be  had,  thereby 
making  it  indispensable  for  table  use,  $2  per  doz,;  $12  per  100. 

None  of  the  above  send  up  “suckers,”  but  all  are  increased 
bv  lavering  the  tips  of  the  new  growth,  and  neither  has  ever 
Munter-killed  with  us,  notwithstanding  the  thermometer  has 
stood  30  degrees  below  zero. 

BLACKBERRIES. — New  Rochelle  or  Lawton,  rows 
containing  40  plants  have  yielded  6  to  8  bushels  of  fruit  with 
us,  $1  per'dozen ;  $4  per  100.  Dorchester  High  Bush,  fruit  de¬ 
licious.  long,  glos^  black,  yields  heavy  crops  early,  and  gone 
bv  the  time  the  “  Lawton  ”  gets  fairly  to  bearing,  $1  per  doz.; 
$6  per  100. 


Adirondac  Grape  Nursery  and 
Tineyard. 

Wholesale  and  retail.  We  can  furnish  superior  Vines  in 
large  quantities  to  the  trade,  of  the  following :  Adirondac, 
Allen’s  Hybrid,  Concord,  Creveling,  Cuyahoga,  Delaware, 
Diana,  Hartford  Prolific,  Iona.  Israclla,  Maxatawny,.  Miles. 
Northern  Muscadine,  Rebecca,  Rogers’  Hybrids.  Pherman  and 
Union  Village.  Also  the  best  Foreign  Varieties,  carefuliv 
iiacked  and  forwarded  by  Express,  or  by  Mail,  pre-paid. 
Send  for  Descriptive  and  Pricecl  Catalogue. 

JOHN  W.  BAILEY  &  CO., 

Feb.  1st,  1SC6.  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

THE  AMEEICAK  FRUIT  BASKET! 


This  favorite  Fruit  Basket  for  Strawberries,  &c.,  is  receiv¬ 
ing  the  highest  commendation  from  every  quarter,  and  is 
called  by  many  of  our  best  Fruit  Grov.'ers  and  Fruit  Deal¬ 
ers,  the  only  perfect  article  of  the  kind  now  in  use.  It  is 
constructed  so  as  to  equalize  the  weight  of  the  fruit— can  be 
packed  in  less  space— and  when  filled  with  fruit  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  attractive  in  appearance. 

Having  the  advantage  of  superior  machinery,  the  Baskets 
are  sold  at  a  less  price  than  any  first  class  Basket  now  in 

market.  AMERICAN  BASKET  CO,, 

Office  No.  313  Chapel-st., 
New-Haveii,  Conn. 

'  VENEER  FRUIT  BASKETS.  ' 


GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

Large  stock  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears,  and  general 
Bssortinent  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Trees,  including  the 
Smaller  Fruits. 


'Vines. 

Iona,  Adirondac,  by  the  dozen,  100,  or  1000.  Also,  Concord, 
Creveling,  Catawba.  Delaware,  Diana,  Isabella,  Hartford 
Prolific,  and  other  well  approved  sorts. 

Strawberry  Plants. 

Agriculturist  bYthe  100  or  1000.  Russell’s  Great " Prolific, 
Buffalo  Seedling,  Triomphe  de  Gand,  Wiisou’s  Albany. 

Ornamental. 

Norway  Spruce,  Balsam  Fir,  Hemlock,  Spruce,  3  to  4  feet. 
Horse  Chestnut  and  Mountain  Ash,  8  feet,  and  other  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees  and  Green-House  Plants. 

Seedlings  ot  Pear,  Quince,  Mahaleb.  Cuttings  of  Grape, 
Quince,  Cornwell  Willows.  Send  for  Wholesale  Catalogue 
W.  &  T.  SMITH,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


READIMC  I^URSERY. 

Two  and  3  year  old  Concord  grape  vines,  1  to  3  year  Rog¬ 
ers’  Hybrid  vlne.s,  40  other  kinds.  Native  grapes,  popular  aiid 
new  sorts.  Nearly  all  grown  in  open  ground.  (The  Dracut 
Amber  grape  for  V2,  years  has  proved  the  earliest  and  most 
successful  of  any  grape  in  my  collection,  ripe  August  25<A.) 
.30  kinds  Strawberry  plants,  20  kinds  Currants.  Large  and 
Small  Fruits  generally.  Shade  Trees  and  Shrubs,  100.000  Ev¬ 
ergreen  Trees  in  variety.  Send  for  Illustrated  Priced  Cata¬ 
logue.  J.  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


CROSCE  PEAR-TREES  FOR  SALE]  AT 
A  SACRIFICE. 

The  Subscriber,  desirous  of  thinning  out  his  extensive 
Pear  Orchards,  offers  for  sale  at  one  half  the  usual  prices, 
over  two  thousand  choice  Dwarf  and  Stanctard 
Pear  Trees  of  the  Bartlett,  Louise  Boiiiie  de  Jersey,  and 
Duchess  d’  Angouleme  varieties,  from  three  to  seven  years 
old,  and  in  full  bearing  condition.  I’artles  desU-ous  of  pur¬ 
chasing  can  give  the  trees  a  personal  inspection.  Orders  by 
m.ail  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

William  y.  be.\ch.  waiiingford. 

New-Haven  Co.,  Conn. 


Red  Cedar  Seedlings. 

Shelter  for  an  Orchard,  and  Dumb  Brutes,  adornment '  for 
our  homes.  1  can  furnish  this  Spring  one  million  plants  of 
Red  Cedar,  viz.: 

3  to  6  inches  high,  $6  per  1000  ;  6  to  10  inches  high,  $10  per  1000. 
Early  orders  and  correspondence  solicited. 

Address  JOHN  M.  HUNTER,  Ashley,  Washington  Co.,  HI. 


The  Wilson  Elarly  Blaekberry. 

STRAWBERRIES  and  RASPBERRIES.  No. 

1  plants.  All  wanting  such  for  garden  or  field  culture  will 
do  well  to  send  and  get  a  Descriptive  and  Price  ’List  in 
which  there  is  no  variety  recommended  that  I  do  not  culti¬ 
vate  by  the  acre.  Small  lots  mailed  free.  Stamp  not  required. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

i*li.iladLelj>lila  Raspberry. 

Two  strong  plants,  $1 ;  12  plants,  $4  ;  by  malL 
Agriculturist  Strawberry,  12  plants,  $1.23;  100 
plants,  $5.  Also,  GR.APEiVINES,  for  sale  by 

THOS.  S.  FLETCHER,  DEEANCO, 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


OSAGE  ORANGE  PLANTS. — E.xtra  good  one 
year  old.  $10.00  per  thousand.  Extra  2  year  old.  $12.50 
per  thousand.  LHKEfS  PEIRCE.  Ercildonn  P.  O.. 

Chester  County,  Pa. 


CURRANTS.— Cherry,  tlie  largest  and  finest  rod  sort, 
$2  per  dozen.  IVhite  Grape. — The  fiiiest  and  most  productive 
White  sort,  f  l  per  dozen.  Houghton  Seedling  Gooseherry— 
Never  mildews,  $1  per  dozen. 

GRAPES.— -MI  strong  roots. and  true  to  name.— Concord 
and  Hartford  Pi'olific.  40  cents  each,  $3.30  per  dozen.  Diana 
and  Delaware,  50  cents  each,  $5  per  dozen.  Iona,  Isiaella, 
and  Adirondac,  $2  each,  1  of  each  for  $3, 

CRANBERRYIPLANTS,  50  cents  per  100;  $1  per 
1,000;  10,000  for  $30. 

Sweet  Potato  Pin  lit s  in  tlieir  season  .at  low  rates. 

5^  Send  for  my  “Descriptive  C’at.4logue.”— It  gives 
Instructions  for  garden  and  field  culture— also  for  gathering 
and  m;irketiug  the  fruit.  If  you  wish  to  plant  largely  or  to 
buy  to  sell  again,  send  for  my  “  Wiioles.\i.e  List.”  Stamiis 
not  refused.  Remember  that  I  prepay  charges  on  all  cash, 
orders,  and  that  not  loss  tlian  0  of  each  sort  will  be  sent  at 
the  dozen  rate,  or  less  tban  50  of  each  sort  at  the  100  rate. 
Remittances  can  be  made  by  mail  in  National  Currency, 
Post  Office  Orders,  or  Drafts  on  New  York,  or  Chicago. 

Address  A.  M.  PURDY,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 


KST-TA-TJTi-W — Its  Chief  Points  are ; 

1.  Very  largest  size. 

‘Z.  Enormous  productiveness. 

3.  Most  delicious  flavor. 

4.  Uniform  Ripening. 

5.  No  Hard  core  like  Lawton. 

G.  Sweet  eiiougb  withoutsugar. 
7.  Retains  color  after  picking. 
1.  Earlier  than  New  Ilocbclle. 
f).  Fit  for  Market  when  Ripe. 
10.  Very  hardy,  has  never  win¬ 
ter-killed. 

I T.  Tested  by  3  to  ten  years  trial. 
I’i.  Admitted  the  Best  Black¬ 
berry  known  bv  the  bigbest 
antliority.  viz:  Clias.  Downing.  Win. 
S.  Carpenter,  Peter  B.  Meade,  Editors 
Agriculturist,  and  every  one  who  lias 
tasted  it.  My  2-year  old  plants  will 
furnish  berries  of  medium  size  this  season, 
if  carefully  transplanted  and  attended  to. 
Order  early  to  prevent  disappointment. 
1-year  plants  by  mail,  $1.50  e.ach  ;  p.  doz, 
$r2.  by  exp.  less.  For  Testimonials,  &c., 
ATEKAGE  SIZE,  address  E.  WILLIAMS,  Montclair,  N  J. 


•  -VIIVES, 

Evergreen  and  Decidnons  Trees. 

15,000  Delaware  Grape  Vines,  No.  1,  $2700  per  100.  We 
are  confident  these  will  suit  purchasers,  as  no  pains  have 
been  spared  in  the  course  of  propagation.  Some  No.  2’s  at 
$1.3.00.  Montgomerv,  Union  Village,  Rebecca,  Allen’s  Hy¬ 
brid,  Catawba,  Rogers’  Hybrids  Nos.  3,  9, 15  and  33,  and  some 
other  varieties  at  equally  low  rates.  Wilson  Strawberry 

plants,  $5.00  per  1,000. - Norway  Spruce,  4  to  7  feet  high, 

$20.00  per  100.  White  Corsican,  and  other  Pines,  4  to  7  feet 
high,  $20.00  per  100.  American  Arbor  Vitse,  3  to  6  feet  higli, 
$20.00  to  $30.00  per  100,  Siberian  Arbor  Vit®,  2  to  3  feet  lilgb, 
$30.00  per  100.  Larch,  English  Mountain  Ash,  fine.  White 
Ash,  Elm.  Linden,  and  Maple,  8  to  10  feet  high,  $12.00  to  $15 
per  100.  Turkey  and  English  Oaks,  5  to  6  feet  bigli,  $12.00  to 
$15.00  per  100.  Will  be  delivered  at  cars  or  boat.  Packing 
charges  reasonable. 

Also,  Extra  Early  Smooth  Red,  and  Cook’s  Favorite  To¬ 
mato  seed  mixed,  the  e;irUe8t,  best,  and  most  prolific  of  all 
varieties.  Several  bushels  for  sale  at  $3.00  per  pound.  P. -O. 
Charges,  8  cts.  per  lb.  FERRIS  &  CAVWOOD, 

Po’keepsie,  N.  Y. 


Rogers’  Hybrid  Giapes. 

Purchasers  wanting  the  above  true  to  numbers,  can  rely 
on  getting  the  following  genuine,  by  sending  to  the  sub¬ 
scriber. 

Nos.  1,  9,  13,  19,  33,  two  years  old. 

Nos.  1,  3,  4,  15,  19.  41,  43,  one  year  old. 

Vines  two  years  old.  $1.50  each  ;  $15  per  dozen. 

Vines  one  year,  $1  each ;  $10  per  dozen  ;  $.30  per  hundred. 
Also  a  few  hundred  strong  2  year  old  Creveling,  $1.50  each. 

EDWARD  S.  ROGERS,  Salem,  Mass. 


Beecher'S  Patent  May  31st,  1864. 

These  Baskets  are  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  when  packed 
in  Crates,  are  warranted  to  transport  safely  to  all  markets. 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  and  all  other  small 
fruits  that  are  marketable. 

For  style,  convenience  in  picking  and  handling,  and  for 
profit  to  Fruit  Growers  and  Commission  dealers,  tliey  liaye 
no  equal. 

The  First  Prize  was  awarded  these  Baskets  at  the 
Horticultural  Exhibition  of  the  American  Institute,  lield  at 
Cooper  Union.last  season  ,  and  recommendations  from  many 
of  our  most  prominent  and  successful  fruit  men  througliout 
tlie  country  endorse  this  decision. 

Baskets  and  Crates  can  be  Iiad  of  W.  11.  Carpenter,  90 
Vesey-st.,  N.  Y.;  C.  B.  Rogers,  133  Jlarket-st.,  I’liiladelphia  ; 
Richard  Cromwell,  46  &  48  Ligbt-st.,  Baltimore  ;  and  by  deal¬ 
ers  generally  tlirougliont  Town  and  Country. 

Manufactured  only  by 

A.  BEECHER  &  SONS, 

Wcstvillc,  Conn. 

By  whom  Circulars  will  be  sent  on  application  with  stamp. 


MEW  STKAWIIEKMIES. 

Great  Agriculturist,  the  largest  berry  known,  12  berries 
have  been  produced  that  weighed  one  pound,  plants  $1  per 
dozen ;  $3  for  fifty ;  $.3  per  liumlred,  also  by  the  1000  or  3000, 
at  less  rates.  Id:i,  a  New  Seedling,  more  productive  tban 
AVilson,  $2  per  dozen ;  or  $10  per  hundred.  Green  Prolific, 
a  very  large  kind,  $1  per  dozen ;  $3  per  hundred  ;  $15  per 
thousand.  Buffalo,  $1  per  dozen:  $2.50  per  hundred;  $13  per 
thousand.  French’s  Seedling,  the  best  early  berrv,  very 
large,  $1.50  per  hundred;  $10  per  thousand.  Russell’s  Pro¬ 
lific,  a  great  market  berry,  $1.50  per  Imndred ;  $10  per  thous¬ 
and.  Lennig’s  AVliite,  a  splendid  large  white  berry,  $1  per 
dozen;  $3  per  hundred.  Great  Austin,  $1.50  per  bundred; 
$10  'per  thousand.  Monitor,  Col.  Ellsworth,  and  Brooklyn 
Scarlet,  are  the  three  Tribune  Prize  Berries,  for  which  $3000 
w.as  paid,  these  should  he  in  every  good  collection,  plants 
$1.00  per  dozen ;  $3.00  per  lundred ;  $15  per  tlioisand. 
Mead’s  Seedling,  a  m.agnificent  new  seedling,  berries  six 
inches  in  circumference,  $3  per  dozen.  Negro,  a  new  kind, 
nearly  black,  $1  per  dozen.  12  New  kinds  from  France  and 
Belgium,  all  very  large,  some  of  them  monstrous,  $l_perdoz. 
the'”’  varieties,  $10.  Address  AVJI.  S.  CARI’EN'TER, 
j  136  Eeade-st.,  New-York. 


Str£iwl>ei’ry 

400,000  Strong  and  well  rooted  Russel’s  Prolific  and  French’s 
SeedlinjT  Plants,  lor  sale.  Russell’s  at  $1.00  per  luindred': 
French’s  at  70  cents  per  hnndred;  10  per  cent,  discount  of 
1000  plants:  1^0  per  cent,  discount  of  4000  plants.  Pellvered 
at  James  Slip,  New-York,  without  additional  charge,  or  sent 
by  mail  and  postage  paid  at  50  cents  extra. 

SAMUEL  HICKS,  North  Hempstead,  (L.  I.,)  N,  Y. 


StraAvtoerry  Plants  for  Sale. 

Downer’s  Prolific,  French’s  Seedling,  Cutter's  Seedling, 
each  $4  per  1000.  Other  e.xcellent  varieties  at  dillerent  prices. 
Liberal  discount  on  large  Orders.  Price  List  sent  free  o;; 
application,  SAM’L  C.  DECOU,  Recklesstowii, 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


A.g’ricTxlfni'i.sf 

For  sale  at  $4.50  per  100  plants ;  $1.00  per  dozen,  by  mail. 

EDWARD  MERRITT,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Agriculturist,  $4  per  hundred:  $30  per  thousand.  Green 
Prolific,  Buffalo,  Russell’s.  $1.50  per  bundred  ;  $10  per  thous¬ 
and.  French’s  Seedling,  Downer’s  Prolific,  $1  per  hundred; 
$5  per  thousand.  Pi-ice  List  gratis. 

JOHN  CRANE,  Union,  Union  Co,  N.  J. 
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The  Olmstead  Revolving  Landside  and  Adjustable  Mould  -  Board 


The  most  perfect 
Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ment  ever  invented. 
It  h  IS  taken  First 
J*r«miums  at  the 
State  Fairs  of  both 
New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  for  1865 — 
and  at  all  the  Coun¬ 
ty  Fairs  at  Avhieh  it 
has  been  Exhibited — 
over  Twenty. 


We  can  safely 
Guarantee  it  to 
save  from  2©  to  40 
per  cent,  in  Draft 
over  any  Plow  in 
the  United  States — 
to  be  equally  du¬ 
rable,  and  to  do 
Setter  Work. — 
It  will  more  than 
save  its  cost  the  first 
season  of  using  it. 


ITS  GIIi.EA.T  JLlElEz 


Ist.  It  saves  largely  in  friction  both  on 


bottom  and  side. - It  is  held  easier  by  the  plowman— saving  human  as  well  as  brute  labor. 

3d.  A  child  can  move  it  from  place  to  place,  In  the  Barn 
or  Shed. 

4tli,.  A  shoe  Is  not  'necessary  in  runnhif;  it  from  field  to 
field. 

5th.  It  is  perfectly  simple— having  no  cumbrous  ma¬ 
chinery— and  by  a  simple  movement  of  the  Monld-board  (ac¬ 
complished  by  turning  a  single  nut),  it  can  be  adjusted  to 
do  any  kind  of  work,  with  either  a  fast  or  a  slow  team. 

We  also  Manufacture  the 

Mevolvisag- 


liaiidsMe  Plows 

with  Stationary  Mould-hoard,  more  suitable  for 
Heavier  Work. 

Our  PLiCW  does  its  work  so  much  easier  than 
Ollier  Plows,  tliat  a  man  and  team  can  accomplish  much 
more  in  a  day.  A  saving  of  say  only  20  per  cent.  In  Six 
months  plowing,  will  amount  to  at  least  §75— and  we  can 
safely  Guarantee  to  do  more  than  this. 

Circulars  with  full  particulars  will  be  sent  by  mail.  Our  Plows  can  be  obtained  of  11.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  ISO  Water-st.,  New  York ;  GRIFFING  &  CO.,  5S  &  60  Conrtlandt-st.,  New  York  ; 
■L  VANUFUBILT,  23  Fulton-st.,  New  York.  AYREg.  VERPL.ANCIC  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Awarded  the  Highest  Premium,  Grand 
Gold  Medal,  by  the  American  Institute,  at 

the  Great  Field  'Trial  in  July,  1865,  of  which  the 
American  Agriculturist  says  i 

“  We,  were  present  at  the  trial,  and  hesitate  not  to  say 
that  we  never  knew  or  heard  of  Mowers  being  put  to  so 
.severe  and  fair  tests,” 

Among  tile  great  number  of  First  Premiums  awarded  to 
the  BUCKEYE  during  ttie  season  .of  1865,  may  also  be 
mentioned  the  following  prominent  State  Agricultural  Socl 
eties. 

Ohio,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Missouri,  Vermont,  New  England, 
and  ihe  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechau- 
jes’  Association. 

Fanners  wlio  wish  to  secure  the  ; 

BEST.  MACHBNE, 

should  send  in  tlieir  orders  at  once,  and  avoid  the  delay  and 
disappointment  tliey  may  meet  if  they  wait  until  the  time 
for  using  Macliinos,  wlieu  tlie  Manufacturers  are  greatly 
overcrowded  with  orders. 

Circulars  with  [Prices,  forwarded  on 
application,  by  Mail,  or  otherwise. 

ADRBANCE,  PLATTi  &  CO,, 

Mayiufacturers  and  Proprietors. 


A.K  WOOD  &CO., 

EATON,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y., 

Continue  to  manufacture  their  Improved 

FOISTAISI.E 

For  Farm  and  Mechanical  purposes.  They  are  particularly 
adapted  to  driving  Tliresliing  Machines,  Circular  Saws,  Mills 
of  ail  kinds,  Priufm,g_  Presses,  Wood  or  Iron  Lathes,  Maclii- 
nery  in  Cabinet  or  Wagon  Shops,  Boring  Artesian  Wells, 
Pumping  Water,  Coni  sTiellers,  &c.,  &c. 

We  wiUTant  our  Engines  to  be  wliat  we  represent  them, 
and  to  give  unqualified  satisfaction  in  all  respects. 

A.  N.  -VVOOD  &  CO. 


Halsted’s  Patent  Horse  Hay  Fork, 

Improved  fob  1866. 

Halsted’s  Hay  Fork  Attaclimeiit. 

Improved  for  1866. 

Furnished  entire  or  in  parts.  With  instructions  for  putting 
up.  Dealers  Supplied.  Agents  Wanted. 

A.  M.  HALSTED,  OS  Pearl-st.,  New  York. 


HORSE  RAKE  WIRE 


MANUF  AOTOEY — Po’keepsie, 
OFFICE  AND  WAEEIIOUSE, 

165  Greenwich-st., 

(near  Courtiandt-st.,)  New  'York. 


Of  best  quality  and  lowest  rates,  for  sale  by 

JOHN  W.  QUINCY. 

98  William  st.,  New  York. 

ROE’S  PREMIUM  IMPROVED  CHEESE  VAT. 

The  best  In  tlie  world.  Factory  Vats.  Presses.  Screws, 
Hoops.  Curd  Cutters,  &c.,  &c.  Send  for  Circular.  Mad¬ 
ison,  Ohio,  1860.  •  H.  A.  ROE. 


FOUMB  AT  EASTo 

RAYMOND’S  PATENT  HAY  AND  STRAW  ELEVATOR 
will  work  successfully  in  every  substifbee  wliicli  the  lanner 
ordinarily  handles  with  a  fork.  All  kinds  of  Hay,  Salt  Marsli 
included.  Straw,  Loose  Grain,  Headed  AVlieat  and  Even 
Chaff,  Sorghum  Refuse,  Straw  JIanure,  &c.  It  is  double, 
opens  four  feet  in  wldlh,  grasps  its  burden,  scatters  little, 
and  in  discharging  the  sul)stanee  is  left  loose  and  not  bound 
together,  and  is  easily’  removed  with  a  Iiaiid  fork. 

The  arrangement  of  pulleys  and  rope  is  such  tliat  it  travels 
out  and  in  between  tlie  load  to  be  moved  and  tlie  rear  of  tlie 
mow  or  stack,  and  at  tlic  same  time  one  liorse  will  operate  it 
wliere  two  would  be  required  to  elevate  tlie  same  weiglit 
witti  any  otlier  Horse  Fork.  It  is  used  to  carry  Irom  Stack 
to  Tliresliing  Mae.liine.  also  to  take  up  tlie  straw  again  for 
stacking.  It  is  valuable  where  liay  is  pressed,  in  unloading 
and  carrying  to  press.  It  can  be  aiiplied  to  a  variety  of  uses 
and  is  capable  ol  being  of  more  service  to  tlie  farmer  tlian 
any  otlier  implement  designed  for  a  similar  purpose. 

A  dealer  wanted  in  every  county  or  town,  to  whom  ex¬ 
clusive  rights  of  sale  will  be  granted  on  favorable  terms. 
Liberal  discounts  to  dealers  and  purcliiisers  in  clubs. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Illustrated  Circular. 

_ CHAPMAN.  HAWLEY  &  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

mGEissoi^ii’s 

HORSE  AND  HAND  POWER 

HAY  AHI)  COTTOH  PRESSES. 

These  machines  have  been  tested  in  tlie  most  tliorough 
manner  tliroiigliout  this  and  foreign  countries  to  tlie  num¬ 
ber  of  over  3000. 

The  Horse  Power  is  worked  by  eitlier  wheel  or  capstan, 
and  in  many  respects  possesses  unequalled  advantages.  AVe 
invite  those  wanting  sucli  maebines  to  write  for  a  catalogue 
containing  full  information  with  cuts,  prices,  &c.,  or  call  and 
examine  personally. 

Orders  promptly  attended  to,  by  addressing 
INGERSOLL  &  DOUGHERTY,  Greenpoint,  Kings  Co.,  L.  I. 

Ag-i'iCu-ltiiral  Impleanen.'ts. 

Agents  Wanted  to  sell  a  number  of  Patented  Implements, 
Union  Mowing  Machines.  Clement’s  Horse  Forks,  Eureka 
Hay  Cutters,  "Sliares’  Harrow  and  Cultivator,  AVliitconibs’ 
Rake,  Patent  Hay  Stacker,  Hickock’s  New  Potato  Digger, 
&c-  &c..  &c. 

Fertilizers,  Seeds,  Trees,  Plants,  Agriculturist  Strawberry, 
&c.,  &c.  Semi  for  a  Cirotthir  to 

BENJ.  Haines,  27  Com-tlandt-st.,  New  York. 


Corn  Planting!  Time  Saved. 

Every  Farmer  should  li.ave  one  or  more  of  THOAI.AS  B. 
McCONAIJGHEA”S  Patent  Corn  Droppers.  Tliey  will  pos¬ 
itively  save  one  lialf  the  time  over  tlie  old  way  oi  dropping 
Corn.  Droppers  will  he  sent  any  wliere  by  Express  for  82 
apiece.  Agents  wanted  evei  vwliere. 

Address  orders  to  THOS.  B.  McCONAUGIlEY, 
Newark,  Delaware. 


niillstomc  Blressiiig'  Slianioiids 

Set  In  Patent  Protector  and  Guide.  For  sale  by  .TOHN 
DICKENSON,  Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer,  and  Im¬ 
porter  of  Diamond.s  for  all  Mechanical  purposes.  Also  Man¬ 
ufacturer  of  Glaziers’  Diamonds,  No.  64  Nassau-st.,  New- 
York  City  Old  Diamonds  reset.  N.  B.— Send  postage- 
stamp  for  Descriptive  Circular  of  the  Diamond  Dresser. 
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The  American  €®w  Milker, 


Under  the  Patent  of  March 
23th,  1S65, 

A  COMPLETE  SUCCESS. 
An  Agent  w.anted  in  every 
county.  A  personal  interview 
preferred.  Send  stamp  for 
Descriptive  Circular. 

Price  Sl!8.  Address  L.  O. 
COLVIN,  335  Broadway,  N.  T. 


H.  Perigo,  M.  Perigo.  J.  C.  Peckliain,  O.  C.Ely,  Beni. Lindsey, 
H.  IV.  Kent,  J.  A.  Bailey. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  named  persons  .are  residents 
of  Brooklyn,  and  are  relial)lemen.  As  witness  mv  liand  and 
seal.  O.  B.  KOGEKS,  Justice  of  ihe  Peace. 

Dated  at  DrooTclyn,  Sept.  1, 1865. 

Susquehanna  County,  ss: 

Horace  Spafford,  a  resident  of  Montrose,  in  said  Countv,  be¬ 
ing  duly  s^yorn,  says  :  1  am  acquainted  with  the  “  Fairchild 
Corn  Planter,”  so  called,  and  have  used  the  same  for  two 
years  last  past,  and  I  consider  it  one  of  the  greatest  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  age.  From  my  experience  with  said  Planter, 
I  believe  it  capable  of  planting  all  kinds  of  ground  in  a 
complete  and  perfect  manner.  A  man  can  plant  at  least 
three  times  ns  much  ground  when  it  is  stony  and  rough  as  he 
could  without  the  Planter,  bj' the  use  of  the  Hoe,  and  in  good 
ground  free  from  stone  one  hand  can  plant  four  acres  or 
more  in  a  day.  It  also  plants  pumpkin  seeds  equally  well  and 
at  the  same  time.  Beans  may  also  be  planted  with  it. 

HORACE  SPAFFORD. 

Sworn  before  me  this  2d  day  of  Sept.,  1865. 

O.  B.  ELD  RED.  Prot. 

Price  of  the  machine,  $3.  Agents  wanted  everywhere  to 
sell  it.  Agricultural  Warehouses  supplied, 

PORTER,  DE  LONG  &  CO..  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  or,  VAN 
NOSTRAND  &  LYON,  119  Nassa'u-st.,  New  York. 

Patext  “  Snap  & 
Catcii-’em”  Fish 

Hook. - .V  per- 

lect  trap  springs 
open  in  tlie  fish's  mouth.  Sportsim-n  and  Boys  all  want 
them.  More  Agents  wanted.  Send  30  cents  and  stamp  for 
two  sample  Hooks,  Terms  and  Trade  Prices  to  JOSEPH 
BRIGGS,  333  Broadway,  New  York. 

PatCBBt  ABiimal  Fefttei’s. 

Just  what  every  farmer  needs,  light,  strong  and  durable, 
easily  put  on  and  off.  Sold  by  dealers  in  Farmers’  Hard¬ 
ware.  Price  $2.00.  JOSEPH  BRIGGS,  Proprietor,  333  Broad¬ 
way,  New  A’ork. 

WANTED — 13y  a  Scotchman,  3.5  years  of  .atre, 
married,  a  situation  as  Gardener  and  Farmer,  thorough¬ 
ly  competent  in  all  departments,  ten  years  experience  in  tliis 
country,  is  energetic,  well  educated  and  sober.  Address 
"M,”  care  of  HENDERSON  &  FLE.MING,  Seedsmen,  67 
Nassau-st.,  New  York,  to  whom  he  refers. 

DRAINAGE  AND  LANDSC^YPE. 

We  make  surveys,  plans  and  estimates  for  the  drainage 
and  improvement  of  farms,  country  seats,  parks,  ceme¬ 
teries,  &c. :  also,  take  charge  of  and  superintend  the  work 
in  all  its  branches.  CHICKERING  &  CO., 

Drainage,  Landscape  and  Civil  Engineers, 
No.  18  Wall-st..  New-York. 

®  "B  A  MONTH  iMADE  by  DISCHARGED 
.H.^'lLFSoldiers  and  others,  with  Stencil  Tools.  Don’t 
fail  to  send  for  our  free  Catalogue,  containing  full  particu¬ 
lars.  Address  S.  M.  SPENCElt, 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 

For  Sale. 

An  elegant  situation  for  a  gentleman’s  residence,  101  acres 
of  land  on  the  west  bank  of  Seneca  I.akc— one  mile  south  of 
Geneva— equally  well  adapted  by  soil,  and  exposure  for  rais¬ 
ing  fruit  of  idl  kinds— or  tor  a  nursery.  Surface  undulating, 
slope  .S.  E.  Sheltered  on  the  N.  W.  by  a  grove  of  voung 
timber.  130  to  200  scattering  native  Forest  Trees.  Well  wa¬ 
tered.  Commanding  a  view  of  ’20  miles  or  more  of  the 
finest  sheet  of  water  in  Western  N.  Y.,  no  buildings  excejit 
a  20.X10  barn.  Apply  to  S.  H.  HILL,  Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,N.Y 

-H-  to  close  an  Estate,  a  Farm  of  93  aci-es.  near  the  R.  R., 
30  miles  south  of  Philadelphia,  60  acres  under  fence,  balance 
timber,  dwelling  house  and  barn.  Price  $3,000,  $i,000  cash, 
balance  in  10  years.  J.  H.  COFFIN  &  CO.. 

Franklin ville,  N.  J. 


FalrclaiM’s  Pateiat  Corai  aiiil 
Fiimpkm  Seed  Flaiater. 

This  machine  is  a  perfect  success,  and  should  not  be  judged 
by  others,  that  have  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  It  plants  corn 
and  pumpkin  seed,  both  at  the  same  time  if  desired,  or  either 
separately,  and  will  also  plant  beans,  doing  its  work  evenly 
as  though  by  hand,  and  leaving  the  seed  co''ered.  It  can 
be  aitefed  to  plant  more,  or  less  seed  in  a  hill,  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired,  and  will  do  the  work  of  three  or  four  men.  Being 
made  of  Iron  and  Steel,  it  is  very  durable,  and  will  work  in 
stony  soil  without  receiving  iniury.  It  will  not  clog,  or  get 
out  of  order,  and  is  free  from  the  objections  of  other  ma¬ 
chines,  of  which  .any  one  will  be  satisfied  on  examination. 
No  farmer  c.an  afford  to  do  without  it;  as  it  saves  three- 
fourths  tiie  labor  of  planting;  and  tlie  use  of  It  for  one 
season  will  more  than  repay  Its  cost.  It  weighs  Gii  pounds, 
and  costs  but  $8,  if  purchased  directly  of  the  makers. 

Fairchild's  Patent  Corn  and  Pumpkin  Planter. 

This  machine  originated  in  Brooklyn, 
Pa.  It  has  been  used  by  the  fanners  in 
that  town  several  years:  and  in  the  fob 
lowing  is  what  they  think  of  it : 

IaM)  to  all  whom  it  may  concern— 

This  is  to  certify,  that  tlie  undersigned 
have  used  H.  C.  Fairchild’s  Patent  Corn 
and  Pumpkin  Seed  Planter  from  one  to 
three  years,  and  do  not  liesitate  in  saying 
that  if  is  the  best  hand  Machine  in  use, 
both  in  the  evenness  of  seeding,  .and  the 
completeness  of  covering  on  .all  kinds  of 
land.  A  good  hand  with  one  of  these 
Machines  is  able  to  do  the  work  of  three 
or  four  men  with  a  lioe. 

S.  B.  Eldridge,  C.  Rodgers,  L.  M.  Bald¬ 
win,  W.  H.  Eldridge,  F.  L.  Lindsey,  R.  F. 
Breed,  Win.  Cronen,  C.  F.  Fringe,  J.  C. 
Morgan,  O.  A.  Eldridge,  S.  S.  Sterling.  Geo.  G.  Sterling,  A.  E. 
Tewksbury,  J.  Van  Auken,  Geo.  J.  Kent,  H.  S.  Bailey,  E.  S. 
Tewksbury,  Z.  Coy,  A.  G.  Hollister,  O.  Bailey,  A.  R.  Gere,  E. 
S.  Kent.  A.  Rogers!,  A.  Packer,  Wm.  J.  Cliase,  N.  G.  Burch, 


INTEKEST. 
. $U  09 


PKIWCIPAL. 
100  00 
100  00 


BIST  FARMING  LANDS  in  the  WORLD 

irOR,  SAJAE  BY  THE 

ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  CO., 

In  Tracts  to  suit  Purchasers,  AT  £iOW  PHICES. 

THE  KLINOIS  CENTEAI.  EAILEOAD  COMPANY  HAVE  FOR  S.ALE, 

@00,000  ACRES  of  the  best  Farming  Lands  in  the  Country. 

The  road  extends  from  Dunleith,  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  State,  to  Cairo,  in  the  extreme  southern 
part,  with  a  branch  from  Centralia,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  miles  north  of  Cairo,  to  Chicago,  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan — altogether  a  length  of  704  miles— and  the  land  which  is  offered  for  sale  is  situated  upon  either 
side  of  the  track,  in  no  instance  at  a  greater  distance  than  fifteen  miles. 

State  of  Illinois. 

4rhe  rapid  development  of  Illinois,  its  steady  increase  in  population  .and  we.alth,  and  its  capacity  to  produce 
cheap  food,  are  matters  for  wonder  and  admiration.  The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  estimates 
the  amounts  of  the  principal  crops  of  1864,  for  the  whole  country,  as  follows;  Indian  corn,  o30 ,581,403  bushels; 
wheat,  160,695,823  bushels;  oats,  176,690,064  bushels;  of  which  the  farms  of  Illinois  yielded  138,3150,135  bushels 
of  Indian  corn;  33,371,173 bushels  of  wheat;  and  24,273,751  bushels  of  oats — in  re.ality  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  corn,  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  wheat,  and  almost  one-seventh  of  the  oats  produced  in  all  the  United  States. 

Grain— Stock  Raising. 

Pre-eminently  the  first  in  the  list  of  grain-exporting  States,  Illinois  is  also  the  great  c.a(tle  State  of  the 
Union.  Its  fertile  prairies  are  well  adapted  by  nature  to  tlio  raisiug  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses  and  mules;  and  in 
the  important  interest  of  pork  packing,  it  is  far  in  advance  of  every  other  State.  Tlie  seeding  of  those  prairie 
lands  to  .tame  grasses  for  pasturage  or  hay,  offers  to  farmers  with  capital  the  tnost  pfofit.able  results.  The 
hay  crop  of  Illinois  in  1864  is  estimated  at  2,166,725  tons,  which  is  more  than  half  a  million  tons  larger  than  the 
crop  of  any  other  State,  excepting  only  New  York. 

Inducements  to  Settlers. 

The  attention  of  persons,  whose  limited  means  forbid  the  purchase  tif  a  hotlldstead  in  the  older  Stales,  is 
partieularlj’  invited  to  these  lands.  Within  ten  years  the  Illinois  Centra!  Railroad  Company  has  sold  1,400,000 
acres,  to  more  than  20,000  actual  settlers;  and  during  the  last  year  264,422  aEres=a  larger  aggregate  of  sales 
than  in  any  one  year  since  the  opening  of  the  road.  The  farms  are  Sold  lit  tracts  of  forty  or  eighty  acres, 
suited  to  the  settler  with  limited  capital,  or  in  larger  tracts,  as  tnay  be  required  by  the  capitalist  and  stock 
raiser.  The  soil  is  of  unsurpassed  fertility  ;  the  climate  is  healthy  ;  taxes  arc  low  ;  churches  and  scliools 
are  becoming  abundant  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State  ;  and  communication  with  all  the  great 
markets  is  made  easy  through  railroads,  canals  and  rivers. 

PRICES  AND  TERMS  OP  PAYMENT. 

The  price  of  lands  varies  from  S9  to  515  and  upwards  per  acre,  and  they  are  sold  on  short  credit,  or  for 
cash.  A  deduction  of  ten  per  cent,  from  the.shorlcredit  price  is  made  to  those  who  buy  for  cash. 

E  X  Ax  AI  HI-.  E  : 

Forty  acres  at  $10  per  acre,  on  credit;  the  principal  one-quarter  cash  down — balance  one,  two  and  three 
years,  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  in  advance,  each  year. 

Interest.  Principai.. 

Cash  Payment, . $18  00  $100  00  j  Payment  in  two  years, . . 

Payment  in  one  year, .  12  00  100  00  |  three  years.. 

The  Same  may  be  Purchased  for  @SGO  Clash. 

Full  information  on  all  points,  together  with  maps,  showing  the  exact  location  of  Lands,  will  be  furnished 
on  application,  in  person  or  by  letter,  vo 

_  LAND  COMMISSIONER,  Illinois  Centra!  R.  R.  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


FBSUa’S'  ill  a 

mild  and  liealtlifut  climate.  I'liirty  miles  south  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  by  Railroad,  in  New  Jersey,  on  tlie  same  line  of  lat¬ 
itude  as  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tlie  soil  is  ricli  and  productive,  varying  from  a  clay  to  a 
sandy  loam,  suitable  for  Wheat,  Grass,  Corn,  Tobacco,  Fruits 
and  Vegetables.  Tliis  is  a  yreat  fruit  country.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  Vineyards  and  Orchards  Iiave  been  planted  out  by  ex¬ 
perienced  fruit  growers.  Grapes,  Peaches,  Pears,  &c.,  produce 
immense  profits.  Vineland  is  already  one  of  tlie  most  beau¬ 
tiful  places  in  the  United  States.  Tlie  entire  territory,  con¬ 
sisting  of  forty-five  square  miles  of  land,  is  laid  out  upon  a 
general  system  of  improvements.  The  land  is  only  sold  to 
actual  settlers  witli  provision  for  public  adornment.  Tlie 
place  on  account  of  its  great  beauty  as  well  as  other  advan¬ 
tages  has  become  the  resort  of  qocople  of  taste.  It  lias  in¬ 
creased  five  tliousand  people  within  tlie  past  tliree  years. 
Cliurclies,  Stores,  Schools,  Academies,  Societies  of  Art  and 
Learning,  and  otlier  elements  of  refinement  and  culture  liave 
been  introduced.  Hundreds  of  people  are  constantly  set¬ 
tling.  Several  hundred  liouses  are  being  coiistructi'l.  and 
it  is  estimated  that  five  liundred  will  bebuilt  during  tlicsum- 
mer.  Price  of  I’arm  land,  twenty  acre  lots  and  upward,  $’25 
per  acre.  Five  and  ton  acre,  and  Village  lots  for  sale. 

Fruits  and  Vegct.ables  ripen  earlier  in  tliis  district  tliaii  in 
any  oilier  locality  north  of  Norfolk,  Va.  Improved  places 
for  sale. 

Openings  for  all  kinds  of  business.  Lumber  Yards,  Manu¬ 
factories,  Foundries,  Stores,  and  tlie  like. 

For  persons  wlio  desire  mild  winters,  a  healthful  climate. 


and  a  good  soil,  in  a  country  beautifully  Improved,  abound¬ 
ing  in  fruits  and  possessing  all  other  social  privileges,  in  tlie 
licart  of  civilization,  it  is  worthy  of  a  visit. 

Letters  answered  and  tlie  Vineland  Rural,  a  paper  giving 
full  information,  and  containing  Reports  of  Solon  Robinson, 
sent  to  applicants. 

Address  CHAS.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland  P.  O.,  Landis 
Townsliip,  New  Jersey. 

From  Report  of  Solon  Robinson,  Agricultural  Editor 
of  The  Tribune  :  It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  fertile 
tracts,  in  an  almost  level  position  and  suitable  condi¬ 
tion  for  pleasant  farming  that  we  know  of,  this  side  of 
the  Western  Prairies. 

FABSM  3©,©G® 

Acres,  Franklin  Tract,  at  Newfield,  Gloucester  County, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  Railroad  riinning  from  Philadelpliia  tO' 
Cape  May, '30  miles  South  of  Pliiladolphia— adjoining  the' 
Viiieland''Tract,  and  2  miles  North  of  the  Viiielaiid  Station— 
for  sale  at  low  prices  and  on  easy  terms,  in  lots  to  suit  pur¬ 
chasers.  Circulars,  with  reports  of  Solon  Itoliinsoii,  Hon.. 
AVilliam  Parry,  and  otliers,  witli  full  information,  sent  to  ap¬ 
plicants,  free.  Address  JOHN  II.  COFFIN  &  CO..  New- 
lield,  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J.  Improved  Farms  also  for  Sale. 

600  Maryland  and  Virginia  Farms: 
and  Timbered  Lands. 

Catalogue  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  Lands,  with  Geo¬ 
graphical  description  of  Marvlaiul,  lor  sale  by  R.  W.  TEM- 
PLEMAN  &  CO.,  Land  Agents.  37  Lexiiigton-st.,  Baltimore 
City,  embracing  a  description  of  tlie  soil  and  products  of 
Ma’ryland.  Send  25  cents  for  a  copy  of  Catalogue.  *■ 
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Pearl^i^ti’cet, 

KEW-YOUK. 


Proilasce  Commission  Mereliatits, 


FOR  THE  SALE  OF 


w 

a  * 
^  a 


Send  for  "Weekly  Frice  Current,  Markin'!:  Plate  and 
Oircnlar  with  Packing  and  Sliipping  directions. 

Country  Consignments  receive  special  attention. 


KEFKREXCES : 


Beni.  Loder,  Esfi.,  N.  T. 
Ex-Pre  “  . . 


... _  1  Hon.  J.  K.  Porter, 

res’t.  Erie  I{.  H.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Cragin  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Wm.  S.  Thorn,  Esq.,  X.  Y. 

and  Chicago,  HI.  Prest.  NaT  Eire  Ins.  Co. 

King  &  Scott,  Chicago,  III.  I  Bane,  Son  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

E.  D.  Hungerford,  Bnrlington,  Vt. 

Cross  Cut  or  Drag  Scwing  Macliine, 

Manufactured  by 

&.  ¥ESTnr&HOUSE  &  CO.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

The  Subscribers  are  manufiicturing  a  superior  Cross  Cut 
or  Drag  Sawing  Machine,  and  invite  the  attention  of  those 
having  large  quantities  of  wood  to  cut,  to  it.  It  has  several 
Important  improvements  over  the  ordinary  machines  of  this 
kind,  some  of  which  are  as  follows,  viz.: 

The  Saw  always  runs  on  a  line  with  the  center  of  the 
crank  wheel,  and  can  therefore  be  run  rapidly  without 
bounding. 

The  Saw  can  be  raised  instantly  after  finishing  a  cut,  by 
means  of  a  lever,  without  stopping  the  machine,  and  the 
same  lever  can  be  made  to  counterbalance  tlie  saw’arm  and 
thus  regulate  the  cut  of  the  saw  in  different  sized  logs. 

It  has  the  simplest  and  best  arrangement  for  drawing  the 
log  forward,  in  use.  By  simply  stepping  upon  a  lever  the 
log  Is  drawn  forward  alter  each  cut,  without  loss  of  time. 

The  labor  of  one  man  is  saved  by  the  perfect  arrangement 
of  our  machine. 

They  may  be  driven  by  the  ordinary  Two  Horse  Hallway 
Powei'S,  or  3  to  4  Horse  Lever  Powers,  and  good  operators 
will  saw  3  to  5  cords  per  hour. 

_  We  also  manufacture  Lever  and  Hallwav  Horse  Powers, 
Threshing  Idachines,  Clover  Ilullers,  Circular  Wood  Saws, 
vve.  Send  for  a  Circular  of  above.  Address 

G.  WESTINGHOUSE  &  CO.,  Schenectady,  N.  T. 

aiiiLLg. 

I  will  send  Macliines  for  sowing  Onion  Seed  in  hills,  two 
rows  at  a  time,  boxed  ready  for  transportation,  for  $13  each. 
When  sown  by  these  Macliines  a  large  crop  of  carrots  is 
raised  on  the  same  ground  between  the  hills  of  onions. 
They  are  extensively  used  by  tlie  great  onion  cultivators  of 
Long  Island.  .TAMES  .1.  H.  GKEGOKY, 

Marblehead,  JIass. 

fERSEY  BULL  FOR  SALE. — Thoroush-brecl, 
of  excellent  milking  stock.  Three  years  old  in  June. 
Address  Dr.  S.  ROGERS,  Pomfrel,  Conn. 


CRANBERRY  LANDS. — Tract  of  over  500  acres 

of  land  in  Burlington  Co..  X.  ,1.,  for  sale.  Over  100  acres 
Bultaiile  for  Cranberry  Culture.  Abundance  of  Wood  and 
Fencing  Timber  BENJ  HAINES, 

27  Courtlandt  st.,  New  York. 


€ 


Add 


RANBERRY  VINES  FOR  SALE.— A  LARGE 
quantity  of  the  liest  qualitv,  liv  the  barrel  or  by  the  1000. 
cfress  .1.  WESTCOl'T, ‘Blue  Point, 


Suffolk  Co.,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


For  best  collection  of  strawberry 

PL.\NTS  at  lowest  rates  see  Eel).  No.  of  tlie  American 
Agriculturist,  page  74.  Also  Philadelpliia  Haspberry  Plants, 
$4  per  doz.  Price  List  free.  THOS,  C.  ANDREWS, 

Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

strawberries,  Blackberries  and  Ra.«pberrie?, 
K9all  the  best  and  newest  varieties.  Catalogues  gratis. 
_ SAMUEL  L.  ALLEN,  Cinnaminson  P.  O.,  N.  J. 

CJOI.BEM  FAIiM  ©lEi  ^BAP. 
LINDLEY  M.  ELKINTON, 
MANUFA  CTURER, 

IlG  Margaretta  Street^  Philadelphia. 
FOR  SALE  BY  DRUGGISTS. 

Colgate’s  Aromatic  Vegetable  Soap. 

A  superior  Toilet  Soap,  prepared  from  rellned  Veg¬ 
etable  Oils  In  combination  with  GHyccrine,and  espec¬ 
ially  designed  for  the  use  of  t.aclieR  and  for  the  Nux'sery. 
Its  perfume  Is  exquisite,  and  Its  washing  properties  unri¬ 
valled.  For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

g^^ITCIIlNG  ^MACHINE. — Anj’  parly  intendine: 
MJ'xo  Dike  or  Ditch  M.arsh  or  Meadow  Lands  should  send 
for  a  Descriptive  Circular  of  the  best  Machine  ever  Invented 
for  such  purposes.  Address 

GEO.  A.  CHOATE,  Newburyport,  Mass. 


-YLliEN’S  RAILWAY  BUTTER.  WORKER. 

With  this  apparatus  a  gild  12  vears  old  can  work  from  1  to 
20  lbs.  of  butter  at  a  time,  more  tiiorotohly,  more  easily 
and  more  than  twice  as  quickly,  as  In  the  ordinary  way .- 
It  leaves  tlie  butter  In  the  best  condition  for  moulding  and 
stamping.  It  is  simple,  durable  and  cheap.  Price  $.’>.00.  State 
and  County  rights  for  sale.  Address  IIANNUM  &  WALKER, 
Belchertown,  Mass.,  or  .1.  A.  ALLEN,  Deerlleld,  ilass. 

MS.  W.  ROMMS’  ~~~ 

liiApi*ovefl  IE?.ooliiig', 

Is  the  Lightest  and  Cheapest  Roofing  In  use.  It  can  he  ap¬ 
plied  hj’  any  one  and  can  he  made  amj  coloi'. 

Jinproved  IPreservatWe  Paint, 

Is  the  best  Preservative  Paint  in  the  world  for  wood  and 
mJltals.  ft  it  ahcaj/s  ready  for  use. 

Imi>rove<l  Roofing  Cement 
for  repairing  all  kinds  of  Roofs.  Send  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lars  to  H.  W.  JOHNS, 

successor  to  The  Johns  &  Croslcy  Manufacturing  Co., 

78  William-st,,  corner  of  Llherty-st.,  New  York 

fiiMlfia  I&iat>ber  Ixloves 

are  an  invaluable  protection  for  the  hands  In  Gardening, 
Housework,  etc.,  and  a  certain  cure  for  Chapped  Hands, 
Salt  Rheum,  etc.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $1.^0  for 
I.adies’  sizes  ;  $1  75  for  Gentlemen’s,  by 

GOODYE.tR  I.  R.  GLOVE  MF’G  CO., 

205  Broadway.  New-York. 

C-UIILDRENS’  CARRIAGES  OP  ALL  KINDS. 

J  Hobby  Horses,  Baby  Tenders,  Patent  Swings,  &c.  Send 
for  Circular  to  LEWIS  P.  TIBBALS, 

No.  510  Broadway,  opposite  St.  Nicholas  Tavern 


DOTY'S 

C.LOTHES  WASHER, 

Till:  3I0ST  POPULAB,  BEST,  AED 

eSaeapest  WaslalsBg  Maclaine 
EVER  INVENTED. 

It  Is  e.asy  to  operate,  sitting  or  standing ;  takes  but  little 
room :  injures  no  garments ;  linlshes  Its  work  in  from  two  to 
four  minutes:  is  durable,  convenient,  and  tlie  only  Washing 
Machine  ever  known  that  is  LIKED  THE-BETTER 
THE  LONGER  IT  IS  USED. 

Recommended  as  the  Vcry|Be.st  hv  Solon  Robinson, 
Orange  Judd,  Prof.  Youmans,  and  many  otlier  prominent 
men. 

At  (lie  Great  Pair  of  til's  American  Institute, 
Oct.,  1865,  wlierc  all  tlic  principal  Washers 
in  the  country  were  ahly  roprescntcil,  it  was 
awarded  the  FIRST  PREMIUM. 

On  receipt  of  S30  from  places  where  no  one  is  selling,  we 
■will  send  the  Washer  and  the  famous  Universal 
Clothes  YVi-inger,  (and  pay  the  freight  if  within  200 
miles  of  New  York.)  The  VVasner  alone  "will  be  sent  for 
SU3.  'Wholesale  Terms  Circular  sent  free.  Exclusive  right 
of  sale  given  to  tlie  first  responsible  applicant  from  eacli 
town,  R.  C.  BRO'WIIVG,  General  Agent, 

3.3  Courtlandt-.st.i  IV.  'ST, 
(Opposite  -Mercliants  Hotel.) 


MACMIWE^, 

505  Eroadtvay,  New-York. 

Highest  Premium  Fair  American  Institute,  1365, 
(Gold  Medal).  Report  of  Committee  of  A'wards : 

REASONS. 

1st.— Its  simplicity  and  great  range  of  Work. 

2nd.— Its  making  four  diil'erent  Stitches,  viz. :  The  Lock, 
Knot,  Double  Lock  and  Double  Knot. 

3d.— The  Reversible  Feed  Motion,  operated  by  simplj' turn¬ 
ing  a  Tliumh  Screw,  enabling  tlie  operator  to  run  tlie  Work 
to  the  Riglit  or  to  the  Left,  and  conv’enlence  of  Self-fastening 
the  ends  of  Seams. 

4th.— The  perfect  finish  and  substantial  manner  in  which 
the  Machine  is  made. 

5th.— The  Rapidity  of  its  Working,  and  the  Quality  of  the 
Work  done. 

6th.— Its  Self-adjusting  Tension. 

THE  GREAT  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE- 


meMEST  PKEMIUM 

495  Bi’^adway,  ]¥ew  ITork. 
The  Universal  Clothes  Wringer 
WITH  coa  WHEELS 

Has  again  taken  the  first  premium  at 
tlie  great  Fair  of  tlie  American  Insti¬ 
tute;  also  at  the  State  Fairs  of  New 
York,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Oliio,  Indian.i,  Kentucky, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Iowa. 

Over  two  Imndred  tliousand  have 
been  sold,  and  every  purchaser  will 
testify  that  tliey  save  their  cost  lii 
clothing  every  year,  besides  saving 
.  half  the  labor  of  wringing, 
i;  Send  for  Wholesale  and  Retail 
>  Terms  Circular. 

R.  C.  BROWNING,  Genl.  Agent. 

32  Courtlandt-st.,  (opposite  Mercliants  Hotel,)  N.  Y  • 

WffiEEMlI  & 


“Woman’s  Greatest  Boon — We  would  advise  a  man  to 
forego  a  Threslier  and  thresh  ivheat  with  a  flail,  rather  than 
to  see  the  ivife  wear  her  health,  vigor  and  life  away  in  the 
cverl.asting  ‘  stitch,  stitch,  stitch,’  when  a  Sewing  Machine 
can  be  obtained.  The  WHEELER  &  'WILSON  is  an  Invalu- 
ahle  aid  in  every  liousehold.  We  have  had  several  different 
kinds  on  trial,  and  after  a  six  year's  service,  tlie  WHEELER 
&  WILSON  has  taken  the  precedence  as  the  best,  where  all 
kinds  of  sewing  are  to  be  done  in  a  family.” 

[American  Agriculturist,  Jan.  1865. 

PARLOE_ORGA]SrS. 

The  Highest  Premium,  a  Special  Gold  Medal,  was 
awarded  to  us  by  the  late  great  Fair  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  over  all  competitors  for  tlie  best  instruments. 

A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  CARHART  &  NEEDHAM, 
for  tlie  best  Reed  Instrument  on  exlilbition— a  most  Just 
testimonial.— 'Watson’s  Art  Journal. 

“I  can  speak  of  them  in  the  highest  terms.”— G  W.  MOR¬ 
GAN. 

“Tlie  finest  instruments  of  tlie  class  I  ever  saw.’’— GKO. 
F.  BRISTOW. 

“The  best  instruments  of  their  class.”— WM.  A.  KING. 

“Tlie  tone  is  incomparable— far  in  advance  of  any  other 
Instrument  of  a  similar  kind.”— CHARLES  FRAEDEL. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  by  mall. 

U.'URHART  NEEDHAM, 

No.  9?  East  Twenty~third-st.,  New-York. 

PER  YEAR  I  We  want  agents  every 
wlierc  to  sell  our  improved  $20  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chines.  Three  new  kinds.  Under  and  upper  feed.— War¬ 
ranted  five  vears.  Above  salary  or  large  commissions  paid. 
The  ONLY  tfiachiiics  in  tlie  United  States  for  less  tlinn  $40 
wlilch  are  fully  licensed  by  Howe,  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  Grover 
&  Baker,  Singer  and  Co.,  and  Baclieldcr.  All  otlier  clieap 
machines  are  infi'lngcments  and  tlie  seller  or  user  .are  liable 
to  arrest,  fine  and  Imprisonment.  Circulars  free.  Address, 
or  call  upon  SHAW  &  CLARK,  Biddeford,  Maine. 

to  sell  Cobbins’ 

Illustrated  Family  Bible,  witli  Notes,  Reflections,  Im- 

roved  Readings  and  Pliotograpli  Department.  Also,  Family 
Jestament  with  Notes,  Illustrations,  &c.,  useful  in  Sabbath 
School.s.  E.  JONES,  No.  4  Atwater  Bloclt,  Cleveland,  O. 


— Salesmen 

wB  Illustrated  Family  Bible,  witli  N 

C,' 

T' 


Eagle  rake,  Putciitccl  M.ay  ISGR  Snlky,  'RRre 

Tooth,  simplest  and  best.  No  hand  work.  ForRightsor 
Licenses,  or  for  Spring  Wire  for  Wliecl  Rake  Teetli,  Address 
S.  II-  JENNINGS,  Bridgeport,  (7onu. 


1866.] 
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a  MERICAN  ROOFING  COMPANY.  , 

ASL  GREEN'S  PATENT. 

This  Comp.'iny  is  now  prepared  to  furnish  one  of  tlio  best 
articles  of  ROOFING  ever  introduced,  consisting  of  a  STOUT 
.’MATERIAL  made  tVATER-FROOF  by  a  COMPOUND  of 
IN UIA  RUBBER,  liardened  by  a  coat  of  METALLIC  PAINT, 
prepared  expressly. 

Tlie  WHOLE  FABRIC  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  is  cn- 
tirelv  W^ATER-PROOF,  and  unaffected  by  changes  of 
weather. 

It  rolls  up  and  unrolls  like  a  piece  of  Oil  Cloth. 

Id  is  designed  for  co.vering  RAILWAY  CARS,  STEAM¬ 
BOATS,  DWELLINGS,  BARNS  and  SHEDS.  It  can  be 
laid  down  by  any  sensible  working  man. 

It  Is  clieaper  tluan  any  known  rooting  of  equal  durability. 

.  It  can  be  seen  In  use  and  samples  had  by  amtlying  at  tlie 
Oilice  of  the  Compan}',  No.  91-  Wall-st.,  New-Vouk. 

HENRY  SMITH,  Agent. 

ANTED  TO  GIVE  A  $.56  WHEELER  & 
WILSON  MACHINE,  wlilch  sews  all  kinds  of  fabrics, 
to  any  one  who  will  procure  si.xty  paid  subscriptions  to 
Hall’s  Journal  op  HEALtn,  Sl.aO  a  year.  Contents;— 
What  is  Cholera,  its  first  Symptoms  before  looseness;  When 
alone  It  is  uniformly  and  easily  cured  without  Medicine: 
1  lie  general  Treatment  in  Civilized  Nations ;  The  only  Pre¬ 
vention  in  Cholera  Times  is  a  Plain  Temperate  Uniform 
Mode  of  Life,  with  Personal  and  Domestic  Cleanliness,  and 
a  Courageous  Mind :  The  certain  Signs  of  Commencing  Re¬ 
covery.  See  January  aud. February  numbers,  sent  post-paid 
for  tlnrty  cents.  March  and  April  numbers Wliere  to  build 
a  Farm  house  for  Health;  In  Reference  to  Streams,  Ponds, 
Marshes,  &c.  Plan  of  building  Kitclien,  Stable,  Barn,  Ice- 
liouse.  Water  Supply,  &c.  Address  “HALL'S  JOURNAL 
OF  HEALTH,'^  No.  2  West  43d  St.,  New-York. 


'  For  Merchants,  Druggists,  Hospitals,  small  .Joli  Printers, 
&c.  Address  ADA.MS'  PRESS  CO„  2G  Ann-st.,  New  York. 
Specimen  Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c..  Six  cents. 

A^IERICAN  FLOUR  Mm  REPORTER. 

■  The  only  paper  ot  its  kind  in  existence.  This  paper  is  ex¬ 
clusively  devoted  to  the  Flour  and  Grain  Trade,  and  gives 
I'ull  reports  from  all  the  principal  Cities  in  the  United  St.ates 
and  Europe,  also  of  stocks  on  liand,  prospects  of  crops,  etc., 
etc.  It  is  indispensable  to  every  Commission  Merchant, 
Jllller,  Baker,  and  even  to  every  Farmer  wlio  wants  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  his  grain  to  the  best  advantage.  Publislied  Weekly. 
Subscription  $:!  per  year.  Send  for  a  specimen  copy,  en¬ 
closing  10  cents. 

The  Tobacco  licaf,  the  organ  of  the  Tobacco  Trade 
of  the  United  States.  Published  Weekly.  Subscription 
f'J  per  year. 

C.  PFIRSHING,  Publisher, 

142  Fulton-st.,  New  York. 


Luke  Darrell 


5 

THE  CHICAGO  NEWSBOY, 

'  Published  by  TOMLINSON  BROTHERS,  Cliicago,  Ill. 
S?7  pages,  ICmo.  Five  illustrations.  Price  $1.30.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  Juveniles  of  the  season,  nearly  three  thou- 
s.and  having  been  sold  the  first  month  of  public,ation.  The 
press  througliout  the  country  pronounce  it  one  of  the  best 
books  for  young  people  tliat  has  been  published  for  a  long 
time.  Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

'  New  asad  BeaaitiffaBl 

WITH  PIANO-FORTE  ACCOMPANIMENTS. 


Z.  H.  Gurneij,  30  cts. 
L.  H.  Garnej/,  30  cts. 


Love  Never  Sleeps, 

Lost  Marqtjerite, 

Beautiful  Words,  Charming  Melodies,  Easy  of  Execution, 
Admired  by  Everyone,  and  rapidly  finding  a  place  among 
the  Choicest  Pieces  of  every  Pianist.  Sent  post-paid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Address  ADAMS  &  CO.,  Publisliers,  Boston. 

K, '  A.  N  GJ- ’  S 

M  A  G  I;0  CARDS. 

Parts  I  4-  II-  25  ots.  each  part  of  12  Cards. 

■  Every  Card  Involves  an  artistic  problem,  requiring  study 
and  keep  observation  for  their  solution,  and  thereby  cultiva¬ 
ting  tlie  Eye  to  artistic  forms,  and  affording  most  cliarming 
entertainment  for  young  and  old.  Sold  by  all  Bookstores 
or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  by  tlie  publishers, 

L.  PRANG  &  CO.,  130  Washington-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Will  pay  for  “  T55E  ITIE'ff'HOUIS'B',” 
for  one  year  (to  any  new  Subscriber)  and  also 
A  a  Copy  of  Steven.s’  “  Centenary  of 
American  Mediotlism.”  Send  13  cents  in 
postage  stamps  to  prepay  postage  on  Book.  Address  Orders 
to  the  publishers  OF  THE  METHODIST, 

No.  114  Naasan-st.,  New-York. 
|pg~  Send  for  specimen  copies  of  THE  METHODIST, 
which  will  be  furnished  free  on  application. 


G3. 


4$I5.00. 


03. 


Onr  beautiful  number  G.3  Album,  for  100  Pictures,  bound 
In  French  Morocco,  full  gilt,  paneled  sides,  ornamental  rests, 
extra  clasps,  sent  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 

3riA’'e  I>olla]rs3. 

LEWIS  &  CO.,  Publishcr-s, 
J3ox  845,  Springlleld,  Mass. 

The  game  of  draughts  or  checkers 

Simplified  ;  Beginners  Sure  Guide ;  eacli  30  cts.  Spaytli’s 
Dranglits  or  Checkers  for  Beginners.  Price  75  cts.  Sent  by 
mail,  post-paid,  by  A.  J.  DUNLAP,  416  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

HE  MAGIC  WEB.— THE  LATEST  LONDON 
Sensation  Puzzle.  The  most  amusing  and  wonderful 
thing  ever  produced.  Sent  complete  with  answer  and  direc¬ 
tions  on  receipt  of  price.  Nos.  1  and  '2,  ten  cents  each,  or 
both  for  15  cents.  H.VNEY  &  CO.,  109  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y. 
[Specimen  in  Merryman  for  Marcli.]; 

66  ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT,”  WITH 
AmSpeaker  Colfax,  by  Samuel  Bowles.  A  volume 
of  500  pages,  grapliically  describing  the  Overland  Journey, 
the  Scenery,  the  Mormons,  tlie  Ulines,  and  Society  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  with  a  Map.  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  paid,  on 
receipt  of  $2.00.  Address  S.-i-MUEL  BOWLES  &  CO.M- 
PANY,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Every  Child  on  the  Continent  should  havo  it  [ 

The  Best  Childrea’s  Paper  in  America. 


ROeOES 


Fiqhtinj?  npvinst 
Wroiip,  and  for  tho 
Good,  tho  Trup ,  and 
the  Beautiful. 

A  First-ClnH.s  Monthly  Paper,  of  16 
.I’agoS)  for  BOYS  and  GlllLS. 

$1.00  a  Tear  in  advance. 

A  Beautiful  Premium  to  every  Bubacriber. 

Specimeu  Copy  eent  for  Ten  Centg. 

Address, 

ALFRED  L.  SEWELL, 

Publisher,  Chicago,  111. 

“Mr.  Sewell’s  Paper  already  excels  everv  other  children's 
paper  tliat  we  know  of  in  tliis  country.”— C?/ticnpo  Eve.  Jour. 

”  AND  ROGUERIES.  New  and 

Enlarged  edition  is  ready  exposing  all 
the  new  Humbugs  and  Swindles.  All 
Tricks  and  Trap's  of  Cities,  and  swin 
dies  through  the  Mall,  fully  exposed.  Shows  up  all  the  Se¬ 
crets  of  Rascality- interesting  and  instructive.  Sold  every- 
wliere  or  sent  free  for  25  cents  by  J.  C.  HANEY  &  CO., 
109  Na=sau-st..  New  York. 

CASH  WILL 

<j5IVE3I 

By  the  Publishers  of  MERR'YMAN’S  MONTHLY  for  the 
Best  Original  Puzzles.  See  liberal  offer  for  new  subscribers, 
in  February  Agriculturist,  page  TS,  still  open. 

COUSIPI  LIZZIE’S 

MONTHLY.  Ask  any  newsdealer  for  a  copy.  A  RARE 
CHANCE.  The  Monthly  will  be  sent  on  trial  sLx  months  for 
25  cents.  5  to  one  address,  $1.  Specimens  sent  post-paid  for 
10  cents.  Address  COUSIN  LIZZIE’S  MONTHLY,  109  Nas¬ 
sau  .street.  New  Y'ork.  CF"  Now  is  the  time  to  Subscribe. 
“  We  think  she  should  be  patronized  by  all.’’— Coatesville, 

Pa.,  Union _ “It  contains  excellent  reading  matter.”— Mt. 

Joy  Her.ald _ “  We  believe  no  one  can  invest  a  qtt.artcr  bet¬ 

ter  than  by  sending  it  to  Cousin  Lizzie.”— N.  Y.Jlispatcli... 
..“It  is  well  deserving  the  success  it  has  -met  with.”— Provi¬ 
dence  Advertiser.. “The  fact  that  ‘Cousin  Lizzie”  is  a  deci¬ 
dedly  pretty  girl,  we  presume,  will  not  injure  her  chances  of 
Buce’essinher  literary  undertaking.”— N.Y.  Trades  Advocate. 


The  Model  Parlor  Magazine  op  America — 
containing  Original  Stories  by  tlie  best  anthors,  new  and 
Poptil.ar  Music.  Magnificent  and  Artistic  Engravings,  Relia¬ 
ble  Fasliions,  Hoti.seliold  Matters,  l  ull  Size  useful  Patterns 
for  Ladies  and  Cliildren's  Dress,  etc.,  etc. 

“Unlvers.ally  acknowledged  to  contain  the  most  artistic, 
useful,  cntertmniiig,  and  brilliant  array  of  literary  novelties 
ever  combined  in  one  periodical.”— [W.  Y.  Independent. 

Ye.arly,  $.3.00;  with  a  valuable  Premium  to  each  subscriber. 
Splendid  Premmni  and  terms  for  clubs.  Address 

W.  JENNINGS  DEMOREST,  473  Broadwaj’,  N.  Y. 

A  'Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewing  M.achine  given  for  only  25 
subscribers.  Single  copies  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  30  cents. 
Back  Numbers  as  Specimens,  20  cents. 

The  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL  .and  LIFE 

ILLUSTRATED  is  a  “  first-class”  work, In  its  42d  vol., 
devoted  to  Physiognomy,  with  “Signs  of  Character;’’ 
Phrenology,  tlie  Natural  History  of  ^^atl ;  Phrenology, 
and  the  Temperaments;  PnYsroLOGY,  the  Laws  of  Life  and 
Healtli ;  Psychology,  the  Science  of  the  Soul.  Amply  illus¬ 
trated.  Monthly,  Slayear;  sample  Nos.  20  cents.  Address 
Messrs.  FOWLER  &  \VELLS,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York. 

^HMIE  HOG  BREEDER’S  MANUAL  sent  to  any 
address  free  of  cliarge ;  every  farmer  should  liave  it. 
Address  N.  P.  BOA’ER  &  CO„  Gum  Tree,  Chester  Co.,  P.a. 
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SUPERIOR,  BEAUTIFUL  and  reliable  TOILET  PRE¬ 
PARATIONS,  Lily  Biooni,  for  beautifying  tlie  complexion, 
50c.  Roseate  Bloom,  for  tinting  tlie  complexion,  50o. 
Curling  Cream,  for  tlie  liair,  50c.  Perfume  Packet,  very 
d-uraiile,  .50c.  Universal  Hair  Curler,  using  boiling  water, 
SI. 50.  yiailed  free  on  receipt'  of  price.  MME.  DEMO- 
REST’S  Emporium  of  Fashions,  No.  473  Broadway,  New- 
York.  Sold  by  all  the  Druggists. 

Agents  wanted,— wanted,  active  and 

Intelligent  Men  or  Women  to  Canvass  for  Benson  J.Los- 
sing’s  “Pictorial  History  of  the  Great  Civil  War  in 
THE  United  States,”  got  up  at  a  cost  of  over  $50,000,  and 
will  contain  upwards  of  2,000  Engravings.  Tills  work  has 
been  written  since  the  conclusion  of  tlie  war,  and  tlie  En¬ 
gravings  are  from  original  designs,  by  tlie  aiitlior,  who  lias 
traveled  nianj'  thousand  miles  in  the  pursuit  of  Ids  calling  ; 
and  it  will  be  found  the  most  complete  and  reliable  History 
of  the  AVar  published.  It  b.as  been  endorsed  bv  the  Gover¬ 
nors  of  all  the  States  and  tlie  leading  officers  of  our  Army 
and  Navy,  with  other  prominent  men  of  the  country.  AVe 
give  our  Agents  exclusive  territory  to  operate  in.  and  pay  a 
liberal  percentage.  Tins  work  will  be  sold  excltisiveiy  by 
subscription,  and  will  furnish  employment  to  a  steady  can¬ 
vasser  for  several  years.  Address  REORGe  AY.  CHILDS, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brtsce’s  Patent  Concentrated 
P^anure, 

Manufactured  from  Animal  Fiber,  Blood  and  Pure  Ground 
Bones.  GRIFFING  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

58  &  60  Courtland-st.,  New-A’ork. 


Send  f(y)'  Circular. 


BONE 


For  Sale  by  the  Manufacturers.  Pure  Bone  Dust  and  Fresh 
Bone  Superphosnhate  ot  Lime.  Address 

A.  LISTER  &  BROTHER, 
Ccrca  nulls,  Newark,  N.  J, 


TO  DARMERS, 

Poudrette  I  Poiidrette ! 

80,000  ISarrcls  of  Lodi  Poudrette 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  This  Pou¬ 
drette  has  been  on  the  market  for  26  years,  and 
has  held  its  place  among  all  otlier  fenilizers 
as  the  Bc.st  amd  Ckeaiicst,  being  sold 
for  $40  per  ton  less  tlian  oilier  fertilizers,  witli 
just  as  good  results.  It  is  manufactured  from 
the  night  soil  of  New  York  City,  wliicli  Hie 
subscribers  liave  the  exclusive  contract  for 
removing  to  their  works.  Its  chief  recommendations  are  Its 
economy,  the  quick  growth  it  gives  to  the  plant,  ripening  a 
crop  from  two  to  three  weeks  earlier,  and  an  increased  yield 
of  50  to  100  per  cent.  It  is  used  most  extensively  upon  Corn, 
Toliacco,  Potatoes,  and  Garden  A'^egetables.  Is  perfectly  In¬ 
odorous,  harmless  to  vegetation,  can  be  applied  directly  to 
tile  seed  without  injury,  and  yet  is  as  powerful  as  Peruvian 
Guano,  and  unlike  Guano,  does  not  leave  the  soil  in  an  ex¬ 
hausted  condition.  A  pamphlet  with  the  experience  In  Its 
use  of  several  hundred  farmers  In  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  some  of  them  having  used  it  for  over  20  years, 
will  be  sent  to  any  person  applying  to  our  address. 

Price— S2.00  per  Barrel  of  four  Bushels.  Address 
THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  COAIPANY, 

6G  Courtlandt-st.,  New-York. 

I'o  S’^armers,  Mai-lcet  <W5ir4lesi4?ris, 

Viiieyairdlists,  ©rclaardists, 

wieii.  Florists  and.  Stoclc  Cwrowers. 

The  Silver  Medal  of  the  American  Institute  awarded  to 
the  Boston  Milling  and  Maiinfactnring  Co.,  for  tlieir  Piii-e 
Plo«r  of  Bouc  (.from  unburned  bone),  as  a  superior 
fertilizer,  and  for  feeding  cattle.  Pamphlets  containing 
analysis,  testimonials  and  directions  for  use,  sent  free. 

Tribuyie  Office,  Dec.  lltli,  1865. 

Mr.  Chas.  H,  Gardner.,— It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  do  or 
say  tinytlimg  whicli  will  increase  your  sales  of  Hie  Flour  of 
Bone.  Ever  since  Its  character  became  known  to  me  by  ex¬ 
amination  and  use,  I  have  persisted  in  its  recommendation 
as  tlie  most  economical  concentrated  fertilizer  tliat  Farmers 
can  purcliase,  and  I  feel  tliat  if  I  can  induce  Hiem  to  use  the 
article  more  extensively  1  sliall  be  doing  them  a  mncli  great¬ 
er  lavor  than  I  shall  the  Boston  Milling  and  Manufacturing 
Co .  or  you  as  tlieir  Agent.  I  tlierefore  authorize  you  to 
make  such  use  of  this  note  as  yon  may  tliink  will  promote 
these  mutual  interests.  Respectfully,  &o.., 

SOLON  ROBINSON, 

Agricultural  Editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

3,500  Tons  now  ready  and  for  sale  in  lots  to  suit  pitr- 
cliasers  by  CHAS.  H,  GARDNER.  Agent, 

16  Conrtlandt-st.,  New  Yoi-’k. 

Or  of  BRIGGS  BROS.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Agents  for  AA'cst- 
ern  N.  Y'.,  and  Canada. 

A.lIM0i\!ATED  FAClFiC  GUAM. 

The  attention  of  Farmers  and  Agricultnralists  is  called  to 
this  article,  as  superior  to  anj-Hiing  else  offered  In  the  market. 
Equal  to  Peruvian  Guano,  aud  costing  much  less. 

AVe  offer  this  fertilizer  in  lots  to  suit  all  purchasers.  A 
liberal  discount  made  to  the  Trade. 

Pamphlets  with  copies  of  Analysis  by  Dr.  Liebig,  of  Baltl- 
tlmore,  and  Dr.  Jackson,  Massacliiisetts  State  Assayer,  and 
testimonials  from  Agriculturalists,  showing  its  value,  and 
directions  lor  use,  caiibe  obtained  from 

J.  O.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Selling  Agents, 

131  Pearl-st.,  New-  York. 

No.  1  Peruvian  Guano,  also  Baker’s  Islantl 
and  other  PhospUatic  (Bone)  Guano.s  of  the  ricliesE 
quality,  genuine  as  imported,  and  pure  article.  Also  Man- 
iimlated  Guano,  consisting  of  No.  1  Peruvian  and 
Baker’s  Island  Guano,  making  a  very  rich  and  sub¬ 
stantial  fertilizer.  For  sale  in  quantity  to  suit  purchasers  by 
J.  B.  S  \RDY,  58  SouHi-st.,  cor.  of  AA’all,  New  York. 

(A  fair  deduction  made  to  Dealers.) 

For  further  particulars  send  for  Circular. 

1  FeriavMsaaa  SiJsiaia©, 

of  recent  importations,  for  sale  by 

CHAPMAN  &  VANAVYCK, 

170  Front  street.  New  York. 

GrliailO  I  <3rD.IlM.O  I  Griiaiio  I 

Pure  No.  1  Peruvian  Gnano  now  In  tho  market  and  sold 
by  GRIFFING  &  CO„ 

58  &  60  Courtlandt-st.,  Kew-York, 


A  NEGLECTED  COUGH,  COLD, 
AN  IRRITATED  OR  SORE  THROAT, 
If  allowed  to  progress,  results  In  serious 
Pulmonary,  Broncliial,  and  Asthmatic  Dis¬ 
eases,  oftentimes  incuralile.  Brown's  Bron¬ 
chial  Troches  reach  directly  Hie  affected 
parts,  and  give  almost  immediate  relief. 
For  BnoNCiiiTis,  As-i-ihia,  Catarrh,  and 
CoNsu-iiPTivE  Coughs  the  Troches  are  use¬ 
ful.  Public  Speakers  and  Singers  should  have  tlie  Troch¬ 
es  to  clear  and  strengthen  the  Voice.  Tliose  who  overtax 
the  voice,  and  are  exposed  to  sudden  changes,  slionld  use 
them.  Obtain  only  tlie  genuine'.  “Broivn’s  Bronchial  Troch¬ 
es,"  having  proved  their  cfticacy  liy  a  test  of  many  years, 
are  highly  recommended  and  prescribed  by  Physicians,  and 
have  received  testimonials  from  many  eminent  men. 

“  I  have  never  clianged  my  mind  respecting  tliein  from  the 
first,  excepting  to  think  yet  better  of  that  which  I  begun 
thinking  well  of.” 

Rev.  Henry  AYaed  Beecher. 
Sold  byall  Druggists  and  Dcalerain  Medicine  in  HieUnited 
States  and  Foreign  countries,  at  35  cents  per  box. 

^end  for  Descriiition  of  tlie  finest  TIKjROUGH- 
k^BRED,  CHESTER  AYHITE  PIGS,  and  Imported  Fowls 
In  America,  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 
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(Business  Notices— $1  50  per  agate  iine  of  space.) 

Pure  audL  I^eliaUle  C5-ax*cieii  ^eeds- 


IMiail,  Postag-e  Paid., 


Oa  Peceipt  of  Pa-ice  Jli^aaexed, 

JAMES  SHEPPAMB  &  C©.,  SEED  MEKCHAMTS, 

SI 4  Fearl  Mew  M©s*k, 


Will  forward  any  of  the  following  Seeds,  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  Territories,  affording  ali  an  opportunity  to  obtain  Pure  and  Genuine 
Seeds  at  a  very  reasonable  price. - Ten  per  cent.  Discount  aliowed  on  all  orders  exceeding  Twenty  Dollais. 


price.- 

Peas. 


per  quart,  pr  p'kt. 


Extra  Early  Daniel  O’Rourke, . $  5b  cts. 

Extra  Early  Tom  Thumb .  80 

Early  Kent .  35 

Blue  Imperial  .  50 

Champion  of  England .  50 

Black  Eyed  Marrowfat .  30 

White  Marrowfat .  30 

Beans. 

Early  yellow  Six  Weeks,  Bush......  50 

Early  Newington  Wonder,  ••  .  50 

Refugee,  or  1000  to  1.  ••  . .  50 

Large  White  I.ima,  Pole .  75 

Articlioke. 


10  cts 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


10 

10 

10 

10 


Green  Globe. 


per  oz.  per  p'kt. 
60  cts.  10  cts. 


Giant  Purple  Top. 


Asparagiis. 
Beet, 


Extra  Early  Turnip . 

Early  Blood  Turnip . 

Long  Smo.oth  Blood . 

Pine  Anple  . 

Swiss  Chard,  or  Silver . 

White  Sugar,  or  Silesian... 
Long  Red  Mangel  Wurtzel. 
Red  Globe 
Long  Yellow 
Yellow  Globe  •• 


Broccoli. 


Early  White . 

Early  Purple . . 

Early  Purple  Cape. 
Early  White  Cape . 
Early  Walcheren. . 


Cabbage. 


Early  Wakefield _ 

Early  Ox  Heart  . 

Early  Winningstadt. 

Early  Drumhead _ 

Early  Battersea . 


Large  Late  Bergen . 

Stone  Mason . 

Large  Late  Drumhead . 

Premium  Flat  Dutch . 

Green  Globe  Savoy . 

Drumhead  Savoy . 

Green  Glazed . . . . 

Red  Dulch  Pickling  . 


Carrot. 


Earlv  Scarlet  Horn. 


Large  Altriogharn . 

Long  Blood  or  Purple. 
Large  White  Belgian.. 


Cauliflower. 


Early  London . 

Early  Walcheren.. 
Large  Asiatic . 


Celery. 

Early  White  Solid . 30 

F'rench.  Self  Blanching .  30 

Early  Red  Solid . 30 

Turnip  Rooted,  Celeriac . 

Chervil. 

Curled  or  Double . . . 

Corn  Salad 

Round  Leaved . . . 

Cress. 


Broad  Leaved 


■  Pepper  I 
avecl . 


English., 


Collards. 

Cucumber. 


Early  Russian . .  15 

Early  Short  Green . 

Early  Green  Cluster . 

Early  White  Spined . 

London  Long  Green .  1 

Extra  Long  Green  Turkey . 

Gherkin  or  Burr, . 


10 

5 

10  •’ 

5 

10 

5 

10  •• 

6 

20  •• 

5 

15  •• 

5 

10  •• 

f> 

10  •• 

5 

10 

5 

10  ■■ 

5 

10 

5 

60 

10 

60  •• 

10 

75  •• 

13 

00  •• 

15 

00  •• 

s. 

13 

so  •• 

I  10 

25  •' 

5 

25  •• 

5 

25  •• 

5 

25  •• 

5 

50  •' 

10 

25  ■  ■ 

5 

25  '  ■ 

5 

25  •• 

5 

40 

10 

40 

10 

40 

10 

40 

10 

25  •• 

5 

25  •  • 

5 

25  ■ ' 

5 

23  •• 

5 

15  •• 

5 

15  •• 

5 

15  •• 

5 

15  •• 

5 

10  •• 

5 

00  •• 

15 

00  •• 

15 

75  •• 

15 

75  •  ■ 

15 

75  ■■ 

15 

30  •• 

6 

30  •• 

5 

30  •• 

5 

30 

5 

30  •• 

6 

10  •' 

6 

10  •• 

5 

10  •• 

5 

15  ■■ 

5 

15 

5 

15  •• 

5 

15  •• 

5 

15  ■■ 

5 

15  •• 

5 

25  •• 

5 

40 

6 

Corn. 


Early  Sweet  or  Sugar.... 
Large  ■  ■  • '  — 

Evergreen  • 


per  quart,  per  p'kt. 
. $  ■ 


Egg  Plant. 

Early  Long  Purple . 

Improved  Large  Purple . 

Endive. 

Green  Curled...,. . .  35 

White  Curled. . . . 

Broad  Leaved . . 

Kale. 

Green  Curled  Scotch  . . .  25 


S  30  cts. 

10  cts. 

30 

10  ■■ 

30 

10  •• 

per  oz. 

per  p’kt. 

60 

10  •• 

1  00  •• 

15  •• 

35  •• 

5  ■■ 

35  •• 

5  •• 

30 

5  •• 

Purple  Curled. 

German  Brown  Curled. 
Dwarf  German  Greens, 
Sea  Kale . 


Kohl  Rabi. 


Early  White  Vienna .  40 

Large  Green  or  White .  25 

Large  Purple  . 25 

Leek. 

Large  Flag,  or  Scotch .  30 

Lettuce. 


25 


Early  Curled  Silesia . 

Large  White  Cabbage .  25 


Royal  Cabbage . 
Imperial  Cabbage. 

Ice  Drumhead _ 

Butler— very  fine. 
Brown  Dutch  .... 

Hardy  Green . 

Wliite  Paris  Coss.. 
Green  Paris  Coss. . 


25 


Martynia. 

For  Pickles .  30 

Musk  B^elon, 

Eiirly  Jenny  Lind.. .. 


.  15 

Early  White  Japan .  .30 

.  15 

.  13 


Early  Christiana 
Skillinan's  Fine  Netted. 

Pineapple .  15 

Green  Citron . 15 

Large  Nttlmeg .  15 


Y/ater  Melon. 


Mountain  Sweet,  or  Ice  Cream. 

Mountain  Sprout . 

Black  Spanish.  .. .  . 

Goodwin’s  Imperial  . 

Apple  Seeded  . 

Citron  for  Preserves . 


Mustard. 


While  or  Yellow . 
Black  or  Brown.. . 


Nasturtium. 


Tall  tindian  Cress). 
Dwarf  •• 


Okra. 


Long  Green.. 
Dwarf  White. 


Onion. 


Extra  Early  Red . 

Large  Red  Wethersfield. 

Large  Yellow  Dutch _ 

Yellow  Danvers . 

White  Portugal . 


Parsley. 


Curled  or  Double. 

Plain  or  Single . 

Hamburg  or  Rooted  . 

Parsnep, 

Long  Smooth  White . 

Gnrhsey  or  Cop . 

Pepper* 

Large  Squash .  .... 

Large  Bell  or  Bull  Nose . 

Long  Cayenne . 

Sweet  Monniain. . . . . . . . 

Sweet  Spanisti  . . . 

Red  Cherrv . 


10 

10 


25 

35 


15 

15 


10 


Pumpkin. 


M  amrnoth . 

Cushaw . . 

Connecticut  Field . 


10  *’• 

5 

15  •• 

5 

10  •• 

5 

,  10  •• 

5 

,  50 

10 

50  •• 

10 

50  •• 

10 

50  •• 

10 

.50  •• 

10 

10 

10  •• 

5 

20  •• 

5 

10 

5 

10 

5 

Radish. 


. . .  10 

Prickly  Seeded . 10 

Large  Flanders . 10 

New  Zealand . 25 

Lettuce  Leaved . 10 


Squash, 


Early  Golden  Bush . 10 

Early  White  Bush  Scallop . 10 

Green  Striped  Bush . 10 

Summer  Crookneck . 10 

Winter  Crookneck . 10 

Boston  filarrovv . 15 

Hubbard . .20 

Lima  Cocoanut . 15 

Honolulu . 30 

Tomato. 

Extra  Early  Red . .30 

Large  Smooth  Red . 25 


Fejee  Island.  Pink. 
Lester’s  Perfected. 

Large  Yellow . 

Pear  Shaped . 

Red  Cherry . 

Yellow  Cherry . 

Cook’s  Favorite..., 


Turnip, 


Early  White  Flat  Dutch . 10 

Early  White  Stone . 10 

Red  Top  Strap  Leaved . 10 

Large  VVhile  Globe . 10 

Large  White  Norfolk . 10 

Yellow  Slone . 10 

Yellow  Aberdeen . 10 

Orange  Jelly . 10 

Robson's  Golden  Ball . 10 

Long  White  French . 10 

Purple  Top  Rula-Baga . 10 

Skii  vihg’s  Improved  Ruta-Baga . 10 

Marshall’s  ■'  "  . 10 

Wliite  Ruta-Baga.. . . . 10 


Herb  Seeds. 


Borage . 


Bene 


Cara  wav _ 

Dill 

Horebound. 


Lavender . 

Pot  Marigold . 

Rosemary . 

Saffron . . 

Sage . 

Summer  Savory . 

Sweet  Marjoram . 


Sweet  Basil. 


Thyme . 

Winter  Savory. 


Tobacco. 


per  oz.  per  p'kt. 

Long  Scarlet  Short  Top . 15  cts.  Sets. 

Early  Scarlet  Olive  Shaped . ]5  5  •• 

Early  Scarlet  Turnip . ]5  •  5  • 

Long  Salmon  . 15  ••  5  •• 

Long  White  Naples  . 15  ••  5 

Wliite  Summer  Turnip . 15  •'  5  • 

Yellow  15  5  •• 

Grey  •  •  .  .15  5  •• 

Purple  ••  ••  . . . 15  ••  5  •• 

Black  Spanish . 15  •'  5  ■ 

Scarlet  Chinese  Winter . 25  5  ■■ 

Rhubarb. 

Myatt’s  Victoria . 20  5  •• 

Salsify. 

Vegetable  Oyster.. . . 25  ••  5 

Scorzonera, 

Black  Salsify . . . 25  ••  5 

Spinach. 

Round  Leaved 


f) 

5 

.40  •• 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

10 

10 

10 

.30 

5 

10 

5 

.30 

5 

.30  •• 

5 

.50  •• 

10 

.15 

5 

10 

10 

.50  •• 

10 

5 

10 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf . 

. 50  •• 

10 

15 

Florida . 

. 50  • 

10 

Virginia . . 

. 50  • 

10 

Kentucky . 

10 

Ohio . . . 

10 

Missouri . . 

. 50  • 

10 
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HEAD  OP  BAEON  OP  OXPOED'  .—Drawn  prom  Life  by  Edwin  Forbes  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


This  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  the  head  of  one 
of  the  best  Shorthorn  bulls  in  this  country  or 
the  world.  The  Oxford  family  was  selected  by 
Thomas  Bates,  of  Kii  kleaviugton,  who  achieved 
for  the  Duchess  family  of  Shorthorns  their  un¬ 
rivaled  Imputation,  as  the  best  fora  cross  to  give 
fresh  blood  and  to  avoid  too  close  and  too  long 
continued  in  and-in  breeding.  Baron  of  Oxford 
was  bred  by,  and  is  the  propei  ty  of  Samuel 
Thorne, of  Thorndale,  Washington  Hollow,  New 
York.  He  is  10  yeai'S  old,  but  in  full  vigor. 


though  in  only  moderate  flesh.  He  is  by  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  out  of  Oxford  13th,  by  3d  Duke 
of  York,  and  own  brother  to  several  famous  an¬ 
imals  sent  out  to  England,  by  Mr.  Thorne. 

Wherever  Shorthorns  have  been  introduced, 
there  has  been  an  immediate  increase  in  tlie 
cash  value  of  whole  herds — often  of  50  per  cent. 
This  is  permanent,  provided  the  use  of  thor¬ 
oughbred  males  is  kept  up ;  hut  if  frirmers 
can  not  resist  the  temptation  to  raise  very  prom¬ 
ising-  grade  calves,  and  use  them  as  stock  get¬ 


ters,  progress  not  only  ceases,  but  a  positive  re¬ 
trogression  is  at  once  observed.  No  one  can 
rely  on  the  progeny  of  a  grade  hull.  Tlie  bal¬ 
ance  of  nature  has  been  disturbed  in  him,  and 
it  will  shovv  in  his  progeny.  Not  so  in  the  use 
of  full-blooded  hulls  upon  grade  cows,  or  upon 
those  of  mixed  blood ;  in  these  cases  the  positive 
blood  of  the  sire  makes  its  mark  with  unerring 
certainty,  and  tlie  animal  may  even  excel  his 
sire  in  beef  qualities — including  form,  size,  early 
maturity,  aptitude  to  lay  on  fiesli  rapidl}',  etc. 


[Ajpeil, 
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The  sun  has  passed  the  equinox,  and  already  the 
earth  warms  with  solstitial  anticipations.  The 
fields,  though  they  early  lost  their  snowy  bl.ankets, 
.and  were  exposed  to  the  furious  and  cold  blasts  of 
March,  tardily  indeed,  but  still  surely,  are,  one  after 
another,  putting  on  their  garments  of  verdure. 
Whatever  fate  befalls  the  Fenians,  we  all  can  unite 
in  their  chorus,  “  God  s.ave  the  Green."  AVhatever 
February  and  March  may  do  to  browm  and  blast  the 
grass  and  grain,  the  warm  sun  and  showers  of  April 
always  save  the  green.  It  matters  little  how  much 
work  may  have  been  anticipated,  and  with  how 
much  so  ever  forethought  and  industry  the  prepar¬ 
ations  for  April  work  may  have  been  made,  there 
is  always  just  as  much  to  do  as  can  be  attended  to. 
He  that  has  been  tlioughtful,  and  is  ready  for  work, 
will  keep  up  with  it,  but  otherwise  he  will  be  driv¬ 
en  by  it,  and  loose  opportunities  that  might  well  be 
those  tides  in  his  affairs,  which,  if  taken  at  the  flood-, 
would  lead  to  fortune.  Our  readers  would  do  well 
to  run  over  the  hints  for  previous  months,  espe¬ 
cially  about  planning  beforehand  for  all  kinds 
of  work,  stock  and  crops.  Keeping  no  accounts 
and  working  without  plan,  no  wonder  some  say 
they  have  bad  hick.  Tlie  results  of  work  without 
plan  may  well  be  called  luck, — with  plan  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  they  may  be  anticipated  with  a  great  degree 
of  accuracy. 


Mints  abniBt  Wwk. 

Working  Stock.—  All  kinds  of  stock  ought  to 
come  through  the  winter  in  good  condition,  but 
animals  that  are  to  he  put  to  hard  work  should 
come  out  in  a  little  better  order  than  they  went  in. 
Every  ton  of  hay  sold  is  money  out  of  pocket  if  it 
prevents  this  result. 

Oxen.— It  may  be  a  very  pleasant  thing  for  a  man 
whose  cattle  have  lost  100  or  300  pounds  of  flesh 
the  past  winter,  to  say  that  “  they  are  just  in  good 
working  order.”  But  if  cattle  or  horses  are  run¬ 
ning  down  in  flesh,  they  are  in  just  the  worst 
condition  for  being  put  to  hard  work.  They  must 
he  well  fed  now  .at  any  rate, and  thoroughly  groomed 
Give  a  pair  of  cattle  a  peck  of  corn  meal  daily  upon 
hay  or  corn  stalks,  cut  up  and  soaked  8  to  13  hours, 
with  all  the  good  hay  they  will  eat.  Allow  them  a 
long  nooning,  water  regularly  three  times  a  day ; 
see  that  the  yokes  do  not  pinch  or  gall  them,  and 
if  they  do,  or  their  necks  are  tender,  first  wash  and 
then  lay  or  hind  folded  cloths,  wet  with  cold  water, 
upon  the  spots  for  an  hour  or  two  after  work.  The 
same  treatment  is  good  for  g.alls  upon 

Horses. — Tho.se  tliat  have  not  been  much  exposed 
during  the  ■winter  should  be  blanketed  when  out 
of  the  stable,  kept  out  of  draughts,  and  rubbed 
down  well  if  wet,  with  even  greater  care  tlian  is 
used  at  any  otlier  season.  Wliile  the  animal  is  re¬ 
newing  his  coat  he  is  particularly  sensitive  to 
changes  of  weather,  .and  liable  to  t.ake  cold.  Feed 
liberally  and  groom  well,  and  this  r.ather  critic.al 
period  will  pass  qnickl)'.  Horses  turned  into  the 
fields  for  exercise,  enjoy  it  so  thoroughly  that  it  is 
a  great  temptation  to  turn  several  loose  together. 
Do  not  do  it.  They  often  strike  or  kick  one  an¬ 
other  upon  tlie  head  so  as  to  produce  swellings, 
diseases  of  the  bone,  or  other  permanent  deformity. 
For  hints  about  ; 

Brood  JIares,  see  previous  numbers.  Colts,  if  drop¬ 


ped  thus  early,  may  he  left  chiefly  to  the  care  of 
the  mares,  kept  clean, e.arly  accustomed  to  wearing  a 
halter  headstall,  and  taught  to  lead  so  that  at  a  few 
weeks  old  they  may  be  led  by  the  sides  of  their 
dams  on  the  road  or  at  the  plow. 

Cows  and  Calves. — Cows  that  have  had  to  “  rough 
it,”  if  fed  a  little  corn  on  the  ear,  or  perhaps  simply 
liave  the  quality  of  their  feed  a  little  improved 
just  before  calving,  notoriously  pass  this  period 
successfully,  while  the  better  attended  animals  of¬ 
ten  have  a  hard  time.  The  re.ason  lies  in  the  well 
cared  for  cows  having  too  little  air,  sunshine,  exer¬ 
cise,  etc., — perhaps  in  being  made  too  fat.  Give 
cows  the  tonic  of  the  wind  and  the  light,  plenty  of 
sweet  hay,  clean  stables,  the  card  with  a  few  roots 
daily,  if  you  have  them,  and  a  handful  or  two  of 
ears  of  corn  if  you  please,  (which  some  of  our 
friends  consider  a  specific  against  slinking),  and  the 
calves  will  come  along  in  good  condition,  and  the- 
flo*w  of  milk  will  be  abundant.  If  there  are  signs 
of  caking  or  feverishness  in  the  bag,  bathe  with 
warm  soap  snds,  and  afterwards  wash  with  dilute 
tincture  of  arnica. 

Beeves  intended  for  grazing,  should  be  kept  con¬ 
stantly  on  tlie  gain  by  feeding  corn  meal  or  oil 
meal  upon  cut  straw,  wet  up. 

Sheep  need  dry,  well-littered  sheds  and  yards, 
with  a  feed  of  roots  dailjq  if  possible.  Boughs  of 
hemlock  or  pine  thrown  to  them  two  or  three 
times  a  Aveek,  promote  the  health  of  the  flock. 
Yeaning  ewes  should  have  close,  well  ventilated 
sheds,  littered  Avith  str.aAV  cut  8  inches  long,  and 
warm  yards.  The  long  t.ags  of  avooI  should  be 
clipped  off  around  their  te.ats,  so  that  there  Avill  be 
no  difiiculty  in  the  lambs  finding  them.  Should 
the  lambs  become  chilled,  bring  them  into  the 
kitchen,  near  a  good  fire;  if  badly  off,  give  Avarm 
baths,  rub  them  dry,  wrap  them  in  bl.ankets,  and 
feed  fresh  ewe’s  milk,  warmed.  A  feAV  spoonfuls  of 
mild  milk  punch  (say  one  tablespoonful  of  proof 
spirits  in  a  teacup  of  milk,  SAveeteued)  Avill  often  re- 
A'ive  them  at  once. 

Swine. — RaAi^roots  fed  daily  before  farroAving,  is 
one  of  the  surest  preventives  of  constip.ation,  and 
consequently  of  th.at  depraved  state  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels  Avhicli  leads  a  soav  to  cat  her  own  j’oung. 

See  “  basket  ”  item  on  soaa's  overlying  the  pigs. 
Look  out  early  for  a  good  stock  of  pigs,  or  store 
hogs  for  manure  makers.  The  markets  are  dull  noAV 
on  account  of  the  hog  panic  about  the  trichina 
dise.ase,  which  is  described  on  page  147. 

PomW)-?/.— Whoever  Avill  giA’e  proper  care  to  early  j 
chickens,  may  set  the  hens  as  early  as  the  first  of  i 
April.  Early  chickens  are  particularly  useful  as 
insect  killers,  for  the  first  insects  are  the  parents  of 
future  swarms.  Give  seldom  more  than  13  eggs. 
Select  those  of  perfect  form,  of  medium  or  not  ex¬ 
tra  large  size,  and  strong  shells.  Mark  each  egg  j 
Avith  a  lead  pencil,  and  on  several  put  the  date  at  , 

Avhich  they  are  put  under  tlie  hen.  Let  hens  lay  in 
moA’able  boxes,  so  that  when  they  begin  to  set  they  j 
may  he  removed  aAvay  from  the  laying  hens.  Feed  I 
regularly,  and  keep  Av.ater  ahvays  before  them.  Feed  || 
may  always  be  kept  before  sitting  hens  if  rats  arc  f 
not  troublesome.  Turkeys  should  bo-confined  and  |, 
made  to  lay  at  home  in  a  low  box  or  basket,  Avherc  ' 
they  can  he  controlled,  so  that  AA'hen  their  young 
liatch  they  may  he  kept  in  doors  for  a  Aveek  or  ten  ' 
days,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  die  if  they  get  Avet, 

Set  Bucks'  eggs  under  hens.  Geese  take  care  of 
themselves,  but  should  not  ho  forced  to  go  far 
for  food  Avhile  sitting. 

jPrds. — AVren  and  Bluebird  houses  should  be  put 
np  early,  but  those  for  the  different  birds  kept  apart, 
they  quarrel.  Robins,  tliongh  tlicy  arc  great  thieves, 
m.ay  be  attr.acted,  if  it  is  desirable,  by  m.ak- 
iiig  a  basis  for  a  nest  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree,  and 
putting  a  bo.ard  a  fcAV  inches  above  it  for  protec¬ 
tion.  Prepare  for  only  one  robins’  nest  in  one  part 
of  tlie  grounds.  The  quarrels  of  robins,  too,  are 
annoying,  and  occupy  tlicir  time  which  should  be 
spent  in  killing  insects.  Cat-birds  can’t  be  coax¬ 
ed  by  nesting  places,  hut  Avill  perversely  find  their 
own  in  hedges,  etc.  Let  tliem  severely  alone,  and  i 
one  will  have  no  better  fi  iends. 
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Field  Work. — The  farmer  should  begin  each, 
day  with  a  clear  notion  of  about  what,  and  how 
much  each  man  and  team  will  do  if  it  remains  clear, 
or  if  rain  comes.  He  must  be  his  own  judge 
of  when  rain  is  severe  enough  to  stop  work,  and 
when  men  and  teams  will  receive  no  harm.  In 

Mauling  out  manure,  it  is  best  to  spread  and 
plow  it  under  immediately,  though  a  day  or  two  of 
fair  weather  will  noi  injure  it.  Eain,  however, 
washes  it,  and  the  crop  will  show  where  the  heaps 
stood.  There  is  danger,  too,  that  rain  may  render 
the  soil  for  several  days  unfit  for 

Flowing,  which  should  only  be  done  when  the 
ground  will  crumble,  and  after  the  water  is  so  much 
out  of  it  that  the  furrow  slices  will  not  dry  and 
bake  into  hard  clods.  In  breaking  up  grass  land 
turn  an  absolutely  flat  furrow.  Increase  the  depth 
of  the  soil  just  as  fast  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so  when 
plowing  for  all  hoed  crops,  and  on  dry  or  well 
drained  land,  the  subsoil  plow  will  be  found  to  pay 
well.  Get  in 

Spring  grain  of  all  kinds  as  early  as  the  ground 
can  be  well  worked.  See  several  items  on  this 
subject  in  the  present  number,  and  that  for  March. 

Flax  should  be  sowed  in  very  well-prepared  soil, 
as  soon  as  it  is  thoroughly  warm.  Our  readers  who 
are  interested  in  the  culture  of 
I  Onions,  or  of  Flax,  Mbps  or  Tobacco,  can  not  do 
I  better  than  to  consult  the  pamphlets  on  these 
i  crops,  which  we  publish.  We  have  received  the 
thanks  of  hundreds  for  having  furnished  so  much 
!  information  in  so  convenient  and  cheap  a  form. 

■  See  Book  list  on  another  page. 

Carrots  and  Parsnips  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  thoroughly  worked  and  warm.  Barel}' 
cover  the  seed  and  they  will  come  up  much  sooner 
than  otherwise,  and  are  then  out  of  danger.  So 
far  as  our  experience  goes,  mild  frosts  no  not  hurt 
parsnips  ;  they  germinate  very  slowly,  and  so  if  wet 
weather  comes,  (and  such  is  almost  sure  to  come 
in  May,)  the  seed  rots.  We  prefer  sowing  quite 
.  early  if  the  land  is  dry  and  warm.  Put  carrots  on 
lighter  soil  than  parsnips,  if  you  can  choose,  and 
for  both  crops  work  the  land  deeply  and  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  manure  it  well. 

Potatoes. — Plow  deep.  Manure  with  a  good  com¬ 
post,  and  with  leached  ashes  in  the  drill,  or  use  any 
manure  not  in  a  condition  of  rottenness.  Plant 
early  and  4  or  5  inches  deep,  using  large  seed  cut 
in  quarters.  Plant  no  small  potatoes  of  any  kind, 

1  but  if  you  wish  to  make  the  seed  go  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  cut  to  single  eyes,  plant  not  quite  so  deep, 

;  and  give  better  care. 

:  PasiMj'es.—Keep  every  hoof,  large  or  small,  off 

I  them  ;  pick  off  the  stones,  cut  the  brush, clear  up  the 
;  fence  rows,  reset  the  fences  if  necessary,  and  sow 
i  grass  seed,  ashes  and  plaster  on  thin  spots.  Treat 
'  in  the  same  way  the 

Mowbig  lands,  conducting  upon  them  the  road 
‘  wash.  Apply  any  saline  manure  at  hand,  as  ashes, 
plaster,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  crude  saltpetre,  gu¬ 
ano,  either  in  fine  composts  or  sowed  on,  or  if 
soluble,  by  the  liquid  manure  distributor. 
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Trees  will  have  a  hard  time  of  it  this  mouth. 

:  Kudely  taken  out  of  the  ground,  carelessly  handled 
in  transportation,  dried  up  by  being  long  in 
transit,  stuck  into  the  holes  with  ouly  enough  care 
to  keep  them  right  end  up,  and  then  left  to  begin 
life  auew,  their  treatment  is  often  such  as  to  excite 
pity  in  those  who  care  for  living  things.  Trees 
have  life,  and  a  great  deal  of  it,  or  they  would  never 
survive  much  of  t  he  rough  usage  tliey  get.  If  they 
[  only  had  consciousness,  with  what  grim  satisfaction 
i  might  they  in  after  years  listen  to  the  grumbling  at 
their  unfruitfulness.  Nurserymen  have  blame 
I  enough  that  they  deserve,  but  all  trouble  with  trees 
is  not  chargeable  to  them.  They  must  do  all  the 
I  mischief  that  the  tree  can  get  at  their  hands  in  a 
‘  very  short  time,  while  the  isurchaser  can  spoil  the 
tree  at  his  leisure.  When  trees  are  received  from 
the  nursery,  if  not  ready  to  proceed  immediately  to 
planting,  open  a  trench  in  a  convenient  place,  un¬ 
pack  the  t-i'ees  and  heel  them  in,  covering  the  I'oots 


well  with  moist  earth.  If,  as  sometimes  happens, 
the  tops  are  dry  and  the  bark  shriveled,  bury  tbe 
whole  tree  for  several  days.  In  planting,  have  the 
holes  large  enough,  trim  all  mutilated  roots  with  a 
cut  sloping  from  below  up,  and  shorten  the  branch¬ 
es  as  directed  last  month.  Fill  in  with  good  sur¬ 
face  earth,  but  do  not  put  manure  around  the  roots. 

We  have  been  looking  over  the  letters  relating  to 
orchards,  that  have  lately  accumulated,  and  find 
many  complaints  which  may  all  be  summed  up  in 

What  ails  my  apple  trees?"  As  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  description  of  the  diseases,  we 
should  say,  wet  feet  aud  starvation — one  or  both. 

There  are  but  few  of  these  unfruitful  orchards, 
or  those  in  which  lack  of  size  aud  fairness  in  the 
fruit  is  complained  of,  that  would  not  be  greatly 
helped  by  draining  or  manuring,  or  both.  Put 
down  large  tile  or  other  drains  between  the  rows  ; 
and  this  may  be  done  without  difficulty  in  orchards 
where  the  trees  are  large.  Give  a  good  dressing  of 
composted  manure  and  plow  it  in,  aud  if  the  trees 
are  not  veiy  large,  some  hoed  crop,  such  as  beans, 
may  be  planted,  not  for  the  crop,  but  just  as  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  use  the  hoe.  Lime  often  has  a  strik¬ 
ingly  beneficial  effect  on  au  exhausted  orchard. 

A  very  old  andY>eglected  orchard,  unless  the 
trees  seem  to  have  -Tigood  deal  of  promise  in  them, 
will  not  pay  for  much  trouble  and  expense.  It 
is  better  to  set  out  a  new  orchard  in  a  good  place. 

Grafting  is  oftener  done  too  early  than  too  Late, 
aud  much  of  the  lack  of  success  is  due  to  setting 
the  cions  long  before  growth  begins,  and  thus  ex¬ 
posing  them  to  the  drying  influence  of  the  winds. 
Cions  put  in  just  as  the  buds  on  the  stock  are 
ready  to  burst,  are  more  likely  to  take  than  those 
worked  in  March.  In  late  grafting,  more  care  is 
required,  as  then  the  bark  parts  readily  from  the 
wood,  aud  bad  wounds  may  be  made  in  carelessly 
sawing  the  limbs.  The  stock  should  be  more  ad¬ 
vanced  in  growth  than  the  cion,  though  some  claim 
equal  success  with  cions  cut  at  the  time  of  insert¬ 
ing  them.  Any  one  who  cau  whittle,  can  graft,  and 
every  farmer’s  boy  should  know  how  to  do  both. 
The  operation  was  fully  described  and  figured  iu 
March,  1864,  ,and  we  have  not  space  to  repeat. 
Those  who  wish  to  raise  their  own 

Stocks  for  budding  or  grafting,  should  get  the 
seeds  in  early.  The  pits  of  peaches  and  other  stone 
fruits  that  have  been  kept  buried  during  winter, 
start  very  early  in  spring;  and  if  they  are  found  to 
h.ave  germinated,  will  require  careful  handling.  It 
is  the  practice  with  some  to  allow  the  seeds  to 
germinate,  and  then  to  pinch  off  the  j’oung  root 
before  planting,  with  a  view  to  forming  a  more 
branching  root.  Apple  aud  pear  seeds  need  to  be 
sown  in  a  finely  worked  soil,  enriched  with  well- 
rotted  manure,  ashes  and  lime,  ^ 

Quinces  are  most  welcome  as  a  fruit,  but  they  are 
seldom  much  thought  of  or  cared  for  as  a  tree. 
The  trees  have  a  slow  growth  when  young,  but, 
when  they  come  into  fruit,  are  profitable.  The 
young  tree  should  be  trained  to  a  stake  until  it  gets 
strong,  and  pruned  so  as  to  form  a  regular  head,  at 
about  four  feet  from  the  ground.  They  may  be 
grown  as  pyramids,  with  fruit  branches  near  the 
base,  but  tbe  leader  must  be  kept  tied  up  to  a 
stake.  Tlie  Orange  or  Apple  variet}'  is  the  one 
most  cultivated.  Ilea’s  seedling  is  highly  spoken 
of,  but  it  seems  to  be  scarce.  We  are  sometimes 
asked  why  we  say  no  more  about 

Plums. — If  oue  will  give  the  time  to  fight  the 
curculio  and  black  knot,  he  may  be  tolerably  sure 
of  success,  but  ■without  this,  all  planting  of  plum 
trees  is  useless.  A  selection  of  varieties  was  given 
iu  the  February  Agriculturist,  page  63. 

Peaches  succeed  best  iu  billy  districts,  and  upon 
land  not  before  occupied  by  a  peach  orchard.  Land, 
suitable  for  a  good  grain  crop,  will  do  for  peaches. 
Eighteen  to  twenty  feet  is  tlie  usual  distance.  The 
orchard  Is  cultivated  to  potatoes  or  buckwheat  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  On  a  subsequent  page  a  novel 
method  is  given  for  treating  a  peach  orchard. 
Another  plan  recommended  for  their  treatment  is, 
to  cut  the  young  trees  back  at  planting  to  18  inches, 
and  thHS  induce  them  to  grow  in  a  bush  form,  The 


varieties  mostly  grown  for  the  Eastern  markets, 
are:  Troth’s  Early,' Honest  John,  Crawford’s 
Early,  and  Old  Mixon.  Hale’s  Early  receives  com¬ 
mendation  everywhere,  as  the  earliest  good  peach. 
Crawford’s  Late,  Smock,  Heath,  Ward’s  Late,  Mor¬ 
ris  White,  and  other  late  sorts  are  grown. 


Frtsit  Gariieii. 

The  suggestions  given  last  month  as  to  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  and  planting,  will  for  the  most  part 
be  appropriate  now.  Many  of  the  hints  given  un¬ 
der  Orchard  and  Nursery,  are  equally  applicable  to 
the  Fruit  Garden.  Planting  of  all  kinds  should  be 
done  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  worked,  or  the 
plants  procured. 

Dwarf  Trees  are  the  only  ones  admissible  in  the 
fruit  garden,  and  these  c.an  be  kept  as  small  and 
compact  as  is  desired,  by  root  pruning,  or  if  space 
will  allow,  they  may  develop  into  medium  sized 
trees.  One  great  trouble,  especially  upon  pears,  is 

Imsects  on  the  Bark— The.  scale  and  woolly  Aphis 
if  not  checked  in  time,  will  often  completely  cover 
the  bark.  The  first  is  a  little  brown  scale,  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  miniature  ov'ster  shell,  and  the 
other  is  a  little  louse,  with  a  copious  covering  of 
Tivhite  'wool  which  makes  him  quite  conspicuous. 
Soft  soap,  made  sufficiently  thin,  and  applied  all 
over  tbe  limbs  with  a  stiff  brush,  rubbing  moder¬ 
ately  hard  the  while,  will  usually  do  for  them.  A 
friend  of  ours  is  using  petroleum  for  this  purpose, 
but  we  await  the  results  before  recommending  it. 
We  have  an  article  elsewhere  on  cultivating  the 

Fig. — A  few  trees  are  ■ivorth  growing  as  curiosi¬ 
ties,  if  liothing  more.  In  a  sheltered  situation  with 
proper  care,  they  will  usually  bear  fruit. 

Almonds  are  also  interesting,  and  it  is  well  to 
have  a  tree  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing.  They  will 
flourish  -wherever  the  peach  will.  Nothing  makes 
a  finer  show  than  a 

Quince  Tree,  laden  with  its  golden  fruit,  and  it  is 
also  handsome  when  in  flower.  See  hints  for  train¬ 
ing,  under  Orchard  and  Nurser}'. 

The  Currant  is,  so  to  speak,  one  of  the  most  flex¬ 
ible  of  fruits.  Neglect  will  bring  small  fruit  from 
large  varieties,  aud  pruning  aud  manuring  will  in¬ 
duce  tbe  small  sorts  to  swell  to  a  i-espectable  size 
with  gratitude  for  the  attention.  The  moral  of 
which  is,  manure  the  currant  bushes. 

Gooseberries  should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
Houghton  and  American  Seedling  are  better  than 
no  gooseberries.  We  do  not  see  why  Downing’s 
Seedling  is  so  generally  overlooked.  It  is  a  much 
better  fruit  tlian  either  of  the  others.  Why  don’t 
some  oue  get  up  a  gooseberry  as  hardy  as  the 
Houghton  and  as  good  as  the  Whitesmith  ? 

Easpberries  and  Blackberries  have  their  cultiva¬ 
tion  sufficiently  treated  of  on  page  145,  and  with 
other  things  have  quite  cro'wded  out  our  notes  on 

Grapes. — Varieties  have  been  so  fully  discussed 
during  tbe  past  year,  that  but  little  can  be  said 
about  them  until  the  growing  season.  Of  course 
many  thousands  of  vines  will  be  planted,  many 
without  proper  care  will  fail,  aud  the  nurseiymen, 
the  variety,  or  the  season,  will  be  blamed.  Unless 
tbe  soil  is  naturally  drained,  drain  it.  Work  the 
soil  w'ell  to  tbe  depth  of  18  or  20  inches.  Use  no 
other  than  vegetable  manure  at  planting.  Make 
the  hole  large,  put  in  fine  surface  soil  so  as  to  form 
a  flat  mound.  Set  a  stake  6  or  8  feet  high,  place  the 
vine  beside  it,  and  spread  its  roots  evenly  in  all  di¬ 
rections.  The  point  from  which  the  roots  start, 
should  be  about  4  inches  below  the  surface.  Cover 
the  roots  carefully  with  fine  soil,  fill  up  the  hole, 
aud  press  the  earth  moderately  with  the  foot. 
Allow  but  one  cane  to  grow  the  first  year,  and  that 
should  be  from  the  strongest  shoot  that  pushes. 
Any  vines  remaining  covered,  should  be  lifted,  and 
tied  to  the  trellis. 

Strawberries,  as  soon  as  winter  is  well  over,  are  to 
be  uncovered,  parting  the  straw  so  as  to  expose  the 
plants,  but  leave  the  ground  covered.  New  beds 
are  to  be  planted  as  early  as  possible.  For  the  gar¬ 
den,  beds  4  feet  -wide,  with  2  feet  walks  between 
them,  answ'er  the  best,  Set  the  plants  in  three 
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rows,  one  in  the  center  and  the  others  18  inches 
from  it,  and  the  plants  18  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
Spread  the  roots,  and  set  as  deeply  as  can  be 
done,  without  covering  the  center  of  the  plant. 
Some  prefer  to  set  the  plants  a  foot  apart  each  wa^', 
but  for  varieties  that  form  large  stools,  in  hill  cul¬ 
ture,  18  inches  is  none  too  great  a  distance. 

Kitclteii  CSardeis, 

The  notes  for  the  month  of  April  need  to  be 
made  with  a  larger  margin  than  those  of  any  other 
month,  as  the  differences  in  localities  are  more 
manifest  than  they  are  a  few  weeks  later.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  directions  which  will  not  require 
some  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  As 
a  general  thing,  many  seeds  are  planted  too  early; 
for  all  but  the  very  hardy  plants  it  is  better  to  wait 
until  the  ground  is  well  warmed.  Shelter  is  of 
-great  importance  to  the  garden,  and  a  close  fence  or 
a  thick  belt  of  evergreens, .to  ward  off  the  prevail¬ 
ing  winds,  will  bring  things  forward  much  earlier 
than  when  the  winds  have  full  sweep.  It  may  be 
that  there  are  some  who  have  not  yet  made  their 
selection  of  seeds  ;  such  will  do  well  to  consult  the 
list  given  ou  page  C3,  Feb.  For  convenience  of 
reference  we  place  our  notes  this  month  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order.  • 

Aaparagiis. — Remove  the  .  coarser  portions  of  the 
litter  with  which  the  beds  were  covered,  and  then 
go  carefully  over  the  bed  with  a  fork  and  turn  up 
the  surface,  taking  care  to  work  gently  around  the 
plants  and  not  injure  either  buds  or  roots.  New 
beds  may  be  made  if  roots  can  be  procured.  The 
soil  should  be  moder.ately  light  and  very  rich,  and 
there  must  be  such  natural  or  artificial  drainage,  as 
will  ensure  a  dry  subsoil.  In  family  gardens  it  is 
best  to  plant  in  beds,  five  feet  wide,  with  alleys  be¬ 
tween  them,  as  this  allows  of  cutting  the  crop 
without  trampling  the  beds.  The  beds  a're  prepar¬ 
ed  by  spading  18  inches  or  2  feet  deep,  working  in 
a  great  abundance  of  manure.  The  best  %vay  is  to 
trench  the  bed  tborouglily,  working  the  manure 
in  to  the  bottom  of  each  trench.  Set  three  rows 
of  roots  in  the  bed,  one  row  in  the  center,  and  the 
others  one  foot  from  the  edge,  putting  the  plants  a 
foot  apart  in  the  rows.  The  plants  should  have 
their  roots  well  spread,  and  their  crowns  three  or 
four  inches  below  the  surface.  Keep  the  bed  free 
of  W'ecds.  If  plants  are  to  be  raised  from  seed, 
BOW  them  in  drills,  a  foot  apart,  in  rich  soil.  An 
ounce  of  seed  will  jrroduce  about  a  thoufand 
plants.  When  well  up,  thin  to  three  inches.  Salt 
is  considered  beneficial  to  Asparagus,  and  a  di'essing 
is  frequently  applied  in  the  spring.  It  is  certainly 
useful  in  destroying  weeds  and  worms,  but  whether 
directly  beneficial  to  the  Asparagus,  is  a  point  on 
which  experimenters  differ,  the  majority  favor  it. 

Artichoke. — The  true  artichoke  is  but  little  known 
in  this  country,  and  is  not  much  esteemed  except 
by  a  few.  It  is  a  plant  with  large  thistle-like  heads, 
%vbich  are  the  eatable  portion.  The  seed  is  sown 
this  month  in  drills,  a  foot  apart.  Where  there  are 
old  plants,  suckers  may  be  taken  off  next  month. 

Seans. — It  is  too  soon  in  most  places  for  any  but 
the  English  or  Broad  Beans,  which  arc  not  much 
fancied  by  Americans.  These  can  be  planted  in 
strong  clayey  soil,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out,  in 
drills  about  2  feet  apart.  Limas  may  be  sown  on 
inverted  sods  in  the  hot-bod,  as  described  in  March. 

Seets.— Sow  the  early  sorts  in  a  rich,  light  and 
finely  worked  soil,  in  rows  15  inches  apart.  Soak 
the  seed  in -warm  water  for  24  hours,  turn  the  water 
off  and  keep  the  dish  covered  in  a  warm  place  un¬ 
til  the  sprouts  show  themselves, J.hcn  roll  the  seed 
in  plaster  and  sow.  An  ounce  of  seed  will  be 
enough  for  about  a  hundred  feet  of  drill. 

Broccoli. — A  plant  much  like  cauliflower,  but 
quite  inferior  to  it.  Treat  the  same  as  cabbage. 

Cabbages. — Plants,  wintered  in  cold  frames,  may 
be  put  out  if  not  already  done.  Those  started 
early  in  hot-beds,  are  to  be  transplanted  when  large 
enough  and  the  weather  is  suitable.  The  plants 
should  be  previously  hardened  by  free  exposure  to 
the  air.  Sow  seed  in  the  open  border  in  drills, 
about  4  inches  apart.  An  ounce  of  seed  will  be 


enough  for  40  square  feet  of  bed.  The  young 
plants,  whether  under  glass,  or  out  of  doors,  are 
apt  to  be  injured  by  the  Cabbage  flea.  We  have 
used  ashes,  freely  sprinkled  over  the  plants,  with 
success.  Others  recommend  Scotch  snuff,  soot,  and 
lime.  Cabbages  need  a  very  rich  soil  and  thorough 
cultivation.  One  of  our  best  cultivators  informs 
us  that  the  free  use  of  lime  will  prevent  club-foot, 
and  that,  by  using  it,  he  grows  cabbages  ,  on  the 
same  land,  year  after  year  indefinitely. 

Carrot. — For  early  crop  sow  in  a  warm  place,  the 
Early  Horn.  The  Early  Forcing  is  small,  but  very 
early.  Soak  the  seed  for  24  hours  in  warm  water, 
dry  off  with  plaster,  and  sow'  as  directed  for  beets. 
An  ounce  of  seed  sows  150  feet  of  row. 

Caulijloioer. — The  treatment  of  plants  raised  un¬ 
der  glass,  is  the  same  as  for  cabbage.  Set  out  2  to 
2}-^  feet  apart;  sow  for  late  crop  in  open  border. 

Celery. — Sow  in  a  gentle  hot-bed  or  cold  frame 
for  early,  and  when  the  plants  are  large  enough, 
transplant  to  another  frame,  setting  them  8  inches 
apart.  Sow'ings  in  the  open  ground  should  not  be 
made  until  the  soil  becomes  thoroughly  warmed. 
Treat  Celeriac,  or  Turnip-rooted  celery,  the  same. 

Chives. — An  old-fashioned  member  of  the  onion 
family,  figured  and  described^n  June,  1864.  It  is 
sometimes  used  for  edgings  t^beds.  Set  the  bulbs 
about  6  inches  apart. 

Cres.s  (Peppergrass.)  —  Sow  thickly,  in  shallow 
drills,  6  or  8  inches  apart,  at  intervals  of  one  or 
two  weeks. 

Cucumbers — Sow  in  cold  frames,  which  are  to  be 
carefully  closed  at  night  and  aired  during  the  day. 
Keep  the  plants  from  being  burned  by  the  sun 
when  the  sashes  arc  on.  Some  weeks  may  be 
gained  wdth  cucumbei's  by  starting  the  seeds  on 
bits  of  inverted  sod,  as  described  last  month. 
These  may  be  placed  in  a  frame  under  glass,  or  set 
in  a  box  in  the  kitchen  window.  When  the  plants 
are  %vell  up,  leave  only  tw'O  to  the  piece  of  sod,  and 
■when  they  have  made  four  rough  leaves,  pinch  out 
the  gro%ving  end.  In  this  way,  strong  plants  -n'iH  be 
ready  to  set  out  when  the  'weather  is  warm  enough. 

Egg  Slant. — Sow  in  hot-bed.  Those  already  up 
arc  to  bo  transplajited,  as  soon  as  large  enough  to 
handle,  into  another  bed  with  a  gentle  heat.  Don’t 
let  them  get  chilled,  as  they  are  slow  to  recover. 

Garlic. — This  is  propagated  by  breaking  up  the 
old  bulbs  into  cloves  or  sets,  and  planting  these 
six  inches  distant,  in  ro'ws  a  foot  apart. 

Horse-radish. — This  is  a  profitable  crop  near  large 
cities.  It  needs  a  rich  cleei)  moist  soil.  It  is  prop¬ 
agated  from  bits  of  the  root  about  2  inches  long  ; 
these  are  put  in  with  a  dibble  about  6  inches  deep, 
in  rows  18  inches  apart,  and  9  inches  in  the  rows. 
The  jflanting  is  done  as  early  as  possible.  Some 
put  the  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  sow  early  beets  or 
carrots  between  the  rows.  In  either  case  the  sur¬ 
face  should  be  kept  clean. 

Herbs. — Under  this  general  term  arc  included 
those  plants  grown  for  seasoning.  Sage,  Thyme, 
Savory,  Marjoram,  and  Basil  are  the  common.  Sow 
in  cold  frame  or  in  open  border  when  soil  is  warm. 

Hot-beds  and  Cold  Frames. — The  iilants  in  these 
will  need  close  attention.  They  must  have  all  the 
air  possible  without  danger  from  sudden  changes  of 
temperature ;  when  the  sash  must  be  kept  on  dur¬ 
ing  a  cool  day,  see  that  the  sun  does  not  burn  the 
plants.  Put  on  the  sash  in  the  afternoon,  before 
the  air  becomes  cool.  Give  water  as  may  bo  need¬ 
ed,  always  taking  the  precaution  to  warm  it  to  at 
least  the  temperature  of  the  bed.  Pull  up  weeds 
as  they  appear,  and  if  the  soil  becomes 
hard  between  the  rows,  break  it  up  with  the 
finger.  Thin  out  the  plants  before  they  become 
too  crow'ded,  and  if  desirable  to  save  the  thinnings, 
set  them  out  in  another  bod.  If  the  heat  of  a  bed 
declines  sooner  than  is  desirable,  place  linings,  as 
they  are  called,  of  hot  manure  around  the  old  ma¬ 
nure.  As  the  time  for  removing  the  plants  ap¬ 
proaches,  keep  the  plants  exposed  as  much  as  is 
safe,  in  order  to  harden  them  off. 

Kohl-Rabi. — Sow  and  treat  the  .same  as  cabbage. 

Leeks. — Sow  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  order,  in 


shallow  drills,  15  inches  apart,  if  they  are  to  grow 
where  they  are  sown,  and  but  6  inches  apart  if  to 
be  transplanted,  which  is  the  better  way. 

Lethice. — Plants  in  cold  frames  need  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  air,  and  in  warm  rains,  remove  the  sash  en¬ 
tirely.  Sow  in  a  sheltered  spot  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  open.  The  Silesia  is  the  hardiest  and 
best  for  this  purpose.  Sow  very  thinly,  in  shallow 
drills,  about  8  inches  apart.  Plants  from  seeds 
sown  under  glass  may  be  transplanted  to  very 
rich  soil ;  set  them  a  foot  a2>art,  each  way. 

Mustard. — Sow  for  salad  as  directed  for  cress. 

Melons. — Seeds  for  a  few  early  hills  may  be  for¬ 
warded  on  sods  as  directed  for  cucumbers. 

Onions. —  Put  out  Potato  .and  Top  onions  and 
onion  sets,  in  rows  a  foot  or  15  inches  apart,  and 
the  bulbs  4  inches  distant.  Onions  from  the  seed, 
or  “  black  seed  ”  as  growers  call  it,  are  not  usually 
sudeessful  much  south  of  N.  Y.  eit}’.  Wlierever 
they  are  grown,  they  should  be  sown  early  in  high¬ 
ly  manured  soil.  Hen  manure  is  found  to  be  -i'ery 
servicable  for  this  crop.-  Get  the  soil  in  the  finest 
possible  tilth,  and,  in  the  g.arden,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  burn  brush  over  the  bed  to  destroy  weed  seeds. 
Be  sure  to  get  good  and  fresh  seed,  and  sow  it  in 
drills  15  inches  apart.  An  ounce  will  sow  about 
200  feet  of  drill.  For  field  culture  our  excellent 
pamphlet  gives  full  details.  See  Book  List. 

Parsley. — Soak  the  seed  for  12  hours  and  sow  in 
drills  .a  foot  apart.  It  is  a  long  while  in  coming. 
An  ounce  of  seed  to  200  feet  of  row. 

Parsnips. — Sow  as  early  as  may  be,  in  deep  rich 
soil,  in  drills  15  inches  apart.  Be  sure  of  last 
year’s  seed.  An  ounce  to  200  feet.  Allow  some  of 
finest  of  last  year’s  roots  to  produce  seed 

Peas. — A  light  dry  soil  that  has  been  manured 
the  year  before,  is  better  than  one  recently  enrich¬ 
ed.  Sow  as  early  as  possible,  putting  the  seeds 
three  inches  deep  and  an  inch  apart.  It  is  custom¬ 
ary  to  plant  double  rows  9  inches  apart.  Set  the 
brush  between  the  rows.  In  the  market  gardens 
the  rows  are  3  feet  apart,  and  as  the  peas  grow, 
they  are  earthed  up,  •\vithoiit  any  brush.  But  in 
gardens  neatness  as  well  as  prodnetiveuess  require 
that  the  vines  be  supported.  Soak  before  planting. 

Peppers. — Sow  in  hot-bed  or  frame,  if  not  already 
done.  Treat  the  plants  as  directed  for  Egg  Plant. 

Potatoes. — Early  potatoes  are  the  only  ones  to  be 
grown  in  the  garden,  where  drills  answer  bolter 
than  hills.  Open  drills  3  feet  apart  and  G  inches 
deep,  and  drop  good-sized  seed  9  to  13  inches  apart. 

Radishes. — Any  spare  space  in  the  frames  may  bo 
occupied  by  radishes.  Sow  early  in  the  open 
ground,  in  light  rich  soil,  in  drills  10  inches  apart. 
Sow  every  10  days  or  3  weeks,  for  a  succession. 

Rhubarb. — ^Fork  in  the  manure  placed  on  the  bed 
last  fall.  Make  new  plantings  if  the  growth  has 
not  started  too  much.  Force  a  few  roots  by  placing 
•a  barrel,  ivithout  heads,  over  each,  and  surrounding 
it  with  hot  manure. 

Salsify  sow  this  month  or  next ;  see  last  month. 

Sea-Kale. —  A  vegetable  little  cultivated  in  this 
countiy.  Plants  are  raised  from  seeds  sown  this 
month.  The  after-treatment  is  as  for  asparagus,  ex-  | 
cept  to  ridge  earth  over  the  plants  in  autumn. 

Spinach. — Remove  litter  from  the  wintered  crop, 
and  loosen  soil  around  the  plants.  Sow  the  round-  , 
leaved  sort  in  15  inch  drills,  in  very  rich  soil. 

/Sguaste.— Some  plants  of  the  early  bush  sorts 
may  be  forwarded  as  directed  for  cucumbers.  ; 

Seeds. — Those  who  save  their  own  seeds.  Should  ‘ 
get  their  roots,  etc.,  out  early.  Use  only  the  best 
shaped  and  best  kept  onions,  turnips,  carrots,  cab-  j 
bage.?,  etc.,  and  set  them  out  in  well  manured  soil.  I 
It  is  not  ■vvell  to  attempt  to  raise  the  seed  of  more  ^ 
than  oue  variety  of  each  within  the  limits  of  a 
moderate  garden.  Never  set  a  cabbage  stump  for  | 
seed,  but  a  whole  plant,  and  the  very  best,  and  then 
ullo-w  only  a  feiv  strong  central  stalks  to  grow. 

Stdss  Chard. — This  is  a  variety  of  beet,  the  leave.? 
of  which  afford  an  excellent  substitute  for  spinach 
in  mid-summer.  So-w  and  treat  the  same  as  beets. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Where  only  a  few  phmts  are  want- 
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ed,  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  thau  to  raise  them.  The 
shoots  are  started  iu  hot-beds.  The  potatoes  are 
split  lengthwise  and  laid  flat-side  down,  and  cover- 
cred  about  two  inches  deep,  with  rich  compost. 
After  the  shoots  push  up  through  this,  another 
inch  is  added.  Watering  and  airing  are  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to.  When  the  shoots  are  well  rooted,  the 
potato  is  taken  up,  and  all  the  well  rooted  plants 
of  sufficient  size  are  slipped  off,  and  the  potato  put 
back  in  the  bed  to  give  the  others  a  chance  to  grow. 
A  bushel  of  potatoes,  it  is  said,  will  yield  five 
thousand  plants,  when  well  attended  to. 

Tomatoes. — Seeds  may  still  be  sown  under  glass, 
or  in  the  house.  Those  sown  early,  will  need  to  be 
transplanted  to  other  beds  or  potted  in  small  pots. 
When  the  roots  are  crowded  iu  pots,  the  plants 
come  into  flower  very  early.  By  pinching  off  the 
stem  above  the  first  cluster  of  flowers,  the  growth 
is  directed  to  the  side  shoots,  wliich  may  in  turn 
be  pinched,  and  thus  the  plant  be  kept  quite  dwarf 
and  stocky,  and  the  fruit  will  thus  be  improved. 

Turnips. — Get  the  seed  in  as  early  as  possible,  in 
drills  Vi  inches  apart,  that  is  for  early  table  turnips. 


Flower  Ciardcu  and  ILiawn. 

The  notes  of  the  last  two  months  will  give  hints 
for  some  work  that  may  yet  be  done.  The  cover¬ 
ing  of  bulbs  and  tender  perennials  may  be  removed 
and  the  soil  of  the  borders  carefully  forked  over. 
A  spade  should  never  be  used  for  this  purpose.  In 
a  well  kept  garden,  the  walks  should  always  be  iu 
perfect  order.  Dress  the  gravel,  add  fresh  where 
needed,  and  roll.  Coal  ashes  will  pack  loose 
gravel.  No  plants  are  more  satisfactory  than 
Flowering  Shrubs,  and  we  have  from  time  to  time 
given  notices  of  the  best  native  and  e.votic  -species. 
Syriugas,  Pej-sian  Lilacs,  Japan  Quince,  Wiegelas 
and  several  of  the  Spiraeas,  are  readily  obtainable 
by  a  small  outlay  Then  there  are 
Hoses,  always  the  one  plant  that  must  be  in  the 
garden  Buy  only  tliose  on  their  own  roots.  In 
planting  out  the  perpetuals,  cut  them  back  to  three 
or  four  buds.  Climbing'  varieties  may  be  introduc¬ 
ed  where  tliere  is  a  place  for  them,  and  such  a 
place  can  usually  be  found.  Wo  are  very  partial  to 
Climbers  of  all  sorts,  and  if  there  is  no  place 
which  needs  covering,  we  would  set  up  cedar  or 
other  posts,  and  train  climbing  roses.  Wistarias, 
Honeysuckles,  Trumpet  Creepers,  etc.,  to  them. 

Hardy  annuals  that  were  started  in  the  house  or 
hot-bed,  may  be  put  out  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
ready ;  the  tender  ones  not  until  cold  nights  are 
over.  Seeds  of  Balsams,  Asters,  and  other  tender 
kinds  may  still  be  sown  in  doors  or  under  glass. 
Candytuft,  Whitlavia,  and  all  such  hardy  annuals 
may  be  sown  early  in  the  open  border,  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  flower  seeds  arc  best  kept  out  of  ground 
until  the  soil  gets  thoroughly  warm. 

Perennial  Herbaceous  plants  need,  as  a  general 
thing,  to  be  reset  about  once  in  three  years,  re¬ 
ducing  the  clump  by  dividing  with  a  sharp  spade. 

Biennials,  such  as  Hollyhocks,  Fo.vgloves  and 
SweetWiliiams,  should  have  been  transplanted  from 
the  seed  bed  in  autumn,  but  it  may  be  done  now. 

Plants  in  2)its,  such  as  tender  Roses,  Carnations, 
etc.,  are  to  be  freely  exposed  during  the  day  to 
harden  them,  and  then  to  be  turned  out  into  the 
border  when  frosty  nights  are  over. 

Pizmdes  should  not  be  disturbed  in  the  spring  if 
it  can  be  avoided,  as  it  is  pretty  sure  to  prevent 
their  blooming.  The  proper  time  is  iu  the  fiill. 
Do  not  be  in  a  hurrj’  with 
Bedding  Plants. — These  have  been  in  the  warm 
air  of  the  propag.ating  house,  .and  ought  not  to  go 
out  until  the  soil  is  warm  and  the  weather  settled. 

Bulbs  of  Gladiolas  and  Japan  Lilies  are  hardy, 
and  may  be  set  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  order. 


Greeu  aaid  fllot-Monsos. 

The  Green-house  will  now  do  without  fire  he.at, 
and  the  plants  should  have  abundant  ventilation, 
when  not  too  cold,  to  harden  them  for  remov.al. 

Shrubs,  including  Camellias,  that  are  making  a 
new  growth,  may  bo  pruned  into  good  shape  and 


be  freed  from  insects.  If  any  plants  stand  in  need  of 
more  pot-room  give  them  a  shift  to  larger  pots. 

Plants  in  flower  need  to  be  kept  near  the  light, 
and  the  usual  precautions  taken  to  keep  them  clear 
of  insects.  Much  of  the  time  of  the  gardener  will 
be  occupied  iu 

Propagating  a  quantity  of  bedding  plants  for  use 
in  the  borders.  As  soon  as  they  are  rooted,  pot 
into  small  pots,  and  when  the  roots  become  pot- 
bound,  either  shift  to  larger  pots  or  shake  out  the 
earth  from  the  ball  and  repot  iu  the  same  pots. 

Fuchsias  are  readily  multiplied  from  cuttings  of 
young  wood ;  they  make  good  plants  in  a  short  time. 

Delicate  Annuals,  such  as  Lobelias  and  Salpigloss- 
is,  and  fine  seeded  things,  m.ay  be  sown  in  pots. 

Dahlias  may  be  brought  into  a  warm  place  where 
they  will  sprout,  after  which  they  may  be  divided. 
A  spent  hot-bed  .answers  very  well  for  this  purpose. 


€oM  Grapery. 

The  time  for  uncovering  the  vines  is  of  course 
governed  by  the  locality  and  season,  but  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  done  early  in  April.  If  the  vines  were  put  in 
place  at  once,  the  upper  buds  would  break  first 
and  get  so  much  the  start  of  the  lower  ones  that 
the  growth  would  be  very  unequal.  This  is  reme¬ 
died  by  suspending  the  vine  temporarily  in  such  a 
manner  that  tlie  upper  end  will  bend  downward, 
and  it  is  kept  in  this  position,  changing  the  point 
of  suspension  if  necessary  to  make  the  buds  break 
evenly,  until  the  shoots  are  2  or  3  inches  long. 
When  the  vines  are  uncovered,  fork  up  the  inside 
borders  and  syringe  the  house  thoroughly.  If  the 
vines  sliow  cracks  and  begin  to  bleed,  it  indicates 
that  the  wood  was  not  well  ripened,  or  that  tlie 
vines  have  suffered  from  the  cold  of  winter.  If  the 
trouble  proves  serious,  and  the  upper  buds  do  not 
start  well,  the  vine  must  be  cut  back.  When  the 
lower  shoots  have  grown  to  about  18  inches,  select 
a  strong  one  and  cut  the  vine  back  to  it;  This 
shoot  is  to  be  trained  in  pl.ace  of  the  cane' that  was 
cut  awaj'.  The  tempcr.ature  of  the  house  should 
be  about  65'^  until  near  the  end  of  the  month,  when 
it  may  reach  70“  or  80“,  when  all  parts  of  the  house 
and  the  vines  should  be  wetted  by  using  the  syringe 
morning  and  evening.  Avoid  drafts  and  sudden 
changes  of  temperature. 

Apiary  in  April. 

Prepared  by  -If.  Quinby — Uy  request. 

When  all  the  stocks  in  an  apiary  are  strong,  and 
have  sufficient  stores,  there  will  be  little  to  do 
through  the  spring,  for  there  wiil  not  be  the  least 
danger  of  robbing,  nor  danger  of  extensive  injury 
from  the  moth.  This  state  of  things  shows  that 
they  have  prospered,  and  is  a  guarantee  of  success 
in  the  future.  There  will  be  some  moth  worms  to 
be  found  on  the  floors  of  the  hives,  except  in  the 
hives  of  the  Italians,  during  this  and  next  month, 
until  the  bees  cover  the  combs.  Sweep  out  and 
destroy  them.  All  moths  and  worms  remote  from 
the  bees  have  been  frozen  to  death  in  the  winter, 
and  as  the  perpetuation  of  the  pest  depends  upon 
those  few  now  to  be  found  ;  this  is  a  great  induce¬ 
ment  to  destroy  as  many  as  possible.  Put  up  the 
wren  boxes  now  as  near  as  possible  to  the  bees.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  hive  in  a  large  api¬ 
ary  wili  be  No.  1.  Some  m.ay  have  abundance  of 
honey  and  but  few  bees  ;  another,  bees  enough  and 
a  scarcity  of  honey ;  others  will  lack  both  bees 
and  hone}-.  These  are  poor  hives,  and  one  or  two 
such  require  more  attention  through  the  spring, 
than  one  hundred  that  are  in  good  condition.  It  is 
necessary  to  inspect  closely  to  know  which  they 
are,  and  what  is  the  matter.  See  to  it  on  warm 
days  that  no  robbing  is  done.  Do  not  wait  to  sec 
the  bees  fighting  before  any  measure  is  taken  to 
prevent  pillaging.  Hives  are  often  robbed  without 
any  contention  whatever.  Close  the  entr.ance,  al¬ 
lowing  room  for  only  one  bee  to  pass  at  once. 
Light  colonies  must  be  fed  just  before  they  starve, 
for  .although  they  in.ay  bo  bringing  in  pollen  daily, 
most  observers  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  get¬ 
ting  sulBccnt  honey  to  prevent  starving,  before 


clover  appears.  If  you  have  honey  iu  the  comb, — 
taken  from  healthy  hives,or  boxes  part  full,  you 
may  feed  on  the  top  of  the  hive — protecting  from 
other  bees  by  a  good  cover  ;  it  will  be  taken  down 
as  required.  Bees  should  be  fed  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  or  oftener.  When 
syrup  and  sug.ar  or  strained  honey  is  used,  put  it 
on  the  top  in  a  saucer  or  similar  dish,  and  lay  some¬ 
thing  around  it  that  they  may  creep  into  it  readily, 
and  scatter  cut  straw  on  the  surface  to  keep  them 
from  drowning.  Candied  honey  should  not  be  fed 
without  first  adding  water — a  pint  to  six  or  eight 
pounds — sc.alding  and  skimming.  There  seems  to 
be  an  increasing  desire  to  transfer  bees  to  the  mov¬ 
able-comb  hives,  and  some  of  the  new  readers  of 
the  Agriculturist  would  like  specifle  directions. 
The  present  month  is  perhaps  the  best  time. 
Straight  combs  are  preferable.  Get  a  new  box  of 
the  size  of  the  hive  from  which  the  bees  are  to  bo 
transferred,  and  make  it  comfortably  warm  inside, 
by  setting  it  iu  the  sun  or  a  warm  room  ;  then  in¬ 
vert  the  hive,  which  should  cont.ain  a  strong  col¬ 
ony;  drive,  by  pounding  on  the  hive,  all  the  bees 
that  will  go  into  the  box.  Now  pry  off  one  side 
of  the  hive,  cutting  the  attachments  of  comb 
at  the  side  and  top,  as  m.ay  be  necessary,  "ifake  out 
the  first  comb  and  lay  it  carefully,  without  bruis¬ 
ing,  on  several  thicknesses  of  folded  cloth.  Lay 
over  it  the  frame  in  which  it  is  to  be  fitted,  and 
mark  or  cut  the  comb  to  tiie  exact  size.  It  may  be 
held  iu  the  frame  by  winding  twine  several  times 
around.  Fine  wire  is  better,  or  the  splints  may  be 
used  as  recommended  iu  the  revised  “  Bee  Keep¬ 
ing.”  Keep  the  frame  perpendicular,  that  the 
comb  m.ay  rest  on  its  edge.  Be  careful  to  put  all 
the  combs  in  the  same  relative  position  as  before, 
that  the  brood  may  be  all  together.  When  all  is 
arranged,  the  bees  may  be  shaken  out  upon  the  top 
of  the  frames  and  covered  with  a  close  box,  or  set 
in  a  perfectly  dark  room  to  keep  them  from  flying 
until  they  find  their  w.ay  among  the  combs,  and 
take  up  all  dripping  honey.  Then  they  may  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  stand.  Avoid  opening  the  mov.able 
comb-hive  on  a  morning  in  the  open  air,  or  in  cool 
weather,  lest  the  brood  be  injured.  Better  bring 
it  into  a  moderately  warm  room. 

Take  advantage  of  the  first  stormy  days  to  repair 
any  old  hives  or  bttxes  that  have  been  neglected. 
Scald  and  scrape  clean  the  inside  of  old  hives,  and 
they  will  answer  to  use  again.  If  any  painting  is 
to  be  done,  it  should  not  be  delayed.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  make  new  swarms  stay  in  a  hive  newly 
painted,  or  one  painted  a  dark  color,  when  in  the  sun. 


Catalog-»*cs,  c9c.,  Bteceived. — Third 
Annual  Report  of  the  Piocee'iin?s  of  Ihe  West  Jersey 
Fruit  Grower’s  Association  for  1865...  Report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  tlie  Slate  of  New 
Jersey,  for  1666,  from  Hon.  I.  P.  Trimbie....  Catalogue 
of  Erie  Commeiciai  and  Renton  Nur.'erios,  J.  A.  Platt- 
man.  Proprietor,  Erie.  Pa —  List  of  Strawberries,  Mon¬ 
itor  Potato,  etc.  Ed.  Wheeler.  Kalamazoo,  Mich  ... 
Catalogue,  Central  Nurseries.  E.  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  York, 
Pa  ...  Catalogues  of  Trees.  Grcen-liouse  and  Bedding 
Plants,  Flower  Seeds,  etc.  Frost  &  Co.,  Genesee  Valley 
Nurseries,  Rociiester,  N.  Y  ..  Catalogue,  Reading 
(JIass.)  Nursery.  J.  W.  Manning,  Proprietor  .  Seed 
Li.'-t  of  Wm.  Hacker,  Pliiladelphia,  containing  several 
specialties  among  grains,  etc ....  Catalogue  of  Vegetable, 
Flower,  Fruit.  Herb  and  Field  Seeds. "R.  H.  Allen  & 
Co.,  181)  and  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y..  Catalogue  of  Small 
Fruits  and  other  Nursery  Stock  of  Pomona  Garden  and 
Nurserv.  William  Parry,  Cinnaminson.  Burlington  Co., 
N.  J. ...  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  other  Seeils.  Brill 
&  Kumerle.  Newark.  N.  J  .  ..  Knox  Fruit  Farm  and 
Nurseries,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  A  catalogue  of  small  fruits, 
etc.,  and  w-liich  contains,  besides  the  business  matters,  a 
great  deal  of  interesting  reading —  JMontclair  (N.  J. 
Small  Fruit  Nursery.  E.  Williams  . . .  -McElwain  BiOs., 
Springfield,  Mass.  Illustrated  General  Seed  Catalogue. 
_ Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Horticultural  Implements.  Griffing  &  Co.,  58 
and  60  Courtlandt  SI.,  N.  Y. .  ..  Hovey's  Illustrated  Guide 
to  the  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden, Boston,  Hovey  &  Co. 

fos’  a,  Orcliard. — “  D. 

B.  G.,”  Hannibal,  Mo.  With  a  good  strong  and  well 
drained  soil  we  should  hiot  be  particular  about  tlie  aspect. 
The  trees  are  not  especially  tender,  but  the  failure  of  the 
crops  is  generally  due  to  curculio  and  black  knot. 
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Commercial  Matters — Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
.show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  a  month,  ending 
March  16,  1866,  and  the  exports  of  Breadstuffs  from  this 
port  thus  far,  since  January  1  : 

1,  TKAXSACTIOSS  AT  THE  NEW-TOT.K  HARKKTS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rue.  Barley.  Oats. 
24 days  !/ii.s m’th.lli.OOO  13,700  161,000  8,400  93,000  131,000 

25  days  last  m’th.  109,500  24,500  211,000  6,300 


69,500  204,000 

Rye.  Barley. 
189,900  181,000 

69,000  101,000 


Sales.  Flour.  Wlteat.  Corn. 

24  days  month,  261,000  647,000  984,000 

25  days  last  monili,  251,000  812,500  956,000 

2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 

Receipts.  Four.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  days  1866 . 117.000  13,700  161,000  8,400  9,3,000  131,000 

22  days  1865 . 119,000  15,500  216,000  7,500  27,500  314,000 

Sales.  Four.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley. 

24da}’sl866  .  261,000  647,000  9S4.000  189,900  181,0i)0 

22  days  1865 .  191,000  352,000  195,000  27,000  69,000 

3,  Exports  from  New-York,  January  1  to  March  lb: 

Flour,  lYheat,  Corn,  live.  Oats. 

1868  .  210,295  07,700  1,26.5,387  79,772  192,271 

1865 .  274,759  128,960  101,046  141  16,643 


CtTP.p.EJfT  Wholesale  Pp.ices, 
Feb  15. 


Price  of  Gold .  138  K 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  $6  85  ®  8  40 

Super  to  Extra  Southern .  8  85  @15  50 

Extra  Western .  7  80 

Extra  Genesee .  8  43 

Superfme  Western .  6  85 

Rye  Flour .  4  73 


March  15. 
. . .  130=^ 
f6-~  - 


Cork  Meal,  . 

AVhe.at— All  kinds  of  White. 
All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn— Yellow . 

Mixed . 

Oats— Western . 

State . 

Rye.. . 

Barley . 

Hay— Bale  100  B . 

Loose . . 

Straw,  ^  100  b . 

Cotton— Middlinas,  B 
Hops— Crop  of  1865,  a  .. 


@15  50 
@11  50 
@  7  35 
@  5  90 
@  4  40 
@  2  65 
1  55  @  2  50 
80  @  90 

@  81 
@  56 

@  57 

@  1  05 
@  1  20 
@  93 

@  1  10 


3 

2  00 


74 

55 

56 
87 
90 
85 
90 


70 
8  65 

7  35 

8  25 
6  70 
4  50 
3  50 
2  00 
1  50 

75 


69  @ 
85  @ 
54 
72 
80 
80 
85 
65 


_  8  20 
@15  50 
@15  50 
@11  75 
@  7  30 
@  5  50 
@  4  15 
@  2  65 
@  2  43 
80 
77 
@  55 

@  56 

@  1  00 
@  1  17 
@  1  05 
@  1  10 


Seed— Clover,  ^  B  . 

Timothy,  ^  bushel .  4  00 

Flax,  ¥1  bushel . 

Sugar- Brown,  B  . 

Molasses,  Cuba,  ¥gl  . . 

Coffee- Rio,(Gold  price)?!  B 
Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c.,  ¥  B. 

Seed  Leaf,  ?!  B  . 

Wool— Dome.stic Fleece,?!  B. 

Domestic,  pulled,  ?!  B . 

California,  unwashed, . 

Tallow,  ?!  B  . 


44 

US*  ■ 

46 

40  @ 

42 

‘25 

@ 

63 

23  @ 

70 

60 

@ 

70 

45  @ 

63 

12 

@ 

1314 

10>^ 

Pork— Mess,  ?!  barrel .  28  00  @28  62 

Prime,  ?!  barrel  . 21  00 

Beef— Plain  mess . 16  00 

'Lard,  In  barrels,  ¥  B.. . 

Butter — Western,  ?!  B. 

State,  ?!  B . 

Be ANS— ^  bushel  .V  ^  .  1  60  @  2  40 

Peas- Canada.  ?!  bushel .  1  25  @  1  35 

Eggs— Fresh,  ?!  dozen .  82  @  84 

Poultry- Fowls,  ?!  B .  16  @  IS 

Turkeys,  ?!  B  .  18  @  20 

Potatoes— Mercers,  ?!  bbl...  2  50  @3  00 

Peach  Blows,  ^  barrel .  2  25  @  2  50 

“  ■  1  50  @  2  00 

@  5  50 


4  00 

1  35 

3  25 

@  3 

75 

2  60 

@  2  90 

2  55 

@  2 

85 

lOM® 

14>i 

10 

@ 

14 

32 

@ 

50 

37M@ 

52M 

17 

@ 

21 

17 

@ 

21 

6 

@ 

30 

6 

@ 

30 

5 

@ 

40 

5 

@ 

40 

50 

@ 

80 

45 

@ 

77 

40 

@ 

67>i 

STM® 

65 

20 

@ 

40 

18 

40 

12K@ 

12K 

IIMO 

12 

48  00 

@49  50  44  00 

@48 

00 

21  00 

@21  2.5  ■ 

21  00 

@21  50 

16  00 

@20  00 

15  50 

@19  50 

13M@ 

m 

16M@ 

18^ 

22 

@ 

35 

23 

@ 

45 

28 

@ 

45 

40 

@ 

60 

15 

@ 

22 

16 

@ 

22 

1  30 
24 
18 
20 


_  2 
@  1 
@ 

@ 

@ 


Buckeyes— New,  ?!  barrel.... 
Apples—'^  barrel .  2  00 


2  00  @  2 
2  00  @  2 

1  23  @  1 

2  00  @  6 


The  heavy  fall  of  full  8  per  cent,  in  gold  since  our  last, 
reaching  1294  ;,t  one  time,  has  lessened  tlie  demand  for  all 
kinds  of  Produce  and  Merchandise,  and  seriously  de¬ 
pressed  prices . The  inquiry  for  the  principal  Bread- 

stuffs  was  quite  limited  through  the  month,  neither 
shippers  nor  the  home  trade  having  been  disposed  to 
operate,  in  view  of  the  steady  downward  tendency  of 
gold.  A  rally  to  130(®130>i  has  partially  restored  confi¬ 
dence  among  buyers,  who,  within  a  day  or  two,  have 
been  purchasing  desirable  lots  of  flour,  wlieat,  corn,  rye, 
and  barley,  at  improving  prices— the  market  closing 
rather  buoyantly,  on  light  receipts,  reduced  slocks,  and 
a  growing  demand,  especially  for  home  use.  The  export 
trade  of  sound  Corn  has  been  steadily  expanding,  and 
there  have  been  shipped  from  this  port  alone,  609,000 
bushels,  or  152,250  bushels  a  w  eek.  There  has  also  been 
an  increased  export  movement  in  Rye— the  month's 
shipments  of  which  reached  54,345  bushels,  chiefly  to 
German  ports:  and  in  Oats,  the  exports  of  which,  since 
our  last,  have  been  173,238  bushels,  nearly  all  to  London, 
where  sound  fodder  for  cattle  finds  a  very  ready  market. 

- There  is  increased  heaviness  in  pork,  cut  meats  and 

beef,  prices  favoring  buyers,  on  a  restricted  business. 
Lard  and  Butter  have  been  more  active,  and  decidedly 
firmer.  Cheese  has  been  quiet,  closing  heavily . Cot¬ 

ton  has  been  more  freely  offered,  and  has  been  in  less 
request,  at  reduced  figures.  The  available  supply  here 
is  estimated  at  235,000  bales . Wool  has  been  unusu¬ 

ally  heavy,  having  been  freely  offered  and  in  limited 
demand,  at  declining  figures.  Manufacturers  have  been 

the  principal  buyers . Bale  Hay,  and  prime  Hops  have 

been  actively  sought  after  at  buoyant  rates . Seeds 

and  Tobaaco  have  been  dull  and  heavy. 

New  Yorlc  Live  Stock  Markets. — 

Beef  Cattle.— The  supply  has  been  below  an  average, 
for  a  month  past,  but  quite  enough  for  the  demand, 
which  has  been  unusually  light  during  the  Lent  season. 


Like  gold,  the  value  of  cattle  has  gradually  fallen.  The 
present  rates  are  equivalent  to  14c®17c  per  lb.,  dressed 
weight,  for  medium  to  first  qiiali'y  ;  a  very  few  extras, 
IScfStlSc  ;  poor  grades,  12cf3l3c.  Milcli  Cowas  have 
constantly  tended  downward  in  prices.  Good  to  extra 
good,  $fl5@$90  ;  a  few  fancy  animals,  a  little  higher ; 
poor  grades,  from  $50  down  to  $35,  according  to  quality. 
Veal  Calves  are  beginning  to  arrive  quite  freely,  and 
prices  are  weak,  say  12c'3'13c  per  lb.,  live  weight,  for 
good,  and  llc®9c  for  common  to  inferior.  The  new 
Health  Board  is  actively  at  work  breaking  up  the  pre¬ 
viously  large  sales  of  “  Bobs,”  or  calves  only  a  few  days 
old.  Slieep  are  also  abundant  and  lower  ;  the  fall  of 
gold  affects  pelts  materially.  The  poor  and  good  grades 
sell  at  6o®8o  per  lb.,  live  weight,  according  to  quality  ; 
extra  good  bring  8c®8Kc,  and  in  a  few  cases,  9o. 
liive  Hogs  are  diminishing  in  number ;  only  7,000 
this  week.  But  the  warm  weather,  and  the  “worm” 
stories  afloat,  lessen  the  demand,  and  affect  the  prices, 
which  this  week  stand  at  10c®10Xo  per  lb.,  live  weight. 


Plenty  of  Premiums 

Yet  Remain,  for  All 

who  want  them,  and  at  least  vwo  months  more  remain  in 
which  to  secure  them.  Let  the  premium  clubs  already 
started  be  filled  up  and  the  premiums  be  called  for. 
New  lists  may  also  be  started. —  “  It  speaks  for  itself,” 
writes  one  who  began  a  new  club  last  month,  “  your 
splendid  engravings,  and  large  amount  of  good  reading 
matter  please  everybody,  and  I  have  only  to  show  the 
paper  and  point  out  what  is  in  it,  to  get  every  one  I  meet 
with  to  subscribe.  My  $55  premium  has  cost  rnejust  18 
hours  lime,  or  over  $3  an  hour,  and  most  of  that  in  even¬ 
ings.” —  A  Bank  Cashier  got  .an  $80  premium  without 
losing  an  hour.  Several  clergymen  have  obtained  $50  to 
$70  premiums,  in  three  or  four  days.  Sfhall  boys  and 
girls  have  secured  back  volumes,  books,  and  often  larger 
premiums,  by  their  own  effort.  Many  new  lists  have 
been  begun  and  completed  and  the  premiums  receiv¬ 
ed,  all  withih  the  past  month.  April  is  just  as  favorable  a 
time,  if  not  more  so,  as  the  beginning  spring  work  will 
lead  many  to  seek  alt  the  help  they  can  from  a  journal 
like  this.  We  can  not  spare  room  to  describe  the  pre¬ 
miums  which  are  all  very  good,  but  will  send  a  full  ®e- 
scriptlve  Sheet  without  charge  to  all  who  desire  it. 

Table  of  Premiums  and.  Terms, 

For  Volume  25. 

Open  to  all— No  Competition.  §  * 

CO 

Names  of  Premium  Articles.  l _ 

1— Good  BboKS— terms  beloto* . 

3— Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds)... $5  00 
3— Flower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (100  kinds)..  $3  00 
4t— Nursery  Stock  (anv  Kinds  desired).. .  ,.$20  00 

5— Iona  Grape  Vines  (la  of  No.  1)  . $18  00 

fi— Concord  Grape  Vines  (100  of  No.  1)...$12  00 

8—  .Tapan  Lilies  (12  Bulbs) .  $6  00 

9—  Downing's  Landscape  Gardening . $6  ,50 

10— American  Cyclopedia .  $80  00 

12— Worcester's  Great  Illustrat'd  Dlctionary$12  00 
i;i— Any  back  Volume  Apricudurisf, I  ~  $175 

"  -  ■  •  ■  S's  $3 .50 

2  $5  25 

...  i  K  $7  00 
5,0  ~  $8  75 
^i’'a.§5.10  50 
“  .S$l‘l  23 
Sg“$M  00 
t:)  $15  75 


BOOKS  FOE  FAEMEES  and  OTHEES. 


14— Any  Two  back  Volumes  do 


1.5— Any  Three  do 
lO— Any  Four  do 

17—  Any  Five  do 

18—  Any  Six  do 

19—  Any  Seven  do 

20—  Any  Eijrlit  do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


21-Vols.  XVI  to  XXIV 

jj3_The  County  Flection,  Steel  Plate  ColM.^^lO  00 
24: — Halt  in  the  ■\Voods  do  do.  .  $10  00 

25— Morton’s  best  No.  5  Gold  Pen,  Silver  Casc$4  50 

29— Best  Family  Clolhes-Wringer .  $!0  00 

rSO—Doty’s  Washinc:  Machine . $12  00 

31— Tea  Set  (Best  Silver  Plated) . $50  00 

4i2— Sewiii"  Machine,  (Wlieeler  &  AVilson),.$.5r)  00 

Sewini:  Macliine  (Wilcox  &  Gibbs) . $5.5  00 

34: — Sewing  Machine  (Elias  Howe) . $00  00 

35— Melodeon  (Best  Four  Octave) .  $G7  00  80 

:Melodeon  (Best  Five  Octave) . $112  00  140 

37— Piano,  7-Octave  (Steinway  &  Sons). .. .$000  00  ]  500 

Barometer  (Woodruff’s  Mercurial) . $12  00  10 

39—  Barometer  tWoodru11’’3  Mercurial) . $18  00  22 

40—  The  Aquarius,  or  Water  Thrower . $11  00  10 

41—  Buckevo  ^^owin2:  Machine  No.  2. ... . .  .$12.5  00  150 

42—  Allen’s  Patent  Cylinder  Plow . $20  50  >  01 

HTfrA-o  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  of  the 
articles  in  this  Premium  List.  The  Premiums,  1,2,  3,7,  8, 
and  13  to  26,  are  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Elates  and  Territories,  free  of  all  charges.  The  other 
articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving 
the  manufactory  of  each.  XfN' Every  article  offered  is 
new  and  of  the  very  best  manufacture. 

*  Premium  X.—Qoocl  Books.— Any  person  sending  25  or 
more  subscribers,  may  select  Books  from  tlie  List  on  tliis 
page,  to  tlie  amount  of  10  cents  for  each  subscriber  sent  at 
$1:  or  to  tlie  amount  of  SO  cents  for  each  name  sent 
at  the  (ten)  club  price  of  $1.20  each:  or  to  the  amount  of  00 
■cents  for  cacli  name  at  $1.50.  This  Is  only  for  clubs  of  23  or 
more.  The  Books  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid  by  us 


[Any  of  tlie  following  books  can  be  obtained  at  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Agriculturist  at  the  prices  n.amed,  or  they  will  be 
forwarded  by  mail, pos^pa^f^,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . $ 

Allen's  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book . 

Allan's  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals . 

American  Bird  Fancier . 

American  Rose  Culturlst . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . 

Art  of  Saw  Filing _ (Holly) . 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden . 

Beecher's  (H.  W.)  Fruit,  Flowers  and  Farming  . 

Bement's  Poulterer’s  Companion . 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier . : . 

Boston  Macliinist  (W.  Fitzgerald) . . 

Boussingault's  Rural  Kconomy . 

Bridgeman’s  Fruit  Cultivator’s  Manual . 

Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener's  Assistant . 

Bridgeman’s  Kitclien  Garden  Instructor . 

Bridgeman's  Florist's  Guide . 

Brandt’s  Age  of  Horses  (English  or  German) . 

Breck's  Book  of  Flowers . 

Browne’s  Field  Book  of  Manures . 

Buist's  Flower  Garden  Directory . 

Buist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America. 


Canary  Biqds,  paper  50  cents . cloth _ 

Carpenters  and  Joiners’ Hand  Book.  .(Holly) . 

Cliorlton’s  Grape-Grower's  Guide . 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener . 

Cole's  (S.  \V.)  American  Fruit  Book . 

Cole’s  Veterinarian . . 

Colman’s  Agriculture . > . 

Cotton  Planters’  Manual  (Turner) . 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor . 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  II.)  American  Cattle  Doctor . 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual . 

Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper’s) . 

Downings’s  Country  Houses  . 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening  (new  Edition) . 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences . 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America . 

Downing’s  Rural  Essaj'S . 

Eastwood  on  Cranlierry . 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide . 

Flax  Culture . . 

French’s  Farm  Drainage . 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture . 

Fish  Culture . 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses . . 

Flint’s  Miloh  Cows  and  D.airy  Farming . 

Flora’s  Interpreter  and  Fortuna  Flora  (Mrs.  Hale) . 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist . 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist . 

Goodale.’s  Principles  of  Breeding . 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol . 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow . 

Guenon  on  Milcli  Cows . 

Hall's  (Miss)  American  Cookery . 

Haraszthy’s  Grape  Culture,  &c . 

Harris’  Insects  Iniurious  to  Aiegctation,  plain . 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  colored  plates. 

Hatfield's  American  House  Carpenter . 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers . 

Holly’s  Country  Seats . 

Hop  Culture . 

How  to  Buy  a  Farm  and  Y  here  to  Find  One . 

Insect  Enemies  of  Fruit  Trees,  (Trimble) . 

Jennings  on  Cattle . 

Jennings  on  Swine  and  Doultry . 

Jenuing’s  on  the  Horae  and  his  Diseases . 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

K emp’s  Landscape.  Gardening . 

Klipp.art’s  Land  Drainage . 

Langsuotli  on  the  Honey  Bee  . 

Loudon’s  (Downing’s)  Ladles’ Flower  Garden . 

Lenchar's  Howto  Build  llot-honses . 

Liebig’s  Familiar  Letters  on  Cliemistry . 

Liebig’s  Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry . 

Linsley’s  (D.  C.)  lilorgan  Horses . 

Manual  of  Agricnltn're  by  G.  Emerson  and  C.  L.  Flint. 

Mavbeiv’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  . 

Mavlicw’s  Illustrated  Horse  Mauagement . . 

Mayliew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers . 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  . 

New  Clock  and  Watch  Maker’s  Manual . 

McMahon’s  American  Gardener .  . 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  foot . 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd . 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood . 

Norton’s  Scieiuitlc  Agriculture . 

Onion  Culture  . . 

Our  F.arm  of  Four  Acres  (bound)  60c . (paper) 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose . 

Phantom  Bouquet,  or  Skeleton  i.eaves . 

Phenomena  of  Plant  Life,  (Leo.H.  Orindon) . 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . 

Qninby’s  Mj'steries  of  Bee  keeping _ (new.) . 

Rabbit  Fan'cier . 

Randall’s  Sheep  Ilnsb.'mdry . 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden . 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . 

Rural  Aft'airs (bound) 4  Vols — each . 

Rural  Annual  (by  Josepli  Harris) . 

Rural  Register  (by  .1.  J.  Thomas) .  .  ...... 

Saunder’s  Domestic  Poultry _ paper,  80  cts.  ..bound. . 

Saxton’s  Farmers’  Library,  .set  ol'S  Vols  .morocco . 

Saxton’s  Farmers’  Library,  .set  of  3  Vols.  .cloth . 

Sclienck’s  (Jardener’s  Text  Book . 

Shepherd's  own  Book . 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry . 

Skillful  Housewife  . 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book . 

Ten  Acres  Enough . . . 

Tonny’s  Natural  History  and  Zoology . 

The  (ireat  West, . 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals . 

Tobacco  Culture  . . . 

Todd's  (S.  E.)  I'oung  Farmer  s  Manual . 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . 

Villas  and  Farm  Cottages,  (Cle.aveland  and  Backus)... 

Warder’s  Hodges  and  Evergreens . 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden  . 

Wax  Flowers  (Art  of  Making).,  . 

AVet  Days  at  Edgewood . 

AVctlierell  on  the  Manufacture  of  Vinegar . 

AVheat  Plant  (John  Klippart’s) . 

AVoodward’s  Country  Homes . 

AA’oodward’s  Graperies . 

A'onatt  and  Siiooncr  on  the  Horse . 

A'onatt  and  Alart.in  on  Cattle . 

Youatt  on  the  llog . 

A'ouiitt  on  Sheep . 

Youmans’  Household  Science . 

Youmans'  New  Chemistry . 
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Containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  small 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 

FOIBTY-FOUIS,  PAGES  !— The  pres¬ 
sure  upon  our  columns,  compels  us  to  issue  44  pages, 
instead  of  the  regular  32  ;  and  with  the  good  advertise¬ 
ments  and  good  reading  matter  still  left  over,  we  would 
gladly  have  made  it  48  pages,  only  that  it  would  increase 
the  weight  to  double  postage,  and  make  trouble  with  all 
who  pay  postage  by  the  year.  The  weight  is  stilt  not 
above  the  4  ounces,  and  no  one  has  a  legal  right  to 
charge  over  3  cents  per  quarter  postage.  This  increase 
of  advertisements  enables  us  to  give  sixteen  extra  columns 
of  reading  matter,  which  our  subscribers  will  appreciate. 

Erratum.  —  By  an  error  in  printing,  in  a 
few  only  of  the  first  copies  of  this  number,  some  of  the 
page-figures  are  wrong  on  one  side  of  the  middle  sheet. 

Over  One  lluudred  TlaoBssasid  I  — 
The  first  regular  edition  of  this  number,  printed  for  sub¬ 
scribers,  will  exceed  One  Hundred  Thousand  copies  ; 
and  we  shall  continue  on  printing  furtlier  editions  from 
the  electrotype  plates,  so  long  as  needed.  The  number 
of  subscribers  received  up  to  tliis  time,  exceeds  the  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  same  date  last  year,  by  27,500 ;  wliich  indi¬ 
cates  a  total  of  over  125,000  for  this  year.  This  large  in¬ 
crease  and  the  enlarged  size,  have  prevented  the  prompt 
mailing  of  all  the  copies  so  early  as  formerly;  but  this 
difficulty  will  be  remedied  next  month,  by  the  additioli  of 
more  presses — so  that  we  shall  be  able  to  accommodate 
all  who  may  come,  up  to  half  a  million,  if  necessary. 
By  the  way,  a  subscriber  informs  us  that  his  paper  is 
regularly  loaned  around,  so  that  twenty-three  persons 
actually  read  every  number,  and  that  it  thus  gets  about 
worn  out.  This  is  the  case  in  a  less  degree,  generally, 
so  that  our  readers  really  amount  to  a  full  million  ! 

Att  Excellent  Assortment  of  selected 
business  items,  conveying  much  useful  information,  wili 
be  found  in  our  advertising  pages.  We  only  regret  being 
compelled  to  leave  out  several  other  good  advertisements 
that  came  in  after  our  pages  were  full.  We  believe  it 
will  pay  every  reader  to  look  all  through  the  advertising 
pages,  and  see  what  is  offered,  at  what  prices,  and  by 
whom.  As  remarked  last  month,  “  business  men  seem 
to  understand  where.they  can  find  an  immense  number 
of  wide-awake,  enterprising  readers.  Please  return 
their  compliment,  when  writing  for  circulars  or  cata¬ 
logues,  or  sending  orders  to  them,  by  letting  them  know 
when  and  where  their  advertisements  were  seen.” 

Read  llie  “Hints  about  Worlc.” — 

At  the  present  season  we  have  such  a  flood  of  queries 
that,  though  we  have  given  a  large  space  to  Basket  mat¬ 
ter,  it  is  impossible  to  reply  to  a  fourth  of  the  questions 
individually.  In  making  up  the  Hints  about  Work,  we 
endeavor  to  meet  as  many  of  these  questions  as  possible, 
and  this  month  a  number  of  letters  are  there  answered. 

Humbug’S— Seventy  Swindling  Con- 
cerns ! — Since  our  broadside  upon  humbugs  last  month, 
letters  have  continued  to  pour  in  from  all  pans  of  the 
country,  mostly  from  those  describing  frauds  upon  them¬ 
selves  or  their  neighbors.  The  extent  to  which  these 
operations  are  now  carried,  would  astonish  any  one  who 
had  not  previously  looked  into  the  subject.  We  have 
just  been  over  a  package  of  214  of  the  iast  letters  receiv¬ 
ed,  and  in  these  alone  find  over  seventy  different  concerns 
referred  to,  many  of  them  run  by  the  same  oper.ators,  un¬ 
der  different  names.  These  letters  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  As  this  journal  goes  to  nearly  every  Post 
Office  in  the  whole  country,  we  hope  the  attention  thus 
called  to  the  subject,  may  be  of  extensive  influence.  Let 
every  reader  talk  the  matter  over  in  his  town,  and  espe¬ 
cially  with  his  postmaster  ;  and  this  will  do  something  to 
put  people  on  their  guard. 

This  week,  we  have  visited  several  of  these  swindling 
offices,  in  the  guise  of  a  green  countryman  seeking  to 
collect  some  of  the  numerous  “  prizes  ”  called  for  by 
tickets  sent  to  us  ;  and  the  immense  business  we  have 
seen  doing,  up  in  these  attic  rooms,  was  astonishing  even 
to  our  experienced  eyes.  The  “business”  consisted 
mainly  of  sending  out  circulars,  and  opening  great  stacks 
of  letters  containing  remittances  of  $1,  or  $2,  or  $5,15,  or 
/Or  $5.24,  or  $10,  etc.,  etc.  We  saw  no  “  prizes  ”  going 
out,  and  but  few  on  hand  anywhere  to  send  out.  In  three 
places  alone  there  were  eleven  men  directing  envelopes 
and  enclosing  circulars,  and  there  were  at  least  fifty 
thousand  of  these  circulars  piled  up  ready  to  be  forvvard- 


ed.  In  two  places  the  chief  man,  or  “  head  center,”  was 
“  out,”  but  would  be  in  soon,  and  our  tickets  could  not 
“  draw  ”  until  said  boss  came  in — the  story  always  told 
to  callers.  At  another  place,  a  “  splendid  hunting-case 
watch,  marked  $50,”  our  ticket  called  for,  was  shown, 
but  $5  would  not  fetch  it — we  must  pay  $3.75  for  the 
tickets.  As  we  could  get  plenty  of  sucA  watches  at  $3  a 

piece,  we  saved  our  $8.75 _ We  visited  an  up-Broadway 

depository  of  merchants  and  others  (so-said),  with  a 
million  or  less  “gifts”  to  be  distributed.  From  the 
description  sent  out,  this  should  be  one  of  the  most 
splendid  establishments  on  the  whole  street  ;  we  found, 
in  the  basement,  only  a  contemptible  “  gift  shop,”  like 
the  one  “looked  into”  last  month  (p.  8fi,  last  column), 
but  with  more  silver-covered  lead  ware.  See  about 
“  Plated  Ware,”  on  pp.  147-148  of  this  paper. 

Had  we  time  and  room  we  could  give  a  dozen  pages 
of  descriptions  of  the  fifty  odd  swindling  concerns  in  this 
city.  Nassau  street,  and  certain  parts  of  Broadway 
abound  in  them— the  lotteries,  the  (brass)  gold  pens  and 
jewelry,  the  pianos  and  melodeons  sold  at  $2  each,  the 
cheap  valueless  photographic  apparatus,  the  prize  pack¬ 
ages,  the  cigar  machines,  the  cheap,  or  rather  low-priced 
sewing  machines,  etc.,  etc.  There  are  plenty  of  similar 
concerns  in  other  cities  and  towns.  The  misdirected  ex¬ 
press  parcel  humbug  is  run  by  J.  C.  Smalley,  at  Hope, 
N.  J. ;  and  by  others  elsewhere.  Here  and  elsewhere 
are  Eye  Doctors,  offers  of  great  wages  to  Agents,  Love 
Perfumeries,  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Magic  Moni¬ 
tor,  Paris  Lotteries,  etc.,  etc.  “Albert  Hall  &  Co.”  (no 
place)  ask  $10  through  the  mail  for  a  sewing  machine 

sold  by  others  for  $5 . We  judge  by  what  we  have  seen, 

that  tens  of  thousands  of  circulars  are  sent  out  daily  as 
letters.  Most  of  these  parties  make  no  return  for  money 
received  by  mail.  When  found,  and  called  on  personally, 
they  furnish  something  ;  but  in  the  numerous  applications 
with  the  “  prize  tickets,”  we  could  not  find  a  single  thing 
worth  the  money  asked. 

A  few  hints  is  all  we  now  have  room  for.  There  is 
not  an  article  of  gold  or  silver  to  be  bought  in  this  city  at 
less  than  its  coin  value.  The  great  failures  described  in 
so  many  of  the  circulars,  have  nowhere  occurred.  Be¬ 
lieve  no  statement,  however  plausible  and  well  told, 
that  comes  to  you  by  circular  through  the  mail.  There 
is  not  a  single  gift  enterprise  that  is  not  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  a  swindle.  The  fellows  that  advertise  obscene 
books,  instruments,  or  medicines,  are,  without  exception, 
swindlers.  Every  watch  or  similar  thing  offerred  to  be  sent 
by  mail,  is  not  worth  sending  for,  even  if  you  are  sure  to 
get  it,  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  you  will  not. 
Most  of  these  parties,  on  being  followed  up,  pretend 
that  the  money  sent  them  has  been  lost  by  mail.  We 
know  that  there  is  not  a  single  establishment  in  the  coun¬ 
try  that  offer  articles  or  money  for  distribution  by  tickets, 
that  is  not  a  down;  ight  cheat. 

A  Petroleum  and  Eantl  Advertise¬ 
ment  is  tor  the  first  time  admitted  to  these  columns, 
though  many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  “Oil  Com¬ 
pany”  aiivertisemeuts  have  been  previously  offered  and  re¬ 
jected.  This  is  done  now,  not  so  much  for  the  pay  it  brings, 
(plenty  of  other  good  advertisements  were  ready  to  fill 
the  same  space,)  but  because  we  had  become  sufficiently 
impressed  with  the  prospects  of  the  Reno  Company,  to 
make  a  small  investment  of  our  own  ;  and  we  could  not 
well  refuse  to  place  the  matter  before  our  readers,  that 
they  may  also  investigate,  and  if  they  then  desire  to  do 
so,  they  can  also  take  an  interest.  Our  own  inducements 
to  subscribe  were  derived  from  what  we  learn  of  the 
character  of  the  parties  interested,  and  from  the  large 
profits  that  may  be  derived  from  the  small  sum  actually 
risked  in  the  investment.  Should  the  enterprize  not 
prove  as  profitable  as  it  promises,  and  we  wish  to  with¬ 
draw  the  money,  the  utmost  loss  on  $1000  will  be  $50,  and 
the  interest  of  the  money  until  withdrawn.  So  it  looks 
to  us,  but  we  do  not  urge  any  one  to  see  with  our  eyes. 

Special  to  Advertiser-^. — As  we  are  so 
far  into  the  volume  as  to  be  able  to  know  about  the  reg¬ 
ular  circulation,  the  advertising  rales  are  now  fixed  for 
the  rest  of  this  year  (see  headings  of  Advertising  pages). 
The  minimum  terms  are  based  upon  one  cent  per 
line  for  each  thousand  readers  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  costs  only 
about  $1  to  place  an  advertisement  of  100  lines,  or  ~K 
inches,  before  each  full  thousand  of  our  readers.  A 
consultation  with  any  printer  will  show  that  separate 
cards  of  a  few  lines,  or  even  of  a  whole  page  in  size, 
would  cost  more  than  the  same  number  of  cards  printed 
in  this  journal,  where  they  are  fixed  and  sent  out,  one  to 
a  family,  while  the  loose  cards  could  only  be  distributed 
at  great  extra  expense,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them 
would  be  lost.— In  a  journal  of  this  kind,  the  advertising 
cards  are  before  the  reader  at  least  a  month,  while  many 
thousands  of  volumes  are  preserved  for  permanent  refer¬ 
ence.  With  the  care  exercised  in  admitting  advertise¬ 
ments,  as  noted  below,  they  have  a  peculiar  value  in  the 
Agriculturist,  All  things  considered,  this  journal  is  un¬ 


doubtedly  by  far  the  cheapest  medium  of  advertising 
anywhere  to  be  found,  even  at  our  highest  rates.  The 
circulation  certainly  exceeds  that  of  any  other  journal  in 
this  country,  if  not  in  the  world,  except  perhaps  the  N. 
y.  Ledger,  and  that  admits  no  advertisements.  —  So 
well  is  this  understood  by  our  oldest  advertising  patrons, 
that  they  continue  year  after  year  to  be  our  largest  cus¬ 
tomers.  Several  of  these,  who  had  engaged  space  for 
the  first  five  or  six  numbers  of  this  year,  have  withdrawn 
their  cards  from  the  present  number,  simply  because  they 
have  already  sold  the  w  hole  stock  they  had  provided  for 
the  entire  spring  trade. — So  much  for  the  value  of  these 
columns  to  advertisers  ;  and  to  secure  these  advantages, 
we  require  something  more  of  them  than  mere  pay  for 
space.  Advertisers  unknown  to  the  editors  personally, 
or  by  good  repute,  must  furnish  good  references  or  other 
evidence  that  they  are  reliable — that  they  have  both  the 
disposition  and  ability  to  do  just  what  they  promise.  Our 
aim  is,  to  admit  no  advertiser  to  whom  we  would  not  our¬ 
selves  unhesitatingly  send  money  or  orders,  if  we  chanced 
to  want  what  he  advertises,  and  at  the  price  asked.  No 
patent  medicines,  or  secret  remedies  are  admitted,  and 
no  advertisement  deceptive  either  in  form  or  substance. 
By  living  up  to  these  requirements,  we  aim  to  make  the 
advertising  pages  very  valuable  to  the  reader,  as  well  as 
to  the  advertiser. 

The  Officers  of  the  Cattle  Hreetler’s 
Association  for  the  current  year,  1866,  are ;  President; 
E..  H.  Hyde,  Stafford,  Conn.  Vice  Presidents:  J.  F. 
Anderson,  South  Windham,  Me. ;  J.  0.  Sheldon,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. ;  Burdett  Loomis,  Suffield,  Conn.  ;  J.  W.  Freeman, 
Troy,  N.  Y. ;  E.  D.  Pearce,  East  Providence,  R.  I, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer :  J.  S.  Allen,  East  Windsor,  Ct. 

The  Committees  on  Pedigrees  and  Stock  Registry  are 
as  follows  :  On  Shorthorns  ;  S.  W.  Buffum,  AVinchester, 
N.  II. ;  S.  W.  Bartlett,  East  Windsor,  Conn.  ;  P.  Sted- 
man,  Chicopee,  Mass.... On  Devons:  H.  M.  Sessions. 
South  Wilbraham,  Mass.  •  B.  H.  Andrews,  Waterbury, 
Conn.;  E.  H.  Hyde,  2d,  Stafford,  Conn  ...On  Ayrshires 
and  Herefords:  George  B.  Loring,  Salem,  Mass.  ; 
Thomas  E.  Hatch,  Keene,  N.  11. ;  W.  Birnie,  Spring- 
field,  Ms. .  ..Alderneys  :  John  Brooks,  Princeton,  Ms.;  C. 
L.  Hayes,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.;  Jonathan  Forbush,  Bolton,  Ms. 

The  Committee  on  Devons  commence  a  new  volume 
of  the  Amer.  Devon  Herd-book,  for  which  they  are  now 
receiving  pedigrees.  Those  wishing  these  recorded, 
should  apply  to  the  President,  or  Chairman  of  this  Com, 

Wall-Il«il<iler  and  Stump-Puller. — 

Mr.  Packer,  of  Mystic,  Conn.,  in  working  among  the 
rocks  of  New  London  Cdunty',  found  the  necessity  for  .a 
machine  to  lift  heavy  rocks,  transport  them,  and  deposit 
them  in  walls,  or  wherever  needed.  So  he  invented  one, 
— a  pair  of  shears,  on  strong  wheels,  held  apart  by  two 
powerful  curved  reaches,  giving  room  for  a  stone  to  be 
swung  high  between  them.  For  a  wall  layer,  when 
large  stones,  say  from  1  to  10  tons,  are  to  be  moved,  it  is 
doubtless  an  excellent  thing,  and  has  done  first  rale  work 
in  New  London  County.  As  a  slump-puller, it  must  de¬ 
monstrate  its  own  excellence. 

Rivers’  Uliuiatnre  Fruit  Gardem.— * 

We  have  in  press  a  reprint  of  this  charming  little  book 
on  the  garden  culture  of  Fruit  Trees.  Ready  early  In 
April.  Price  75  cents. 

Garden  Hanures.— J.  Haines,  Tazewell 
Co.,  Ill.,  wishes  to  know  what  to  put  on  a  sandy  garden. 
Muck,  composted  with  lime  or  ashes,  is  one  of  the  best 
applications  to  a  soil  of  this  kind.  Gas  lime  is  not  safe 

to  use  until  it  has  been  long  exposed . D.  B.  Graves, 

Clinton  Co.,  Pa.  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  value  of  salt  as  a  manure ;  but  it  is  used  with  ap¬ 
parent  benefit  on  Asparagus,  Cabbages,  Beets,  and  such 
plants  as  naturally  grow  near  the  sea,  at  the  rate  of  five 
or  more  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Plants  Named. — J.  M.  Shaw,  of - Co., 

Maine.  No.  I  is  the  common  Crab-grass,  Panicum  San- 
guinale.  No.  2  is  a  Beard-grass,  Andropogon  furcatus. 

_ W.  Maud,  Mill  Co.,  Wis.  The  specimens  appear  to 

be  unusual  forms  of  the  Red  Cedar,  which,  when  yo<ing, 
has  long  and  sharp  leaves  ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
on  old  trees  limbs  which  bear  leaves  quite  different  from 

those  on  the  rest  of  the  tree . “  Subscriber,”  Auburn- 

dale,  Pa.  The  grass  from  the  North  of  Italy  is  the 
Feather  grass,  Stipa  pennata.  It  is  hardy  in  the  gardens 
around  New  York.  The  seed  is  sold  at  the  seed-stores, 
but  it  requires  heat  to  start  it.  The  plant  is  peren- 

ni;il . Israel  Sanborn.  The  seeds  sent  as  Japanese 

Wheat  are  evidently  of  something  closely  allied  to 
Sorghum,  Guinea  Corn,  etc.  We  cannot  tell  precisely 
what,  from  the  cle.aned  grain.  A  whole  fully  grown,  but 
not  over-ripe,  cluster  or  head  is  needed  to  determine  it. 
....“K.”  The  leaves  probably  of  Tree  Houseleek, 
Sempervirum  arboreum ;  it  needs  to  be  quite  old  to  flower. 
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ff’ei-tilixcr  for  S^siwiis.— One  bushel  gyp¬ 
sum,  two  bushels  ashes,  one  bushel  line  bonedust  (sifted). 
Sow  about  one  peck  of  the  mixture  to  the  square  rod. 

Coi»a|»os4  for  dona  in  t.lie  Hill. — Take 
hen  manure  1  bbl.,  bonedust  1  bu.,  dry  muck  2  bbls., 
chamber-ley  3  pailfuls.  Soften  the  dry  hen  manure  with 
the  urine,  and  mash  Hie  lumps — then  mix  thoroughly 
witli  the  bone  and  muck  ;  1  handful  to  Hie  hill.  Worth 
more  than  best  poudrette.  Good  also  for  any  root  crops. 

donapost  foi"  Cois&ision  ®ar<lest 
Crops. — For  surface  dressing,  to  be  raked  in  after 
thorougli  manuring,  lien  manure  one  busliel,  mix  witli 
chamber- ley  or  stable  liquor,  and  soften,  add  half  a  bushel 
plaster  and  half  a  bushel  ashes,  mix  intimately,  adding  at 
the  same  time  one  busliel  of  good  soil  or  fine  muck. 
Use  within  three  days,  or  add  2  bushels  more  of  muck. 

I-’crtilizer  for  IPotatoess  iis.  the  l>rill. 
— Bone-dust  or  good  bone  meal,  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
%  water,  and  well  stirred  three  days,  then  dried  with 
leached  ashes  and  muck,  equal  parts.  The  proiiortions 
being  about  one  bushel  bone,  ten  pounds  acid,  twenty 
pounds  water,  one-lialf  bu.«liel  ashes,  and  one-half  bushel 
dry  muck.  This  preparation  is  good  also  for  corn. 

C|iaicl£  Acting'  Composts. — “  J.  D.  B.,” 
Summit  Co.,  Ohio,  and  others.  Materials  are  within 
easy  reach  of  most  people  that,  judifciously  compounded, 
will  make  first-rate  fertilizers  for  the  garden,  for  field 
crops  in  the  liill,  for  tlie  lawn,  or  for  top-dressing  mow- 
ing-lands  or  grain.  There  are  some  vvlucli  everv  one  has 
on  his  own  place  ;  otliers  lie  must  buy.  Almost  any  man 
this  .side  of  tlie  Grand  Prairie  can  afford  to  pay  for  good 
hardwood  ashes  as  many  cents  a  bu.shel  as  hay  Is  worth 
dollars  a  ton.  There  are  otlier  things,  like  gyp.sum  and 
lime,  that  it  will  always  pay  to  have  on  hand.  Soapsuds, 
chamber-lev,  and  many  articles  of  household  waste,  -are 
often  lost,  which  miglit,  if  collected,  make  many  dollars 
worth  of  rich  fertilizers  in  the  cour.se  of  tlie  year.  See 
other  items  fur  several  recipes  for  cheap  composts, 
which  are  not  -specific,  but  good  for  the  uses  suggested. 

for  Swamp  Msaclc.  — 
Swamp  muck,  or  peat,  so  far  decomposed  as  to  fall  to 
powder,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  articles  about  a  farm 
or  garden  to  save  and  increase  the  value  of  the  manure, 
form  part  of  composts,  or  the  chief  bulk  of  stable  manure, 
being  used  iiisteail  of  litter  to  a  great  extent,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  burning  in  the  mass,  and  td  absorb  all  liquids.  A 
very  good  substitute  may  be  made  by  throwing  .sods  from 
the  roadsides  or  fence-rows  togelher,  spreading  upon  tliem 
about  one  busliel  of  slacked  lime  to  the  cubic  yard. 

A  Seed.  Several  inquire  about  a  seed 

drill.  We  have  tried  the  Wetliersfield,  and  found  it  quite 
satisfactory.  It  will  sow  anytliing  from  turnip  seed  up 
to  beans.  We  have  seen  no  better  ones  in  use. 

Orion  oai  Ileets. — Avery  good  article  is  of¬ 
fered  in  the  dialogue  form,  an  attractive  one — but  it  takes 
two  or  three  times  tlie  space  of  a  succinct  account  of  Hie 
matter.  We  slioiild be  gladof  more  concentrated  articles. 


“  'Fhe  l>eep  Ai'caii.a.  of  Facts.” — 
Congress  called  for  a  report  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture— a  “statement  in  detail”  of  the  disburse¬ 
ments  and  expenditures  of  tlie  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Washburn  for  a 
copy  of  tlie  otRcial  document.  We  find  a  great  many 
figures,  and  get  some  insiglit  into  how  the  money  goes-, 
thougli  notin  all  cases  a  very  clear  one.  Of  course  the 
report  closes  wit  i  the  usual  amount  of  sel.f-laiidation, 
which,  if  it  wei  i  expressed  in  good  tasle,  might  be 
endured,  but  wh  -n  we  learn  from  the  Commissioner 
that  CPi'iain  labor  of  tlie  department  opens  “the  deep 
arcana  of  fads,”  v  e  turn  for  relief  from  the  literary  por¬ 
tion  of  the  reiiort  to  tlie  figures,  vvliich,  if  not  poetical  and 
“  iilfaliitin,”  are  at  least  suggestive.  In  perusing  liiese 
many  columns,  we  are  struck  with  tlie  wonderful  amount 
of  horse  litre,  and  are  tempted  to  add  up  how  much  it 
costs  to  “run”  tlie  department  in  lliis  way.  Aside  from 
buying  a  pair  of  horses  for  $22'),  we  find  for  horse 
litre  and  lior.se-keeping  in  a  little  over  3  years,  $3,438,00, 
and  tills  is  so  lumped  in  sums  ranging  from  $3.00  to 
.$-100,  lliat  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  wliich  is  cheape.st — to 
keep  a  lior.se  or  liire  one.  Surely  tiie  Department  irdglit 
give  us  some  slalislics  on  this  point.  This  report  is  very 
great  on  litlle  tliing.s,  but  very  iinsalisfactory  on  large 
ones.  Every  individual  man  and  woman  who  lias  receiv¬ 
ed  $3  or  upwards,  for  making  seed  bags,  is  put  down  in 
full  with  the  amount,  and  we  are  told  distinctly  who  gets 
the  money  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  tlie  large  sum.s,  all  is 
lumped,  and  we  find  that  “  Isaac  Newtori  el  a!,”  are,  dewq 


for  thousands.  Perliaps  the  people  will  like  to  know 
who  el  al.  are,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  some  of  the 
“  vvatcli  dogs  of  Hie  treasury  ”  will  look  into  the  matter. 
Then  we  find  Isaac  Newton,  Jr.,  et  al.  were  paid  $40ti0 
in  one  year.  We  are  glad  to  know  lliat  there  is  an  Isaac 
Jr.,  and  that  he  has  an  et  al.,  and  that  they  get  well  paid. 
There  are  more  interesting  items  which  we  must  reserve 
for  anotiier  time,  such  as  where  the  seeds  come  from, 
how  much  is  paid  for  the  long  drawn  articles  in  the  so- 
called  reports,  what  it  costs  to  write  a  preface  to  one 
of  those  precious  volumes,  etc.,  etc. 

Stsalciiig'  TLVees, — When  young  trees  have 
the  proper  balance  of  root  and  top.  there  is  seldom  need 
of  staking  them  except  in  very  exposed  places.  But 
tliere  are  cases  in  wliich  it  is  necessary  to  do  it,  especially 
where  large  trees  are  moved.  Two  firm  stakes  are 


placed  opposite  each  other  in  Hie  direction  of  Hie  pre¬ 
vailing  winds,  and  about  a  foot  from  Hie  trunk  of  tlie  tree, 
or  one  stake  only  may  be  used.  The  figures  show  two 
melliods  of  securing  the  tree.  In  figure  1,  a  straw  rope 
is  put  around  the  tree,  twisted  until  it  reaches  the  slake, 
and  tlien  passed  around  it,  and  fastened  by  a  nail.  In  fig. 
2,  the  tree  is  kept  in  place  by  two  straps  of  leatlier  or 
stout  canvas,  wliicli  are  secured  to  the  stakes  by  nails. 

I®li.eia.osia.ema®f*  Flame  Hiifo, — A  neat  lit¬ 
tle  volume,  published  by  Nicliols  &  Noyes,  Boston,  and 
containing  a  series  of  popular  essays  by  Geo  H.  Grindon, 
of  Manchester,  England.  Wlien  vve  take  up  a  book 
of  this  kind  we  feel  pretty  sure  of  being  bored.  Essay¬ 
ists  and  preachers  are  generally  careless  as  to  tlieir 
science ;  but  iiere  is  a  writer  who  can  present  tlie 
plienomena  of  plant  life  in  its  moral  and  msthetic  as¬ 
pects,  without  violating  scientific  accuracy,  or  besig 
tediously  preachy.  We  do  not  quite  agree  with  tlie 
autlior’s  description  of  Hie  embryo;  but  he  is,  witlial,  so 
genial  and  so  readable  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  find 
fault  with  him,  and  we  commend  the  book  as  one  that  can 
not  fail  to  please  tlie  tlioughtful  reader.  Handsomely 
bound  in  beveled  boards,  94  pages.  Price  $1,  by  mail. 

lloolc  oil  “’ILiaiicl  Drainag'e,’^  by  John 
H.  Klippart.  We  have  recently  placed  this  book  on  our 
li.'t,  and  can  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  Tho.se 
who  already  have  tlie  work  of  Judge  French  on  the 
same  subject  will  find  Hiis,  in  some  dearee,  a  new  pre- 
seiitatioii  of  the  same  facts  and  conclusions,  but  besides 
coiilaining  rniicli  tliat  is  of  especial  value,  not  touclied 
upon  in  Hiat.  Tlie  Secretary  of  tlie  Oliio  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  adapts  his  work  especially  to  the  wants  of  Hie 
Western  farmer,  while  tlie  Judge  views  liis  subject 
more  from  a  more  Eastern  stand-point.  Price,  $1.50. 


Tlie  American  House  Carpenter,  by 
R.  G.  Hatfield,,  is  a  new  book  upon  our  list.  It  treats  of 
the  principles  of  carpentry,  and  is  calculated  to  supply  a 
want  wliich  our  correspondence  indicates  is  felt  by  many 
of  Hie  readers  of  the  Agriculturist.  Tlie  work  will  be 
valued,  we  think,  by  every  carpenter  who  makes  a  study 
of  Ills  trade,  as  Hie  inathematic.s  of  arcliilectnre  are 
made  simple  ;  and  witli  the  aid  of  tables  and  very 
numerous  diagrams  and  illustrations,  strength  of  materi¬ 
als,  framing,  drawing  and  sliadows,  practical  geometry, 
and  Hie  principles  of  architecture  are  ably  discussed. 
An  appendix  contains  numerous  convenient  tables  and  a 
glossary.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  'the  price,  $3,50, 


Tsiriiei-^s  C«ttoai  Flasiter’s  Hsmiaal. 
— In  answer  to  inquiries  for  works  on  cotton  growing,  we 
wish  we  were  able  to  recommend  a  better  book  tlian  this. 
But  as  this  is  the  only  work,  as  far  as  we  know,  on 
the  subject,  we  keep  it  in  piiiit  to  supply  tlie  demand.  It 
is  a  compilation  of  essay.s  by  different  well  known  Soulh- 
ern  autliors,  and  it  conlains  much  useful  information, 
good,  as  it  is,  but  would  be  more  available  were  it  more 
systematically  arranged.  Price  $1.50,  by  mail. 

ISoiissiiig-aiiltf’s  Rural  Ecosiomy. — 
This  is  not,  as  its  title  might  imply,  a  handbook  of  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  management  of  rural  affairs,  but  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  principles  involveil  in  agricultural  operations. 
Its  author  is  one  of  the  first  chemists  France  has  produced, 
and  this  work  embodies  his  views  of  chemistry  as  applied 
to  agriculture.  It  is  a  work  which  should  find  a  place  in 
the  libraries  of  agricultural  societies  and  clubs,  as  well 
as  in  private  collections  of  the  best  works  on  agriculture. 

€Srape  Cmltsire  in  SteiibeSj  Co. — Our 
notice  of  tlie  essay  by  tlie  Hon.  Goldsmitli  Denniston,  lias 
called  out  so  many  inquiries  for  it,  tliat  we  liave  procured 
a  number  of  copies,  and  can  supply  them  at  40c.  post¬ 
paid.  It  is  a  neat  pamphlet  of  24  pages,  with  maps  of 
the  famous  grape  localities,  and  Illustrations  of  tlie 
methods  di  prmi’ing  followed  in  one  of  the  noted  grape 
regions  of  the  country. 

Farm  RooIc-lSeepiaig'. — There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  rather  expensive  forms  of  farm  account-books 
which  are  offered  to  farmers.  AH  that  we  have  seen 
contain  some  good  ideas  ;  but  to  give  a  plain,  straightfor¬ 
ward  knowledge  of  business  ways,  and  to  lead  the 
farmer  into  keeping  accurate  D^t  and  Credit  accounts 
witli  himself,  his  farm,  his  animais.  and  ihose  with  whom 
lie  ddal.s,  we  really  know  of  no  better  guide  than  May¬ 
hem's  Practical  Book  Keeping,  with  tlie  accompanying 
Sample  Account  Books.  It  is  caieiilated  for  Hie  use 
of  scliools,  bul  needs  no  explanation.  We  would  be  glad 
to  be  instrumenlal  in  placing  it  in  Hie  hands  of  every 
farmer's  boy  in  the  land.  Price  of  the  volume,  9f)o.  ;  of 
the  set  of  account  books,  $1.20.— Sent  post-p'aio. 


A  CSoosl  Story. — “Lulce  Darrell,  the  Chica¬ 
go  Newsboy,”  advertised  in  our  columns,  is  a  live,  w'ide 
awake  story,  which  will  lead  boys  to  love  trulli,  courage, 
and  manliness.  Tlie  young  will  be  quite  sure  to  read  it, 
if  it  comos  within  tlieir  reach.  We  can  forward  it  post¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1,50 

Rreclfi’s  New  ISoolc  »f  Flowers.-- 
Brack’s  Book  of  Flowers  lias  long  been  a  standard  work 
on  floiiciilture.  The  author  liaving  for  the  mo.st  part  re¬ 
written  it,  it  is  now  called  Hie  New  Book  of  Fowers.  It 
describes  all  the  favorite  annual,  biennial,  and  perennial, 
plants  of  Hie  garden,  as  well  as  tlie  flowering  shrubs. 
Its  chleT  value  consists  in  its  giving  tlie  experience  of  the 
author,  who  is  well  known  as  one  of  our  ino.st  successful 
and  devoted  cultivators  of  flowers.  Aside  from  its  prac¬ 
tical  directions,  there  is  an  amount  of  quaint  gossip  about 
plants,  and  personal  reminiscences,  that  make  it  a  very 
readable,  as  well  as  useful,  book.  Ready  in  April.  $1.50. 

Field’s  Cssltiii-e.— Manuals  upon 

specialties  are  rapidly  taking  Hie  place  of  large  volumes 
upon  general  culture.  This  manual  upon  tlie  pear  com¬ 
mends  itself  to  pear  growers  only,  and  its  .scope  is 
modesHy  set  fortli  in  the  author’s  own '.vords :  “Its  de¬ 
sign  is  to  answer  in  a  clear  and  iiileiligible  manner,  the 
oft  ''epealed  queslions  of  the  novice  :  ‘  Wliat  kind  of  Pear 
Trees  can  I  plant  most  profitably  ?— and  how  shall  I 
treat  litem,  to  insure  a  return  of  the  investment?’”  $1  25. 

Cow  Milker" — To  several  inquiries  we  an¬ 
swer,  that  we  have  no  evklence  Hiat  any  macliine  for 
milking  cows  lias  ever  been  tried  and  given  satisfaction. 
The  one  advertised  last  montli  may  be  the  best  of  them, 
but  we  have  no  evidence  about  lliis  tliat  will  eslalilish  its 
claims  to  favor.  Until  sati.sfied  of  its  real  value,  we  can¬ 
not  give  it  Hie  endorsement  of  furtlier  admission  to  our 
advertising  columns.  * 

Hog  aitd  Moon.— Judge  Olin,  of  Vermont, 
being  badgered  at  a  dinner  oy  a  young  sprig  of  Hie  Law, 
made  no  reply.  A  friend  asked  why  lie  did  not  squelch 
liim.  The  Judge  simply  re.'poiided.  that.  “In  hl.s  neiglibor- 
liood.  there  used  to  he  a  little  dog  that  would  sit  for  lioiirs 
and  hark  al  tlie  moon”— and  resumed  his  ealing.  “  Well, 
Judge,”  re.'umed  his  friend  iiresently,  “  vihat  about  tlie 
dog  and  moon  ?”  “  Oh,”  said  tlie  Judge,  “  the  moon  kept 
onP  We  commend  Hiis  incident  to  one  or  two  captious 
cotemporaries,  wlio  cavil  at  very  small  matters,  and  won¬ 
der  why  tlie  Agriculturist  does  not  slop  to  bandy  words 
with  them. - .\dverlising,  $2  a,  line. 
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Wlaeat  from  Callibmia. — A  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  James  Cass  of 
Lagoon  Valley,  California,  sends  us  a  sample  of  wheat 
which  he  has  raised  for  eight  years,  and  wishes  us  to  lell 
him  its  true  name.  He  discovered  a  few  heads  of  it 
growing  in  one  of  itis  fields,  and  carefully  saved  the  seed. 
On  cultivation,  it  proved  to  be  much  affected  with  smut, 
but  with  him,  as  with  us,  blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper) 
proved  a  perfect  preventive.  He  has  raised  as  mucli 
as  eighty  bushels  per  acre.  Straw  tall  and  stiff ; 
berry  long,  not  very  plump,  thin  skin,  and  uncommonly 
white  and  handsome.  Has  obtained  42  lbs,  of  excellent 
flour  from  a  bushel  of  wheat.  We  do  not  know  the 
variety.  If  he  will  send  us  three  or  four  lbs.  by  mail  in 
time  for  sowing  the  coming  fall,  we  will  give  it  a  trial, 
and  can  then  tell  something  about  it.  The  postage  is 
only  eight  cents  a  pound. 

Drilled  Wlieat  vs.  broadcast.— '•  J. 

C.”  tried  the  experiment  of  drilling  in  his  seed  wheat,  vs. 
sowing  broadcast.  At  first,  the  drilled  wheat  looked 
much  the  best,  but  at  harvest  the  broadcast  came  out  far 
ahead.  This  is  sometimes  the  case,  but  in  four  cases  out 
of  five,  drilling  is  the  better  practice.  It  saves  seed,  de¬ 
posits  it  more  evenly,  and  at  uniform  depth,  and  in  a  dry 
autumn  you  can  put  the  seed  down  into  the  moist  earth, 
whereas  if  sown  broadcast,  much  of  it  will  remain  in  the 
dry  surface  soil,  and  will  not  germinate  until  it  rains. 

Hoe  tl*e  Wheat. — To  admit  of  which  it 
must  be  drilled.  We  ought  to  have  a  machine  to  do 
this,  but  until  we  have,  we  should  hoe  the  weediest 
portions  by  hand.  It  will  pay  in  many  cases.  It  is 
not  so  much  work  as  many  imagine.  Try  an  acre 
this  spring,  as  early  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  work 
well,  but  not  before.  Many  farmers  spend  more  time  in 
pulling  up  red-root  when  it  is  in  flower,  and  after  it  has 
robbed  the  wheat  of  much  nutriment,  than  would  suffice 
to  hoe  over  the  whole  surface  in  the  spring.  In  many 
cases  a  light  harrow  will  destroy  the  weeds  among  the 
wheat,  and  at  all  events  will  stir  the  soil  and  favor  the 
growth  of  the  crop.  One  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  har¬ 
row,  even  if  a  heavy  one,  injuring  the  wheat,  if  the 
ground  is  dry.  It  may  pulh  up  a  plant  here  and  there, 
and  to  a  casual  observer  the  wheat  will  appear  badly  cut 
up,  but  it  soon  revives. 

Broom  Corn.  —  Considerable  interest  is 
manifested  in  regard  to  this  crop  by  numerous  correspon¬ 
dents.  We  propose  to  give  it  more  attention  in  the  May 
number,  and  now  only  say,  that  it  does  well  on  swards 
turned  over  last  fall,  and  on  grass  land  broken  up  in  the 
spring,  if  the  soil  is  rich,  and  the  furrows  flat,  and  it  can 
be  manured  in  the  hill.  It  thrives  on  any  good  corn 
land,  but  pines  on  wet  soil,  or  on  heavy  clays. 


Vetches  or  Tares. — D.  F.  Spaulding,  Iowa. 
The  “  Vikker,”  as  you  write  it,  which  the  Germans  and 
Scandinavians  in  your  neighborhood  talk  about,  is  the 
Vetch. — Wicke  in  the  German  language.  Vicker  in 
Swedish.  The  plant  has  been  cultivated  to  some  extent 
in  this  country,  but  without  marked> success.  It  is  of  a 
nature,  agriculturally,  between  peas  and  clover,  an  an¬ 
nual  crop,  good  for  hay,  delighting  in  deep  clayey  loams 
in  good  tilth.  There  are  noth  spring  and  autumn  v,a- 
rieties,  and  they  ought  to  have  a  good  trial  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  does  not  thrive  in  very  dry  localities,  nor  on  sandy 
soils.  The  .seed  may  probably  be  got  of  our  seed  import¬ 
ers,  or  they' will  get  some  out  for  you  for  next  autumn’s 
or  spring’s  sowing,  if  you  wish. 

About  Fine  Bone  Bust. — A  Caution. 

To  several  recent  inquiries,  we  answer :  Bones  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  very  valu.able  fertilizer.  For  fruit  trees  and 
Tines,  the  whole  bones,  or  those  coarsely  broken,  de¬ 
compose  slowly  and  afford  nourishment  as  needed,  over 
a  long  series  of  years.  A  little  fine  hone  dust  added,  is 
well,  to  produce  immediate  effects,  while  the  larger 
pieces  are  getting  into  a  state  of  decomnosition.  For 
immediate  effect  upon  crons,  the  finer  the  bones  are 
powdered  the  better.  The  fine  bone  dust  w  hich  has  been 
long  in  use, is  largely  decomposed  and  used  during  the 
growth  of  any  crop.  The  claim  that  bones  groimd  to 
flour,  are  worth  twice  as  much  as  the  fine  ground  bones, 
is  hardiv  tenable.  Suppose  we  invest  one  sum  in  one  ton 
of  flour  of  bones,  and  as  much  more  in  Iwo  tons  of  the 
simply  fine  ground  bones.  In  the  former^  we  get  most 
of  the  effect  immediately ;  in  the  latter,  we  get  the 
early  benefit  of  say  a  ton  of  the  finest  portions,  and 
still  have  left  a  ton  of  the  coarser  portion  for  further 

future  effect  in  the  soil. - Some  two  years  ago  we 

examined  a  sample  of  fine  ground  bones,  sold  in  the 
market,  and  found  a  large  per  centage  of  plaster  so 
intimately  mixed  as  not  to  be  recognized  without  careful 
inspection.  'We  caution  our  readers  to  be  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  such  frauds  on  the  part  of  manufacturers,  and 
especially  of  unscrupulous  sellers,  who  can  easily  adul¬ 


terate  the  originally  pure  article.  The  finer  the  bone, 
the  greater  the  chance  for  deception.  The  fraud  can 
usually  be  detected  with  a  strong  magnifying  glass,  by  the 
form  of  the  fine  particles.  By  stirring  a  quantity  of  it  in 
water,  the  heavier  plaster  will  settle  first  to  the  bottom, 
where  it  can  be  easily  seen.  Plaster  is  easily  detected  by- 
burning  a  little  of  the  material,  dissolving  the  ashes  in 
a  pure  hydro-chloric  (muriatic)  acid,  and  adding  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  nitrate  of  baryta.  A  heavy  precipitate  of  sulphate 
of  baryta,  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  (or  sediment,) 
which  is  insoluble  either  in  acids  or  in  much  ■water, 
would  show  the  presence  of  plaster  (sulphate  of  lime)  in 
the  bone  powder. 

Testing'  Soil  loi*  Bjimae. — A  gentleman 
describes  to  us  a  process,  by  which  he  proposes  to  test  a 
soil  for  lime,  to  see  whether  it  would  be  benefited  or  not 
by  the  application.  For  his  information  we  would  state, 
that  the  soil  might  be  half  lime-stone,  and  one  would  not 
discover  it  by  his  test.  The  point  we  would  make,  how¬ 
ever,  is,  that  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and 
any  chemical  test,  which  a  fa-mer,  who  is  not  a  chemist, 
might  apply,  would  be  likely  to  mislead.  Besides,  the 
soils  most  benefited  by  lime,  often  have  an  abundance 
of  lime  in  them  for  the  use  of  plants,  as  great  benefit  fre¬ 
quently  comes  from  the  action  of  the  lime  in  its  freshly 
slacked  .state,  in  promoting  decompositions  and  solutions 
of  plant  food  in  (he  soil,  and  in  its  changing  more  or  less 
the  mechanical  character  of  the  soil. 

Sorglium  Siigai*. —  The  culture  of  Sor¬ 
ghum  is  making  advances  now-a  days,  and  there  is  really 
some  prospect,  that  a  marketabte  article  of  brown  sugar 
will  be  produced.  It  seems  from  statements  brought  out 
by  the  comparison  of  views  and  practice  at  the  recent 
Sorghum  Conventions,  that  the  early  cut,  even  unripe 
canes,  yield  the  most  cane  sugar  with  great  uniformity. 
Improvements  in  evaporating  and  in  drying  the  sugar  are 
introduced  or  suggested  also,  of  which  we  shall  endeavor 
to  keep  our  readers  informed. 

Ijct  the  Horses  Rest  Occasionally. 

— 'We  know  a  physician,  in  large  practice,  who  is  fre¬ 
quently  compelled  to  drive  his  honses  hard.  He  formerly 
drove  the  two  together,  and  used  them  up  in  a  few  years. 
He  now  drives  them  singly,  and  as  far  as  |)Ossible  on 
alternate’days.  They  are  now,  though  working  harder, 
invariably  healthy  and  strong.  He  attributes  this  to  the 
fact  that  if  a  hard  drive  strains  any  of  the  muscles,  they 
have  time  to  regain  their  tone  the  next  day.  Were  the 
horses  driven  every  day,  a  slight  sprain  would  produce  a 
little  stiffness  ;  the  parts  would  rub  against  each  other  ; 
inflammation  would  set  in,  and  the  horse  be  lame — per¬ 
haps  incurably  so.  Farm  liorses  are  not  so  liable  to  in¬ 
jury  in  this  respect,  as  tliose  driven  fast  over  hard  roads. 
But  a  day’s  rest  occasionally  will  help  them  materially. 
At  all  events  do  not  work  them  Sundays.  Or  if  any  are 
driven  far  to  church,  or  for  any  pressing  emergency,  make 
it  a  rule  and  adhere  to  it  scrupulously,  to  let  such  horses 
rest  Saturdays,  or  Monday's.  Man  and  beast  must  rest 
one  day  in  seven,  or  pay  the  penalty.  Better  work 
harder  and  rest  longer. 

Every  One  should  “  Insure  his 
liife.”— There  is  an  unwarrantable  prejudice  on  the 
part  oT  some  persons  in  respect  to  Life  Insurance.  The 
practical  operation  of  all  good  companies  amounts  to 
this  :  A  thousand  or  ten  thousand  persons,  more  or  less — 
the  more  the  better — unite  together,  and  say  that,  as  all 
our  lives  are  uncertain,  we  will  each  contribute  annually 
a  small  sum  to  a  general  fund,  to  be  drawn  upon  by  the 
family  of  the  first  one  taken  away  by  death,  then  by  the 
next,  and  so  on— in  proportion  to  what  each  has  sub¬ 
scribed.  The  small  sums  thus  gathered,  form  a  large 
fund  which  is  constantly  increased  by  being  placed 
securely  on  interest.  By  long  extended  observation,  it  is 
known  to  a  certainty  what  will  be  the  average  length  of 
life.of  the  whole  company,  and  how  much  must  be  an¬ 
nually  contributed  to  secure  $1,000,  more  or  less,  to  every 
one  of  the  company,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  A  very- 
small  additional  sum  furnishes  funds  to  pay  a  few  officers 
or  managers,  and  to  have  a  little  surplus  against  emer¬ 
gencies.  So  safe  are  the  calculations,  and  so  well  have 
such  companies  been  always  managed,  that  they  have 
been  the  most  substantial  of  all  joint  companies  formed 
in  this  or  any  other  country. — We  esteem  it  the  duly  of 
every  map  having  »  family,  or  creditors,likely  to  be  affect¬ 
ed  pecuniarily  bv  his  death,  to  have  at  least  a  small  sum 
of  ready  money  sure  to  come  to  them  at  his  decease.  He 
may  be  independent  to-day,  but  riches  often  take  to  them¬ 
selves  wings  and  fly  away.  Every  month’s  observation 
shows  that  the  best  established  properties  may  become 
involved,  if  not  by  the  want  of  judicious  care  on  thq  part 
of  the  proprietor,  at  least  through  the  rascality  of  others. 
A  millionaire  of  our  acquaintance  went  to  bed  last  night 
assured  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  in  good  U.  S. 
securities,  in  his  strong  safq  box.  To-day  we  learn  that 


the  thiefs  hand  has  spirited  them  all  away. - The 

farmer  has  his  land  nearly  paid  for.  lie  dies,  and  the 
confusion  of  his  affairs,  or  the  want  of  good  management 
on  the  part  of  his  family,  or  successors,  may  involve  the 
loss  of  the  whole  ;  while  a  few  hundred,  or  a  few  thous¬ 
and  dollars  of  ready-  money  at  his  death,  may  save  a 
homestead  for  them,  free  from  incumbrance.  And  so  of 
every  other  calling.  That  a  man  is  strong,  and  belongs 
to  a  long-lived  family,  gives  him  no  certain  tenure  of  life. 
The  weak  or  sickly  are  likely  to  take  most  care  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  thus  prolong  life.  We  alwavs  think  of  the 
operations  of  death,  as  those  of  an  enemy  who  stands  at 
a  distance,  and  shoots  a  poisoned  arrow  at  random  into  a 
large  crowd.  It  is  as  likely  to  strike  the  young  as  the 
old,  the  strong  as  the  weak.  Itis  well  therefore  for  every 
one  to  be  always  ready  for  the  fatal  shaft,  both  as  respects 

this  world  and  the  next. - We  believe  a  life  Policy 

really  tends  to  “  insure  ”  and  prolong  life.  Thus  :  A  man 
is  sick,  and  the  anxiety  of  mind,  as  to  how  he  w  ill  leave 
his  family,  aggravates  his  disease,  and  often  does  shorten 
a  life,  which  w  ould  have  been  saved  could  the  man  have 
rested  easy  in  the  feeling  that  his  insurance  policy 
would  place  his  warldly  affairs  it;  a  safe  position  in  the 
event  of  his  death.  So,  we  say,  let  every  man  devote  a 
small  sum  annually  to  securing  a  convenient  safe-guard 
to  his  family-  or  others,  in  the  event  of  his  death. — We 
write  as  we  have  long  practiced,  and  not  in  the  interest 
of  any  cotnpany.  (We  chance  to  be  insured  in  three 
different  ones.)  Several  good  companies  are  from  time 
to  time  admitted  to  our  advertising  columns.  Send  for 
their  circulars  and  statements,  which  are  furnished  free, 
and  give  full  particulars,  and  then  choose  the  one  most 
in  accordance  with  your  views.  They  are  all  of  them 
safe,  and  differ  but  little  in  the  emls  to  be  secured.  The 
larger  the  comp-any,  tlie  less  is  the  percentage  for  ex¬ 
penses,  and  the  less  their  liability  to  fluctuations  in  their 
operations  ;  and  the  chance  loss  of  a  large  amount  by 
pestilence  or  otherwise,  will  tell  less  upon  the  aggregate. 

The  Beatli  of  Creoi-g^e  M.  Beeles*. — 

Just  as  we  are  closing  up  this  paper  the  sad  news  comes 
to  us  of  the  death  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Indiana  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Mr.  George  M.  Beeler.  Though  only 
in  his  25lh  yeaa',  Mr.  B.  was  well  known,  not  onlv  in  his 
ow-n  State,  as  a  nurseryman  and  orchardist.  but  to  the 
pnmologists  of  the  country  for  his  devotion  to  their  pur¬ 
suits  A  friend  who  knew  him  well,  w-rites  :  “Jlodestand 
unassuming,  but,  from  his  merits,  put  forvv;ird  promi¬ 
nently  among  his  fellows, — Secretary  of  the  Slate  and 
County  Horticultural  Societies  since  tlieir  organization, 
and  always  devoted  to  their  interests,— liberal,  and 
anxiously  seeking  information  everywhere,  he  attended 
other  societies,  both  East  and  West,  and  thus  became 
widely  known  among  horticulturists,  by  whom  he  was 
everywhere  considered  the  rising  man.  Young  as  he 
was,  his  opinions  upon  all  practical  points  were  highly 
valued.  He  died  as  he  had  lived— at  peace  with  all,  and 
with  an  abiding  Christian  hope  and  confidence.” 


Osag-e  Orange  Seed. —  Now  that  this 
long  wanted  seed  is  again  offered  for  sale,  we  have  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  how  to  sprout  it,  and  if  it  is  to  be  planted  in 
place,  where  the  hedge  is  to  stand.  It  should  be  frozen 
before  sowing  ;  but  as  it  is  now  too  late  to  do  that,  the 
seed  must  be  soaked.  Pour  scalding  w-ater,  as  hot 
as  the  hand  can  bear,  over  the  seed,  and  let  the  whole 
stand  in  a  warm  place,  repeating  the  operation  every  day 
for  five  days.  .Then  drain  off  the  water,  and  keep  the 
seeds  covered  in  a  shallow  vessel  in  a  warm  room  until 
they-  begin  to  sprout,  when  they  may  be  sown.  As  the 
plants  are  liable  to  be  thrown  out  by  the  first  winter's 
frosts,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  plants  in  a  nursery. 
Rich  land  in  fine  tilth  is  marked  out  with  drills,  about 
two  feet  apart,  or  wide  enough  to  work  with  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  ;  sow  the  seed  thinly,  about  an  inch  apart,  and  cover 
two  inches  deep.  Keep  carefully  cultivated  the  whole 
season.  'Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens— see  Book 
List — gives  the  various  methods  of  forming  hedges. 

Honey  Eoenst  Seed. — We  know  that  this 
plant,  properly  cut  back,  will  make  a  good  hedge.  It  Is 
objected  to  it  that  it  is  naturally  a  tree,  and  cannot  be 
cramped  into  a  hedge  plant.  So  is  the  Osage  Orange, 
and  so  is  the  Hawthorn.  It  is  useless  to  look  lor  a  plant 
that  will  make  a  hedge  of  itself.  Even  the  Beech  may 
be  grown  as  a  hedge-,if  properly  clipped.  The  seed  of 
Honey  Locust  w  ill  often  grow  without  preparation,  but 
as  seed  is  bought  at  tlie  stores  it  is  safest  to  scald  it 
before  sowing.  It  is  best  sown  in  nursery  drills,  when 
the  soil  is  warm—about  the  time  for  planting  corn. 

BLiawrel  Foisoming  AgaSn. — “  C.,”  Rich¬ 
mond,  R.  I.,  gives  to  a  lamb  five  to  ten  teaspoonluls,  and 
to  a  full-grown  sheep  two  to  four  ounces  of  salts,  [epsom, 
we  suppose,]  dissolved  in  new-  milk.  If  the  pain  does 
not  appear  to  subside  in  a  reasonable  time,  he  repeats  it. 
He  thinks  if  the  poison  is  not  thrown  qff  from  the 
stomach  it  must  be  removed  by  ipgving  the  bowels. 
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Mow  to  nallli:. — Jobn  K.  Busteed,  a  milker 
of  25  years’ experience,  says  he  always  milks  his  cows 
in  the  same  order,  and  that  is  Ihe  order  of  their  calving, 
so  that  each  cow  knows  her  turn.  He  wipes  the  teats  off 
with  dry  hands,  and  taking  hold  X-fasluon,  milks  two 
teats  dry;  then  takes  the  others — always  keeps  his  hands 
dry,  and  never  has  any  trouble  about  the  cows  holding  up 
their  milk.  lie  tliinks  the  practice  of  changing  from  one 
cow  to  another  (or  from  one  pair  of  teats  to  the  other), 

gets  both  milker  and  cows  in  bad  habits . E.  Doble 

practises  very  much  in  the  same  way,  never  changing 
liis  hands  to  the  other  teats  before  the  first  two  are 

milked  dry,  except  in  stripping - Tiie  philosophy  of  this 

practice  seems  to  be  tliatas  the  cow  gets  no  relief  or  but 
little  before  the  second  pair  of  teals  is  partly  milked, 
until  that  time  at  least,  she  will  not  withhold  her  milk. 

Feealing^  yoiassg  Calves  is  attended  with 
some  difficulty,  because  they  will  knock  over  the  pail 
unless  it  is  held.  Mr.  M.  Hester,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio,  has 
pieces  of  hollow  logs,  cut  one  foot  long,  into  which  he  sets 
the  pails  firmly  about  half  way. — A  good  idea. 

lj®sagf  Css.1;  5’eedl  Isetter  t&asi  SIa®srt. 
A  correspondent  reasons  as  follows  :  When  a  boy,  we 
were  taught  to  cut  straw  and  hay  for  iiorses  as  short  as 
possible,  and  the  reason  assigned  was,  that  horses  would 
eat  it  sooner,  and  with  greater  avidity.  In  after  life,  we 
observed  that  it  was  not  so  good  for  the  horses.  Straw 
and  hay  cut  one  inch  long,  for  animals  that  do  not  chew 
the  cud,  is  far  better  than  if  cut  to  one- fourth  inch. 
When  straw  is  cut  very  short,  much  of  it  goes  into  the 
stomach  without  being  crushed.  For  this  reason,  a  great 
deal  of  it  does  not  digest,  though  the  juices  of  the 
stomach  would  have  di..:solved  it,  had  it  been  properly 
masticated.  When  a  horse  begins  to  eat,  the  salivary 
glands  send  a  stream  of  saliva  into  tlie  animal’s  mouth,  to 
moisten  and  soften  the  feed  and  to  prepare  it  for  more 
easy  digestion.  Therefore  it  is  imponant  that  every  piece 
of  straw  or  hay  should  be  cruslied  and  macerated  between 
the  teeth,  and  the  saliva  thoroughly  mingled  with  what¬ 
ever  is  eaten  before  it  is  swallowed.  As  saliva  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  solvent,  the  organic  structure  of  all  fe8d  should  be 
broken  up  by  the  teeth,  and  tlie  saliva  and  all  the  small 
fragments  _brought  in  contact  with  the  liquid. 

Feed  Sheep  Megiilarly. — “  Sheppard,” 
writing  from  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio,  truly  says  :  “  We 

who  have  the  care  of  domestic-  animals,  cannot  be  too 
particular  with  them,  especially  in  regard  to  .set  times  of 
feeding.”  He  adds;  “  Let  any  one  who  has  had  no  regu¬ 
lar  time  for  feeding  sheep,  now  commence,  and  see  if 
there  will  not  be  at  once  an  improvement  in  the  disposi¬ 
tion  and  condition  of  the  flock.  Regularity  of  feeding 
sheep  is  an  essential  point  in  keeping  them  in  a  thriving 
condition,  but  one  which  is  overlooked  or  unlieeded  by 
many.  Sheep  fed  at  irregular  times  know  not  when  to 
expect  their  food  ,  tliey  tlierefore  wander  about  and  are 
uneasy,  not  quiet  and  peaceable  as  they  should  be  and 
will  be  if  treated  in  the  right  way,  and  fed  morning  and 
evening  a  perfectly  regular  hour. 

Mow  Crows  Still  lLianil»s, — Mr.  L.  P. 
Maynard,  an  old.  farmer,  says  •  He  was  living  on  Fisher’s 
Island  (in  Long  Island  Sound  otf  New  London)  some  25 
years  since,  and  often  found  young  lambs  dead,  all  of 
them  with  tiieir  eyes  out,  and  could  not  accouitt  for  it, 
but  supposed  the  eyes  were  picked  by  the  crows  after  the 
lamb  had  died.  One  day,  however,  he  saw  a  sheep  witii 
a  lamb  just  dropped  by  her  side,  when  a  crow  marched 
up,  and  before  he  could  interfere,  picked  out  both  eyes  of 
the  live  lamb.  Of  course  the  lamb  died,  and  Mr.  M.  has 
known  of  Ihe  same  thing  occurring  repeatedly  since. 
Several  farmers,  to  whom  we  have  mentioned  tliis,  sub¬ 
stantiate  it,  from  their  own  or  their  neighbors’  experience. 

Allsamy,  New  'Work,  and  Mostom 
Eilve  Stock  ffliarltets, — “  Subscriber.”  New  York 
and  Boston  are  terminal  markets,  so  to  speak.  Albany, 
however,  is  not,  and  a  large  number  of  tlie  animals 
offered  there,  or  sold  there  perhaps,  are  reshipped  to  New 
York  and  Boston;  in  fact  they  do  not  leave  the  cars. 

Wool  or  Cjofcase. — “  We  can’t  r.aise  wool 
for  less  than  75c.  a  lb.”  So  say  the  Ohio  Wool  Growers, 
in  Convention  assembled.  Is  it  possible  ?  To  lliis  com¬ 
plexion  have  we  come  at  last  ?  Where  are  tl>e  “  Im¬ 
proved  American  Merinos?”  Have  llie  manufacturers 
learned  to  “discriminate?”  Won’t  lliey  pay  as  much 
for  grease  as  fur  wool  ?  There  is  sometliing  wrong  some¬ 
where.  Were  we  not  told  that  if  we  would  pay  a 
thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  an  Infantado,  we 
could  raise  wool  for  little  more  than  the  expense  of 
shearing.  It  is  not  two  years  ago  tliat,  at  one  of  tli.e 
pneetlngs  for  Discussion  in  tlie  Evenings  during  tiie  N. 


Y.  State  Fair  at  Rochester,  Lewis  F.  Allen  cautioned 
farmers  against  rusiiing  tlioughtlessly  into  sheep  specula¬ 
tion,  saying  that  he  liad  known  wool  sold  for  250.  per  lb., 
and  probably  it  would  not  be  many  years  before  we  should 
witness  the  same  thing  again.  Whereupon  up  rose  an 
Honorable  gentleman  from  Iowa,  and  remarked  “  Well, 
we  can  raise  wool  for  twenty-five  cents  a  pound.”  Is  he 
of  the  same  opinion  still,  or  does  it  cost  more  to  pro¬ 
duce  grease  than  he  calculated? 

laying  ®ii  tlseii*  S®igs. — It  may  be 
well  at  this  season  to  again  remind  the  readers  of  the 
Agriculturist,  that  all  danger  from  sows  lying  on  their 
young  can  be  obviated  by  simply  fastening  poles  on  the 
sides  of  Ihe  pen,  say  a  foot  from  the  sides,  and  a  footfrom 
the  floor.  The  sow  rarely,  if  ever,  lies  on  her  young,  she 
crushes  them  against  the  sides  of  the  pen.  The  poles,  by 
keeping  the  sow  a  foot  or  so  from  the  sides,  prevent  all 
danger.  It  is  a  simple  matter.  Any  one  who  can  out 
down  a  pole  in  the  woods,  and  knows  how  to  use  a  saw 
and  a  liammer,  can  spike  them  together  and  to  the  sides 
of  the  pen,  and  the  thing  is  done.  It  is  exceedingly  an¬ 
noying  to  lose  two  or  three  little  pigs  out  of  a  nice  litter, 
when  lialf  an  hour’s  work  would  have  prevented  it.  It 
is  not  merely  the  loss  now.  Next  fall  they  will  be  worth 
$20,  $30,  or  perhaps  $40  a  piece,  at  little  cost  for  keeping. 

Coiatrivamce  to  Mu-event  “Inter¬ 
fering.’’— We  have  noticed  in  use  upon  the  Third 
Avenue  Railroad  in  this  city  the  contrivance  illustrated 
below  to  prevent  horses  interfering  with  their  fore  feet. 

It  consists  of  a  piece  of 
oak  board,  %  Inch  thick, 
of  about  the  shape  in¬ 
dicated,  bound  w'ith  an 
iron  hoop,  and  with  the 
center  cut  out  for  light¬ 
ness.  This  is  of  a  width 
sufficient  to  go  easily 
between  the  fore-legs ; 
yet  to  touch  both  and  be 
a  perpetual  hint  to  the 
horse  to  carry  tiis  feet 
farther  apart.  This  piece 
of  wood  is  suspended 
upon  the  martingale 
strap,  as  shown,  and 
connected  with  the  girth 
by  two  small  straps,  kept  about  two  inches  apart  by  a  bit 
of  hoop  iron  rivited  to  each.  The  martingale  strap,  or  a 
broad  strap  connecting  it  with  the  collar,  is  attached  to 
the  opposite  and  forward  end.  In  use,  this  is  allowed  to 
swing  freely  a  few  inches  below  the  breast,  and  is  said  to 
be  very  effectual  in  preventing  interfering. 

Aslies  and  Mlaster. — “G.  H.  L.  H.”  has 
12  acres  upland  grass  land,  from  which  he  cut  25  tons  of 
first  quality  Timothy  last  year.  He  wants  to  top-dress  it 
with  ashes  and  plaster,  but  neither  knows  how  much  nor 
in  what  proportions  lo  apply  them.  As  to  the  proportion 
of  the  two,  hardly  two  farmers  will  agree,  or  have  the 
same  reason  for  preferring  any  particular  proportion, 
while  all  agree  that  such  an  application  will  add  often 
half  a  ton  to  the  acre.  As  to  quantity,  he  can  afford  to  pay 
as  much  for  this  manure  as  the  additional  value  of  the  crop 
will  amount  to, — because  iis  effect  will  be  seen  for  years. 

Nepa-ul  (Naked)  Barley.— Mr.  Henry 
Fleming,  of  Canada  West,  sends  us  the  following  in- 
leresling  collection  of  facts  about  naked  barley;  “In 
May,  1SG2,  I  obt;iined  of  the  Agriculturist  some  of  the 
‘Nepaul  Barley.’  From  that  small  amount  of  seed  I 
have  now,  by  repeated  sowings,  upwards  of  200  bushels  of 
most  beautiful  barley.  Will  you  not  state  why  it  is  not 
more  cultivated.  I  find  it  weighs  61  pounds  per  bushel.  If 
this  be  tlie  ‘  naked  barley,’  or  ‘  wheat  barley,’  described  in 
‘Johnson’s  Farmers’  Encyclopaedia,’  you  will  find  he  says  ; 

‘  The  six-rowed  miked  barley  is  cultivated  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  and  is  greatly  esteemed  for  its  feitility. 
In  some  parts  of  Germany  it  is  regarded  as  the  most 
valuable  kind  of  barley,  and  by  the  French,  on  account 
of  its  supposed  productiveness,  it  has  been  termed 
‘  celeslial  barbey,’  or  ‘  lieavenly  barley.’ — M.  Mazuceo, 
in  a  French  paper,  earneslly  recommends  the  more  gen¬ 
eral  cultivation  of  naked  barley,  as  he  slates  that  it 
weighs  as  much  as  the  best  wheat,  and  its  quality 
resembles  them  so  much  that  it  may  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  good  bread,  and  also  for  pearl  barley. 
In  mountainous  countries  its  produce  is  twenty-four  to 
one. —  Warren  Hastings  s;iid,  after  twelve  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  cultivation  of  naked  barley,  that  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  promote  the  culture  of  this  sort  of 
grain.  ‘  It  is,’  he  adds,  ‘the  corn  that,  next  to  rice,  gives 
the  greatest  weight  of  flour  per  acre,  an-l  it  may  be  eaten 
with  no  other  preparation  than  that  of  boiling.  It  requires 
little  or  no  dressing  when  sent  to  the  mill,  having  no  husk, 
and  consequently  produces  no  bran. .  It  is  gathered  into 


the  barn,  and  may  even  be  consumed,  when  the  seasons 
are  favorable,  in  about  80  or  90  days  after  being  sown; 
and  there  is  no  species  of  grain  better  calculated  for 
countries  where  the  summer  is  short,  provided  the  vege¬ 
tation  be  rapid.’  ‘Naked  barley,  or  wheat  barley,  is  so 
termed  in  consequence  of  the  grain  separating  readily 
from  the  chaff  when  thrashed.  It  is  a  native  of  Ihe  north, 
and  will  bear  sowing  early  in  the  season  ;  it  makes  strong 
malt,  and  is  excellent  for  the  fattening  of  hogs  and  cattle.’ 
The  above  description  corresponds  very  well  with  my 
‘  Nepanl  Barley.’  It  is  very  prolific  and  hardy,  stands 
drouth  well,  and  is  not  attacked  by  insects,  smut,  or 
other  diseases.  It  makes  good  rnush,  bread,  etc.” 

WIseat  CJlaafT  Mackiug'  Ice. — 

“S.  L.  P.,”  of  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J..  writes:  “I  have 
seen  at  different  times  in  various  agricultural  journals, 
materials  recommended  for  keeping  ice,  such  as  saw¬ 
dust,  turning  shavings,  tan,  salt  hay,  etc.,  but  among 
them  all  I  have  never  seen,  I  believe,  wheat  chaff  re¬ 
commended.  I  have  tried  that  for  the  past  Ihree  years, 
and  prefer  it  to  any  of  them  ;  it  is  readily  obtained,  espe¬ 
cially  by  all  farmers  ;  is  light  and  easily  handled,  and  not 
good  for  much  else,  excepting  to  throw  in  the  barn-yard 
as  an  absorbent,  which  can  be  done  with  it  after  it  has 
done  its  office  in  the  ice-honse,  so  it  is  not  lost  in  this 
respect.  With  a  common  dung  fork  the  house  is  easily 
cleaned  out  much  easier  than  where  saw  dust  is  used. 
Tliose  who  try  it,  will,  I  think,  find  it  mticli  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  saw  dust,  shavings,  or  tan.  My  plan  is,  to  cover 
the  ice  well  with  it  early  in  the  spring,  and  as  the  ice 
melts  away  from  the  walls  of  the  house,  I  push  down  the 
chaff  :iU  around  as  solid  as  I  can.  Afler  I  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  it  down  solid  in  this  way,  I  find  the  ice 
wastes  quite  slowly  by  melting,  even  in  the  warmest 
weather.  I  prefer  the  chaff  of  bold  while  wheat,  as  it 
has  no  beards  on  it,  but  the  other  will  answer  admirably. 

Moles  Eating’  ofi*  Young  Trees.  (?) 
— H.  R.  A.,  Steinsburg,  Pa.,  writes  ;  “  I  have  a  nice  lot  of 
young  apple  trees,  two  years  old,  and  moles  attack  them 
and  eat  them  entirely  off  below  the  surface.  Please  give 
hints  for  destroying  them.”  It  is  not  moles,  but  probably 
borers  that  eat  the  stems,  and  the  moles,  if  in  the  soil 
near  the  trees,  are  there  to  eat  some  of  the  insects, 
which  may  be  living  on  the  roots  of  the  trees,  or  which 
are  ready  to  ascend  when  the  warm  season  comes, 

A  Cellar  akore  45s-©Mnd. — Mr.  Pfeffer, 
of  Shelby  Co.,  low'a,  asks  how  he  can  build  a  good,  cheap 
cellar  on  the  flat  prairie.  We  presume  he  cannot  get 
good  drainage  and  so  his  cellar  must  be  aboveground 
for  the  most  part.  If  one  can  dig  two  feet  and  .slill  .se¬ 
cure  a  dry  bottom,  it  is  easy  to  use  the  earth  for  walls, 
and  making  them  some  3  feet  tliick  (2  at  the  top  and  4  at 
tlie  bottom),  have  a  cellar  6  or  7  feet  in  the  clear — cool  in 
summer  and  warm  in  'winter.  We  saw  in  Richmond 
Co.  (Staten  Island)  last  summer,  on  a  low  part  of  the 
island,  an  ice  house  and  milk  house  together,  almost 
altogether  above  ground,  the  whole  of  which  was  covered 
with  several  feet  of  earth,  beautifully  sodded,  and  look¬ 
ing  very  much  like  the  bomb-proof  of  a  fort. 

Building  Stone  Fences. — In  a  recent 
conversation  with  the  Hon.  John  McLean,  of  Wheatland, 
one  of  the  most  experienced  farmers  in  the  St;ite,  he  re¬ 
marked  that  he  formerly  had  trouble  with  liis  stone 
fences  being  thrown  down  by  the  frost,  but  since  he  had 
adopted  the  plan  of  building  them  on  a  ridge  thrown  up 
a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  high,  they  had  stood  very  well. 
The  plan  has  a  double  advantage  •  The  soil  thrown  out 
from  the  side  of  the  wall  lowers  the  ground,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  raises  the  fence,  and  thus  saves  stones  and 
expense  in  building.  Knowing  the  importance  of  details 
in  all  such  operations,  we  should  be  glad  if  he  would  be 
kind  enough  to  write  them  out  for  the  Agriculturist.  And 
at  the  same  time,  we  should  like  to  liear  from  others. 

^i-aiu  Brill  or  BroaiS-Cast  SoTrer. 
J.  C.  S.,  Fond  du  Lac  Co.,  Wis.  We  certainly  recom¬ 
mend  to  you  to  buy  the  drill  rather  than  the  broadcast 
sower.  Excepton  very  rough  or  stony  land,  our  common 
grains  are  belter  drilled  ttian  sown  broadcast.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  is  more  uniform:  the  depth  is  accurately  gauged; 
the  amount  of  seed  required  is  less,  the  stand  is  more 
even,  and  the  yield  better. 

To  tlra’W  a  rusted  Wail  or  Spike. — 
First  di’ive  it  in  a  little  which  breaks  the  hold,  and  then 
it  may  be  drawn  out  much  easier. 

Claloridc  of  “  Cayuga  Co.  School¬ 

girl.”  This  term  as  used  to  express  the  Bleaching  powder 
is  in  common  use  and  correct  enough,  but  in  a  chemical 
nomenclature  is  incorrect.  If  your  text  book  employs 
it  thuSs  so  much  the  worse  for  the  text  book. 
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CUiclcen  Hoctorisis;. — The  hit  or  miss 
style  of  metlicinnl  practice  has  some  advantages.  Not 
tlie  least  is  that  it  brings  occasionally  pleasant  surprises. 
“  Aconiturn  ”  writes,  that  hearing  that  “  arsenicum  had 
been  successfully  used  as  a  preventive  and  cure  of  Rin¬ 
derpest  in  horses  ”  f horses  never  have  the  disease)  he 
tried  tincture  of  Aconite  to  cure  a  paralysis  in  the  leg  of 
a  chicken.  This  drug  was  used  “  as  answering  best  to 
the  fatality  of  the  symptoms.”  Three  drops  were  given 
in  a  te.aspoonful  of  water,  and  the  paralysis  was  soon 
cured.  The  principle  of  similia  similibus  finds  a  double 
application — a  little  more  Aconite  would  have  caused  a 
paralysis  in  toto  ;  3  drops  caused  a  total  cure  in  pedo. 

Ale  fbr  Cliickens. — ^We  recommended 
bread  soaked  in  ale  for  chickens  with  colds  or  attacked 
with  the  roup.  A  correspondent  asks  for  a  receipe  by 
which  he  can  make  a  small  quantity  of  ale.  It  cannot 
be  done  ;  but  where  ale  cannot  be  obtained,  lager  bier 
will  do  very  well,  and  we  have  administered  rum  and 
water  (and  probably  any  other  spirituous  liquor  would  do 
as  well,)  with  the  very  best  effects,  graduating  the  dose 
in  proportion  somewhat  to  the  strength  of  the  medicine. 

T'ra.nsport^ition  of  Eg'gs  for  Set¬ 
ting. — So  many  disappointments  occur  when  eggs  are 
carried  a  great  way,  that  many  of  our  best  poultry  fan¬ 
ciers  and  dealers  refuse  to  sell  eggs  to  go  far.  They  are 
wise,  for-  several  re.'sons— principally  on  account  of 
the  hard  feelings  occasioned,  and  secondarily,  because 
they  can  make  it  more  profitable  to  raise  the  chickens. 

Cbicken  I.ilteratnre. — Why  hens  should 
Inspire  our  comic  writers  we  do  not  exactly  see  ;  but 
they  are  made  the  excuse  for  a  great  deal  of  nonsense. 
Even  the  religious  papers,  such  as  llie  Independent,  have 
occasionally  a  funny  column  devoted  to  chicken  talk. 
The  writer  of  the  following,  wlio  signs  himself  “  Chitta¬ 
gong,”  has  evidently  been  reading  the  Independent : 

“  Chicken  on  the  Brain. — The  best  time  to  set  a  Hen  is 
when  the  Hen  is  reddtj—1  kan’t  tell  yu  what  the  best 
breed  is,  but  the  Shanghai  is  the  meanest— it  costs  as 
much  to.  bored  one,  as  it  does  a  stage  Hoss,  and  yu 
might  as  well  try  to  fatt  a  fanning  mill  by  runnin  Oats 
thru  it.  There  aint  no  profit  in  keejtin’a  Hen  for  his 
Eggs  if  he  laze  less  than  won  a  day.  Hens  is  very  long 
lived  if  they  dont  kontract  the  throte  disease.  There  is  a 
grate  many  goes  to  pot  every  year  hy  this  melankoly 
disease.  I  leant  tell  exactly  how  tew  pick  out  a  good 
Hen,  but  as  a  general  thing  the  long  geared  ones  I  kno 
are  least  .apt  to  scratch  up  a  garden.  Eggs  packed  in 
equal  parts  of  salt  and  Lime  water,  will  keap  from 
Twenty  to  Tliirty  years  if  they  are  not  disturbed.  Fresh 
Beafsteak  is  good  for  Hens.  I  serpose  4  or  5  pounds  a 
day  is  all  that  a  Hen  would  kneed  at  furst.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  advise  with  you  at  any  time  on  the  Chicken 
questshon,  and  take  pay  therefor  in  Eggs.” 

Canary  Seed. — A  single  firm  in  this  city 
has  sold  15,000  bushels  (GO  lbs.  each)  of  canary  seed 
within  the  past  two  years.  So  far  as  we  know  this  is 
used  exclusively  for  bird  feed,  and  indicates  the  extent  to 
which  caged  birds  are  kept  in  tiiis  country.  Sales  of  other 
large  houses  have  very  likely  been  equally  great. 

Broom  Corn. — Jas  Graham,  Cuyahoga  Co., 
O,,  inquires  for  the  best  machine  for  planting  broom  corn. 

Tomatoes  and  the  Agriculturist  in 
In  Colorado  Terr.— A  subscriber  in  Colorado  gives 
us  some  account  of  his  gardening  operations,  in  figures 
which  look  rather  large.  Last  year  he  kept  a  strict  ac 
count  of  the  product  of  half  an  acre.  He  sold,  in  fruit, 
$2046.39  ;  in  cans,  $350,  and  in  catsup,  $57.50 ;  in  all 
$2483.89.  The  sales  of  tomatoes  commenced  at  75  cents 
per  lb.,  and  closed  at  20  cents.  The  writer  attributes 
milch  of  this  success  to  having  seen  the  Fejee  noticed  in 
the  Agriculturist  as  a  good  variety.  He,  like  an  enter¬ 
prising  man,  sent  for  the  seeds,  and  thinks  that  this  variety 
has  in  two  years  been  worth  from  $1500  to  $2000  over  the 
common  kind.  We  suspect  that  to  be  the  greatest  amount 
of  good  the  Agriculturist  ever  did  to  any  one  half  acre. 

Pure  Air  Everywhere. — One  of  our 

most  distinguished  physicians  informed  the  writer  a  few 
days  since,  in  speaking  of  the  health  giving  influences  of 
pure  air  and  light,  that  for  ordinary  patients  he  would 
rather  have  the  protection  of  a  tent  fly,  the  south  side  of  a 
hedge  or  fence,  than  the  best  house  that  could  be  built, 
or  to  th'.it  effect..  To  illustrate  how  much  attention 
educated,  wealthy,  thoughtful  people  give  to  this  subject, 
we  publish  a  statement  which  comes  to  us  from  a 
wide-awake  traveller  and  church-goer  who  recently  vis¬ 
ited  Vermont  on  business,  and  of  course  went  to  church. 
It  was  not  1000  miles  from  Bennington.  He  says;  “The 
Church  referred  to  have  just  put  their  meeting  house. 


erected  in  1807,  or  thereabouts.  In  complete  repair. 
Tiie  church  was  originally  built  over  a  portion  of  the 
cemetery;  since  then  there  have  been  some  burials  under 
it,  though  not  for  several  years.  Excavations  have  been 
made  near  the  ends  for  furnaces,  and  a  passage  way  has 
been  dug  between  them  ;  the  removal  of  earth  disturbed 
several  graves,and  the  bones'were  removed  and  reinterred 
in  the  cemetery.  Those  not  disturbed  remain  there  still. 
The  air  for  warming  the  church  is  taken  from  this  vault, 
the  outside  air  being  generally  excluded.  After  being 
breathed  by  the  congregation,  it  is  returned  to  the  fur¬ 
naces  and  rewarrned,  as  is  frequently  done  in  other 
churches.  This  church  .and  congregation  are  highly  in¬ 
telligent  and  wealthy,  and  are  probably  as  careful  in  re¬ 
gard  to  ventilation  as  most  of  the  New  England  churches 
outside  of  Boston.  How  many  congregations  would 
relish  breathing  the  air  from  an  old  burial  vault,  I  don't 
know,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  nine-tenths  of  New  England 
are  breathing  constantly  an  almost  putrid  atmosphere  in 
their  own  houses,  change  of  air  not  being  provided  for.” 

“Besigning  Wall  Paper.”— “Reader.” 
We  know  of  no  book  on  the  snbj'ect.  There  is  a, 
“  School  of  Design  for  'Women  ”  connected  with  the 
Cooper  Union.  Doubtless  the  Secretary  of  that  Institu¬ 
tion  will  know  if  the  branch  is  taught  there. 

Seed  Cilleries. — S.  H.  Cowles,  Onondaga  Co., 
N.  Y.  The  necessity  for  changing  seed  or  obtaining 
it  from  a  different  locality,  is  a  subject  about  which 
there  has  been  much  discussion.  It  is  mainly  a  question 
of  the  adaptability  of  varieties  to  particular  soils  and 
situations.  Where  a  variety  retains  all  its  characters 
and  is  equally  productive  year  after  year,  there  is  no  need 
of  changing  the  seed,  but  where  it  shows  a  tendency  to 
degenerate,  then  get  seed  from  a  locality  better  adapted 
to  it.  There  is  no  probability  that  apple  and  pear  seeds 
will  produce  fruit  like  the  stock  from  which  they  came. 

Swine — Essex,  Berkshire, ’etc. — There 
is  a  good  deal  of  inquiry  where  to  get  well  bred  hogs  of 
various  breeds,  especially  of  the  kinds  named.  Those 
breeders  who  have  tiiem  should  .advertise  more  freely. 

New  Jersey  vs.  Eong  Island  Eands. 

Our  veteran  correspondent  “  S.  W.” — referring  to  our 
remarks  on  portions  of  the  “  Barren  Lands  of  Long 
Island,'’  (May  Agriculturist,  I860,)  to  the  effect  that  their 
coarse  subsoil  would  not  hold  water  enough  for  dry  sea¬ 
sons— thinks  that  lale  experiments  on  the  “same 
sand  and  gravel  formation  in  New  Jersey”  have  proved 
that  with  green-sand  marl  these  lands  yield  crops  of  clo¬ 
ver,  etc. — The  comparison  fails,  because  on  the  New 
Jersey  lands  referred  to,  the  coarse  saml  and  gravel  do 
not  come  very  near  the  surface,  but  there  are  several  feet 
of  soil  sufficiently  comi)act  to  hold  water,  or  conduct  it 
upward  to  the  surface. 

Profitable  Bees. — D.  C.  Hunt,  of  Orange 
Co.,  Vt.,  writes  to  the  Agriculturist,  that  he  made  over 
$300  net,  besides  six  new  stocks,  out  of  26  stocks  of  bees 
in  (Langstrolh’i)  movable  frame  hives  the  last  season. 

llow  to  keep  91acltine  Oil  Eiqnid 
in  Cold  IVeatlier.— When  sawing  fire  wood,  or 
timber  by  machinery,  at  a  distance  from  the  dwelling 
house,  or  when  thrashing  grain,  or  running  any  kind  of  ma¬ 
chinery  in  cold  weather,  the  most  convenient  way  to  keep 
oil  or  other  lubricating  substance  in  a  thin,  liquid  slate,  is 
to  heat  a  piece  ofhard  wood  plank,  or  a  slab  of  marble  in 
.an  oven,  wrap  it  in  a  thick  blanket  and  carry  it  to  tlie 
woods,  field,  or  barn,  keeping  the  oil  can,  grease  vessel, 
or  dinner  pail  even,  in  close  proximity.  A  piece  of  plank 
a  foot  or  more  square  will  retain  sufficient  heat  to  keep 
such  articles  warm  for  several  hours  in  a  very  cold  day, 
thus  avoiding  much  trouble.  Moreover,  oil  kept  warm 
by  this  means,  will  not  be  injured  by  being  heated  too  hot. 
In  the  absence  of  other  matenals,  two  or  three  bricks 
horoughly  heated  will  retain  sufficient  warmth,  nearly  as 
long  as  a  plank  of  hard  wood. 

Interesting  Meteorological  Pacts. 

— Mr.  H.  T.  Haviland,  of  Brooklyn,  who  has  for  many 
years  observed  and  recorded  the  temperature  at  7  A.  M. 
in  winter  and  6  A.  M.  in  summer,  exhibits  the  following 
figures,  showing  that  the  mean  temperature  of  two  op¬ 
posite  months  (January  and  July  for  instance)  is  a  very 
close  aproximation  to  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  mean  temperature  of  J.inuary 
for  19  years  at  7  A.  M.  is  28°  Fahrenheit,  that  of  July  for 
the  same  period  at  6  A.  M.  is  67°— the  mean  of  these  two, 
being  47)^®,  while  the  general  average  for  the  whole  19 
years  is  47®.  The  average  of  Feb’y  (28°)  and  August  (66°) 
is  47°.  That  for  March  (34°)  and  September  (59°)  is 
i6%°;  April  (43°)  and  October  (50°)  give  46)f° ;  May 
(52°)  and  November  (41°)  give  46)^°,  and  June  (63°)  and 
December  (32°)  give  the  average  47>^°.  Mr.  H.  thinks 


that  were  the  observations  more  numerous  and  more  ac¬ 
curate,  the  mean  temperature  of  any  two  opposite 
months  would  represent  accurately  tlie  average  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  climate  at  any  place. 

Peat  Eaad. — “Subscriber,”  Clark  Co.,  Ill., 
has  a  160-acre  bed  of  peat  drained,  and  dry  (so  that 
several  acres  took  fire  and  burned  up,  leaving  some  feet 
in  depth  of  ashes).  The  question  is,  how  to  till  it.  It  is 
covered  with  tliistles.  The  best  way  to  manage  it,  might 
be  to  plow  deep,  cross-plow,  and  so  dry  tlie  top  ;  then 
burn  this  off,  mingle  the  ashes  with  tlie  rest  by  plowing 
and  harrowing,  and  then  it  would  probably  sustain  a  good 
growth  of  timothy  and  red  clover,  or  bear  corn.  Such 
peat  is  a  very  valuable  manure  for  sandy  land,  and  will 
pay  to  haul  on  any  sandy  land  that  it  will  pay  to  fence  ; 
and  the  sand  is  equally  valuable  upon  the  peat. 

How  to  Set  Smootliimg  Planes.— 

“C.  H.E.,”  Rockingham,  N.  H.,  in  a  note  describes  a 
“trick”  well  known  to  all  joiners,  but  which  may  be 
useful  to  those  who  lack  professional  skill.  He  says: 
“  It  is  frequently  found  difficult  to  adjust  the  ‘cap ’and 
‘iron’  of  the  smoothing  plane,  so  that  botli  shall  retain 
the  desired  position.  'When  the  plane  iron  is  struck  to 
start  it  forward,  the  ‘  cap  ’  does  not  move  forw'ard  with 
it,  but  a  slight  blow  upon  the  forward  end  of  the 
plane  will  start  both  forward  together,  thus  bringing 
down  both  irons  in  the  proper  manner  upon  the  work.” 

”  Crsinpowder  Rendered  Harm- 
less.”— In  an  item  in  the  January  Basket  an  account 
was  given  of  a  plan  for  rendering  gunpowder  less  readily 
combustible,  by  mixing  it  with  powdered  glass.  A  friend, 
who  knows  all  about  great  guns  and  gunpowder,  writes 
us  that  tlie  invention  has  no  practical  value.  That  the 
great  danger  from  powder  is  during  its  transportation, 
and  that  a  slight  jolting  causes  the  mixed  powder  and 
glass  to  .separate.  He  says  :  “  Take  a  tin  pan  and  make 
the  mixture  perfectly  ;  stick  in  your  red  hot  poker,  and 
it  will  hot  burn  much.  Reheat  the  poker,  give  the  pan  a 
few  sharp  raps  on  tlie  edge  with  the  hand,  and  reinsert 
the  poker— (/'  you  dare." 

A  Mild  Winter  in  Oregon.— David  D. 
Prettyman  sent  from  Salem,  Oregon,  on  Dec.  4th,  spe¬ 
cimens  of  grass  and  strawberries  in  flower,  and  a  rose, 
in  proof  of  the  mildness  of  the  winter  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
He  then  h,ad  violets  in  bloom  and  radishes  in  his  garden. 

Citric  Acid  in  Cancer. — The  cooling  and 
tonic  effects  of  lemon  juice  are  well  known.  Citric  acid 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  crystallized  lemon  juice, 
and  is  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  lemons  in  making 
lemonade,  etc.  An  Italian  physician.  Dr.  Brandini,  find¬ 
ing  that  a  patient,  with  a  cancer  of  the  tongue,  received 
great  relief  in  eating  lemons,  was  induced  to  try  the 
effect  of  citric  acid  on  other,  cancer  patients,  which  he 
did  much  to  their  relief.  In  a  case  of  hopelessly  incur¬ 
able  cancer,  under  our  own  observation,  it  has  been  used 
with  the  happiest  results,  and  afforded  a  greater  relief 
from  pain  than  any  other  application  tliat  has  been  tried. 
We  found  that  this  use  of  citric  acid  was  not  known  to 
the  physicians  of  our  acquaintance,  and  we  give  it  for 
the  benefit  of  our  medical  readers.  The  crystallized  acid 
is  used,  one  part  by  weiglit,  to  90  parts  of  soft  water. 
The  weight  of  a  common  nickel  cent  to  a  pint  of  w  ater 
comes  sufficiently  near.  The  solution  is  applied  by  moist¬ 
ening  a  piece  of  lint,  and  renewed  when  the  pain  returns. 

Cutting^  Notes  and  Bank-Mils  in 

Two, — A  subscriber  asks  ;  “  Is  it  against  the  law  to 
cut  a  note  in  two  parts,  and  send  one  half  at  one  mail 
and  the  other  the  next,  so  as  to  guard  against  thieving  on 
tlie  way.”  This  practice  is  very  common  in  England, 
where  the  notes  are  arranged  to  encourage  it.  the  numbers 
and  letters  being  duplicated  on  the  opposite  sides,  and 
probably  also  the  laws,  or  decisions  of  the  courts,  make 
it  easy  to  collect  on  one  half  if  the  other  is  lost.  This 
custom  does  not  prevail  in  this  country  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  collect  on  -half  a  note. 

Notices  of  tke  Agriculturist. — The 

notices  of  the  Agriculturist  by  Agricultural  and  other 
papers  have  not  been  unappreciated  because  unnoticed. 
We  were  especially  gratified  at  most  favorable  mention 
of  this  sheet  in  that  excellent  paper,  the  Canada  Farmer, 
which  is,  by  the  way,  one  of  the  best  of  our  agricultural 
exchanges.  The  N.  Y.  Citizen  is  a  paper  devoted  to  the 
difficult  task  of  reforming  the  abuses  of  city  government. 
Its  chief  editor,  “  Miles  O’Reilly.”  is  widely  known  foi 
his  poetical  contributions,  and  his  paper  is  one  of  the 
most  independent  and  outspoken  in  the  country.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  Citizen’s  estimate  of  us  : 
“  Nothing  gets  a  place  in  the  paper  that  ha.s  not  an  object 
of  practical  utility  or  instruction;  and  yet  so  genial  and 
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unobtrusive  is  the  spirit  presiding  over  the  whole,  tliiit 
we  never  feel  lectured,  or  as  if  we  were  being  taught 
in  some  art  by  a  pedagogue  who  desires  us  to  realize 
that  he  is,  and  that  w  e  are  not,  already  familiar  with  the 
subject.  Each  number  of  the  Agriculturist  contains 
about  forty  pages,  of  which  some  thirty  are  reading 
matter  and  tiie  balance  advertisements— these  latter 
being  selected  with  care,  and  only  such  as  the  editor  is 
willing  to  vouch  for  the  good  faith  being  admitted.  This 
notice— it  may  be  requisite  to  add  in  these  days  of 
“puffing” — is  a  sincere  tribute  of  admiration  from  The 
Citizen  to  a  pleasant  and  instructive  contemporary — 
having  no  other  object  than  to  call  tlie  attention  of  our 
readers  to  a  publication  which  we  tliink  it  may  be  for 
their  interest,  as  it  has  certainly  been  for  our  pleasure, 
to  study.”- This  describes  what  we  aim  at  doing. 

Mow  to  write  for  a.  Newspaper.  — 

Rev.  Dr.  Hallock.  the  veteran  editor  of  the  Amer.  Tract 
Society,  says  :  “  Contrive  to  say  the  most  possible  in  the 
least  space.  Pitch  right  into  your  subject.  Contrive  to 
make  the  title  and  first  sentence  so  that  it  must  be  read  ; 
and  so  of  the  second,  no  matter  what  has  preceded,  or  is , 
to  follow.”— Strict  attention  to  these  simple  rules  would 
reduce  the  number  and  dimensions  of  our  ‘  blanket- 
sheets,’  speedily  bring  down  the  present  high  price  of 
printing  paper,  and  relieve  many  a  weary  and  perplexed 
editor  of  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  rejecting  numerous 
otherwise  well-written  and  desirable  articles. 

Tlie  NortUwestei’M  “  AgTicMltiiral- 

ist.”  —  The  first  number  of  a  paper  with  the  above 
name,  issited  in  Chicago,  makes  its  appearance  among 
our  exchanges.  A  very  fair  looking  slieet  and  a  generally 
creditable  beginning.  Only,  Mr.  Agricultural-Iooral-ist, 
you  should  spell  your  name  according  to  good  usage,  and 
when  you  take  things  from  the  Agriculturist— v/iihont 
the  at— you  shotild  get  in  a  way  of  giving  credit.  You  are 
a  beginner  and  we  merely  offer- a  bit  of  friendly  advice. 

“Across  tlie  Contiment,”  an  account  of 
a  Journey  to  the  Pacific,  by  Samuel  Bowles,  Editor  of 
the  Springfield  Republican,  is  one  of  the  most  readable 
books  of  the  season,  and  valuable  because  it  has  all  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  best  novel,  and  will  therefore  be  read  through 
by  young  as  well  as  old,  wiiile  it  gives  a  large  amount  of 
information  at  the  same  time.  Price  $2. 


The  Department  of  Agrieulfare. 


It  is  too  bad  that  the  head  of  the  great  “  National  Seed 
Shop,”  just  as  spring  trade  is  opening,  should  be  subjected 
to  so  many  annoyances. .  Congress  has  put  its  meddlesome 
finger  in  and  asked  what  has  been  done  with  the  money. 
It  is  the  business  of  Congress  to  appropriate  money,  and 
the  members  ought  to  take  what  “  books  with  the  pictures 
alt  mixed  in  ”  they  can  get,  and  such  parcels  of  that  old 
lot  of  seeds  as  are  not  yet  disposed  of,  and  keep  quiet. 
Then  th.e  papers  are  meddling  with  what  is  none  of  their 
business.  The  Country  Gentleman  does  not  like  it,  be¬ 
cause  a  man  was  sent  to  China  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  how  to  make  sugar  from  sorghum,  and  because 
said  messenger  found  out  that  John  Chinaman  only  grew 
sorghum  for  “  cliewing  and  sucking  the  stalks,”  he  must 
pitch  into  the  Commissioner.  Is’nt  that  result  as  well 
worth  knowing,  as  that  alligators’  blood  will  not  kill  in¬ 
sects  on  orange  trees — a  bit  of  information  that  a  former 
government  agricultural  official  obtained  by  sending  a 
man  to  Florida  to  try  it.  What  would  you  have  ?  Then 
there  is  the  Maine  Farmer,  which  is  in  the  main  a  quiet 
and  dignified  sheet ;  it  must  interfere.  Hear  what  it  says ; 
“We  have  it  from  a  source  eminently  to  be  relied  on, 
that  the  Commissioner  was  engaged  in  writing  a  state¬ 
ment  respecting  sugar  cane  seed,  and  being  called  away 
from  his  desk  for  a  few  moments,  one  of  the  clerks  made 
a  glance  at  his  unfinished  manuscript,  and  found  he  had 
written  it  Sliuger  cain  scad!"  Well,  Mr.  Farmer,  we 
should  like  to  know  if  that  don’t  spell  sugar  cane  seed, 
what  it  does  spell  ?  besides,  it’s  phonography,  and  more¬ 
over  do  you  expect  officials  to  write  like  Down  East 
Schoolmasters?  The  Phil.adelphia  North  American  is 
also  interfering  with  the  business  at  the  seed  shop.  Its 
Washington  correspondent  says  :  “  But  the  practice  of 
purchasing  miscellaneous  seeds  by  the  ton,  and  forcing 
members  of  Congress  to  act  as  seedsmen  in  general  to 
their  constituency,  is  a  nuisance  which  calls  for  abate 
ment.”  Tnen  to  add  to  all  these  annoyances,  wliichmost 
seriously  interfere  with  the  equanimity  necessary  to  a 
successful  competition  with  the  one-horse  seed  shops  all 
over  the  country,  the  big  screw  is  lost!  The  excellent 
press  of  Hicock  has  been  replaced  by  a  real  hydraulic 
press.  The  Commissioner,  when  he  first  saw  it,  at  once 
detected  a  defect,  and  asked  .“where’s  the  screw?” — 
Evidently  the  screw  is  missing,  and  if  any  one  has  found 
a  screw  belonging  to  a  hydraulic  press,  they  will  either 
give  notice  through  the  press,  or  express  It  to  the  Depart¬ 


ment,  as  it  is  very  necessary  it  should  be  there  before  the 
press  of  the  spring  trade.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  a 
screw  loose,  but  to  have  one  gone  altogether  is  “  most 
tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured.” 


The  Rinderpest. 


This  terrible  scourge  still  holds  almost  undis¬ 
puted  sway  among  the  herds  of  Great  Britain, 
so  far  as  it  has  progressed.  The  latest  reports 
give  over  13,000  cases  per  week,  as  known  by 
the  government  officers.  The  inoculation  and 
other  remedies  prove  ineffectual.  Efforts  to 
prevent  its  spread  have  been  imperfect  and  weak, 
while  the  cupidity  of  some  individuals,  and  the 
heedlessness  and  ignorance  of  others,  has  spread 
the  seeds  of  the  contagion  far  and  wide.  There 
was  abundant  knowledge  in  the  country  how  to 
stop  the  disease,  but  their  government  was 
afraid  to  act  with  energy,  and  all  that  has  been 
done  is  sheer  trifling..  In  the  year  1857,  the 
Royal  Ag’l  Society  of  England,' with  the  Ag’l 
Societies  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  receiving 
the  co-operatioa  of  the  Foreign  Office  of  the 
Government,  sent  Professor  Simonds,  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  to  the  Continent,  to 
investigate  this  disease.  The  very  fullest  oppor¬ 
tunities  were  afforded  him,  and  he  made  an  ex¬ 
tended  and  valuable  report.  The  conclusions 
at  which  he  arrived  are  of  especial  interest  to 
us  now  that  we,  as  a  nation,  are  exactly  in  the 
same  condition  tliat  England  was  then. 

He  found  the  disease. restricted  to  compara¬ 
tively  narrow  limits  this  side  of  the  Steppes  of 
Russia,  from  whence  it  occasionally  escaped  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  cattle  traffic  into  Austria, 
Hungary,  Galicia,  and  Poland,  where  it  is  usu¬ 
ally,  as  they  say,  “  stamped  out  ” — being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  military  cordon,  and  all  traffic  in 
cattle  stopped  within  or  out  from  the  district  thus 
shut  up  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  prac¬ 
tice  is  so  perfectly  effectual  where  the  disease  is 
understood,  that  Mr.  Simonds  regarded  it  as 
entirely  improbable  that  the  disease  would  ever 
affiict  the  English  farmer.  He  says:  “That 
no  fear  need  be  entertained  that  this  destructive 
pest  will  reach  our  shores.  Its  present  great 
distance  from  us  would  of  itself  afford  a  fair 
amount  of  security  ;  but  when  we  add  to  this, 
that  no  cattle  find  their  way  thence  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  market;  and  that  in  the  event  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  spreading  from  Galicia,  it  would  have  to 
break  through  hundreds  of  military  cordons, 
one  after  the  other,  before  it  could  possibly 
reach  the  western  side  of  the  German  States; 
and  moreover,-  that  for  years  past,  commerce 
has  been  unrestricted,  with  regard  to  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  skins,  hides,  bones,  etc.,  of  cattle  from 
Russia,  and  elsewhere,  all  alarm,  we  believe, 
may  cease  with  reference  to  its  introduction 
into  the  British  Isles.” 

This  is  very  instructive— showing  us  our  great 
danger — and  warning  us  not  to  rest  in  fancied 
securitj'-,  as  did  our  brother  farmers  of  England, 
until  herd  after  herd  is  swept  away.  It  does 
not  prove  that  this  cordon  principle  is  not  effec¬ 
tive,  but  only  that  some  carelessness  allowed 
the  escape  of  diseased  animals,  or  in  some  way 
the  transit  of  the  disease  from  the  countries’ 
where  it  is  domesticated,  to  the  coast,  and  to 
England.  The  fact  remains, -that  perfect  isola¬ 
tion  of  the  diseased  and  of  infected  cattle,  and  of 
all  persons,  animals,  and  things  which  have  been 
in  close  proximity  to  them,  or  their  excretions, 
is  perfect  security  against  the  disease.  And 
we  -want  the  Legislatures  to  empower  the  Exec¬ 
utives  of  the  different  States  to  act  with  all 
power  and  promptness,  sliould  any  case  occur 
in  this  country,  even  to  the  using  of  the  militia. 


American  Dairymen’s  Association. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agricuturist,  | 

In  your  Februarj’-  number  you  print  an  item  i 
respecting  the  late  Convention  of  Cheese  and  | 
Butter  Makers,  held  at  Utica,  which  contains  '  s 
two  errors.  The  newly  adopted  name  of  the  so-  l 
ciety  is  the  “  American  Dairymen’s  Association,” 
and  the  undersigned  is  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

It  was  formed  in  J anuary,  1864 ;  its  purpose  ! 
being  to  advance  the  interests  of  dairymen  in  ; ' 
every  way — mainly,  however,  in  furnishing  a 
medium  through  which  improvements  in  the  ' 
science  of  cheese  making  can  be  best  dissemina-  i 
ted;  in  encouraging  proper  emulation  in  this 
department  of  agriculture,  and  in  aiding  and 
urging  experiments  in  the  various  processes  of 
cheese  and  butter  making.  Dealers  at  home  and 
abroad  admit  that  great  improvement  has  been 
made  in  American  cheese  during  the  last  five 
years.  And  yet  we  are  very  far  from  perfection.  * 
Many  phenomena  remain  unexplained,  and  the 
causes  of  many  objectionable  things  in  making 
and  curing  cheese,  are  not  at  all  understood.  | 

For  instance,  the  questions  “what  makes 
cheese  porous  ?”  and  “  what  effect  has  a  large 
amount  of  rennet  upon  the  flavor  of  cheese  ?”  j. 
will  receive  answers  as  various  as  the  nurnber 
of  dairymen  questioned.  We  need  a  substitute 
for  rennet.  A  substance  that  would  replace  this  j 
not  over-agreeable  article  would  be  worth  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  the  dairy¬ 
men  of  America. ..  .We  need  a  preparation 
which,  when  added  to  milk  that  is  sweet,  but 
near  the  point  of  souring,  will  prevent  any 
change  until  sufficient  time  elapses  to  convert 
the  milk  into  cheese ;  it  would  be  invaluable. ... 

We  need  an  article  which,  when  applied  to  the 
vat  of  curd  and  whey,  will  indicate  instantly 
and  precisely  the  degree  of  acid  which  exists,  or 
how  rapidly  the  changes  induced  by  the  rennet 
are  progressing. . .  .We  need  to  know  in  what 
way  all  the  cheese  can  be  obtained  from-  the 
milk.  It  is  conceded  that  the  10  to  11  per  cent, 
which  we  now  get  ought  to  be  increased  to  12  Ir 
or  14  per  cent. . .  .We  need  to  know  why,  when 
American  cheese  is  analyzed,  and  shows  most 
butter,  and  English  Cheddar  most  water,  the 
English  article  is  nevertheless  better ;  and  how 
the  5  to  7  lbs.  of  water  per  100  lbs.  of  cheese, 
which  we  lose,  can  be  saved  and- yet  the- cheese 
be  the  better  for  it. 

The  association  is  composed  of  members  i 
in  all  parts  of  the  dairy  regions  of  America. 
Many  of  them,  keen,  practical  men,  are  ex¬ 
perimenting  and  thinking  of  these  and  other  i 
matters,  and  doubtless  every  year  notable  pro¬ 
gress  will  be  made.  The  society  ought  to  have 
sufficient  funds  to  be  able  to  employ  the  best  | 
scientific  talent  of  the  land  to  work  out  important 
problems,  some  of  which  have  been  suggested ; 
but  the  inexplicable  apathy  of  the  great  mass  of 
dairymen  in  regard  to  this  matter  renders  this, 
as  j’et,  impossible.  The  propriety  of  sending  an  ; 

agent  to  Europb-the  coming  season,  for  the  pur-  j 
pose  of  studying  closely  the  processes  of  mak¬ 
ing  Cheddar  and  Cheshire  cheese,  as  well  as  the  i 
defects  of  American  cheese  and  the  style  de-  i 
manded  for  that,  market,  the  diseases  of  herds 
there,  etc.,  etc.,  was  discussed  at  the  recent  con¬ 
vention.  It  is  not  improbable  that  X.  A.  Wil¬ 
lard,  Esq.,  of  Little  Falls,  a  practical  dairyman 
and  able  writer,  who  has  doubtless  had  more 
opportunities  for  observation,  and  is  better  in¬ 
formed  respecting  American  cheese  making, 
than  any  other  man,  will  go  on  this  errand- 
starting  in  April.  Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Verona,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  GARDNER  B.  WEEKS. 
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Practical  Hints  on  Cotton  Kaising'. 

BY  A.  N.  DEEROW. 

Messrs.  Editors  ;  I  send  a  few  items  for 
the  American,  Agriculturist,  gathered  from  my 
experience.  Upland  and  lowland  cotton  are 
raised  from  the  same  seed.  Upland  is  land 
never  subject  to  overflows,  and  is  generally  of 
an  uneven  and  rolling  surface ;  its  substance  is 
a  reddish  porous  clay.  (I  speak  of  Vicksburg 
and  vicinity.)  The  lowlands,  or  bottoms,  are 
deposits  from  overflowing  rivers,  and  are  gen¬ 
erally  dark,  of  a  sandy,  loamy,  mucky  nature. 
The  upland  produces  from  one-third  to  three- 
fourths  of  a  bale  per  acre,  and  the  lowlands 
from  one  to  two  bales,  of  400  lbs.  each  per  acre. 
Upland  cotton  grows  from  three  to  five  feet  high, 
and  lowland  six  to  seven  feet.  The  lowland 
fibre  grows  coarser  than  the  upland,  hence  the 
difference  in  value. 

Plowing  can  he  done  all  winter,  but  the  nearer 
it  is  done  to  planting  time  the  better,  as  the 
rains  beat  down  the  earlier  plowing.  It  is  ne¬ 
cessary,  however,  on  large  plantations,  to  com¬ 
mence  early,  and  we  adopted  the  following 
plan  which  we  were  told  was  first  practiced  by 
a  neighboring  planter,  who  ivas  considered  one 
of  the  most  successful  cotton  planters  in  the 
State.  Besides  other  advantages,  it  saves  one- 
fifth,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  plowing,  which  is  a 
great  object  where  hundreds  of  acres  are  to  be 
plowed.  (We  plant  upland  in  rows  four  feet 
apart,  and  lowland  five  and  sometimes  six  feet 
apart.)  Every  four,  five,  or  six  feet,  as  the 
case  may  be,  plow  two  furrows  together,  leaving 
a  portion  beneath  the  two  unplowed.  When 
the  ground  is  all  plowed  thus,  then  commence 
what  they  term  “  breaking  out,”  which  consists 
in  plowing  the  ground  left  between  the  rows, 
and  turning  the  furrows  toward  the  plowed  ridg¬ 
es.  If  late,  one  gang  can  break  out  and  another 
follow  and  plant. 

A  ridge,  or  row,  is  four  or  six  furrows  turned 
together,  and  the  seeds  are  planted  on  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  this  ridge.  This  ridge  is  harrowed  with  a 
harrow  about  the  size  of  a  five-tooth  cultivator, 
which  has  handles,  similar  to  a  cultivator.  Af¬ 
ter  harrowing,  a  small  plow  is  used  to  make  a 
crease  or  furrow  in  the  ridge  in  which  the  seeds' 
are  planted.  (We — Yankee-like — improved  on 
the  harrow  by  putting  a  large  cultivator  tooth 
about  one  foot  in  the  rear,in  the  center.  It  did  the 
business  as  well,  and  saved  one  half  the  labor.) 

One  peck  of  good  seed  will  plant  an  acre  ;  but 
being  generally  in  abundance,  two  to  five  bush¬ 
els  are  used,  being  scattered  in  the  furrow  by 
hand.  As  cotton  grows,  each  fibre'  is  attached 
to  the  seed,  and  in  ginning  the  fibre  is  broken 
off ;  hence  the  seeds  have  a  coat  of  shoi-t  cotton, 
so  that  they  might  be  made  into  a  ball  like 
snow.  When  seed  is  scarce,  it  is  wetted  and 
rolled  in  dust,  and  then  it  can  be  dropped  as 
readily  as  corn.  The  harrow  is  used  by  many  for 
covering  the  seed,  but  a  slab  drag  was  thought 
to  be  the  best.  It  is  made  of  a  piece  of  hard 
wood  log,  which  is  half  round,  or  slab-shaped, 
about  30  inches  long,  18  inches  wide,  and  8 
thick,  with  handles,  set  in  the  uark  side.  The 
bottom  is  flat,  with  a  notch  6  inches  wide,  3 
inches  deep  at  the  front,  and  running  back 
lengthwise,  about  1  foot  on  the  bottom,  in  a 
point.  The  shape  of  this  notch  tends  to  draw 
the  dirt  over  the  seed,  and  the  flat  surface  fol¬ 
lowing,  pulverizes  and  presses  it  like  a  roller. 

Cotton,  like  most  other  seeds,  requires  that 
the  ground  should  be  warm  before  planting. 
The  10th  of.  April  is  sufficiently  early,  and  we 
have  had  fair  cotton  planted  the  first  of  June. 


I  found  the  young  plant  nearly  as  tender  as  a 
potato  vine  grown  in  the  cellar.  This  was  the 
case  whether  it  came  up  singly  or  in  clusters. 
After  the  plant  is  well;  up,  a  scraper  is  run  on 
the  rows  each  side  of  the' plant,  and  merely 
scrapes  olf  the  weeds.  Next  a  hoe  is  used  to 
thin  out  the  cotton  plants,  leaving  one  or  two 
plants  together,  and  these  ten  or  twelve  inches 
apart.  When  the  plants  are  about  a  foot  high, 
“  a  stand”  is  made,  which  is  simply  leaving  one 
plant  in  a  place,  and  three  or  four  feet  apart. 

Hoeing  now  commences  in  earnest.  Hilling 
up  is  best  in  a  dry  season.  We  found  nothing 
but  the  plow  and  cultivator  used  to  assist  in 
hoeing.  This  is  the  most  critical  lime  with 
cotton,  and  if  the  weeds  get  the  start,  it  is  much 
injured,  and  perhaps  lost.  Hence  it  is  best  to 
have  the  most  improved  implements  at  hand. 
The  best  horse  hoes  for  cotton,  hoe  both  sides 
of  a  row  at  once. 

Picking  follows  hoeing.  A  bag  is  hung  at 
each  side,  rather  back,  to  be  out  of  the  way,  and 
picking  is  done  with  both  the  hands.  The  cot¬ 
ton  pod,  or  bole,  is  in  form  somewhat  like  a 
small  lemon,  and  if  opened  whilst  green,  will 
divide  in  3  to  5  sections,  like  a  peeled  lemon  or 
orange.  Cotton  with  the  seed  in,  is  called 
“  seed  cotton,”  and  that  with  the  seed  out,  is 
ginned  cotton,  or  lint  cotton.  It  takes  1200  to 
1400  lbs.  seed  cotton  to  make  a  bale  of  400  lbs. 
of  lint  cotton.  Ginning  machines,  plows,  nigger 
hoes,  bagging  and  rope,  may  be  found  in  any 
village  in  the  region  of  cotton  raising,  but  at 
Cincinnati  or  St.  Louis  they  could  be  bought 
much  cheaper  for  the  Mississippi  Valley,  (and  so 
at  New  York  or  Philadelphia  for  the  Atlantic 
States.)  Plantation-supply  Stores  make  reason¬ 
able  advances  and  take  the  crop,  but  it  is  much 
better  to  have  means  to  operate  independently. 

In  conclusion,  cotton-raising  is  as  simple  as 
corn  raising.  To  raise  one  hill,  it  is — plow, 
plant,  hoe,  gather  and  sell ;  and  to  raise  a 
thousand  acres  it  is  but  one  hill  many  times. 
The  product  of  a  hand  is  ten  bales,  but  some 
wiU  raise  twenty  bales.  Cotton  is  not  a  sure 
crop,  as  I  had  formerly  supposed.  The  Aimy 
Worm,  Boll  Worm,  Blights,  Mildew,  etc.,  are 
some  of  its  enemies.  Of  300  acres  which  we 
cultivated  in  1864,  the  Army  worm  left  us  but 
19  bales,  and  from  200  to  300  bales  had  been 
raised  on  the  same  ground  in  good  seasons. 
Three  good  crops  in  five  is  as  much  as  can  be 
safely  counted  on.  There  is  hardly  a  negro  in 
the  cotton  region  but  knows  how  to  raise  cotton 
by  the  common  method,  but  enterprising  and 
ingenious  men  may  make  vast  improvements. 

I  IB—'  »  e* 

Coal  Tar  for  Preserving  Timber.  —  Vain- 
^  able  Experiments. 

Fourteen  years  ago  I  read  in  an  English 
journal  the  result  of  various  experiments  made 
by  some  scientific  gentleman  or  association,  to 
test  the  preservative  qualities  of  coal  tar;  these 
experiments  led  to  the  opinion  that  no  decided 
benefit  could  thus  be  derived  from  its  use.  Not 
satisfied  with  their  experiments,  I  tried  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  I  procured  four  pieces  of  4-inch  pine 
joist,  about  two  feet  in  length;  No.  1  received 
no  tar  at  all ;  No.  2  was  boiled  for  half  an  hour 
in  coal  tar;  No.  3  and  No.  4  were  coated  with 
hot  coal  tar  with  a  brush.  I  set  them  up  to 
dry,  but  No.  4  fell  down  into  a  heap  of  sand, 
and  before  it  could  be  got  out,  was  completely 
covered  with  sand.  It  occurred  to  me  that  this 
might  possibly  be  a  benefit;  so  in  a  few  days,  I 
gave  it  another  coat  of  tar  and  sand.  I  buried 


the  four  sticks  in  the  garden,  covering  them 
about  four  inches  in  depth,  and  two  feet  apart; 
they  weighed,  when  buried,  about  as  follows: 
No.  1,  Oi  lbs. ;  No.  2  and  3,  about  7  lbs.  each; 
No.  4,  7J^  lbs.  Two  years  afterward  I  dug  them 
up.  No.  1  weighed  11  lbs. ;  No.  2,  8  lbs.  3  ozs. ; 
No.  3, 9  lbs. ;  and  No.  4, 7i  lbs.  Five  years  after- 
vmrd,  they  were  dug  up  again ;  No.  1  weighed 
9i  lbs.,  and  showed  decided  signs  of  decaying; 
No.  3  was  also  slightly  decayed,  and  weighed 
104  lbs. ;  No.  2  was  sound,  and  weighed  84  lbs. 

At  the  end  of  nine  }'ears,  they  -were  again  ex¬ 
amined.  No.  1  (without  tar),  had  rotted  a'U'ay 
and  disappeared ;  No.  3  (coated  with  tar),  had 
also  rotted  very  much,  but  still  retained  its 
form ;  No.  2  (boiled  in  tar),  showed  signs  of  de- 
caj’-,  and  weighed  about  11  lbs;  the  one  coated 
with  tar  and  sand,  was  still  sound,  and  weighed 
8  lbs.  1  oz.  They  were  examined  again  a  year 
ago,  (13  5’'ears  in  the  ground) ;  no  trace  of  the 
one  coated  with  tar  could  be  found;  the  one 
boiled  in  tar  crumbled,  in  pieces  ;  but  the  one 
coated  with  tar  and  sand  'was  to  all  appearances 
as  sound  as  'U’hen  placed  there,  weighing  about 
8  lbs.  4  oz.  The  tar  and  sand  had  not  harden¬ 
ed  into  stone  as  I  had  hoped,  but  still  the  sun 
did  not  soften  it  when  exposed  for  a  long  time 
to  its  rays.  I  have  buried  it  again,  confident 
that  it  will  remain  in  its  present  condition  for 
many  years ;  in  fiict,  if  decay  is  superinduced  by 
moisture  mainly,  I  see  no  good  reason  why  this 
stick  should  rot  at  all,  for  it  is  thoroughly  coated 
with  the  tar  and  sand,  through  which  the  mois¬ 
ture  can  with  difficulty  penetrate.  That  it  has 
done  so  in  a  slight  degree,  is,  however  apparent 
from  its  increase  in  weight,  but  then  this  is  very 
slight  in  proportion  to  what  the  others  absorbed. 

About  the  same  time  I  prepared  four  similar 
blocks  of  w'ood  in  the  same  way,  and  placed 
them  in  an  exposed  position  on  the  roof  of  an 
outbuilding,  standing  them  on  end;  it  was  sum¬ 
mer,  and  the  one  coated  with  tar  and  sand,  lost 
the  greater  portion  of  its  covering  by  its  run¬ 
ning  off,  and  in  autumn  it  was  coated  again. 
Two  years  afterward  I  found  that  the  one  coat¬ 
ed  with  tar  and  sand,  had  decreased  in  weight 
about  two  ounces ;  the  one  boiled  in  tar,  about 
an  ounce;  the  one  coated  with  tar,  nearly  one 
pound;  and  the  one  without  tar,  a  pound  and 
three-quarters.  Five  years  after  they  were  exam¬ 
ined,  and  all  appeared  sound.  The  one  with¬ 
out  tar  weighed  two  pounds  and  a  quarter  less 
than  when  placed  there ;  the  one  coated  with 
tar  about  the  same;  the  one  boiled  in  tar,  a 
pound  less;  and  the  one  coated  with  tar  and 
sand,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  less.  Nine  years 
after  their  being  placed  on  the  roof,  the  one 
without  tar  was  partially  decayed  and  weighed 
nine  pounds;  the  one  coated  with  tar  was  de¬ 
cayed  almost  as  much,  except  that  it  retained 
its  shape ;  the  one  boiled  in  tar,  -was  to  all  ap¬ 
pearances  sound ;  and  the  one  coated  with  tar 
and  sand.  'U'as  certainly  so.  They  were  examin¬ 
ed  at  the  same  time  the  others  were  last  year. 
The  one  without  tar  had  rotted  and  blown 
away ;  a  portion  of  the  one  coated  with  tar  still 
remained,  but  rotting  rapidly;  the  one  boiled  in 
tar,  was  slightly  decayed  and  weighed  ten 
pounds;  the  one  with  tar  and  sand,  was 
perfectly  sound  and  weighed  seven  pounds, 
about  its  weight  when  placed  there. 

From  these  and  various  other  experiments  I 
have  made,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
while  coal  tar  may  contain  little  by  itself  that  will 
preserve  timber  from  rotting,  it  may  be  so  mixed 
and  combined  with  other  substances  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  moisture  from  penetrating  the  pores  of  the 
wood,  thereby  preventing  or  arresting  decay 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


[Apiux. 


Hints  on  the  Management  of  Connty 
Agricultural  Societies, 


These  are  among  the  most  important  helps 
to  agricultural  reform.  When  a  society  is  well 
managed,  its  influence  is  felt  in  every  house, 
and  in  almost  every  school  district  of  the  county, 
stimulating  the  minds  of  farmers  to  better 
methods  of  husbandry.  The  annual  fair  is  a 
great  educator,  bringing  thousands  of  people 
together,  with  the  results  of  their  industry,  and 
giving  them  the  opportunity  to  study  each  oth¬ 
er’s  improvements,  and  to  compare  notes.  Most 
of  these  county  societies  have  been  organized 
within  the  last  dozen  years,  a  very  few  only  go 
back  forty  years.  They  have  done  a  great  and 
good  work  for  tiie  country,  and  during  the  war 
we  have  reaped  the  fruits  of  their  labors,  in 
abundant  harvests,  though  hundreds  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  laborers  were  withdrawn  from  the 
farm,  because  machinery  and  horse-flesh  have 
so  largely  taken  the  place  of  human  sinews, 
and  because  the  soil  is  more  skillfully  cultivat¬ 
ed.  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  so  far  from  slack¬ 
ening  our  zeal 
in  husbandry, 
we  should  re¬ 
new  our  eSbrts 
to  keep  up  these 
societies,  with 
their  annual 
fairs,  and  to 
form  new  ones 
where  none 
have  been  or¬ 
ganized.  There 
are  yet  many 
counties  wiiere 
they  might  be 
established  and 
do  a  good  w’ork 
in  improving 
agriculture. 

The  need  of 
them  is  already 
felt,  and  there 
are  multitudes 
with  willing 
hearts  and 
hands  to  assist, 
ifthey  only  had 
leaders.  The 
first  requisite 
in  organizing  a 
county  society 
is,  to  have  a 

few  spirited  individuals  to  go  ahead  and  take 
the  responsibility.  There  is  no  better  season 
than  the  present  to  talk  the  matter  over,  to  or¬ 
ganize,  and  make  arrangements  for  the  fair  next 
fall.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  starting  a  society 
is  the  apprehension  that  the  thing  cannot  be 
made  to  pay.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  the  so¬ 
ciety  may  be  furnished  w’ith  a  permanent  income 
from  the  sale  of  life  memberships,  annual  mem¬ 
berships,  and  tickets  at  the  fall  fair.  A  com¬ 
mittee  should  be  appointed  in  each  town  to  con- 
vass  for  members.  If  the  life  memberships  are 
put  at  five  dollars,  and  the  annual  at  one  dollar, 
and  the  canvass  is  spirited,  a  thousand  dollars 
or  more  may  be  raised  from  these  sources  alone. 
Common  inducement  held  out  to  secure  mem¬ 
berships  are  the  .privilege  of  competing  for  pre¬ 
miums,  and  several  tickets  to  the  fair.  It  will  be 
safe  to  offer  half  the  sura  raised  in  premiums. 

The  place  of  holding  the  fair  is  matter  of 
considerable  importance.  A  citj’-,  or  large  vil¬ 


lage  is  generally  selected,  and  if  it  be  at  a  rail¬ 
road  center  or  steamboat  landing,  it  is  all  the 
better.  It  not  only  favors  the  gathering  of  the 
people,  but  what  is  quite,  as  important,  the 
transportation  of  stock,  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
manufactured  articles  for  the  exhibition.  Fre¬ 
quently  such  cities  can  be  induced  to  subscribe 
liberally  for  the  sake  of  having  the  fair  in  their 
vicinity.  The  bargain  is  usually  a  good  one, 
for  a  fair  with  its  ten  thousand  visitors  brings  a 
good  deal  of  trade  to  the  place.  Another  reason 
for  such  a  location  is  the  facility  it  ofiers  for  the 
exhibitiou  of  other  articles  than  the  products 
of  the  farm.  The  seat  of  our  large  manufac¬ 
tories  is  usually  found  in  these  places,  and  it  is 
exceedingly  desirable  that  the  products  of  the 
loom  and  of  the  anvil,  and  indeed  e^ery  branch 
of  human  industry  should  be  represented  by 
appropriate  specimens  at  the  agricultural  fair. 

The  organizing  and  managing  of  a  county 
society  involves  a  good  deal  of  labor,  but  there 
are  a  good  many  to  share  it,  and  it  brings  an 
ample  reward  to  every  lover  of  husbandry.  We 
say  then  to  our  friends  wiiere  no  Society  has  yet 
been  started,  take  it  up  and  make  a  beginning. 


GROUND  PLAN  OF  FARM  BUILDINGS. 


The  Groesbeck  Barn  Plans. 


We  present  this  month  the  plan  takii|g  the 
second  prize  ($100),  with  the  specifications,  or 
rather,  notes  accompanying  it.  It  needs,  how¬ 
ever,  a  few  words  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  some  of  its  many  points  of  excellence, 
as  well  as  to  some  of  its  defects. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  barn  is  a  very 
roomy  and-convenient  one,  though  entirely  upon 
one  level.  The  great  mass  of  the  fodder  is  in 
the  center,  and  the  stock  are  so  situated  as  to 
make  the  distribution  of  the  feed  of  all  kinds 
quite  convenient  and  direct,  supposing’that  cars 
(or  boxes  on  wiieels),  may  travel  from  one  end 
to  the  other  through  the  wings,  on  a  tramway. 
Such  an  arrangement  also  places  the  granary, 
root-cellar,  and  cook-room,  in  direct  communi¬ 
cation  with  all  the  stock.  There  are  lofts  above 
the  sheep  and  hog  wings,  ample  for  the  storing 
of  litter,  etc.,  and  the  room  here  might  easily  be 


increased  without  altering  the  plan.  The  ar¬ 
rangements  for  manure  are  very  complete,  and 
only  objectionable,  because,  if  it  is  not  thorough¬ 
ly  w'ell  taken  care  of  all  the  time,  bad  oders 
will  penetrate  the  stables,  especially  if  a  south 
wind  blows.  The  manure  shed  also  excludes 
the  sunlight  from  the  stables,  which,  though 
never  so  light,  ought,  at  some  time  of  the  day, 
to  get  the  full  light  of  the  sun  into  the  windows. 
It  greatly  promotes  the  health  of  the  cattle. 

The  plan  lacks  any  provision  for  the  carts 
and  wagons,  plows,  harrows..mowing  machines, 
and  other  implements.  It  seems  hardly  possible 
that  this  could  have  been  an  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  designer,  but  W'e  conclude  that  he 
intended  to  have  located  a  shed  in  the  yard  for 
this  purpose,  still,  this  is  a  great  blemish  in  the 
plan,  for  such  things  ought  to  be  close  at  hand, 
and  if  possible,  under  the  same  roof  with  the 
animals.  They  are  then,  of  course,  left  in  their 
places  when  done  with,  because  that  is  the  easi¬ 
est  for  the  men.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  a 
barn  so  arranged  that  the  men  can  do  right 
easier  than  they  can  do  wrong.  It  saves  a  great 
deal  of  scolding  and  annoyance. — An  excellent 

feature  of  this 
plan  is  that  the 
proprietor  can 
taking  a  hasty 
look,  even,  into 
his  establish¬ 
ment,  see  every 
animal  (except, 
perhaps,  the 
pigs  and  poul¬ 
try), — how  the 
stables  have 
been  cleaned 
out,  if  the  fod¬ 
dering  has  been 
properly  at¬ 
tended  to,  etc., 
and  all  at  a 
glance.  In  such 
a  barn,  every 
thing  out  o{ 
place,  shows, 
and  of  course, 
all  will  be  kept 
in  place  much 
more  surely 
than  in  one 
where  angles 
and  byways, 
afford  good 
places  to  tuck 
away  tools, 

pieces  of  harness,  brooms,  and  rubbish  of  various 
kinds.  The  barn  floor  going  through  the  build- 
ing,  is  excellent.  So  too,  are  the  spacious  warm 
yards  for  the  cattle.  It  is  also  a  feature  which 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  by  slight  mod¬ 
ifications  involving  the  shifting  of  the  sheep  or 
swine  further  off,  there  might  be  two  or  three 
times  the  number  of  cattle  or  horses  accommo¬ 
dated  that  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Groesbeck 
called  for,  or  that  are  here  provided  for. 

The  poultry  establishment  is  made  very  large 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  300  hens  that  the 
proposition  called  for.  In  our  engraving  of  it, 
we  have  reduced  the  size  of  the  yards  to  bring 
it  within  a  convenient  space.  It  wdll  be  noticed 
that  the  Poultry-house  is  designed  to  go  on  the 
end  of  the  Hog-house,  the  letters  A,  on  one, 
matching  the  same  letters  on  the  other.  The 
Poultry-yards  for  such  a  number  of  fowls  ought 
to  cover  an  extent  of  not  less  than  an  acre  of 
ground,  and  this,  cut  up  into  smaller  yards. 
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The  engravings  represent  the  front  and  rear 
views  of  the  barn,  and  also  a  plan  of  the  whole. 

Maih  Barkt. — The  Hay  and  Grain  Barn  is  the 
center,  with  wings  projecting  from  each  side 
for  distributing  fodder  conveniently  to  ani¬ 
mals  from  the  principal  Hay  Bays.  It  may  be 
taken  in  trucks  running  on  rails  through  the 
feeding  passages,  and  crossing  the  floor  of  the 
barn.  These  trucks  may  be  simply  large  boxes 
running  on  small  cast  iron  wheels.  The  Main 
Barn  measures  44  by  96,  with  16-feet'  posts  and 
a  hipped  roof.  This  form  of  roof  gives  greater 
room  for  hay  with  the  same  bight  of  post  and 
ridge  than  the  usual  slant  roof.  •  The  frame  is 
pine  throughout.  The  Thrashing-floor  is  12 
feet  wide,ruus 
through  the 
whole  length, 
and  has  lai’ge 
double  doors 
at  each  end, 

12  feet  wide 
and  12  feet 
high.  Over 
the  thrashing 
floor  and  a- 
bout  16  feet 
above  it  is  a 
loft.  On  each 
side  the  bays 
are  boarded 
up  to  the  bight  of  three  feet  from  the  floor, 
with  common  ceiling  boards.  The  floors  of  the 
bays  are  of  ll-inch  floor  plank,  and  2-inch  plank 
is  used  for  the  thrashing  floor. — All  the  roofs 
are  covered  with  hemlock  boards  and  shingled. 

The  Cow  St^ible. — The  wing  on  the  left  for 
20  cows,  etc.,  is  34x80 feet.  Running  through 
the  center  is  a  feeding  passage  6  feet  wide,  with 
a  door  at  each  end  6  feet  by  8  feet,  made  to  slide 
along  the  partition.  Each  stall  measures  x 
71  feet,  and  will  accommodate  two  cows.  The 
passage  be¬ 
hind  the  stalls 
is  5  feet  wide, 
and  commu¬ 
nicates  with 
the  cow-yard 
in  the  rear. 

There  are  3 
loose  boxes, 
each  measur¬ 
ing  8  feet  by 
12  feet,  on  the 
other  side  of 
the  passage ; 
and  occupy¬ 
ing  the  rest  of 
the  space  are: 

Worlo  Shop  and  room  for  the  storage  and  repair¬ 
ing  of  tools,  measuring  12  x  15  feet ;  a  Cook 
Boom  for  preparing  food  for  cattle,  with  a 
large  Root  Cellar  underneath ;  and  a  Granary, 
12  X  26  feet,  fitted  up  with  bins,  etc.,  for  grain. 
The  entire  floor  of  this  wing,  including  stalls 
and  passages,  except  in  the  rooms  indicated — 
should  be  floored  with  paving  stones,  laid  in 
cement,  and  the  interstices  filledwith  the  same. 

Sheep  Sheds. — Projecting  at  right  angles 
from  the  cow  wing  is  the  sheep  shed,  18  x  84 
feet,  with  a  gravel  floor  rammed  hard,  and 
a  loft  above  for  Hay.  From  this  there  are  five 
doors  each  5x8  feet  opening  into  the  yards. 
If  desired,  a  portion  of  this  shed  may  be  parti¬ 
tioned  off  for  straw  and  bedding  for  the  cattle. 

The  Horse  ard  Ox  Stable,  etc.— On  the 


right  of  the  main  barn  is  another  wing,  34  x  72 
feet,  arranged  with  stalls  for  oxen,  and  pens  for 
calves  and  bulls.  The  center  passage  is  6  feet 
wide.  ,  Three  of  the  stalls  are  5  x  feet,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  rear  passage,  and  three  are  6x9j  feet. 
The  ox  stalls  are  8x7^  feet.  The  Bull  pen  Ho. 
1,  is  12  X  16,  and  Ho.  2  is  12  x  12  feet.  There 
are  six  calf  pens,  each  6x8  feet,  an  open  or 
loose  box  12  x  14,  and  a  close  box  of  same  size. 

Manure, — At  the  rear  of  both  wings  are  ma¬ 
nure  vaults,  one  14  feet,  the  other  12  feet  wide, 
the  bottom  of  each  sunk  2  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  stable  floors,  and  paved  in  cement,  or 
grouted  so  as  to  be  perfectly  tight.  Into  these 
all  the  liquid  flows,  and  all  the  solid  manure  from 
the  stock  is  put.  Its  outer  walls  are  4$  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  between  that  and  the  roof  plate 


is  an  open  space  for  the  free  circulation  of  air. 

Hog  Pens. — At  right  angles  with  the  Horse 
stable  is  a  wing  for  swine.  Six  pens,  each  6 
Ijy  8  feet,  with  a  yard  opening  from  each,  and  a 
passage  way  in  front  along  the  whole  range. 
Beyond  this  is  a  room  for  preparing  the  food, 
■with  a  chimney  so  arranged  tl  at  the  extra  heat 
from  the  boiler  and  flue  may  je  taken  into  the 
hen  coops  beyond.  This  room  has  bins  for 
food  placed  along  the  side,  and  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  all  the  necessary  or  useful  fixtures. 


The  Poultry  House  opens  from  this  room 
and  is  divided  into  apartments,  as  in  the  plans, 
for  the  several  breeds  or  groups  of  fowls.  Each 
apartment,  8  x  16  feet,  contains  nests  and  roosts, 
and  other  conveniences,  as  feed  boxes,  ash  box¬ 
es  and  water  troughs.  Separate  rooms  are  sup¬ 
plied  for  setting  hens,  and  separate  coops  in  the 
yard  for  spring  chickens  and  for  fattening  fowls. 
The  whole  is  20  x  78  feet,  with  posts  9  feet  high. 
The  hen  yard  may  be  extended  indefinitely. 

The  Cattle  Yards  at  the  rear  of  the  barn 
may  be  made  as  large  as  is  desirable.  All  this 
range  of  buildings  is  designed  to  be  built  of 
wood  on  a  stone  foundation,  the  sides  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  vertical  boarding  and  battened,  and 
the  roofs  covered  with  shingles  or  slate. — There 
are  two  large  ventilators  on  the  top  of  the  main 


barn,  two  in  the  ends,  and  several  are  placed  at 
different  points  on  the  ridges  of  the  wings. 


Houses  of  Unburnt  Brick— Adobes. 


On  page  47,  we  asked  for  information  from 
any  who  had  employed  this  material  in  build¬ 
ing  at  the  Worth,  and  receive  in  response  the 
following  letter  from  W.  P.  Pack,  Hamilton  Co., 
Ohio.  The  subjoined  responses,  in  numbered 
paragraphs,  are  in  answer  to  several  questions 
which  were  proposed  to  him  by  us  after  re¬ 
ceiving  Ms  first  communication. — He  writes: 

“  From  a  wish  expressed  in  the  February 
number,  I  give  my  experience  with  houses  built 
of  unburnt  brick.  We  have  lived  in  one  for  the 
last  four,  years,  and  find  it  very  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable,  in 
almost  every 
respect.  The 
house  is  two 
stories  and  a 
half  high,  the 
walls  twelve 
inches  thick, 
with  a  rough 
fair  casting 
of  mortar  on 
the  outside.  It 
has  eaves  pro¬ 
jecting  four 
feet,  and  is 
40  feet  square. 
The  rough  casting  which  covers  the  walls  on  the 
exterior  seldom  comes  oft',  and  when  it  does,  the 
broken  place  is  easily  mended,  by  mixing  a  little 
coarse  mortar  and  spattering  it  on,  without  any 
other  preparation.  The  house  has  stood  four¬ 
teen  years,'  and  seems  likely  to  stand  three  times 
as  many  more.  Such  is  our  experience;  axid 
we  sincerely  hope  this  (if  you  think  it  worth 
a  place  in  the  Ajn.  Agriculturist)  will  be  of  some 
benefit  to  those  desiring  to  build  such  houses. 
1st. — The  manner  of  making  the  brick  is 

not  different 
from  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of 
the  common 
burnt  brick ; 
only  they  are 
fourteen  inch¬ 
es  in  length, 
6  inches  wide, 
and  4  inches 
in  thickness. 
2d.  The  brick 
for  this,  house 
were  made  in 
August,  and 
the  erection 
of  the  build¬ 
ing  was  commenced  in  the  succeeding  autumn. 

3d. — The  foiindation  of  stone  is  raised  about 
eighteen  inches  from  the  ground  all  around,  so 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  water  soaking  into 
the  brick.  The  rough  casting  on  the  outside 
also  prevents  any  dampness  from  entering.  A 
wet  brick  might  crack  to  pieces  if  frozen,  but 
an  unhurned  brick  will  not  absorb  near  so  much 
water  as  one  that  is  lurned. 

4th. — The  walls  arc  neither  stayed  nor  studded, 
nor  built  in  a  frame  of  any  kind,  and  arc  merely 
put  together  with  mud  mortar.  Neither  sand 
nor  lime  being  used.  The  rough  casting,  how¬ 
ever,  is  of  very  coarse  sand,  and  strong  lime. 
Very  much  must  depend  upon  the  excellence 
of  the  rough  casting,  and  the  wall  should 
be  left  rough  that  it  may  hold  on. 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm. 

No.  28. 


An  agent  of  the  Boston  Milling  and  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.  called  on  me  to  day  in  reference  to 
their  “Flour  of  Bone.” — It  seems  that  they 
have  invented  a  mill — designed  originally  I  be¬ 
lieve  for  crushing  quartz — which  will  reduce 
bones  to  a  much  finer  condition  than  any  other 
mill  hitherto  employed  for  this  purpose.  He 
showed  me  two  samples  of  the  bone  dust,  one 
about  as  fine  as  coarse  bran,  and  the  other  as 
fine  as  ordinary  wheat  flour.  I  have  seen  cal¬ 
cined  bones  reduced  nearly  as  fine,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  a  choice  specimen  of  superphos¬ 
phate  ;  but  never  supposed  it  possible  by  any 
mechanical  means  to  reduce  unburnt  bones  to 
such  an  extreme  state  of  subdivision. 

Since  the  agent  was  here,  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  the  coarse  sample  may  contain  an  un¬ 
due  proportion  of  the  fleshy  matter  of  the  bones, 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  finer  sample. 
But  in  this  I  may  be  mistaken,  for  I  see  from  a 
pamphlet  he  left  with  me  that  Dr.  Liebig, 
of  Baltimore,  found  in  the  “Flour  of  Bone”  4j 
per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  50  per  cent,  of  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime.  This  would  show  that  it  is  a 
pure  sample  of  the  best  quality  of  bones,  if  the 
analysis  be  of  a  fiiir  average  sample  of  all  sold. 
The  agent,  who  is  a  very  intelligent  man,  com¬ 
menced  to  explain  why  fine  bones  were  better 
than  coarse,  but  I  thought  this  was  a  point  on 
which  nothing  need  be  said.  I  told  him  I 
had  such  a  high  appreciation  of  their  invention, 
and  thought  so  much  of  fine  bone  dust,  that  I 
would  take  ten  tons  delivered  at  Rochester  at 
$40  per  ton.  Two  years  ago  I  bought  ten  tons 
of  coarse  bone  dust  for  $18  per  ton,  and  I 
thought  I  was  making  a  liberal  offer  now.  But 
the  price  he  said  was  $70  per  ton  in  Boston  ! 

Horticulturists  who  raise  high  priced  plants 
and  vegetables,  or  those  who  care  more  for  the 
pleasure  of  raising  good  crops  than  for  the 
profit,  may  perhaps  be  able  to  pay  such  a  price 
for  manure,  but  farmers,  except  in  rare  cases, 
cannot  afford  to  do  so.  We  must  bring  up  our 
land  by  slower  methods,  such  as  raising  clover, 
and  feeding  more  stock. 

I  would  like  to  use  more  artificial  manures. 
High  as  they  are,  I  would  not  willingly  give 
thent  up.  There  is  a  fascination  about  them, 
that  those  who  have  never  used  them  can  not 
appreciate.  They  are  so  easily  applied,  and  so 
quick  in  theh  action,  that  to  me  they  constitute 
one  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  farming.  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  proverbially  slow.  In  the  majority  of  j 
cases  you  have  to  wait  some  years  before  }mu 
get  the  full  benefit  of  any  improvement.  But 
with  a  good  artificial  manure  3'ou  see  the  effect 
in  a  few  days.  It  may  be  in  Boston  or  New 
York  to-day,  and  before  snow  flies  you  may 
have  the  whole  of  it  in  your  barns  or  cellars  in 
the  shape  of  golden  grain  or  big  potatoes.  But 
we  cannot  afford  to  pay  too  much  for  mere 
pleasure.  We  farm  for  a  livelihood.  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  a  big  crop,  but  if  it  costs  more 
than  it  comes  to,  we  shall  soon  get  tired  of  it. 

IVIannfacturers  would  do  well  to  bear  this  in 
mind.  We  want  their  manures.  We  will  take 
all  they  can  make.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  de¬ 
mand.  But  they  must  be  sold  at  such  a  price 
that  their  use  will  directly  or  indirectly  afford  a 
profit.  We  want  them  principally  to  give  us  a 
start  in  our  efforts  to  bring  up  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  We  can  afford  to  pay  a  little  more  for 
them,  for  this  purpose,  than  they  are  actually 
worth,  but  if  manufacturers  consult  their  own 


interest,  thej^  will  sell  at  the  lowest  rates  possible. 

When  I  told  the  ’Squire  I  had  offered  to  pay 
$400  for  ten  tons  of  bone  dust,  he  shut  one  eye 
and  remarked  internally:  “You  are  a- bigger 
fool  even  than  I  thought  j'ou  were.”  “  Give  me 
plenty  of  barn-yard  manure,”  he  said  aloud, 
“  and  you  are  welcome  to  all  your  bone  dust 
and  guano.”  I  am  used  to  this  kind  of  talk,  and 
pay  no  attention  to  it.  The  fiict  is,  I  think  more 
of  barn-yard  manure  than  he  does.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  object  I  have  in  using  artificial  fertilizers 
is,  to  enable  me  to  make  more  and  better  barn¬ 
yard  manure. — The  latter  costs  more  than  most 
people  think.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  who  draw 
an  immense  quantity  of  stable  manure  from  the 
city  to  use  on  their  nursery  land,  tell  me  that 
they  find  that  every  load  of  well  rotted  manure, 
by  the  time  it  is  spread  on  the  land,  costs  them 
five  dollars — and  they  certainly  know  how  to 
get  work  done  as  cheaply  as  you  and  I  can  hope 
to  do  it. — Frost  &  Co.,  of  the  Genesee  Valley 
Nurseries,  say  it  costs  them  $3,000  a  year  for 
manure.  Now  what  is  a  ton  of  well  rotted  ma¬ 
nure  worth  ?  It  contains,  say : 

10  lbs.  soluble  pho.sphate  of  lime,  worth  at  6c.  per  Ib. .  .60 
12  lbs.  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime,  worth  at  2o.  per  lb.  .24 


15  lbs.  polash.  worth  at  4c.  per  lb . . 60 

20  lbs.  ammonia,  worth  at  12c.  per  ib . . .  .2.40 

$3.84 


These  are  all  the  really  valuable  ingredients 
of  a  ton  of  manure.  The  carbonaceous  matter 
has  little  manurial  value,  or  if  it  had,  it  can  be 
obtained  on  almost  all  farms  at  a  nominal  sum. 
Apply  these  figures  to  a  ton  of  bone  dust.  It 


would  contain,  saj’': 

1000  lbs.  insoluble  phosphate,  at  2c . $20.00 

90  lbs.  ammonia,  at  12c .  10.80 


$30.80 

The  manufacturers  of  the  “  Flour  of  Bone  ” 
may  claim  that,  owing  to  its  extreme  fineness, 
the  phosphates  soon  become  soluble  in  the  soil, 
and  should  be  estimated  at  6c.  instead  of  2c.  per 
lb.  Were  this  the  case,  a  ton  would  be  worth 
$70  instead  of  $30.  But  bone  phosphate  is  not 
soluble ;  and  how  far  this  extreme  fineness,  by 
accelerating  decomposition,  favors  solubility — 
or  perhaps  more  correctly  speaking,  availability 
— is  a  matter  yet  to  be  tested.  I  have  known 
mineral  phosphate  ground  vere  fine,  but  they 
have  little  more  immediate  effect  than  so  mucli 
sand.  But  dissolve  them  in  acid,  and  they  make 
an  excellent  manure.  All  things  considered,  I 
think  my  off-hand  offer  of  $40  per  ton  is  about 
the  fair  thing.  It  may  prove  to  be  worth  more 
— that  is  to  say,  the  ingredients  may  be  more 
readily  available  to  plants — but  this  is  a  matter 
which  must  be  tested  in  the  field.  I  have 
estimated  it  liberally  so  far  as  chemistry  throws 
light  on  the  subject. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  the  best  way  to  use 
bone  dust  is,  to  compost  it  with  barn-j^ard  ma¬ 
nure.  In  “piling”  the  manure  in  the  spring, 
put  a  layer  of  manure  on  the  ground  six  or  eight 
inches  thick,  and  then  scatter  a  little  bone  dust 
over  it,  say  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  to  what  will 
make  a  ton  of  manure  whep  well  rotted.  Then 
throw  up  another  layer  of  dung,  and  scatter 
another  bushel  of  bone  dust  over  it,  and  tlien 
another  layer  of  manure,  and  so  on,  until  the 
heap  is  finished.  Let  it  be  turned  over  in 
August,  and  by  the  latter  part  of  September, 
after  you  have  got  in  your  winter  wheat,  it  will 
be  in  splendid  condition  for  applj'ing  to  grass 
laud.  There  is  no  better  top-dressing  than  this 
for  permanent  meadows ;  or  if  you  intend  to 
break  up  the  meadow  the  following  spring  for 
corn,  no  better  system  can  be  adopted. 

The  way  I  pile  my  manure  is,  to  throw  up 
directly  on  to  the  heap  all  the  manure  that  is 


near  it,  and  for  that  which  is  too  far  off  to  be 
handled  readily  in  this  way,  I  use  a  one-horse 
cart,  or  an  ox  cart  with  a  yoke  of  cattle.  In 
fact,  I  use  both,  as  in  this  way  you  can  keep  two 
men  loading  the  cart  all  the  time.  Three  men 
and  two  carts  will  soon  pile  up  a  big  heap 
of  manure.  Drawing  the  manure  in  a  cart  on 
to  the  top  of  the  heap  in  this  wajq  consolidates 
it  and  prevents  all  danger  from  too  rapid  fer¬ 
mentation.  Carts  are  better  than  wagons,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  only  handier,  but  the  manure 
can  be  dumped. — I  piled  my  manure  in  this  way 
last  spring,  but  did  not  use  it  in  the  fall.  I  am 
now  drawing  it  out  on  to  a  corn  stubble  for 
potatoes.  I  draw  it  while  the  ground  is  frozen. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  usually  desirable  to  plant 
potatoes  after  corn,  but  this  is  an  orchard  of 
apple  trees  just  coming  into  bearing,  and  I 
want  to  take  two  hoed  crops  in  succession,  and 
manure  the  land  at  the  same  time  for  the  benefit 
of  the  trees. 

I  know  that  there  is  a  general  impression  that 
manure  increases  the  rot  in  potatoes,  but  if  it  is 
thoroughly  decomposed,  I  have  no  fears  on  that 
score.  I  never  knew  artificial  manures  to  in¬ 
crease  the  rot.  In  fact,  in  an  experiment  I  made 
some  years  ago  on  a  warm  sandy  soil,  where  I 
had  eight  or  ten  plots  dressed  with  different  fer¬ 
tilizers,  the  plot  which  suffered  most  from  the 
disease  was  that  where  no  manure  of  any  kind 
was  used.  I  think  manure  is  usually  more 
needed,  and  will  pay  better,  on  potatoes  than  on 
almost  any  other  crop.  We  may  just  as  well 
raise  three  hundred  bushels  per  acre  as  one 
hundred.  Rich,  warm,  dry  soil ;  early  planting; 
a  good  variety ;  and  thorough  cultivation ;  these 
are  all  that  is  needed. 

In  this  section,  potatoes  are  said  to  do  best  on 
a  clover  sod  turned  over  just  previous  to  plant¬ 
ing.  The  usual  way  is,  to  plant  whole  potatoes 
in  hills  three  feet  apart.  Planting  in  hills  is  less 
labor  than  planting  in  drills,  and  you  can  use 
the  cultivator  both  ways,  and  thus  keep  the  land 
clean  and  mellow  with  little  hand  hoeing.  It  is 
also  less  labor  to  dig  them.  On  the  other  hand, 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  planting  in 
drills  gives  the  largest  yield,  and  if  the  cultivator 
is  used  as  soon  as  the  rows  can  be  distinguished, 
and  is  used  once  a  week  as  loug'as  there  is  no 
danger  of  disturbing  the  young  tubers,  the  land 
can  be  kept  clean  with  very  little  hand  hoeing. 

The  fact  is,  we  must  give  up  hand  hoeing.  A 
good  steel-toothed  cultivator,  with  a  strong, 
steady  horse,  and  a  careful  driver,  is  Avorth  a 
dozen  hand  hoes  among  either  corn  or  potatoes. 

I  dislike  to  see  a  man  puttering  round  a  hill  of 
corn  with  a  hoe,  going  through  a  set  of  motions 
that  have  been  handed  down  from  the  days  be¬ 
fore  cultivators  were  invented.  The}'-  may  have 
been  useful  then,  but  are  noAV  entirely  unneces¬ 
sary.  There  is  Avork  enough  to  be  done  on  a 
farm  Avilhout  Avasting  time  in  such  a  tedious 
performance.  Let  the  laud  be  Avell  ploAved, 
and  the  surface  be  harroAved  and  rolled,  until  it 
is  as  melloAV  as  a  garden  before  planting,  and 
little  hand  hoeing  will  be  needed. 

I  think  an  improvement  could  be  made  in  the 
form  of  our  cultivators.  If  the  outside  tooth, 
that  runs  nearest  the  hill,  had  a  straight  steel 
blade  Avlth  a  knife  at  the  bottom  turned  inside, 
and  a  little  backAvards,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  weeds, 
the  cultiA’-ator  could  be  run  within  an  inch  of 
the  young  corn  without  disturbing  it,  or  throw¬ 
ing  up  any  dirt.  Such  horse  hoes  or  “  scuffles” 
are  used  in  England  among  the  roAvs  of  turnips, 
and  can  be  guided  much  straighter  than  any¬ 
thing  we  have.  With  an  ordinary  cultivator 
tooth,  or  even  Avith  the  inverted  mould-board  on 
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the  Remington  Horse  Hoe,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  close  you  can  run  to  the  hill  without 
disturbing  it. 

A  gentleman  called  here  to-day  from  Cortland 
County,  inquiring  for  a  firm.  He  had  sold  his 
and  wanted  another  in  the  “  fruit  region.”  He 
had  been  to  look  at  one  in  this  neighborhood, 
but  the  buildings  and  fences  were  too  much  out 
of  repair  to  suit  him.  It  costs  so  much  to  build 
now  that  farmers  appreciate,  as  never  before, 
improvements  of  this  kind.  I  have  never  known 
so  many  inquiries  for  farms  as  the  present  spring. 
I  do  not  think  land  has  advanced  so  very  much, 
but  it  is  certainly  easier  to  sell  flirms  than  before 
the  war.  This  man  sold  his  farm  for  ,$80  per 
acre.  He  had  a  dozen  cows  which  he  sold  at 
auction,  and  they  averaged  $78  a  head ! 

Milch  cows  are  higher  than  beef  cattle — that 
is,  a  cow  with  a  calf  will  sell  for  more  than  the 
same  cow  would  if  well  fattened.  They  are 
fully  20  per  cent,  higher  than  at  this  time  last 
year.  Ho  other  branch  of  farming  has  paid  so 
well  during  the  last  two  years  as  dairying.  In¬ 
stead  of  buying  cows  at  these  extreme  rates, 
however,  it  will  be  better  to  feed  those  we  have 
more  liberally,  and  see  if  we  cannot  get  as  much 
butter  from  six  cows  as  Ave  ordinarily  do  from 
ten.  If  the  six  cows  Avere  fed  Avith  extra  food 
costing  less  than  half  what  Ave  should  have  to 
pay  for  four  iiCAV  coavs,  I  feel  sure  that  they 
Avould  produce  more  butter  than  ten  cows  kept 
in  the  usual  Avay. — I  can  see  no  reason  Avhy  it 
Avill  not  pay  to  feed  coavs  meal,  even  when  they 
have  good  pasture.  We  may  not  get  more  milk, 
but  if  the  coAV  is  a  good  one,  it  will  certainly  be 
richer.  I  am  feeding  my  cows,  and  have  been 
all  Avinter,  three  quarts  of  corn  and  pea  meal  a 
day,  and  propose  to  continue  it  after  they  are 
turned  to  grass. 

I  know  there  are  those  Avho  think  corn  meal 
is  too  heating  for  milch  cows — that  it  Avill  dry 
them  up,  or  that  the  cream  Avill  be  ropy.  If  the 
cow  has  plenty  of  succulent  grass,  hoAvever,  I 
do  not  see  Avhy  such  should  be  the  case.  It  is 
only  adding  the  nutritious  matter  Avhich  is  ordi¬ 
narily  deficient  in  poor  grass.  You  say  corn 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  oil  and  starch,  and 
but  little  nitrogen  and  mineral  matter.  This  is 
true,  but  let  me  tell  you  a  fact  Avhich  I  cannot 
now  stop  to  explain  :  Poor,  rank  grass  contains 
more  nitrogen  and  more  mineral  matter  than 
rich  sweet  grass.  I  mean  it  contains  a  higher 
percentage.  It  does  not  really  contain  more,  but 
having  less  of  starch,  oil,  etc.,  the  percentage  of 
nitrogen  and  ash  is  higher.  It  does  not  contain 
too  much  nitrogen,  but  too  little  starch  and  oil. 
Corn  meal  Avill  supply  these. 

You  don’t  understand  this?  You  can’t  see 
why  poor  grass  should  contain  more  nitrogen 
then  good  grass?  Perhaps  not.  Such,  however, 
is  the  fact.  The  same  is  true  of  poor  Avheat.  It 
contains  more  gluten  (nitrogen)  than  good  Avheat 
— that  is,  a  higher  percentage.  It  is  deficient  in 
starch.  If  you  should  take  two  sheep,  exactly 
the  same  Aveight,  and  kill  one  Avhile  it  Avas  thin, 
you  Avould  find  it  contained  a  higher  percentage 
of  nitrogen  and  mineral  matter  (bones)  than  the 
other  sheep  kept  till  it  Avas  quite  fat.  Of  course 
tliere  Avould  be  just  as  much  nitrogen  and  bones 
in  the  latter,  but  the  percentage  would  be  less — 
simply  because  there  is  much  more  fat.  It  is  so 
of  lean  grass,  and  lean  wheat.  You  have  the 
bones  and  the  skin,  (the  ash  and  the  nitrogen), 
but  you  lack  the  fat. 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  better  to  make  the 
grass  fat  than  to  fry  to  furnish  the  fat  by  giving 
the  cows  grain ;  but  you  cannot  make  rich,  fat 


grass  in  a  month,  and  unless  you  have  the  very 
best  of  meadoAvs,  you  had  better  feed  a  little 
grain  till  you  can  improve  your  grass  land. 
The  Doctor  feeds  his  cows  meal,  shorts,  etc.,  all 
summer,  and  gets  large  returns.  I  suppose  he 
“  slops  ”  them ;  at  least  he  makes  the  meal  into 
“  pudding  ”  with  hot  water.  This  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  the  better  way,  but  merely  steeping  the  meal 
in  cold  water  for  24  hours  is  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  over  feeding  it  dry,  or  of  wetting  it  just 
at  the  time. 

If  it  turns  out,  hoAvever,  that  corn  meal  is  too 
heating,  I  will  substitute  crushed  oats.  But  I 
have  great  faith  in  corn  meal.  Many  object  to 
feeding  horses  corn  meal  in  summer  on  account 
of  its  “  heating  ”  properties,  and  yet  at  the  West 
horses  are  fed  almost  exclusively  on  this  grain, 
and  the  Third  Avenue  R.  R.  Horses  in  New 
York  are  fed  more  corn  meal  than  hay — if  I  re¬ 
collect  right,  about  17  lbs.  of  corn  meal  and 
15  lbs.  of  ripe  timothy  hay,  chaffed.  After  re¬ 
peated  experiments,  it  is  said  this  proves  to  be 
the  best  daily  diet  for  a  hard  working  horse. 
Such  may  be  the  case  with  cows ;  corn  may  be 
heating  simply  because  it  is  very  nutritious. 

It  is  said,  you  know,  that  the  celebrated  Oaks 
cow,  the  first  year  after  she  Avas  purchased, 
gave  on  ordinary  food  180  lbs.  of  butter  in  the 
season.  The  next  year  she  had  12  bushels  of 
corn  meal  and  then  gave  300  lbs.  of  butter.  The 
next  j^ear  she  Avas  alloAved  35  bushels,  and  gave 
over  400  lbs.  of  butter !  According  to  this,  a 
bushel  of  corn  meal  gaAm  6  to  10  lbs.  of  butter. 
This,  at  present  prices,  will  give  a  handsome 
profit,  as  butter  is  high  and  corn  meal  very  Ioav. 

According  to  the  last  Census,  the  yield  of  but¬ 
ter  per  COAV  in  the  Middle  States  was  only  87 
lbs.  a  year,  and  in  the  New  England  States  75 
lbs.,  and  in  the  Western  States  only  58  lbs. ! 
Loav  as  are  these  figures,  the  returns  in  1850 
Avere  lower  still,  slioAving  an  improvement. 
During  the  last  tAVO  or  three  years  the  high 
prices  of  butter  and  cheese  have  unquestionably 
stimulated  production.  We  are  feeding  higher 
than  ever  before,  and  I  never  knew  so  much 
butter  produced  as  during  last  firll  and  early 
Avinter.  Tn  my  OAvn  case,  we  made  three  times 
as  much  butter  after  October  as  during  the  same 
period  the  year  before. 

It  is  a  little  risky  buying  coavs  at  present 
prices.  I  am  aware  that  a  good  coav  is  worth 
$100  at  the  present  price  of  butter  and  cheese, 
and  it  Avould  pay  to  purchase  frcalY ,  provided 
the  same  coav  be  Avorth  $100  next  spring.  If, 
however,  Ave  should  lose  $25  or  $50  on  the  coav, 
it  Avill  take  out  a  large  slice  from  the  profits.  In 
this,  as  in  many  other  operations,  avc  get  a  big 
interest,  but  lose  half  our  capital.  Our  safest 
policy  is,  to  feed  the  cows  we  have  liberally 
rather  than  to  buy  more. 

“But  supposing  you  have  more  grass  than 
your  COAVS  will  consume?”  Reserve  a  portion 
of  it  for  hay.  Probably  cows  will  be  cheaper 
next  fall  and  you  will  be  then  in  a  condition  to 
purchase  to  advantage.  If  you  cannot  inoAV  your 
meadows,  keep  more  sheep.  If  I  mistake  not, 
sheep  Avill  be  bought  reasonably  after  next  shear¬ 
ing.  The  “gas-tar”  Merino  fever  is  abating. 
The  rage  is  noAV  for  dairy  cows.  But  do  not  be 
carried  away  with  it.  Wc  live  in  uncertain 
times.  Prices  are  inflated ;  they  wilt  subside  till 
they  find  their  level  and  probably  go  beloAV  it. 

Think  of  it.  In  the  fivll  of  1861,  in  the  dairy 
districts  of  this  State,  old  cows  were  bought  by 
the  hundred  at  from  $8  to  $15  a  head,  and 
slaughtered  for  heef!  It  was  at  this  very  time 
that  I  urged  farmers  in  the  wheat  districts  to 
buy  cows  and  pay  more  attention  to  the  dairy. 
We  need  more  stock  to  make  manure,  and  I 


thought,  and  still  think,  Ave  can  make  more 
money  from  dairy  coavs  than  from  sheep.  But, 
as  I  said  before,  just  for  the  time  being  it  may 
pay  better  to  buy  sheep  than  to  buy  coavs. 

For  one,  I  shaft  be  very  thankful  Avhen  things 
find  their  natural  level,  and  we  liaAm  done  with 
these  violent  fluctuations.  A  farmer  now-a- 
days  has  to  study  financial  questions  as  much  as 
a  stock  jobber — in  fact  more,  as  he  must  look 
farther  ahead.  I  am  tired  of  it,  and  long  for  a 
settled  condition  of  affairs.  Then  I  Avill  keep  a 
good  dairy  of  cows.  I  believe,  on  most  farms, 
we  can  raise  as  much  grain  (not  as  many  acres) 
as  we  now  do  and  keep  ten  head  of  cows  on  the 
hundred  acres.  We  shall  also  raise  our  OAvn 
cows  and  keep  a  few  mutton  sheep  and  some 
nice  “porker”  pigs  into  the  bargain. 

I  have  learned  one  thing  the  past  winter.  It 
is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  fatten  cattle  if  you 
have  plenty  of  hay  and  grain.  But  without  hay 
or  roots,  no  matter  hoAV  much  straw  and  corn 
stalks  you  have,  a  liberal  alloAvance  of  grain  will 
not,  to  state  it  mildly,  fat  an  ill-bred  ox  rapidly. 

In  this  section  hay,  in  proportion  to  nutriment, 
is  an  expensive  food.  Corn  is  usually  much  the 
cheaper  article.  I  do  not  mean  cheaper  to  raise, 
for  such  is  not  the  case,  but  cheaper  at  the  price 
at  Avhich  the  tAvo  articles  are  usually  sold.  In 
other  AA’ords,  AAm  can  sell  our  hay  for  more  than 
it  is  Avorth — or  rather  Ave  can  use  cheaper  food. 
But  doing  so,  however,  we  should  soon  im¬ 
poverish  our  fiirms. 

If  we  had  plenty  of  turnips,  rutabagas,  or 
mangold  wurzel,  we  could  turn  out  lots  of  good 
cattle  Avithout  hay,  and  I  am  satisfied  Ave  must 
raise  more  roots  before  avc  can  fat  cattle  in  win¬ 
ter  to  the  best  advantage.  Strap-leaf,  or  some 
other  late  sown  and  easily  raised  variety  for  use 
till  Christmas ;  then  rutabagas ;  and  in  spring 
mangolds  or  beets.  But  we  need  good  cellars 
and  convenient  arrangements  for  gathering, 
storing  and  feeding  them.  They  are  a  heavy 
crop  in  proportion  to  nutriment,  and  unless  the 
arrangements  for  handling  them  are  convenient, 
the  labor  will  soon  eat  up  their  value. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  beets,  mangold 
wurzel  and  cabbage,  are  the  best  “ roots”  for  us 
to  raise  in  this  climate.  I  raised  tAvo  thousand 
head  or  more  of  cabbage  last  year,  and  propose 
to  raise  more  this.  Thej^  are  admirable  for 
milch  cows  in  the  fall  and  in  the  spring.  They 
are  about  as  nutritious  as  rutabagas,  but  do  not 
taint  the  milk,  and  jmu  can  grow,  proAuded  the 
land  is  rich  enough,  a  far  greater  Aveight  per  acre. 

Four  or  five  ounces  of  seed,  sown  early  in  a 
bed  of  tAVO  or  three  square  rods,  aauII  give  plants 
enough  for  an  acre.  They  need  not  be  set  out  till 
all  other  planting  is  over.  Bet  the  ground  be 
made  rich  with  well  rotted  manure,  and  Avhen  the 
plants  are  set  out,  put  a  teaspoonful  or  so  of 
superphosphate  or  plaster  in  or  about  the  hole 
to  give  the  plants  a  good  start.  Nothing  so 
good  as  superphosphate  for  cabbage,  especially 
in  the  seed  bed.  All  the  cultivation  that  is  re¬ 
quired  after  the  plants  are  set  out  is  a  free  use 
of  the  horse  hoe.  This  is  the  main  point.  You 
cannot  cultivate  them  too  frequentlj''.  A  horse 
hoe  Avill  stir  the  ground  deeper  and  more  thor¬ 
oughly  than  it  can  be  done  by  hand,  and  con¬ 
sequently  cabbage  can  be  groAvn  as  a  field  crop 
far  cheaper  than  in  a  garden.  Fresh  soil  is  best, 
as  there  is  less  danger  from  insects,  club-foot, 
etc.  It  is  said  that  a  rather  heavy  loam  is  de¬ 
sirable  ;  but  I  am  going  to  try  them  on  some  re¬ 
cently  drained  mucky  land,  and  expect  a  good 
crop,  as  the  soil  is  certainly  rich.  A  good  dres¬ 
sing  of  wood  ashes  would  help.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  best  preventative  for  club-foot. 
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Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

To  Prevent  Cisterns  Overflowing. 

We  are  indebted  to  “E.  W.  L.,”  of  Schenec¬ 
tady,  for  the  following  suggestion,  which,  though 
directly  applicable  only  to  few  cisterns  perhaps, 
nevertheless  indicates  a  good  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  overflow  of  water  from  cisterns  not 
provided  with  discharge  pipes.  Our  correspond¬ 
ent  saj^s  of  it :  “  It  costs  but  a  trifle,  and  is  of 
great  value  to  any  one  who  has  had 
to  get  up  at  night  to  turn  off  the 
water  pipe  of  his  cistern,  knowing 
the  consequence  of  an  overflow 
would  be  a  great  injury  to  the  cis¬ 
tern  at  least.  A  conductor  leads 
from  the  roof  of  the  house  into  the 
cistern  box,  I>,  and  directly  under 
this  conductor,  and  inside  of  the 
cistern-box,  is  a  little  tin  gutter  14 
inches  long,  3  inches  wide,  and  2 
inches  deep,  that  is  fastened  as  seen 
in  fig.  2,  by  a  hinge  to  the  curb,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  water  flowing 
into  it  from  above  may  be  turned 
into  the  cistern,  (fig.  1,)  or  into  a 
trough  on  the  outside,  (fig.  2,)  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  little  trough  is  tilted 
one  w'ay  or  the  other.  This  tilting 
is  effected  by  a  rod  having  a  float 
at  the  end  hung  upon  the  underside 
of  the  trough,  as  seen  in  fig.  2.  The 
weight  of  the  rod  and  float  when  the 
water  is  low,  turn  the  flow  into  the 
cistern,  but  when  the  w'atcr  rises  to 
the  full  bight,  the  rod  being  of  exactly  the  right 
length,  the  float  will  rise  and  turn  thew'ater  off. 
The  float  is  a  gallon  can  thoroughly  painted.” 


fan  when  the  fan  is  in  motion,  the  opening  be¬ 
ing  conical.  3d,  That  the  fans  being  set  upon 
a  solid  disk,  the  current  of  air  which  enters  from 
one  side  can  not  mingle  with  that  from  the 
other  side,  and  so  create  uneven  currents  in  the 
blast.' i  The  result  of  this  simple  structure  is, 
that  the  blast  is  an  uniform,  even  one,  like  the 
smoothly  flowing  water  of  a  mill  race,  while 
that  in  an  ordinary  fvn-mill  more  resembles  the 
turbulent  stream  which  constitutes  the  wake  of 
a  paddle-M’heel  steamer.  The  arrangement  of 
screens  and  sieves  differs  in  no  essential  partic¬ 
ular  from  those  of  mills  in  common  use,  and 
any  ordinary  mill  may  be  altered  with  compara¬ 
tively  small  expense  to  one  of  the  improved  kind. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  advantages.  1st,  The 
W’ork  is  done  better ;  that  is,  all  the  common 
work  of  cleaning  grain  for  market.  2d,  In  se¬ 
lecting  seed  grain,  or  grass  seed,  the  results  are 
very  marked,  w’hen  reasonable  care  is  taken.  The 
separation  of  different  grains,  wheat  from  oats, 
being  effected,  of  course  no  chess  would  be  left 
with  the  seed,  and  no  cockle,  thistle  seed, 
mustard,  or  charlock.  This  is  not  all  done  by 
the  blast,  or  all  at  once,  but  the  separation  of 
the  larger  seeds  is  effected  by  it.  The  inventor 
asserts  his  ability  to  separate  from  clover  seed 
every  seed  of  red  sorrel,  and  of  course  dock. 


An  Improvement  in  Fan  Mills. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  improvements  in 
farm  machineiy,  which  has  recently  been 
brought  out,  is  one  in  Fanning  Mills  which  has 
come  under  our  notice  within  a  few  weeks  past. 
Our  illustrations  exhibit  at  first  sight  little  that 
would  strike  one  as  peculiar,  a  closer  view,  with 
a  little  explanation,  will  show  the  principles  in¬ 
volved.  In  an  ordinary  Fan-mill  blast  the  out¬ 
sides  of  the  current  move  so  much  fxster  than 
the  interior,  that  eddies  of  air  are  caused,  and 
even  reflowing  currents,  so  that  the  separation 
which  is  effected  is  of  a  very  imperfect  charac¬ 
ter.  In  the  invention  under  consideration,  the 
structure  of  the  fan  is  such,  1st,  the  middle  por¬ 
tions  of  the  fan-blades  being  broader  than  the 
ends,  that  the  ends  will  not  throw  a  stronger 
blast  than  the  middle.  2d,  That  the  air  from 
either  cud  has  free  access  to  the  middle  of  the 
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aster,  and  other  lighter  seeds.  This  alone 
is  a  very  great  advantage.  3d,  The  selection 
of  the  heaviest  and  plumpest  grains  only 
for  seed,  is  accomplished  with  great  accuracy. 
From  a  lot  of  wheat,  which  weighed  58  lbs.  to 
the  bushel,  we  believe,  Mr.  Leach  selected  for 
seed  a  quantity  which  weighed  65  lbs.  to  the 
bushel,  passing  it  through  with  a  strong  blast 
several  times.  We  have  seen  enough  of  the 
operation  of  the  machine  to  be  satisfied  that  we 
do  not  overstate  the  matter.  It  was  shown  at 
Albany,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society,  and  elicited  high  commenda¬ 
tion,  and  greatly  pleases  practical  men  of  our 
acquaintance  who  have  it  in  use.  The  inventor 
is  Mr.  George  Leach,  of  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Convenient  Grain  Bin. 


We  noticed,  at  Thorndale,  last  month,  grain 
bins  which  recalled  painfully  the  strains  of 
body,  and  rushes  of  blood  to  the  head,  that  are 
very  often  experienced,  in  getting  grain,  or 
meal  from  a  deep  bin  when  the  supply  rims  low, 


because  in  these  bins,  all  such  trouble  is 
avoided.  We  have  seen  bius  in  whieh  the  top 


one  of  the  front  boards  was  hinged  to  be  let 
down,  when  the  grain  got  below  it ;  but  in  these 
itco  boards  were  hinged,  as  shown  in  the  cut, 
being  fastened  up  by  hooks  at  the  ends,  and  let 
down  one  after  the  other,  as  desired.  The 
front  edge  of  the  bin  was  about  4i  feet  high. 


How  to  Catch  Gophers— Traps,  etc. 

We  of  the  East  only  know  goiihers  by  reputa¬ 
tion.  They  do  things  on  a  big  scale  out  West, 
and  the  gopher  is  the  Western  improvement  on 
our  little  blind  mole.  The  improvements — pa¬ 
tent,  ifnot  patented — are :  1st,  in  size,  the  animal 
being  nearlj^  as  large  as  a  muskrat ;  2d,  insight, 
for  he  sees  well  by  day  or  night;  3d,  in  amount 
and  quality  of  food,  for  instead  of  eating  insects, 
he  eats  corn  and  other  grains,  and  vegetable 
products;  4th,  in  his  ability  to  carry  off  that 
which  he  does  not  eat,  for  wdiichthe  ‘beastie’  is 
provided  with  cheek  pouches  that  will  together 
hold  nearly  a  teacupful  of  grain.  He  digs  bur¬ 
rows,  and  “  ravages  ”  in  proportion  to  his  size. 
It  is  of  course  very  desirable  to  know  how  to 
destroy  these  pests,  for  when  numerous,  as  they 
are  in  many  localities,  they  are  a  serious  nui¬ 
sance,  and  being  nocturnal  in  their  habits  and 
very  shy,  they  are  hard  to  take.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  there  have  been  several  devices  sent  to  us. 
Mr.  John  W.  Barnett,  of  Pierce  Co.,  Wis.,  is 
successful  in  the  use  of  the  common  steel  trap, 
arranged  as  in  fig.  1.  He  digs  down  a  square 
hole  so  as  to  cut  a  gopher  gallery  (A,)  a  few  feet 
from  where  it  comes  out  to  the  light,  cleans  out 
all  the  dirt,  and' making  a  depression  in  the  track, 
sets  a  steel  trap  in  it,  and  fastens  it  with  a  chain, 
covering  it  over  with  firm  dirt.  Then  he 
covers  the  hole  with  a  board  (B),  and  throws 


Fig.  1. — STEEL  TRAP  SET  FOR  GOPHERS. 

earth  over  it  to  exclude  the  light.  He  speaks 
confidently  of  it  and  says,  “just  so  sure  as  there 
is  a  gopher  in  that  hole  you  will  catch  him.” 

A  form  of  trap  or  snare  for  gophers  is  de¬ 
scribed  and  figured  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Smizer,  St. 
Louis  Co.,  Mo.  This  is  shown  in  figs.  2  and  3. 
It  wili  be  seen  that  the  apparatus  consists  of  a 
spring  pole  (A:),  to  which  is  attached  a  cord  and 
noose  (Aand  J),aml  a  string  with  a  trigger  (A  and  ff). 
This  is  set  in  the  following  manner.  A  place  is 
dug  as  wide  as  the  breadth  of  the  spade,  and  an 
inch  deeper  than  the  gallery.  The  face  of  the 
excavation  next  the  hole  is  made  even  and  per- 
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pendiculiir ;  then,  four  inches  back  the  spade  is 
set  in  until  it  comes  through  into  the  gallery, 
and  after  working  it  a  little  back  and  forth,  it  is 
lifted  carefuily  out.  The  hole  is  then  cleared 
of  all  earth  that  may  have  crumbled  down,  and 


the  wire  noose  inserted  through  the  cut  made 
by  the  spade,  and  spread  wide.  A  stake  (D),  2 
feet  in  length,  and  having  a  pin  (E)  through  it, 
and  a  notch  {F)  about  as  indicated  in  fig.  2,  is 
then  driven  a  little  in  front  of  the  hole.  The 
board,  c,  which  is  about  20  inches  long,  is  then 
suspended,  by  the  hole  B,  upon  the  pin  in  the 
stake,  close  against  the  perpendicular  face,  shut- 
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ting  the  hole.  The  pole  is  then 
bent  down,  the  cord  (i)  attached  to 
the  wire  loop,  and  the  trigger,  the 
string  being  made  the  right  length, 
is  inserted  between  the  notches  a  in 
the  board,  and/,  in  the  stake.  The  gopher  touch¬ 
ing  the  board  with  his  nose  will  release  the  trig¬ 
ger,  and  be  caught  around  the  body  by  the  noose. 
Mr.  Smizer  says :  “  I  have  tried  many  ways  to 
catch  gophers,  and  this  is  simple,  cheap,  and 
sure  to  catch  and  kill  them,  and  is  the  best  I 
ever  tried.  I  caught  45  last  spring  with  three 
traps ;  and  the  whole  cost  was  not  25  cents.” 

J.  B.  Quin  by,  of  Davis  Co.,  Kansas,  describes 
his  way  of  killing  gophers  as  follows :  “Armed 
with  a  weapon  something  similar  to  a  fish  spear, 
visit  the  ground  infested  by  them  early  in  the 
morning  (before  sunrise),  or  a  little  before  sun¬ 
down,  and  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  search 
until  you  find  one  of  their  holes  opened.  Take 
your  stand  back  of  it,  holding  j'our  spear  within 
a  foot  of  the  hole,  and  ready  poised  for  aetion. 
Soon  you  will  hear  the  gopher  at  work,  and  di¬ 
rectly  he  will  come  to  the  surfirce,  pushing  his 
load  of  dirt  before  him.  As  soon  as  you  can 
see  his  shoulders,  pin  him  with  your  spear,  and 
look  for  more  holes,  and  my  word  for  it,  if  they 
are  plenty,  you  can  bag  more  game  in  an  hour 
than  you  can  with  all  your  traps.  Gophers  sel¬ 
dom  come  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  pleas- 
Mit  weather,  excepting  for  an  hour  or  so  morn¬ 
ing  and  cv'ening,  and  they  seldom  show  more 
than  part  of  their  bodies.  After  opening  a  hole 
a  few  minutes  suffices  to  throw  out  what  dirt 
they  wish,  and  they  immediately  close  it  up.  A 
little  practice  will  make  experts  of  most  any  one.” 


The  Weeds  of  the  Flax  Field. 


The  flax  crop  is  liable  to  be  infested  by  the 
ordinary  field  weeds,  and  besides  these,  there 
are  two  which  seem  to  be  quite  peculiar  to  it, 
the  False  Flax,  and  Flax  Dodder.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  seeds  of  these  weeds,  being  intro¬ 
duced  with  imported  flax  seed,  vegetate  freely, 
and  flourish  the  first  year,  but  do  not  perpetu¬ 
ate  themselves  to  any  considerable  extent  in  oui 
climate,  as  do  the  majority  of  foreign  weeds. 


Indeed  several  of  the  English  writers  have  rec¬ 
ommended  the  use 
of  American  seed 
as  one  means  of 
ensuring  freedom 
from  these  weeds. 

Falsk  Flax,  al¬ 
so  called  Wild 
Fla.x,  and  by  the 
rather  extrava¬ 
gant  name  of  Gold 
of  Pleasure,  is  Ca- 
melina  sativa  of 
the  botanists.  It 
was  formerly  sup¬ 
posed  that  flax 
degenerated  into 
this  plant,  just  as 
some  persons  sup¬ 
pose  that  wheat 
turns  to  chess,  or 
that  potatoes  mix 
in  the  hill.  This 
plant  is  still  more 
Avidely  separated 
from  flax  than 
the  chess  is  from 
wheat,  and  only 
those  persons 
ignorant  of  plant 
structure  believe  Fig-  1.— false  flax, 
in  these  sudden  transformations.  The  False 
Flax  belongs  to  the  Cruciferm,  or  Mustard  Fam¬ 
ily,  and  in  the  structure  of  its  flowers  closely 
resembles  the  Mustard.  It  is  an  annual,  grow¬ 
ing  about  18  inches  high,  with  its  smoothish 
stem  leaves  sessile  upon  the  stem,  and  having  an 
arrow  shaped  base.  The  figure  shows  the  up¬ 
per  portion  of  a  stem  somewhat  reduced  in  size, 
and  at  the  left  hand  a  seed  pod  of  the  natural 
size.  The  pods  are  somewhat  pear-shaped  and 
bear  a  sharp  point  at  the  top.  The  seeds  are 
reddish  yellow  in  color,  and,  in  the  plant  as  it 
grows  iu  this  country,  not  very  numerous. 


Fig.  2.— FLAX  DODDER. 

Flax  Dodder,  Cuscuta  epilinum,  is  a  much 
worse  Aveed  than  the  other.  It  is  a  plant  of 


peculiar  habit;  starting  from  the  seed  in  the 
ground,  it  pushes  up  a  slender,  thread-like,  leaf¬ 
less  stem,  Avhich  branches  freely  and  entAvines 
around  the  flax  plant,  entangling  the  plants  to¬ 
gether.  This  is,  not  all  the  mischief  it  does; 
Avherever  the  Dodder  comes  in  contact  Avith  the 
flax  stem,  it  pushes  out  small  suckers  or  feeders, 
by  means  of  Avhich  it  draws  nutriment  from 
the  flax,  and  is  able  to  groAV  and  flourish  even  if 
its  root  be  desti’oyed.  The 
flowers  are  very  small,  and 
are  produced  along  the  stein 
iu  small  dense  clusters  of  a 
Avhite  color.  Figure  2  shows 
the  Dodder  of  the  natural 
size,  Avith  clusters  of  floAvers 
and  fruit.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  injurious  Avecds  of  the 
fla.x  crop,  and  the  estimation 
in  which  it  is  held  in  England,  is  shoAvn  by  the- 
vulgar,  but  rather  expressive  names  of  “  devils’ 
guts,”  and  “  hell-Aveed,”  there  applied  to  it. 
These  Aveeds  being  introduced  Avith  the  flax  seed, 
the  cultivator  should  take  pains  to  select  pure 
seed.  A  sample  of  flax  seed  Avhen  spread  out 
thinly  upon  a  piece  of  Avhite  paper,  aliows  the 
naked  eye  to  see  if  any  foreign  seeds  are  pres¬ 
ent.  Figure,  3,  gives  a  seed  each  of  Flax  (larg¬ 
est),  False  Flax,  and  Dodder,  equally  magnified, 
the  Dodder  the  smallest,  and  rough.  Properly 
adjusting  the  fanning  mill,  and  passing  the  seed 
through  several  times,  cleans  it  quite  Avell. 


Leading  Staff  for  a  Bull. 

A  great  deal  depends  trpon  having  a  safe 
leading  staff  Avhen  a  man  handles  a  bull.  Bulls 
haA'e  a  Avay  of  being  very  gentle  and  docile  at 
times,  thus  throwing  their  keepers  off  their 
guard,  and  then  they  very  often  take  a  notion 
to  have  a  little  rough  if  it  may  so  be  called. 

The  result  may  be,  and  has  often  been,  that  a 
man  has  been  killed  or  greatly  injured,  perhaps 
by  a  young  animal  he  had  not  the  least  fear  of 
Mr.  Thorne,  of  Shorthorn  fame,  has  nev'er 
had  serious  accidents 
of  this  kind  occur,  be¬ 
cause  he  believes  in 
“making  assurance 
doubly  sure,”  and  never 
trusting  a  bull  at  all. 

The  leading  staffs  used 
by  his  herdsman  struck 
irs  as  needlessly  secure 
at  first  sight,  but  Ave 
Avere  assured  that  long 
experience  had  proved 
that  spring  clasps, 
though  never  so  Avell 
made,  did  occasionally 
give  Ava}’’,  and  that  iu 
using  the  staff  Avith  the 
clasp  attached  by  three 
or  four  links  of  chain,  a  bull  would  sometimes 
get  the  advantage,  and  crowd  his  groom  most 
dangerously.  They  have  adopted,  therefore,  a 
staff  tipped  with  a  strong  hook  of  the  best  iron, 
wrought  in  the  shape  shown,  and  closed  by  a 
screw  passing  through  both  the  shank  and  the 
tip  of  the  hook.  The  thread  on  the  screAV  is 
first  cut  the  Avhole  length,  and  then  it  is  turned 
or  filed  off  in  the  middle  portion,  leaving  the 
shaft  of  the  screAV  a  plain  bolt,  except  at  the  ends, 
as  seen  in  the  left-hand  figure.  When  the  hook  is 
to  be  opened,  a  few  turns  are  sufficient  to  allow 
the  screAV  to  slip  back,  and  it  can  not  fall  out, 
being  prevented  by  the  threads  at  the  end. 
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Agricultural  Education— Work 


That  the  bookworm  will  make  a  poor  farmer, 
as  a  general  rule,  every  body  knows.  However, 
he  has  certainly  little  wisdom  who  discards  book- 
gained  knowledge.  To  be  a  successful  farmer 
the  boy  must  be  early  trained  to  independent 
observation  and  judgment,  to  a  reliance  upon 
himself,  and  to  see  that  successor  failure  results 
from  causes,  which,  if  he  knows  enough,  he 
may  regulate.  This  can  never  come  satisfac¬ 
torily  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  work. 
Every  farmer  will  agree  with  us  in  this,  and  we 
have  rarely  known  one  who  did  not  put  the 
work  theory  into  practice — and  often  with  most 
indiscreet  energy.  Boj’^s  are  ambitious  and  de¬ 
light  in  praise.  They  begin  tough  and  hearty ; — 
they  scorn  the  light  work  very  soon ; — they 
aspire  to  do  “  the  work  of  a  man” — to  be  worth 
more  to  their  fathers  than  any  men  they  can 
hire ; — they  learn  quickly  how  to  do  every  kind 
of  work.  They  hoe,  and  rake,  and  bind,  and 
swing  the  ax,  and  fodder  the  stock,  and  look 
after  the  hired  men;  they  save  the  farmers 
many  steps,  for — the  boys  never  get  out  of 
breath,  or  never  say  so.  They  do  harder  work, 
and  aspire  to  do  the  hardest.  At  16,  they  take 
their  places  with  the  mowers;  at  17,  they  are 
expert  cradlers,  and  pitchers,  and  do  every 
kind  of  work  so  well  that  their  praise  is  on  every 
body’s  lips,  and  the  homey  handed  men  look 
on  in  astonishment  to  see  the  feats  of  strength 
and  endurance  which  they  show.  The  result  is 
in  a  majority  of  cases  that  the  boys  break  down ; 
they  strain  themselves  and  grow  out  of  shape, 
have  fits  of  fainting  in  the  fieid,  headache,  gid¬ 
diness,  blindness;  grow  thin  and  pale,  and  take 
to  their  books,  perhaps  to  novel  reading ;  lose 
interest  in  the  farm,  and  so  after  all  their  bril¬ 
liant  promise,  go  into  some  other  business,  or 
make  very  poor  farmers.  We  can  name  a  score 
of  very  much  such  cases. 

There  is  a  remedy — and  it  is  a  simple  one, 
namely ;  more  brain-work  and  less  hand-work. 

This  is  easier  stated  than  carried  out,  for  the 
ambition  of  a  good  boy  to  work  is  constantly 
excited  on  the  fiirm,  by  the  results  of  what  work 
does,  continually  before  his  eyes,  and  by  the 
presence  of  laborers  who  will  inevitably  encour¬ 
age  the  greatest  outlays  of  energy  and  strength 
on  his  part.  lie  has  no  such  incitements  to 
study  on  the  farm,  and  in  fact,  much  work  and 
much  study  are  entirely  incompatible.  The 
weary  body  demands  rest,  in  which  the  mind 
must  participate.  Nevertheless,  the  evil  of  over¬ 
working  boys  is  so  great  that  we  must,  even 
again  and  again,  caution  parents,  and  the  boys 
themselves,  against  it,  as  one  notable  cause  of 
so  many  inferior  farmers. 

But  very  few  farmers  can  afford  to  give  their 
sons  anything  more  than  what  is  called  “  A 
Common  School  Education  ” — that  is,  as  regards 
book  learning.  Almost  none,  however,  are  so 
straightened  in  means  that  they  can  not  have 
good  books  and  papers.  They  can  throw  upon 
their  sons  the  responsibility  of  learning  what 
other  people  think  and  say  about  this  or  that 
crop,  or  practice,  or  way  of  treating  crops,  or 
about  the  insects  which  may  annoy  them,  and 
about  a  thousand-and-one  things  which  may  be 
made  the  subjects  of  investigation  upon  the  farm. 

Besides,  a  farmer  needs  a  knowledge  of  many 
other  kinds  of  work — not  straightforward  farm¬ 
ing — and  the  young  farmer’s  winters  can  hardly 
be  spent  to  better  advantage  than  in  acquiring 
familiarity  with  one  or  more  trades.  Tlie  writer 
well  remembers  the  months  spent  in  the  cabinet 
maker’s  shop  in  learning  the  use  of  tools.  He 


was  not  of  much  use  to  the  cabinet  maker,  but 
the  knowledge  gained  has  been  worth  a  great 
deal  to  him  ever  since.  We  advise  any  young 
farmer  who  can  get  such  a  place  to  give 
two  or  even  six  months  labor  gratuitously 
to  the  blacksmith  in  his  shop,  or  to  the  carpen¬ 
ter,  or  to  the  sadler,  or  to  the  wheelwright, 
and  to  do  so  every  winter,  until  a  good  insight 
is  gained  of  these  trades.  In  a  stony  country, 
where  wall  laying  is  an  important  accomplish¬ 
ment,  time  should  be  taken  to  learn  this,  and 
there  is  some  opportunity  almost  every  season, 
to  learn  practically  the  principles  of  framing 
houses,  or  joiner  work.  The  use  of  this  prac¬ 
tical  education  in  different  kinds  of  work  does 
not  make  a  fiirmer  a  “  Jack-of-all-trades,”  but  it 
makes  him  at  least  a  better  judge  of  other  men’s 
work,  and  a  much  better  and  “  handier”  farmer. 

- - 

Temperature  at  which  Seeds  Germinate. 

The  celebrated  Swiss  botanist,  M.  A.  He  Can¬ 
dolle,  has  published  an  account  of  numerous 
experiments  upon  the  temperature  at  which 
seeds  will  germinate.  We  give  a  few  of  his  re¬ 
sults,  with  respect  to  well  known  plants,  re¬ 
ducing  the  temperature  to  the  Fahrenheit  scale. 
The  seed  of  common  White  Mustard  will  ger¬ 
minate  at  or  a  little  below  the  freezing  point. 
While  white  clover  remained  dormant  at  41J°, 
it  germinated  when  the  temperature  was  raised 
only  one  degree  above  that,  Indian  corn  would 
not  start  at  42°,  but  germinated  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  very  near  48°.  Melon  seeds  refused  to 
germinate  at  55°,  but  did  below  62$°.  While 
there  is  a  limit  of  temperature  below  which 
each  particular  seed  will  not  germinate,  there 
is  also  a  limit  in  the  other  direction,  and  seeds 
fail  to  start  when  the  temperature  is  too  high — 
the  point,  as  in  the  other  case,  varying  with  the 
species;  the  greater  part  of  some  seeds  of 
white  clover  did  not  germinate  above  822°. 
“  Thus  seeds  only  germinate  between  certain 
limits  of  temperature,  and  those  which  can 
only  do  so  within  narrow  limits  are  least  able 
to  extend  themselves  geographically.” 

- - —  Mai—  -  .  - 

General  View  of  Southern  Agriculture. 

BY  JOSEPH  B.  LYMAN,  RECENTLY  OF  NEW-ORLEANS. 


[Note. — The  interest  manifested  by  many  of- 
our  subscribers  to  know  more  of  the  Southern 
States,  with  a  view  to  going  thither  to  make 
there  homes  for  themselves  and  their  children, 
induces  us  to  publish  the  following  letter,  re¬ 
peating  our  own  opinion,  previously  expressed 
in  the  Agricultxmst,  that  it  is  very  desirable  for 
Northern  families  to  locate  in  groups  of  several 
together,  for  the  sake  especially  of  society, 
schools,  postal  facilities  (taking  turns  to  go  for 
the  mails),  neighborhood  libraries,  and  religious 
exercises,  and  last,  not  least,  for  the  maintain- 
ence  of  a  healthy  public  opinion,  at  least,  among 
themselves.  Northern  men  will  encounter  some 
acrimony  and  bitterness  of  feeling,  expressed  in 
looks,  words  and  deeds,  but  with  good  principles 
and  kindness,  they  will  live  it  down. — Eds.] 
The  advantages  that  are  presented  to  the 
farmer  and  the  capitalist,  through  the  recent  so¬ 
cial  changes  that  have  occurred  in  eleven  great 
States  of  this  Union,  are  a  matter  of  constant 
inquiry.  Wiiat  class  of  lands  have  been  opened 
by  the  action  of  the  war  and  its  settlement, 
the  price  of  good  lands  in  that  region,  the 
productions  for  which  it  is  best  suited,  the  cli¬ 
mate  and  salubrity  of  various  sections,  are  sub¬ 
jects  of  great  interest  to  our  young  men,  the 
disbanded  soldiers  who  are  exchanging  the 


musket  for  the  plow,  and  to  the  emigrants  who 
constantly  swarm  upon  our  shores. 

However  the  social  and  political  status  of  the 
African  may  be  affected  by  Congressional  action, 
or  by  the  vote  of  States,  two  great  changes  have 
been  wrought  by  the  destruction  of  slavery, 
whose  influence  upon  the  future  of  these  States 
in  the  increase  of  material  welfare,  and  all  the 
elements  of  prosperity,  are  incalculable. 

First. — The  dishonor  that  has  hitherto  at¬ 
tached  to  manual  labor,  as  the  badge  of  social 
degradation,  has  been  forever  wiped  out. 

Second. — The  great  system  of  centralization 
and  monopoly,  that  massed  the  lands  of  the 
South  in  farms  of  from  five  hundred  to  five 
thousand  acres  and  more,  if  not  wholly  broken 
up,  has  suffered  such  a  change,  with  the  change 
of  the  labor  system,  that  it  must  decay,  and  the 
lands  be  divided,  as  in  the  more  Northern  States; 
into  farms  that  average  from  60  to  80  acres. 
With  the  ownership  of  the  soil  by  the  intelli¬ 
gent  laborer,  erecting  there  his  permanent  home, 
the  most  beneficent  changes  in  the  economy  of 
agriculture  will  be  introduced.  The  slave¬ 
working  planter  felt  little  or  no  attachment  to 
the  soil  from  which  he  derived  his  revenues. 
Laud  with  him  was  like  the  plow,  something 
to  be  used,  worn  out,  and  then  thrown  away. 
Under  the  new  system,  based  on  sounder  ethics, 
the  soil  will  be  regarded  as  it  is  in  England, 
and  in  the  most  advanced  parts  of  this  countiy, 
as  something  to  be  kept,  improved,  not  abused, 
and  handed  down  to  descendants  in  such  a 
condition  that  by  their  labor  and  economy  it 
may  continue  to  yield  its  successive  and  abun¬ 
dant  harvests. 

By  looking  at  a  map,  it  will  be  seen'  that  a 
little  below  the  southern  line  of  Tennessee 
there  is  a  dividing  ridge,  north  of  which  the 
waters  make  their  way  to  the  Ohio,  and  toward 
the  South  the  region  drains  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  This  line  represents  the  cotton  zone, 
north  of  which,  generally  speaking,  cotton  is 
not  a  profitable  crop,  at  common  prices,  and 
south  of  which  it  is  the  ruling  staple,  and  in 
some  parts,  almost  the  sole  agricultural  product. 
But  nearly  half  the  area  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  more  than  half  the  population  is  north  of 
the  cotton  zone.  In  other  words,  one  half  of 
the  Southern  States  is  a  grain-growing  and 
stock-raising  country,  where  the  agrieulture 
does  not  differ  in  any  essential  respect  from  that 
of  other  parts  of  the  countiy.  The  immigrant 
from  the  Northern  States  to  this  region,  is  not 
a  pupil,  but  a  teacher  of  the  old  resident.  He 
brings  improved  methods  of  culture,  labor-saving 
machines,  and  a  far  better  sj^stem  of  economy. 

The  chief  advantage  that  he  can  enjoy  in  the 
southern  latitudes,  is  the  mildness  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  that  requires  so  much  less  provision  in 
order  to  winter  his  stock,  and  the  corresponding 
length  of  the  summer,  that  enables  him  to  take, 
in  many  instances,  two  crops  from  the  same' 
soil.  To  obtain  the  best  conception  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  grain-growing  parts  of  the  South, 
you  are  to  conceive  of  a  New-England  winter, 
witii  the  months  of  December,  .Tanuary  and 
February  left  out.  Take  the  Aveather  of  our  No¬ 
vember  and  our  March,  and  j'ou  have  the  Avin- 
ter  of  Southern  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Northern 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  It  is  a  Avinter  in 
Avhich  tAvo  months  of  feeding  Avill  suffice  for 
sheep  and  young  cattle,  a  Aviuter  Avhich  allows 
of  Avork  on  the  face  of  the  soil,  in  clearing,  fenc¬ 
ing,  ditching,  and  hauling  of  manures  every 
month,  and  frequently  evezy  week,  from  the 
time  the  leaves  fall  until  grass  comes  again.  The 
longer  summers  allow  a  crop  of  corn  to  mature, 
if  planted  at  once  after  wheat  harvest  in  June. 
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Thus  the  soutliem  farmer  can,  if  he  will,  labor 
the  whole  j^ear  round,  on  the  face  of  his  farm, 
instead  of  having  it  locked  from  him  by  five, 
and  sometimes  six  months  of  frost  and  snow ; 
and  the  amount  of  stock  he  can  keep  is  limited 
by  the  extent  and  fertility  of  his  pastures,  rather 
than  by  the  crops  of  hay  and  roots  which  he 
raises,  for  every  acre  he  has  in  good  meadow, 
will  at  least  winter  one  horse  or  cow'. 

As  a  general  rule,  very  few  southern  lands 
have  ever  been  developed  by  any  but  the  rudest 
and  most  wasteful  agriculture.  Out  of  a  farm 
of  200  acres,  as  a  general  rule,  about  100  have 
at  some  time  been  partially  cleared  and  plowed, 
the  other  100  is  covered  wdth  primitive  forests. 

In  Tennessee,  the  population  is  about  one- 
fourth  as  dense  as  in  New  York.  In  Kentucky 
and  Virginia,  the  ratio  is  a  little  higher,  but  in 
Arkansas  and  Texas,  much  lower.  In  short, 
the  South  can  support  a  population  five  times 
as  great  as  now  exists  upon  it,  before  the  densi¬ 
ty  on  an  average  reaches  that  of  New  York. 
Five  millions  of  free  laborers,  on  fertile  soil, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  genial  climate  per¬ 
mitting  farm  labor  almost  the  whole  year  round, 
can  find  employment,  homes,  and  competency, 
as  the  reward  of  labor  on  the  soil  just  cleared 
of  a  national  curse  by  the  national  arms. 

I  ^  4  !■  ia-^ga»  t  9*  ■  -->»» 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Fig. 


Last  autumn  we  mentioned  the  receipt  of 
some  fine  figs  which  were  grown  in  the  open 
air,  and  since  then  we  have  had  several  requests 
to  know  how  to  cultivate  the  fig  tree.  While 
in  the  warmer  States  it  will  grow  as  a  standard, 
in  the  colder  ones  it  must  be  kept  so  dwarf 
that  whoever  would  sit  under  his  own  fig  tree 
must  take  a  rather  low  seat.  In  any  case  the 
fig  can  not  be  fruited  at  the  North  without  a 
certain  amount  of  trouble,  and  it  will  only  find 
a  place  in  the  grounds  of  those  who  are  willing 
to  give  it  the  necessary  care.  Plants  are  to  be 
had  from  the  nurseries,  or  they  may  be  grown 
from  cuttings  of  the  last  year’s  wood,  8  or  10 
inches  long,  taken  with  a  small  piece  of  the 
wood  of  the  previous  seasons  growth  at  the  base. 
These  grow  readily  in  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and 
with  tolerable  certainty  in  the  open  air  if  put 
out  after  the.  ground  is  well  warmed,  and  in  a 
shaded  situation.  The  fig  strikes  readily  from 
layers,  and  early  fruiting  plants  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  in  this  wav,  A  good  mellow  soil  that  is  not 
too  moist  or  highly  manured,  suits  the  fig  better 
than  a  very  rich  one.  It  should  be  trained  as 
a  low  branching  bush,  with  the  branches  not  so 
crowded  as  to  deprive  the  leaves  of  plenty  of 
air  and  light.  The  great  tendency  to  make  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  wood  is  checked  by  root 
pruning,  an  operation  which  tends  to  keep  the 
tree  dwarf  and  render  it  more  fruitful.  Root 
pruning  is  done  at  the  time  when  the  trees  re¬ 
ceive  their  winter  protection,  for  unless  proper¬ 
ly  secured  from  the  severe  cold  of  winter,  the 
trees  will  be  killed  down  to  the  root,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed.  One  method  is  to  cut  a  circle 
with  a  sharp  spade  at  a  distance  of  18  inches 
or  two  feet  from  the  trunk,  severing  all  the 
roots,  then  lay  the  tree  down  and  cover  the 
whole,  root  and  branch,  with  several  inches  of 
soil.  Another  plan  is  to  cut  around  the  tree  and 
remove  it  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  the  cellar, 
where  it  will  winter  in  safety,  care  being  taken 
that  the  roots  do  not  become  dry.  In  either  of 
these  modes  of  protecting,  the  root  is  annually 
pruned.  Where  a  barrel  or  hogshead  is  placed 
around  the  tree,  as  is  sometimes  practised,  and 
filled  in  with  earth— or  in  milder  localities  with 


straw,  the  root  pruning  should  not  be  neglect¬ 
ed.  The  roots  tend  to  run  to  a  great  distance, 
and  if  they  remain  uncut,  will  not  only  rob  oth¬ 
er  plants  but  cause  an  undue  growth  of  wood. 
The  manner  of  the  fruiting  of  the  fig  is  not 
generally  understood.  It  is  popularly  believed, 
and  is  so  stated  in  some  books,  that  the  fig  does 
not  flower.  This  idea  comes  from  the  fact  that 
the  flowers  are  hidden,  as  they  are  very  small, 
and  produced  on  the  inside  of  a  hollow  branch 
or  recei^tacle,  as  was  explained  and  illustrated 
in  Oct.  Agriculturist,  1864  The  fruit  grows, 
at  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  one  or  two  appearing 
at  the  base  of  each  leaf.  The- branch  continues 
to  grow  throughout  the  season,  and  the  buds 
produced  on  the  lower  portion  of  that  growth 
attain  a  considerable  size,  and  form  what  is 
called  the  second  crop.  These  seldom  ripen, 
and  though  they  survive  the  winter  if  properly 
protected,  they  shrivel  up  and  fall  off  in  spring. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  buds  on  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  the  branch  being  small,  survive  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  it  is  from  these  that  the  crop,  or  first 
crop,  of  the  next  season  is  produced.  As  in  cold 
climates  only  one  crop  can  be  procured  with 
any  certainty,  and  this  is  only  to  be  had  upon 
the  growth  of  the  previous  season,  it  is  necessa¬ 
ry  to  remove  all  the  young  fruit  that  appears 
upon  the  wood  of  the  present  season’s  growth — 
not  all  of  the  buds,  but  all  those  which  mani¬ 
fest  a  disposition  to  grow.  When  these  are  re¬ 
moved,  other  buds  are  formed  in  their  places, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  buds  are  all 
small  enough  to  pass  the  winter  in  a  dormant 
state.  The  fig  is  well  suited  to  pot  culture,  and 
may  be  grown  in  large  pots  or  tubs,  which  may 
be  removed  to  the  cellar  for  the  winter.  A 
number  of  varieties  are  sold,  among  the  hard¬ 
iest  of  which  are,  the  Brown  Ischia,  Brown 
Turkey,  and  White  Ischia.  The  usual  nursery 
price  is  from  seventy-five  cents  to  $1.00  each. 

^  I  I  m  - 

The  Burning  [See  7iext page.] 


There  is  something  so  terrible  in  uncontrolled 
fire,  that  no  one  can  contemplate  the  bare  pos¬ 
sibility  of  its  gaining  sway  in  his  own  or  his 
neighbor’s  buildings  without  a  shudder.  In  fact, 
men  too  often,  in  the  presence  of  such  a  calam¬ 
ity,  shrink  back  oppressed  with  the  feeling  of 
their  own  powerlessuess,  and  in  vague  horror, 
witness  the  destruction  which  they  think  they 
can  not  hinder.  Or  they  rush  to  battle  with 
the  flames,  fighting  them  with  water,  snatching 
objects  from  their  scorching  embrace,  and  in 
hand  to  hand  conflict,  proving  how  little  the 
might  of  man  can  do  to  stay  their  progress. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  no  reader  of  the  Ag- 
7’icultu7'ist  ma}'  ever  hear  the  alarming  and 
heart-sickening  cry,  “  Our  barn  is  on  fire:"  but, 
fires  will  occur,  and  our  readers  will  be  there  to 
help  the  sufferers.  So  a.s  we  always  mean  to 
take  a  practical  vieAV  of  things,  we  will  of  this. 

When  a  barn  is  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  there 
is  something  to  do ;  and  what  is  done  must  be 
quickly  done.  The  point  is,  to  do  exactly  the 
right  thing,  and  to  do  the  best  thing  first.  In 
the  very  incipiency  of  the  fire,  there  is  some 
possibility  of  putting  it  out,  1)ut  after  it  has  ac¬ 
quired  any  headway,  it  must  have  its  sweep 
through  the  building  in  which  it  originated,  at 
any  rate.  This  is  true  in  99  cases  in  100.  In  a 
barn,  fire  does  not  smoulder  and  creep  along 
under  floors,  between  partitions,  etc.,  as  in  a 
house,  but  it  leaps  from  floor  to  rafters,  and  runs 
along  the  mows  and  wraps  the  whole  interior 
in  sheets  of  flame,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
write  about  it,  after  it  first  becomes  of  notica- 


ble  proportions.  The  stables  are  usually  so  sit¬ 
uated  that  they  may  be  entered  from  side  doors, 
and  are  likely  to  be  the  last  to  be  thoroughly  on 
fire.  So  the  first  thought  should  be  the  stock. 
>  Neat  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  need  only  to  be 
released  and  turned  loose.  They  will  get  out  of 
the  barn  quickly  enough,  and  look  after  them¬ 
selves.  It  requires,  however,  both  coolness  and 
daring,  to  enter  the  cattle  stalls,  and  to  ])e  effi¬ 
cient  when  there.  Many  a  man  is  in  such  a  hur¬ 
ry  that  he  can  do  nothing,  he  can  not  untie  the 
simplest  knots,  nor  cut  the  ropes,  nor  open  the 
stanchions,  and  so  the  poor  beasts  burn  to  death. 
In  many  cases,  it  is  essential  to  safety,  that  a 
wet  cloth  (part  of  a  sheet  is  best,  though  a  thin 
blanket  will  do,)  should  be  thrown  over  the 
head  so  that  the  heat  may  be  borne,  and  the 
smoky  air  be  breathed  with  impunity. 

Horses,  however,  can  not  be  trusted  to  leave 
the  barn  alone.  They  will,  indeed,  often  not 
budge  an  inch,  but  stand  and  be  burned  to 
death,  though  free  to  go,  and  they  will  some¬ 
times,  (and  several  instances  have  fallen  under 
our  own  observation),  after  being  led  away  from 
the  barn  and  turned  loose,  in  their  excitement 
turn  back  and  dash  in  again  never  to  come  out. 
After  the  fire  has  gained  exciting  headway  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  stable,  those  who  release  the 
horses  should  take  with  them  blankets,  or  cloths 
of  some  kind,  which  should  be  wet,  if  possible ; 
but  don’t  wait  long  to  wet  them.  Then  these 
being  thrown  over  their  heads,  they  may  be 
usually  led  away'-A^^  liout  difficulty.  If  any  do 
not  start  then,  take  the  twist  on  their  upper  lips 
with  a  rope  or  halter,  and  bring  them  to  their 
senses  with  pain— whipping  and  kicking  will 
do  little  good.  The  horses  must  be  left  in  a  lot 
with  a  high,  tight  fence,  or  in  a  neighbor’s  barn, 
or  yard,  and  some  one  ought  to  watch  them. 
While  the  stock  are  being  saved,  the  women 
and  those  not  engaged,  should  get  ready  all  the 
old  carpets,  blankets,  buckets,  etc.,  at  hand,  and 
with  these  protect  the  house  if  it  is  in  danger', 
and  to  this  the  attention  of  the  men  should  irext 
be  turned.  In  some  cases  this  is  the  first  thing 
to  do,  but  usually  there  is  little  danger,  until  the 
roof  of  the  barir  falls  in,  and  a  very  great  heat 
is  thrown  out.  Then,  should  the  wind  be  toward 
the  house,  there  will  be  danger  from  sparks,  and 
some  one  should  be  constantly  upon  the  roof 
with  water  and  a  dipper,  to  put  out  sparks  and 
brands  that  may  fall,  and  others  should  watch 
the  cornices  and  eaves  from  adjacent  windows, 
to  dash  water  where  the  wood  begins  to  scorch, 
or  hang  over  wet  carpets. 

Next  in  order  of  importance,  usually,  the  feasi- 
bilitj'  of  controlling  the  spread  of  the  flames  to 
other  buildings,  is  to  be  considered  Sheds, 
fences,  etc.,  which  connect  the  burning  building 
with  others  should  be  at  once  cut  and  cleared 
away  Do  not  attempt  to  pull  over  a  shed  un¬ 
til  all  the  posts  are  cut  off.  A  few  good  ax  men 
will  do  this  very  soon,  and  then  a  pair  of  cattle 
or  two  with  a  chain  properly  attached,  will 
drag  it  over  and  haul  it  out  of  the  Avay.  Fire 
hooks  are  of  oourse  not  to  be  had,  but  a  strong 
plow,  with  the  coulter  off,  is  not  a  bad  substi¬ 
tute.  The  point  may  be  jammed  into  a  roof  or 
into  a  mass  of  timber  so  as  to  hold  as  Avell,  and 
be  much  more  easily  attached  than  a  chain  could 
be.  If  a  stack  is  in  the  way,  and  there  is  help 
enough,  it  may  be  torn  down  and  carried  off  by 
hand  toward  the  wind,  and  away  from  buildings 
in  a  very  short  time.  Detached  buildings  may 
be  saved  by  wetting,  by  blankets,  carpets,  etc. 

Whoever  goes  to  a  fire  in  the  country  should 
take  an  ax,  a  UicTcet,  and  a  horse  blanket,  or 
piece  of  carpet.  These  are  the  things  of  most  use. 


I. 
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The  Christinas  ’Ro^e.—illelleborus  niger.) 


There  are  some  plants  •which  possess  a  hardi 
ness  truly  remarkable.  Among  these  is  our  com' 
mon  Chickweed,  which, 
with  its  delicate  and 
thread-like  stem,  will 
witlistand  the  severest 
cold,  and  only  needs 
warmth  enough  to  melt 
the  snow  which  covers  it, 
to  induce  it  to  open  its 
tiny  blossoms.  Similar 
to  the  Chickweed  in  re¬ 
spect  to  its  winter  flower¬ 
ing  is  the  Cliristmas  Eose, 
a  plant  which  has  been 
in  cultivation  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  and  is 
yet  so  little  known  that 
it  has  all  the  rarity  of  a 
novelty.  We  have  deriv¬ 
ed  so  much  gratification 
from  a  clump  of  this 
plant  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son,  that  we  are  induced 
to  bring  it  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers,  for  it  is 
certainly  not  deserving 
the  general  neglect  into 
which  it  has  fallen.  The 
proper  stem  of  the  plant 
is  beneath  the  surface,  and 
from  it  arise  the  large 
leathery  evergreen  leaves 
of  the  shape  shown  in  the 
engraving,  which  is  only 
about  half  tlie  natural 
size.  Tlie  flower  stems 
also  arise  from  below 
ground,  and  they  bear 
from  one  to  three  large 
white  flowers,  which  af-  . 
terward  are  tinged  witk  ' 

pink.  The  showy  part  of  the  flower  is  in  this  case 
the  calyx,  the  petals  being  very  small,  and  to  a 
careless  observer  liardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  stamens.  It  succeeds  best  when  partially 
shaded  from  the  intense  heat  of  summer.  It  is 
propagated  by  dividing  its  roots  in  the  spring. 
The  name  Christmas  Rose  is  given  to  it  as  indi¬ 
cating  the  time  at  wdiich  it  flowers  in  England. 
In  this  country  its  blossoming  is  determined  by 
the  severity  of  the  winter.  It  will  sometimes 
bloom  in  November,  and  again  its  buds  will  lie 
dormant  until  March,  and  not  unfrequently  mild 
weather  in  midwinter  will  induce  it  to  open. 

< -  I*!—  »  ■ - - 

Select  Pears— Manning’s  Elizabeth. 

The  two  summer  pears  recommended  for  gen¬ 
eral  cultivation  by  the  Greeley  Prize  Committee 
were,  Eostiezer  and  Manning’s  Elizabeth.  The 
Rostiezer  was  described  and  illustrated  last 
mouth  (pape  103).  Manning’s  Elizabeth,  though 
first  brought  to  notice  in  this  country,  is  really 
of  foreign  origin.  About  30  years  ago  Messrs. 
Kendrick  and  Manning,  well  known  horticultur¬ 
al  pioneers  in  Massachusetts,  received  from 
Doct.  Van  Mons,  of  Louvain,  a  stock  of  cions 
from  his  unnamed  seedling  pears.  The  original 
trees  from  which  these  cions  were  taken,  were 
soon  afterward  destroyed,  and  the  whole  stock 
remained  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Kendrick 
and  Manning.  The  pear  under  consideration 
was  produced  from  one  of  the  cions  thus  obtain¬ 
ed,  and  it  was  named  Elizabeth  Van  Mons,  by 
Mr.  Manning,  but  the  name  that  has  been 


adopted  by  common  consent  is  Manning’s  Eliza¬ 
beth.  For  a  figure  and  description  of  this  vari¬ 
ety,  we  are  indebted  to  Hovey’s  elaborate  work, 
the  Fruits  of  America,  in  which  the  standard 


CHRISTMAS  'iiOSE.—{Ilelleborits  niger.) 

varieties  of  fruit  are  well  represented  in  colored 
plates.  These  plates  are  accompanied  by  de¬ 
tailed  descriptions  of  the  fruits  thus  illustrated, 


manning’s  ELIZABETH. 

and  by  interesting  bits  of  pomological  history. 
“Tlie  Elizabeth  is  a  very  fine  early  pear; 


remarkably  beautiful,  with  a  deep  yellow  skin, 
and  a  bright  red  cheek.  Often  it  is  peculiarly 
marked ;  when  about  two-thirds  of  its  size,  one- 
half  of  the  pear, — the  blossom  end, — in  most  of 
the  specimens,  assumes  a 
thick  russet  covering, 
which  usually  terminates 
in  a  complete  circle 
around  the  middle  of  the 
fruit,  and  it  generally  re¬ 
tains  this  color,  even  at 
maturity.  It  is  a  most 
profuse  bearer,  being  liter¬ 
ally  loaded  with  pears :  It 
succeeds  well  as  a  dwarf 
upon  the  quince,  and 
comes  into  bearing  early. 
“Fruit,  small,  about  2 
inches  long,  and  3  in  di¬ 
ameter:  Form,  obovate, 
very  full  around  the 
crown,  tapering  to  and 
ending  obtusely  at  the 
stem:  Skin,  fair,  little 
rough,  rich  lemon  yel¬ 
low,  brilliantly  suffused 
with  crimson  on  the  sun¬ 
ny  side,  through  which 
appear  deeper  colored 
specks,  becoming  pale  in 
the  sliade,  the  end  next 
the  crown  often  covered 
with  thick  russet:  Stem, 
medium  length,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  rather  slender,  and 
slightly  inserted  in  a  shal¬ 
low  cavity :  Eye,  small, 
open,  and  a  little  sunk  in 
an  open,  shallow  basin: 
Segments  of  the  calyx 
short:  Flesh,  yellowish, 
coarse, melting  and  juicy: 
Flavor,  sugarjq  rich,  and 
pleasantly  perfumed :  Core,  large :  Seeds,  ra¬ 
ther  large,  brown.  Ripe  from  the  middle  to 
the  last  of  August.” — A  very  desirable  iiear. 

The  Eggs  of  Insects.— Resisting  the  Cold. 

One  of  the  essentials  in  successful  warfare,  is 
a  kuowledge  of  the  strategy  of  the  enemy.  In¬ 
sects  vary  so  much  in  their  habits,  that  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  closely  study  each  particular  kind,  in 
order  to  know  at  what  period  it  may  be  most 
readily  destroyed.  Some  of  the  most  destruc¬ 
tive  insects,  such  as  the  cankerworm,  pass  the 
winter  in  a  chrysalis  state,  hidden  in  the  earth 
or  elsewhere,  and  deposit  their  eggs  upon  the 
twigs  only  a  short  time  before  they  are  hatched. 
Hence  no  amount  of  scraping  and  washing  the 
trunk  will  affect  insects  like  these.  The 
curculio  and  apple-moth  can  not  be  readily  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  egg.  These  insects  deposit  their 
eggs  either  upon,  or  in,  the  young  fruit,  and 
they  can  only  be  attacked  in  their  perfect  or 
winged  state,  or  while  they  lie  dormant  in  the 
chrysalis.  But  our  object  was  to  call  attention 
to  the  remarkable  property,  possessed  by  the 
eggs  of  some  insects,  of  resisting  the  effects  of 
low  temperatures.  In  some  cases,  the  crop  of 
Insects  is  provided  for  in  the  eggs  j^vhich  are 
laid  the  year  before.  These,  as  in  the  tent-cater¬ 
pillar,  figured  in  January,  (p.  3),  are  usually  de¬ 
posited  on  the  young  twigs,  where  the  newly 
hatched  insects  will  find  their  food  close  at  hand. 
In  this  exposed  situation,  the  eggs,  the  contents 
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of  which  are  semi-fluid,  pass  the  severest  win¬ 
ter  without  loss  of  vitality,  and  %vhat  is  more 
remarkable,  without  rupturing  the  shells  by  the 
freezing  of  their  contents.  The  eggs  shown  in 
the  engraving  are  those  of  the  katy-did,  or  some 
allied  species  of  grasshopper,  and  are  represent¬ 
ed  about  one-fourth  larger  than  the  real  size. 
These  are  of  a  slate  color,  and  are  deposited 
with  great  regularity  in  two  rows,  each  egg 
overlapping  its  neighbor;  and  they 
have  not  the  mutual  protection  which 
the  crowded  ones  of  the  tent-caterpil¬ 
lar  afford  one  another.  Those  in  this 
specimen,  though  it  had  been  exposed 
to  a  cold  of  10°  or  15°  below  zero, 
were  i^erfect,  and  will  doubtless  hatch 
in  the  spring.  It  is  well  known  that 
liquids  expand  in  freezing  and  with 
great  force.  It  is  also  known  that 
water,  if  kept  perfectly  quiet,  may  be 
cooled  to  several  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point,  and  still  remain  liquid, 
but  that  the  slightest  disturbance  will 
cause  water  thus  cooled  to  assume  the 
solid  form  at  once.  One  of  our  nat¬ 
uralists — Prof.  Wyman,  we  believe  it 
was — has  shown  that  the  contents  of 
the  eggs  of  insects  remain  liquid  dur¬ 
ing  the  most  severe  cold,  as  long  as 
they  are  undisturbed,  but  if,  while  at 
a  low  temperature,  the  shell  be  punc¬ 
tured  by  a  needle,  they  immediately 
become  solid,  expand,  and  a  portion 
is  projected  out  through  the  orifice 
thus  made.  With  regard  to  the  eggs  above 
figured,  we  have  never  known  them  to  be  very 
abundant.  The  katy-did  and  its  relatives  of 
course  eat  something,  but  they  more  than  com¬ 
pensate  for  that  by  their  summer  nights’  song. 

Setting'  up  and  Preserving  Insects. 

BY  DOCT.  F.  HODGE,  HUDSON,  OHIO. 


[The  following  very  practical  directions  have 
been  furnished  by  Doct.  Hodge,  and  will  be 
acceptable  to  those  who  desire  to  make  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Entomological  specimens.  The  pres¬ 
ent  article  refers  to  the  preservation  of  butter¬ 
flies  and  moths  only,  but  we  hope  to  have  the 
manner  of  preserving  other  insects  described.] 
“  If  the  moth  sits  with  its  wings  roofed,  a 
touch  near  the  head  witli  a  brush  or  swab  soak¬ 
ed  in  chloroform  will  drop  him — Use  a  camel’s 
hair  pencil  with  the  brush  cut  short,  or,  what  I 
prefer,  a  small  hickory  stick  with  saddler’s 
silk  bound  upon  the  end  after  the  manner  of  a 
broom,  the  ends  cut  off  even,  and  the  strands  of 
silk  combed  out  with  a  pin.  This  makes  a  du¬ 
rable  swab,  which  the  chloroform  will  not  spoil 
very  soon.  Then  take  the  moth  under  the 


w'ings  between  the  thumb  and  first  finger,  and 
insert  a  n^dle,  dipped  in  a  solution  of  Cyanide 
of  Potassium,  under  the  chin,  and  run  it  length¬ 
wise  through  the  body,  taking  care  that  it  does 
not  strike  out ;  recharge  the  needle  and  repeat 
the  operation  until  the  moth  is  dead. — The  so¬ 
lution  is  made  with  one  drachm  of  the  Cyanide 


of  Potassium  in  one  ounce  of  water.  It  is  well 
to  recollect  that  this  is  highly  poisonous.  The 
needle  used  for  applying  the  solution  is  a  largest 


sized  sewing  needle,  and  for  the  largest  moths, 
a  large  darning  needle.  Drive  it  foint  first  into 
a  small  wmoden  handle.  Use  the  blunt  eye-end 
for  the  piercer ;  it  will  kill  in  half  the  time  that 
the  point  would,  as  it  makes  a  larger  hole,  and 
carries  more  poison.  The  large  moths  and 
sphinxes  will  oftentimes  refuse  to  die  under  the 
above  treatment,  but  it  is  the  best  we  can  do  for 
them,  unless  their  bodies  can  be  stuffed.  But¬ 
terflies  and  moths  that  rest  with  their  wings 
folded  together,  will  need  no  chloroform.  Take 
such  insects  carefully  between  the  thumb  and 
fore-finger,  and  proceed  at  once  to  poisoning. 

Stuffing. — With  small,  straight  surgeon’s 
scissors,  cut  open  the  abdomen  and  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  thorax ;  with  ■  forceps,  remove  the 
eggs  and  other  contents,  and  then  with  small 
pledgets  of  cotton,  swab  out  what  remains  care¬ 
fully  and  delicately.  Make  the  stuffing  by  roll¬ 
ing  between  the  thumb  and  finger  an  oblong 
ball  of  cotton,  one-third  smaller  than  the  abdo¬ 
men  was  before  it  was  opened,  wind  it  with 


thread  to  preserve  its  form,  roll  it  freely  in  pow¬ 
dered  arsenic  (arsenious  acid),  and  insert  it  care¬ 
fully,  pulling  up  the  sides  with  the  forceps,  or  a 
pin  head.  Then  put  in  tw’o  or  three  stitches 
w  ith  a  fine  needle  and  thread,  each  stitch  sep¬ 
arate,  cut  off  each  stitch  as  inserted,  leaving  the 
ends  of  good  length,  and  tie  none  until  all  are 
in.  Tie  the  middle  stitch  first,  cut  off  the  ends 
close,  and  then  do  the  same  with  the  others. 

Setting  Up. — For  large-bodied  moths,  have 
a  pine  board,  with  a  groove  not  over  one-third 
the  diameter  of  the  body  of  the  moth.  For  but¬ 
terflies,  and  a  great  many  moths,  I  prefer  the 
plain,  flat  board,  with  no  groove.  If  the  groove 
is  too  deep,  it  gives  a  bad  unnatural  look  to  the 
wings.  Boi'c  a  small  hole  with  an  awl  or  knife 
blade  in  the  bottom  of  the  groove,  or  where  the 
pin  is  to  go,  say  one-eighth  of  an  inch  deep, 
but  not  through  the  board.  This  hole  (see  fig. 
2)  is  used,  in  order  that,  wiien  the  specimen  is 
dry  and  placed  in  the  cabinet,  the  body  and  all 
may  stand  away  from  the  cork  or  board  in  which 
the  pin  is  inserted.  In  putting  the  pin  through 
the  moth,  be  careful  to  have  it  perpendicular, 
with  the  point  coming  out  on  the  under  side, 
nearer  to  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  than 
the  place  of  its  insertion,  or  top,  as  in  figure  1. 
Introduce  the  pin  into  the  awl  hole  in  the  board 
and  press  it  in  firmly.  Figure  2  shows  the 
body  of  the  insect  as  placed  for  drying,  and  fig. 
3,  the  same  wiien  dried  and  placed  in  the  cabi¬ 


net.  Spread  the  wings  with  pins.  With  the 
Lunas  and  most  of  the  large  moths,  introduce 
the  pins  in  the  fore- wings  in  the  sort  of  hard 
band  or  edge  of  the  wings.  The  back  wings 
of  the  large  moths  will  almost  always  tear  wiien 
bringing  them  to  place,  but  with  proper  care 
this  will  do  no  harm.  The  tearing  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  somewiiat  b}’’  inserting  the  pins  slanting 
forward  as  is  shown  in  figure  4,  which  repre¬ 
sents  an  Atlanta  butterfly  set  up  for  drying. 
When  the  moth  is  dry,  in  tw'o  weeks  or  more — 
never  less — turn  the  pins,  used  in  the  wings, 
around  in  their  holes,  before  attempting  to  draw 
them  out ;  this  prevents  tearing  the  wings,  and 
leaves  as  small  a  hole  as  possible.  All  the  large 


Fig.  4. — ATLANTA  BUTTEKFLT. 


moths  and  sphinxes  should  be  stuffed,  but  if 
successful  in  killing  the  sphinxes  at  the  first  trial, 
they  may  very  likely  be  successfully  dried  with¬ 
out  stuffing,  especially  those  wiiich  have  been 
captured,  but  not  so  likely  with  those  that  have 
been  raised.  If  thorough  poisoning  does  not 
kill  the  insect,  stuff  it  by  all  means.  Removing 
the  contents  of  the  abdomen  and  stuffing  with 
arsenic,  is  certain  to  kill  them  dead.  When  the 
body  is  stuffed,  be  careful  not  to  leave  any  open 
rings  upon  the  back;  if  by  bad  handling  there 
should  chance  to  be  one  or  more,  try  to  smooth 
them  out,  by  careful  pressure  wdth  the  cylinder 
of  a  lead  pencil,  or  by  placing  the  finger  upon 
the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  and  shortening 
it  up.  Figure  5  is  Saturnia  lo,  shownng  the 
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Fig.  5.— SATURNIA  10. 


manner  of  using  a  grooved  board  for  large  bod¬ 
ied  moths.  The  antennae,  of  large  moths  espec¬ 
ially,  should  be  propped  up  by  a  strip  of  blot¬ 
ting  paper,  half  an  inch  wide  and  bent  into  the 
form  of  fig.  6.  This  paper  is  secured  to  the  board 


Fig.  6. 


by  pins,  and  the  antennae  are  supported  upon 
it.  This  should  be  removed  the  third  day,  be¬ 
fore  the  antennae  become  so  dry  as  to  be  brittle." 
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Raspberries  and  Blackberries. 

It  is  pleasing  to  notice  that  a  share  of  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  has  attended  the  culture  of  the 
strawberry  and  grape,  is  being  diverted  to  the 
raspberry  and  blackberry.  And  well  it  may  be, 
for  they  are  the  fruits  that  bridge  over  the  inter¬ 
val  between  the  strawberry  and  the  early 
grapes.  For  a  selection  of  the  best  varieties  of 
raspberries^  we  gave  three  years  ago  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Hornet,  Franconia,  Brinckle’s  Orange,  and 
Belle  de  Fontenay.  These  are  all  excellent  and 
well  known  sorts  ;  the  first  three  require  cover- 
ingin  winter.  A  variety  called  the  Philadelphia 
is  very  popular  among  the  growers  in  New 
Jersey.  It  probably  does  better  upon  their 
light  soils  than  elsewhere.  Near  New-York  it 
has  not  proved  valuable.  Mr.  Parry,  of  Cin- 
naminson,  N.  J.,  a  grower  of  large  experience, 
prefers  it  to  all  others  as  a  market  variety,  and 
states  that  he  had  a  yield  of  220  bushels  to  the 
acre  the  second  year  after  planting.  At  the 
West  the  Purple  Cane  is  the  favorite  red  va¬ 
riety,  where  it  is  considered  the  best  for  market, 
and  does  not  require  covering  in  winter.  The 
improved  varieties  of  the  Black-Cap  have  now 
become  so  popular,  that  nurserymen  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  up  with  the  demand.  They  have 
indeed  valuable  qualities;  they  need  no  covering 
in  winter,  do  not  send  up  any  suckers,  are  great 
bearers,  and  the  fruit  is  so  firm  that  it  reaches 
market  in  good  condition,  and  it  finds  a 
ready  sale.  The  Black  Caps,  and  the  crosses  of 
them  also  do  not  produce  suckers,  which  in  the 
ordinary  red  sorts  causes  them  to  multiply  rap¬ 
idly,  but  are  propagated  by  layering  the  tips 
of  the  new  growth  in  September,  or  whenever 
it  becomes  firm.  We  recently  saw  a  communi¬ 
cation  in  the  London  Gardeners’  Chronicle,  in 
which  a  cultivator  complained  that  some  choice 
seedlings  obtained  by  a  cross  with  the  Black 
Cap  were  likely  to  be  lost,  as  they  would  not  be 
propagated.  Above  is  a  Yankee  trick  which  is 
commended  to  our  brothers  over  the  water. 
Doolittle’s  improved  Black  Cap  is  the  one  most 
cultivated.  Miami  Black  is  said  to  keep  in 
bearing  two  weeks  later,  and  the  Golden  Cap,  a 
yellow  variety,  is  also  grown.  Of  Blackberries 
the  New  Rochelle  and  Dorchester  are  the  best 
known.  The  Kittatinny,  a  new  sort,  has  every 
good  quality  of  the  New  Rochelle,  keeps  longer 
in  bearing,  and  is  a  better  fruit.  Wilson’s 
Early  is  another  new  variety  which  finds  favor 
with  those  who  grow  for  market,  both  on 
account  of  its  earliness,  and  the  fact  that  it  ripens 
up  its  crop  at  once.  Both  these  new  sorts  are 
rather  too  scarce,  as  5"et,  to  allow  of  setting  large 
plantations  of  them,  but  they  are  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  fruit  growers.  Good  soil  and 
good  culture  are  needed  for  both  the  raspberry 
and  the  blackberry.  In  gardens,  blackberries 
do  well  against  a  fence,  and  they  can  be  made 
to  form  a  barrier  which  marauders  will  respect. 
It  is  common  to  grow  them  in  stools  set  6  or  8 
feet  apart  each  way,  and  train  the  canes  to  a 
strong  stake.  Raspberries  are  set  in  rows  six 
feet  apart  and  the  plants  three  feet  apart  in  the 
rows.  Fall  planting  is  preferable,  but  plants 
may  be  set  early  in  the  spring  before  they  have 
made  much  growth.  T!ie  following,  from  A. 
M.  Purdy,  a  fruit  grower  at  South  Bend,  lud., 
gives  his  method  of  field  cultnre.  It  came  too 
late  for  insertion  in  October,  the  month  for 
which  it  was  intended: 

“  Our  objection  to  setting  in  the  spring  is, 
that  the  young  and  tender  sprouts  which  start 
so  early  are  apt  to  get  broken  otf.  We  prefer 
setting  in  October,  and  pass  over  the  ground 


early  in  the  spring  and  loose  up  the  ground 
with  a  fork  down  to  the  roots,  which  will  cause 
every  root  to  send  up  their  sprouts  and  make  a 
full  growth  the  first  season.  We  set  rows  6  to 
8  feet  apart,  and  3  to  4  feet  in  row.  In  August 
cut  off  the  tip  of  the  new  growth,  which  causes 
them  to  branch  out,  and  if  branches  grow  too 
spindling  cut  them  ofi"  also.  Cut  out  all  old 
wood  in  the  fall  and  mulch  heavy  with  corn 
stalks,  straw,  or  any  coarse  litter  to  protect  from 
the  droirth.  We  have  lost  hundreds  of  dollars 
buying  different  sorts  of  raspberries,  but  find 
none  that  will  stand  through  our  changeable 
winter  but  the  Black  Cap  family.  Purple  Cane 
and  Catawissa.  These  possess  all  the  desirable 
qualities  sought  for  in  a  raspberry.  As  to 
blackberry,  if  there  are  any  varieties  that  are 
better  than  the  New  Rochelle  or  Lawton  and 
Dorchester  High  Bush,  in  every  respect,  we  are 
yet  to  find  them.” 


A  Troublesome  ’Weed— Bur-grass. 

{Cenclirus  inbulo^dea.) 


Among  the  specimens  sent  us  last  year  for  de¬ 
termination,  Ave  find  the  Bur-grass,  of  which  we 
give  an  engraving.  Though  not  as  common  as 
some  other  weeds,  it  is  in  sandy  places,  especi¬ 
ally  near  the  sea  coast  and  the  shores  of  the 
great  lakes,  often  abundant  and  troublesome. 
The  engraving  shows  only  a  small  branch 
of  the  natural  size;  the  plant  is  very  branch¬ 
ing,  and  spreads  to  the  diameter  of  one 
or  two  feet,  each  branch  terminating  in  a  spike 
of  several  prickly  heads,  or  burs.  Each  of  these 
burs  is  a  sort  of  hardened  cup,  or  involucre, 
which  encloses  several  flowers,  and  is  armed  on 
the  outside  Avith  numerous  curved  prickles. 
One  of  the  flowers,  removed  from  the  bur,  is 
given  at  the  bottom  of  the  engraving.  The 
prickly  nature  of  the  bur,  joined  with  the  fact 
that,  Avhen  ripe,  it  is  readily  detached  from  the 
stem,  renders  it  an  exceedingly  annoying  plant, 
as  the  burs  catch  upon  the  clothing,  get  into 
the  hair  and  wool  of  animals,  and  make  their  , 


presence  manifest  in  the  most  disagreeable  man¬ 
ner.  We  Avell  recollect  the  trouble  this  plant 
gave  us  while  we  Avere  traveling  in  the  far  West ; 
its  burs  would  work  into  our  blankets,  and  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  remove  them.  It  is 
very  fortunate  that  this  ugly  customer  is  an 
annual,  aird  though  its  prickles  provide  it  with 
unusual  facilities  for  spreading,  it  may  be  kept 
in  subjection,  if  sufficient  care  be  taken.  Our 
illustration  will  enable  any  one  to  recognize  the 
plant  when  young,  and  destroy  it  before  its  seeds 
ripen.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  called 
Hedgehog-grass,  and  at  the  South,  Avhere  it  is 
more  common  than  at  the  North,  it  is  frequently 
called  Cockspur-bur. 


Mr.  Bolmer’s  Peach  Orchard. 


In  a  very  long  communication,  Mr.  Lewis 
Bolmer,  of  the  Great  Miami  Vallej',  presented 
to  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  his 
method  of  managing  peach  trees.  As  the  arti¬ 
cle  in  question  is  A’ery  much  in  detail,  we  ex¬ 
tract  the  essential  points  from  his  report.  After 
giving  an  account  of  his  early  experiments  and 
failures,  Mr.  B.  states  the  following  as  the  man¬ 
ner  in  Avhich  he  has  successfully  and  profitably 
treated  an  orchard  of  1300  trees; 

“In  setting  out  his  trees,  Mr.  Bolmer  plants 
shalloAV.  In  light  soils,  that  are  sand}'’  and 
gravelly,  he  digs  the  holes  a  foot  deep;  in  light 
loam,  six  Inches;  in  heavj' cla}' he  plants  on  the 
surface,  unless  it  be  on  a  hill-side,  Avhen  he 
makes  a  slight  excavation ;  in  wet  places,  or 
holloAvs,  he  raises  the  ground  a  foot  or  more  for 
the  trees  before  planting ;  the  trees  are  all  sur¬ 
rounded  with  mounds  of  earth ;  this  applies  to 
all  sorts  of  fruit,  and  Avhile  it  protects  them 
from  the  frosts  and  winds  of  Avinter,  it  also  de¬ 
ters  the  rabbits  from  injuring  the  bark. 

The  branches  are  formed  at  two  feet  high, 
which  is  the  top  of  the  first  mound.  The  sec¬ 
ond  year  this  is  raised  another  foot,  covering 
the  lower  parts  of  the  limbs,  and  making  the 
hillock  three  feet  high.  No  other  protection  is 
needed,  as  the  extremes  of  Avet  or  dry,  heat  or 
cold,  are  regulated  by  this  mass  of  earth,  if  it 
be  properly  made,  and  kept  smooth  and  sharp 
at  the  top.  The  Avorm  cannot  gain  access,  and 
neither  man  nor  beast  can  injure  the  bark  nor 
split  down  the  branches,  neither  can  the  wind 
bloAV  the  tree  over.  The  third  and  fourth  years 
the  mound  is  made  still  larger,  so  that  av hen  fin¬ 
ished  they  will  be  betAveen  4  and  5  feet  high. 

For  older  trees — if  more  than  three  or  four 
years — he  advises  cutting  back  pretty  freelj'-  as  a 
preparation  for'this  earthing  process,  Avhich  is 
aided  very  much  by  plowing  both  ways  toward 
the  rows,  thus  preparing  the  soil  and  leaving  so 
much  less  work  for  the  shovel. 

In  this  case  mulching  should  be  freely  applied, 
to  protect  the  roots  from  the  sun.  The  Avork 
ma}'  be  done  at  any  time  Avhen  the  ground  is 
not  frozen  or  the  tree  laden  with  fruit,  and  even 
then  if  the  earth  be  brought  to  the  tree  from 
beyond  the  roots. 

This  banking  up  of  the  soil  exposes  it  to  the 
action  of  the  frost,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
mounds  freeze  solid  to  the  tree,  and  remain 
frozen  until  s}Aring,  especially  if  Avell  mulched, 
and  the  buds  are  kept  back  until  late  in  the 
spring,  and  escape  untimely  frosts.  It  is  claim¬ 
ed  for  this  plan,  also,  that  there  is  a  vastly  in¬ 
creased  surface  exposed  to  the  heat  and  air  for 
their  happy  influence.  It  is  found  that  the  earth 
is  literally  filled  with  fine  fibrous  feeding  roots 
by  the  third  or  fourth  year,  Avhich  are  ready  to 
make  the  most  of  the  ‘  situation,’ 
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WINTER  PROTECTION  FOR  THE  BUDS. 

Sometimes  lie  bends  the  lower  limbs  to  tlie 
earth,  and  puts  a  weight  upon  them  to  keep 
them  there ;  very  often  the  snow  furnishes  the 
needed  covering,  and  in  northern  climates  this 
will  be  found  sufficient.  But  in  our  less  snowy 
latitude,  where  we  often  have  great  depression 
of  temperature  without  any  such  covering  to  the 
eartli,  we  need  some  artificial  protection.  For 
tills  purpose,  Mr.  Bolmer  uses  long  open  boxes, 
supported  by  four  legs  of  the  requisite  hight, 
say  from  tw'o  to  five  feet,  to  adapt  them  to  the 
dilFerent  parts  of  the 
trees.  Into  these  the 
branches  are  gathered 
and  crowded  and  pres¬ 
sed  down,  and  covered 
with  straw,  with  a  little 
earth  or  something  else 
to  keep  them  in  place. 

This  is  done  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  they  are  left 
until  late  in  March  or 
April,  when  the  exposed 
part  of  the  tree  is  in 
full  bloom;  these  pro¬ 
tected  buds  are  then  be¬ 
ginning  to  swell,  and 
they  will  be  two  or 
three  weeks  later  in  their 
blossoming,  and  may 
thus  escape  a  spring 
frost  that  might  destroy 
the  earlier  bloom  and 
fruit.  Mr.  Bolmer  cuts 
back  his  peach  trees 
every  second  j’ear,  or  if 
they  bear  too  full,  he 
shortens  them  every 
season,  to  thin  out  the 
fruit,  taking  off  say  one 
third  of  them,  so  as  to 
increase  the  size  of  those 
that  are  left.  This  he 
considers  a  very  paying 
operation,  on  account  of 
the  increased  size  and 
corresponding  price  of 
the  fruit;  nor  is  it  a 
very  expensive  opera¬ 
tion,  if,  as  he  says,  one 
man  can  trim  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  trees  a 
day.  To  recur  to  the 
mounding  work,  he 
does  not  give  the  abso¬ 
lute  expense  of  the  ope¬ 
ration,  which  each  must 
calculate  for  himself, 
reckoning  local  cost  of 
labor,  etc.,  but  he  claims 
that  it  pays,  and  that 
it  preserved  the  longe¬ 
vity  of  his  trees,  while  other  orchards  in  his 
neighborhood  have  died  out  and  disappeared. 

The  original  tree  upon  which  he  first  oper¬ 
ated,  now  twenty-seven  years  old,  is  still  living. 
Though  not  able  to  give  the  cost  per  tree  or 
jier  acre,  Mr.  Bolmer  feels  satisfied  that  the  ex¬ 
pense  will  compare  favorably  with  the  constant 
plowing,  and  tending,  and  worming  of  a  peach 
orchard,  attended  with  uncertain  results  and 
frequent  fiiilures,  because  mounds  once  made 
are  a  permanent  protection  from  the  worms 
and  insure  a  crop,  so  that  he  considers  his  plan 
the  cheapest  and  most  profitable  method  of 
growing  fruit  that  has  yet  been  discovered,  and 


he  claims  that  fruit  produced  in  this  way  is 
worth  one-third  more  on  account  of  its  superior 
flavor,  size  and  color.” 


A  Brilliant  Bedding  Plant. 

{Gazania  splendens.) 


Of  late  years  many  plants  formerly  consider¬ 
ed  as  only  suitable  for  green-house  culture,  have 
been  found  to'i^Tow  with  perfect  success  when 
placed  in  the  open  ground,  and  even  attain  a 
luxuriance  of  growth,  and  give  a  profusion  of 


GAZANIA  SPLENDENS. 

bloom,  far  in  advance  of  any  results  that  can  be 
reached  in  pot  culture.  These  bedding  out 
plants  are  in  great  demand,  and  the  establish¬ 
ments  devoted  to  producing  them  are,  so  to 
speak,  regular  plant  factories,  where  the  speci¬ 
mens  are  turned  out  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 
One  of  the  plants  which  has  been  thus  popular¬ 
ized  and  removed  from  the  exclusiveness  of 
green-house  society  to  the  promiscuous  assem¬ 
blage  of  the  border,  is  Gazania  splendens,  of 
which  we  here  give  an  engraving.  The  plant 
branches  frecl}’-,  its  w'eak  stems  laying  pros¬ 
trate  upon  the  ground ;  the  leaves  are  rather 
thick  in  texture,  and  of  a  dark  green  upon  the 


upper  surface,  while  below  they  are  very  near¬ 
ly  white.  The  flowers  are  produced  singly 
upon  long  stalks,  and  are  of  the  size  and  shape 
shown  in  the  engraving.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  flower  belongs  to  that  very  large  family,  the 
Composite,  of  which  the  Sunflower  and  Mari¬ 
gold  are  common  representatives.  The  ra)’-s  in 
this  flower  are  of  a  rich  yellow  color;  each  one 
of  them  has,  near  its  base,  a  spot  of  purplish 
brown,  so  dark  that  it  appears  to  be  black,  and 
upon  each  one  of  these  dark  spots  is  a  clear 
white  marking.  Tliese  spots  together  form  a 
circle  or  crown  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  brilliancy.  A 
great  merit  in  this  plant 
is  the  long  duration  of 
its  flowers;  they  open 
only  in  a  strong  light, 
and  close  at  night  and 
on  dark  days.  The  same 
flower  will  open  and  dis¬ 
play  its  beauties  day 
after  day,  for  about  a 
week.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  though 
tender,  is  not  destroyed 
by  the  first  light  frosts 
of  autumn.  With  this, 
as  with  other  bedding 
plants,  cuttings  should 
be  mare  during  the 
growing  season  for  a 
stock  to  keep  through 
the  winter.  It  succeeds 
well  in  ordinary  garden 
soil.  The  name,  Gaza¬ 
nia,  is  said  to  come  from 
the  Persian  word  for 
riches,  while  the  specific 
name,  splendens,  is  so 
near  the  corresponding 
English  w'ord  as  to  need 
no  translating.  The  bo¬ 
tanical  name  is  not  inap- 
propriate,for  the  plant  is 
both  rich  and  splendid. 

Forest  Trees  for 
Shelter. 

The  importance  of 
sheltering  fruit  trees 
from  the  violence  of 
winds,  is  shown  by  the 
attention  given  to  the 
subject  by  the  Western 
Horticultural  Societies. 
At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Illinois  State  Horti- 
cultural  Society,  the 
merits  of  the  different 
forest  trees  w'cre  discus¬ 
sed  almost  as  fully  as  those  of  fruit  trees,  and  a 
list  of  those  best  for  shelter  adopted  with  equal 
formality  with  the  lists  of  fruits.  We  enumer¬ 
ate  the  trees  selected,  placing  those^first  which 
the  Society  consider  most  valuable.  Black 
Walnut,  Ilickoiy,  Butternut,  Wild  Cheriy,  Sil¬ 
ver  Maple,  Elm,  Ash,  Sugar  Maple,  Ash¬ 
leaved  Maple,  Basswood  or  Linden,  Honey 
Locust,  Oaks  (Red,  White,  and  Bur,),  Larches, 
Red  Mulberry,  Catalpa,  Chestnut,  Lombardy 
Poplar,  Silver  Poplar,  and  Osage  Orange.  The 
Cottonwood,  and  White  and  Yellow'  Willows, 
W'ere  recommended,  if  nothing  else  could  be 
had.  The  Evergreens  recommended  were: 
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Arbor  Vitae,  Red  Cedar,  Norway  and  White 
Spruce,  White,  Scotch,  Austrian  and  Stone 
Pines,  and  Hemlock.  The  nut-bearing  trees 
have  generally  so  long  a  tap-root  that  they  are 
dilQcult  to  transplant,  and  it  is  recommended  to 
plant  them  where  they  are  to  grow.  They  are 
best  planted  in  autumn,  or  in  early  spring,  if 
they  have  been  kept  through  the  winter  in  sand. 
It  unfortunately  happens  that  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Evergreens,  few  of  the  seeds  of  the 
trees  in  this  list  arc  to  be  had  of  the  dealers. 
Ash,  Larch,  Catalpa,  Honey  Locust,  Linden, 
and  Sugar  and  Ash-leaved  Maple,  we  find  in 
the  catalogue  of  one  of  our  principal  seeds¬ 
men.  The  seeds  of  the  Silver  Maple  and  Elm 
are  ripe  the  latter  part  of  May,  or  early  in  June, 
and  should  be  collected  and  sown  at  once. 

The  seed  of  Evergreens  is  best  sown  in  a  bed 
surrounded  by  a  frame,  and  so  arranged  that  it 
can  be  shaded ;  no  heating  material  is  required, 
but  the  soil  should  be  fine,  light,  and  rich. 
The  shading  is  best  done  by  a  slat-work  of  laths. 
If  sown  in  an  open  bed,  cover  the  surface  with 
leaves  or  light  hay,  which  is  to  be  removed  as 
soon  as  the  plants  are  up.  The  requisite  shade 
may  be  given  by  sticking  leafy  brush  upon  the 
south  side  of  the  bed.  The  seeds  should  be 
coveyed  with  but  a  very  slight  layer  of  fine  soil. 


TOE  eOHJSEEKDILIDo 


Parasitic  Animals  in  Pork. 


{Trichina  spiralis.) 

BY  THOMAS  HAIGH,  M.  D. 

[Various  accounts  have  recently  appeared  in  the 
daily,  and  other  papers,  of  a  disease,  caused  by  eating 
pork  that  was  infested  by  a  mieroscopic  animal. 
Under  the  head  of  Triehinosis,  and  Triehinadisease, 
some  alarming  and  somewhat  sensational  state¬ 
ments  have  been  made.  As  these  have  abundant 
foundation  in  fact,  and  thinking  it  best  that  our 
readers  should  know  just  what  causes  the  disease 
in  question,  we  present  an  account  of  the  Trichina, 
prepared  at  our  reqirest  by  Doct.  Thomas  Haigh,  of 
the  N.  Y.  College  of  Physieiaus  and  Surgeous.-EDS.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist  : 

Your  request  for  a  popular  account  of  Trichina 
is  cheerfully  complied  wit  h.  Tfie  daily  papers  have 
already  made  the  publie  .aequainted  with  the  faet 
that  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  in  Germany  especial¬ 
ly,  the  Trichina  disease  has  prevailed  to  an  alarm- 


Fig.  1. — TIilCHIXA  CTSTS. 


ing  extent,  and  the  number  of  oases  reported  in  this 
country  show  that  it  exists  here  to  an  extent,  whieh, 
though  not  to  a  degree  to  cause  alarm,  is  sufficient 
to  demand  attention.  The  disease  is  eaused  by  a 
microscopic  animal,  and  the  points  which  interest 
your  readers  are,  what  tlie  animal  is,  how  it  is  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  system,  and  how  it  may  be 
avoided.  The  existence  of  the  animal  has  long  been 
known,  and  it  has  been  found  in  the  llesh  of  persons 
who  had  died  of  widely  different  diseases,  and  in 
whom,  before  death,  its  presence  had  not  been 
suspected.  The  animal  is  called  Trichina  spiralis, 
and  has  been  noticed  by  Owen,  Virchow,  and  other 
European  writers,  from  time  to  time  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  most  complete  account  of  it  will 
be  found  in  a  paper  by  Prof.  John  C.  Dalton,  of  the 
N.  Y.  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  This 
paper  was  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  N. 
Y.  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  I  am  allowed  by  its 
author  to  use  his  drawings  in  illustrating  this  article. 


The  Trichiues  arc  fonnd  in  the  muscles  of  man 
and  of  swine,  enclosed  in  small  sacs,  or  cysts,  which 


Fig.  3.— MAGNITTEn  TRICHINA, 

are  imbedded  among  the  muscular  fibres.  These 
cysts  are  l-30th  of  an  inch  long,  and  1-lOOth  of  an 
inch  broad ;  they  taper  at  each  end,  and  are  usually 
prolonged  at  each  extremity  into  a  very  fine  thread¬ 
like  appendage.  Figure  1  shows  these  cysts  as  they 
appear  in  a  magnified  fragment  of  muscle.  Each 
sac,  or  cyst,  contains  a  single  Trichina, — rarely  two, 
— coiled  up  in  a  spiral  form,  making  about  three 
turns,  so  that  the  head  is  nearly  opposite  to  the 
tail.  It  is  a  round  worm  l-38th  of  an  inch  long, 
and  1-620  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  When  magnified 
about  200  times,  it  appears  as  in  fig.  3,  which  shows 
its  structure  so  clearly,  as  to  require  no  further 
description.  As  far  as  is  known,  the  animal  is  sex¬ 
less.  The  cyst  which  contains  the  animal  is  believed 
to  be  formed  from  a  minute  blood  vessel,  which  by 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  like  this  parasite, 
becomes  changed  and  mostly  obliterated.  The 
cysts  in  the  human  muscle  do  not  always  have  the 
long  appendages  of  figure  1,  but  appear  like  figure  3. 

Tlic  number  of  these  animals  is  sometimes 
astonishing.  They  have  been  found  so  abundantly 
in  ham  that  the  number  was  estimated  at  85,000  to 
the  cubic  inch,  and  they  have  been  found  to  be 
nearly  as  numerous  in  human  muscle.  This  brief 
description,  with  the  figures,  will  give  a  sufficiently 
clear  idea  of  the  parasite,  as  it  is  found  in  the  hnman 
muscle  and  also  in  the  swines’  muscle. 

The  manner  in  which  it  is  introduced  into  the 
human  system,  is  this  :  When  pork,  infested  with 
Trichines,  is  taken  into  the  stomach  in  a  raw,  or 
imperfectly  cooked  state,  the  sac  containing  the 
little  worm  is  broken  up  by  the  process  of  digestion, 
and  the  animal  is  liberated  from  its  imprisonment. 
It  awakes  from  its  dormant  condition,  rapidly  devel¬ 
ops,  and  in  a  period  of  8  or  10  days  it  brings  forth 
its  young  alive.  The  young  Trichines,  which  arc 
produced  in  great  numbers,  immediately  penetrate 
the  walls  of  the  intestines,  and  getting  into  a  blood 
vessel,  are  conveyed  along  by  the  blood  to  all  parts 
of  the  body.  They  are  finally  lodged  in  the  capil¬ 
lary  blood  ves¬ 
sels,  where  they 
gradually  become 
encysted,  or  clos¬ 
ed  in,  by  the 
change  in  the  ves¬ 
sel,  as  already 
noticed,  and  in 
this  condition  they  lie  dormant  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time.  The  perforation  of  the  intestines 
by  such  a  multitude  of  worms,  as  well  as  the 
presence  of  so  many  minute  foreign  bodies  in  the 
minute  blood  vessels  produce  serious  disturbance, 
though  not  always  fatal  consequences. 

The  Trichina  is  an  animal  which  only  develops 
and,  as  far  as  yet  known,  reproduces  itself  in  the 
intestines  of,  and  afterwards  lies  dormant  a  long 


Fig.  3. — TRICHINA  CYST. 


time  in  the  muscles  of  man  and  of  swine.  It  now 
remains  to  show  how  it  finds  his  way  into  the  flesh 
of  swine.  It  is  believed  that  of  those  which 
develop  in  the  human  intestines,  only  a  small  part 
bring  forth  their  young,  but  that  a  large  share  of  the 
full  grown  ones  pass  off  in  the  foeces,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  find  their  way  to  the  stomach  of  the  pig, 
where  they  produce  young,  which  are  distributed 
through  the  muscular  tissue  of  that  animal,  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  introduced  into  that  of  man. 

Trichines,  then,  come  into  the  human  system 
through  eating  pork,  and  as  that  meat  forms  a  large 
share  of  the  animal  food  of  our  laboring  popula¬ 
tion,  it  becomes  important  to  know  how  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  infested  meat  from  that  which  is  free.  Un¬ 
fortunately  this  can  be  done  only  by  the  aid  of  a 
microscope,  or  at  least  a  good  magnifier.  Where 
the  animals  have  been  for  a  considerable  time  en¬ 
cysted,  they  may  be  seen  more  plainly  than  those 
recently  introduced,  as  the  cysts  become  white 
from  a  deposit  of  calcareous  matter.  The  figures 
show  the  appearance  of  well  defined  cysts,  but  the 
recently  introduced  parasite  can  only  be  found  by 
those  accustomed  to  microscopic  observations. 

Unfortunately  the  salting  and  smoking  of  meat 
do  not  destroy  the  Trichincs,  and  most  of  the  cases 
of  sickness  caused  by  them  have  been  traced  to  the 
eating  of  raw,  smoked  liam.  It  is  probable  that 
the  parasite  cannot  live  when  long  exposed  to  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water.  AVhen  a  ham, is 
boiled  whole,  it  Is  probable  that  the  interior  of  it 
docs  not  become  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and 
that  the  Trichincs  in  the  center  may  remain  alive. 
Broiling  and  frying,  as  they  are  generally  done,  do 
not  heat  the  meat  through  with  sufficient  thorough¬ 
ness  to  destroy  the  parasite.  As  a  precaution,  all 
who  eat  pork  in  any  form  should  take  especial  care 
that  it  is  thoroughly  cooked.  The  only  positive  se¬ 
curity  is,  to  obstain  from  pork  altogether.  From 
what  has  been  said  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
parasite  finds  its  way  into  the  stomach  of  the  pig, 
it  wilt  be  seen  that  swine  kept  in  pens  run  much 
less  risk  of  becoming  diseased  than  do  those  which 
are  allowed  to  range  at  will. 


About  “Plated  Ware.’’  ■ 

When  silver  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  mixed 
with  cyanide  of  potassium,  a  clear  liquid  is  produced 
which  contains  the  silver  in  the  form  of  cyanide  of 
silver.  If  the  two  wires  from  a  galvanic  battery  be 
inserted  into  this  liquid  a  little  distance  apart,  the 
current  of  electricity  that  passes  through  the  liquid 
from  one  wire  to  the  other,  decomposes  the  cyanide 
of  silver.  The  pure  silver  metal  goes  to  one  of  the 
wires  and  is  deposited  on  it  in  a  solid  form.  This 
takes  place  at  every  point  where  the  wire  touches 
the  fluid  containing  the  silver  in  solution.  The 
silver  is  deposited  in  inconceivably  small  atoms,  in¬ 
numerable  millions  of  them  in  every  second.  In  a 
single  minute  enough  of  these  atoms  will  bo  laid 
on  to  present  to  the  eye  a  perfect  coating  of  pure 
silver,  that  will  completely  hide  the  ware.  If  a 
larger  piece  of  metal,  as  a  fork,  spoon,  or  teapot  be 
attached  to  the  wire  and  immersed  instead  of  the 
wire,  every  point  of  jthe  larger  metal  touched  by 
the  liquid  will  receive  the  coating  of  silver.  As 
long  as  the  article  is  in  the  solution  and  the  battery 
in  action,  the  depositing  of  the  silver  will  go  on. 

The  practical  point  we  wish  to  bring  out  is,  that 
the”  silver  is  deposited  in  such  small  particles,  or 
“atoms,”  that  the  coating  will  appear  perfect, 
though  the  thickness  may  be  thinner  than  the  ten- 
thousandth  part  of  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of 
paper.  To  the  eye  the  appearance  will  be  the  same, 
whether  the  silver  coat  be  only  a  millionth  jiart  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  or  a  heavy  coat  that  will  en¬ 
dure  hard  wear  for  mouths,  or  years.  A  wholesale 
dealer  of  this  city,  who  supplies  manufaeturers  of 
pl.ated  ware  with  materials,  noticed  that  one  of 
them  was  buying  a  great  quantity  of  lead,  and  in¬ 
quired  the  reason.  The  answer  of  the  purchaser 
was,  that  he  made  plated  ware  for  the  gift  enterprise 
men,  (such  as  we  described  on  page  86  of  the  March 
Agriculturist,  under  the  head  of  a  “Swindling 
Shop”).  The  lead  is  moulded  into  form,  and  then 
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dipped  for  a  minute  or  two  into  the  galvanic  silver¬ 
ing  solution,  giving  it  a  perfect  but  very  thin  coat. 

The  truth  is,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  plated  ware  sold,  is  but  very  slightly  coated.  A 
silver  dollar  can,  by  the  above  plating  process,  be 
so  spread  out  as  to  give  an  actual  silver  covering  to 
thousands  of  yards  of  surface,  while  by  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  same  process,  it  may  all  be  deposited  on  a 
square  inch.  The  thickness  of  the  layer  depends 
wholly  upon  the  will  of  the  manufacturer.  Silver 
deposited  at  the  rate  of  half  an  ounce  (.50  cents)  on 
a  gross  (141)  Teaspoons,  will  allow  burnishing  the 
same  as  pure  silver.  The  ordinary  cheap  plated 
ware  runs  to  1  ounce  to  the  gross.  Common 
foil-  plate  is  3  ounces  to  the  gross.  Good  plate  4 
ounces.  The  best  plate,  or  “  Sheflield  Plate  ”  is  at 
the  rate  of  8  ounces  of  silver  to  13  dozen  teaspoons. 
This,  on  white  metal,  will  wear  next  to  solid  silver ; 
and  as  the  work  is  but  slightly  increased  in  making 
the  best,  this  is  by  far  the  cheapest  to  purchase. 

The  plain  inference  from  the  above  is,  that  it  is 
only  safe  to  purchase  such  ware  of  men  w'cll  known 
for  integrity  and  reliability.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
departments  of  trade,  integrity  and  genuine  Chris¬ 
tian  irrinciple  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
business  man  himself,  and  to  his  customers. 

In  buying  plated  w'are,  it  is  important  not  only  to 
obtain  a  good  thick  plate  that  will  endure  wear,  but 
also  to  secure  the  body  or  base  metal  as  near  like 
silver  as  possible.  The  best  plating  will  in  time 
wear  off  at  the  corners,  or  at  points  where  it  is 
most  exposed.  If  the  base  metal  be  copper,  brass, 
or  inferior  German  silver,  the  least  abrasion  of  the 
silver  coat  will  be  showm  ;  while  on  a  white  base, 
the  loss  of  the  silver  coating  will  not  be  noticed, 
except  upon  careful  inspection.  A  white  metal, 
well  xffated,  is  only  second  in  value  to  a  solid  silver 
article.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  gilded,  as  to 
silvered  articles.  (The  Tea  Sets,  in  our  Premium 
list,  were  offei'ed  with  the  greater  confidence,  be¬ 
cause  we  know  the  manufacturer,  and  because  they 
are  plated  upon  a  very  white  metal.) 


Teach  the  Children  to  Draw. 


Nearly  all  children  show  a  propensity  to  make 
pictures  on  their  slates,  or  on  pieces  of  paper.  This 
should  be  encouraged.  It  should  not  be  allowed 
to  engross  time  devoted  to  other  school  lessons, 
but  should  come  in  rather  as  recreation.  Their 
pictures  will  doubtless  at  first  be  rather  uncouth — 
houses  top-sided  and  topsy-turvy,  trees  stiff  and 
dead,  the  men  and  women  any  thing  but  ideals  of 
grace  and  beauty.  You  may  smile  at  these  rude 
beginnings,  but  don’t  discourage  them.  One  or 
more  of  these  children  may  develop  into  artists  of 
eminence;  and  all  of  them  may  at  least  become 
men  and  women  of  taste  and  judgment. 

This  fondness  for  drawing  should  be  guided  by  a 
teacher.  Give  the  pupils  a  few  elementary  lessons. 
First,  teach  them  to  draw  straight  lines,  and  then 
to  connect  them  into  squares,  triangles,  etc.  Next, 
teach  them  to  make  curves,  circles,  etc.  Proceed 
from  this  to  making  fences,  houses,  trees,  animals, 
rocks,  and  the  like.  The  majority  of  the  pupils  will 
not  care  to  go  any  further  in  “  the  fine  art.”  A  few, 
however,  will  go  on,  and  go  beyond  the  lead  of 
parent  and  school-teacher;  they  will  need  no 
further  encouragement:  indeed,  you  cannot  Hold 
them  back.  Watch  the  career  of  such,  and  you  ere 
long  may  perhaps  hear  of  the  exploits  of  a 
Cole,  a  Dur.and,  a  Kensett,  or  a  Iluutington. 

Yet  it  is  not  so  much  after  all  for  these  geniuses 
that  we  would  urge  giving  attention  to  drawing,  as 
for  the  majority,  who  will  thereby  learn  to  observe, 
will  cultivate  their  ideas  of  proportion,  fitness  and 
beaut}'.  The  mechanic,  the  farmer,  every  man  of 
business,  has  frequent  occasion  to  make  drawings 
of  objects,  and  it  is  of  great  value  to  him  to  be  able 
to  do  so  without  employing  a  professional  draughts¬ 
man.  Almost  every  body  travels  now-a-days,  and 
it  is  very  useful  and  jileasaut  to  be  able  to  make 
sketches  of  the  scenery  through  which  one  is  pas¬ 
sing,  even  if  it  be  but  in  outline.  By  all  means,  let 
the  children  draw,  and  teach  them  how  to  do  it. 


Vinegar  from  Sorghum. 

J.  S.  Coies,of  New  Jersey,  writes  to  the  American 
Agriculturist ;  “  Some  five  or  six  years  ago  I  raised 
a  lot  of  cane  for  the  purpose  of  making  molasses, 
but  as  we  had  no  Evpaorators  here  then,  we  did 
not  succeed  in  making  a  good  article.  I  let  one 
barrel  (38)^  gals.)  of  the  juice  as  it  came  from  the 
cane  remain  in  the  barrel  for  nearly  a  year  without 
examining  it,  when  I  found  it  to  be  fair  vinegar; 
the  next  summer  it  was  a  splendid  article.  We 
put  up  our  pickles,  peppers,  tomatoes,  etc.,  with 
it,  and  it  kept  them  well.  We  h.ave  been  using  it 
ever  since  with  equal  success ;  for  table  use  wo 
weaken  with  water,  as  it  is  too  sour  of  itself.” 


Cellars  I*oisomoas. — At  this  season  of  the 
year,  it  should  be  specially  remembered  that  the 
cellar  of  a  dwelling  house  is  very  likely  to  be  a 
source  of  disease  to  the  whole  family.  The  rem¬ 
nants  of  vegetables  stored  during  the  winter  begin 
to  decay  on  the  approach  of  warm  weather,  and  the 
exhalations  from  these,  with  the  chilly  dampness, 
are  liable  to  produce  sickness.  Many  a  family  has 
attributed  to  “  Providence”  the  disease  caused  by 
the  poisonous  miasms  arising  from  the  neglected 
cellar.  Every  cellar  should  at  all  times  be  kept 
clean  by  the  removal  of  all  vestiges  of  decaying 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  food.  A  coat  of  strong  lime 
white-wash  upon  the  walls  and  ceiling,  at  least 
once  a  year,  or  better  twice  a  year,  will  add  greatly 
not  only  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  cellar,  but 
will  also  make  it  much  lighter  and  more  cheerful. 

^  a-^ti'ii  I  I)  cii  ■ 

UailsoltesI  Flotii*  <l»e  Most  Moalali- 
fsjl. — Having  been  raised  in  a  good  wheat  country, 
we  can  not  well  overcome  an  early  attachment  to 
“  mother’s  nice  white  bread.”  Yet  science  pkainly 
teaches  that  the  most  healthful  bread  is  made  from 
wheat  ground  without  separating  the  bran.  The 
coarser  portions  of  the  bran  keeps  the  finer  particles 
of  flour  separated,  so  that  the  gastric  juice  of  the 
stomach  more  re.adily  penetrates  and  dissolves  the 
mass,  and  hence  is  better  for  digestion.  These 
coarser  particles  also  promote  the  healthful  action 
of  the  intestines,  and  prevent  constipation,  which 
is  one  of  the  prolific  causes  of  disease  in  these  days. 
It  would  be  far  better,  doubtless,  if  every  flour  bolt 
were  removed  from  our  grist-mills,  and  people 
consumed  the  meal  of  the  whole  wheat  kernels, 
just  as  the  several  parts  are  combined  naturally. 
Taste  depends  mainly  upon  habit;  those  .accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  unbolted  flour  eat  it  with  a  relish. 

Talaaeof  Apples  «s  Fooal. — Liebig  says  : 
“  The  importance  of  apples  as  food  has  not  hitherto 
been  sufficiently  estimated  or  understood.  Besides 
contributing  a  large  proportion  of  sugar,  mucilage, 
and  other  nutritive  compounds  in  the  form  of  food, 
they  contain  such  a  fine  combination  of  vegetable 
acids,  extractive  substances,  and  aromatic  prin¬ 
ciples,  with  the  nutritive  matter,  as  to  act  power¬ 
fully  In  the  capacity  of  refrigerants,  tonics,  .and 
antiseptics,  .and  when  freely  used,  at  the  season  of 
ripeness,  by  rural  laborers  and  others,  they  prevent 
debility,  strengthen  digestion,  correct  the  putrefac¬ 
tive  tendencies  of  nitrogenous  food,  avert  scurvy, 
and  probably  maint.ain  and  strengthen  the  power 
of  productive  labor.” — The  same  qualities  are  found 
in  most  other  ripe  fruits. — Suggestion.  To  day 
wo  bought  at  a  fruit  stand  an  apple  of  moderate 
size  and  of  fair  eating  (piality,  for  which  we  paid 
five  cents.  Will  it  not  pay  to  plant  more  apple 
trees,  so  long  as  the  short  supply  enables  retailers 
to  get  half  a  dime  .apiece,  even  in  scarce  seasons  ? 


4's*aMl»eri*y  SaMCC.— To3  quarts  cranber¬ 
ries  c.arefully  picked  over,  well  mashed  and  drained, 
and  placed  in  a  kettle,  add  3  quarts  of  crushed  or 
best  Santa  Cruz  sugar  ;  add  1  quart  boiling  water ; 
stew  them  quickly  till  they  are  thoroughly  cooked; 
turn  them  into  moulds,  if  you  choose.  Do  not  stir 
them  while  cooking,  but  shake  the  kettle  round. 
Put  alternately  fruit  and  sug.ar.  It  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take  to  cook  them  till  they  lose  their  splendid  color. 


mYB  h  (B(D]L¥MMg» 

The  CraiHe  of*  Cheefeers  or  I>raiig'Iats. 

Historical. — {Continued  frompage.  107.) — The  modern 
Egyptians,  who  use  i>ieces  similar  to  their  predecessors, 
play  the  game  as  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain.  By 
the  Greeks,  the  invention  of  Draughts,  as  well  as  of  dice, 
and  many  other  things,  was  poetically  ascribed  to  Pala- 
medes,  one  of  the  heroes  in  the  expedition  against  Troy, 
1193  B.  C.  Plato,  however,  altributes  the  invention  to 
the  Egyptian, ITlieuth.  Homer,  in  the  Odyssey  describ¬ 
ing  Minerva's  arrival  at  the  palace  of  Ulysses,  in  Ithaca, 
says  ;  “  There  site  found  the  haugiity  suitors,  some  of 

them  were  amusing  themselves  before  the  gates,  with 
Draughts  setting  upon  the  hides  of  oxen  tiiey  had  stolen. 

LAWS  OF  THE  GAME. — {Continued  from  page  107 .) 

10.  After  the  first  move  has  been  made,  if  either  play¬ 
er  arranges  any  piece,  without  giving  intimation  to  his 
opponent,  he  shall  forfeit  the  game  ;  but,  if  it  is  his  turn 
to  play,  he  may  avoid  the  penalty  by  playing  that  piece, 
if  possible. 

11.  After  the  pieces  have  been  arranged,  if  tire  person 
whose  turn  it  is  to  play,  touch  one,  he  must  play  it  or 
forfeit  the  game.  When  the  piece  is  not  playable,  he 
forfeits  according  to  the  preceding  law. 

12.  If  any  part  of  a  playable  piece  be  played  over 
an  angle  of  the  square  on  which  it  is  stationed,  the  play 
must  be  completed  in  that  direction. 

POSITION  NO.  4. — TO  BE  WORKED  OUT. 

Black. 


White. 

White  to  play  and  win. 


Solution  to  Position  No.  3.  (See  March  No.,  page  107.) 


Black. 

White. 

Black. 

White. 

1—  1  to 

5 

8 

to  11 

22—24 

to  27 

2S 

(o  24 

2—  5  “ 

9 

11 

“  15 

23—27 

“  32 

24 

"  28 

3—  9  “ 

14 

13 

“  11 

24—32 

“  27 

28 

32 

4—14  “ 

18 

n 

“  16 

2.j— 27 

“  24 

32 

“  28 

5—18  “ 

15 

16 

“  20 

26—24 

“  19 

28 

“  32 

C  — 15  “ 

11 

29 

•“  24 

27—19 

“  15 

32 

“  28 

7—  3  “ 

7 

24 

“  19 

28—15 

”  10 

28 

“  24 

8—  7  “ 

10 

19 

“  23 

29—10 

“  6 

24 

“  19 

9—10  “ 

15 

23 

“  27 

30—14 

“  10 

19 

“  24 

iO-15  “ 

19 

27 

“  .32 

31—10 

”  15 

24 

“  28 

11—19  “• 

24 

32 

“  2S 

32 — 15 

“  19 

28 

“  32 

12—24  “ 

27 

28 

“  32 

33-19 

“  24 

32 

“  28 

13—27  “• 

31 

32 

“  28 

34—11 

“  16 

28 

19 

14--3I  “ 

27 

28 

“  32 

35—16 

“  23 

12 

8 

15—27  “ 

23 

32 

“  28 

36—23 

“  IS 

8 

“  4 

16—23  *• 

18 

28 

.<  24 

37—18 

a  j4 

4 

8 

17—18  “ 

14 

24 

“  19 

33—  6 

“  1 

8 

11 

IS—  6  “ 

10 

19 

“  23 

39—14 

“  9 

13 

“  6 

19—10  “ 

15 

23 

a  27 

40—  1 

“  10 

11 

“  16 

20—15  “ 

19 

27 

“  32 

41-10 

“  15 

16 

“  20 

21—19  “ 

24 

32 

“  28 

42—15 

"  19  and  wins.(a) 

(a)  It  requires  every  move  made  in  the  solution  lo 
win.  Various  stages  of  this  position  frequently  occur, 
but  this  is  jilaced  far  back  purposely; 


GAME  NO.  4.— -LAIRD  AND  LADY  OPENING  {*) 


Black. 
1—11  to 

15 

WhitCi 

23  10  19 

Black. 

20—  0  lo  10 

(s-iai 

White, 
to  24 

2—  8  “ 

11 

22 

17 

21—11 

15 

3 

a  7 

3—  9  “ 

13 

17 

14 

22-10 

*• 

14 

19 

“  10 

4—14  “ 

17 

21 

a  ],1 

23-  8 

11 

7 

“  16 

5—15  “ 

18 

26 

“  23 

24—12 

“ 

28 

10 

“  6 

6-13  “ 

17 

19 

“  15 

25—23 

“ 

32 

6 

a  .j 

7—  4  “ 

8 

(a)-J4 

“  19 

26—32 

“ 

28 

2 

■■  6 

S—  6  “ 

9 

‘-'8 

“  24 

27—14 

18 

6 

10 

9—  2  “ 

6 

(5)25 

a  oj 

28—13 

23 

10 

'•  14 

10—  9  “ 

13 

(cj32 

“  23 

29—23 

27 

31 

a  ._,4 

11-17  “ 

22 

15 

••  10 

30—28 

“ 

19 

11 

“  17 

12—  6  “ 

15 

19 

10 

51-22 

26 

30 

“  16 

13—11  “ 

15(d) 

24 

“  19 

32—13 

22 

16 

11 

14—15  “ 

24 

28 

“  19 

33—22 

4( 

26 

11 

a  7 

15—  7 

II 

(e)14 

9 

34—26 

(  ( 

30 

7 

a  o 

16—  5 

14 

10 

“  '7 

.35—30 

“ 

26 

2 

“  6 

17—  3  “ 

10 

21 

a  ]7 

36 — 26 

22 

6 

“  9 

18—14  ” 

21 

23 

“  7 

37-21 

“ 

25 

9 

“  13 

19—  1  “ 

6 

(/)  r 

“  3 

38—25 

30- 

■and  wins  by 

the  same  play  of  Position  No.  2. 


(’)  Is  so  called  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  favorite 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Gather,  of  Scotland,  over  seventy  years 
ago.  It  is  formed  by  the  first  five  moves,  fa)  23  to  19, 
draws,  (b)  15  to  10^  or  32  to  2S  draws,  (c)  30  to  25, 
draws,  (d)  12  to  16,  White  wins,  (e)  21  to  17,  draws. 
30  to  25,  Blank  wins.  (/)  27  lo  24,  draws,  (g)  27  to  23, 
draws.  .The  move  in  game  (27  to  24}  loses. 
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l®M.zzles  for  Eyes. 

Men  think  they  can  trust  their  eyes  to  tell  them  the 
truth,  and  they  are  generally  right,  but  an  educated  eye 
will  discover  many  things  whicli  an  unskilled  one  would 
not  see  ;  so  tliat  the  eye  needs  much  training  to  make  it 
teil  “the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.”  A 
sailor  accustomed  to  watcli  from  the  mast  head  for  ob¬ 
jects  at  a  distance,  will  readily  see  things  not  visible  to  a 
landsman.  An  artist,  who  has  long  made  a  study  of 
pictures,  will  detect  faults  or  beauties  in  a  painting  or  en¬ 
graving,  which  most  people  would  not  notice.  So  a  Nat¬ 
uralist  will  perceiv'e.  curious  things  in  flowers,  leaves, 
insects,  stones,  etc.  One  needs  to  look  at  many  things 
from  different  positions,  before  all  whicli  they  contain 
can  be  perceived.— Two  pictures,  fig.  1,  the  “  Singular 
Sign,”  and  fig.  2,  “An  Enemy  in  Camp,”  very  well  illus¬ 
trate  this  fact.  The  first  one  looks  like  only  a  mixture  of 
lines  and  blots ;  yet  it  contains  information  which  has 


Fig.  1.— THE  SINOULAB  SIGN. 


probably  proved  beneficial  to  many  of  our  readers,  being 
(he  sign  of  a  well  known  firm  in  this  city.  Fig.  2  plainly 
shows  that  the  poultry  are  alarmed,  and  careful  eyes 
will  find  what  frightens  them.  Next  month  we  will 
make  the  matter  plainer  for  those  who  fail  to  see  it. 

4nOOcl  Mottoes. — A  youth  of  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  has  the  following,  written  in  large,  plain  letters,  and 
pasted  up  in  his  sleeping  room  where  it  can  be  plainly 
seen  while  dressing,  and  an  earnest  prayer  is  always 
offered  at  the  bedside,  for  help  to  keep  the  resolutions : 

“(1.)  I  will  endeavor  this  day  to  do  nothing  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  1  ought  not  to  do. - (2.)  I  toil  I  omit  nothing  which 

I  ought  to  do. - (3.)  /  will  not  parley  with  temptation, 

and  thus  allow  it  to  get  the  better  of  me,  but  will  be  careful 
to  be  on  the  right  side,  followmg  the  first  intimations  of 
conscience,  and  avoiding  what  may  PEnnAPS  be  wrong.” 

Another  motto  which  is  pasted  up  by  an  older  friend, 
in  like  manner,  reads :  “WATCH  and  PRAY — which 
implies  that  I  am  first  to  Watch  myself,  to  do  all  I 
can  to  act  right,  and  to  avoid  wrong  doing  :  and  then  God, 
if  I  seek  His  help,  wilt  supply  what  strength  I  have  not: 
He  will  not  carry  me,  but  He  will  always  aid  me.” 

Mow  SBiot  are  Made. 

This  morning,  for  the  twentieth  time  perhaps,  w-e  went 
out  to  gratify  a  country  friend,  who  had  a  great  curiosity 
to  see  one  of  the  “Sliot 
Towers  ”  of  New-York,  and 
it  occurred  to  us  that  many 
of  the  boys  of  tlie  great 
riculturist  Family,  and  per¬ 
haps  some  of  the  girls,  as 
w-ell  as  men  and  women, 
would  like  to  know  a  little 
more  about  how  shot  are 
in-ade. — First,  then,  there  is 
a  high  brick  tower,  like  a 
great  tube  set  on  end,  with 
circular  stairs  running 
around  the  inside,  all  the 
way  to  the  top,  leaving  an 
open  space  down  tire  center 
four  or  five  feet  across. 

There  is  a  hoisting  arrange¬ 
ment  on  one  side  of  this  for 
carrying  lead  and  coal  up  to 
the  top.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  opening  is  a  large  ves¬ 
sel  of  water  ;  and  at  the  top 
a  place  for  melting  lead. 

The  lead  is  melted  and  pour¬ 
ed  into  a  pan  with  holes  in 
the  bottom,  like  a  tin  colan¬ 
der  or  sieve.  The  melted 
lead  runs  through  and  drops 
in  little  round  globules  which 


fall  down  into  the  water.  Small  shot  require  to  fall  60 
to  70  feet ;  the  largest  size,  150  to  175  feet.  When  they 
reach  the  water  they  are  so  cold  and  hard  as  not  to  flat¬ 
ten.  Some  drops  are  long,  and  very  often  two  or  three 
run  together,  and  some  hit  the  sides  of  the  tower  and 
are  flattened,  so  that  the  mass  in  the  water  is  a  mixture 
of  round  shot  of  various  sizes,  and  irregular  pieces  of 
lead.  These  are  dipped  out  and  dried,  and  then  poured 
upon  the  upper  end  of  a  long  table  made  of  several 
boards  set  inclined  or  “slanting,”  each  board  a  little 
lower  than  the  one  next  above  it,  and  with  a  small  space 
between  the  ends  of  the  boards.  The  round  shot  roll 
rapidly  down,  leaping  across  the  open  spaces,  and  fall 
off  tile  low-er  end  into  a  box.  The  Irregular  pieces  of 
lead,  and  the  shot  not  quite  round,  go  slower  and  fall  into 
the  openings,  or  lodge  on  the  table  and  are  swept  off. 
Tile  round  shot  are  put  into  the  upper  drawer  of  a  swing¬ 
ing  box  or  cabinet,  with  sieve-bottom  drawers,  one  above 
the  other.  The  top  box,  No.  1,  catches  all  the  shot  of 
one  size  ;  tlie  next  catches  those  one  size  smaller,  and  so 
on  down  to  the  bottom,  where  are  found  the  finest  shot, 
no  larger  than  mustard  seed,  indeed  some  of  them  look 
like  fine  sand.  The  different  sizes  of  shot  are  then  put 
into  cylinders  with  some  black  lead,  and  the  cylinder 
revolved  for  15  or  20  minutes,  which  polishes  the  surface 
and  gives  the  shining  black  coat  we  see  on  them.  They 
are  next  put  in  strong  bags  and  are  ready  for  market. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  while  pure  lead  will  not  run  in 
drops,  but  in  streams,  tlie  addition  of  only  one  pound  of 
metalic  arsenic  to  about  600  pounds  of  melted  lead, 
makes  it  flow  readily  and  fall  in  beautiful  drops. 


Mow  to  find  am  Eralcmown  Nnni1l>er. 

The  following  tables  will  enable  a  person  to  discover 
any  unknown  number  not  larger  than  63,  in  the  following 
manner :  Let  some  one  think  of  a  number  and  inform 
you  in  which  of  the  columns  of  tlie  table  it  is  contained. 
Then  by  adding  tlie  figures  at  the  top  of  those  columns 
you  will  have  the  desired  number.  Thus,  suppose  you 
ask  a  young  hady  of  35,  to  show  you  in  which  columns 
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her  age  is  found.  Slie  answers,  in  the  1st,  2nd,  and  6lh. 
The  numbers  at  tlie  top,  1,  2,  and  S2  added,  make  35. 


Alplia,l>et  isi  oiae  Veiv^c. — The  follow-ing 
contains  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  may  be  used 
as  an  exercise  for  children  in  tracing  tlieir  letters : 

“  God  gives  tlie  grazing  ox  his  meat. 

And  quickly  hears  the  slieep’s  low  cry  ; 

But  man,  who  tastes  liis  finest  wheat. 

Should  joy  to  lift  his  praises  high.” 

No.  202.  The  Silver  Pnzzfe.— Thougli  not  new,  this 
will  afford  much  amusement  to  those  who  have  never 
seen  it.  Lay  a  ten-cent  piece  upon  the  table-cloth  be¬ 
tween  two  half  dollars,  and  place  a  tumbler  upon  tlie 
larger  coins,  so  as  to  cover  the  smaller  one.  The  puzzle 
is  to  remove  tlie  ten-cent  piece  w'ilhout  displacing  either 
of  tlie  half-dollars,  or  the  glass.  You  are  not  allowed 
to  touch  the  coin  with  the  liands  or  anytliing  else,  nor 
must  you  blow  it  away. — How  is  it  done? 

No.  203.  Bible  Questiotis. — 1.  How  long  was  the  ark 
on  Mt.  Ararat?  2.  Joab  was  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  w hat 
relation  was  Zeruiah  to  Joab. 

No.  204.  Mathematical  Problem,  contributed  to  the 
American  Agriculturist  by  James  Dickson.  Olmstead 
Co.,  Minn. — Give  the  rule  for  the  following;  Any  div¬ 
idend  being  given,  to  find  a  divisor,  which  added  to  its 
quotient  shall  equal  the  dividend. 


Answers  to  iProl»leius  anti  Psczzles;,, 

Tlie  following  arc  answers  to  the  puzzles,  etc.,  in  tlio 
March  number,  p.  107.  No.  190.  Charades. — 1st.  "  Our 
Mutual  Friend.” — 2tl.  “  The  Round  Table.”— 3<i.  “St. 

V'alentine’s  Day” - No.  197.  Word  Puzzle. — Wheat _ 

No.  198.  Illustrated  Rebus. — Cincinnati ....  No.  199.  Pic¬ 
ture  Puzzle.— Boih  are  pictures  of  the  “grub”  which 

makes  the  butterfly _ No.  200.  Illustrated  Rebus. —  Be 

not  weary  in  well  doing _ No.  201.  Conundrum.— Tbe 

page  is  dun  (done).  ..No.  188.  Arithmetical  Problem. — 
(Feb.  No.,  page  67.) — A’s  share,  2863  ,  B’s,  6335  ;  C’s, 
2438  ;  D's,  10294  ;  E’s,  4950. 

The  following  have  sent  in  correct  answers  up  to  (he 
date  of  March  8th.  To  save  space,  tlie  numbers  of  the 
problems  answered,  arc  omitted:  C.  J.  Lorah,  J.  S. 
Dobbins.  James  D.  AIcGiffert,  F.  M.  Whitney,  Cross  Cut, 
Pa.,  H.  H.  L.,  John  K.  ILillock,  Henry  J.  Blodgett,  .Mor¬ 
ris  P.  Wright,  M.  M.  C.,  Edwin  C.  Woodruff,  Henri  W. 
Young,  John  N.  Chadsey,  D.  Herbert  Jeffery,  Samuel  J. 

Bassford,  John  F.  Holmes, 
L.  V.  N.  P.,  L.  M.  Marslon, 

G.  Clarence  Cooper,  Mary 
E.  Storm,  Georgia  A.  Smilli, 
Etta  Smith,  Aniiis  A,  Sag- 
gendorph,  (a  class  in  school, 
from  II  to  12  years  old,  an¬ 
swered  the  “Scramble” 
problem,)  Wm,F,  Sherman, 
D.  Paul,  G,  T,  Reeves,  Mrs. 
Emma  J.  Huntliiig,  Peter 
W.  Teghtmyer,  Edward  R. 
Browne,  Win.  C.  Johnson, 
T.  G.  Lawrence,  George  H. 
Gilbert,  E.  A.  Williams,  J. 
S.  Stiles,  Fidelia  E.  Quin, 
John  Slater,  Kiah,  Chester 

H.  Dakin,  John  F.  Holmes, 
Jas,  P.  McCurdy,  Anthony 
B.  Strother,  C.  C,  Hyndman, 
Luman  F.  Parmenter,  Hat¬ 
tie  R.  Quinn,  John  Dobell, 
S.  P.  Stewart,  J.  M,  Jordan, 
Mary  Agney,  Zenas  Condit, 
Joseph  Taylor,  James  E. 
Eshleman,  W,  E,  Alexan¬ 
der,  C.  Van  Warner,  Nelson 
G.  Hull,  D,  W.  Williamson, 
John  A,  Driggs,  Aaron  Os¬ 
car  Ream,  A.  G.  Tillinghast. 
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'  THEYOUNGKUNAWAY.  — Engraved  for  ihe  American  AgricuUurist. 


Oho,  Master  Lillypet !  a  fine  lime  you  are  having ;  wliile 
mother  and  sister  are  running  up  stairs  and  down,  and 
out  into  the  garden,  looking  bcliind  tire  currant  buslies, 
beside  the  haystack,  among  tire  rubbish  in  the  wagon- 
house,  wliere  they  once  found  you  asleep,  searching  in 
every  nook  and  corner,  even  looking  fearfully  down  the 
well,  to  sec  what  can  have  become  of  their  dear  trouble¬ 
some  little  pet — “  lillypet,”  as  he  names  himself,  for 
he  can  not  talk  plain  yet.  Ilow  they  will  punish  him 
with  kisses  when  they  find  the  “  little  mischief”  sailing 
his  shoe  in  the  brook,  thinking  of  the  stories  he  has 
heard  his  father  tell  about  ships  on  the  ocean,  and,  as 
you  can  see  by  his  face,  half  afraid  there  is  something 
wrong  in  it,  but  sure  he  is  having  “  such  a  nice  time.” 
Every  one  of  our  girls  and  boys  will  feel  like  sayiitg,  be 
gentle  with  him.  Ills  clear  blue  eye  has  no  malice  in  it, 
and  what  a  beairtifrrl  picture  he  makes,  looking  like  a 
charming  flower,  over  which  even  tire  stern  old  trees 
seem  to  bend  lovingly.  .Such  little  ones  are  favorites  not 
only  on  earth :  He  who  coming  from  Heaven  once  lived 
among  men,  and  now  has' retrrrned  to  his  home  among 
the  angels,  loved  children,  and  said  “  their  angels  do  al¬ 
ways  behold  the  face  of  nty  Father,”  and  He  arrd  they 
will  lovesrtch  as  gently  care  for  the  lambs  of  His  flock. 

Happy  will  it  be  for  every  child  w  ho  early  learns  to 
fully  trust  Orro  who  is  always  so  loving  and  true. 


liauded  at  tlic  Wrong:  l*lacc. 

What  boys  desire  to  be,  and  to  have,  when  they  become 
men,  can  not  be  possessed  by  wishing ;  it  must  be  worked 
for.  A  young  man,  lately  from  the  country,  passes  our 
office  almost  every  day.  He  is  hoping  to  become  a  rich 
merchant.  He  is  now  only  an  entry  clerk  in  a  large  store. 
If  he  will  work  Irard  enough  for  it,  by  taking  care  of  his 
spending  fnoney  and  his  spare  time,  he  may  do  as  hun¬ 
dreds  have  already  done,  become  a  w  ealthy  business  man. 
But  his  spare  change  is  divided  among  tailors,  halters, 
confectioners,  theatre-managers,  cigar  makers,  and  oth¬ 
ers  who  please  ids  fancies  and  his  senses.  Many  of  his 
leisure  moments  .are  given  to  story  books  and  papers,  in¬ 
stead  of  reading  thatwliich  would  inform  him  about  his 
business.  If  he  keeps  on  this  way  he  will  not  be  the  man 
he  expects  to  become.  Ten  years  hence  will  find  liim, 
perhaps  a  poor  dandy,  perhaps  a  ruined  sot,  or  at  best 
only  a  poor  clerk.  Another  lad  we  know,  goes  on  errands 
as  though  his  boots  were  filled  with  lead.  He  stops  to 
leok  at  every  showy  window,  and  takes  a  scolding  on  his 
return  as  something  which  he  expected.  At  such  a  rate, 

he  will  always  be  a  poorly  paid  drudge _ The  captain 

of  a  ship  sailing  for  England,  a  few  days  after  starling, 
found  two  men  stowed  away  among  the  cargo.  They  had 
hid  there  to  steal  a  passage  across  the  Atlantic.  The  ship 


w.as  too  far  away  from  land  to  send  them  ashore,  and  tlie 
best  that  could  be  done  with  them  was  to  make  them 
work  their  passage.  As  the  vessel  happened  to  be  short 
of  hands,  the  captain  was  not  sorry  to  have  tliis  addition 
to  his  crew ;  but  although  the  men  wanted  to  get  over, 
the  one  to  Ireland,  where  the  vessel  was  to  touch,  and 
the  other  to  England,  they  refused  to  work.  They  were 
punished  by  being  put  on  short  rations,  by  confinement,  ' 
and  various  other  methods,  without  avail.  Finally,  when 
the  ship  arrived  at  her  destination  they  were  landed 
where  they  did  not  want  to  go  ;  the  Englishman  on  the 
Irish  coast,  and  the  Irishman  at  Liverpool.  This  pun¬ 
ishment  was  light,  compared  with  that  which  many  a 
thoughtless  youth  will  receive,  who  starts  for  successful 
manhood,  but  is  not  willing  to  loork  his  passage.  Jails 
and  Almshouses  are  full  of  those  who  started  fairly  on 
their  voyage,  but  have  landed  at  Hie  wrong  place. 

A  Curious  Playtliing.— Cut  out  a  circular  piece 
of  card  board,  say  two  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  it  insert  a  quill,  or  small  tube,  so  that  the  end  shall 
be  even  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  card.  Over  this 
lay  another  circular  card  of  nearly  the  same  size,  with  a 
pin  run  through,  to  drop  into  the  hole.  Place  the  quill  up¬ 
right  in  tlie  mouth  and  blow  off  the  top  piece  —if  you  can. 
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(Business  Notices  $2.00  per  .‘\gule  Line  of  Space.) 
Every  Child  on  the  Continent  should  have  it  I 

The  Best  Children's  Paper  in  America, 


Fiehting  ngn’nst 
VroT!?,  and  for  Ih® 

Goo<1.  the  Tru»,  and 

the  Bv.auiiful. 

A  First-Class  Honlhly  Paper,  of  16 
Pages,  for  no\S  and  lilKLS* 

$1,00  a  Tear  ia  aivance. 

A  Beautiful  Premium  to  every  Eubscriber. 

Speeimeu  Copy  Bent  tor  'Xea  CeutE. 
Address, 

ALFRED  L.  SEWELL, 
Piibiishcr,  Chicago,  III. 

"  Jlr.  Sewell’s  Paper  already  excels  every  oilier  cliildren’a 
paper  that  we  knovr  of  in  this  c'onntry.’’— CAicfisio  Eve.  Jour. 

The  Little  Corpoftii  fo‘'  Oh®  L®**’  your 

children  more  good  than  a  Quarter’s  Schooling. 

:Ooc3ls.  for 
IS  IeIiOYB’S  SI,I,t7SXKA'fEB 


From  the  capture  of  FORT  STTMTER,  April  14, 1861,  to  the 
capture  of  JEFFERSON  DAVIS,  Mav  10.  186S. 

Embracing  26R  Battle  Eesseriptiowt.  SO  Biographical  Sketch¬ 
es,  4  Steel  Portraits,  4.6  Eleclrotupe  Portraits,  It  Fbie  Maps, 
13  Battle  Pxtures,  and  a  general  Review  of  the  War. 

SOLD  ONLY  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Complete  in  one  Royal  octavo  volume,  of  more  than  700 
ages.  Ornamented  and  Bound  in  the  most  attraetWestyles. 
'rices  $1.50  and  $5.00.  With  unsurpassed  facilities  we  be¬ 
lieve  we  liave  produced  the  best  and  most  salable  book  per- 
taiuing  to  the  war. 


E' 

P 


The  AGRicuLTtrr.TST  for  May  1865,  says:  “  We  have  already 
spoken  favorably  of  the  reliable  character  of  the  House  of 
H.  B.  tLOYT)  &  CO.— Notice  that  the  initials  are  H.  Hf 
AGrENTS  wishing  to  secure  exclusive  rights  must  apply  Im¬ 
mediately  to  H.  II.  LLOYD,  31  John-st.,  New  York; 

H.  H.  L.  &  CO.,  have  the  Largest,  Best  and  Cheapest 
Assorfment  of  Maps.  Charts,  Pliotographs,  Steel  Engravings 
and  Prints  in  the  United  States. 

The  Opportunity  is  still  Presented. 

TAM®:  TOUaS  C BIOICE! 

Of  a  $55  Sewing  Machine,  eitlier 

WHEELER  &  WILSON, 

OR  GROVER  &  BAKER, 

for  SIXTEEN  NEW  Subscribers  to  the 

NEW  YOU  Si.  OBSERVER, 

with  the  money,  $5G,  for  one  year  in  advance. 

Ind.,  January,  1866. 

Messbs.  Editoks:— I  desire  to  return  my  thanks.  «  *  »  • 
I  have  had  the  Machine  one  montli,  I  could  not  do  without  It. 

-Leb-vnor,  Pa.,  Jan.  15, 1866. 
Messes.  Sidney  E.  Mouse,  Jr.,  &  Co. 

The  Sewing  Machine  came  safely  to  liand. 

M»  *  *  *  H  *  «  ♦,  N.  Y..  Jan.  1866. 
Gentlemen  »  As  for  the  Sewing  Maclilne,  It  came 
in  due  time  and  in  good  order,  •  •  ♦  •  Many  thanks. 

Many  more  like  the  above. 

Sample  copies  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  free. 
Terms,  $3.50  a  Year  in  Advance. 
8IJDNET  E.  MORSE,  JR„  &  CO., 

3T  PARK  ROW,  New  York. 


USING  B.  T.  BABBITT’S 

Pitre  Coaiccait rated  Potash 

OE 

READY  SOAP  MAKER, 

WaiT.anted  double  the  strength  of  common  Potash,  and  su¬ 
perior  to  any  otlier  saponKier  or  ley  in  the  market.  Put  up 
in  cans  of  1  pound,  2  ponnds,  3  pounds.  6  pounds,  and  12 
pounds,  with'  full  directions  in  English  and  German  for 
making  Hard  and  Soft  Soap.  One  pound  will  make  15 
gallons  of  Soft  Soap.  No  lime  is  required.  Consumers 
■will  find  tliis  the  clieapest  Potasii  in  market. 

•  B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Nos.  64, 65, 66,  67,  68, 69,  70, 72,  and  74  VVashington-st.,  N.  Y. 


■B^^CENjT^  SAVED 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S 

BEST  MEBiemAE  SAEERATES, 

“Made  from  Common  Salt.”  Bread  made  with  this  Saler.a- 
tns  contains,  when  baked,  nothing  but  common  salt,  water 
and  flour.  Nos.  61,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72  and  74  Wasliington- 
Bt.,  New  York. 

Tbe  I.fii'gest  and  most  productive.  Sweetest,  and 
most  delicious.  Hardiest  and  every  wtiy  tbe  BEST 
Blackbei'ry  extant.  No  Garden  is  complete  without  it. 
Send  stamp  for  Prices,  Testimonials,  &o.,  (New  Edition)  to 
E.  WILLIAMS,  Moat  Clair,  N.  J. 


Twenty-First  Annual  Report 

OF  THE 

NEWORK  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

OFFICE, 

Nos.  112  and  114  BROADWAY. 

JANUARY  1st,  1866. 

Amount  of  Assets  January  1st,  1863 .  $3,658,755  55 

Amount  of  premiums  received  dur¬ 
ing  1865 . • . $2,084,804  86 

Amount  of  interest  received  and 
accrued,  including  premium  on 

gold,  etc .  237,260  54—  2,342,820  40 

Total  . $6,000,065  95 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  losses  by  deatli . $490,522  03 

Paid  for  redemption  of  dividends, 
annuities,  and  surrendered  and  can¬ 
celled  policies .  294,693  53 

Paid  siilaries,  printing,  and  .office 

expenses .  71,528  93 

Paid  commissions  and  agency  ex¬ 
penses .  216,405  53 

Paid  for  advertising  and  physician's 

fees .  31,542  41 

Paid  taxes,  internal  revenue  stamps, 
war  contribution,  and  law  ex¬ 
penses  . . .  14,203  80— $1,118,901  25 

Total . $4,881,919  07 

ASSETS. 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  hank .  $230,036  56 

Invested  in  United  States  Stocks, 

cost .  2,115,431  25 

(Market  value,  $2,140,772.) 

Invested  in  New-York  City  Bank 

Stocks,  cost .  55,561  50 

(.Market  vaUie.$34,415.) 

Invested  in  other  stocks,  cost .  333,923  15 

(Market  value.  $3M.0I5.) 

Loans  on  demand,  secured  by  United 

States  and  otlicr  stocks .  48,500  00 

(Market  value,  $5.5,K8.) 

Pveal  Estate .  140,819  77 

(Market  value,  $250,000.) 

Bonds  and  mortgages .  230,747  02 

Premium  notes  on  existing  policies 

bearing  interest .  1,186,988  21 

Quarterly  and  sembannual  premi¬ 
ums,  due  subsequent  to  January 

1st,  1866 .  242.451  02 

Interest  accrued  to  January  l.st,  1866  60,980  59 

Rents  accrued  to  Jiinuary  1st,  1866. .  1,879  12 

Premiums  on  policies  in  liands  of 
agents  and  in  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion  .  197,601  54— $4,881,919  70 

The  trustees  have  declared  a  return  premium  as  follows : 
A  Scrip  Dividend  of  Fifty  Per  Cent,  upon  all  participat¬ 
ing  premiums  on  Life  Policies  in  force,  wliicli  were  issued 
twelve  months  prior  to  January  1st,  1866,  and  directed  the 
redemption  in  full  of  the  dividends  declared  in  1863  and  1864. 

Certifleates  will  be  redeemed  in  cash  on  and  after  the  first 
Monday  in  March  next,  on  presentation  at  the  home  offlee- 
Pollcies  subject  to  notes  will  be  credited  with  the  return  on 
settlement  of  the  next  premium. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

WILLIAM  H.  BEERS,  Actuary. 

During  the  year  5,133  new  policies  were  Issued,  Insuring 
$16,324,888. 

BALANCE  SHEET  OF  THE  COMPANY,  JANUARY  1ST, 
1866- 

Assets  as  above,  at  cost'. . . $4,881,919  70 

Market  value . $3,018,449  06 

Disposed  of  as  follows . 

Reserved  for  lo.sses,  due  subsequent 

to  Jan.  1st,  1866 .  $78,841  45 

Reserved  for  reported  losses,  await¬ 
ing  proofs .  26,000  00 

Re.served  for  special  deposit  for 

minor  children .  283  76 

Amount  reserved  for  re  insurance 
on  all  existing  policies  (valuation 

at  4  per  cent,  interest) .  3,520,297  66 

Reserved  for: 

Dividends  declared  prior  to  1863,  due 

and  payable  on  demand .  118,211  88 

Dividends,  1863  and  1864,  now  to  be 

paid .  2.32,895  00 

Dividend,  1865  (present  value) .  315,042  00 

Dividends,  1866  (present  value) .  506,117  00 

Special  reserve  (not  divided) .  184,2-28  95— $4,881,919  70 

TRUSTEES. 

MORRIS  FRANKLIN,  JOHN  M.  NIXON, 

DAVID  DOWS,  ISAAC  C.  KENDALL, 

DANIEL  S.  MILLER,  JOHN  E.  WILLIAMS, 

WM.  C.  DUSENBERRY,  HENRY  K.  BOGART, 

JOHN  L.  ROGERS,  JOHN  MAIRS, 

DUDLEY  B.  FULLER,  WM.  H.  APPLETON, 

ROBERT  B.  COLLINS,  WM.  BARTON, 

WM.  A.  BOOTH,  THOMAS  SMULL, 

SANFORD  COBB,  GEORGE  A.  OSGO0D, 

JAMES  G.  KING,  CHAS.  L.  ANTHONY. 

MORRIS  FRANKLIN,  Pbesident. 
WM.  H.  BEERS,  Actuaey. 

Persons  desirous  of  acting  as  Agents  for  the  above  Com¬ 
pany,  will  please  apply  to  the  Home  Office  either  personally 
or  by  letter. 


Flam  ITomi'  ©wm  Mouses  ! 
EVERY  mn  HIS  OWN  ARCHITECT!! 

Build  your  Houses  so  they  Will  pay  to  live  in  and  com¬ 
mand  a  handsome  profit  if  you  wish  to  sell. 

Moderate  priced  Houses  for  men  of  moderate  means. 
Fifth  Edition  now  Ready. 

WOODWARD'S  COUNTRY  HOMES. 


A  new  popular  and  practical  book  for  every  one,  contain- 
Ing  122  designs  and  plans  for  Country  Houses  of  moderate 
cost,  with  outbuildings  and  gates,  and  a  full  illustrated  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Balloon  Feame.  Post-paid  everj-wbero 
for  $1.50,  and  well  worth  the  money.  Address  i 

GEO.  E.  &  F.  W.  WOODWAIiO, 
■Publisliers,  37  Park-Row,  N.  Y. 


TMW:  M©MTICU]LTIJMST. 

A  Monthly  Magazine  for 
every  one  who  has  a  grape 
Vine,  a  city  yard,  an  acre  lot, 
a  garden,  a  vineyard,  an 
orchard,  a  country-seat,  a 
Farm,  who  has  a  liouse  to 
build,  out-bulklings  to  erect, 
or  a  home  to  beautify. 

Splendidly  illustrated  with 
designs  and  plans  and  all  new 
fruits,  flowers,  etc. 

1866— Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents;  1865, 
bound  and  post-paid,  and  1866— Sd.SO  ;  1864 
and  1865,  bound  and  post-paid,  and  1866— $6, 
GEO.  E.  &  F.  W.  WOODWARD, 
Fnblisbers,  37  Park-Row,  New- York. 

THE  MEIiAWAME  CJSIAFE, 

Just  PubllshecI, 

A  Magnificently  Colored  Plate  of  tbe  Delaware  Gi-apc, 
full  size,  on  heavy  royal  paper.  Price  per  copy,  mailed  free, 
securely  packed,  TUrce  Dollars. 

GEO.  E.  &  F.  W.  WOODWARD, 
Publlsliers,  37  Park-Row,  New  York. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings, 

60  designs  and  plans.  Price  $1.50,  post-paid,  to  any  address. 

The  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman, 

A  first-class  Weekly  Agricultural  paper;  twenty-seventh 
semi-annual  volume  begins  January  1st,  1866,  832  quarto 
pages  annually.  Two  Dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  annum. 
Embracing  an 

Agricultural  Department,  Tito  Poultry 
Yard,  Tlte  Breeder  and.  Grazier,  Tlte 
Bee-keeper,  Horticultural  Dei>art- 
ment.  Fireside  Department,  Do¬ 
mestic  Economy,  Record.  oC 
tlte  Times,  Dairy  Depart¬ 
ment,  Weekly  Produce 
Markets,  etc. 

Specimen  numbers,  post-paid.  Eight  cents.  Subscriptions 
and  Advertisements  received,  and  back  numbers  and  vol¬ 
umes  supplied. 

Address  GEO.  E.  &  F.  W.  WOODWARD, 
Publisliers,  No.  37  Park-Row,  New-York. 

The  Gardener’s  Monthly. 

A  reliable  standard  monthly  periodical,  8tb  annual  volume, 
devoted  to  all  departments  of  Horticulture,  Two  Dollars  per 
annum;  with  the  Horticulttjkist,  Four  Dollars  per  annum-.!', 
Specimen  copies,  post-paid,  20  cents. 

Address  GEO.  E.  &  F.  W.  WOODWARD, 
publishers  and  dealers  in  all 
AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS,  PAPERS  and  PERIODICALgi 

37  Park-Row,  New-York. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


[April, 


AdvertisementB,  to  te  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  BEFORE  the  10th  of  the  preceding  month. 


TERMS—  Ccash  before  Insertion) : 

Ordinnrj/— S1.25  per  line  of  space,  each  Insertion. 
Open  Paf/a?— S1.5()  “  “  “  “  “ 

Bitsiiiess  jVotices— S3.00  “  “  “  “ 

All  Adverlisements  reckoned  by  Agate  measure. 

No  Advertisements  received  for  less  than  S5.00. 


Tlie  E^eatest  Thing  Yet. 

SIX  IMPLEMENTS  IN  ONE. 

Patent  Sewing  Ripper  Improved. 

Eeconunended  hy  Orange  Jad'd. 

The  Patent  Seiving  Kipper  has  Just  been  greatly  improved 
BO  that  1st.— It  Rips  a  Seam  easier,  quicker,  and  more 
safely  than  any  otlier  implement  can.  art.— It  Cuts  si 
Button-liole  of  any  size  nicely.  3d.— Is  the  best  thing 
■with  which  to  Scrsitcli  GatUefs.  Every  lady  wants  it 
for  tliese  purposes,  and  gentlemen  as  well,  will  find  it  itli, 
a  neat  and  complete  Psiper  Cutter  and  Folder,  .'itli. 
A  convenient  licttcr  Opener.  6tli. — An  excellent 
Eraser  for  ren  oving  blots  and  errors  from  ■ivriting.  It  is 
thus  a  most  useful  companion  for  the  IVork  Table  and  the 
Writing  Desk.  Price  3.1  cents,  3  for  $1,  or  S3  for  one  dozen. 
Liberal  discount  bv  larger  quantity.  Will  sell  rapidly. .  Ask 
5*our  storekeeper  for  it.  or  send  35  cents  and  receive  it  by 
mail,  Address  A.  C.  FITCH,  151  Nassau-st.,  Kew-York. 


A  good  relialile  Agent  in  every 
town,  to  take  tlie  entire  con¬ 
trol,  for  his  neigliborhood,  of 
several  of  tlie  best,  most 

SALEABLE  and  PROFITABLE 
articles  of  every  day  use  ever 
presented  to  the  public.  Pro- 
llts  large— satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Tlie  right  man  or  wo¬ 
man  can  make  from  $10  to  $20 
a  week  easily.  Enclose  stamp 
for  full  description  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue. 

N.  Y'.  Mamupacthring  Co. 

37  Park  Row,  N.  T. 


AGEMTS 

WANTED. 


Luke  Darrell, 

THE  CHICAGO  NEWSBOY, 

Published  by  TOMLINSON  BUOTHERS,  Chicago,  Ill- 
377  pages,  lOmo.  Five  illustrations.  Price  $1.30.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  Juveniles  of  the  season,  nearly  three  thou¬ 
sand  liavlng  been  sold  the  llrst  mouth  of  publication.  The 
press  tliroughout  the  country  pronounce  it  one  of  the  best 
books  for  young  people  that  lias  been  published  for  a  long 
time.  Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


Colgate's  Aromatic  Vegetable  Soap. 


A  superior  Toilet  Soap,  prepared  from  refined  Veg¬ 
etable  Oils  In  combination  with  Glycerine,  and  espec¬ 
ially  designed  for  the  use  of  Ladies  and  for  the  Nursery. 
Its  perfume  is  exquisite,  and  its  washing  properties  unrl-' 
vailed.  For  sale  hy  all  Druggists. 


For  Merchants,  Druggists,  Hospitals,  small  Job  Printers, 
&c. .  Address  ADA.MS  'PRESS  CO.,  28  Ann-st,  New  York. 
Specimen  Slieets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c..  Six  cents. 


are  an  invaluable  protection  for  the  hands  in  Gardening, 
HoiKsewoik,  etc.,  and  a  certain  cure  for  Chapped  Hands, 
Salt  Rheum,  etc.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $1  50  for 
Ladies’  sizes  ;  $1  75  for  Gentlemen’s,  by 

GOODYE.iR  1.  R.  GLOVE  MF’G  CO., 


205  Broadway,  New-Y'ork. 

MATTICE  &  PEMFIEIiB’S 
TILE  MA^OI-IIINE. 

Tills  Machine  has  been  before  the  Public  seven  years,  and 
has  been  subject  to  tlie  severest  tests,  both  by  use  in  various 
portions  of  Olilo,  Indiana,  and  Michigan,  and  at  the  Fairs  of 
the  States,  coining  in  competition  with  tlie  best  Macliines 
ever  Introduced  in  the  United  States,  and  in  every  instance 
■wliere  properly  tested,  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  most 
Practica.1,  Durable,  Labor-Saving  Tile  Ma¬ 
chine,  ever  yet  introduced. 

This  Machine  grinds  the  Clay,  molds  and  places  the  Tiles 
on  the  drying  boards. 

It  is  so  constructed,  also,  that  a  screen  can  bo  used  to  catch 
s' ones,  roots,  &c..  -when  desired. 

It  is  cap.acitalcd  for  tliree  revolutions  per  minute,  Two- 
Hor.se  Power,  and  two  men  to  tend,  one  to  feed  the  Clay, 
and  one  to  set  tlie  Tile  away. 

When  run  to  its  full  capacity.  It  is  capable  of  making  from 
ten  to  twelve  thousand  Tile  per  day. 

For  furtlier  particul.ars.  Address  J.  IV.  PENFIELD, 
Willonghby,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 

IVIead’s  Conical  Elow- 


Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  practical  farmers  as  the  BEST 
new  plow  In  the  market;  and  having  received  from  nu¬ 
merous  New  England  Fairs,  Plowing  Matches  and  Exhihl 
tlons,  First  Premium  Awards  and  Diplomas,  it  iscoiifi 
deiitly  commended  to  all  farmers  who  desire  the  Best  Plow 
Plows  or  particulars  may  he  had  from  the  following  maiiii 
factnrers.  for  Eastern.  North  Eastern,  and  South  EasI 
crii  New  England-  Wm.  E.  Barrett  &  Co..  Providence,  R.  I 
For  Western.  Central,  and  North  Western  New  England , 
Belcher  &  Taylor.  Agricultural  Tool  Co..  Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass.  For  South  Western  New  England,  and  elsewhere 

SOLOMON  MEAD,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


RARE  and  BEAUTIFUL  FLDWERS. 

SELECT  YEG-ETABLES, 

B.  K.  BLISS, 

Importei'  and  Oro'wei'  oT 

GARDEN  VEGETABLE  &  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
Springfield,  ^ass., 

Would  invite  attention  to  his  largo  and  well  selected  as¬ 
sortment  of  the  above,  comprising  the  newest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  varieties,  both  of  European  and  Homo  Produdtions, 
the  quality  of  which  can  not  be  surpassed. 

For  a  List  of  which,  see  his 

Illiisirated  Seed  €atal®giie 
and  ^iiide  to  tlae  Flower  and 


liillnni  Aiiratuni. 

New  Ooldeu  Sanded  Lily. 

A  splendid  novelty  from  Japan,  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  editor  of  the  London  Gardener’s  Chronicle  ;-L“  if 
ever  a  flower  merited  the  name  of  glorious,  it  Is  this,  ivhlcli 
stands  far  above  all  other  Lilies,  whether  we  regard  its  size, 
its  sweetness,  or  its  exquisite  arrangement  of  color.  Imag¬ 
ine.  upon  the  end  of  a  purple  stem  uo-thickerthan  a  ramrod, 
and  not  above  two  feet  high,  a  saucer-shaped  flower  at  least 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  composed  of  six  spreading,  somer 
what  crisp  parts,  rolled  back  at  their  points,  and  having  an 
ivory-ivliite  skin  thinly  strewn  with  purple  points  or  studs, 
and  oval  or  roundish,  prominent,  purple  stains.  To  this  add 
in  the  middle  of  each  of  the  six  parts  a  broad  stripe  of  light 
satiny  yellow,  losing  Itself  gradually  in  the  ivory  skin. 
Place  the  flower  in  a  situation  where  side-light  is  cut  off,  and 
no  direct  light  can  reach  It  except  fi  om  above,  when  the 
stripes  acquire  the  appearance  of  gentle  streamlets  of  Aus- 
triilian  gold,  and  the  reader  who  has  not  seen  It  mavform 
some  feeble  notion  of  what  it  is.  From  this  delicious  flower 
there  arises  the  perfume  of  orange  blossoms  sufficient  to  fill 
a  large  room,  but  so  delicate  as  to  respect  the  weakest 
nerves.”— Strong  flowering  Bulbs,  mailed  post-paid,  to  any 
addre.ss  upon  receipt  of  $5.00. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Kitolieia  Crarclem. 

The  Eleventh  Edition,  with  supplement  for  1806,  enlarged 
and  improved,  contains  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Pages 
of  closely  printed  matter,  with  many  New  and  Beautiful 
Illustrations,  and  a  descriptive  list  of  upwards  of  Two 
Thousand  Varieties  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
including  many  Charming  Novelties,  now  offered  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country,  with  Explicit  directions  for  their 
culture.  Also,  a  list  of 

Upwards  of  One  Hundred  Varieties  of  Frencli 
Hybrid  Gladiolus, 

embracing  many  new  varieties  not  before  offered,  and 
other  Summer  Flowering  Bulbs.  To  which  is  added 
a  list  of  a  few  of  the  clioicest  varieties  of  Grapes,  Straw¬ 
berries,  Baspberkies,  and  other  Small  Fruits,  Bedding 
Plants,  etc.,  etc.,  ciiltiv,gted  at  ids  gardens,  with  miicli  oili¬ 
er  useful  information  upon  tlie  subject  of  Gardening  gener¬ 
ally,  wbicli  will  be  found  useful  to  the  experienced  amateur 
as  well  as  those  about  to  commence  the  delightful  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Gardening. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed,  post  paid,  to  all  applicants  cnclos- 
Ing  Twenty-five  Cents. 


MFIilABIiE 

Farmers  anrt  Gardeners  in  want  of  Seeds  that  can 
be  depended  upon,  are  requested  to  look  at  our  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  March  No.  of  the  Agriculturist  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  headings. 

Seeds  for  tlie  Farm  and  tUe  Garden. 

Collections  of  Kitclten  Garden  Seeds. 

Collections  of  Floiver  Seeds  by  MCail. 

Seeds  of  Florists  Flowers.  , 

New  Crop  Onion  Seed. 

Potatoes  for  Seed, 

All  of  ivhlch  are  offered  to  the  public  with  the  utmost  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  good  quality. 

B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Bedding  Plaiit§,  <&c.,  by  Mail. 

strong  and  healthy  Plants  of  the  following  varieties  will 
be  securely  packed  and  mailed  post-paid,  to  any  address  in 
the  United  States,  upon  receipt  of  the  price  affixed. 

13  Moiitbly  Carnations,  in  different  varieties... $3.00 
13  Hardy  Carnations  and  Picotecs,  in  dift'erent 

varieties.  . 2.'30 

13  Florists’  Pinks,  in  diflerent  v-arleties .  2.50 

13  Pomponc  Clirysanthcmums,  in  diflerent 

vaneties .  2.50 

1,3  barge  Flowering  Clirysanf Ucmuins,  in 

different  varieties . 2.50 

13  Double  Feverfews,  In  different  varieties .  2.50 

13  Fuchsias,  ''  . 2.00 

13  Scarlet  Geraniums,  , '  ’  ’  ’  .  2.50 

13  Heliotropes,  ’  ’  .  2.00 

13  bantanas,  “  ”  .......2.00 

13  Petunias,  '■  ”  2.00 

13  Phloxes,  ••  ••  2.00 

13  Pansies,  ’  ‘  '  .  . '2.ii0 

O  Salvias,  ”  ”  1.23 

13  Dahlias,  (Pot  roots,)  ’  ’  .  ' '  2.50 

13  billiput  Dahlias,  (Pot  roots,)  .  3.00 

13  Verbenas,  i”  '■  1.50 

3.’j  Verbenas,  "  •’  2.73 

3  Tritoma  Uvaria,  "  ■'  1.73 

6  Pot  Rose.s,  ■  ■  "  2.00 

G  Hybrid  Perpetual,  2.50 

13  Gladiolus,  finest  varieties,  mixed . 2.00 

13  Double  Italian  Tnbci-ose.s,  . 2.00 

3  Japan  bilies,  Rubruni,  Roseuni,  Album . 1..30 

The  selection  of  varieties  to  lie  left  with  ns.  No  orders 
will  be  filled  for  less  tlian  tlie  amount  specified,  at  tlie  prices 
named.  B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Our  New  Illustrated  Plant  Catalogue,  containing  a  list  of 
all  the  most  desiralfie  Plants  in  cultivation,  with  directions 
for  ciiltiii-e,  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cents. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Connecticut  Seed  Leaf  Totiacco  Seed. 

Be  Sure  and  Get  the  Best. 

A  superior  lot  raised  expressly  for  tlie  snbscrilier  liy  one 
of  tlie  most  successful  cultivators  in  the  Valley  of  tlie  Con- 
nectieut.— Packets  with  fall  directioyie  for  cuUare.  caring, 
packing,  itc,,  will  be  mailed,  post  paid,  to  all  applicants  at 
the  following  rates:  1  ounce,  .50  cents:  4  ounces,  $1.50: 
pound,  $2.50;  1  pound,  $1.00.  Prices  to  dealers  111  larger 
quantities  will  be  given  upon  application. 

B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ANOTHER  SPLEKDID  NOVELTY  from 
JAPAN. 


Mew  WMte  Plelytra. 

Dielytra  (Dicentra)  Spectabilis  alba. 

Another  year’s  trial  confirms  what  ive  have  previously  said 
of  tills  oliarming  novelty.  Its  delicate  blossoms,  graceful 
habit,  and  beautiful  foliage,  will  cause  It  to  become  a  gener¬ 
al  favorite,  and  no  garden,  boivover  small,  will  be  complete 
without  It."  It  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  wftli  the  original 
variety,  and  as  a  decorative  plant  for  the  cemetery  It  stands 
unrivaled. 

Strong  and  welt  rooted  Pot  Plants  will  bo  ready  for  deliv¬ 
ery  about  the  first  of  April,  and  will  be  mailed  post-paid  to 
any  address  in  the  Union  upon  receipt  of  the  price.  One 
Plant,  $1 ;  Six  Plants,  •.$3  ;  Twelve  Plants.  $9.  A  few  one 
year  old  ground  roots  for  propagation.  $3  each. 

Address  B.  K,  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Tlae  Best  aaitl  most  Hardy  Hedffe 
Plant. 

Honey  Locust,  or  Three  Thorned  Acacia, 

Fresh  Seed  with  directions  for  culture,  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address,  at  the  following  prices:  1  oz.,  15  cents-  4ozs., 
33  cents;  1  pound,  $1.00.  Prices  in  larger  quantities  will  be 
given  upon  application.  B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Cvoods’icli’s  Early  Fotatoe§. 

Our  stock  ef  this  variety  Is  exhausted.  We  still  have  a 
supply  of  all  the  other  varieties  advertised  by  us,  in  March 
No.  of  the  Agriculturist,  B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass, 


CMcory 

The  Great  Substitute  for  Coffee. 

A  supply  of  the  genuine  article  just  received  by  the  Sub¬ 
scriber,  and  will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  to  all  applicants  upon 
receipt  of  price  affixed.  Packets  containing  1  ounce,  20  cts.; 
8  ounce.s,  80  cents;  1  pound,  $1.50.  Directions  for  culture 
and  curing  accompany  eachjiackage.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Farmers !  do  you  wSnt  New-England  grown  seed  left  at 
voni-  doors  as  cheaply  as  It  Is  sold  In  Boston,  New-York,  or 
Pliiladelpbia?  I  have  Introduced  my  Hubbard  Squash, 
Jlarblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage,  and  ft  score  of  other  new 
vegetables  to  tliousands  of  farmers,  and  am  read v  to  send 
them  to  tliousands  more.  Catalogue  sent  gratis  to  nil  who 
appl  v.  It  contains  a  list  of  nearly  tbi-co  Imiidred  vnrleties  of 
Garden  Seed,  (many  of  them  new  and  rare,  and  not  to  be 
found  in  nny  other  Catalogue,)  ft  large  portion  of  which  are 
of  my  own  growing.  Never  fear  to  order  my  seed,  ns  I 
icarrant  all  to  reach  the  purchaser.  Send  earlv  before  the 
great  rush  comes.  JAMES  J.  11.  GREGORY. 

Marblehead,  Mass. 


Para,  Turban,  Hubbard,  Yokohama ! 

As  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash,  I  am 
prepared  to  simply  every  cultivator  with  pure  seed.  The 
Hubbard  is  the  di-yest,  sweetest  and  richest  of  all  winter 
squashes,  and  will  keep  till  April.  The  Turban  is  the  dryest. 
sweetest  and  richest  ol  all  fall  squashes,  and  will  keep  till 
March.  Many  of  my  correspondents  are  extravagant  in  their 
praise  of  this  squash- “Why  will  people  longer  raise  the 
coarse,  watery  summer  varieties  when  they  can  get  such  a 
sqash  as  the  Turban  !  ”  The  Yokohama,  n  new  squash  from 
Japan,  has  given  great  satisfaction  this  season  ;  It  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  fine  grained,  very  sweet,  and  of  a  peeiilinr  marrow-like 
taste.  The  Para  is  a  bush  squash  from  South  America,  for 
fall  and  winter  use  ;  keeping  till  Fchruary.  It  resembles  in 
qiialitv  a  very  fine  crookneck.  My  seed  stock  came  directly 
li-om  Para  and  is  pure.  All  these  varieties  yield  abundantly. 
Ten  tons  of  Hubbard  and  eight  tons  of  Tiirban  have  been 
raised  to  the  acre. — Package's  of  seed  of  each  of  these  va¬ 
rieties,  sent  post-paid  to  any  address  for  13  cts.  Hubbard 
sent  by  the  B.  for  $2.23.  Turban  sent  hy  the  lb.  for  $3.50. 

JAMES  J  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


OKflOWS  IN  IIILiTS. 

I  will  send  Machines  for  sowing  Onion  Seed  iii  hills,  two 
rows  at  a  time,  boxed  ready  for  transportation,  for  $13  each. 
IVlien  sown  by  these  Machines  a  large  crop  of  carrois  is 
raised  on  the  same  gi-oniid  between  the  hills  of  onions. 
Tliev  are  extensively  used  by  the  great  onion  cultivators  of 
Long  Island.  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY'. 

Marblehead,  Mass. 


Flower  seeds  by  mail.— The  Sub.scriber 

raises  about  one  biindi-ed  kinds  of  Flower  Seeds,  selected 
from  over  one  thou.sand  varieties,  of  the  most  sliowv  and 
attractive.  He  will  fiirnisli,  neatly  put  up.  nny  33  kinds  on 
the  list  for  $1,  and  send  hv  mail,  with  postage  pi-e-paid. 

G.  R.  GAURETSON,  Flushing,  N.  Y'. 


IPliilanielpliia  IJ-asp berry. 


striped  Dnaved  Japanese  lilaizc. 

For  a  full  description  of  this  beautiful  Plant,  with  an 
engraving,  see  the  March  No  of  the  Agricultui-ist.  The  stih- 
Bcrlher  is  happy  to  announce  that  ho  has  secured  the  entire 
stock  of  this  splendid  novelty,  and  now  offers  the  seeds  In 
p.ackets  containing  Twenty  Seeds  at  3.1  e<s.  pei- 
packet.  .I  packets  for  $!•  The  Trade  supplied  upon 
the  most  liberal  terms.  , ,  ,, 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Two'  strong  plants.  $1 ;  12  plants,  $4 ;  by  mail. 
Asrrioiilf  nrist  StrawJ>er»-y.  12  strong  plants,  $1.25; 
100  plants,  $3.  Also,  GRAPE  VIIVES,  for  sale  by 
TMOS.  S.  FLETCHElt, 
Delanco,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES,  Bl.-ickherries  niid  Raspberries, 

c9all  the  best  and  newest  varieties.  Cat.alogues  gratis. 

SAilUEL  L.  ALLEN,  Clnnaminson  P.  0„  N.  J. 
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KNOX  PRIIIT  PAEM  A»D  NIIESBBIES. 


OME  IIU1NEK.EI3  .ARCHES  UN  EI2,TJIT®. 


We  were  among  the  very  first  to  go  into  the  cultivation  of 
SMALL  FRUITS,  on  a  large  scale,  and  for  many  years 
have  been  engaged  in  making  a  collection,  which  is  unsur¬ 
passed  if  equalled  any  wliere.  The 

STRAWBERRY 

has  always  been  a  favorite  fruit  with  us,  and  we  have  spared 
no  expense  or  labor  in  developing  its  best  qualities.  Among 
the  many  excellent  varieties  grown  ou  our  place,  we  give 
pre.eminence.to  the 

JCCIJWIJA— M®.  7m, 

Before  offering  any  plants  for  sale  of  this  remarkable 
Strawberry,  we  tested  it  for  six  years,  and  thus  formed  our 
opinion  of  its  merits  after  tliorough  trial.  We  refer  to  tes¬ 
timony,  published  in  our  Catalogue,  and  in  the  January  and 
March  Nos.  of  Agriculturist,  pages  32  and  113,  of  some  of  the 
best  Fruit  Growers  in  the  country,  who  have  seen  it  in  fruit 
for  successive  j'ears  in  our  grounds. 

W.e  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  healthy,  vigorous  plants 
at  the.  following  prices ;  . 


13  plants, . $  3.00 

25  "  5.00 

BO  “  10.00 

■  100  “  15.00 

500  “  63.50 

1000  “  lOO.CO 


Plants  grown  in  Pots  or  Boxes,  $5  per  dozen. 

For  prices  of  AoBiotrLTtrBisT,  Fillmobe,  Russell,  Golo- 
Esr  Seeded,  Gkeex  Pbolifio,  Tkiomphe  de  Gand,  Wilson, 
and  all  other  desirable  kinds,  send  10  cents  for  our  Descrip¬ 
tive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— By  AJail. 

We'will  send  by  mail,  safely  packed  and  post-paid,  guaran¬ 
teeing  their  safe  carriage  i 

For  $5  (No.  1),  '3  doz.  Triompho  de  Gand,  2  doz.  Wilson, 
2  doz.  Fillmore,  2  doz.  Russell,  and  2  doz.  Golden  Seeded. 

Or  (No.  2),  1  doz.  Jucunda— our  No.  700, 1  doz.  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  and  1  doz.  Golden  Seeded. 


For  $10  (No.  1),  2  doz.  Triomphe  de  Gand,  2  doz.  Wilson,  2 
doz.  Fillmore,  2  doz.  Russell,  2  doz.  Golden  Seeded,  2  dozen 
Georgia  Mammotli,  2  doz.  Green  Prolific,  2  doz.  Lady  Finger, 
2  dozen  Lenning’s  White,  1  dozen  Agriculturist. 

Or  (No.  2),  2  doz.  Jucunda— our  No.  700,  2  doz.  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  2  doz.  Golden  Seeded,  and  1  doz.  Lenning's  White. 

For  $20  (No.  1),  4  doz.  Triomphe  do  Gand,  4  doz,  Wilson, 
4  doz.  Fillmore,  4  doz.  Russell,  4  doz.  Golden  Seeded,  4  doz. 
Georgia  Mammoth,  4  doz.  Green  Proiific,  4  doz.  Lady  Finger, 
2  doz.  Jucunda— our  No.  700,  and  2  dozen  A.griculturist. 

Or  (No.  2),  4  doz.  Jucunda— our  No.  700,  4  doz.  Agriculturist, 
2  doz.  Golden  Seeded,  2  dozen  Russell,  2  dozen  Triomphe  de 
Gand,  2  dozen  Wilson,  and.  1  dozen  Lenning's  White. 

Or  (No.  3),  4  doz.  Jucunda— our  No.  700,  4  doz.  Agricultur. 
ist,  4  doz.  Golden  Seeded,  2  doz.  Russell,  2  doz.  Fillmore,  and 
1  dozen  Lenning’s  White. 

C^I^A.EE  VIINES. 

The  most  popular  grape  In  the  country,  and  the  grape  being 
now  more  generally  planted  than  any  other,  is  the  CON¬ 
CORD.  We  can  furnish  1,  2,  and  3-ye,ar  old  vines  of  very 
superior  quality. 

Hartford  Prolific  is  the  best  rery  early  grape  yet 
thoroughly  tested. 

Crevcling  is  not  so  early  by  a  few  daj’s,  but  of  superior 
quality,  and  good  for  both  wine  and  the  table.  We  offer  this 
season,  10,000  Vines  of  this  excellent  grape. 

Our  Stock  of  all  the  leading  kinds  is  large  and  superior. 
For  Prices,  See  Cat.alogue.  Sent  for  10  cents. 

SELECT  LISTS  OF  GRAPES 

{not  hy  Mail.) 

For  $5  we  will  furnish  No.  1  vines,  13  Concord,  3  Delaware, 
and  1  Hartford  Prolific. 

For  $10.  we  will  furnish  24  Concord,  4  Delaware,  4  Crevel- 
ing,  1  Hartford. 

For  $33,  we  will  furnish  43  Concord,  12  Delaware,  12  Crev- 
eling,  1  Union  Village,  4  Hartford. 

For  $30,  we  will  furnish  100  Concord,  21  Delaware,  12  Hart¬ 
ford,  12  Creveling,  1  Union  Village,  3  Iona,  2  Israell.a. 

For  $100,  we  will  furnish  300  Concord,  24  Delaware,  12  Hart¬ 
ford,  24  Creveling,  6  Iona,  2  Israella,  1  Martha,  1  Black  Hawk. 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  plants  of  the  Hoi-net,  Pi¬ 
late,  Improved  Black  Cap,  and  fifteen  other  kinds. 

SELECT  LISTS  0P  RASPBERRIES 

{not  hy  Mail.) 

For  $5  we  Will  furnish  1  doz.- plants  Hornet,  1  doz.  Pilate, 
1  doz.  Brinckle's  Uranjce,  and  %  doz.  Improved  Black  Cap. 

For  $10  we  will  furnish  1  dozen  Hornet,  1  dozen  Pilate,  1 
dozen  Imperial,  1  dozen  Brinckle’s  Orange,  1  dozen  Im¬ 
proved  Black  Cap,  1  dozen  ‘White  Cap,  1  dozen  Alien's 
Hardy,  dozen  Purple  Cane. 

SELECT  LISTS  OF  BLACKBERRIES 

{not  hy  Mail.) 

For  $10,  w-e  ivill  furnisli  (No.  SI),  100  each  of  the  New  Ro¬ 
chelle  and  Dorchester,  and  12  Newman’s  Thornless. 

Or  (No.  2),  100  New  Rochelle,  13  Dorchester,  13  Newman, 
1  IVilson’s  Early,  and  1  Kittatinny. 

Having  given  much  attention  to  sectiring  a  good  stock 
of  Currants,  we  are  able  to  furnish,  in  any  quantity,  all  the 
old  and  new  kinds,  including :  Clicrry,  Xl'Inite  Grape, 
Vcrsaillaise,  Fertile  de  Angers,  Victoria, 
Black  Naples,  &c. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE. 


We  .are  constantly  receiving  very  many  letters  of  inquiry, 
In  reference  to  the  culture  of  SMALL  FRUITS.  Tho 
Information  sought  after,  is  contained  in  the  NE’W  EDI¬ 
TION  of  our  CATALOGUE,  which  will  be  sent  to  all 
applicants  enclosing  10  cents.  It  is  furnished  at  lessth.an 
cost,  and  is  worth  ten  times  the  amount  to  all  Interested  In 
the  subjects  of  which  It  treats. 

Box  155,  Bittsburgh.,  Ba. 


HENDERSON  AND  FLEMING’S  Plants  and  Bulbs  by  Mail. 


VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS,  CROP  OF  1865. 


Most  of  our  Vegetable  Seeds  have  been  grown  hy  us.  Th 
following  are  such  as  are  used  as  the  BEST  AND  MOST 
PROFITABLE  sorts  in 

©wr  Market  ©ardees 

near  Jersey  City,  where,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  we  have 
grown  to  supply  the  fastidious  market  of  New  Tork. 


per  quart. 

Beans,  (Bush)  Valentine,  Mohawk,  Refugee .  30  cts. 

Beans,  (Pole,)  Lima,  SeiVa . . . .  60  " 

per  oz. 

Beets,  Short  Top  Round,  Long  Blood .  15  ■ 

Cabbage,  True  AVakefield,  oz.  $1,  Winningstadt.  50  ’’ 
Cabbage,  (Late,)  Premium  Flat  Dutch,  Drumhead.  40  •  • 

Carrot,  Early  Horn,  Long  Orange .  13  " 

CanliAower,  True  Dw’fErfut,  ^  oz.  $4,  E.  Paris.$l  50  ” 

Celery,  New  Dwarf  White,  oz.  $1,  Giant .  40  " 

per  qt. 

Corn,  Dwarf  Prolific,  qt.  50  cts..  Evergreen .  30  ’  ■ 

per  oz. 

Cucumber,  New  Jersey  Hybrid,  V  oz.  40  cents. 

Long  Green .  30  ” 

Egg  Plant,  New  Tork  Improved  Purple .  60  ” 

Lettuce,  Curled  Simpson,  ^  oz.. 30  cts..  Butter. ;....  40  “ 

Melon,  Citron,  Nutmeg,  Sklllman’s .  20  " 

Melon,  (Water,)  Ice  Cream,  Mountain  Sprout _ 15  " 

Okra,  Long  Green,  Dwarf  White .  15  •  ’ 

Onions,  White,  ^  oz.  30  cts..  Red  and  Yellow  .  20  " 

Parsley,  Extra  Curled . 13  ” 

Parsnip,  Long  Smooth .  13  " 

per  qt. 

Peas,-  (Early,)  Extra  Early  Dan’I  O’Rourke .  50  ■  • 

Peas,  (Late)  Champion,  British  Queen .  50  ” 

per  oz. 

Pnmpkln,  Cheese  . .  10  ■ 

Radish,  Scarlet  Turnip  and  Long  Scarlet .  IS” 

Salsify,  or  Oyster  Plant  .  23  •• 

Spinach,  Round  and  Prickly . . .  10  " 

Squash,  (Early)  Custard,  pkt.  25  cts.,  Bush  .  10  ” 


Squash,  (Late)  Turban,  per  pkt.  23  cts.,  Hubbard..  '30  ” 

D6F  tyJct 

Tomato,  Tilden,  Powell’s  Early .  2.3  ' 

ngj*  0^ 

Tomato,  Early  Smooth  Red,  Fejee.  Valencia _ ..30 

Turnip,  White  Dutch,  Goiden  Ball .  10  '  ‘ 

Herbs,  Thyme,  Sage,  Marjoram,  &c.,  &e . pkt.  5  • 

The  above  sent  hy  mail  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the 
prices  annexed,  with  the  addition  of  8  cts.  ^  ffi.  for  postage. 

M.arket  Gardeners  and  others  ordering  in  quantity  will  bo 
supplied  on  liberal  terms. 


ONE  YEAR’S  SUPPLY 

of 

Vegetable  Seeds  for  Private  Families, 

contains  only  the  most  approved  sorts,  and  will  be  found  a 
great  convenience  In  ordering  to  sucli  as  are  not  conversant 
with  the  different  varieties.  It  is  also  a  saving  of  20  per  cent, 
from  our  regular  Catalogue  prices.  The  quantities  are  ar¬ 
ranged  to  suit  tlie  wants  of  those  having  large  or  small 
Gardens : 

Collection  No.  1,  Sufllcient  for  a  Garden  of  2  Acres _ $30.00 

”  No.  2,  ••  ”  1  ••  ....23.00 

No.  3,  ••  ••  ••  K  ”  ....10.00 

No.  4.  •  •  •  •  •  •  'A  5.00 

The  above  being  bulky  must  be  forwarded  by  Express. 

Collections  of  Flower  Seeds  by  Mail, 


(post-paid,  for  prices  annexed.) 

Collection  No.  1,  Contains  12  choice  Annuals . 50 

No.  2,  25  ••  ••  .  $1.00 

’•  No.  3,  50  choice  Annuals  and  Bi¬ 
ennials . . .  2.50 

‘  ‘  No.  4,  ”  100  choice  Annuals,  Bienni¬ 
als  and  Perennials .  5.00 


and.  Clovei*  Seeds, 

Garden  Tools  and  Implements, 

Russian  Bass  and  Chinese  Grass  for  tying, 

Tree  and  Plant  Labels, 
Pruning  and  Budding  Knives. 
Oiar  IDesci’iptive  CatalogHe  of  Seeds 

containing  pl.aln  and  concise  Instructions  of  the  methods  of 
cultivation  nowin  practice  in  our  own  grounds.  Nowready, 
which  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  ten  cents.  To  our  cus¬ 
tomers  of  last  year  it  will  be  mailed  free. 

Seedsmen,  Market  Gardeners  &  Florists, 
6f  Nas§a.M  St.,  cdf,  ©f  JToIaiffl  St,, 

Ne-w  YotR. 


For  the  prices  named  I  will  send  to  any  address,  post-paid, 
the  following  named  varieties,  from  my  collection,  ivliich  1 
believe  is  now  by  far  the  largest  In  the  country. 


I  cts.  pr  Am. 

I  Antirrhinum,  12  distinct  varieties .  30  $3.00 

i  cts.  pr  set. 

i  Bouvardlas,  3  distinct  I'arleties .  30  75 

Cape  Jessamines,  3  distinct  varieties .  30  75 

cts.  pr  doz. 

Carnations,  Monthly.  50  distinct  varieties .  30  $3.00 

Chrysanthemums,  100  distinct  varieties .  25  $2.50 

Dahlias,  100  distinct  varieties .  30  $3.00 

Daphne  Cneorum,  (fragrant  hardy  Shrub) .  30  $3.00 

Fuchsias,  25  distinct  sorts . .• .  SO  $3.00 

I  cts.  prset. 

Geraniums  (Gold  and  Silver  leaved),  7  sorts .  50  $3.00 

cts.  pr  doz. 

Gladiolus,  50  varieties,  mixed .  23  $2.00 

Heliotrope.  12  varieties,  mixed .  25  $2.00 

Lantanas,  24  distinct  varieties .  30  $3.00 

Pelargoniums,  30  distinct  varieties .  50  $4.50 

Petunias,  12  distinct  (double)  varieties .  50  $4.50 

Plilox,  Hardv,  50  distinct  varieties .  25  $2.50 

Pansies,  100  distinct  varieties .  15  $1.00 

Tuberoses  (with  Essay  on  Cnltivation), .  15  $1.50 

Verbenas,  100  superb  varieties. . .  .■ . 15  $1.25 


THE  NEW  PLANTS  OF  JS66. 

Achvranths  Verschaffeltii,  New  White  Pink  “Sarah  Howt. 
ard,”  Double  Petunia  “  President  Lincoln,'’  Antirrhinum 
“Silver  Belt,”  Lobelia  Snowflake,  and  Geranium  Cloth  of 
Gold,  $1.00  each,  or  $4.00  for  the  six  varieties.  See  descrip¬ 
tions  in  Catalogue.  Largest  orders  sent  by  Express.  Sam¬ 
ples  at  Seed  Store,  67  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

PETEK  HENDERSON,  South  Bergen,  N.  J. 


I>oixl>le  TiiDerose  SiilTbs. 

Ist.  Quality— extra  strong,  $1.50  per  dozen ;  $9.00  per  100. 
2nd.  Quality  (all  flowering  Bulbs),  $1  per  doz.;  $6  per  100. 
Sent  by  mail,  post-p.aid,  ivith  my  Illustrated  Essay  on  their 
cultivation.  General  Descriptive  Catalogues  of  Plants  and 
Seeds  now  ready,  mailed  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

PETER  HENDERSON,  67  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


Adirondac  Grape  Nursery  and 
Vineyard. 

Wholesale  and  retail.  We  can  furnish  superior  Vines  In 
large  quantities  to  the  trade,  of  the  following :  Adirondac, 
Allen’s  Hybrid,  Concord,  Crevelln.g.  Cuyahoga,  Delaware, 
Diana.  Hartford  Prolific,  Iona.  Israella,  Maxatawny,  Miles, 
Northern  Muscadine,  Rebecca,  Rogers’  Hybrids.  Slierman  and 
Union  Village.  Also  the  best  Foreign  Varieties,  carefully 

Eacked  and  forwarded  hv  Express,  or  by  Mail,  pre  paid, 
end  for  Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue. 

-JOHN  W.  BAILEY  &  CO., 

Feb.  1st,  1866.  Plattsburgli,  N.  Y. 

•ff  INN^Ub  RHUBARB.— 

-fl-I  3000  Plants,  $10  to  $15  per  100. 


Very  fine,  Warranted  true, 
Address 


A.  IM.  HALSTED, 

68  Pearl-st.,  New  York. 
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PACKER’S  PATENT  STEMP  PUEEER  ANB>  WAEE  BUlEDER. 


This  Machine  differs  from  all  other  machines  for  these  purposes  In  its  convenience  for  transporting  Stumps,  Stone,  Can¬ 
non,  Shafts,  Castings,  or  any  heavy  weights.  After  having  lifted  them  with  its  immense  purchase,  and  strongly  trussed  frame. 

The  combination  of  the  arched  reach  with  the  truss,  gives  ample  room  for  the  load,  while  the  wheels  may  be  of  common  • 
size.  Tile  load  being  on  4  wheels,  is  easy  on  the  team ;  and  the  machine  may  be  worked  by  cither  oxen  or  horses. 

The  superiority  of  this  Machine  as  a  wall  builder,  makes  it  deserving  of  especial  notice.  Tlie  stone  after  being  lifted  out 
of  the  ground  can  be  drawn  alongside  the  wall  to  the  end,  and  tlie  machine  turned  so  as  to  bring  tlie  load  directly  across 
tlie  wall,  in  which  position  the  heaviest  stone  can  be  deposited  with  ease,  either  at  the  bottom  or  top  of  the  wall,  and  the 
machine  may  then  be  turned  back,  leaving  the  stone  in  place.  For  particulars,  Address 

PACKER  &  FISH,  Mystic  River,  Conn. 


CROPUT’S  PREMIUM  WEEDING  HOE. 


The  most  simple  and  complete  Hoe  for  weeding  Onions,  Strawberries,  and  smaller  crops,  also,  for  various  kinds  of  works. 
It  is  easily  adjusted  to  any  required  bight  or  angle,  by  means  of  a  key,  and  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Manufactured  by  AKNOLD  &  CUOSMAN,  Westport,  Conn.,  and  for  sale  by  A.  C.  ARNOLD,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  ,1. 
VANDERBILT,  23  Fulton-st„  New  York,  and  R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  189  Water-st.,  New  York. 


Open  Page  Advenisements,  $1.50  per  line  of  space. 

Fruit  aud  ©ruaasieutal  Trees 
tor  Spring  of  1§©6. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  have  tlie  pleasure  of  offering 
for  Spring  planting,  their  usual  large  and  well-grown  stock  of 
Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees. 
Ornamental  Trees,  Sliriilis  and  Plants. 
Green-Mouse  and  Hot-Mouse  Plants. 
Bedding  Plants,  Including  the  splendid  large  leaved 
Cannas,  Wigandia,  Aralia,  Colocasia,  &c. 

Each  of  these  departments  contain  all  of  real  value,  old 
and  new. 

The  following  Catalogues,  which  give  full  particulars,  will 
be  sent  pre-paul  upon  the  receipt  of  postage  stamps,  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  Nos.  1  and  2,  ten  cents  each.  No.  3,  five  cents.  No.  4, 
three  cents. 

No.  1.— A  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 
No.  2.— A  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Orna. 
ment.al  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  &c.,  &c.,  <tc. 

No.  S.— A  Catalogue  of  D.ablias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  and 
select  new  Green-house  and  Bedding  Plants,  published  every 
Spring. 

No.  4.— A  Wholesale  Catalogue  or  Trade  List,  published 
every  autumn. 

EEEWANUER  &  BARRY, 
MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES, 

ROCHEISTER.,  Y. 

Flower  Seeds—By  Mall,  Postage  Paid. 

The  following  are  imported  in  separate  colors,  and  mixed 
so  that  a  package  will  give  many  plants  of  each  color. 
Aster,  Giant  Empeuor  ;  double  fiowers  of  enormous  size. 
Azure,  peachblossom,  violet,  liglit  Indigo,  carmine, 
pure  white,  purple,  applehlossom,  lilac;  rose,  pale  cop¬ 
per  color,  cocoanut  color,  &c.,  &c.;  in  all,  22  colors  .  $1.00 
Aster,  Doublk  Hedgehog  ;  beautifully  quilled,  6  colors.  .5U 
Aster,  Double  Imbrigue  Pompone;  perfection,  lOcolors.75 
Aster,  Double  Crown  :  purple,  crimson,  violet,  rose, 
brownish  purple ;  cacti  color  lighted  with  wliite  centre.  50 

,  Aster,  Reid's  Double  Quilled, "lO  colors .  50 

Aster,  Double  Dwarf  Pyramidal  Bouquet  ;  profuse 


bloomer,  12  colors .  50 

Aster,  Truffaut’s  Pceont  Flowered  ;  extra  fine. 

Twelve  colors .  75 

The  whole  collection  of  Asters  for  $4.00.' 

Balsams,  Camelia  Flowered;  extra  double.  8  colors.  50 
Balsams,  Improved  1£ose  Flowered  ;  large  and  ex¬ 
tra  double.  Eight  colors . 50 

Balsam,  Pale  Yellow;  sweet  scented,  very  fine .  25 

The  Collection  of  Balsams  for  $1.00. 


Cockscombs,  Dwarf;  new  and  extra  rich  colors.  A 

Saokage  contains  Crimson,  Golden  Yellow,  Purple, 

:ose.  Yellow,  Chamois,  and  Viridifiora  (neicj .  50 

Stocks,  Large  Flowered  Dwarf;  Splendid  trusses 
of  Flowers.  Twelve  delicate  and  bj-illiant  colors.  .$1.00 
Stocks,  Wallflower  Leaved;  Twelve  best  colors..  75 

Stocks,  Branching  German.  Six  colors .  50 

The  Collection  of  Stocks  for  $2.00. 

Zinnia,  extra  quality ;  mostly  very  double.  Several 

'  colors .  50 

Portiilaca,  New  Double;  white,  orange,  purple, 

white  striped  Rose .  50 

The  grower  warrants  one  half  to  he  Double. 

Phlox  Drnmmondii,  most  brilliant.  Crimson,  pure 
white,  intense  scarlet,  magenta,  pink,  lilac,  and  many  others.75 
The  above  are  tlie  very  best  Seeds  of  a  celebrated  Grower 
in  Europe.  Last  September,  at  tlie  Inter-Continental  Horti¬ 
cultural  Exhibition,  of  Prussia,  liis  Asters  were  awarded  a 
large  Silver  Medal ;  bis  Stocks,  two  Silver  Medals ;  and  other 
Flowers  received  certificates  of  merit. 

Glacliolns.— Over  130  Varieties  of  tliis  surpassingly 
brilliant  and  beautiful  Flower.  Roots  of  Six  superb  named 
varieties,  distinct  in  color,  or  twelve  not  named,  for  $2.00. 

Any  of  the  above  will  be  m.ailed  promptly  and  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  price.  All  are  of  most  easy  cultivation.  Plain 
directions  accompany  each  package.  Address 
. _ GEORGE  SUCH,  South  Amboy,  N,  J. 


Superb  Flowering  Plants— By  Mail. 

i  On  receipt  of  price,  the  following  will  be  forwarded,  post¬ 
age  paid,  perfectly  protected  in  moss,  covered  with  oiled  pa- 

fier,  or  in  Doxes  made  for  the  purpose.  Being  on  the  line  of 
he  Camden  and  Amboy  R.  R.,  a  package  liy  tlie  afternoon 
mail  would  reach  a  point  200  or  300  miles  distant  early  next 
morning. 

12  Verbenas,  most  brilliant  varieties . $1..50. 

6  Monthly  Carnations,  extra  fine .  1.50. 

Any  of  the  following  will  he  sent  at  $2.23  a  dozen. 
Scarlet  Geraniums.  —  Chrysanthemums,  very  finest, 
large  and  small.— Heliotrope,  12  varieties.— Fuchsias,  best 
single  and  double.— Petunias,  very  sliowy.- Salvias,  sever¬ 
al  kinds.— Agkratum,  tlie  plain,  and  the  variegated.- Balm, 
sweet  scented ;  leaves  variegated  green  and  gold.  Hardy. — 
Lantanas,  all  tlie  most  brilliant.  —  Pansies,  beautifully 
marked.— Violets,  slugle  and  double.— Lobelias.— Veron¬ 
icas. 

2  .Japan  Lilies . ) 

2  Double  Tuberoses . >  for  $2.25. 

6  Gladiolus,  superb  varieties . ) 

Send  your  address  distinctly  to 
_ GEORGE  seen.  South  Amboy,  N.  J. 

!  Po’kcepsie  Small-Fruit  Nursery. 

All  persons  desirous  of  purchasing  the  Newest  and 
Choicest  varieties  of  Strawberries,  &c.,  are  partic¬ 
ularly  requested  to  send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List.  The 
quality  of  our  plants  and  style  of  packing  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed,  If  equalled,  as  letters  from  our  customers  In  all  sec¬ 
tions  will  amply  show.  Address 

EDWIN  MARSHALL,  Po'kcepsIC;  N.  Y, 


J^trawberry  Plants. 

Agriculturist,  (quality  of  plants  fully  equal  to  those  I 
sent  out  last  year,  $1  per  dozen ;  $3  per  100 ;  $10  per  lOOO. 
RusseU’s  Prolific,  $1  per  100;  $3  per  1000. 

Smith’s  Buffalo  Seedling  (true),  and  French’s 
Seedling,  $1  per  100;  $10  per  1000. 

Wilson,  and  all  the  old  leading  varieties  at  low  prices. 
Bend  for  Catalogue.  EDWIN  MARSHALL, 

Po’keOpsle,  N.  Y 


MEAD’S  PATENT  CONICAL  PLOW. 

The  Conical  Is  undoubtedly  the  best  Plow  for  all  kinds  of 
work,  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  the  Public,  and  we  are 
now  prepared  to  furnish  them  to  Farmers  and  the  Trade  at' 
same  prices  that  much  poorer  ones  are  offered,  and  warrant 
them  in  every  particular.  Send  for  a  Price  List. 

W.  E.  BARRETT  &  CO.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

We  also  manufacture  Shares  Patent  Horse  Hoes  for  the 
N.  E.  States,  One  season’s  trial  will  convince  any  Farmer 
that  this  is  well  worth  the  price  of  ten  for  working  among 
Cora,  Potatoes,  and  Root  Crops.  Send  for  Circular. 

■W  E  BARRETT  &  CO.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


CLEMENT’S  ARTIFICIAL,  LEG. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  January  24,  1865. 

Richard  Clement,  Esq. : 

De.ar  Sir;- Y’our  limb  sent  me  has  been  received,  and  fits 
perfectly.  I  am  satisfied  tliat  It  is  a  good  job.  Many  here 
wearing  other  limbs,  strongly  intimate,  seeing  this  one,  get¬ 
ting  substitutes  from  you.  I  am  dancing  about  on  my  pins 
as  brisk  as  ever.  Grateful  for  the  service  you  have  rendered 
me,  I  remain,  Truly  yours. 

GEORGE  W.  ROBERTS, 
Fiftieth  Co.,  Second  Batallion,  V.  K.  Corps. 
CLEMENT'S  NEW  PATENT  ARTIFICIAL  LEGS  accu¬ 
rately  adjusted  at  bis  Branch  Office,  at  Marsh  &  Co.’s  Radical 
Cure  Truss  Offices.  2  Vcscy-st.,  Astor  House,  New  York,  and 
S.  N.  Mar.sh,  Corlles  &  Co.,  3  IVest  Fourth-st.,  Cincinllatl, 
opposite  the  Hlgli  Steeple. 

TAXIDERMISTS’  MANUAL, 

GIVING  full  instruction  in  Skinning,  Mounting  and  Pre¬ 
serving  Birds,  Animals,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  Insects,  Eggs, 
Skeletons,  &c.  Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

Address  S.  H.  SYLVESTER,  Taxidermist, 

Tvriaflle1>oi’o’,  Mas®. 


Cured  by  Bates’  Patent  Appliances.  For  descriptive  pafii- 
phlet,  etc.,  Address  SIMPSON  &  CO.,  277  West  23d-Bt.,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  PHONOGRAPH Y-Thb BBSTSnoRTifAND.— 
Send  for  Circular  and  Catalosuo  to  A,  J.  GKAUAM,  644 
Broadvyay,  New  Yorls. 


TO  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS, 


Agents  wanted  for  the  following  Implements.  Have 
been  thoroughly  tested  and  are  warranted.  We  offer  liberal 
inducements  to  active  men. 

COLUMBIAN  MOWER  AMD  REARER 

Has  two  Driving  Wheels.  Forward  cut  when  mow¬ 
ing,  and  Rear  cut  with  side  delivery  when 
reaping.  Second  to  none  as  a  Mower,  superior  to  all 
as)  a  Reaper,  and  has  a  perfect 

SEFF  MAKE. 

SMALLEY’S  OOEIT  PLOW  &  OtJLTIYATOE, 

Five  implements  In  one.  A  boy  can  manage  It  With  case- 
It  Is  a  perfect  Furrow,  Coverer,  Hocr,  Hiller 
and  Harrow.  'The  best  implement  in  use  for  covering 
Crain. 

BRANCH  BEAM  HILLING  PLOW. 

No  Farmer  should  be  without  one  of  these  light  and  sim¬ 
ple  Double  Mould  Plows-  Has  movable  117, iff,  suitable  fOr 
rows  from  2K  to  8K  ft.  apart.  Send  for  Illustrated  Ram- 
bblcts  with  Terms  to  Agents. 

American  agriculthral  works, 

17  Courtland-st.,  New-York, 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  General  Agent. 

Milliiitone  S>i*essis)g'  l>ianioiids 

Set  in  Patent  Protector  and  Guide.  For  said  by  JOflil 
DICKENSON,  Patentee  and  Sole  Miinufacturcr,  and  Im¬ 
porter  of  Diamonds  for  all  Meclianical  purposes.  Also  Man¬ 
ufacturer  of  Glaziers’  Diamonds,  No.  64  Nassau-st,,  New- 
York  City.  Old  Diamonds  reset.  N,  B.— Send  postage- 
stamp  for  Descriptive  Circular  of  the  Diamond  Dresser. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  Sale.— 
Sent  by  Express  to  ail  p.arts  of  the  Uniteil  States.  For 
Circulars  and  Prices,  Address  N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO., 

Gum  Tree,  Chester  Co.,  Fa, 


1866.] 
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THE  CHARTER  OAK  LIFE  IMSURAMCE  COMPANY,  of  HARTFORB,  COMM 


Assets,  January  1st,  1§6S. 


Loans  on  Bond  and  Mortgage  of  Real  Es¬ 
tate . $237,137  73 

U.  S.  Bonds .  91,103  63 

State  Bonds .  69,110  00 

Cash  in  Bank  and  on  hand . . .  23,468  41 

Bank  Stocks . ;  •  .171,500  00 

Town  and  City  Bonds  and  Securities,  ap¬ 
proved  by  State  Comptroller  of  Conn. .237,8.50  00 

Accrued  Interest . 38,.559  56 

Deferred  Premiums . . .  ...  59,501  48 

Premiums  due  from  Agents,  chiefly  for 

month  of  Dec . 133,630  89 

Bills  Receivable  for  Premiums .  13,639  18 

Loans  on  first-class  Securities .  34,173  39 

Premium  Notes  on  Policies  in  force. ..  .504,883  48 
Personal  property  and  U.  S.  Stamps -  7,506  10 


$1,585,051  84 

©facers. 

JAMES  C.  WALKLEY, . . . . .  .Presibent. 


NOYES  S.  PALMER, . .  .Vice  President 

SAMUEL  H.  WHITE . Secretary 

S.  J.  BESTOR, . Ass’t  Secret.vrt. 

H.  M.  PALMER, . Supt.  op  Agencies. 

S.  B.  BERESFORD,  M.  D.,  Consulting  Physician. 

THE  CHARTER  OAK  CO.,  Guarantees 
Annual  dividends  of  25  to  30  per  cent. 

NO  OTHER  COMPANY  DOES  THIS. 

i. - : - 

Tlie  Charter  Oak  L.ife  Ins.  Co. 

Conimenced  business  in  October,  1850,  and  has 
been  remarkably  successful.  It  has  issued  over 
19,000  policies,  covering  insurances  to  the  amount 
of  over  $40,000,000.  It  has  paid  losses  to  the  fam¬ 
ilies  of  about  500  of  its  policy-holders,  and  in  tlie 
amount  of  $1,000,000,  and  in  no  instance  has  a  claim 
been  litigated.  The  editor  of  “  The  Insurance  Moni¬ 
tor  and  Wall-St.  Review,”  says  in  the  January, 
1866,  issue  of  that  Journal,  in  regard  to  the  losses 
paid  by  this  company  : 

“  And  all  this  has  been  done  freely,  without  de¬ 
lay  or  the  litigation  of  a  single  claim  by  the  company. 
No  orphan,  no  widow  has  thereby  had  her  sensibil¬ 
ity  wounded  afresh,  or  poignancy  added  to  her 
sorrow  by  being  compelled  to  dispute  and  wrangle 
for  her  rights. 

“  This  conduct  does  honor  to  the  heart  and  speaks 
volumes  in  favor  of  the  liberal  policy  of  the  offleers 
of  the  “  Charter  Oak.”  They  could  not  h.ave  adopt¬ 
ed  a  better  or  wiser  course.  What  man  is  there 
who  would  not  prefer  to  invest  his  savings  in  such 
a  company  as  theirs,  which,  he  is  assured,  will  put 
his  heirs  to  no  needless  trouble  or  expense,  and 
scorn  to  avail  itself  of  any  quibble  in  order  to  evade 
the  payment  of  the  fruit  of  his  hard  earnings  to 
those  he  may  leave  otherwise  unprovided  for,  and 
desolate.” 

-  —  I  !!■■■■■  - - 

Extraordinary  Security 

Is  oflfered  by  the  Charter  Oak  Co  ,  as  its  well-invest¬ 
ed  capital  of  $300,000,  is  pledged  to  the  insured,  in 
case  of  unusual  mortality  or  other  causes,  produc¬ 
ing  severe  losses.  The  Stockholders  and  Directors 
thus  have  a  great  interest  in  the  proper  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  compan)',  while  the  insured  have  all 
the  benefits  of  a  solely  mutual  company,  being  en¬ 
titled  to  all  the  profits  of  the  “  With  Profits,”  (or 
Muiual)  Department,  while  the  Stockholders  can 
only  receive  eight  per  cent,  dividends  on  the  cap¬ 
ital  stock. 


Tlie  Annual  Bividend  Plan, 

WHICH  ORIGINATED  WITH  THE  CHARTER  OAK 
CO.,  IS  the  great  popular  feature  of  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  at  the  present  time.  By  this  plan  the  insured 
receives  a  Dividend  at  the  second  payment  of 
premium,  while  in  most  Comp.anies  no  dividends 
are  paid  until  the  fifth  premium  is  due.  The 
Charter  O.ak  Co.  has  already  paid  two  dividends 
upon  the  annual  plan,  viz :  those  of  April  1st,  1864,  I 


The  following  are  the  Agents  for  the  princip.al 
eities  not  mentioned  in  the  General  Agents  list  : 

J.  T.  POMPILLY,  Agent  for  New'  York,  office 
151  Broadway. 

ARTHUR  MERRILL,  Agent  for  Boston,  ofiice 
37  State-st. 

S.  W.  T.  HOPPER,  Agent  for  Baltimore,  office  69 
Second-st. 

HILLIARD  BROTHERS,  Agents  for  Phila.,  office 
419  Walnut-st. 

■ - I  ra. - 

THE  CHARTER  0.4K  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO., 

ORIGINATED  THE  SYSTEM  OF  ANNUAL  DIVIDENDS 

to  the  insured,  and  has  already  paid  two  dividends  up¬ 
on  that  plan. 

No  other  Life  Insurance  Company  has  yet  paid 
LIKE  DIVIDENDS.  But  it  is  the  only  Just  course  to  the 
assured. 


and  1865.  In  connection  with  this  system,  this 
Company  has  combined  the  Tri-ennial  dividend 
plan,  by  which  every  three  years  the  accumulated 
surplus  is  distributed  to  the  insured.  At  the  time 
of  the  declaration  of  the  tri  ennial  dividend,  a  much 
larger  distribution  of  surplus  is  made,  than  could 
be  prudently  made  annually.  Those  who  insure  at 
any  time  before  the  31s<  of  3Iarch,  1867,  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Tri-ennial  Dividend  of  April  1st,  1867  / 

- - ^ - 

lEisure  Til  is  A'car, 
and  at  the  second  payment  of  premium,  you  will 
receive  the  largest  Dividend  ever  yet  paid  by  any  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  to  those  insured  for  a  single  year.  The 
success  of  The  Charter  Oak  Co.,  and  its  excellent 
eondition,  warrant  this  statement.  Other  com¬ 
panies  h.ave  promised  to  pay  annual  dividends,  and 
doubtless  will  ere  long,  but  the  charter  o.ak 

IS  THE  ONLY  COMPANY  WHICH  HAS  PAID  SUCH  DIVI¬ 
DENDS. 

- - - - - - 

The  State  ltei>ort§, 
which  are  made  annually  to  the  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  show  that 
in  all  the  features,  which  constitute  a  safe,  and  every 
way  excellent  Life  Insurance  Co.,  the  Charter  Oak 
stands  hi  the  first  rank,  and  the  public  are  most 
cheerfully  referred  to  those  standard  reports,  for 
proof  of  the  assertions  herein  made. 

The  Tables  of  Mates, 
adopted  by  this  Company,  are  upon  the  several 
plans  now  in  use,  and  are  as  low  as  is  consistent 
with  prudent  man, agement.  Among  the  tables  are 
the  following.  For  Policies  payable  at  death. 
Premiums  payable  .annually  during  life.  Premiums 
payable  annually  for  ten  years,  (no  payments  re- 
quired'after  ten  years.)  For  Policies  payable  on 

ARRIVING  AT  A  CERTAIN  AGE,  OR  SOONER  IN  CASE  OF 
DEATH  BEFORE  THAT  AGE  IS  ATTAINED.  Premiums 
payable  annually,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Policy.  Premiums  payable  annually  for  ten  years. 
These  are  the  chief  tables,  but  others  are  given  in 
the  books  of  the  Company. 


Jiife  iBisiavasice  is  an  Investment, 

of  the  safest  and  most  profitable  description.  The 
man  who  holds  a  Life  Insumnce  Policy  for  $5000, 
has  just  as  good  property  to  leave  to  his  family,  as 
he  who  owns  stocks  or  land  of  equal  amount,  for  it 
is  an  absolute  representative  of  eash  due  at  a  fixed 


The  ©eneral  Agents 

of  this  Company  are  comprised  in  the  following  list : 

A.  M.  WARD,  General  Agent  for  State  of  New 
York.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.  STEVENS,  General  Agent  for  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Western  Massachusetts.  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

J.  W.  GODFREY  &  BRO.,  General  Agents  for 
Missouri  and  Indiana.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WM.  II.  WELLS,  General  Agent  for  Illinois. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  M.  SCOFIELD,  General  Agent  for  Mass.,  East 
of  Conn.  River.  Worcester,  Mass. 

H.  P.  COON,  General  Agent  for  California.  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

HAYDEN  &  DOUGLAS,  General  Agents  for 
Ohio.  Cincinnati,  O. 

SPRAGUE  &  TREDWAY,  General  Agents  for 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  Madison,  Wis. 

LON  WESTON,  General  Agent  for  N.  Hampshire 
and  Vermont.  Concord,  N.  H. 

S.  H.  McALPINE,  General  Agent  for  Maine. 
Portland,  Me. 

L.  N.  CLARK,  General  Agent  for  Michigan.  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

E.  H.  BERRY,  General  Agent  for  Minnesota.  St. 
Paul,  Min. 

F.  E.  GOODELL,  General  Agent  for  Western 
Pennsylvania.  Pittsburg,  Penn. 

E.  H.  BLAIR,  General  Agent  for  E.astern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Reading,  Penn. 


time,  or  at  the  death  of  the  person  insured  by  it. 

The  safety  of  Life  Insurance  Companies  is  too 
well  known  to  require  any  proof.  It  is  enough  to 
s.ay  they  are  safest  financial  institutions  in  the  world. 


As  a  Profitable  Irn’cstisieiit, 

Life  Insurance  presents  many  advantages.  It  is 
certain  to  return  the  amount  of  premiums  paid  with 
a  good  rate  of  interest,  even  to  those  w'ho  live  to  a 
good  old  age,  while  to  those  who  fall  short  of  the 
“  term  of  expectation,”  there  is  a  very  large  gain 
above  premiums  and  interest  thereon. 


To  Persons  hai'ing:  Small  Incomes, 
which  leave  some  surplus,  but  not  enough  to  use 
in  profitable  investments.  Life  Insurance  affords  a 
most  valuable  aid.  A  man  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
who  can  lay  aside  but  a  little  over  fifty  dollars  a 
year,  can  make  sure  of  $4,000  as  a  legacy  to  his 
family,  or  of  about  the  same  amount  for  his  own 
use  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  A 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  which  will  not  require  more 
than  fifty  dollars  cash  for  premium  of  such  policies 
as  above  named,  will  make  investments  of  the 
same  for  the  insured,  and  ensure  him  good  returns. 

- »_ - - - - - 

Ijife  Insurance  is  Valnablo  to  All. 

Large  numbers  of  the  “merchant  princes”  of 
our  large  cities  have  effected  insurances  of  consider¬ 
able  amounts  for  their  families,  for  they  are  well 
aware  that  their  wealth,  whicli  depends  so  much 
upon  their  own  continuance  in  life  and  health,  and 
upon  absence  of  financial  panics,  is  not  unlikely  to 
be  swept  away  in  time  of  pestilence,  or  crises  like 
those  of  1837  or  1857.  In  such  cases  the  avails  of 
Life  Insurance  Policies  would  become  the  entire 
dependence  of  families  unused  to  labor.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  all  classes  among  the  sober  and  pru¬ 
dent  have  become  Policy  holders  in  the  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  companies,  whose  annual  receipts  and  gross 
assets,  rival  those  of  the  Fire  Insurance  companies 
of  the  country.  The  time  is  rapidly  approaching 
when  neglect  to  insure  one's  life,  will  be  deemed  ample 
proof  of  the  lack  of  ordinary  prudence. 


luformatioii, 

concerning  this  company,  it  plans,  rates,  etc.,  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  any  of  the  agents  named 
in  the  above  lists.  The  general  agents  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  will  also  receive  applications  for  local  or 
traveling  agencies  in  their  respective  localities. 
Men  of  good  address  and  character  are  wainted  for 
such  positions  in  all  the  States  named  in  the  General 
Agent’s  list,  and  such  will  find  The  Charter  Oak  Co. 
a  most  desirable  one  for  which  to  work. 
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American  Bird  Fancier, . Papei\%  30 

Containing  full  dli  ections  witli  reference  to  the, 
breeding,  rearing,  feeding,  management,  and 
peculiarities  of  Field,  Cage,  and  House-Birds, 
etc.  By  D.  T.  Browne.  12mo,  107  pp. 

American  Farm  Book, .  1  BO 

Or  a  Compend  of  American  Agriculture  ; 

Being  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Soils,  Manures, 
Draining,  Irrigation,  Grasses,  Grain,  Roots, 

Fruits,  Cotton,  Tobacco,  Sugar  Cane,  Rice,  and 
every  staple  product  of  tlie  United  Slates;  with 
the  best  metliods  of  Planting,  Cultivating,  and 
Preparation  for  Market.  ■  Over  one  liundred  En¬ 
gravings.  By  R.  L.  .Allen.  Cloth,  12mo,  325  pp. 

American  Weeds  and  Useful -Plants,. . .  1  75 

An  Important  Work  for  every  Cultivator,  Far¬ 
mer,  Gardener,  etc. ;  being  an  Enumeration  and 
Description  (with  accurate  illustrations)  of  the 
WEEDS  and  PLANTS  found  in  American 
Fields  and  Gardens,  which  meet  the  observation, 
or  require  the  attention  of  Cultivators,  with 
practical  suggestions  for  their  Eradication  when 
needed.  While  practical  in  its  cliaracter,  it  in¬ 
cludes  both  the  common  and  botanical  names, 
and  characters  of  the  Weeds  and  Plants,  with  a 
Popular  Account  of  the  Structure  of  Plants.  By 
Wm.  Darlington,  M.  D.,  and  Prof.  George 
Thurber.  lUustrated  with  277  Engravings. 

12mo,  460  pp. 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers,,  .(/ii  Press),  1  50 

In  which  are  described  the  various  Hardy  Her¬ 
baceous  Fiowers,  Annuals,  and  Shrubby  Plants, 
with  Directions  for  Iheir  cultivation.  By  Joseph 
Breck,  former  Editor  of  Tlie  Horticultural 
Register.  Cloth,  12  mo. 

Buist’s  American  Flower-Garden  Directory,..  1  50 
Containing  Practical  Directions  for  the  Culture 
of  Plants  in  the  Flower  Garden.  Hot-House, 
Green-House,  Rooms,  or  Parlor- Windows,  FOR 
EVERY  MONTH  IN  THE  YEAR;  with  de¬ 
scriptions  of  most  desirable  Plants,  soils,  trans¬ 
planting,  erecting  a  Hot-House,  a  Green-House, 
laying  out  a  Flower  Garden,  etc.  By  Robert 
Buist,  of  Philadelphia.  Cloth,  12  rno,  342  pp. 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener,  .  1  00 

An  excellent  Practical  work,  containing  Plain 
and  Accurate  Descriptions  of  ail  the  Different 
Species  and  Varieties  of  Culinary  Vegetables, 
with  their  Botanical,  English,  Frencli,  and  Ger¬ 
man  names,  alphabetically  arranged  ;  with  full 
Directions  for  the  best  Mode  of  Cultivating  them 
in  the  Garden  or  under  Glass.  By  Robert 
Buist.  Cloth,  12mo,  216  pp. 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor, .  1  50 

Containing  Practical  Observations  on  the 
Causes,  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  Diseases 
and  Lameness  of  Horses  ;  embracing  the  most 
recent  and  approved  Methods,  according  to  an 
enlightened  System  of  Veterinary  Practice,  for 
Preservation  and  Restoration  of  Health.  Illus¬ 
trated.  By  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

Cloth,  12mo,  432  pp. 

Dadd’s  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Horse,  3  50 

A  VERT  Large  Octavo,  Containing  Twenty 
Full-page  Anatomical  Illustrations;  with 
Instructions  in  Dissections,  and  mode  of  making 
Anatomical  Preparations,  and  a  Glossary  of  Vet¬ 
erinary  Technicalities,  Toxicological  Cliart,  and 
Dictionary  of  Veterinary  Science. 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor, .  1  60 

A  work  giving  the  necessary  information  for  pre¬ 
serving  the  Health  and  Curing  the  Diseases  of 
OXEN,  COWS,  SHEEP,  and  SWINE,  witli  a 
great  variety  of  original  Recipes,  and  valuable 
information  on  Farm  and  Dairy  ilanagement. 

By  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  12  mo.  359  pp. 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening  and  Rural 

Architecture .  G  50 

The  most  complete  and  valuable  work  ever  is¬ 
sued  on  Landsc:ipe  Gardening  in  North  America,  ■ 
for  the  Improvement  of  Country  Residences, 
containing  full  directions  for  every  tiling  con¬ 
nected  with  Laying  out  and  adorning  tlie  Rural 


Home,  the  Grounds,  the  Gardens,  the  Buildings, 
the  Trees  and  Plants,  etc.,  with  principles  of 
taste  so  stated  as  to  adapt  the  work  to  all  classes. 
Splendidly  Illustrated  with  many  Steel  and  fine 
Wood  Engravings,  and  a  new  and  excellent  por¬ 
trait  of  the  Author  on  Steel.  By  the  late  A.  J. 
Downing.  Enlarged,  Newly  Illustrated  and 
Revised,  with  Supplement,  by  Henry  Win- 
THROp  Sargent.  Octavo,  534  pp.  E.xtra  cloth, 
gilt,  beveled  boards. 

French’s  Farm  Drainage, .  1  50 

The  Principles,  Process,  and  Effects  of  Drain¬ 
ing  Land  with  Stones,  Wood,  Drain-Plows, 

Open  Ditches,  and  especially  with  Tiles  ;  includ¬ 
ing  Tables  of  Rainfall.  Evaporation,  Filtration, 
Excavation,  Capacity  of  Pipes,  cost  and  number 
to  the  acre.  With  over  100  illustrations.  The 
best  work  on  Draining  published.  By  Judge 
French,  of  New  Hampshire,  President  of  Mass. 
Agricultural  College.  Cloth,  12  mo,  384  pp. 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist, .  1  50 

Tins  is  the  latest  and  most  practical  work  issued 
on  the  Culture  of  tlie  Hardy  Grapes,  with  full 
directions  for  ;dl  departments  of  Propagation, 
Culture,  etc.,  with  one  hundred  and  five  excel¬ 
lent  engravings,  illustrating  the  various  opera¬ 
tions  of  Planting,  Training,  Grafting,  etc.  By 
Andrew  S.  Fuller,  Practical  Horticulturist. 

Cloth,  12mo,  262  pp. 

Fuller’s  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist,  20 

A  new,  practical  little  work,  meeting  with  uni¬ 
versal  f;ivor.  It  gives  a  full  list  of  varieties, 
down  to  the  latest  valnable  seedlings.  12mo,  48pp. 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers, .  1  75 

This  is  the  best  practical  work  on  the  Horse  pre¬ 
pared  in  this  country.  A  Complete  Manual 
for  Horsemen,  embracing:  How  to  Breed  a 
Horse;  How  to  Buy  a  Horse  ;  How  to  Break  a 
Horse;  How  to  Use  a  Horse;  How  to  Feed  .a 
Horse  ;  How  to  Physic  a  Horse  (Allopathy  or 
Homeopathy) ;  How  to  Groom  a  Horse  ;  IIow  to 
Drive  a  Horse  ;  How  to  Ride  a  Horse,  etc.,  and 
Chttpters  on  Mules  and  Ponies,  etc.  By  tlie 
late  Henry  William  Herbert  (Frank  For¬ 
ester).  Beautifully  Illustrated  throughout.  Cloth, 

12mo,  425  pp. 

Hop  Culture, . paper,  40 

Practical  Details  fully  given  from  the  Seieo 
lion  and  Preparation  of  tlie  Soil,  Setting  and 
Cultivation  of  the  Plants,  to  Picking,  Drying, 
Pressing,  and  Marketing  the  Crop.  Plain  Di¬ 
rections  by  Ten  Experienced  Cultivators.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  over  forty  engravings.  Edited  by 
Prof.  George  Thurber,  Editor  of  the  Atneri- 
can  Agriculturist.  8vo,  paper. 

Onions :  How  to  Raise  them  Profitably, ....  20 

Being  the  Practical  Details,  from  Selection  of 
Seed  and  Preparation  of  Ground  to  Harvesting 
and  Marketing  the  Crop,  given  very  plainly  by 
Seventeen  Practical  Onion  Growers  of  long  ex¬ 
perience,  residing  in  different  parts  of  tlie  coun¬ 
try.  No  more  valuable  work  on  this  subject  was 
ever  issued.  Octavo,  32  pp.  Neat  paper  covers. 

Quinby’s  My.steries  of  Bee-Keeping  Ex¬ 
plained, .  1  75 

Ncioly  written  throughout,  containing  the  re¬ 
sults  of  tlurty-five  years  of  successful  experience, 
with  full,  plain,  and  practical  Directions  for  all 
details  of  BccCulture ;  including  ;ilso  a  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  and  the  Manner  of  Using  the  Alovable 
Comb  and  Box-Ilives,  with  the  most  approved 
modes  of  Propagating  and  Treating  tlie  Italian 
Bee,  etc.,  etc.,  with  numerous  illustrations.  By 
M.  Quinby,  Practical  Bee-keeper. 

WHAT  THE  press  SAYS  OF  IT. 

“  This  treatise  is  from  the  pen  of  a  practical 
bee-keeper,  ami  tlie  subject  is  treated  in  a  most 
tlioroiigh  manner.” — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

“  With  its  curious,  minute  and  trustwortliy  in¬ 
formation  ahoiit  this  wonderful  little  worker,  it 
is  an  entertaining  book  for  Ihose  even  who  are 
afraid  of  bees,  and  only  love  the  lioney.” — Hart¬ 
ford  Press. 


“  The  text  is  furnished  with  abundant  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  the  work  is  systematic,  comprehensive, 
and  valuable.  Mr.  Quinby  says  a  few  square 
miles  in  his  vicinity  have,  in  some  favorable  sea¬ 
sons,  furnislied  for  market  over  20,000  lbs.  of 
surplus  honey.  He  has  endeavored  to  be  practi¬ 
cal,  rtither  than  scientific  ;  preferring  that  the 
merits  of  the  hook  sliould  be  in  its  simplicity  and 
reliability.”— Salem  Register. 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry, .  1  60 

With  an  account  of  the  different  Breeds  of 
Sheep ;  Selecting  the  Best  for  Wool  and  for 
Mutton  ;  Rules  for  Crossing  ;  Practical  Details 
for  Rearing  ;  Summer  and  Winter  Management ; 
Treating  Diseases  ;  with  New  Chapters  by 
Henry  S.  Randall  and  G.  W.  Kendall  on  Sheep 
Husbandry  in  Texas,  with  Portraits  of  different 
Breeds,  Illustrations  of  Sheep  Folds,  and  other 
Articles  in  Sheep  Husbandry.  Octavo,  338  pp. 

Saunders’s  Domestic  Poultry, .  60 

A  New  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Preferable 
Breeds  of  Farm-Yard  Poultry,  their  History  and 
Leading  Characteristics  ;  witli  Complete  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  Breeding  and  Fattening,  including  Pre¬ 
paring  for  Exhibition  at  Poultry  Sliows,  etc. 

.  Very  fully  illustr;ited.  By  Simon  M.  Saunders. 

I2mo,  104  pp.  Paper,  30c.  ;  cloth,  60c. 

Skillful  Housewife, .  76 

Or,  Complete  Guide  to  Domestic  Cookery, 

Taste,  Comfort,  and  Economy,  embracing  659 
Recipes,  with  many  valuable  hints  pertaining  to 
household  duties,  tlie  care  of  health,  Education  of 
Children,  Gardening,  Birds,  etc.  By  Mrs.  L.  G. 
Abell.  Cloth,  12mo,  216  pp. 

Tobacco  Culture ;  Full  Practical  Details, ....  25 

This  is  by  far  tite  most  useful  and  valuable  work 
ever  issued  on  this  subject.  It  contains  full  de¬ 
tails  of  every  process  from  the  Selection  and 
Preparation  of  tlie  Seed  and  Soil,  to  the  Harvest¬ 
ing,  Curing,  and  Marketing  the  Crop,  with  Illus¬ 
trative  Engravings  of  the  operations.  The  work 
was  prepared  by  Fourteen  Experienced  Tobacco 
Growers,  residing  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  also  contains  Notes  on  llie  Tobacco 
Worm,  with  Illustrations.  Octavo,  48  pp.,  in 
neat  paper  covers. 

Todd’s  Youug  Farmer’s  Mauual  and  Work- 

Shop, . . . . .  1  60 

The  most  valuable  and  practical  work  before  the 
public  as  a  guide  to  the  various  Farm  Operations, 
including  the  mechanical  part  of  agriculture, 
farm  implements,  edge  tools,  and  how  to  put 
them  in  order,  fencing,  gates,  building,  etc.,  etc. 

By  S.  Edwards  Todd,  a  practical  farmer.  Thor¬ 


oughly  illustrated  with  engravings.  Clotli, 

12mo,  459  pp. 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens, .  1  60 


Tliisis  the  only  book  wholly  devoted  to  the  cul- 
fiv:ition,  pruning,  and  management  of  plants 
suitable  fur  American  hedging,  especially  tlie 
Maclura,  or  OS.4GE  ORANGE  ;  illustrated  witli 
engravings  of  plants,  implements  and  iirocesses  ; 
to  which  is  adtied  a  Treatise  on  Evergreens^  tlicir 
varieties,  propagation,  culture,  etc.  By  J.  A. 
Warder.  12mo,  291  pp. 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping, . .  9(? 

Embracing  Single  and  Double  Entry,  Com. 
mercial  Calculations,  and  tlie  Philosophy  and 
Morals  of  Business, 

“Deliver  all  things  in  number  and  weight,  and 
pnt  all  in  writing  that  thou  givest  out  or  receivest 
in.” — Ecclesiasticus  xlii,  7. 

By  Ira  Mayhew,  A.  M., 

Author  of  “  Means  and  Ends  of  Universal  Educa  ] 
tion.” 

This  is  the  best  book  for  general  use  on  Book 
Keeking  that  we  have  ever  examined.  Boston, 
Published  by  Samuel  F.  Nichols. 

Mayhew’s  Blanks  to  Book-Keeping, .  1  20 

A  complete  set  of  six  .\ccount  Books,  carefully  . 
prepared,  to  accompany  Tlie  Practical  Book¬ 
keeping,  of  sufficient  size  for  entering  all  the 
Examples  for  Practice  contained  in  that  work. 


of  the  above  books  ivill  be  sent  post-paid  to 


any  Post  Office  in  the  United  Slates  {except  those  reached  only  by  the  overland  California  mails},  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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RENO  OIL  AND  LAND  COMPANY. 

CAPITAL,  $10  000,000.  SHARES  $100  EACH. 

STOCK  Gl'AEANTlID. 


.M 


in  the 


For  every  Share  of  guaranteed  Stock  issued,  the  par  value  (One  Hundred  Dollars)  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Trustees,  and  by  them  deposited 


TREASURY  of  the  UNITED  STATES,  or  invested  in  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 


And  may  be  Withdrawn  by  the  Stockholder  at  any  time. 


President,  OAliPSHA  A.  GROW. 

Vice-President,  CHARL,ES  V.  CULVER. 
Secretary— WM.  BKOUGH.  Treasurer— E.  F.  BKOOKE. 


DIRECTORS. 

lion.  GALUSHA  A.  GEOW . Rb>-o,  Pa. 

Late  Speaker  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Kopresentatives. 

Hon.  C.  R.  liANSO.M .  Boston,  Mass. 

U.  S.  Bank  Commissioner  for  New  Englsind. 

Hon.  SIDNEY  DEAN . Providence,  R.  I. 

Late  Member  of  Congress,  Editor  of  the  Providence,  Press. 

HENRY  A.  SMYTIIE.  Esq .  New  Yock  City. 

President  of  the  Central  National  Bank. 

LUCIEN  H.  CULVER,  Esq . New  York  City. 

Of  Culver,  Penn  &  Co.,  Bankers. 

Hon.  AUGUSTUS  FRANK . Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  3Gth,  37th,  and 
3Sth  Congress. 

Major  JOHN  L.  WILSON . Madison,  Ind. 

Late  of  tlio  United  States  Armj'. 

Hon.  THOMAS  S.  STANFIELD . South  Bend,  Ind. 

President  of  First  National  Bank  of  South  Bend. 

Hon.  CHARLES  V.  CULVER . Franklin,  Ra. 

Of  Culver,  Penn  &  Co.,  and  Member  of  the  Present  Con¬ 
gress. 

ALEX.  BRADLEY,  Esq . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

President  of  Tradesmen's  National  Bank  of  Pittsburg. 

JOSHUA  DOUGLAS,  Esq . Meadville,  Pa. 

President  of  the  National  Bank  of  Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 

Col.  JAMES  H.  BOWEN . Chicago,  111. 

President  of  tlio  Third  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 

GEORGE  H.  RE.\,  Esq . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

President  of  Secniid  Nation.al  Bank  of  St.  Louis. 

TRUSTEES  OF  THE  FUND. 

Hon.  .JOHN  J.  CISCO,  New  York  City,  of  John  J.  Cisco 
it  Son,  Bankers,  and  late  Assistant  Treasurer  of  tho  United 
States  .at  New  York. 

DENNING  DUER,  Esq.,  New  York  City,  of  James  G. 
King’s  Sons,  Bankers. 


The  estates  of  the  Reno  Company  consist  of  TWELVE 
HUNDRED  ACRES  of  valu.able  terrilorv  IN  THE  HEART 
OF  THE  OIL  REGION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  They 
were  selected  by  lion,  CIIARI.ES  V.  CULVER,  the  jire- 
seiit  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Venango  district, 
P.a.,  and  the  senior  m'-mber  of  the  Banking  House  of  Cul¬ 
ver,  Penn  &  Co.,  New  York  City.  He  purchased  the  lands 
soriio  years  since,  being  convinced  of  THEIR  GREAT 
VALUE  AS  OIL  TERRITORY,  and  as  the  site  best 
adapted  for  building  the  great  central  commercial  town  of 
the  oil  regions. 

Believing  tho  property  to  he.  of  immense  v.aliie,  and  yet 
unwilling  to  place  a  stock  upon  the  market  which  might 
involve  even  the  possibility  of  loss  to  stockholders,  it  has 
been  determined  to  issue  a 

GUIMNTEED  STOCK. 

The  snbsoriber  to  the  stock  pays  one  hundred  and  five 
dollars  for  each  share.  Of  this,  one  hundred  dollars  will  bo 
placedin  the  hands  <*f  Trustees;  for  deposit  in  the.  UNITICD 
STAVES  TREASUIIY,  or  invested  in  GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES,  tluis  to  be  held  as  a  jdedge  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  stock;  and  five  dollars  will  be  placed  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  Company  as  a  contribution  to  tho  working 
fund.  Five  dollars  on  each  share  make 

The  Working  Fund  $500,000, 

the  largest  of  any  Company  ever  organized,  and  snifficient 
to  develop  the  entire  territory.  It  gives  an  assurance  of 
success  that  lias  never  been  afforded  to  the  stockholders  of 
any  other  Company. 

Hon.  John  J.  Cisco,  tho  late  Assistant  United  States 
Treasurer  at  New  York,  and  Denning  Duer,  Esq.,  both 


prominent  and  well-known  Bankers  and  gentlemen  ofthS 
highest  character  and  position,  have  been  selected  by  tho 
Directors  as  Trustees  of  the  Fund.  They  hold  tho  money 
thus  deposited  and  invested,  to  be  returned,  If 
called  for  by  tbe  Stock liolders,  at  any  time. 
It  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  'Trustees  until  the  stock¬ 
holder  shall  have  received  in  dividends  from  the  earnings 
of  the  Company  the  full  par  value  of  the  stock — tliat  is,  one 
htmdred  dollars  for  each  share.  It  will  tlien  have  iiroved 
its  great  value,  having  paid  for  itself  once,  and  will  need  no 
further  guarantee.  "I'lie  stoe.kliolder  will  continne  to  own 
his  stock,  only  without  the  gu.aranteo  for  its  redemption. 

Stock  Always  Redeemable  at  Par. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  return  on  demand  of  one  hundred 
dollars  for  eaelt  sliare.  of  the  stock  sold  is  secured  beyond  a 
contingency,  and  that  the  risk  of  tlie  stockholder  is  con¬ 
fined  entirely  to  the  five  doll.ars  paid  by  him  on  each  share 
of  his  stock,  and  the  use  of  his  capital  nniil  he  sees  fit  to 
withdraw  it.  Ho  receives,  however,  all  tlie  dividends  de¬ 
clared  while  lie  holds  his  stock,  and  enjoys  all  his  rights 
and  privileges  as  a  stockholder. 

Tlic  Property  of  the  Company. 

The  property  of  the  Company  is  situated  at  Reno,  upon 
tbe  right  bank  of  the  Alleghany  river,  in  Venango  County, 
Penn.,  in  the  centre  of  the  oil  district  in  that  Sta  e.  It  em¬ 
braces  Twelve  Hundred  Acres  of  Land,  and 
includes  tbe  silc  of  tbe  town  of 
gether  with  all  the  buildings  and  impj-ovements  lliereon  ; 
all  the  wells  upon  tho  property  producing  and  being  sunk; 
all  tlio  structures,  fixtures,  engines,  machinery,  tools,  and 
])ersonal  property  of  every  description  connected  with  tho 
premises. 

Tlie  lands  extend  back  from  tho  river,  nearly  two  miles, 
including,  for  tho  wliolo  distance,  tho  valley  of  Shaffer 
creek  and  its  tributaries,  ami,  for  tho  groaler  part  of  tho 
distance,  tho  valley  of  Bannon  run,  making'  about 
Four  Bliles  of  Horing;  Territory,  producing 
every  leatii.o  of  oil  lands — hill,  stream,  low  land,  and  ravine. 

Reno  has  a  front  upon  the  Alleghany  river  of  eight  thou¬ 
sand  feet — a  little  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half.  This  front¬ 
age  is  of  great  value,  as  the  channel  is  deep,  and  steamboats 
can  lie  along  the  entire  length. 

No  Reno  Well  has  Failed  to  Yield  Oil. 

A  few  test  wells  have  been  sunk  in  different  parts  of  the 
estate,  with  uniform  and  eneonraging  results.  Not  a 
Well  ba.s  been  sunk  wbicli'ba.s  not  pro¬ 
duced  Oil  In  Paying  Quantities,  yielding  a 
permanent  and  a  steady  supply  of  a  superior  quality,  while 
in  some  of  the  most  productive  localities  in  the  oil  region 
scores  of  wells  have  been  sunk  without  the  smallest  show 
of  success. 

The  Revenue  Commission,  in  its  report  to  tiie  Treasury 
Dc[iartment,  February.  1866,  showed  that  there  were  197 
oil  farms  in  Venango  county.  But  four  farms  report  every 
well  jirodncing,  and  of  these  four  the  largest  number  of 
wells  is  on  the'EENO  property.  There  is  room  on  the  Reno 
estate  for 

mE  TIIOTSANO  WELLS, 

without  interfering  with  each  other. 

One  hundred  wells,  yielding  only  ten  barrels  a  day  each, 
at  six  doll.ars  a  barrel — a  price  liiuch  below  the  average 
price  of  oil  at  Reno — would  give  one  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year  of  income,  making  a  net  profit  of 
probably  fifteen  per  cent,  over  all  expenses  and  taxes  of 
every  kind.  If  large  flowing  wells  should  be  found.  A 
SINGLE  ACRE  OF  THE  TERRITORA’  MAY  A'lELD 
THE  ENTIRE  CAPITAL  WITHIN  TWO  A'EARS.  Tho 
Company  has  contracted  for  putting  down  fifty  wells,  and 
the  work  is  already  commenced.  It'is  the  intention  to  sink 
Three  ILundred  Wells,  as  soon  as  practic.able,  or 
as  many  as  may  be  necessary  to  fully  develop  tlie  property. 

The  Company  is  subject  to  no  rental.  It  is  the  absolute 
owner  of  the  properfy,  and  receives  the  entire  product  of 
its  wells. 


Another  Mode  of  Selling  the  Stock. 

By  the  payment  of  ten  dollars,  any  person  may  have  a 
share  of  stock  put  aside  for  him  until  April  1st,  1867.  At 
any  time  before  that  day,  he  may  jirocnre  a  full-paid  share 
of  guaranteed  stock,  by  the  p.ayinent  of  an  additional  sum 
of  one  hundred  dollars.  This  “  oi'Tion,”  or  right,  enables 
the  purchaser  to  await  further  develoiiments  of  the  Com- 
jiany  before  investing  tlie  amount  required  to  purchase  full- 
paid  shares.  He  may  have  his  money  otlierwise  invested, 
or  80  placed  tliat  he  can  not  readily  realize,  and  a  year's 
time  w  ill  give  liim  tho  opportunity.  The  options  may  rise 
in  value,  and  become  as  marketable  as  any  other  stock. 
The  ojition  aids  in  the 'development  of  tho  property  of  tho 
Company,  as  one  lialf  of  tiio  price  is  placed  in  the  Working* 
Fund.  The  pnrcliasers  of  tlieso  options  will  be  enabled  to 
vse  their  meansfor  an  entire  year,  and  yet  retain  the 
right  to  take  the  stock  by  paying  par  fin-  it)  even  thotigh 
within  the  time  it  may  he  w'o'rth  two  hundred  dollars  per 
siiare. 

The  dividends  of  tho  Company  are  to  be  made  semi- 
aniuially,in  the  montlis  of  Slayand  November  of  eacli  year. 
The  first  dividend  day  will  be  the  third  Wednesday  of 
November  next.  If  the  property  is  rapidly  earning  money, 
the  liolders  of  (qitions  can,  if  they  desire,  liefore  that  date, 
pay  for  the  stock  and  secure  the  first  dividend,  or  they  can 
wait  the  result  of  tlie  deveioprnent  until  the  first  day  of 
April  rollowing,  liefore  deciding  to  take  the,  stock. 

In  addition  to  tho  oil  lauds,  the  company  owns  the 

Thriving  Town  of  Reno, 

with  its  lots,  leases,  water  fronts,  etc.  They  are  now  being 
sohl  and  leased  for  business  purposes  and  dwellings.  The 
entire  property  bedongs  to  the  stockholders.  They  will 
receive  the  large  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  sale. 

The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquorsis  prohibited  in  all  con¬ 
tracts  for  lots  Sold  by  the  Company.  Oil  refining  and  oil 
miniiiir  are  not  permitted  within  the  built-up  district.  Tho 
natiTral  scenery  is  pleasant  and  nnsurpasscfl.  d  hore  aro 
springs  of  fresh  water  in  the  hills  beyond  the  town,  abund¬ 
ant  for  all  the  domestic  purposes  of  the  people.  Streets  aro 
gr.aded,  and  sidewalks  will  be  built.  Sites  have  been  set 
apart  for  churches,  public  schools,  municipal  buildings,  and 
])arks.  A  liberal  endowment  has  already  been  made  for  a 
public  .«chooI  of  high  character. 

The  water  front  is  so  much  in  demand,  th.at  portions  of 
it  have  already  been  sold  at  tlie  rate  of  mure  than  .a  half 
million  dollars  for  the  whole.  The  landing  is  the  best  on 
the  Upper  Alleghany.  The  town  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Reno  Oil  Creek,  and  Pithf)le  Railway.  It  is  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  stations  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railw.ay, 
and  in  a  year  will  be  the  intersecting  point  of  several  other 
roads  now  being  built.  A  large  and  increasing  business  now 
centres  at  Rexo,  and  it  must  become  tbe  METROl^OLIS 
OF  PETROLEUM,  as  Chicago  has  become  the  metropolis 
of  grain.  Reading  of  coal.  New  Orleans  of  sugar  and  cotton, 
aiul  San  Francisco  of  gold. 

The  Reno  stock  is  virtually 

A  Lvj^al-Tender  Oil  Stock. 

It  boromes  one  of  the  safo.^t  investments  in  the  market. 
No  panic,  no  effect  of  fire,  flood,  wc.ar,  orcliange,  can  dimin¬ 
ish  its  value.  So  long  as  the  Government's  Trensnry  is 
sacred,  so  long  as  the  Government’s  seenritios  rcpre.sent  tho 
honor  and  the  wealth  of  America,  so  long  will  Reno  stock 
be  the  s.ii'est  invest.ment  in  the  world.  Every  stock¬ 
holder  not  only  has  tho  security  of  his  capital,  but  the 
chance  of  participating  in  liie  most  successl'iil  business  of 
tills  generation,  and  receiving  immense  profits.  No  other 
American  stock  has  so  m.any  elements  of  profit  and  security. 
The  guarantee  of  the  trustees  makes  each  stockholder’s 
money  sure  as  a  deposit.  The  oertaintj'  of  petroleum  being 
in  the  Reno  lands  makes  tbe  money  safe  as  a  business.  Tho 
right  of  immediate  redemption  makes  the  stock  convenient 
as  a  legal-tender.  The  absolute  nwnersliip  of  tlie  lands,  of 
the  wells,  the  river,  wharfage  and  railroad  privileges,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  town,  gives  everv  stockliolder  an  interest 
that  .MUST  BECO.ME  MORE  AND  MORE  VALUABLE 
E VERA' YEAR.  IT  IS  IN  REALITY  A  NA'IIONAL 
I’ETROLEUM  STOUK,  AND  MUST  TAKE  ITS  PLACE 
IN  THE  MARKETS  OF  TIIE  AVORLD  AVITII  THE 
BEST  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  SECURITIES. 


Subscriptions  'svill  be  received  by  agents,  and  by  the  principal  banks  and  bankers  throughout  tho  country.  Prospectuses  and  other  information  wiU 
he  furnished  by  agents,  and  by  SAMUEI.  T.  HOWAKR,  Subscription  Agent,  No.  21  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Subscriptions  Avill  also  bo  received  by  HENRY  A.  SMYTHE,  Esq.,  at  the  CENTRAL  NATIONAL  BANK,  New  York;  Messrs.  WINSLOW,  LANIER 

&  00.,  Bakers,  No.  52  Wall  street;  and  Messrs.  CDLYER,  PENN  &  CO.;  Bankers,  No.  19  Nassau  street.  New  York.  '  '  “ 
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[Aphil, 


®8  \ 

P€flFl<^^tr€€t9 

KEW-YORK. 

Produce  CoBiiinissioii  Mercliaiits, 

FOE  THE  SALE  OP 


Send  for  Wbbklt  Pkice  Currext,  Marking  Plate  and 
Circular  -with  Packing  and  Shipping  directions. 

Country  Consignments  receive  special  attention. 
KEFEKESrCES : 


Beni.  Loder,  Esq.,  K.  Y. 

Ex-Pres’t.  Erie  U.  K. 
Cragin  &  Co.,  N.  Y., 
and  Chicago.  Ill. 
King  &  Scott,  Chicago,  Ill 


1  Hon.  J.  K.  Porter, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
lym.  S.  Thorn,  Ksq,,  N.  Y. 
Prest.  HaT  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

.  1  Lane,  Son  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

E.  D.  Hungerford,  Burlington,  Vt. 


THE  HE§T  BABY  JfJMPEK 

ever  Invented.  Also  Children’s  Cairiages,  every  variety.  Send 
stamp  for  Circular  to  LEWIS  P.  TIBBALS, 

510  Broadway,  opposite  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 


PaVRLOR  organs. 


The  IliOHEST  Pkemiuji,  a  Special  Gold  JIedal,  was 
aivarded  to  us  by  the  late  great  Fair  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  over  all  competitors  for  the  best  instruments. 

A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  CARHART  &  NEEDHAM, 
for  the  best  Reed  Instrument  on  exhibition— a  most  Just 
testimonial.— Watson’s  Art  Journal. 

“  I  can  speak  of  them  in  the  highest  terms.”— G.  W.  MOR¬ 
GAN. 

“  The  finest  instruments  of  tha  class  I  ever  saw.”- GEO. 
F.  BRISTOW. 

"The  best  instruments  of  their  class.”- WM.  A.  KING. . 

"  The  tone  is  incomparable- far  in  advance  of  any  other 
instrument  of  a  similar  kind.”— CHARLES  FIi.4.EDEL. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  by  mall. 

CAffillAStT  &  NEE»HAM, 

No,  0?  East  Twenty-third-st.,  Netv-York, 

TO  FARM  IRS. 

Poudrette !  Poudrette  1 

80,000  Barrels  of  Sjodi  Potidrette 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  This  Pou¬ 
drette  has  been  on  tlie  market  for  26  years,  and 
has  held  Its  place  among  all  other  fertilizers 
as  the  Best  ami  Clieapcst,  being  sold 
for  $40  per  ton  less  than  other  fertilizers,  witli 
Just  as  good  results.  It  is  manufactured  from 
the  night  soil  of  New  York  City,  wlilch  tho 
subscribers  have  the  exclusive  contract  for 
removing  to  their  works.  Its  chief  recommendations  are  its 
economy,  tho  quick  growth  it  gives  to  tlie  plant,  ripening  a 
crop  from  two  to  three  weeks  earlier,  and  an  increased  yield 
of  50  to  100  per  cent.  It  Is  used  most  extensively  upon  Corn, 
Tobacco,  Potatoes,  and  Garden  Vegetables.  Is  perfectly  in¬ 
odorous,  harmless  to  vegetation,  can  be  applied  directly  to 
the  seed  wllhont  injury,  and  yet  is  as  powerful  as  Peruvian 
Guano,  and  unlike  Guano,  does  not  leave  the  soil  in  an  ex¬ 
hausted  condition.  A  pamphlet  with  the  experience  in  Its 
use  of  several  liundred  farmers  in  different  parts  of  tho 
United  States,  some  of  tlicm  liavlng  used  it  for  over  20  years, 
will  be  sent  to  any  person  applying  to  our  address. 

Price- 82.00  per  Barrel  of  four  Bushels.  Address 
THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

6G  Courtlandt-st.,  New-Tork. 

Sayer’s  Patcet  Horse  Hoe. 

This  is  the  latest  invention,  and  best  HORSE  HOE  in  the 
market.  Sold  at  GKIFFING  &  CO.’S  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ment  and  Seed  Warehouse,  58&  GO  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York. 


The  CEI..EBR.4TED  MOHAWK  V ABBEY 
.Steel  Clipper  Plows. — The  best  in  the  market. 
GRIFFING  &  CO.,  53  &  60  Courtlandt-st.,  Now  York. 


ANNBTAB  KESSSTEK.  of  iQdP. 
loOO  KSJKAB  AEFAIKS.  loOO 

Garden  Work  for  Springy 

and  for  Every  Season  of  the  Tear. 

A  vast  Amount  of  Rural  Information. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY  ENGRAVINGS. 
Price  only  SO  cents,  by  mail  post-paid. 

LUTHER  TUCKER  &  SON, 


Cultivator  OflB.ee,  Albany,  N.  T. 


SEWI.W«  MACHIMES, 

505  Broadivay,  New»X®rl£. 

Highest  Preihu3i  Fair  Ajierioan  Institute,  1865, 
(Gold  Medal),  Report  of  Committee  of  Awards  i 
REASONS. 

1st.— Its  simplicity  and  great  range  of  Work. 

2nd.— Its  making  four  different  Stitches,  viz. :  The  Look, 
Knot,  Double  Lock  and  Double  Knot. 

3d. — The  Reversible  Feed  Motion,  operated  by  simply  turn¬ 
ing  a  Thumb  Screw,  enabling  the  operator  to  run  the  Work 
to  the  Right  or  to  the  Left,  and  convenience  of  Self-fastening 
the  ends  of  Seams. 

4tli.— The  perfect  flnish  and  substantial  manner  In  which 
the  Machine  is  made. 

5th.— The  Rapidity  of  its  Working,  and  the  Quality  of  the 
Work  done. 

6th.— Its  Self-adjusting  Tension.  , 

m  IMPROVED  ELLIPTIC 


SEWING  M  A  C  H  I  N  E 


IS  UNEQUALED  FOR 

SIMPLICITY, 

SPEED, 

EASE  OF  OPERATION, 

QUIETNESS  OF  MOTION, 

RANGE  OF  WORK. 
Its  attachments  for  Hemming,  Braiding,  Binding,  Cording, 
Quilting,  and  for  Sewing  on  Trimmings  of  any  width,  are 
unrivaled  tor  simplicity  of  adjustment  and  perfection  of 
work.  Liberal  discounts  to  Shippers. 

_ A.  H.  SUPLEE,  537  Broadway,  New  York. 

TI-IE 


O  W  E” 

SmyiNGr  MACHINE 


For  Families  aid  Maiifactiirers. 


For  some  years  I  have  been  actively  engaged  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  facilties  for  manufacturing  my  Sewing  Machine,  and 
have  succeeded  in  organizing  a  most  complete  system,  com¬ 
bining  perfection  of  workmanship  with  the  largest  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  smallest  cost. 

In  order  to  obtain  these  results,  time,  labor,  money,  and 
tho  experience  ot  my  life  as  a  practical  mechanic  have  been 
freely  contributed,  and  I  believe,  with  success.  Further  to 
facilitate  manufacture  and  sale  of  my  machine,  "The  Howe 
Machine  Co.”  has  been  organized,  and  the  business  will  be 
carried  on  in  the  name  of  that  Company  under  my  supervis¬ 
ion.  I  shall  endeavor  to  sustain  and  do  nothing  to  imperil 
the  reputation  already  achieved.  The  enviable  reputation 
of  my  machine  has  induced  persons  to  nse  my  name  in  con¬ 
nection  with  machines  of  an  inferior  description,  and  I  have, 
therefore,  to  protect  myself  and  the  public,  adopted  as  an 
especial  Trade  Mark  a  medallion,  liaving  in  tlie  centre  the 

Sroflle  of  £he  inventor  surrounded  by  the  legend  “Elias 
Awk.  Jr...  inventor  and  maker.  New  York,  U.  S.  A-”  This 
medallion  Is  embedded  In  each  machine,  and  none  are  the 
productions  of  myself  or  the  “Howe  Machine  Co.,”  unless 
they  bear  this  distinguishing  trade  mark. 

ELIAS  HOTYE,  jR. 


The  Howe  Sewing  Machines  are  celebrated  for  doing 
the  best  work,  using  a  much  smaller  needle  for  the  same 
thread  than  any  other  machine,  and  by  the  Introduction  of 
the  most  approved  macliinery,  we  have  so  increased  tho 
production  of  machines  and  perfected  the  parts,  that  we  are 
now  able  to  meet  all  demands,  and  supply  the  very  best  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  world.  These  machines  are  made  at  our  new 
and  spacious  Factory  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  supervision  of  the  President  of  the  Company,  Elias 
Howe,  Jr.,  tUo  original  inventor  of  the  Sewing  Machine. 

THE  HOWE  MACHINE  CO., 

6^  Broadway,  New  York. 


Lane’s  Purchasing  Agency, 

ISl  ZNassaxx-st.,  IVew  "YorJi. 

Iona  and  Tsraella  Vines,  $18  per  dozen.  The  choicest  Stock 
of  Seeds,  Vines  and  Plants  constantly  on  hand.  Orders  care¬ 
fully  packed  and  sent  by  mail  or  Express. 


IMPORTANT  TO  AG-ENTS. 

AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  town  throughout  the  land!  to 
sell  my  new  and  popular  MAPS  siiicl  CHARTS.  Thisis 
a  rare  chance  for  all  out  of  employment  to  procure  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  occupation.  1  have  the  best  assortment  of 
Maps  and  Charts  for  traveling  agents  published  in  the  United 
States.  My  Agents  are  making  from  five  dollars  to  twenty 
dollars  per  day  selling  my  Lincoln,  Johnson,  and  Our 
Patriots’  Charts.  Send  i'or  a  Catalogue  giving  full  particu¬ 
lars,  Address 

GAYBORU  WATSOH, 

Successor  to  PHELPS  4-  WA  TSOM,  16  Beelanan-st.,  N.  Y 


DOTyS 

CLOTHES  WASHER, 

TMH  MOST  FOPULAS,  BUST,  AND 

Cli€ape§i  Wasliiiig  Maclaiiie 
EVER  INVENTED. 


It  is  easy  to  operate,  sitting  or  standing;  takes  but  little 
room;  injures  no  garments;  finishes  its  work  in  from  two  to 
four  minutes:  is  durable,  convenient,  and  the  only  Washing 
Machine  ever  known  that  is  BIKED  THE  BET’I'Eil. 
THE  BONGER  IT  IS  USED. 


Recommended  as  the  Very  [Best  by  Solon  Robinson, 
Orange  Judd,  Prof.  Youmans,  and  many  other  prominent 
men. 

At  tlie  Great  Eair  of  Hie  Amei-icaii  Ijistifiitc, 
Oct.,  1865,  where  all  tSic  priiicipal  Washers 
iia  the  coiiiitry  were  ahly  represesitecl,  it  was 
awarded  the  FIRST  PR'EMIUM. 

On  receipt  of  ®30  from  places  where  no  one  is  selling,  we 
will  send  the  IVasher  and  the  famous  tJiiS'versal 
Clothes  'Wriiiger,  (and  pay  the  IVeight  if  within  200 
miles  of  Neiv  Yorg.)  The  Washer  alone  will  be  sent  for 
®12.  Wholesale  Terms  Circular  sent  free.  Exclusive  right 
of  sale  given  to  the  first  responsible  applicant  from  each 
town.  li,  C,  BROWIIVG,  General  Aaciit, 

33  Coiirtlaiirtt-at.  w.  Y. 

(Opposite  Merchants  Hotel.) 


The  Uiiifersa!  Ckthes  Wiinger 

WITH  COG  WHEELS 

Has  again  taken  the  first]  premium  at 
the  great  Fair  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute;  also  at  the  State  Fairs  of  New 
York,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Indiana  Kentucky, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Iowa. 

Over  two  liundred  thousand  have 
been  sold,  and  every  purchaser  will 
testify  that  they  save  their  cost  In 
clothing  every  year,  besides  saving 
half  the  labor  of  wringing. 

Send  for  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Terms  Circular. 

R.  C.  BROWNING.  Genl.  Agent, 
82  Courtlandt-st.,  (opposite  Merchants  Hotel),  N.  Y. 


CHALLE^OE  WASHIMQ  Mkmim, 

Warranted  to  Wash 
EASIER,  QUICKER  AND  BETTER, 
and  WITH  LKSS  weak  to  the  clothes  than  any  other  machine 
or  process. 

Wakkanted  to  wash 

SIX  SHIRTS  IN  SEVEN  MINUTES, 

FOUR  SHEETS  IN  FOUR  MINUTES, 
and  other  clothes  in  proportion. 

Weighs  hut  80  lbs.  Costs  but  $7  to  $9. 

Sample  machines  sent  on  receipt  of  price,  and  money  re. 
funded  If  they  fail  to  give 

ENTIRE  SATISFACTION. 

Six  Machines  sent  to  one  address  for  the  price  of  five. 

Challenge  Wringer  and  Mangle, 

OK 

IRONING  MACHINE  IN  ONE. 


A  PKitFKCT  Wringer — Self-adjusting— Malleable  iron 
ft'ame— White  Rolls,  and  a 

Perfect  li’OJiiisg  Macliiiic 
for  Ironing  without  heat,  and  as  quickly  as  the  articles 
wonld  be  run  through  a  Wringer. 

Agents  W  anted' every  where. 

Send  enclosing  Stamp  lor  Circular,  giving  1000  references 
and  full  description. 

S.  W.  PABBIEK  &  CO.,  Auburn,  N.  T., 
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AMERICAN  AG-RICULTURIST. 


WOODRUFF’S  ^ 
Improved  Portable 

BAROMETEE! 


Every  intelligent  farmer  knows 
the  value  of  a  good  Barometer, 
particularly  in  haying  and  har¬ 
vest,  when  its  indications  of  a 
coming  storm  will  often  enable 
him  to  save  valuable  crops  from 
damage  and  waste,  and  repay 
many  times  its  cost.  There  is 
hardly  a  business  or  occupation 
in  wliich  a  Barometer  will  not 
prove  useful  and  profitable, 
since,  by  tlio  invention  of  tlie 
■VVooDKUFF  Instrument,  they  are 
made  safely  portable,  so  that  a 
very  beautiful  and  nicely  finish¬ 
ed  Barometer,  correct  In  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  perfect  in  construc¬ 
tion  can  be  readily  obtained  by 
all  at  a  very  small  cost ;  their 
use  is  becoming  Universal. 

“  It  is  the  best  Barometer  for 
general  use.” 

American  Agriculturist. 

“It  is  really  a  good,  practical 
portable  Barometer.” 

Scieiitiflo  American. 

“The  best  Barometer,  and 
very  cheap.” 

Mother’s  Journal. 

Agents  "Wanted  Eveet- 
WUKBE. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circulars. 

All  kinds,  sizes  and  styles  of 
Tiiermometep.s  of  Superior 
Quality  and  Finish,  constantly 
on  hand  or  made  to  order. 

Address 

CHAKLES  WILDEB, 
Peterboro, 

New  Hampshire. 


1  NEGLECTED  COUGH,  COLD, 
LaN  IEBITATEB  or  SORE  THROAT, 
if  allowed  to  progress,  results  in  serious 
iJultnonarv.  Bronchial,  and  Asthmatic  Dis- 
eases,  oftentimes  incurable.  Brown’s  Bbon- 
IMi'lkv'iP'iffTTw  iTTT '  T  Troches  reach  directly  the  aflected 
parts,  and  give  almost  immediate  relief. 
For  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh,  and 
Consumptive  Coughs  the  Troches  are  use¬ 
ful  Public  Spkakebs  and  Singers  should  have  the  Troch¬ 
es  ito  clear  and  strengthen  the  "Voice.  Those  who  overtax 
the  voice,  and  are  exposed  to  sudden  changes,  shoii  d  use 
them  Obtain  only  tlie  genuine.  “Brown’s  Broncliial  Troch¬ 
es”  having  proved  their  eflicacy  by  a  test  of  many  years, 
are  highly  recommended  and  prescribed  by  Physicians,  and 
have  received  testimonials  from  many  eminent  men. 

"I  have  never  changed  my  mind  respecting  them  from  the 
first,  excepting  to  think  yet  better  of  that  which  I  began 
thinking  bell  of.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicine  in  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  countries,  at  35  cents  per  box. 


Is  the  best  in  use.  It  gives  perfect  ease,  comfort,  and  securi¬ 
ty.  Send  stamp  for  pamphlet.  „  , 

DR.  GLOVER,  No.  11  Ann-st,  New-Tork. 

Invalid’s  Traveling  Chairs 

for  in  or  Out-Door  use.  Prices  ?13 
to  $35.  Patent  Cantering  Horses, 
prices  $12  to  $25.  Nursery -Swing 
upliolstered,  complete  wltli  hooks, 
$3.75.  Child’s  Carriages,  $3  to  $30. 
Boys  strong  wagons,  iron  axles  and 
seats,  $1.50  to  $G.  For  sale  by  the 
Manufacturer,  S.  W.  SMITH, 

90  Wllliam-st., 
New  York. 

CHEAP  ^®AF. 

The  universal  testimony  of  the  multitudes  using  PYLE’S 
O.  K.  SOAP,  confirms  the  great  fact,  tliat  it  surpasses  all  oth- 
er  Soaps  in  market— in  point  of  economy.  It  speaks  for 
Itself— as  does  PYLE’S  SALERATUS  and  CREAM  TART.VR. 

SOLD  BY  GROCERS  EVERYWHERE. _ 

CHOICE  GARDEN,  FIELD  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
Farm  and  Garden  Implements, 
Guano,  Bone  Bust,  and  Fertilizers  of  every 
variety,  Plants,  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

For  Price  List,  &c.,  See  February  Agriculturist,  page  72. 
JOHN  VANDERBILT,  23  Fulton-st.,  New  York. 

Italian  Queen  Hee§. 

’The  Subscriber  offers  Queens  of  this  valuable  Bee,  War¬ 
ranted  Pure.  There  are  no  black  bees  kept  within  sev¬ 
eral  miles  of  ray  Apiary,  making  it  almost  Impossible  for 
any  hybridization. 

Also  Proprietor  of  the 

Langstroth  Patent  Bee-Hive 

for  the  State  of  Iowa.  Will  furnish  Hires,  Individual,  Town¬ 
ship,  or  County  Rights.  For  Circulars,  Pamphlets,  and  Price 
List,  Addi’ess  (enclosing  stamp,) 

WM.  H,  FUR5LAN,  Cedar  P>aplda,  Iowa. 


IiBsportant  In  ISee  ICccpea*§. 

Will  be  issued  in  May  next  tlie  first  number  of  a  monthly 
journal  devoted  to  the  Interests  of 

The  Bee  Keeper, 

No  intelligent  Apiarian  can  afford  to  be  without 

The  American  Bee  Jo"arnal. 

This  monthly  will  afford  a  medium  through  which  Bee 
keepers  can  compare  experiences  in  their  fascinating  pursuit. 
Will  present  them  montlily  the  cream  of  all  foreign  Bee 
journals,  and  will  be  devoted  to  the  advance  of  Bee  culture 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  want  of  such  a  journal 
has  long  been  felt  by  the  American  Apiarian,  while  this  par¬ 
ticular  branch  of  rural  Industry  lias  not  always  occupied  in 
the  agricultural  journals  that  prominent  place  its  Importance 
demands.  Tlie  Amcrica.ii  Bcc  Journal  will  have 
as  regular  contributors,  and  correspondents,  some  of  the 
most  inteiligent.  practical  and  successful  Bee  keepers  in 
America.  5tessr3.  Quinby  and  Langstroth,  already  eminent 
tliroiiglioiit  tlie  country  as  aiitiiors  and  successful  Bee  keep¬ 
ers,  will  contribute  occasionally  to  its  columns.  The  jour¬ 
nal  will  be  issued  in  an  attractive  form  and  convenient  for 
preservation.  Correspondence  on  the  suliject  of  Bee  culture 
solicited  from  every  quarter.  Terms  of  American  Bee  Jour¬ 
nal,  invariably  in  advance:  1  copy,  one  year,  $1;  10  copies, 
one  year,  to  one  address,  $9:  20  copies,  one  year,  to  one 
address,  $16.  Address  E.  VAN  SLYLE,  Editor  and  Proprie¬ 
tor,  Ofllce  American  Bee  Journal,  ISO  Broadway,  New  "York. 


Etalian  queens  during  the  season. 

Swarms  in  tlie  summer,  and  full  colonies  in  the  fall. 
Send  for  Circular. 

JI.  QUINBY,  St.  Johnsville,  N.  T. 


to  HeC’^Meepers,” 

SENT  FREE  of  charge  to  any  address.  A  Pamphlet  of 
plain,  practical  directions  for  the  profitable  management  of 
tiees.  American  Movable  Comb  Bee-IIh-e.  Italian  Bees  and 
Terms  to  Agents.  A  small  work  on  a  great  subject.  Bee- 
Keeping  ill  a  iiut-shell.— Boston  Cultivator.  It  exposes  “bee 
bumiHigs”  and  explains  pretended  ’•  secrets”  which  have 
mystified  the  people  not  a  little.- Illinois  Fanner. 

Address  A.  KING  Si  CO.,  Ncviida,  Oliio. 


Thoroughbred  Ayrshire  bull  and 

Cow  for  sale  hv  ALFRED  M.  TREDWELL,  Madison, 
Morris  Co.,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED— AN  ALDERNEY  BULL  CALF, 

Thoroughbrkd.  2  or  3  months  old.  Tliose  liaving  to 
sell  please  address,  with  stamp,  JOHN  BENNETT,  Suuman, 
Ripley  Co.,  Ind. 


This  most  novel  In¬ 
vention  prevents  all  ac¬ 
cidents  by  horses.  With 
it,  the  riiiuiiug  away,  or 
kicking  ot  a  horse,  is 
utterly  impossi'ble. 


The  f^afety  llB’sdIe  siiid  Iziifies 

prevent  all  accidents  by  Horses,  cost  no  more  than  old  style, 
and  pay  larger  profit  tlian  any  otlier  business  to  sell  Rights. 
Read  description  and  illustration  on  page  88,  March  Agricul¬ 
turist.  For  particulars,  all  who  read  this,  send  for  Circular. 
S.  B.  HARTMAN,  M.  D.,  Millersville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


PLATA  DUCKS 

Eggs  for  Sale.  $5  per  dozen. 

Address  A.  M.  IIALSTED,  6S  Pearl-st.,  New  York. 

Ifirsilama  l*o®tra  Fowls. 

Eggs  of  tliis  superior  breed  of  fowls,  securely  packed,  will 
be  sent  per  express  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  one  Dollar 
per  dozen.  These  fowls  are  but  tlie  second  step  from  those 
imported,  consequently  pure.  Live  weight  from  18  to  25  ft 
wlieii  mature.  ALEX.  RANKIN, 

Rocliester,  Mass. 

FjiMcy  Fowls. 

FOR  SALE— Dorkings,  Polands,  Hamburgs,  Game,  Brah¬ 
mas,  Leghorns.  Spanish,  Sebriglits  and  other  Bantams,  China 
and  Toulouse  Geese,  Rouen  and  otlier  Ducks,  Fancy  Pigeons, 
&e.,  &c.  Also  tlicir  eggs  for  setting,  fresh,  and  nicely  packed. 
From  S2  to  SI  per  dozen.  For  Circular,  address  with  stamp. 
It.  H.  HAINES,  Box  58,  Elizabeth,  N.  J 

■  FaBJcy  PosiBta'y  For  Sale, 

Consisting  of  Black  Spanish,  Grev  Dorkings,  Silver  Laced 
Seahriglit  Bantams,  Brahma  Poolras,  Hamburgs,  Games, 
Bolton  Greys,  and  Polands.  Send  stamp  for  Circular  to 

E.  N.  BISSELL,  Riclivillc,  Vermont. 

f'  AGGS  OB'  THE  FOLLOWING  FOWLS  FOR 

-J  Sale:  Golden  Hamburgli’s.  Silver  Hamburgh’s,  Golden 
Poland’s,  Leghorns,  Sumatra  Games^Sebri|dits^fo^  &c. 

Norwalk,  Conn. 

lYNCY  FOWLS.— A  FE"VV  PAIRS  OF  BRAH- 

-iK-  MAS,  Poland,  Hamliurg,  Spanisli,  Leghorn,  and  other 
fowls  Also  Eggs  for  setting  from  new  importations. 

BENJAMIN  HAINES,  jR.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

"B"  EGHORlTfOVVLST^FTNEFr' [NTHE“COUiL 
MJ  trv  Pure  white  with  yellow  legs.  Eg^  constantly  on 
hand.  Price  $I..50  per  settingof  13.  Address^RANCIS  VAN 
DTK,  Corner  Yates  and  Myrtle  Ays,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


F 


E 


T'GGS  FOR  SETTING  FROM  PURE  "WIIITE- 
faced  Black  Spanish  Fowls,  at  two  Dollars  per  doz. 
Address  N.  A.  SHUTE,  Exeter,  N.  H-  

PATEXT  “  SXAP  & 

Catch-’em  ”  Fisii 

Hook. - A  pef- 

fect  trap,  springs 
open  in  tlie  fish’s  mouth.  Spoils  and  Boys  all  want 
them.  More  Agents  wanted.  Send  30  cents  and  stamp  for 
two  sample  Hooks,  Terms  and  Trade  Prices  to  JOSEPH 
BRIGGS,  335  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  also  General  Agent  for  the  new 

Palcaat  Aiaaaiaal  Felters. 

Jnstwhat  every  farmer  needs  to  restrain  liorses,  mules  and 
cattle,  when  turned  out  to  pasture.  Price  $2.00  each,  $18.00 
per  dozen.  Orders  promptly  lllled.  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 

"l^LAKELEE’S  PATENT  SHEEP  CHAIR.-^ 

-H®  For  holding  Sheep  while  t.aggiiig  or  trimming  and  doctor¬ 
ing  feet.  Tlie  Chair  is  cheap,  simple,  and  eft'ectual.  Fits  any 
sized  Sheep.  No  fastenings  used.  All  the  labor  is  performed 
standing  erect.  The  sheep  is  placed  in  and  out  of  tlie  Chair 
without  being  lifted  bodily  up.  The  chair  is  endorsed  by  tbo 
best  Wool-growers  in  the  country.  Territory  for  Sale.  Full 
particulars  free.  From  N.  Y.  and  Vt.,  address  S.  A .  J. 
CLARK,  Bedford,  Cuyahog.'v  Co  ,  Ohio.  Elsewhere,  (JEO.  E. 
BLAKELEE,  Huntington,  Lorain  Co.,  Oliio. 


Laloi's’  Slieep  I^axnU 


Dipping  Composition, 

Cures  Scar,  Ticks  and  Lice  on  Sheep  or  Cattle,  adds 
over  a  poiind  of  wool  to  tlie  fleece,  improves  its  quality,  and 
adds  to  the  general  liealth  of  the  sheep,  without  danger 
from  taking  cold." 

For  particulars  apply  to 

LALOR  BROTHERS,  Utica,  N.  T. 
Agents  wanted  for  every  State. 

Also  for  sale,  wliolesale  and  retail  by 

GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO., 

60  Courllandt-st.,  New-York,  ■ 
and  H.  B.  LANE,  151  Nassau-st,,  New-Y'ork. 

Miller’s  Infallible  Tick  Destroyer, 

For  Slieep,  is  a  certain  cure  for  Tick,  and  all  skin  afl'ec- 
tions  in  Sheep.  No  Flock-master  should  be  witliout  it.  Sold 
in  Tins  at  50  cents ;  $1.C0;  and  $1.50.  Tlie  small  sized  Tin  Is 
Bufllclent  for  nearly  '20  Sheep.  I'repared  only  by 

HUGH  SlILLER  &  CO.,  Chemists,  &c., 
Toronto,  Canada  "West. 

TICKS,  SCAB,  VERMIN. 


Should  be  used  by  all  Farmers  on 

SHEEP,  ANIMALS  &  PLANTS, 

If  Farmers  and  others  cannot  obtain  tills  article  of  traders 
In  their  vicinity,  it  will  be  forwarded  free  of  express  ebarga 
by  JAS.  F.  1.EVI1V, 

Agf.  Sonfli  Down  Co., 

23  CENTRAL  "WHARF,  BOSTON 


ffiOOT  ROT  IN  SHEEP,  FOUL  IN  CATTLE 
and  Tbrusb  In  Horses  can  be  tboroiiglily  cured  by  using 
WHITTEJIOIIK’S  Cure.  For  Sale  bv  all'Dru.ggists. 

DUDLEY  &  STOFFORD,  Agent's,  New-Tork. 

Aiacricaa  ling  Tamer, 

A  simple  instrument  for  cutting  a  hogs 
nose  to  prevent  rooting.  Is  In  ns'e  by  thous¬ 
ands  of  Western  farmers,  and  liighly  ap 
proved. 

Price  $3.00,  witli  tliree  Knives,  delivered  at 
the  nearest  Express  ofllce  to  the  purcliasor. 
East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Address  EMERY  &  CO., 

Chicago,  HI. 

I&raia.e’s  SlT.apoa’atos’. 

Those  interested  in  the  Manufacture  of  Sorghum  Syrup  will 
find  it  to  tlieir  interest  to  examine  the  Drake  Evaporator,  as 
it  exceeds  all  others  in  all  the  principles  needful  for  success-  ■ 
lul  svrup  making.  For  Circulars  with  full  information, 
Ad'dress  JAJIES  CLOUD,  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

IMPROVED  HAND  LAWN-JIOWER.  —  A 
simple,  substantia!,  cheap,  and  effective  Machine.  Also 
manufacturers  of  the 

PREMIUM  FARM  GRIST-MILL, 
and  everv  variety  of  AGKICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 
Send  for  descriptive  circnlar.  and  address 

"VVM.  L.  BOYEi;  &  BRO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

•  KAMli  WIKE 

Of  best  quality  and  lowest  rates,  tor  sale  by 

JOHN  W.  QUINCY, 
98.Willi.am-st.,  New  Y'ork. 

Threshing  siaciiines.  —  those  "vvho 

contemplate  bnving  Steam  Tlirosbers,  Portable  Engines, 
or  Howe  I’ower  Ttifesliing  Macliines.  wlil  do  well  to  send  for 
our  Descriptive  Circular,  whicli  we  furiiisli  tree  to  all.  Ad¬ 
dress  J.  W.  Yeo,  Kobiuson  Machluo  Works,  lUchmoncl,  Ind. 
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AMERICAN  AG-RTCULTURIST, 


[April, 


Buy  the  Best ! 


A.  K  WOOD  &  CO. 

EATOII,  MADISOl’  CO.,  ¥.  Y., 

Continue  to  manufacture  tlieir  Improved 

F01ITA1II.E  EMfilMES, 

For  Farm  and  Mechanical  purposes.  They  are  particularly 
adapted  to  drivins;  Tlireslnng  Macliines,  Circular  Saws,  Mills 
of  all  kinds,  Frintina  Presses,  Wood  or  Iron  Lathes,  Maclii- 
nery  in  Cahinet  or  tVaaon  Sliops,  Boring  Artesian  IVells, 
Pumping  Water,  Corn  Sliellers,  &c ,  &c. 

We  warrant  our  Kngiiies  to  be  wimt  we  represent  tliein, 
aud  to  give  uuqualilied  satisfactiou  in  all  respects. 

A.  H.  WOOD  &  CO. 


The  practical  working  of  this  Machine,  in  the  hands  of 
many  Thousand  fanners,  lias  fully  established 

ITS  eHEAT  SUrEitI®KIW 

over  all  others  in  Dsira,l»ility,  Streiigtli,  Simplici¬ 
ty,  LiglitJiess  of  Oraft,  Convciiienice,  Univer¬ 
sal  ElHcieiicy,  and 

Ever’y  Desii’able  E^eatimo  of  a  !Ir*e3ffect 


rjOWER  and  KEAPER, 

Tlio  Buclteye  for  1S6G  is  flie  Best  Harvester 
ever  otferccl  to  tine  Ifarmer. 

Order  early  if  you  would  make  sure  of  securiug  tiie  Best'S 

Circulars  with  Prices,  furnished  on  application,  by  "  JIail 
or  otlierwiso.” 

ADKIASCE,  PLATT  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  and  Proprietors. 
MANITFACTORr-Pouglikeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Office  anti  AVareltouse,  165  Green wicli-st., 
NcwYorls, 

Malsted’s  Patent  Horse  May  Fork, 

Improved  foe  1SG6. 

Hiilsted’s  iray  Fork  Attacliineast. 

Improved  for  1866. 

Furnished  entire  or  in  parts.  IViih  instructions  for  putting 
up.  Dealers  Supplied.  Agents  Wanted. 


A.  M.  TlALSTKl),  68  Pcarl-st.,  Mew  York. 


MisIawitK’s  Monitor  Mower 
and  Keaper. 


Tlie  success  of  the  Monitor  Is  without  parallel.  It  em¬ 
braces  every  poi  lit  necessary  to  make  a  Perfect  Moiy- 
cr  ami  H'-apfr.  It  recommends  Itself  to  every  farmer 
lor  tlie  simplicity  of  its  construction.  It  is  proved  'to  be  the 
IjigHtcst  Draft.  It  takes  the.  preference  for 
bitiry,  cnsi?  of  im« iiassenicnt  siii'l  eoojl  tvo'Tc. 

Four  dlffercn'-  sizes.  !<' silly  iviirs-a  iitcVj.  For  circu¬ 
lars  giving  full  description,  referenees,  &c.,  Address 

F.  NISIIWXTZ,  Mimufactnrer, 

AVilliamsbnrg,  L.  I.,  X.  Y. 

J.  N.  CLOYES, 

(General- Agent.  Central  and  'Western  N.  Y.,)  Utica. 

P.  S.  jMESEROLE, 

(General  Agent.  Ill.,  and  the  "West,)  204  Lake-st.,  Chicago. 

R.  SIS-CL.AIR,  &  CO.,  Baltimore, 

(General.  Agents  for  Maryland  .and  Virginia.) 

NOTICE.— Responsible  Agents  'Wanted. 


PKEMIUM  MglCIIIMES. 

^EW-YOKK  STATE 

A.g-i"icEi.lt'o.r'al  orlss* 


WHEELEE,  MELIOK  &  00.,  Proprietors, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y., 


PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Railway  aiifl  Lever  Horse 


Combined  Threshers  &  Win 

CLOVER  IIULLERS,  FEED  CUTTERS, 
SHINGLE  AND  HEADING  MACHINES, 

PITCHFORKS,  HORSE  RAKES,  &c.,  &0. 
(See  cuts  below.) 


SMITH’S  GKEEM  MOUWTAIM 

SHINGLE  AND  HEADING  MACHINE. 


Descriptive  CiiXHla.r  suil  Price  List  sent  free 
on  application. 

AVHEELEK,,  MELICK  &  CO. 


Cora  PlaiitlMg!  Time  Saved, 

Everv  Farmer  s)iouD.l  hnve  one  or  more  of  THOMAS  B, 
^IcCON'AUUHKY’S  Patent  Corn  Droppers.  They  will  pos¬ 
itively  save  one  half  the  time  over  the  old  way  ol  dropping 
Corn.  To  all  those  that  use  the  Wlieel  Cultivator, 

these  Droppers  are  just  the  thing  needed— as  they  will  drop 
the  Corn  so  it  can  be  worked  equally  alike  either  wav.  Drop¬ 
pers  will  be  sent  any  where  l)y  Express  for  $3.00  apiece. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Address  orders  to 

THUS.  B.  NlcCONAUGHKV,  Newark,  Delaware, 


improved  Patent  Hand  Lawn  Mower. — Simple, 
Clieap  and  Effeclive,  Send  for  Dc.sci'iptive  Circular.  Ad- 
dress  WM.  L.  BOYER  &  BROS.,  PhiUvdelpluii,  Pa. 


THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  BASKET! 


Tlii.s  favorite  Fruit  Basltot  for  Strawberries,  &o.,  is  receiv¬ 
ing  till!  liigliest  commendation  from  every  quarter,  and  is 
called  by  many  of  our  liest  Fruit  Growers  aud  Fruit  Deal¬ 
ers,  tlie  only  perfect  article  of  tlie  kind  now  in  use.  It  is 
construcled  so  as  to  equalize  tlie  weiglit  of  the  fruit— can  be 
packed  in  less  space— and  wlieu  filled  witli  fruit  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  attractive  in  appearance. 

Having  the  advantage  of  superior  machinery,  the  Baskets 
are  sold  at  a  less  price  than  any  fli'fit  ctas^  Basket  now  in 
market.  A01ERICAS  li.lSKET  CO,. 

Office  No.  313  €liapel-st., 

New-Haven,  Conn. 

liallock^s  Patent  Frail  I$®x 

Is  acknowledged  hv  all  tho.se  that  have  used  them,  to  he  the 
best  style  of  box  fo'r  conveying  Small  Fruit  to  market,  they 
being  square  in  sliapo.  aiid'tlie  bottoms  are  raised  so  as  not 
lo  press  on  the  top  of  the  fruit  in  the  lower  box,  they  are 
light  and  strong,  liaving  tlie  corners  bent  and  not  nailed, 
tlie  sides  are  one-l  welfth  of  an  inch  in  tliiokneas.  and  lining 
square  in  shape,  tlicrc  is  no  room  lost  in  packing  in  Crates. 

Manufactured  by  C.  D.  I>()UGnTY. 

R7tli-st.  and  Sd  Avenue,  New  York, 

SEND  STAMP  FOXt  CIRCULAR. 


WINTER’S  IMPROVED  PORTABLE  CIR¬ 
CULAR  SAW-MILL, 
witli  EXGInE  and  BOILERS  complete. 
Combining  LANE’S  I’ATKN  I  SET  and  FEED  TVOKKS. 

THE  GREATEST  IMPROVEMENT  EXTANT. 

Tlie  entire  Log  of  any  lengtli  instantly  and  unerringly  set 
at  botli  ends,  atone  and  tlie  same  moment  of  time,  liv  ttie  man 
attending  the  Saw.  Labor-saving  and  Timesavingr  Tlie  ca¬ 
pacity  01  the  Mill  being  tliereliy  doubled.  Piimplilets  fur¬ 
nished.  WINTER  &  CO.,  No.  40  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


^EW  STKAW18EIS1SIES. 

Great  Agrieialtiji'ist.,  tlie  largest  berry  known,  12 
berries  liave.  been  produced  wliich  weighed  1  pound,  plants 
$1  per  dozen  ;  $3  I'or  fifty ;  $5  per  liuudred ;  or  f  10  per  thous¬ 
and,  five  tliousand  at  less  rates. 


Miss  Ida,  a  new  Seedling,  more  productive  than  the 
'Wilson,  $2  per  dozen  j  or  $10  per  Imndred. 


Green  Prolific,  a  very  Large  and  productive  kind,  $1 
per  dozen ;  $2.50  per  imndred  ;  or  $15  per  tliousand. 

Smifli’s  BssiFalo,  50  cents  per  dozen ;  $2  per  hundred, 
or  $15  per  thousand. 

Prencli  Early  Seedling,  (lie  best  early  berry,  .and 

K.MSsell  Prolific,  $1  per  Imndred,  or  $3  per  thousand. 

Lenmiiig’.^i  IVhitc,  a  splendid  large  wliite  berrj-,  $1 
per  dozen ;  $3  per  hundred. 

Brooklyn  Scarlet, Moiiitorand Col.  Elswoi-tli, 
are  the  Tribune  prize  berries  for  whicli  $3000  was  paid,  tliese 
should  be  in  every  good  collection,  plants  $1  per  dozen ;  $3 
per  Imndred,  or  $15  per  thousand. 

Mcacl’.s  Seedling,  a  magnificent  new  Seedling,  ber¬ 
ries  six  inches  in  circumference,  $3  per  dozen. 

Negro,  a  now  kind,  nearly  black,  $1  per  dozen. 


The  following  10  varieties  were  introduced  last  year  from 
France,  and  Belgium  All  of  them  produce  very  large  ber¬ 
ries,  some  of  them  monstrous. 


Comptesse  de  Moni, 
Zaiiiorska, 

Crystal  Palis, 
Monstrous  de  Robin, 
La  Marvillo, 


Excellent, 

Palmee, 

Souvinir  de  Nantis, 
Ferdeiiand, 

Heliii  Samis. 


A  Selection  at  $2  per  dozen  ;  or  the  ten,  one  doz.  each,  $15. 
Address  WM.  S.  CARPENTER,  156  Keade-st,,  N.  Y. 


Agriculturist  Stra-wbeny 

For  Sale  at  $5  per  100,  and  $10  per  1000  Plants.  Also  Phila- 
delpliia  Raspberry  at  $5  per  doz  ,  and  $10  per  100.  For  Cir¬ 
culars  address  ISAAC  PULLEN,  Higlitstown.  New  Je.sey. 


JXJCXJW33A. 

'We  can  furnish  a  few  hundred  very  fine  strong  layered 
plants  of  this  splendid  new  sirawberrv. 

C.  L.  HOAG  &  C'O.,  Lockport,  N.  T. 

-|  ®  OR  100  PLANTS  SEND  BY  MAILTIVAR'- 
-H  ranted  genuine,  and  to  reaeli  the  Purcliaserat  annexed 
prices.  New  jersey  Scarlet,  50  cts.  1,2,  $3  100,  $20  ItOO. 

Agiicullurist,  75  cts  #  12,  $4  ICO.  French  Seedling.  Downer, 
Cutter,  Russell,  Buffalo,  Hovey,  Wilson,  AUiaiiv,  Lady  Finger, 
Triomplie  de  Gaud,  Austin, Biirtleit,  Lennig's  Wliitc,  $l  #1100 
Green  Prolific,  B.vberry  Seedling,  Tribune  Varieties  $2  i?  100, 
Jucundafroni  Knox  $3  ^  12,  $5'^  25.  For  larger  quantities, 
or  Wilson  Early  Blackberry,  Kittatinny,  Pliila.  Raspberry, 
seurt  for  Descriptive  and  Price  List,  grafis. 

JOHN  S.  CIOLLINS,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


The  true  cape  cod  cranberry  for 

Fall  planting,  for  Upland  and  garden  culture,  and  for 
swamps.  Under  my  mctliodof  cultivation  tlie  yield  last  sea¬ 
son  on  Upland  was  over  400  busiiels  per  acre.  Explicit  di¬ 
rections  for  cultivation  with  prices  of  plants,  witli  nursery 
catalogue  complete,  will  be  sent  to  any  address.  Agents 
Wanted. 

B.  .M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Forty  Aerfs  iai  Small  Froits. 

Clia-rges  pre-pss-iii  on  Plants.  See  Prices 
and  Listiii  MarcS»  AnjiraLcr. 

A.  M.  PURDY,  South  Bend.  Iiid. 


T®  Ageiils  aiiii  tlie  Trade. 

Sly  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  with  great  inducements  to 
Age'nts.  B.  M.  WATb'uN,  Old  Colony  Nurseries, 

Plymouth,  Mass. 


Tlie  IJiiiversal  Berry  Box. 

THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST. 

Elms  and  Bottoms.  Machine  for  putting  therii  up.  Only 
$12  per  1000  Boxes  .' 

Send  stamp  for  Circular.  Address 

B.  HATHAWAY.  Little  Prairie  Ronde,  Mich. 

1  «ftiF^PEAlO’ARADISErQUIN(:E; 

.BL  W  Plum,  Cherrv  and  Apple  Stocks,  of 

prime  quality.  2,090  extra  strong  Hybrid  Perpetuiils.  and 
JIoss  Roses,  Tree  Peonies,  and  Flowering  Sliriilis  and  Trees, 
for  .sale  by  B.  M.  WA'ISON,  Old  Colony  Nurseries, 

Catalogues  are  now  ready.  Plymoutli,  Mass. 

tteiiesee  ¥allt*y  Wiirseries. 

Kocltesster,  N.  IT. 

Fruit,  Ornamental  Trees  an«l  Shmlis  In  large 
quantities. 

E'VER.GRB'BN'S.— We  offer  an  nniisually  fine  Stock 
for  spring,  particularly  Norway  Sprttec,  3  to  4  ft. 

PEAKS— Standards,  a  flue  stock,  of  1st, 
2iid5  and  medium  qualities. 

We  also  offer  tlie  finest  collection  and  largest  assortment 
of  fine  and  new  imported  PLO'WEJR,  SEEDS,  ever  oll'er- 


cd  in  tills  country. 

Parties  wisliing  to  purchase  in  large  quantities  should  avail 
themselves  of  our  several  Catalogues. 

Our  Nurseries  embrace  over  Three  Hundred  and  fifty  acres 
jof  Land. 

Catalogues  Nos.  1  and  2— Abridged  retail  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Slirubs,  &c. 

Catalogue  No.  3— Green  House,  Bedding  Plants,  Bulbs, 
Choice  Flower  Seeds,  &c. 

Catalogue  No.  4— IVUolesale  and  Trade  List  for  spring  of 
1SG6.  FROST  &  CO. 
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NEW  DWARF  ARBOR  VITAS. 


tom  thumk. 


A  new  dwarf  variety  of  the  AMunicAN  Akbor  ViTiU,  originated  on  our  grounds  a  few  years  ago ;  remarkable  for  Its  slow 
growth  and  compact  symmetrical  habit. 

Wo  have  no  licsitation  in  recommending  it  as  an  acquisition  of  much  value  in  the  class  of  small  hardy  Evergreens,  for  the 
decoration  of  Gardens,  Lawns  or  Cemeteries,  where  large  trees  may  not  be  admissible. 

The  above  cut  is  a  portrait  of  a  specimen  five  years  old,  15  indies  in  heiglit,  and  IS  inches  broad,  drawn  from  nature  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Frauenberger,  of  this  city.  We  now  oiler  it  for  sale  for  the  first  time,  at  tlie  following  prices : 

Iiargc  Plants,  1!^  to  18  inches  high,  and  ahont  the  same  in  breadth . S3  each. 

Smaller  Plants,  say  G  to  8  inches,  strong  and  well  rooted,  each ;  SIS  per  dozen. 

lEMAWAniGElS.  Sc  ISAltMY,  Mosssit  Hope  WtiFses-ics, 

BO  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Evci'gi’ijeiis  fios’  Iletlges  ! 

100,000  American  Arbor  Vito,  tVliite  Spruce,  and  Hemlock, 
fors.ale.  Tliese  trees  liave  all  been  grown  on  liigli  land  and 
in  open  grounds,  where  tliey  were  not  shaded,  and  are  near¬ 
ly  .as  good  as  Nursery-raised  trees.  No  stock  will  be  kept 
out  of  tlio  ground  for  sale.  Persons  wishing  to  get  a  ^ood 
article  in  good  order,  tlierefore  will  do  well  to  send  their 
orders  early  in  the  season. 

per  100.  per  1000. 

C  to  12  inches  high . $4.00  $30.00 

1  to  2  feet  liigh .  6.50  50.00 

2  to  4  feet  high .  10.00  '  80.00 

I  also  furnish  all  kinds  of  Horticultural  stock.  Catalogues 

furnished  on  application.  L.  L.  WHITLOCK, 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


SHELTER,  ORNAMENT  AND  PROTECTION. 

One  Imndred  tliousand  Red  Cedar  4  to  12  indies  Iiigli.  for 
$6  per  one  thousand.  10  to  15  indies  .$2  piu'  imndred,  care¬ 
fully  handled,  packed  and  delivered  at  the  Depot. 

J.  A.  CARPENTER  &  CO.,  Cobden.  Union  Co.,  Ill. 


NORWAY  SPRUCE  FOR  SALE,  4 
7  feeL  at  20  to  30  cents,  to  dear  a  piece  of 
ground.  Also  Amer.  Arbor  Vitoe.  Iledse  Plants,  Strawber¬ 
ries,  &c.  WM.  DAY, 'Morristown,  N.  J. 


CEEVELIM  QEifE  ¥INES. 

Nearly  as  early  as  Hartford  Prolific,  of  Superior  Quality, 
and  good  for  both  wiue  and  the  table. 

10,000 

Vines  for  sale,  at  $5  per  doz.,  $40  per  100,  $300  per  1000. 

3.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

250,000  GRAPE  VINES  FOR  SALE. 

CONCORD  VINES  from  Single  eyes,  $10  per  100,  or  $80  per 

1000. 

CONCORD  VINES  from  Layers  and  Cuttings,  from  12  to  20 
Dollars  per  100,  or  $100  to  $163  per  1000. 

CATAWBA  ROOT,  23  Dollars  per  1000. 

Hartford,  Delatvare  and  Norton’s  very  reasonable.  Con¬ 
cord  Cuttings,  $10  per  100.  Norton’s  Cuttings,  $12  per  1000. 
Send  Orders  and  Stamp  for  Cat.alogne  to 

DR.  H.  SCHRODER,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


IOO5OOO 

Including  all  the  best  sorts  for  Vineyards  or  private  lands, 
at  the  lowest  rates.  Sent  by  Express,  or  pre-paid  by  mail, 
carefully  packed.  Agents  Wanted.  Catalogues  to  any  Ad¬ 
dress.  B.  M.'  WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nurseries, 

Plymouth,  Mass. 


CAK®. 

Sing.  Si  Hg  Grsipc  Vines _ As  I  sell  only  grape 

vines  grown  by  myself,  I  would  iieretiy  notify  my  customers 
and  the  piiblii;  that  mv  large  stock  of  last  year  is  entirely 
sold.— I  shall  endeavor  to  have  a  larger  stock  for  next  season. 
_  .l.JF.  DELlOT,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 

Yisies  foa-  Nale. 

Iona,  Adirondae.  Israolla,  Delaware,  Allen’s  Hvbrid, 
Rogers’  Hybrids,  Creveling,  &c.,  &e.  B.  H.  MACE, 

Newburgh,  N.  V.,,  (adjoining  Clias,  Downing) 


A  new  and  mucli  improved  edition  of  Mic.iaux  &  Nuttall  s 
IVoi'th  Amci'icsi-ii  Sylvist-,”  complete  in  j  Impe¬ 
rial  Octavo  volumes,  'dtl/277  beautifully  Colored  plates 
true  to  nature,  accompanied  witli  letterpress  description  01 
all  our  "  iV'ovth  American  Forest.  Trees.”  Ihe 
most  elegant  and  seieiitiflc  work  ever  piihlished  pn  tins 
euhiect.  'Experienced  Agents  wanted  to  sell  valuable  illus¬ 
trated  works  ill  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Address  RICE.  RUTTER  &  CO... 

525  Miiior-st..  Pliiladelpliia. 


Clasts  Osag:©  Orange 

Hedg-o  IPlaats, 

Wholesale  and  Retail.  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees,  large  and  small  sizes,  Wilson’s  Early  Blackberry,  Dah¬ 
lias,  Gladiolus,  Tuberoses,  New  Roses. 

Send  red  stamp  for  Grcenliouse  and  Bedding  Plant  Cata¬ 
logue,  just  issued.  F.  K.  PIKENIX,  Bloomington.  Ill, 

S£IT-TA-'i'aM-W¥ — lls  Chief  Poiiils  are  • 

1.  Very  largest  size. 

U.  Enoniioiis  productiveness. 

8.  ilost  delicious  flavor. 

4.  Uiiitorm  Ripening. 

5.  No  Hard  core  like  Lawton. 

G.  Sweet  enoiigli  without  sugar. 

.7.  Retains  color  after  picking. 

Earlier  tlian  New  Kochelle. 
’9.  Fit  for  Market  wlieii  Ripe. 
10.  Very  hardy,  lias  never  win- 
ter-’-tilled. 

n .  Tested  by  3  to  ten  years  trial, 
lij.  Admitted  tlie  B'est  Black¬ 
berry  known  bv  tlie  liighest 
anthoritv.  viz:  Clias.  Downing,  Win. 
S.  Carpenter,  Peter  B.  Meade,  Editors 
Agriculturi.st,  aiideverv  one  wlio  has 
tasted  It.  My  2-year  old  plants  will 
I  furnisli  berries  of  medium  size  tills  season, 
if  carefullv  transplanted  and  attended  to. 
Order  early  to  prevent  disappointment. 
]-vear  plants  bv  mail,  $1.50  eacli :  p.  doz. 
$12.  by  exp.  leFs.  P’or  Te.stinionials,  &c.. 
AVERAGE  SIZE,  address  E.  'WILLIAMS,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


Choice  Fear  Trees  at  a  Sacrifice, 

2,500DwarfBartletts,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey’s  and  Duchess 
de  Angouleme's,  four  to  twelve  feet  bigli,  iliree  to  seven 
years  old,  in  bearing  condition,  at  $40  per  100,  as  iiiy  Orchards 
must  be  thinned  out. 

,  5VILLIAM  T.  BEACH, 

Wallingford,  New  Haven  Co,  Conn. 


Hale’®  Early  Eeacli. 

This  magnificent  Peach  is  wliatthe  Bartlett  is  .among  Pears 
In  popularity.  Ripens  2  weeks  earlier  than  any  known 
variety.  Send  for  Circular. 

AUSTIN  .1.  ROBERTS,  Lakeville.  Mass. 


mfY  WHOLESALE  LIST  OF  GARDEN  AND 

Hr  JL  Flower  Seeds  i.s  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion.  B.  ^i,  W.V'I’SON,  Old  Colony  Nurseries,  ami  Seed 
Establishment,  Plymoiitli,  Mass. 


(pRANBERRY  PLANTS.— MORE  OP  THE 

^  SAME  KIND,  by 

DR.  B.  II.  STEVENS,  Essex,  Conn. 


IONA  AND  ISMELLA 


I  am  still  able  to  furnish  vines  of  best  quality  for  garden 
planting,  to  Clubs,  and  to  individuals. 

For  a  statement  of  tlie  great  advantages  of  purchasing  by 
Clubs,  see  Club  propositions,  and  also  revised  Price  List  for 
spring  of  1865. 

Tile  extremely  low  price  at  wliich  these  vines  are  sold  to 
Clubs  will  place  tliem  witliin  tlie  reach  of  tlie  most  moder¬ 
ate  means,  and  tlie  money  obtainable  at  the  end  of  tlie  first 
season  from  propagators  for  tlie  cuttings  will  repay  tlie  cost 
of  tlieir  purchase.  These  vines  will  not  be  in  less  demand 
tlian  at  present,  until  the  country  is  supplied,  and  maybe 
expected  to  afl’ord  an  increasing  revenue  iii  this  way  for 
years  to  come. 

Wherever  tliey  become  known  there  is  no  person  tiiat  lias 
place  for  them  to  .grow,  tliat  will  be  without  enough  to  fur¬ 
nish  grapes  for  a  generous  family  supply  during  at  least  four 
or  five  months  of  tlie  year. 

The  Iona  and  Israella  grapes  are  admitted  by  all  good 
judgosto  be  greatly  superior  to  all  other  native  grapes,  but 
the  radic.al  and  important  dift'ereiice  between  the  Iona  and 
our  lieretofore  leading  kinds  is  fully  understood  only  by  thoso 
who  liave  made  themselves  well  acquainted  with  both,  by 
actual  trial  in  immediate  comparison. 

The  past  fall  tliis  trial  was  made  in  thousands  of  instances 
witli  the  best  Catawbas,  and  always  witli  tlie  same  result. 
No  one  wlio  lias  made  the  trial  has  ever  said  that  the  Iona 
lias  been  or  can  be  overpraised. 

Many  have  conjectured  that  a  grape  of  such  surpassing 
excellence  as  the  Iona  could  not  be  vertj  hardy.  The  e.x- 
treme  severity  of  tlie  past  winter  has  added  a  vast  amount 
of  “cumulative  evidence,”  to  the  already  demonstrative 
proof  from  all  quarters,  of  its  surpassing  liardiness. 

I  have  prepared  a  Pamplilct  of  24  pages,  witli  fine  Engrav¬ 
ings  of  tlie  vines  In  liearing,  tliat  gives  an  acciirato  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  character  of  these  grapes,  with  their  origin  and 
liistory,  also  some’ of  tlie  opinions  of  Jud.gcs  and  Commit¬ 
tees  that  have  examined  them  tlie  past  three  years,  and  of 
some  tliat  liave  known  tliem  thoroughly  for  eight  year.s. 
Itissentwitli  Price Llstfor2-ceiitstamp.  Colored  Eiigraviiig.s 
of  the  Iona  sent  for  $1.50.  To  all  purchasers  for  $1.00,  and  to 
Club  Agents  for  75  cents.  It  is  a  handsome  picture  for  fram¬ 
ing  or  for  portfolio.  “  Manual  of  the  Vine,’’  a  tlioroiigh 
and  extensive  treatise  sent  for  50  cents.  It  contains  about 
150  illustrative  and  chiefly  ori.ginal  engravings,  willi  muc'.i 
important  matter  that  cannot  he  found  elsewhere. 

I  have  some  selected  vines  not  described  on  my  list  liiat 
are  very  clieap  for  Vinevardists,  Nurscrvmen  or  Dealers. 

€.  W.  Eolsss, 

(near  Peekskill.)  AVestchostcr  Co.,  N.  5L 

PARSONS  &  CO.. 

offer  for  the  Spring  Trade  at  low  rates  the  clioioo  varieties  of 

GiSAPE  VIWES. 

Delaware— No.  1 ;  extra  strong,  $30  per  ICO. 

No.  2 ;  lino  plants,  $20  per  ICO ;  $150  per  lOCO. 

No.  3;  .$12  per  100;  $100  per  1000. 

'  lOMA  and  AIEIIEOMHAO. 

No.  1 ;  strong,  extra  plants,  $18  per  doz. ;  $100  per  ICO. 

For  the  otlier  sorts,  see  Catalogue. 

Standard  Pears  and  other 

F'K.TJI’i:  TKESES. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  great  variety,  for  planting 
singly  and  for  massing* 

They  commend  tlieir  collection  of 

EVEIt€5Ki:EK§ 

both  to  the  amateur  and  to  nurserymen.  Tlieir  sm.all  plants 
of  tliese  grown  for  tlie  Traele,  are  put  at  low  rates. 
liliiodoeleiKlrosis  of  the  best  grafted  sorts  at  $18  per  doz. 

liOSES— Hybrid  Perpetuals,  No.  1  .$20  per  100;  No.  2,  $13 
per  100;  Cliina  and  Tea  varieties,  $17  per  100.  These  are  all 
upon  tlieir  own  roots,  not  budded  or  grafted. 

For  Catalogue.s,  Address  at  FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 

'  C5-lEaA.I?E5  'VINES,  ‘ 

Evergreen  and  Deciduons  Trees. 

1.5,000  Delaware  Grape  Vines,  K<o.  1,  $25.00  per  100.  Wo 
are  confident  these  will  suit  purcliasers,  as  no  pains  have 
been  spared  in  the  course  of  propagation.  Some  No.  2’3  at 
$1.5.00.  Montgomery,  Union  Village,  Rebecca,  Allen’s  Hy¬ 
brid,  Catawba,  Rogers'  Hybrids  Nos.  3,  9, 15  and  S3,  and  some 
other  varieties  at  equally  low  rates.  Wilson  Strawberry 

plants,  $3.00  per  1,000. - Norway  Spruce,  4  to  7  feet  Iiigli, 

$20.00  per  100.  White  Corsican,  and  other  Pines,  4  to  7  feet 
iiigli.  $20.00  per  100.  American  Arbor  Vitae,  3  to  6  feet  high, 
$20.00  to  $30.00  per  100,  Siberian  Arbor  Vitae,  2  to  3  feet  liigli, 
$50.00  per  100.  Larch.  English  Mountain  Ash,  fine,  IVliite 
Ash,  Elm,  Linden,  and  Maple,  S  to  10  feet  high,  $12.00  to  $13 
per  100.  Turkev  and  En.glish  Gaks,  3  to  6  feet  high,  .$12.00  to 
$15.00  per  100.  V'iU  be  delivered  at  cars  or  boat.  I’acking 
charges  reasonable. 

Also,  Extra  Earlv  Smooth  Red.  and  Cook’s  Favorite  To¬ 
mato  seed  mi.ved,  tiie  earlie.st,  best,  and  most  prolific  of  all 
varieties.  Several  bushels  for  sale  at  $3.00  per  pound.  P.  O. 
charges,  8  cts.  per  lb.  FEItRlS  &  CAYWOOD. 

Po’keepsie,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  ADAMS,  Portland,  Me.,  wUl 
forward  his  new  trade  list  on  application, 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


^Blooming-ton 
24©  ;^cresl  I 


4th  Year ! 


ApjJlc,  land  2  year,  also  1st  class  3  to  5  year  Standard 
Apple;  Bwai’jF  Apple;  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear, 
Plum,  Clicrry,  Hale’s  Early  Peacli,  lAprieot, 
Mulberries,  Currasils,  Gooseberry,  Ivittatin- 
ny,  and  other  Blackberries,  Iona,  Israella,  Adirondac,  with 
ffcneral  assortment  of  Grapes.  Apple  and  Pear  Root  Grafts, 


son.— Evergreens,  very  large  stock,  inostlv  medium  and 
small  sizes.— Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Roses,  the  very 
largest  and  best  assortment  we  know  of,  over  GOO  varieties.— 
Dahlias,  Lilies,  Gladiolus,  Tuberoses,  Pieonies  -Green-House 
and  Bedding  Plants.— Having  Eight  large  Houses  we  can 
furnish  a  Splendid  Floral  Collection.  Send  2  lied  Stamps 
for  Catalogues.  Address 

P,  K,  PHtENIX, 

_ Bloomington,  Illinois* 

CBOIOE  SEEB. 

I  would  again  invite  tlie  attention  of  the  public  to  ray  An¬ 
nual  Catalogue  of  choice  and  reliable  garden  seeds,  embrac¬ 
ing  over  two  hundred  varieties,  over  one  half  of  them  of  my 
own  growing.  I  would  invite  particular  attention  to  the 
following  list  of  new,  rare,  or  very  desirable  vegetables. 
Marblehead  Mammotli  Cabbage,  (the  king  of  all  cabbages, 
sometimes  weighs  60  lbs.,  and  averages  30  lbs.  by  tlie  acre. 
No  cabbage  will  grow  so  large  in  the  hot  south  as  tliis.  My 
seed  are  grown  from  the  very  largest  and  best  of  lieads.  I 
was  tlie  original  introducer  of  this,  and  of  a  iiuraher  of  the  . 
varieties  in  the  following  list.)  Stone  Mason  Cabbage,  (a 
very  large  drumliead,  remarlcably  reliable  for  heading,  very 
profitable  for  market,  heads  very  hard  and  very  tender 
Put  up  in  liall  oz.  packages,  or  sold  by  the  pound.)  Bur¬ 
nell’s  King  of  tlie  Dwarfs,  (the  earliest  of  all  cabbages,  new, 
just  from  England,  very  line  and  sweet  flavor.)  lUclimoiul’s 
compact  Briissells  Sprouts,  (new,  from  England ;  selected 
for  its  very  dwarf  and  compact  habit.)  jfammoth  Sweet 
Corn,  (the  largest  sort  known,  weighing  two  to  three  pounds 
to  the  ear ;  very  sweet.  It  took  the  first  prize  at  the  Annuai 
Exhibition  of  the  Mass.  Hort’l  Soc’y,  of  1851.)  Mammoth 
French  Squash,  (weiglis  from  100  to  250  lbs.)  Mammotli 
Chicory,  (an  improvsgT  French  variety ;  largest  of  all.)  Amer¬ 
ican  Turban  Squash'P^lie  dryest,  sweetest  and  ricliest  flavor¬ 
ed  of  all  fall  squashes.  My  seed  [Ilntrodnced  this,]  are  the 
purest  in  the  country.)  New  York  Improved  extra  large 
purple  Egg  Plant,  (tliis  is  of  larger  size  and  of  a  deeper 
purple  than  the  common  barge  purple.)  Striped  Guadalope 
JOgg  Plant,  (grows  to  size  ot  long  purple,  striped  with  yel¬ 
low,  purple  and  white;  quite  ornamental,  edible.)  Orna¬ 
mental  Kale,  (several  varieties  in  one  package.  Fine  for 
either  the  Flower  or  Kitchen  garden.).  New  Alma  Cauli¬ 
flower,  (a  new  English  variety ;  it  has  given  great  satisfac¬ 
tion.)  Lenormand  s  Mammoth  CaulifloVer,  (a  new  French 
sort,  wliicli  promises  to  he  tlie  largest  and  most  reliable  va¬ 
riety  grown  )  Early  Paris  Cauliflower,  (imported  seed;  a 
standard  sort.)  Ward’s  Nectar  Melon,  (pure;  tlie  richest 
and  spiciest  of  all  the  green  fleshed  varieties.)  Caterpillar 
Plants,)  several  varieties  in  one  package  ;  a  curious  oddity 
from  France.)  Vegetable  Snails,  (another  vegetable  curios¬ 
ity  used  by  the  Frencli  cooks  to  garnisli  tlieir  dishes.)  Striped 
Leaved  .lapanese  Maize,  (a  new  and  beautiful  plant  from 
.Japan,  with  foliage  striped  willi  green  and  white,  and  at 
times  witli  rose.)  Snake  Cucumber,  (a  long,  coiled,  snake- 
like  curiosity.)  Vilmorin’s  new  wrinkled  edible  fodder  Pea, 
(tlie  first  wrinkled  kind  yet  known,  the  pods  of  which  are 
eaten.)  Each  of  the  above  forwarded  by  mail,  post-paid  by 
me,  at  2.5  cents  a  p.ackage.  Also  Early  Cracker  Onion,  (a 
flat  variety,  the  earliest  of  all  tlie  yellow  sorts  ;  quality  very 
Biiperior.  See  my  Treatise  on  Onion  Raising,  page  13.)  Early 
Ited  JJanvers  Onion,  (an  earlv,  round  red  variety,  of  a  flue 
brlglit  color.)  Early  Extra  Flat  Turnip  Beet,  (lias  a  very 
small  leaf  top ;  quality  excellent.)  lied  Castelnaudary  Beet, 
(a  famous  French  variet}',  in  France  it  lias  a  nut-like  flavor; 
fle.sli  deep  purple,  very  tender,  sweet,  and  rich  flavored.) 


land,  tills  proved  to  he  the  earliest;  seven  days  earlier  than 
Daniel  O’lionrkc.)  Tom  Tliunib  Pea,  (very  early ;  ten  iiicli- 
es  high  ;  very  productive.)  Drew’s  Row  Dwarf  Pea,  (new; 
very  dwarf,  peas  mostly  oliloiig,  each  plant  forms  a  Inishy 
growth,  blit  one  pea  being  required  to  about  a  foot  of  row.) 
Brown’s  New  Dw.arf  Early  Marrowfat  Pe.a,  (a  new  varietv, 
wliich  imay  be  relied  upon  as  both  the  earliest  aqd  most 
dwarf  Marrowfat  grown.)  McLean’s  Advance,  (new ;  dwarf, 
wrinkled,  very  early  and  productive;  an  improvement  on 
Napoleon.)  Princess  Royab  (new  Englisli  pea,  very  in-oduc- 
tive.  These  two  varieties  liave  iieon  selected  as  best  out  of 
over  20  new  sort.s.)  Hair’s  Dwarf  Mammotli(tliis  is  a  larger, 
pea  than  the  Cliampion  of  England,  gi'ows  but  about  half  as 
liigli,  is  sweet,  and  excellent.)  Scarlet  Flowering  Bean,  (an 
Eiiglisli  bean,  quite  ornamental ;  grows  about  two  feet  high.) 
Extra  Jmng  Caseknife,  (a  very  vigorous  and  productive'  va¬ 
riety,  lias  given  great  satisfaction.)  Concord  Bean,  (the  ear¬ 
liest  pole  bean  I  Jiave  found;  in  quality  resembles  Horticul¬ 
turist,  but  yields  much  better.)  Indian  Chief  Beau,  (the  best 
string  pole  bean  known ;  ahvavs  in  condition  for  stringing.) 
Yard  Imng  Bean,  (foinigc  liiglily  ornamental ;  bean  a  curios¬ 
ity.)  .Jet  Cranberry:  .Mottled  Craiiherry,  (eacli  of  these  are 
an  Improvement  in  liealtli.  vigorous  growth  and  produc¬ 
tiveness,  on  tlie  old-fashioned  Cranberry  or  Tory  bean.)  Til- 
den’s  New  Tomato;  New  Mexican  Tomato;  Mammoth  Ciii- 
huahna  Tomato ;  Cook’s  I'livorite;  French  IJpright;  Early 
York,  and  Bates’  Extra  Early  Tomatoes,  (for  particular  de¬ 
scription  of  these,  see  my  advertisement  in  another  column.) 
Bates’  Extra  Early  Sweet  Corn,  (^earlier  than  Darling’s  Early, 
a  variety  of  the  sweet  wrinkled  kerneled  corn,  excellent  for 
the  table.)  Golden  Sweet,  (early,  tender,  sweet,  witli  a  ricli 
flavor,  peculiarly  its  own.)  Sweet  Mexican  Corn,  (tlie  sweet¬ 
est  ami  teiidero.st  variety  I  liavc  vet  found.)  Late  Red  Cob, 
old-fasliioned  eight-rowed  sweet  corn,  (the  ears  of  these  two 
varieiies  grow  to  a  very  large  size;  quality  sweet  .and  very 
tender,  keeping  a  long  wliile  in  condition  for  table  use.) 
Cliiifas,  (very  prolific  ;  taste  very  much  like  a  flue  Cocoaiiut.) 
Hubbard  Sqiiasli,  (the  diwest,  sweetest  and  richest  flavored 
of  all  winter  squashes.  I  introduced  tliis  seed  pure  )  Yoko- 
tiama  Sqiiasli,  (tills  new  variely  from  .lapiin,  has  the  finest 
grain  of  all  squashes,  with  a  rich,  marrow-like  taste.)  Bos¬ 
ton  Marrow,  (I  consider  my  variety  to  be  the  purest  in  the 
Tjiiiled  States:  it  took  tlie  lirsl  premium  at  the  last  Aiiiiiial 
Fair  of  .Mass.  Hort.  Society.)  J’ara  or  Polk  Squash,  (a  bush 
squasii  for  lute  fall  and  winter  use  ;  in  quality  it  resemliles  a 
rich  Crookiiock.  My  seed  stock  came  I'rom  i^ara,  and  is 
perfectly  pure.)  Swiss  Chard,. (the  best  of  all  the  Beet  tami- 
ly  for  greens,  the  leaf  stalks  are  used  as  Asparagus.)  Chinese 
Sugar  Cane,  (imported  seed:  pure.)  Otalieti'an  Cane,  (by 
some  preferred  to  all  otlier  varieties  for  cultivation  in  the 
Nortli.)  Covont  Garden  Radish,  (very  long,  of  extra  bright 
scarlet  color;  Market  Gardeners  try  this !)  Surry  AVl'ille 
Wheat,  (a  new  ICnglish  son,  lilglily  recommended  for 
poor  and  elevated  soils ;  leas  subject  to  bliglit  and  rust  than 
otlier  varieties,  and  has  yielded  13  per  cent,  more  tliaii  every 
v.ariety  with  which  it  lias  come  into  competition.)  Ftjeo 
Bean,  (warranted  to  lie  both  tlie  earllo.st  and  the  liardlost  of 
all  hush  beans.)  Improved  Green  Globe  S.avoy  Cabbage,  (as 
reliable  for  heading  as  my  Stone  Mason,  the  qitalltj'  of  the 
Savoy  is  superior  to  all  other  varieties  for  table  use.)  Mam¬ 
moth  Millet,  (extra  tall  lieads,  largest  of  all.)  True  Boston 


Curled  Lettuce,  (the  most  ornamental  lettuce  known.)  Nea¬ 
politan  Cabbage  Lettuce,  (this  is  one  of  the  finest  Cabbage 
lettuces  yet  introduced.)  Si.x  choicest  varieties  of  Cabbage 
Lettuce,  (the  six  finest  native  and  foreign  sorts,  in  one  pack¬ 
age.)  white  ,/apan  Melon,  (very  early,  remarkably  sweet, 
very  popular.)  Allen’s  Superb,  (quality  very  superior  ,  by 
some  called  “King  of  Melons.”)  Orange  Watermelon, 
(new;  when  fullv  ripe  the  akin  peels  off  like  that  of  an  or¬ 
ange.)  Early  Sebee  Potato,  (new;  has  all  tlie  cliaracteristics 
of  the  excellent  Jackson  Wliite,  but  is  ready  for  market 
from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  earlier.  A  decided  acquisition.) 
Early  Chenery,  (a  new,  very  early,  dry  potato,  becoming 
quite  popular  m  Boston  Market.)  Goodrich’s  Seedling,  (new, 
quite  early  and  productive.)  Garnet  Chili,  (remarkably  free 
from  rot:  largo,  solid,  very  productive;  an  excellent  'keep¬ 
er.)  Chick  Pea,  (used  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  coffee.)  Yellow  Lupins,  (extensively  used  in  Eu¬ 
rope  for  subsolliiig :  liiglily  recommended  in  U.  S.  Agricul¬ 
tural  lieport.)  Improved  I.ong  Green  Cucumber,  (extra 
long ;  very  line.)  New  Jersey  Hybrid  Cucumber,  (one  of  the 
largest  and  best  varieties  ciillivated.  Ornamental  (Sourds, 

■  '  ’d). 

,  de- 

-  - . .  . . . ,  (decidedly  the  best 

of  all  the  winter  sorts;  an  acquisition.)  Hood’s  Dwarf  Im¬ 
perial  Purple  Celery,  (a  new  variety  from  France). 

Each  of  the  above  will  be  forwarded,  post-paid  by  me,  at 
15  cents  per  package,  and  warranted  to  reaoli  tlia  purcliaser. 
Catalogues  sent  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 
Marblehead,  Massachusetts. 

BEILL  &  KBMEIILE, 

151  &  153  Eroad-sti'cct,  lVcwark,^ew  Jersey, 

GB  0  WEBS  AND  DEALEBS 
In  I3est  Qiiality'  'Yeg-etalble, 
©rass  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Emliracin.g  everything  desirable  in  botli  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seed  Department.  For  sale  in  quantities'  to  suit  pur¬ 
chasers  at  the  lowest  market  rates.  Descriptive  Priced  Cat¬ 
alogues  furnished  gratis,  and  all  information  ns  to  prices,  for 
larger  and  stated  quantities,  promptly  given  on  application. 

RAZILIAN  POP  CORN  BY  MAIL'.  Tliis  corn 
has  been  acclimated  and  raised  two  years  in  Ohio.  For 
expansiveness,  softness  wlien  pojiped,  fine  flavor,  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  it  is  very  much  superior  to  any  otlier.  Soil  and 
cultivation  being  good,  it  yields  from  six  to  fifteen  ears  to 
the  plant,  tlie  suckers  liearing  like  tlie  main  stalk.  For 
twenty-five  cents  directed  to 

J.  A.  HATHAIVAY,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
one  liundred  and  fifty  grains,  and  for  fifty  cents  four  hundred 
grains  will  be  sent  post-paid. 

My  Onion  Seed, 

Wliat;  ’tliey  Say  of*  It  I 

“  Des  Moixes,  Iowa,  Oot.,  1863. 
Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Gkegory,— Dear  Sir,— I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
return  you  my  sincere  tlianks  for  the  good  and  genuine  seed 
of  different  kinds  I  bought  of  you.  There  was  consido’ably 
over  one  hundred  dollars  worth,  all  true  to  name,  and  excel¬ 
lent.  The  Onion  Seed  was  the  liest  I  ever  bought,  and  I 
liave  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  different  seedsmen. 
Some  of  my  Danvers  Onions  measured  sixteen  inclies  in 
circumference.  ROBERT  GIBSON.” 

Mr.  Israel  Whitcomb,  of  Hlngliam,  Mass.,  writes :  “  I 
bought  seed  of  you  last  season,  and  am  satisfied.  I  think  I 
shall  harvest  from  1.500  to  2000  busliels,  and  I  have  not  seen 
one  scallion  as  yet.” 

I  have  grown  a  fine  lot  of  Early  Round  Yellow  Danvers, 
(this  yields  enormous  crops,)  lairge  Red,  Early  Red  Globe, 
Yellow  Flat  or  Strasburg,  and  Early  Cracker  Onion  Seed. 

I  invite  all  wlio  want  seed  tliat  is  reliable  in  evenj  respect,  to 
send  for  my  Onion  Circular  for  prices  and  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  varieties,  wliicli  I  send  gratis  to  all.  Why  run  anv 
risk  of  losing  so  valnaWe  a  crop  through  poor  seed  ?  I 
liave  published  a  thorougli  Treatise  on  Onion  Raising  of  3'2 
pages,  witli  )3  illustratioiis,  wliicU  I  send  to  any  address  for 
SD  cents.  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  .MarWehead,  Jlass. 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf  lobacco  Seed.- 

WATiRANTED  GEAUIIVE. 

1  ounce, 23 cents;  loiinccs,  75  cts.;  Ji pound,  $1.23:  1  pound, 
$2.  By  mail,  post-paid.  ,1.  MASON,  Agent, 

Sign  o'f  the  “ (jlood  Samaritan,”  42  State-st.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

POUNDS  CABBAGE,  CARROT, 

Onion,  Parsnip,  Radish,  Spin.ach,  Turnip 
and  ail  otlier  desirable  Garden  Seeds,  in  large  or  small  quan¬ 
tities.  Also  ill  Boxes.  IVliolesale  and  Retail  Catalogues  now 
ready.  Agents  Wanted.  B.  JI.  WATSON.  Old  Colony 

Nurseries  and  Seed  Establislimcnt,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS  BY  MAIL, 
'W  pre-paid,  including  all  the  really  valualfle  old  .sorts 
witli  many  new  and  fine  varieties.  Priced  Catalogues  will 
be  sent  to  any  addre.ss.  Agents  Wanted.  B.  M.  WATSON, 
Old  Colony  Nurseries  and  Seed  Establishment,  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. 

For  Illustration  and  description,  see  Agriculturist  for  De¬ 
cember.  1000  well  rooted  plants,  price  DO  cents  each,  or  8  for 
$1.25.  Hy  mail,  post-paid. 

J.  MASON,  Agt.,  Sign  of  the  “Good  Samaritan.” 

42  State-st.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

AaMerlcfisi  C^sstpsiany. 

Tills  Roofing  is  tlie  lightest  known,  weighing  fourteen 
ounces  to  tlie  yard,  yet  is  warranted  periuaneht,  and  as  tight 
as  any  Roofing  ever  made. 

It  rolls  np  and  unrolls  like  Oil  Olotli,  is  perfectly  pliable 
and  elastic  in  anyweatlier,  and  is  a  rend// j’ocpJiio,  furnished 
ready  for  use,  and  can  be  laid  down  by  aiiy  seiisible  working 
mail  according  to  directions  fiirnislied  by  the  undersigned. 

It  is  not  destroyed  by  putting  down ;  5vlien  no  longer  re¬ 
quired  in  one  place,  can  be  taken  np  and  bo  put  down  else- 
avlicre  as  good  as  new. 

The  Amerjeaii  Pniiat,  manufactured  originally  only 
for  use  on  the  P.nfent,  Roofing,  has  been  tried  exten¬ 
sively  on  otlier  Hoofs,  and  on  Walls,  Fences,  Carts  and  Cars. 
and  has  given  such' extraordinary  satisfaction,  that  it  is  now 
extensively  sold  for  .such  piirpos'es.  it  dries  with  a  smooth, 
glossy  surface,  of  a  he.antifiil  Maroon  color,  becomes  very 
hard  liy  exposure,  and  will  not  lilister  or  crack  either  from 
heat  or  cold.  Printed  Circulars  and  other  information  can 
be  obtained  from  henry  S.mith,  Agent, 

94  Wail-st-,  P.  0.  Box,  1319,  Netv  York,  j 


Impi-o-v-ed.  I^oofing-, 

Is  the  Lightest  and  Cheapest  Roofing  in  use  It  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  by  any  one  and  can  be  mckie  any  color 

Improved.  Preservative  Paint, 

Is  the  best  Preservative  Paint  in  tlie  tvorld  lor  wood  and 
metals.  Jt  is  always  ready  for  use 

Improved  Roofing  Cement 
for  repairing  all  kinds  of  Roofs.  Send  for  descriptive  circu¬ 
lars  to  H.  W.  JOHNS, 

successor  to  The  Johns  &  Croslev  Manufacturing  Co., 

78  William-st.,  corner  of  Liberty-st.,  New  York. 


T 


The  Eumford  Chemical  Works  offer  for  sale,  1,200  tons  of 
■Wilson’s  Patent  Ammoniated  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 
This  valuable  Fertilizer  is  made  entirely  from  bone,  and  ni¬ 
trogenous  substances,  and  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  compounded 
from  them  in  such  proportions  as  to  make  tlie  best  possible 
Fertilizer. 

Orders  from  any  part  of  tlie  country,  except  Maryland,  for 
any  quantity,  will  be  promptly  filled,  if  accompanied  with 
the  money,  or  satisfactory  references. 

Citizens  of  Maryland  should  address  their  orders  to  Hon. 
Robert  Turner,  Baltimore. 

This  Fertilizer  always,  produces  superior  crops  of  Grass, 
Corn,  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Rye,  and  Buckwheat,  of  Pota¬ 
toes,  Turnips,  and  Beets,  and  is  most  excellent  for  Trees, 
Shrubs,  and  Vines. 

Price  at  the  Works,  for  10  Tons,  or  less,  |60  per  Ton.  A 
liberal  discount  to  dealers. 

GEO.  F  AVILSON,  Treasurer, 

Nos.  58,  59  and  60  Sontli  AVater-st, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  B.  LANE,  151  Nassau-st.,  Agent  in  New  York  City. 

'  GUANO. 

FARMERS,  BEAB  !  < 

The  Excelsior  Poudrette  and  Pish  Guano  Works, 

Office  and  Depot,  195  W,ater-st.,  New  York. 

RICARDO  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 

We  are  making  an  extra  fine  Improved  quality  of  Potr- 
DiSETTE  this  season,  composed  of  JViffW  ,SoiI,  Urine,  Butch¬ 
er's  Blood,  Offal,  and  Fish  Guano,  and  guarantee  it  superior 
in  quality  to  any  other  Fertilizer  in  Market,  and  at  a  mttch 
loicer  price.  Farmers  and  Gardeners,  study  your  interest, 
and  use  it.  Price  $2.00  per  Barrel,  and  33  cents  per  Bushel. 
Call  and  see  us  or  send  for  a  Circular.  Address  or  call  on 
RICARDO  &  CO., 

193  Water-st.,  near  Fulton,  New  York. 

P.  S.— Be  sore  you  get  the  “Excelsiok.”  “Be wake  or 
Frauds  and  Misrepresentations.” 

fimrrrm 

Our  superior  Fisli  Fertilizers  are  worthy  of  trial  by  every 
farmer.  Tlicy  liave  been  long  known  and  extensively  used 
bv  the  farmers  of  Long  Island,  and  Connecticut,  and  they 
alone,  liave  realized  the  advantageous  results  of  tliese  fertil¬ 
izers.  Our  pure  ground  Fisli  Guano,  containing  about  9  per 
cent,  of  Ammonia,  will  nearly  equal  in  result  the  lie.st  Peru¬ 
vian  Guano.  Our  Pure  Fish  Scrap,  containing  a  like  propor¬ 
tion  of  ammonia,  and  about  20  per  cent,  of  moisture,  will 
prove  correspondingly  advantageous. 

AVe  also  prepare  a  verj'  valuable  Concentrated  Fish  Fertil¬ 
izer,  wliicli  we  offftr  at  the  low  price  of  $2.00  per  barrel. 
Try  it  in  your  Corn  or  Cabbage  lulls,  the  result  will  satisfy. 
Siunples  of  Fish  Guano  sent  by  mail.  Address 

PECK  &  GLOVER,  Southold,  N.  Y. 


TASMEK  <&  CEAKK, 

MANDFACTDIIERS  OF 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE  OP  DIME! 

AVIiicli  they  are  now  ofl'ering  at  tlie  rednoed  price  of  $50  per 
ton  of  2000  lbs.  Also.  Meat  and  Bone  Compost— a  superior 
article  for  spring  crops,  at  $10  per  ton. 

A  liberal  discount  to  Dealers.  Address 
TASKER  &  CLARK.  8th  and  Washiiigton-sts.,  Phila. 

N.  B.— The  above  for  sale  also  by  Dealers  generally. 


AMMONIATED  PACIFIC  GCAKO. 

The  attention  of  Farmers  and  Anriculturalists  is  called  to 
this  article,  as  superior  to  anytliing  else  offered  in  the  market. 
Equal  to  Peruvian  Guano,  and  costing  much  less. 

AVe  offer  tliis  fertilizer  in  lots  to  suit  all  purchasers.  A 
liberal  discount  made  to  the  Trade. 

Pamplilets  with  copies  of  Analysis  by  Dr.  Liebig,  of  Balti- 
timore,  and  Dr.  J.tckson,  Massachusetts  State  Assiiver,  and 
testimonials  from  Agricultnrallsts,  showing  its  value,  and 
dli’ectious  for  use,  can  bo  obtained  from 

J.  O.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Selling  Agents, 

ISl  Pearl-st.,  New-i'ork. 


BONE 


For  Sale  by  the  Manufacturers.  Pure  Bone  Dust  and  Fresh 
Bone  Superphospliate  of  Lime.  Address 

A.  LISTER  &  BROTHER, 
Ceres  Mills,  Ncwarls,  N.  .T. 

Wo.  1  Fersaviaes  ^wsiaaio, 

of  recent  importations,  for  sale  by 

CHAPMAN  &  VANAVYCK, 

170  Front  street.  New  York. 

®  I  A  MONTH  MADE  by  DISCHARGED 
Ja.  ^JS'S-ESoldiers  and  others,  witli  Stencil  Tools.  Don’t 
fail  to  send  for  onr  free  Catalogue,  containing  full  particu¬ 
lars.  Address  S.  M.  SPENCER, 

Braltleboro,  Vt. 


f 
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IPixblislied.  this  I>a.y, 

BY 

AFFIiET®:^  &  COMFAWF, 

443  Si  445  Broadway. 


A  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  FARMER’S  HOUSEHOLD! 

A  New  Poem  by  Whittier! 


IMBIAM 

ITS 

■Value,  Oultui-e  aud.  TJses. 


BY  EDWARD  ERFIELD. 

1  Vol.  12mo.  308  pages.  Price,  $1.73. 

Sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

“The  Importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  absence  of  any 
Tvork  especially  devoted  to  it.  Is  deemed  a  sufficient  apology 
for  tile  appearance  of  tliis  book.  For  a  number  of  years  tne 
authorhas  given  much  attention,  botli  theoretically  and  prac- 
ticall}’,  to  the  culture  and  uses  of  Indian  Corn,  and  lias,  dur¬ 
ing  tiiat  time,  accumulated  a  considerable  amount  of  mate¬ 
rials  relating  tc^  the  subject,  aud  mainly  derived  from  the 
experience  of  farmers  iii  various  sections  of  tlie  country, 
»  «  *  *  •  The  eim  has  been  to  condense  within  a  small 
compass  all  needed  and  useful  information,  and  to  state  facts, 
opinions,  and  results,  as  clearly  and  concisely  as  possible.”— 
Extract  from  Preface— 11  contains  nearly  fifty  useful  tables 
of  tlie  highest  value  to  Farmers,  and  of  these  more  than 
thirty  are  new  and  original,  liavlng  never  before  appeared 
In  print. 

CONTENTS: 


Extent  and  value  of  the  Corn 
crop. 

Adaptation  to  Varieties  of 
Soil  and  Climate. 

Certainty  of  tlie  Crop. 
Average  Yield. 

Limit  of  Production. 
Improvement  of  Varieties. 
Introduction  of  new  varieties. 
Seed  for  Planting. 

Time  to  Plant. 

Soil  and  its  Constituents. 

The  manufacturing  interest  in 
its  relation  to  Agriculture. 


Practical  Mode  of  Testing  the 
Soil. 

Manures. 

Enemies  of  Corn. 

Preventives  and  Remedies. 
Diseases  of  Corn. 

The  Stalk  Crop. 

Cost  of  Production. 

How  to  Obtain  a  Large  Yield. 
Uses  of  Corn. 

Products  of  One  Acre. 

Corn  Culture  at  the  West. 
Market  Price  of  Corn. 


lWOHSHIP  in  the  school-eoom. 

A  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  AVORK  FOR 


Teachers,  Parents  and  Pastors.— Over  500  pages 
Super  Royal  octavo— bound  in  Englisli  Muslin. 

254  Bessons  containing  Music,  Hymns  and  Scripture 
readings. 

254  Pi'aycrs  prepared,  each  for  its  Lesson,  by  eminent 
Educators,  including  Pastors,  Teachers,  Editors,  Generals, 
Judges,  &c. 

Specimen  Pages  and  circular  giving  particulars  are 
ready.  Address  Rev.  W.  T.  AVYLIE,  care  J.  B.  Rodgers, 
54  North  Cth-st„  Philadelphia,  or  Publishers, 

SCHERMERHORN,  BANCROFT  &  CO., 

130  Grand-st.,  New-York, 

512  Arch-st.,  Philadelpliia, 

6  Custom  House  Place,  Chicago. 


TSiere’s  ii®  saicli  ®irl  as  Sally. 

A  New  song  with  Pianoforte  Accompaniment.  Words  by 
Phii/ANdor  Jones.  Music  by  Fedix  Krupper.  The  mos't 
popular  and  “taking”  humorous  song  published,  combining 
sense  and  sentiment,  love,  life  and  laugliter.  Tlie  leading 
vocalists  througliout  the  country  are  placing  it  in  their  bud¬ 
gets  of  good  tilings,  and  deligliting  their  audiences  with  it 
nightly.  Our  liomes  will  soon  be  ringing  witli  its  melody. 
It  will  be  sung  everywhere— in  fact,  sung,  wliistled,  humme'd, 
drummed,  Brass-Banded  and  Hand-Organized,  .as  nosonghas 
been  since  the  days  of  the  venerable  Tucker.  The  song,  the 
dance  melody,  and  that  unique  eclio,  ad  lib.,  of  “Sally,  Sally, 
Sally,”  are  making  a  most  successful  raid  upon  the  popular 
taste.  Price  30  cents.  Sent  liy  mail,  post-paid. 

ADAMS  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


GEMS  OF  SACRED  SOJfG. 

A  New  Volume  of  tlie  Choicest.  Pieces  of  the 
Best  Comijoscrs,  with  Piano  Accompaniments ;  a  beau¬ 
tiful  collection  of  popular  music,  uniform  witli  the  jirevious 
volumes  of  tlie  “  Home  Circle  Series,;’  now  consisting  of 
seven  voliunes,  tlie  whole  forming  the  most  complete  and 
valuable  library  of  Piano  Music  published,  to  which  will  soon 
be  added  “  Gems  of  Scottish  Song,”  now  in  press. 
Price  of  each.  Plain,  $2.50 ;  Clotli.  $3.00  ;  cloth,  full  gilt,  $4. 

OLIVER  DITSON  Si  CO.,  Boston. 


Parts  I  if  11.  25  cts.  each  part 
of  VI  Cards.  Every  Card  involves 
lin  artistic  problem,  requiring 
itudy  and  keen  observation  for 
heir  solution,  and  thereby  culti¬ 
vating  the  Eye  to  artistic  forms, 
and  affording  most  charming  en- 
tert.ainraent  for  young  and  old. 
Sold  by  all  Bookstores  or  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  by  tlie  Publisliers. 

L.  PRANG  &  CO.,  159  Washington-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 

j - 

r^IIE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOLTINAL  and  LIFE 

I  Ja.  ILLUSTRATED  is  a  “first-class”  work,  in  its  42d  vol., 
devoted  to  PiiYSfOGkOJiY,  with  “Signs  of  Cliaracter;” 
PtiRENonOGY,  the  Natural  History  of  Man  ;  Phrenology, 
and  thoTcniper,aments;  Physiology,  the  Laws  of  Life  and 
Ilealtli;  Psy'chology,  the  Science  of  tlie  Soul.  Amply  illus¬ 
trated.  Monthly,  $2  a  year;  sample  Nos.  20  cents.  Address 
Messrs.  FOWLER  &  WELLS,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


— Salesisiesa  to  sell  Cobbins’ 
w  *  Illustrated  Family  Bible,  with  Notes,  Reflections,  Im¬ 
proved  Readings  and  Pliotograpli  Department.  Also,  Family 
Testament  witli  Notes,  Illustrations,  &c.,  useful  in  Sabbath 
Schools.  E.  JONES,  No.  4  Atwater  Bloclc,  Cleveland,  O. 


t,>VERT  FARMER  SHOULD  READ  “THE 
-4  Practical  Entomologist,”  a  monthly  paper  giving  valu¬ 
able  information  about  Noxiou.s  Insects,  with  remedies  for 
theirdestruction.  Terras,  50  cents  a  year,  in  advance.  Address 
E.  T.  CRESSON,  518  South  13lh  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HE  HOG  BREEDER'S  MANUAL  sent  to  any 

address  free  of  charge ;  every  farmer  should  have  It. 
Address  N.  P,  BOy,B:B  &  CO.,  Gum  Tree,  Chester  Co,,  Pa, 


TICKNOR  &,  FIELDS 

PUBLISH  FEB.  17, 

SNOW  BOUND: 

A  WIHTEE  IDYL, 

BY 

J&MN  G.  WMITTIER, 

Autlior  of  “  M.virD  Muller,”  &c.,  cfce. 

In  one  he.autlfully  printed  Volume,  witli  a  fine  portrait  of 
the  author,  and  an  illustration  of  his  birthplace,  the 
scene  of  the  poem.  Price,  $1.25. 


Nothing  that  lias  ever  appeared  from  our  favorite  New 
England  poet  will  have  a  closer  liome-interest  than  tills  ad¬ 
mirable  production.  It  tells  the  story  of  ids  own  boy-life 
on  a  farm,  amid  tlie  liardsliips  and  pleasures  of  that  stormy 
season  of  the  year,  so  full  of  vicissitude  and  danger  to  tlie 
dwellers  on  our  rocky  coast.  Thousands  of  readers  will 
thank  anew  the  poet  who  can  make  tliem  feel 

“The  winter  joys  their  boyhood  knew.” 

With  Whittier’s  own  beautiful  lines  at  the  close  of  the  poem, 
all  those  wlio  peruse  Snow-Bound  cannot  fail  to  sympathize. 

“And  dear  and  early  friends  —  the  few 
Wlio  yet  remain  —  sliall  pause  to  view 
Tliese  Flemish  pictures  of  old  days ; 

Sit  with  me  by  tlie  liomestead  liearth, 

And  stretch  tlie  bauds  of  memory  forth 
To  warm  tliem  at  the  wood-fire’s  blaze  ! 

And  tlianks  untraced  to  lips  unknown 
Sliall  greet  me  like  the  odors  blown 
From  unseen  meadows  newly  mown. 

Or  lilies  floating  in  some  pond. 

Wood-fringed,  the  wayside  gaze  beyond ; 

The  traveller  owns  the  grateful  sense 
Of  sweetness  near,  he  knows  not  whence, 

And,  pausing,  takes  with  forehead  bare 
The  benediction  of  the  air.” 

Sent  post-paid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  advertised  price. 

TICKNOIS,  &  FIEIiDS,  Publiisliers, 

124  Tremont-st  ,  Boston. 

^eud  for  Description  of  the  tinest  THOROUGH- 
i^BRED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS,  and  Imported  Fowls 
in  America.  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 

SAi.Etit  «ria£KA.'r  ssacibcmfic:®! 

jS-  to  close  an  Estate,  a  Farm  of  93  acres,  near  the  R.  R., 
SO  miles  south  of  Pliiladelplii.a,  60  acres  under  fence,  balance 
timber,  dwelling  liouso  and  barn.  Price  $3,000.  $1,000  cnsli, 
balance  in  10  years.  J.  H.  COFFIN  &  CO., 

Fnanklinvllle,  N.  J. 

17'AKM  AAB>  FEI;KT  EAAB>S,  in  a 

mild  and  liealtlifnl  climate.  Tliirty  miles  south  of  Pliila- 
delplila  iiy  Railroad,  in  New  Jersey,  on  tlie  same  line  of  lat¬ 
itude  as  B.altimore,  Jld. 

The  soil  is  rich  and  productive,  varying  from  a  clay  to  a 
sandy  loam,  suitable  for  Wlieat,  Grass,  Corn,  Tobacco,  Fruits 
and  Vegetables.  Tills  is  a  great  fruit  country.  Five  liuii- 
dred  Vineyards  and  Orcliards  liave  been  planted  out  liy  ex¬ 
perienced  fruit  growers.  Grapes,  Peaches,  Pears,  &c.,  produce 
liiimeiise  profits.  Vineland  is  already  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  places  in  tliB  United  States.  Tlie  entire  territory,  con¬ 
sisting  of  forty-five  square  miles  of  land,  is  laid  out  upon  a 
general  system  of  improvements.  Tlie  land  is  only  sold  to 
actual  settlers  with  provision  for  public  adornment.  The 
place  on  account  of  its  great  beauty  as  well  as  other  advan¬ 
tages  lias  become  the  resort  of  people  of  taste.  It  lias  in¬ 
creased  five  tlious<and  people  within  the  past  tliree  years. 
Cliuvclics,  Stores,  Schools,  Academies,  Societies  of  Art  and 
Learning,  and  other  elements  of  refinement  and  culture  liave 
been  introduced.  Hundreds  of  people  are  constantly  set¬ 
tling.  Several  Imndred  houses  are  being  constructed,  and 
it  is  estimated  tliat  five  liundred  will  be  built  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Brice  of  Farm  land,  twenty  acre  lots  and  upward,  $25 
per  acre.  Five  and  ten  acre,  and  Village  lots  for  sale. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  ripen  earlier  in  this  district  than  in 
any  other  locality  north  of  Norfolk,  Va.  Improved  places 
for  sale. 

Openings  for  all  kinds  of  business,  Lumber  Yards,  Manu¬ 
factories,  Foundries,  Stores,  and  tlie  like. 

For  persons  who  desire  mild  winters,  a  bealtliful  climate, 
and  a  good  soil,  in  a  country  oeautifiilly  improved,  abound¬ 
ing  in  fruits  and  possessing  all  otlier  social  privileges,  in  tlie 
heart  of  civilization,  it  is  worthy  ot  a  visit. 

Letters  answered  and  tlie  Vineland  Rural,  a  paper  giving 
full  information,  and  containing  Reports  of  Solon  Robinson, 
sent  to  applicants. 

Address  CHAS.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland  P.  O.,  Landis 
Townsliip,  New  Jersey. 

From  Report  of  Solon  Robinson,  Agricultural  Editor 
of  The  Tribune  :  It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  fertile 
tracts,  in  an  almost  level  position  and  suitable  condi¬ 
tion  for  pleasant  farming  that  tve  know  of,  this  side  of 
(he  Western  Prairies, 


MAKYIiAMD  FARMgi. 


60LDSB0R0UGH  &  HALL, 

UEAI.  ESTATE  AG-ENTS, 
Eastois,  Md., 

Have  for  Sale  300  Farms  on  the  Eastern  Shore  :  100  of  wliicii 
are  situated  in  Talbot,  the  most  fertile  and  best  watered 
county  in  the  State;  its  rivers  and  the  arms  of  the  Clicsa- 
peake  Bay,  wliicli  encompasses  it  on  tliree  sides,  enabling 
most  of  Hie  farmers  to  ship  tlicir  produce  directly  from  their 
own  shores  ,  and  giving  to  the  iiiliabitants  in  profusion  the 
luxuries  of  Game,  Fish,  Oysters,  Crabs,  Terrapins,  &c. 
The  climate  is  remarkably  healthy,  and 

Early  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
are  heie  produced  at  least  two  weeks  earlier  than  in  the 
most  favored  sections  Nortli  of  us. 

Our  daily  communication  with  Baltimore  by  Steamers,  and 
by  Hail-road  (shorlly  to  be  in  operation)  wl'lh  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  will  give  to  producers  every  facility  for 
shipment. 

Peaches  are  produced  with  but  little  care,  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  and  Hie  productiveness  of  Hie  trees  contimies  for 
many  years. 

The  native  Grapes  of  all  Hie  finer  kinds,  ns  well  as  all  the 
smaller  fruits  flourish  liere  in  Hie  most  luxuriant  manner, 
being  free  from  rot,  bliglit,  or  mildew. 

For  general  crops  of 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS 

the  soil  is  unsurpassed  by  any  portion  of  the  country,  wliiio 
Hie  price  of  the  land  is  from  to  tliat  of  inferior  lands  in 
less  favored  sections. 

Farm  Laborers  can  be  had  in  abundance  from  $3  to  $12.50 
per  month. 

Catalogues  mailed  free, 

Communication  from  Baltimore  daily  by  Steamer,  and 
from  tlie  Delaware  Railroad  at  Bridgeville  Depot,  daily,  by 
Stages. 

Satisfactory  titles  guaranteed. 

NURSERY  FARMS. 

There  being  a  great  demand  for  fruit  trees,  vines,  &c.,  in 
this  and  Hie  adjoining  counties,  we  ofl'e.r  for  sale  several 
tracts  of  land  ciiiliiently  adapted  for  that  purpose  Ironi 
soil,  situation,  and  proximity  to  Rail  Road  and  Steamboat 
transportation. 

GOLDSBOROUGH  &  HABB, 

Easton,  Talbot  County,  Maryland. 


ALL  COii^e  WEST 

SOON  OR  BY-AND-BY,  to  purcliase  Land,  should  widte  to 
the  undersigned  for  Circulars  giving  full  particulars  about 
Hie  .500,000  Acres  of  Prairie,  Timber  and  Coal 
Bands,  for  sale  in  Northern  Missouri,  on  the  most  liberal 
terms,  by  the  Hannibal  &  .St.  -To.sepli  R.  R.  Co. 

An  advertisement  of  any  reasonable  length  cannot  tell  tho 
wliole  story ;  therefore  send  for  our  gratuitous  advertising 
documents.  Extra  copies  are  clieerfully  fiirnislied  to  sucli  ns 
wlsli  to  induce  others  to  eiiiigr.ate  witli  Hiem.  A  Sectional 
Map,  showing  the  exact  location  of  all  onr  lands,  is  sold  at 
thirty  cents.  Address  GEORGE  S.  HARRIS,  Land  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Hiinnibiil  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  Hiimiibal,  Mo. 


Maryland  and  Tirgiiila  Farms  for 
Sale. 

Owing  to  tlie  Civil  War,  fine  Southern  farms  are  now  offer¬ 
ing  for  sale  at  reduced  prices,  in  Hie  most  fertile  portions  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  mildness  of  Hie  clini.ate  and 
variety  of  productions  offer  peculiar  inducements  to  Nortli- 

eni  Farmers. - Tlie  Suhscrihers  have  constantly  on  liand 

Farms  improved  and  uiiiiiiprovod,  Dairy,  Fruit  and  Grazing 
Farms,  Country-Seats,  Coal  and  Timber  Lands,  in  all  sections 
of  Marvland  and  Virginia. 

Also  Residences  and  Buildlnglots  in  and  around  Baltimore 
and  Washington. 

Faithful  tand  accurate  descriptions  can  he  had  by  addres¬ 
sing  JOHN  GLENN  &  CO., 

59  Second-st.,  Baltimore. 


FOU.  SAFE 

The  Residence  of  the  Late  .Tohn  Rankino,  Esq.  Tliis  very 
desirable  Property  is  situated  in  Hic  beautiful  Village  of 
Caiiaiidaigu.a,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  contains  sixty-three 
acres,  or  Hiereahout,  of  excellent  land,  mostly  nnderdraiiied, 
and  in  a  liigli  state  of  cultivation.  Tlie  House,  wliicli  is 
large  and  commodious,  stands  on  rising  ground  one  milo 
nortli-east  of  Hie  Post  Office  and  Railway  Station,  and  com¬ 
mands  a  delightful  view  of  the  Lake  and  part  of  the  Village. 
Tlie  Garden  and  Orchards  are  well  stocked  witliclioice  fniit, 
and  adjoining  tlie  iiiiniediato  surroundings  of  Hie  liouse,  is  a 
fine  Grove  of  aliout  15  acres. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Subscriber  on  the  proniiscs. 

MRS.  M.  RANKINE. 


A  valuable  F.^rm,  containing  110  acres,  near  Princeton. 
N,  J.,  opposite  the  residence  of  Kx-Gov.  Olden.  The  site  is 
one  of  tlie  finest  in  the  country  on  which  to  erect  a  country- 
seat;— near  Churches.  Colleges.  Schools,  &c.  Only  two  liours 
distant,  by  railroad,  from  New  York  or  Pliiladclphia.  Trains 
arrive  and  leave  for  either  city  several  times  daily.  AVill  bo 
sold  cheap  and  on  accommodating  Terms.  Apply  personally 
or  by  letter,  to  FHEESli  &  SWAYZE,  Bankers  and  Real 
Estate  Brokers,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


600  Maryland  and  Virginia  Farms 
and  Timbered  Lands. 

Catalogue  of  Mavyl.and  and  Virginia  Lands,  with  Geo- 
grapliical  description  of  Maryland,  for  s,ale  by  R.  W.  TEM- 
PLEMAN  &  CO.,  Land  Agents,  37  Lexington-st.,  Baltimore 
City,  eiiibracing  a  description  of  the  soil  and  products  of 
Maryland.  Send  25  cents  tor  a  copy  of  C.atalogue. 


^  Acres,  Franklin  Tract,  at  Newfield,  Gloucester  Countv, 
New'  Jersey,  on  tlie  Railroad  running  from  Philadelphia  to 
Cape  May.  *30  miles  South  of  Philadelphia— adjoining  tho 
Vineland  Tract,  and  2  miles  North  of  the  Vineland  Station— 
for  sale  at  low  prices  and  on  easy  terms,  in  lots  to  suit  pur¬ 
chasers.  Circulars,  with  reports  of  Solon  Rohlnson,  Hon. 
William  Parry,  aud  others,  with  full  information,  sent  to  ap¬ 
plicants,  free.  Address  JOHN  II.  COFFIN  &  CO..  New'* 
Held,  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J.  Improved  Farms  also  for  Sale. 


'^ISTANTED—A  FIRST  CLASS  GRAIN  AND 
Wa  gr.azing  F.arm  of  100  acres  or  more,  situated  in  Central 
or  Western  N.  T.,  with  good  Buildings,  plenty  of  Fruit,  well 
watered,  free  from  stone,  near  Railroader  water  communica¬ 
tion.  P.D,  HULST,  Brooklyn,  N.Y,  Give  deEcrtiition,  price  &c. 
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(Business  Notices  $2.00  per  Agate  Line  of  Space.) 

A  CHfiosity  for  liadles. 

There  is  on  exhibition  at  the  salesroom  of  Messrs.  Wheeler 
&  Wilson,  No.  62.1  Broadway,  the  first  sewing-machine, 
(No.  1,)  made  by  that  Compans’,  the  present  number  being 
about.  210,000.  Let  the  interested  compare  the  machine  sold 
in  1S51  for  $125  with  those  now  oflered  for  $35.  The  former 
owner  of  this  machine  gives  its  history  as  follows: 

“  This  machine  was  finished  early  in  1S51,  .and  I  learned  its 
use  from  Jlr.  Wilson  himself.  I  was  thus,  you  see,  the  first  to 
work  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Machine,  and  learned  on  the 
first  machine  they  ever  manufactured. 

“In  18,5-1 1  earned  with  the  machine  $293,  beside  doing  my 
own  housework  and  taking  care  of  my  baby.  In  1856  we 
came  to  Davenport  and  brought  the  machine  with  us.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  the  first  machine  ever  brought  to  Iowa. 

“  I  run  that  machine  almost  constantly  for  more  than  four¬ 
teen  years,  on  all  sorts  of  work,  from  the  finest  dressmaking 
to  the  heaviest  tailoring;  I  quilted  a  full  sized  white  bed¬ 
spread  with  it,which  has  been  exhibited  three  times  at  the 
Pair.  It  took  me  three  weeks  to  do  it  with  my  other  work; 
but  it  could  not  have  been  done  by  hand  in  as  many  years. 
I  have  even  stitched  leather  with  it,  and  at  the  time  I  ex¬ 
changed  (in  1865)  it  for  193,320,  itivorked  just  as  well  asivhen 
made. 

“It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  that  I  believe  the 
Wheeler  &  Wilson  to  be  vastly  superior  to  any  other  machine 
made. 

Tours,  respectfully,  P.  E.  B.” 

Time  tries  all  tilings.  Use  only  furnishes  the  final  test. 
Opinions  of  the  skilliul  may  be  of  value,  but  time  is  needed 
to  confirm  them.  All  failures  have  had  tlielr  advocates.  It 
Is  notewortliy  tliat  tlie  Sewing-Machine  for  which  the  highest 
premium  was  awarded  at  tlie  World’s  Fair  here  in  18.53  long 
since  sunk  into  merited  oblivion.  The  past  fifteen  years  has 
seen  numerous  macliines,  with  high  sounding  pretensions, 
rise  with  a  flourish,  confound  tlie  simple,  and  Vanish.  So  will 
it  be  while  credulity  lasts. 

The  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Company  fixed  upon  the  "Lock- 
Slitcfi"  as  the  one  best  suited  to  the  general  purposes  of 
sewing,  for  beauty,  permanence,  elasticity  and  economy  of 
thread,  and  experience  has  confirmed  the  preference.  It 
was  at  liberty,  then  as  now,  to  make  a  chain-stitch  machine, 
and  even  now,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  10  cents  each,  can  adapt 
its  lock-stitch  machine  to  make  the  chain-stitch  .as  well  as  the 
lock-sti tell,  but  not  believing  in  the  stitch,  has  steadily  re¬ 
fused  to  give  it  any  kind  of  indorsement. 

While  this  Company  has  given  to  the  public  the  beat  fruits 
of  inventive  genius,  it  has  guarded  it  from  a  multitude  of 
trails.  Attachments  have  been  added  for  various  purposes, 
as  hemming,  binding,  braiding,  cording,  &c. ;  but  it  has  been 
kept  free,  of  all  useless  complications.  Siinplicily  of  parts, 
and  adaptation  to  the  widest  range  of  work,  has  been  the  con¬ 
stant  aim.  Instead  of  boasting  of  a  variety  of  useless  stitches 
and  movements,  it  claims  toniake  but  one  kind  of  stitch,  and 
that  with  the  fewest  movements  possible.  Hence  the  machine 
may  run  constantly  for  fourteen  years,  like  the  No.  1,  above 
niehtioned,  or  a  lifetime,  even,  and  work  just  as  well  as  when 
new.  With  a  complication  of  parts  and  movements  it  would 
require  monthly  repairs  and  adjustments.  As  the  purchase 
of  a  sewing-machine  is,  or  may  be,  an  act  for  a  lifetime,  care 
should  be  had  in  getting  wliat’time  and  use  have  approved. 

THE  GREAT  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE- 


HIGHEST  PHEHISJM 

495  1§  roadway,  TVew  YoBds:. 
JUCTIHDA— Oar  liTo.  700  Strawberry 

We  v.’ill  send  by  mall,  post-paid,  and  gurantee  their  safe 
oarriage,  25  good  strong  plants  for  $3 ;  60  for  $10.— By  express 
too  plants  for  $15;  1000  for  $100.  Each  plant,  with  ordinary 
care,  will  produce  100  additional  the  first  season.  An  outlay 
of  $5  will  secure  in  six  mouths  2000  plants— $10,  6000  plants. 
As  but  few  plants  of  this  remarkable  Strawberry  have  been 
disseminated,  the  demand,  for  some  years  to  come,  at  high 
prices,  will  be  very  great.  The  most  pnoFiTAnuK  time’  to 
secure  valuable  new  varieties.  Is  when  they  are  first 
INTRODUCED. 

3.  KNOX, 

Box  1.55,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NIAGARA  ' 

PIRE  INSURANCE  COSViPANY, 

I^To.  13  ‘Wall  Street, 

CHARTERED  1850. 

Farm  P.isks  taken  at  very  low  rates  by  all  our  Agents. 

CASBI  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  ^1,000, ®00 
iHiii'plGS,  1,  I§GG,  -  ■  3!>®,030 

LOSSES  liberally  adjusted  and  promptly  paid. 

JONATIIA.N  D.  STEELE,  President. 

P.  Notman,  Secretary. 

'  UKICKS.  " 

The  Natioxai,  Brick  M.voiiine  Is  a  clay  tempering  ma¬ 
chine,  and  with  only 

TWO.  HOUSES  MAKES 
.10,000  GOOD  BRICKS  PER  DAT. 

If  the  machine  does  not  do  this,  it  will  bo  taken  back  and 
THE  money  REFUNDED.  For  Rights  and  Machines  Address 
ABRA.M  ilEQUA,  General  Agent,  130  Broadway,  N.  T. 


THE 

GREAT  mmim  tea  co.’s 

CmCUlAR. 

As  many  parties  throughout  the  country  wish  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  advantage  of  obtaining  their  teas  at  WHOLE¬ 
SALE  PRICES,  we  have  made  extensive  arrangements  for 
supplying  that  demand,-  Our  profits  are  based  upon  the  sale  of 
ONE  THOUSAND  CHESTS  PER  WEEK. 

13?“  All  the  goods  Avo  sell  are  Avarranted  to  give  perfect 
satisfaction,  or  they  can  be  returned  at  our  expense  and  have 
the  money  refunded.  This  makes  it  perfectly  safe  to  parties 
ordering,  as  no  one  can  h.ave  any  doubt  of  our  responsibility. 

Parties  will  see  by  the  examination  of  the  folloAving  price¬ 
list  that  we  are  selling  very  much  below  any  regular  country 
dealer. 

RETAIL  PRICE  LIST. 

OOIiONG,  40c.,  50c.,  00c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  pound. 
MIXED,  40c.,  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  SOc.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  pound. 
E.VGLISH  BREAKFAST,  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  SOc.,  90c.,' $1, 
$1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 

GREEN  TE.AS,  50o.,  60c.,  70c.,  SOc.;  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.23  per  pound. 

TOUNG  HTSON,  50c.,  60o.,  70o.,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.25  per  pound, 

TJNCOLORED  .TAP.AN,  $1,  $1.10.  best  $1.23  per  pound. 
IfilPERIAL  sniil  G'UNPOWDER,  best  $1.25  per 
pound; 

These  Teas  .are  chosen  for  their  intrinsic  Avorth,  keeping 
in  mind  health,  economy,  and  a  high  degree  of  pleasure  in 
drinking  therii. 

COFFEES  laOASTED  &  GROUND  DAIUY. 

GROTJNt)  COFFEE,  20c.,  25c.,  30c.,  33o.— best  40c.  per 
pound.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  keepers  and  Fam¬ 
ilies  Avho  use  large  quantities  ot  Coll'ee,  can  economize  in 
that  article  by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  and  DIN¬ 
NER  COFFEE,  Avhicli  Ave  sell  at  the  Ioav  price  of  SOc.  per 
pound,  and  Avarranted  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Consumers  can  save  from  SOc.  to  $1  per  pound  by  purchas¬ 
ing  their  Teas  of  the 

GKEAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Nos.  31  and  33  VESEY-ST.,  corner  Church-st. 

No.  GAO  BROADWAY',  corner  Bleecker-st. 

No.  503  EIGHTH  AVE.,  near  Thirtj’-seventh-st. 

No.  305  FULTON-ST.,  BIIOOKLY'N,  corner  Coneord  st. 

Country  Cliilis,  Hand  and  Wagon  Peddlers,  and  small 
stores  (of  Avhich  class  Ave  are  supplying  many  thous.ands,  all 
ot  AA'hicli  are  doing  well),  can  have  their  orders  promptly  and 
faithfully  filled ;  and  In  case  of  clubs,  can  have  each  party’s 
name  marked  on  their  packages  as  directed  by  sending  their 
orders  to  Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey-st. 

Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  thirty 
dollars,  had  better  send  Post-Oflice  drafts,  or  money  Avith 
their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  express  ; 
but  larger  orders  Ave  AVill  foi-Avard  by  express,  to  collect  on 
delivery. 

Oiir  friends  are  getting  up  Clubs  in  most  towns  throughout 
the  country,  and  for  which  Ave  feel  very  grateful.  Some  of 
our  Clubs  send  orders  Avcekly,  some  not  so  often,  Avhile 
others  keep  a  standing  order  to  be  supplied  with  a  given 
quantity  each  Aveek,  or  at  stated  periods.  And  in  all  cases 
(Avhere  a  sulHcient  time  has  elapsed)  Clubs  hav'c  repeated 
their  orders. 

YVe  append  the  second  order  from  our  Washington  Trea¬ 
sury  Department  Club : 

Treasury  Department,  Washington.  D.  C.,  ) 
March  2,  1866.  j 

Great  American  Tea  Compamj: 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vksey-st.,  Neav-Y'ork. 

I  send  you  herein  a  small  list,  Avhicli  you  Avill  please  fill  up 
and  foi'Avard  to  my  address  by  tlie  "Nalional  Express  and 
Transportation  Company.”  No.  48  Broadway: 

L.  Cass  Carpenter,  2  Ib  F.  B.  and  Dinner  Coffee,  30e . $0  60 

J.  G.  Chamberlain,  4  lb  .Java  Cofl'ec,  Green,  40c .  1  60 

J.  G.  Chamberlain,  6  lb  Java  Coll'oe  (burned,  unground) 

40c . 2  40 

J.  E.  (Jhamberlain.  4  lb  Gun]iowdcr,  $1  25 .  5  00 

William  II.  Fry,  6  lb  Japan  Tea,  $1 .  6  00 

Samuel  Wise,  4  lb  GnnpoAvder  Tea,  $1  25 .  5  00 

Samuel  Wise,  12  Ib  Java  Coft'ee,  Green,  40c . 4  SO 

C.  B.  Parkman,  12  lb  Java  Coll'ee,  Green,  40c. . 4  SO 

C.  B.  Parkman.  2lb  English  Breakfast  Tea,  $1  20 .  2  40 

S.  J.  Gass,  5  lb  .laviv  Coffee,  (burned,  unground)  40c . 2  00 

S.  J.  Gass,  1  lb  Uncolored  Japan  Tea .  1  00 

S.  H.  Cutts,  2  D)  Oolong,  $1 .  2  00 

Win.  Mathews,  1  lb  Oolong  Tea,  $1 .  1  00 

W.  H.  West,  1  Ib  Oolong  Tea,  at  $1 .  1  00 

W.  H.  YVest,  2  lb  English  Breakfast  'Tea,  at  $1  25 .  2  50 

M.  N.  Abbey.  2  lb  Oolong  Tea,  at  $1..  . 2  00 

Mrs.  Putney,  5  Ib  Y'oung  Hyson  Tea,  at  $1 .  5  00 

M.  F.  YVade,  2  lb  Mixed  Tea.  at  $1— best . 2  00 

Will  M.  Clark,  25  lb  Best  Burned  Coll’ee  (unground) . 10  00 

YVm.  M.  Clark,  2  lb  Imperial  Tea,  at  $1  25- best . 2  50 

YVin  M.  Clark,  2  Ib  Gunpowder  Tea,  at  $1  25— best . 2  50 

A.  Hall,  5  lb  Oolong,  at  $1— best .  5  00 

Trcinlt,  5  lb  Oolong,  at  $1— best .  5  00 

Tucker,  3  lb  Oolong,  at  $1— best . 8  00 

Dooley,  5  lb  Oolong,  at  $1— best . 3  00 

Dooley,  3  Ib  Gunpowder  Tea,  at  $I  25— best .  3  7:5 

E.  Kenny,  1  lb  F.  B.  and  Dinner  Coffee,  at'JOc .  30 

E.  Kenny,  1  lb  Uncolored  Japan,  at  $1  23 . . 1  '25 

Total . 00 

Enclosed  iileaae  find  certificate  of  deposit  on  First  National 
Bank,  AVashington.  for  $87.  Tbe  packages  you  Avill  please 
put  in  one  box  II  possible,  and  direct  to  me  at  tills  oUlce. 
Y'cry  respectfully,  A  ours,  &c., 

L.  CASS  CARPENTER, 

Fourth  Auditor's  Office,  Treasury  Department. 


JlEADTiLLE,  Pa.,  March  6, 1866. 

Dear  Sirs:— Tour  Tea  and  Bill  received.  All  right.  All 
perfectly  satisfied  Avith  ihe  article,  and  Avould  say  to  others 
go  and  do  likewise,  thereliy  saving  themselves  from  75  to  100 
percent.  Y'ours  truly,  E.H.  BRIGGS. 


YVoonsocket,  K.  I.,  March  8, 1806. 

Gkeat  Aaierican  Tea  Co.— Gentlemen  :- 1  have  the 
pleasure  to  inform  you  Unit  I  got  the  Tea  and  Receipt  all 
right,  and  I  have  made  inquiries  from  all  tliat  sent,  and  I 
find  that  it  gh-es  good  satisfaction  in  every  case.  It  just  cost 
us  2>^  cents  per  pound  to  get  it  here,  so  I  sav  Ave  saved  37X 
cents  per  pound,  and  got  a  better  article.  I  have  had  many 
inquiries  about  it,  and  they  all  say  I  must  let  them  knOAV 
Avhen  Ave  send  again.  1  am  sure  Ave  shall  have  a  very  largo 
Club  next  time.  I  remain  yours,  truly, 

JA.MES  WOODIIOUSE. 


Little  Prairie,  YY’is.,  Marcli  4, 1806. 
Great  Aaiertcan  Tea  Co.,  N.  Y'.  City. 

I  have  noticed  your  advertisements  frequently  in  the 
papers,  but  seeing  you  advertised  in  the  Americ.an 
Aguiculturist.  gives  me  an  assur.ance  that  you  are 
just  Avii  at  YOU  pretend  to  BE.  '  *  *-  I  Avaiit  a  Caddy 

of  your  best  Gunpowder  Tea,  say  20  Ib  at  $1.23,  and  1  cadciv 
of  Uncolored  Japan  at  $1.10,  say  15  to  20  lb.  Send  them  by 
Express.  Yours,  truly, 

M.  P.  BISHOP,  P  M. 


afiPER-CENTSWEiy 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S  • 
IjA12«>ISo§A¥IW(a  SOAP. 

This  Soap  is  made  from  clean  and  pure  materials,  contains 
no  adulteration  of  any  kind,  avUI  not  injure  tbe  most  delicate 
fabric,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  Avoolens,  Avliicli  Avill  not 
slirink  after  being  Avasned  Avitli  tliis  Soap.  It  may  be  used  In 
liard  or  salt  Avater.  It  Avill  remove  jiaint,  grease,  tar  and 
stains  of  all  kinds.  One  pound  Avarranted  equal  to  tAvo 
pounds  of  ordinary  family  soap.  Directions  sent  Avitli  each 
bar  for  making  tliree  gallons  Inindsome  soft  soap  from  one 
pound  of  this  Soap.  Each  bar  is  Avrapped  in  a  circuhir  con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  use.  printed  in  Englisli  and  Ger¬ 
man.  Ask  your  grocer  for  “  B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Soap,”  and  take 
no  other. 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Nos.  64,  63,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington-st.,  N.  T. 


CflPER-CE/HT  SAVED 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S 
STABS  YEAST  P<U>WE>EK. 

Light-  Biscuit  dr  any  kind  of  Cake  may  be  made  Avitli  ibis 
“Y’'e:ist  POAVder”  in  is  minutes.  No  shortening  is  required 
wlien  sweet  milk  is  used. 

Nos.  61  to  74  Washingtoii-st.,  Now-York. 

The  Herald  of  MeaStSa, 

The  April  No.  Ai’ill  contain  an  eloquent  Sermon  on  the 
“Value  op  Human  Life,”  from  the  text,  "The  Lord  God’ 
formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of  tlie  eartli,  and  breathed  into 
liim  tlie  Breatli  of  Life,”  by  Re  t.  O.  B.  Frotliingh.am,  besides 
a  large  number  of  articles  on  body  culture  and  the  cure 
of  disease.  This  AVO’.’k  is  for  the  people.  Every  Mother 
should  have  it,  also  every  invalid.  The  remainder  of  the 
A'oluine  sent  for  $1.00.  (March  to  December.)  For  the  year, 
$1.50.  Single  numbers,  13  cents.  We  also  publish  numerous 
Avorks  oil  Healtli  and  Disease.  Send  stamp  for  Circulars,  or 
30  cents  for  Circulars  and  Hygienic  Cook  Book,  for  the  use 
of  Inv.alids  ami  all  Avho  Avould  knoAv  Iioav  to  Cook  tlie  most 
Avholesome  food.  Address  MILLER,  YVOOD  &  CO., 

15  Laiglit-st.,  Kcav  Y'ork. 

GENTS  YVANTED  —  NEW  BOOK,  NOYV 

READY’.— Get  the  best,  from  official  sources. 

THE  GKEAT  CAMPAIGNS  of.  GRANT  and  SHERYIAN, 
By  the  popnlar  Historian,  J.  T.  HEADLEY', 

Author  of  “Lire  of  YVasliingtoii,”  “Sacred  Mountains,”  &c. 
Complete  ill  one  Y’ol.  H.andsomely  Illustrated. 

The  most  complete  Avork  on  the  subject.  \ 

[Hartford  Daily  Press. 
One  of  tbe  most  popular  books  on  the  YVar. 

[CIe'’eland  Leader. 

Grant  and  Slierman  have  found  a  popular  Historian  in  the 
Hon.  J.  T.  Headley.  [NeAV  York  Tribune. 

Active  Agents  are  selling  100  copies  per  Aveek. 

Extra  iiKluceiiients  oifered.  Send  for  terms. 

Address  E.  B.  TREAT  &  CO.,  No.  130  Grand-st.,  New-York. 

Mead’s  Conical  Flow, 

found  among  our  advertisements,  is  one  of  the  valuable 
agricultural  improvements  to  Avhich  every  farmer’s  notice 
and  interest  is  invited. 

ChaMenge  Waslsing’  ISaclalBie. 

The  best  in  the  YYorld  for  S'?  to  $9.  , 

Cliallcnge  Wringing  and  Ironing  Macliinc. 
See  Advertisement  on  page  158. 

O  GRAPE  GROWERS  AND  FARMERS.-^ 

For  sale  at  much  beloAV  the  market  rates,  a  large  lot  of 
Galvanized  YVire,  suitable  for  Y^inoyards  and  Fencii^, 

Apply  to  MULFORD  &  BIDDLE) 

S3  Jolin-8t„  Ncav  York. 

Iliglily  Important  to  Pssrents. 

A  simple  device  for  securing  Bed  clothes  over  cliildren- 
Sent  bv  mail  for  75  cts.  Send  stamp  for  particulars.  Agents 
YY'antc'd.  M.  L.  THOJIPSON,  135  Fulton-st.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Ag’rictBi tiirist  rawtoea’cy. 

Fine  plants,  $3  per  100;  $40  per  1000 

PARSONS  &  CO.,  Flushing,  near  New  York, 

Copper  Tips  protect  tbe  toes  of  children’s  shoes.  One 
pivir  will  outwear  three  witliont  lips.  Sold  evoryAvliere. 

See  iilionV  the  ihitcnt  SCAving  Ripper  Greatly 
Imxiroved,  In  an  advertisement  on  another  page. 
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jrui>l>  &  CO.,)  PSTARTTSTT'FT)  TIST  lft4-9  (  -A-nnum,  iw  advance. 

PUBLISHERS  AND  PROPRIETORS.  V  JJIO  A  AiAJJJAU J-LJJX/  AAH  XUTiL,.  J  SINGLE  NUMBEB,  15  CENTS. 

'  Office,  41  ParU  Row,  (Times  Buildings.)  )  Published  also  iu  German  at  S1.50  a  Year.  (  4.  Copies  for  S  5 ;  10  for  $13;  30  or  more,  $  1  each. 
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PRIDE  AND  IIUJMILITT.  .Prom  a  Painting  by  George  Cole.  (U^oupU  dd  Co.,  Broaclwaij,  Neio-York.) 


Without  stopping  to  discuss  the  moral  traits 
of  the  largest  and  proudest  of  domesticated 
fowls,  and  the  humblest  and  most  abused  of 
domestic  beasts,  nor  to  point  out  the  merits  of 
a  fine  painting  well  reproduced  in  wood,  we 
improve  the  brief  space  left  here  to  say  a  w’ord 
in  favor  of  the  ass — the  “unmitigated  ass.” 
Europe  abounds  in  donkeys — so  to  speak,  pony 
asses.  They  attain  considerable  size,  and  in 
fact  the  line  between  the  donkey  and  the  full 
sized  ass  is  as  hard  to  draw  as  between  a  pony 
and  a  horse.  They  are  very  cheap,  easy  to 


keep,  not  liable  to  disease,  cleanly,  harder 
hoofed  and  less  vicious  than  liorses  or  mules, 
willing,  capable  of  strong  attachments,  having 
a  good  deal  of  stupid  intelligence,  very  sure 
footed  and  careful  of  themselves,  long-lived  and 
willful  hut  not  malicious.  “  Where  there’s  a 
will,  there’s  a  way  ”  to  get  along  without  rous¬ 
ing  it  to  one’s  disadvantage  as  a  general  rule, 
and  we  have  never  seen  a  balkey  ass  tliat  liad 
not  abundant  provocation.  Their  bray  is  the 
only  really  annoying  thing  about  them.  Tliere 
is  good  use  for  the  botli  donkey  and  tlie  ass  in 


this  country — the  former  as  a  poor  man’s 
beast  of  burden  and  draught,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  large  and  small  towns  where 
vegetables  and  fruits  are  brought  in  a  few  miles 
for  sale  upon  the  streets ;  and  were  they  once 
common,  many  other  uses  w’ould  he  found  for 
them,churning  for  instance.  Besides,  there  would 
be  a  considerable  sale  for  them  as  children’s 
pets,  to  which  purpose  they  are  especially  adap¬ 
ted,  being  smaller  and  much  more  trusty  tlian 
ponys,  and  not  so  liable  to  stumble,  bite  or  kick, 
that  is,  if  not  made  vicious  by  bad  treatment, 
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Slack  'Volumes  Supplied,— Tlie  back  volumes 
of  the  Agriculturist  are  very  valuable.  They  contain 
information  upon  every  topic  connected  with  rural  life, 
out-door  .and  in-door,  and  the  last  nine  volumes  make  up 
a  very  complete  library.  Each  volume  lias  a  full  index 
for  ready  reference  to  any  desired  topic.  We  have  on 
hand,  and  print  from  stereotype  plates  as  w.amtcd,  all  the 
numbers  and  volumes  for  nineyeai-s  past,  beginning  witli 
1857  that  is,  Voi.  10  to  Vol.  24,  inclusive.  Any  of  these 
volumes  sent  complete  (in  numbers)  at  $1.75  each,  post¬ 
paid,  (or  $1,50  if  taken  at  the  office).  The  volumes 
neatly  bound,  are  supplied  for  $2  each,  or  $2.50  if  to  be 
sent  by  mail.  Any  single  numbers  of  the  past  nine 
years  will  be  supplied  pos'-paid,  for  16  cents  each. 
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Our  date  comes  unfalteringly,  though  the  bland 
airs  and  sunshine  of  spring  ivere  this  year  so  tardy 
in  their  advent.  This  lateness  of  the  season  crowds 
the  labors  of  the  past  month  into  this  one,  making 
its  duties,  which  are  always  responsible,  unusually 
arduous.  There  is  need  of  system  and  definite¬ 
ness  of  plan  to  accomplish  any  thing  well. 
Hard  work  alone  will  not  do  it,  and  it  will  break 
do'wn  both  man  and  beast.  System  will  enable  the 
farmer  to  give  his  hands  and  his  teams  a  full  hour 
a  day  of  rest  more  than  they  would  otherwise  have, 
to  get  more  labor  and  better  labor  from  men  and 
animals,  and  to  maintain  in  himself  and  his  family 
those  cheerful  tempers  which  promote  good  di¬ 
gestion  and  health  in  all  respects.  It  is  easier  for 
every  body,  if  only  one  works  with  system,  and  if 
the  farmer  himself  -will  not,  this  need  not  prevent 
others  -systematising  their  work.  -  Thoroughness 
should  especially  characterise  the  work  done  this 
month ;  poor  plowing,  slack  preparation  of  the 
ground,  or  of  the  seed,  imperfect  sowing,  or  neglect 
of  crops  that  need  early  hoeing  and  weeding,  may 
be  fatal  to  any  thing  like  remunerative  husbandry. 
If  an  average  crop  just  pays  expenses,  (as  in  fact  it 
very  rarely  does),  then  it  is  the  few  bushels  of  grain 
or  roots,  or  the  few  pounds  of  hay  or  straw  Above 
the  average  in  which  any  profit  lies.  The  labor  to 
secure  an  average  crop  is  about  all  that  most  farm¬ 
ers  calculate  to  lay  out,  and  they  kope  that  Prov¬ 
idence  will  do  so  much  better  by  their  crops  than 
they  do  themselves,  that  they  will  have  a  better 
than  average  returns.  They  are  disappointed,  of 
course,  except  in  some  rare  cases.  Those  who 
show  a  better  faith  by  their  better  works  are  “  in 
luck  ”  almost  all  the  timg.  Their  disappointments 
are  few,  and  are  then  usually  traced  by  them  to 
faults  of  their  own  judgment,  plans  or  execution. 

Hints  about  Work* 

The  iStocfc.— “  Between  hay  and  grass  ”  is  a  pro¬ 
verbially  hard  time  for  cattle  and  stocKof  all  kinds. 
One’s  calculations  are  so  apt  to  come  out  a  little 
short  in  regard  to  how  much  it  will  take  to  carry 
the  stock  well  through  the  winter,  that  it  is  the  ex¬ 
ception  rather  than  the  rule  that  farmers  can  feed 
hay,  grain  and  roots  as  liberally  in  the  spring 
months  as  the  needs  of-  their  animals  demand. 
Milch  cows  that  have  just  come  in,  or  that  drop 
their  calves  during  this  month,  before  they  can  be 
turned  to  pasture,  need  flrsi>rate  care  and  feeding, 
or  the  flow  of  milk  for  the  whole  season  may  be 
essentially  diminished.  Young  cows  especially 
should  be  fed  in  a  way  to  develop  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  every  milk-producing  quality,  for  this  will  in¬ 
fluence  their  value  throughout  theii’  lives.  The 
renewal  of  their  coats  is  a  great  tax  upon  the  vital 
force  of  neat  cattle  and  horses,  and  at  this  season 
they  are  more  benefltted  by  regular  and  thorough 
carding  than  at  any  other.  When  a  supply  of  roots 
has  been  kept  through  till  now,  feed  them  out,  so 
that  the  transition  from  dry  fodder  to  grass  will 
not  be  too  sudden  and  produce  scouring.  When 
cows  are  first  turned  to  pasture,  give  them  a  little 
less  than  their  usual  feed  morning  and  evening, 
putting  them  in  the  pasture  a  few  hours  only  In 
the  middle  of  the  day.  They  -will  do  much  better 
for  it.  The -same  is  true  of  beeves,  which  will  fat¬ 
ten  rapidly  as  ivarm  weather  comes  on,  if  gradually 
accustomed  to  grass,  their  meal  and  hay  being  kept 
up  just  as  usual.  Otherwise  they  arc  apt  to  scour 
and  fall  off  considerably.  Calves  if  kept  in  warm 
comfortable  and  clean  quarters  and  fed  regularly, 
will  increase  in  weight  very  fast.  All  their  food 
should  be  cooked,  even  the  hay ;  at  least  all  the 
meal  shorts  or  bran  which  is  mingled  with  the 
skimmed  milk,  should  be  thoroughly  cooked. 
When  calves  are  fattened  upon  the  cow,  it  is  a  fact 
worth  remembering  that  it  is  not  the  cows  which 
give  the  richest  milk,  that  will  bring  up  the  most 
calves  or  fatten  them  the  most  rapidly.  When 
milk  cannot  be  sold,  it  is  often  very  economically 
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disposed  of  by  putting  two  calves  to  a  good  cow, 
and  “messing”  them  twice  a  day  besides.  Calves 
will  seldom  quarrel,  so  it  is  best  to  allow  a  week  or 
fortnight’s  difference  in  their  ages. 

Bheep, — We  are  strong  advocates  for  shearing 
sheep  unwashed.  They  may  thus  be  sheared  much 
earlier ;  there  is  little  danger  of  their  taking  cold ; 
the  coolness  of  the  weather  is  supposed  to  in¬ 
fluence  a  more  rapid  renewing  of  their  covering, 
and  by  the  time  the  summer’s  sun  beats  down  hot 
and  scorching  upon  their  backs,  they  are  sufficient¬ 
ly  protected  not  to  be  blistered,  as  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens  in  late  shorn  flocks.  All  flocks  ought  to  be 
dipped  (see  directions  in  Basket  item,  p.  172)  after 
shearing.  Unless  the  ticks  or  lice  are  very  thick, 
the  dipping  should  be  postponed  till  warmer 
-weather  than  we  usually  have  in  May.  The  gradual 
accustoming  of  sheep  to  grass  is  quite  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  same  treatment  for  neat  cattle.  Do  not 
withhold  the  grain,  but  keep  it  up  until  after  the 
flock  is  well  established  upon  grass.  They  should 
also  be  turned  to  grass  gradually,  two  or  three 
hours  a  day,  in  addition  to  their  full  regular  feeding 
of  hay,  etc.  No  one  should  overlook  the  great 
value  of  his  stock  as  manure  makers.  This  will  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  make  it  very  remunera¬ 
tive  to  have  the  cows  all  yarded  or  stabled  at  night, 
and  the  sheep  folded.  The  farmer  rarely  classifies  his 

Swine  as  Beasts  of  Labor ;  yet  when  the  bqst  use 
is  made  of  them,  they  do  an  irnmense  amount  of 
hard  work  in  the  course  of  the  summer  in  rooting 
over  and  mixing  the  manure  and  compost  heaps, 
converting  weeds,  etc.,,  into  manure.  Corn  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  heap  now  and  then  will  encourage 
dilligence,  and  a  few  handfuls  dropped  here  and 
there  into  holes  20  to  30  inches  deep,  wilh'Becure  a 
great  upturning  and  mixing,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  have  to  be  done  by  the  fork. 

F(yultry.—Ml  kinds  of  young  poultry  should  have 
good  care,  especially  when  very  young.  One  of  the 
best  attachments  to  a  poultry  yard  is  a  low  shed  8 
feet  wide,  open  to  the  south,  and  closed  by  light 
lattice  work  that  will  not  keep  the  sun  out.  Hero 
young  turkeys  and  chickens  may  safely  spend  a  few 
weeks.  The  hens  being  cooped  under  the  sheds. 
The  ground  should  of  course  he  dry,  and  covered 
with  ashes,  and  the  surface  shoveled  off  and  the 
ashes  renewed  frequently.  One  secret  of  success 
with  chickens  is,  keeping  them  dry ;  this,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  cleanly  quarters,  scalded  or  cooked 
food  and  pure  water  always  before  them  and  always 
fresh,  win  secure  fine  healthy  flocks. 

Qrass  and  Grain  Fields  may  receive  top-dressings 
of  liquid  manure  and  other  fertilizers,  if  applied 
early.  See  items  in  last  number.  Little,  however, 
can  now  be  done,  even  upon  spring  grain,  on 
which  timely  manuring,  and  sometimes  rolling  after 
the  ground  has  settled  after  hard  rains,  may  be  of 
great  service.  The  attention  of  the  farmer  must 
however  be  chiefly  directed  to  bis 

Hoed  drops.— No  hurry  or  lateness  of  the  season 
should  be  allowed  to  cheat  the  crops  out  of  well 
prepared  and  manured  soil.  There  are  several  ar¬ 
ticles  on  com  in  the  body  of  this  number,  to  which 
•tt’C  refer  the  reader.  Sorghum  and  Broom  Corn  are 
cultivated  on  the  same  general  principles.  Pota¬ 
toes  should  be  put  into  the  ground  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Late  soi;ts  for  the  main  crop  and  for  winter 
use. should  not  he  planted  with  rank  fermenting 
manure,  it  induces  a  succulent  growth  and  a  pre- 
disposition  to  the  blight  and  rot.  Leached  ashes  is 
excellent  manure  for  potatoes.  As  a  rule,  plant 
three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  harrow  thoroughly 
■when  the  tops  first  appear  above  ground.  This 
kills  a  crop  of  weeds,  does  the  potatoes  good,  and 
saves  work. 

Sugar  Beets  and  llangel  lYiirizels. — Every  good 
farmer  ought  to  plant  some  of  one  or  the  other  of 
these  roots  for  his  milch  stock.  Sow  when  the 
ground  is  -ivarm,  in  deep  rich  soil  in  good  tilth, 
putting-  the  drills  24  to  80  inches  apart.  They  may 
be  thinned  out  during  the  summer,  and  afford  ex¬ 
cellent  green  fodder  to  any  kind  of  stock  “kept 
up.”  Other  root  crops,  Parsnips,  Carrots,  may  he 
sowed  in  the  same  way,  the  drills  closer,  however. 

Ouiows.— Old  onion  raisers  will  have  looked  ouj 
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for  good  seed  long  before  this.  There  is  little  be¬ 
side  fresh  seed  in  the  country,  but  the  demand  for 
this  renders  it  necessary  to  be  on  one’s  guard  to  get 
good.  On  rich  land,  in  good  tilth  and  not  weedy, 
the  crop  is  a  very  profitable  one.  Sow  early  in  rows 
about  14  inches  apart ;  it  requires  garden  culture, 
and  leaves  the  ground  early  for  late  cabbages,  etc. 

Tobacco  ground  must  oe  prepared  this  month,  by 
thorough  manuring  and  plowing,  and  harrowing,  to 
kill  weeds.  The  seed  beds  may  need  watering  with 
guano  water,  or  other  liquid  manure,  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  slow  growing  plants,  ready  for  transplanting 
before  the  middle  of  June.  There  should  also 
be  beds  prepared  in  warm  sheltered  spots  for 

Cabbages. — Sow  seed  of  late  sorts  for  field  culture 
(Drumheads,  Flat  Dutch,  etc.)  any  time  this  month ; 
sprinkle  beds  freely  with  ashes  to  repel  insects. 

Peas  and  Oats. — There  will  be  many  oats  sowed 
this  year  in  May,  though  below  latitude  41°  it  is 
seldom  advisable  to  sow  oats  alone  after  May  1st. 
When  the  ground  is  in  fair  heart,  sow  oats  with  the 
peas  any  time  before  the  middle  of  the  month  in 
common  seasons.  Sow  two  bushels  of  each  seed, 
plowing  in  the  peas  lightly  and  harrowing  in  the 
oats.  Peas  alone  may  be  sowed  as  late  as  the  2oth, 
and  the  later  crop,  though  not  so  large,  are  free 
from  the  attacks  of  the  pea  weevil. 

Implements,  etc. — If  not  already  provided,  and  you 
can  pay  for  them,  order  a  mower,  horse-rake,  and 
horse-fork  immediately.  It  is  very  diflfieult  to 
choose  between  the  few  best  mowers,  there  is  not 
choice  enough  to  warrant  waiting  a  week.  Wooden 
toothed  horse  rakes  do  the  best  work,  and  pick  up 
least  dirt,  moss  and  grit.  Horse-forks  are  numer¬ 
ous,  and  most  of  them  good ;  in  selecting  one  re¬ 
gard  lightness,  strength,  durability, and  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  tripped  or  opened.  The  salf-raking  at¬ 
tachment  is  a  very  valuable  one  in  reaping  ma¬ 
chines,  and  when  much  grain  is  cut,  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  economical  work.  In  providing  good 
implements  for  hand  labor,  do  not  forget  that 

Handy  Tools  make  work  light.  Good  hoes,  light, 
sharp,  and  strong,  are  best,  by  far,  in  any  but  very 
cloddy,  heavy  soil,  and  the  same  is  true  of  most 
other  tools,  rakes,  forks,  etc. 

Manure. — Our  counsels  are  often  repeated  in  re¬ 
gard  to  manure  saving  and  making.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  subject  is  our  excuse,  if  we  weary  any 
reader.  Save  and  buy  dead  animals,  old  horses,  etc., 
skin  them,  cut  them  up  on  a  load  or  two  of  muck, 
covering  them  well  with  the  same  material,  or  with 
good  soil.  Lie  in  wait  o’nights  to  add  dogs  to  the 
heap  ;  they  make  excellent  manure,  and  you  save 
your  sheep  at  the  same  time.  Collect  bones,  pay¬ 
ing  children  1.5  to  25  cts.  per  bushel  for  gatheriug. 
Prepare  the  privy  vault  so  as  to  save  every  thing, 
mixing  it  with  muck  or  dry  soil,  getting  it  out  and 
working  it  over  once  a  week.  It  will  not  be  offen¬ 
sive  in  the  least,  if  well  treated. 

Buildings,  etc. — Painting  should  be  done  when  the 
surface  is  dry,  but  before  the  wood  is  so  thoroughly 
dried  that  it  will  rapidly  absorb  the  oil.  Paint  thus 
applied  after  moist  weather,  holds  better  and  forms 
a  much  better  surface  than  in  a  dry  season.  Level 
the  sills  of  out-buildings,  if  thrown  up  by  the  frost. 
Clean  out  chimneys  by  burning  or  brushing  during 
wet  weather  before  the  dry  season. 


Work  ia  the  Hortiealtiiral  Departments. 


The  notes  of  last  month  were  intentionally  made 
with  a  wide  margin,  to  lap  over  into  May.  In  the 
crowded  condition  of  our  space,  we  are  obliged  to 
avoid  repetition  as  much  as  possible,  and  shall  this 
month  make  brief  mention  of,  or  omit  altogether, 
those  things  that  were  sufficiently  discussed  in 
these  columns  last  month.  It  is  always  best  to 
look  back  a  month  or  two  and  see  if  some  pre¬ 
vious  suggestion  is  not  worth  acting  upon  now. 


Orchard  and  Nurgery. 

Planting  is  generally  well  over  by  this  time,  but 
if  any  remains  to  be  done,  do  it  faithfully,  accord¬ 
ing  to  hints  previously  given.  The  later  the  season, 


the  more  chance  of  trees  drying  or  heating  in  trans¬ 
portation,  and  the  more  care  they  will  need  before 
planting.  Last  month  we  mentioned  the  burying 
of  trees  to  restore  them  if  dried.  We  have  seen 
this  work  wonders,  on  apparently  hopeless  eases. 
We  once  received  a  large  box  of  trees,  which  had 
been  long  packed,  in  warm  weather,  and  the  buds 
had  pushed  out  shoots  several  inches  long.  The 
trees  were  cut  back  almost  to  walking  sticks,  and 
planted.  They  all  lived,  and  in  autumn  were  well 
furnished  with  vigorous  limbs. 

Grafting  may  be  continued,  recollecting  that  when 
the  tree  has  started  to  grow,  the  bark  is  easily 
wounded,  and  slips  easily.  Set  root-grafted  stocks 
out  in  nursery  rows,  if  not  already  done,  and 

Budded  Stocks,  that  were  worked  last  year,  need 
cutting  back,  provided  the  bud  looks  fresh  and  the 
union  appears  to  have  been  formed.  The  stock  is 
not  to  be  cut  at  first  close  to  the  bud,  but  about 
three  inches  above  it.  This  leaves  a  support  to 
which  to  tie  the  rapidly  growing  shoot.  Rub  off  all 
the  buds  except  the  one  that  was  inserted. 

Seedling  Stocks  that  were  heeled  in  last  winter,  are 
to  be  set  in  rows  to  be  budded  at  the  proper  season, 
first  shortening  the  tap  root.  If  seeds  for  stocks 
are  not  planted,  lose  no  time  iu  putting  them  in, 
and  weed  them  when  they  come  up.  The  benefits  of 

Mulching  are  so  great,  that  it  will  pay  to  be  at 
some  trouble  to  apply  it  around  newly  planted 
trees.  Straw,  bog  or  salt  hay,  sawdust,  chips,  or 
any  similar  material  will  keep  the  earth  from  dry¬ 
ing,  and  if  a  dry  time  comes  will  save  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  watering.  An  account  of  the  regular  prac¬ 
tice  of  mulching  on  a  large  scale  was  given  in  an 
article  on  pear  culture  on  page  314  of  last  year. 

Plowing,  when  done  in  the  orchard,  should  only  be 
entrusted  to  careful  hands.  Use  short  whiffle- 
trees  to  the  plow  or  cultivator  and  pad  the  ends. 
It  is  customary  to  put  iu  carrots  or  some  hoed  crop 
between  the  rows  of  a  young  orchard.  The  war  with 

Insects  will  begin  this  month.  If  the  canker 
worms  have  ascended  the  trees,  we  know  of  no 
help  for  them.  The  tent-caterpillar  is  more  manage¬ 
able,  for  that  hangs  out  its  sign,  and  it  can  be 
readily  seen  where  he  is  to  be  found.  Remove 
every  nest,  not  only  those  found  in  the  orchard,  but 
from  the  wild  cherry  trees  which  they  are  apt  to  in¬ 
fest.  A  recent  (English)  Journal  of  Horticulture 
gives  the  following  new  remedy  for  the 

Bark  Scale. — A  strong  solution  of  soft  soap  is 
mixed  with  clay  and  made  as  thick  as  it  will  work 
with  a  brush.  The  whole  tree  is  painted  over  with 
this,  and  it  is  said  that  the  animal  is  unable  to 
to  survive  the  application.  We  think  this  worth  a 
trial,  as  we  have  seen  Indians  rid  themselves  of 
another  kind  of  parasite,  by  plastering  their  hair  up 
with  clay,  and  wearing  it  in  this  way  until  dry. 

Hvergreens  succeed  better  when  planted  this 
month  than  if  removed  earlier.  Nursery  trees  are 
quite  sure  to  live,  provided  their  roots  are  never 
allowed  to  dry.  When  practicable,  have  the  trees 
removed  on  a  lowery  or  damp  day.  If  they  are  to 
go  any  great  distance,  the  roots  should  be  covered 
with  damp  moss  as  soon  as  they  are  lifted.  If  the 
roots  of  any  kind  of  an  evergreen  once  get  dry,  it 
is  a  doubtful  case.  In  setting,  give  good  soil,  and 
if  any  addition  to  it  is  needed,  let  it  be  well  decom¬ 
posed  leaf  mould  or  muck.  Never  prune  off  the 
lower  branches  of  an  evergreen,  if  the  upper  ones 
overhang  the  lower,  shorten  them,  and  endeavor 
to  keep  the  tree  well  furnished  to  the  base  and  a 
perfect  pyramid.  A  few  large  stones  placed  over 
the  roots  are  better  than  stakes.  Give  well  estab¬ 
lished  evergreens.a  dressing  of  rich  compost. 

Seedlings  of  evergreens  and  all  other  forest  trees 
must  be  shaded,  as  noticed  last  month,  on  page  146. 


Fruit  CJarden. 

If  the  planting  of  dwarf  trees  is  still  to  be  done, 
observe  the  precautions  mentioned  under  the  head 
of  Orchard  and  Nursery,  last  month,  as  well  as  this. 
But  few  persons  in  this  country  have  the  courage 
to  make  good  shaped  trees,  for  to  do  this  requires 
a  more  severe  treatment  of  the  young  tree,  as  it 
comes  from  the  nursery,  than  most  are  equal  to.  In 


the  finest  dwarf  pear  orchard  we  have  seen,  the 
trees  were  all  cut  back  the  first  year  to  about  18 
inches  ;  of  course  quite  young  trees  were  planted. 
To  meet  this  want  of  proper  treatment  @f  dwarfs, 
we  have  published  Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden, 
noticed  elsewhere.  A  general  outline  of  the  course 
to  follow  to  produce  a  fine  pyramidal  or  bush 
shaped  dwarf  tree  we  described  in  Jan.,  last  year. 

Grape  Vines  may  yet  be  planted.  Brief  directions 
were  given  last  month.  In  most  localities  the  vines 
are  already  tied  to  the  trellis,  but  where  there  are 
late  frosts  it  is  better  to  leave  them  on  the  ground, 
where  they  can  be  protected.  In  putting  them  up 
after  the  buds  have  started,  there  is  great  danger  of 
injuring  the  young  shoots  by  careless  handling. 
We  get  many  letters  asking  how  to  train  the  vine. 
We  have  in  previous  volumes  given  the  principal 
methods,  and  cannot  repeat  the  same  articles  from 
year  to  year.  Any  one  who  has  only  a  few  vines, 
even,  should  have  some  good  treatise  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  We  refer  to  April  and  November,  1863,  and 
April,  1864,  for  illustrated  articles  upon  the  subject. 
Whatever  may  be  the  “system”  upon  which  a 
vine  is  to  be  trained,  it  must  first  be  prepared  for 
the  operation,  and  the  attention  of  the  cultivator 
must  be  devoted  to  getting  a  strong  plant  to  work 
upon.  The  proper  way  to  do  this  is,  to  let  a  young 
vine  grow  only  one  shoot  the  first  year.  The 
second  year  two  buds  are  to  be  permitted  to  grow. 
Those  who  begin  thus  will  have  a  vine  upon  which 
they  may  practice  any  kind  of  training  they  please. 

Layers  may  be  put  down,  and  cuttings  of  such 
varieties  as  can  be  propagated  in  the  open  air  may 
be  set  iu  a  well  prepared  nursery  bed. 

Baspherries  and  Blackberries  should  have  been 
planted  last  month.  An  article  will  be  found  on 
page  145,  April.  If  the  canes  that  fruited  last  year 
were  not  removed,  then  do  it  now,  and  thin  out 
those  which  grew  last  year  to  three  or  four  to  each 
stool,  reserving  the  strongest,  and  tie  up  to  stakes. 
This  of  course  does  not  apply  to  Black  Caps.  Keep 
down  weeds  and  suckers,  and  if  not  done  last  fall, 
dress  with  manure. 

Currants  will  do  all  the  better  if  the  plants  are 
well  mulched  before  dry  weather  At  the  first  sight 
of  the  currant  worm,  sprinkle  the  bushes  with  pow¬ 
dered  white  hellebore.  See  “Walks  and  Talks.” 

Insects  will  of  course  be  a  source  of  trouble.  See 
some  hints  under  Orchard  and  Nursery.  For  the 
Rose-bug,  often  so  destructive  to  grape  flowers,  we 
know  of  nothing  so  efficacious  as  hand  picking ; 
indeed  this  is  a  very  sure  way  with  all  the  larger 
insects  in  a  small  garden ;  an  hour  daily  devoted 
to  this  business,  will  be  time  well  invested. 

Strawbei'ries. — The  earlier  these  are  in  the  better, 
but  as  there  are  cases  where  it  is  better  to  plant 
now  than  not  at  all,  refer  to  the  directions  given 
last  month.  Where  the  plants  are  properly 
mulched,  pull  up  the  coarse  weeds  that  find  their 
way  through  the  mulch.  Beds  coming  into  fruit 
should  be  mulched  before  the  fruit  gets  of  much 
size.  Straw,  rough  hay,  or  corn  stalks  are  used. 


M.lt.clien  €5ar«ieii. 

We  here  again  follow  an  alphabetical  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  refer  to  last  month  for  articles  not  men¬ 
tioned  here,  as  well  as  for  the  earlier  treatment  of 
those  here  noticed.  See  select  list  of  seeds  given 
in  February,  and  see  advertisements  for  novelties. 

Asparagus. — Do  not  cut  from  a  bed  less  than 
three  years  planted.  In  cutting,  care  is  required 
not  to  injure  the  plant,  or  the  buds  that  still  re¬ 
main  dormant.  Slip  the  knife  down  between  the 
shoot  and  the  plant  and  cut  with  its  edge  slanting 
from  the  plant.  That  which  is  sent  to  market  is 
put  in  bunches  6  or  8  inches  in  diameter,  tied  with 
a  string  near  the  top  and  bottom,  and  the  lower 
ends  cut  square.  Keep  moist  to  prevent  wilting. 

Beans. — Plant  Early  Valentine  and  other  bush 
sorts  as  soon  as  frosts  are  over.  Nothing  is  gained 
by  planting  in  eold  soil.  Limas  are  still  more  trop¬ 
ical  in  their  habits  and  need  hot  weather.  For 
these,  and  all  other  pole  beans,  set  the  pole  first ; 
let  the  soil  be  rich,  and  put  a  half  dozen  beans,  with 
the  eye  down,  around  each  pole.  Those  started 
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•under  glass,  or  in-doors,  are  to  be  set  out  'when  the 
■weather  is  settled  and  ■\varm.  Poles  six  or  seven 
feet  out  of  the  ground  are  tall  enough.  The  mid¬ 
dle  or  last  of  the  month  is  quite  early  enough  for 
Limas,  in  most  places. 

Beets. — Thin  and  'weed  those  sovm  early,  and  so'w 
early  sorts  as  directed  last  month. 

Broccoli  and  Brussels  Sprouts. — Same  as  cabbage. 

Cabbage. — Sow  seed  of  the  medium  and  late  sorts 
in  the  open  ground.  As  soon  as  the  plants  appear, 
they  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  “  Ilea,”  an  in¬ 
sect  which  iu  some  places  renders  it  very  ditlicult 
to  raise  them.  A  sifting  of  ashes,  air  slacked  lime, 
or  soot  will  be  of  some  use.  Plants  raised  under 
glass  are  generalljf  ready  to  be  put  out.  Iu  trans¬ 
planting',  reject  such  as  have  malformed  roots,  or 
appear  unhealthy.  Set  the  smaller  kinds  two  feet 
apart  each  way.  Well  enriched  soil  (lime  with  the 
manure  is  useful)  and  frequent  hoeing  are  essential 
to  success.  A  bit  of  paper,  or  a  leaf  p)ut  around  the 
stem  at  setting,  will  keep  off  the  cut  worm  and  is 
worth.trying  where  the  number  to  be  set  is  not  large. 

Capsicums  or  Peppers  may  still  be  sown  under 
glass.  Do  not  set  out  plants  until  settled  warm 
weather,  and  then  give  them  a  favorable  exposure. 

Carrots. — Sow  Early  Horn  for  first  crop.  Weed 
and  thin  those  sown  last  month.  As  soon  as  the 
rows  of  young  carrots  can  be  seen,  pass  a  weeding 
hoe  between  them.  Thiu  to  four  or  six  inches. 

Caidifiower. — The  general  treatment  is  the  same 
as  cabbage.  They  need  a  very  rich  soil.  Those 
already  planted  should  have  frequent  hoeings.  For 
the  late  crop,  seed  maybe  sown  in  the  open  ground. 

Celery.  —  Sow  seeds  iu  the  open  ground.  Thin 
young  plants  started  under  glass  and  sh.ade  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  until  they  get  hardened. 

Cress  or  Pepper-grass. — Sow  for  succession. 

Corn. — The  principal  crop  should  not  be  put  in 
until  “  coni'.plautiug  time,”  but  a  small  patch  of  an 
early  sort  may  be  planted  to  take  its  chances. 

OiKumbers. — Plants  started  in  pots,  or  on  sods,  are 
to  be  set  in  hills  when  frosty  nights  are  over.  Have 
at  hand  some  kind  of  box,  or  cover,  to  protect  them 
during  the  night.  A  box  covered  with  auy  open 
fabric  wili  keep  off  the  bugs.  A  few  hills  may  be 
planted  in  the  hot-beds  or  cold  frames  as  soon  as 
other  things  are  out,  and  they  will  come  forward 
rapidly.  Sow  in  open  ground  when  well  warmed. 

Egg  Plants. — If  those  iu  the  hot-bed  get  too  large 
before  it  is  safe  to  put  them  out,  pot  them  or  trans¬ 
plant  to  another  bed.  A  warm  rich  place  should 
b«  chosen,  and  planting  out  only  be  done  when 
tii«re  is  prospect  of  continued  warm  weather.  . 

Herbs. — Sow  all  sorts  of  seasoning  stuffs. 

Kohlrabi. — Treat  like  cabbage. — Leeks. — See  April. 

Lettuce. — Transplant  from  frame  or  seed  bed  into 
rich  soil,  a  foot  each  way.  Sow  seeds  in  open  border. 

Martynia. — The  pods  of  this  are  fine  for  pickles. 
Sow  in  hills  three  feet  apart  at  corn  qAanting  time. 

Melom. — Treat  as  cucumbers.  Manure  iu  the 
hills,  which  should  be  at  least  6  or  8  feet  apart. 

Nasturtium. — Sow  in  warm  soil,  and  when  the 
qdants  are  up,  give  them  brush  to  climb  uqmn. 

Okra. — The  dwarf  does  best  at  the  North.  Sow 
where  it  is  to  stand,  iu  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  thin 
to  two  feet  in  the  rows.  Do  not  sow  until  June, 
unless  in  a  very  warm  place. 

Onions. — If  the  sowing  is  not  already  done,  at¬ 
tend  to  it  the  first  thing.  See  last  month. 

Parsley. — Sow  as  directed  last  month. 

Parsnip. — Sow  fresh  seed  early  in  deep  rich  soil. 

Peas. — Hoe  and  draw  the  earth  toivards  them. 
Supply  brush  before  they  fall  over.  Sow  hate  sorts 
and  put  in  a  row  of  dwarfs  when  there  is  space. 

Potatoes. — Finish  planting.  Hoe  those  that  are  up. 

Badishes. — Sow  seed  every  two  weeks  for  succes¬ 
sion.  Give  a  sifting  of  ashes  or  soot  to  the  young 
plants,  if  there  arc  any  signs  of  insects. 

Bhvharb. — Plants  set  last  fall  or  this  spring  need 
all  their  loaves.  Pull  from  established  qilants  only. 
Do  not  cut  the  leaves,  but  remove  them  with  a 


quick,  but  not  violent  pull  in  a  sidewise  direction. 
A  few  trials  will  make  one  quite  expert  at  it. 

Salsify. — Sow  early  and  treat  like  carrots. 

Spinach. — Hoe,  thin  and  weed  the  early  sown,  and 
put  in  seed  for  succession. 

Squashes. — The  bush  sorts  are  treated  the  same  as 
cucumbers  and  melons.  In  planting  the  running 
kinds,  the  whole  land  should  be  rich,  as  these  get 
much  nourishment  by  roots  thrown  out  at  the 
joints.  Plant  when  the  weather  is  warm,  and  give 
the  young  jjlants  every  protection  against  the 
striped  bug.  A  free  sifting  of  air  slaked  lime  will 
help  keeq»  off  the  striped  bug.  The  black  squash 
bug  that  comes  later  must  be  hand  picked. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — The  cultivation  of  these  at  the 
North  is  now  very  general.  If  plants  were  raised 
as  directed  last  mouth,  they  should  have  free  ven¬ 
tilation,  and  for  some  time  before  setting  out,  be 
exposed  entirely,  to  harden  them.  Plants  may  be 
bought  from  those  who  advertise  them,  and  they 
will  go  safely  by  express,  a  long  distance.  The  time 
of  jjlanting  varies  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
middle  of  June.  A  good  soil  and  plenty  of  manure, 
are  essential,  and  the  qdants  may  be  set  in  rows  or 
hills.  Planting  iu  rows  is  generally  qjreferred  in 
the  garden.  Sq^read  a  bountiful  dressiug  of  manure 
and  then  by  means  of  the  spade,  or  plowing  two 
furrows  together,  form  a  ridge  over  it  about  ten 
inches  high,  a  foot  wide  at  bottom  and  three  or 
four  inches  wide  at  the  top.  Uqson  this  ridge  the 
qjlants  are  to  be  set  16  inches  apart.  Set  them  by 
making  an  opening  with  a  trowel,  and  inserting  the 
qjlant  dou'u  to  the  first  leaf.  Water  the  holes  if  the 
soil  is  not  moist.  Where  there  are  more  rows  than 
one,  they  are  made  3  feet  apart  from  center  to  center. 

Tomatoes. — Those  under  glass  are  to  be  trans- 
qdanted  as  directed  last  month,  or  qsut  out — accord¬ 
ing  to  the  weather.  A  slight  frost  will  kill  the 
plant.  We  have  given,  in  a  basket  item,  a  kind  of 
shelter  that  may  be  employed  in  the  garden ;  a 
newspaper  tied  over  a  stick,  so  as  to  form  a  shelter 
will  keep  off  a  moderate  frost.  A  French  plan 
of  training  the  tomato  is  given  in  the  same  article. 

Turnips. — Early  turnips  are  among  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  vegetables  to  have  good.  They  are  generally 
sown  too  late.  Sow  as  soon  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked.  Dress  with  ashes  or  soot  as  soon  as 
uq5,  and  thin  and  hoe  as  soon  as  large  enough. 

Winter  Cherry. — Treat  the  same  as  tomatoes. 

Weeds. — Begin  early  if  you  would  be  master  of 
the  situation.  It  is  much  easier  to  destroy  a  young 
weed  than  an  old  one.  There  is  but  one  specific  to 
destroy  weeds,  and  that  is,  a  judicious  mixture  of 
hoe  and  “elbow  grease.” 


Flower  €5ardeii  asad  ILawsi. 

Those  who  have  garden  spots  in  cities  or  'villages 
must  have  noticed  what  a  sudden  increase  there  is 
in  the  number  of  gardeners  each  spring.  These 
chaps,  “  garners  ”  they  call  themselves,  go  about 
“making  gardens,”  and  usually  kno'vv  about  as 
much  about  it  as  the  spade  they  carry  with  them. 
They  can  do  a  wonderful  amount  of  mischief  in  a 
short  time  iu  a  border  containing  perennials.  They 
break  up  and  scratch  over  the  surface,  leaving  it  so 
that  it  looks  neat,  charge  a  round  qorice,  and  de¬ 
part,  taking  along  with  them  any  nice  plants  that 
can  be  carried  off,  which  are  sold  at  the  next  place 
where  they  do  a  job.  There  are  some  decent 
men  in  this  spring  gardening  business,  but  we 
have  known  many  worthless  vagabonds.  On  page 
188  we  have  said  something  about 

Annuals. — The  limited  list  there  given  contains 
only  the  indispensibles.  For  other  varieties  consult 
the  catalogues  of  the  seedsman.  In  sowing,  it  is 
well  to  reserve  a  part  of  the  seed,  to  guard  against 
faiiure.  The  sowing  of  the  remainder  at  a  later 
day  will  prolong  the  flowering  season  of  those 
things  which  do  not  keep  long  iu  bloom. 

Edgings  are  required  to  give  a  neat  look  to  the 
garden.  Edging  tiles,  so  much  in  use  abroad,  are 
but  little  known  here.  ■  Box  is  the  generally  used 
material,  but  is  not  hardy  far  north  of  New  York. 
Old  box  is  to  be  reset  when  it  gets  too  ragged,  or 


thin  below.  Break  the  old  plants  up  so  as  to 
leave  a  bit  of  root  to  each,  and  set  anew,  leaving 
the  tops  about  3  inches  above  the  surface.  Cuttings 
are  sometimes  used,  but  as  all  are  not  sure  to  grow, 
it  is  not  safe  to  make  edging  from  them.  It  is 
better  to  leave  the  cuttings  in  a  nursery  bed  for  a 
year,  and  then  use  the  rooted  ones.  Ivy  maq'  be 
trained  to  make  a  neat  edging, and  Thrift,  Moss  Pink, 
and  Stone  Crops  are  used  more  or  less. 

Bedding  Plafits  will,  for  the  most  part,  go  out 
this  month.  Every  one  must  have  Verbenas,  Sal¬ 
vias,  and  Heliotropes.  The  number  of  plants 
now  sold  by  florists  as  bedders,  is  large,  and  we  re¬ 
fer  to  their  catalogues  for  the  list.  In  sowing  seeds 
do  not  forget  to  qsrovide  for  the  future  in  the  way  of 
Perennials  and  Biennials. — These  are  best  sown  in 
a  reserve  bed,  where  they  will  be  out  of  sight,  but 
not  out  of  mind.  Delphiniums,  Pentstemons, 
Aquilegias,  Phloxes,  Foxgloves,  Hollyhocks,  and 
others,  are  easilj’’  raised  in  abundance,  and  there  is 
always  the  chance  of  getting  some  new  variety 
among  the  seedlings.  Among  the 
Bulbs  for  spring  planting,  Japan  Lilies,  and  Glad¬ 
ioluses,  are  the  most  used,  and  with  them  alone  a 
great  show  may  be  made.  Then  there  are  the  bril¬ 
liant  Tigridia,  or  Mexican  Tiger  Flower,  the  Am- 
ayllis  or  Jacobean  Lily,  Oxalises,  and  other  desir- 
able  bulbs  sold  at  this  season.  Not  forgetting  the 
Tuberose^  the  most  fragrant  of  all  garden  favorites. 
Bulbs  that  have  been  well  keqfi,  should  be  set  in 
rich  soil.  Plant  offsets  by  themselves  to  make 
flowering  bulbs  for  another  year.  One  is  surer  of 
flowers  if  ho  buys  bulbs  forwarded  in  pots. 

Label  everything,  but  especially  those  bulbs  and 
roots  that  are  to  be  taken  uq:)  in  autumn.  A  smooth 
pine  stick  smeared  with  white  lead  and  written 
with  a  lead  pencil  will  last  for  a  single  season.  Do 
notneglect  to  seize  upon  every  favorable  place  to  set 
Climbers. — If  too  late  to  put  out  perennial  ones, 
sow  annuals,  such  as .  the  finer  Ipomeas,  Cypress 
Vine,  Sweet  Pea,  Canary  Bird  Flower.  It  is 
rather  late  to  start  Cobsea,  Lophospermums,  and 
Maurandias  from  the  seed,  but  small  plants  may 
be  had  of  the  florists. 

Dahlias  are  to  be  started  if  it  has  not  been  al¬ 
ready  done.  Put  in  a  hot  bed  or  frame,  and  cover 
the  roots  with  earth.  If  there  is  no  glass,  put  in  a 
warm  spot  out  of  doors  and  cover  over  at  night  to 
keep  them  warm.  When  the  buds  start,  divide 
the  roots  so  as  to  have  a  root  to  each  bud. 

Spring  Bulbs,  as  they  pass  out  of  flower,  should 
not  be  disturbed  so  long  as  their  leaves  continue 
green  and  vigorous.  When  they  fade,  lift  them. 

iJoMs.— The  slugs  must  be  syringed  with  whale 
oil  soap,  and  the  bugs  picked  by  hand.  Turn  the 
tender  sorts  from  their  pots  into  the  borders. 

Lawns  will  need  to  be  mowed  as  soon  as  the  grass 
is  long  enough  to  be  cut  by  machine  or  scythe,  and 
Evergreen  trees  may  be  planted  uqaon  the  lawn  and 
in  the  grounds,  as  directed  under  Orchard  and 
Nursery. 


©reeii  ansi  Hot-Houses. 

The  amateur  should  be  in  no  haste  to  bring  bis 
plants  out  of  doors.  The  time  for  doing  this  mii.st 
be  governed  by  the  character  of  the  season,  and  it 
is  better  to  be  much  too  late  than  a  little  too  early. 
If  the  plants  are  properly  inured  by  abundant  ven¬ 
tilation,  they  will  be  prepared  for  the  change,  and 
will  not  mind  it.  The  hardiest  things,  such  as 
roses  and  the  bedding  plants,  should  come  out  first. 
There  are  many  things  that  iiiay  be  turned  out  of 
their  pots,  others  do  better  to  have  the  pots  plung¬ 
ed  in  the  border  uq)  to  their  i-ims.  When  a  pot  is 
plunged,  put  some  coal  ashes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,  to  prevent  worms  from  finding  their  way  into 
the  pot.  The  house,  in  summer  time,  too  often 
presents  a  desolate  and  neglected  appearance. 
With  a  slight  shade  and  abundant  ventilation  there 
are  many  things  that  do  better  if  left  in  the  house. 
Among  the  things  to  turn  into  the  border,  are 
Fuchsias.  These  are  very  fine  when  grown  to  a 
tall  stem  for  the  purpose  of  ornamenting  the  bor¬ 
der.  They  will,  of  course,  require  stakes.  Likewise 
Abutilons,  striatum  and  venosum,  make  fine  plants 
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in  the  garden ;  the  onlj'  trouble  is,  they  are  apt  to 
get  too  large,  but  they  are  so  easily  continued 
from  cuttings  that  small  plants  can  always  be  had. 

Laiitanas,  grown  with  a  tree-like  head,  are  always 
among  the  showiest  things  in  the  garden.  These 
are  usually  treated  as  bedding  plants,  but  the  best 
way  is  to  grow  them  to  a  single  stem,  pot  in  the 
fall,  and  winter  in  a  green-house.  Most  of  the 

Cactuses  bloom  in  summer,  and  they  make  a  great 
show  when  plunged  in  a  snnny  place  in  the  border. 

Sedums  of  all  kinds,  including  Grassula,  Eochea, 
and  Sempervivum,  as  well  as  Mesembryanthemums, 
and  other  plants  of  like  character,  may  be  made  to 
produce  a  most  grotesque  effect,  if  i^lauted  out  on 
a  rock  work.  They  stand  any  amount  of  dryness. 

Cuttings  should  be  made,  to  keep  up  a  good  stock 
of  young  and  thrifty  plants.  Hard  wooded  plants, 
that  are  difficult  to  strike  from  mature  wood,  will 
often  do  so  easily  from  the  young  growth. 

Whatever  plants  are  left  in  the  house  should 
have  daily  attention  as  to  watering,  syringing  at 
night,  and  ventilation. 


CoM  Cwrapery. 

The  manure  placed  over  the  outside  boialers  last 
fall,  is  to  be  forked  in,  and  if  the  dressing  of  ma¬ 
nure  was  omitted  then,  give  one  now.  The  manner 
of  suspending  the  vines  while  breaking,  was  de¬ 
scribed  last  month.  The  time  for  starting  them 
must  be  governed  b^'  the  season,  as  it  is  not  desira¬ 
ble  that  they  should  commence  their  growth  until 
it  can  be  continued  without  interruption  by  cold 
weather.  Warmth  and  moisture  cause  the  buds  to 
start,  and  these  conditions  are  under  the  control  of 
the  cultivator.  If  the  outside  temper.ature  contin¬ 
ues  unfavorable,  keep  the  house  cool  by  ventila¬ 
tion.  When  growth  begins,  the  temperature  of  the 
house  may  gradually  reach  85°  at  mid-day,  opening 
only  the  upper  ventilators.  Keep  sufficient  moist¬ 
ure  in  the  air  by  syringing  the  vines,  and  sprinkling 
the  floor.  When  the  shoots  have  sufficiently  ad¬ 
vanced,  select  the  best  for  fruiting  and  next  year’s 
wood,  and  rub  out  the  rest  —  observing  that  all 
handling  of  the  vines  must  be  done  with  great  care, 
now  that  the  new  growth  is  young  and  tender. 

Apiary  in  May. 

The  season  is  a  notably  late  one,  and  so  the  flow¬ 
ers,  that  supply  honey  which  the  bees  rely  upon 
for  bringing  out  their  early  swarms,  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  usual  time,  and  swarms  will  be  late. 
Many  of  the  counsels  given  for  the  past  month 
will  be  found  applicable  to  the  early  part  of  this, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  continue  feeding  light  stocks 
up  to  the  time  of  abundant  bloom.  Unfavorable 
weather  at  the  time  of  the  blossoming  of  fruit  trees 
may  cut  oflf  the  supply  of  honey  from  this  source, 
and  though  bees  may  be  in  no  danger  of  perishing, 
yet  the  raising  of  brood  may  be  suspended,  and  the 
drones,  should  many  have  been  raised,  may  bo  kil¬ 
led,  in  order  to  save  stores.  This  would  only  oc¬ 
cur  in  strong  hives  which  commenced  the  season 
with  abundant  stores,  and  which  in  a  time  of  dearth 
of  bee  pasturage  would  consume  large  amounts  of 
honey.  Such  hives  should  be  fed  if  they  need  it,  espe¬ 
cially  if  drones  appear,  for  if  it  is  necessary  to  kill 
the  first  stock  of  drones,swarmingis  greatly  delayed. 

Swarms  may  be  thrown  off  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  month,  if  the  weather  is  very  favorable.  Have 
nice  clean  hives  prepared — ^not  freshly  painted — 
and  at  least  be  ready  to  hive  them  should  any  come. 
The  full  blossoming  of  white  clover  is  the  usual 
warning  of  the  approaching  of  the  swarming  sea¬ 
son.  The  combs  ought  to  be  frequently  examined 
to  discover  queen  cells,  which  look  very  much  like 
peanuts,  and  entirely  different  from  any  other  cells. 
They  may  be  found  upon  edges  of  comb,  or  upon 
edges  of  holes  in  the  plates  of  comb  up  among  the 
brood.  The  old  fashioned  hives  being  inverted 
after  quieting  the  bees  with  smoke,  the  combs  may 
be  quite  thoroughly  examined  without  much 
trouble.  In  the  movable  comb  hives  the  whole  in¬ 
terior  is  easily  examined.  When  discovered,  the 
queen  cells  are  the  surest  indication  of  a  swarm 
soon  to  come.  There  are  usually  several,  and  the 
discovery  of  one  not  sealed  over,  is  no  indication 


that  there  are  not  sealed  ones  nearly  ready  to  hatch. 

Swarms  issue  during  the  warm  part  of  the  day, 
any  time  after  the  bees  get  well  at  work  in  the 
fields.  When  the  queen  leaves,  she  takes  all  the 
old  and  mature  young  bees  that  are  about  the  hive 
at  the  time,  leaving  those  at  work  abroad  to  return 
and  keep  up  the  establishment.  It  is  the  old  queen 
that  leaves,  and  she  does  so  as  soon  as  a  new  one  is 
ready  to  take  her  place,  which  she  knows  by  a 
peculiar  piping  sound  made  by  the  young  queen  for 
a  few  hours  before  her  debut.  A  swarm,  if  let  alone, 
will  usually  settle  close  by  on  some  tree  or  bush, 
and  unless  the  sun  comes  to  shine  upon  it,  will  rest 
some  hours,  giving  ample  time  to  hive  it.  A  bag 
or  box  may  be  held  under  it,  and  the  bees  being 
very  heavy  with  honey  may  be  easily  jarred  off  and 
into  the  receptacle,  whence  they  may  be  poured 
out  upon  a  sheet  and  guided  into  the  hive.  There 
is  little  fear  of  their  stinging,  and  one  may  handle 
them  carefully  with  bare  hands  and  with  impunity. 

When  hived,  all  the  bees  should  be  made  to  enter, 
the  hive  carried  immediatehj  to  its  stand,  and  a 
shade  of  some  sort  put  up  to  screen  it  effectually 
from  the  sun.  It  is  much  more  work  to  hive  in  the 
movable  combs  than  the  box  hive.  It  is  usually  the 
least  trouble  to  put  the  swarm  in  a  light  box  or 
box  hive,  and  transfer  to  the  other,  towards  even¬ 
ing.  To  get  straight  combs,  elevate  one  end  of  the 
hive  30° — with  the  bottom  board  of  course — keep¬ 
ing  it  perfectly  level  the  other  way.  When  the 
combs  are  started  the  whole  length  of  the  frames, 
it  may  be  let  down.  Many  who  use  movable  combs 
will  prefer  artificial  swarms.  The  idea  that  such 
are  not  as  good  has  probably  arisen  from  dividing 
before  the  stock  was  snfficiently  strong,  thereby  not 
seenring  as  many  bees  as  are  usual  in  a  natural  first 
swarm.— Surplus  honey  boxes  may  be  put  on  when 
apple  trees  are  in  full  bloom;  seldom  earlier. 
- —  w— - 

Four  Premium 

SEWING  MACHINES! 

Take  Your  Choice. 

In  order  to  concentrate  the  business  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble,  we  have  hitherto  limited  our  offers  for  Premium 
Sewing  machines  to  two  or  three  kinds.  Many  have  de¬ 
sired  other  machines,  not  offered.  We  take  pleasure  in 
announcing  tliat  we  have  now  made  arrangements  to  offer 
/nur  double-thread  machines,  viz. :  the  Wlieeler  & 
Wilson,  the  Florence,  the  Flias  Howe,  and  the 
Grover  &.  Baker.  We  have  had  each  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  in  use  in  our  own  family,  and  can  endorse  every 
one  of  them  as  good.  They  have  each  their  pecuiiari- 
ties,  which  are  set  forth  by  the  manufacturers  from  time 
to  time  in  our  advertising  columns,  and  in  the  circulars, 
etc.,  which  they  furnish  ;  but  they  all  work  so  well,  that 
if  we  owned  any  one  of  them  only,  we  would  not  give 
ten  dollars  to  exchange  it  for  any  other  one. 

We  say  further,  that  we  would  not  part  with  the  last 
one  of  the  four,  whichever  kind  it  might  chance  to  be, 
and  have  no  machine,  for  $500.— Does  this  look  like  a 
wild  statement?  Let  us  see  ;  The  $500  could  be  invested 
in  U.  S.  Bonds,  and  bring  perhaps  $36  a  year  interest. 
The  sewing  in  one  large  family  can  seldom  be  done  by 
two  full  days  a  week  of  steady  hand  sewing,  or  4  months 
in  a  year.  But  with  any  one  of  these  machines  a  woman 
can  sew  at  least  eight  times  as  fast  as  by  hand,  but  al¬ 
lowing  for  all  the  basting,  etc.,  call  it  only  four  times  as 
fast.  Then  with  a  sewing  machine  three  out  of  four 
months  sewing  can  be  easily  saved  !  Can  any  one  hire  and 
board  a  seamstress  three  months  for  $36  ?  We  know, 
that  any  one  of  our  $55  to  $60  sewing  machines  pays 
for  itself  every  year,  with  us.— Then,  there  is  another  im¬ 
portant  consideration.  The  cramped  chests,  the  rounded 
shoulders,  tlie  deformed  spines,  the  injured  eyesight,  all 
so  common  among  those  wlio  sew  much  with  tlie  needle, 
are  avoided  by  those  who  use  a  machine.  The  benefit 
in  tills  respect  by  far  outweighs  the  cost  of  the  machine. 

So  rnucli  for  what  we  think  and  know  about  sewing 
macliines.  Tlie  kinds  named  above  have  been  used  in 
turn,  and  have  all  increased  in  favor. 


filaiiy  may  get  a  Machine  free'. — We  always  advise 
every  man  who  asks  our  opinion,  to  get  some  good  ma- 
cliine  for  his  house,  even  if  he  has  to  sell  an  acre  of  land 
to  do  it.  Our  Premium  offers  have  furnished  a  great 
number  of  machines  without  cost  to  tlie  recipients,  and 
many  more  may  still  get  them.  Every  now  and  then 
somebody  sends  in  a  list  of  70  names,  saying  it  was  gath¬ 
ered  in  far  less  time  than  expected. — There  are  many 
credits  on  our  premium  book,  of  partly  names  enough, 
wliich  might  be  filled  up  this  month.  Any  energetic 
person  can  raise  an  entirely  new  club,  and  get  a  sewing 
machine  in  a  week  or  tw'o.  The  paper  is  good  enough 
and  beautiful  enough,  to  induce  people  to  take  it,  and 
many  will  subscribe  to  help  out  a  premium  club.  The 
money  sent  from  each  of  a  thousand  neighborlioods  to  the 
humbugs  we  have  this  year  exposed,  would  have  paid 
for  a  large  club  of  subscribers. — Let  many  of  our  readers 
take  hold  of  the  sewing  machine  or  other  premium  this 
month.  Tlie  70  names  wilt  soon  be  gathered.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  we  shall  not  ba  strenuous  about  the 
chance  lack  of  a  name  or  two  from  the  70  required. 


- — — — »»»= - - - 

TWO  MONTHS 


yet  remain  for  all  who  want  any  of  the  general  premiums 
in  the  table  below,  to  secure  them.  During  April  several 
entirely  new  lists  have  been  made  up,  and  many  lists 
under  way  have  been  filled.  A  thousand  others  can  do  tlie 
same  this  month.  We  have  several  hundred  partially 
completed  lists  on  our  Premium  Record,  wailing  for  a 
few  more  names  only.  With  the  five  numbers  of  tliis 
volume  to  show  what  tills  paper  is,  it  will  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  secure  subscribers.  One  subscriber  informs  us 
that  the  exhibition  of  that  poultry  picture,  on  page  149  of 
April  number,  created  so  much  interest  in  a  company 
where  he  happened  to  be,  that  he  started  a  club  at  once, 
and  soon  added  names  enough  to  secure  a  desired 
premium.  A  notice  elsewhere  announces  a  choice  of 
four  Sewing  Machines, — We  can  not  spare  room  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  premiums  which  are  all  very  good,  but  will 
send  a  full  Bcscriptlve  Sliect  free  to  all  desiring  it. 


Table  of  Premiums  and.  Terms, 

For  Volume  26.  gg. 

Open  to  all— No  Competition.  S  2 

TO 

Names  of  Premium  Articles.  j _ 

1—  Goon  Books— terms  below* . 

2—  Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds).  ..$5  00 

3—  Fiower  Seeds  for  a  Famiiy  (100  kinds)..  $.5  00 

4r-Nur3ery  Stock  (anv  Kinds  desired) . $20  00 

5—  Iona  Grape  Vines  (12  of  No.  1)  . $18  00 

6—  Concord  Grape  Vines  (100  of  No.  1)...$12  00 

8 —  Japan  Liiies  (12  Buibs) .  $6  00 

9—  Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening . $6  .50 

10— American  Cyclopedia . .$80  00 

12— W or  cester’s  Great  I  llustrat’d  Dictionar y$I2  00 

1,3— Any  back  Volume  Ag’ncKtGrn'st,  I  .ai  $173 

141— Any  Two  back  Volumes  do 


1.5— Any  Three  do 

16—  Any  Four  do 

17—  Any  Five  do 

18 —  Any  Six  do 

19—  Any  Seven  do 

20—  Any  Eiglit  do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


2I-V0I3.  XVI  to  XXIV  ,  .  .  .. 

23—  The  County  Election,  Steel  Plate  Col’d.$10  00 

24 —  Halt  in  the  Woods  do  do . $10  00 

2.5— Morton’s  best  No.5  Gold  Pen,  Silver  Case.$4  50 

29— Best  Family  Clothes-Wringer . 410  00 

.30— Doty’s  Wastiing  Machine . $12  00 

31—  Tea  Set  (Best  Silver  Plated) . $30  00 

43—  Sewing  Machine  (Orooer  <1:  Baker).... 00 

44 —  Sewing  Machine  (Florence) . $63  00 

32—  Sewing  Machine,  (Wheeler  &  Wilson). .$35  00 

.33— Sewing  Machine  (tVilcox  &  Gibbs) . $.55  00 

34— Sewing  Machine  (Elias  Howe) . $60  00 

33—  Melodeon  (Best  Four  Octave) . $67  00 

36— Melodeon  (Best  Five  Octave) . $112  00 

3’7— Piano,  7-Octave  (Steinway  &  Sons) _ $000  00 

,38— Barometer  (Woodrirtf’s  Mercurial) . $12  00 

,39— Barometer  (Woodruff’s  Mercurial) . $18  00 

40—  The  Aquarius,  or  Water  Thrower .  $11  00 

41 —  Buckeye  Mowing  Machine  No.  2 . $123  00 

42—  Allen’s  Patent  Cylinder  Plow . $20  50 


ai 

33 

100 

92 

6,5 

38 

40 

338 

65 

20 

26 

82 

38 

44 

50 

57 

64 
72 
60 
60 
32 

58 

65 
240 
270 
270 
270 
270 
290 
300 
450 
1500 

70 

95 

65 

480 

100 


[^iVo  chargeis  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  of  the 
articles  in  this  Premium  List.  The  1, 2,  3,  8, 

and  13  to  25,  are  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States  and  Territories^  free  of  all  charges.  The  other 
articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving 
the  manufactory  of  each.  Every  article  offered  is 

warranted  new  and  of  the  very  best  mamtfacture, 

*  Premium  1,— (jOOc?  Books.— Any  person  sending  25  or 
more  subscribers,  may  select  I3ook.s  from  pages  200, 201,  202, 
203,  to  the  amount  of  10  cents  for  each  name  sent  at 
$1;  or  to  the  amount  of  30  cents  for  each  name  sent 
at  the  (ten)  club  price  of  $1.20  each:  or  to  the  amount  of  00 
cents  for  each  name  at  $1.50.  This  Isoily  for  clubs  of  25 'dV 
more,  The  Books  sent  by  mall  or  express,  prepaid  bfj  H's. 
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[Only  for  May  and  June,  1866,] 

Special . . .  Extra 

PREMIUMS 

FOR 

One  Subscriber. 

Everyljody  can  get  one  of  These. 

One  Hundred  Thousand  Subscribers  was,  until  recently, 
our  highest  aim,  but  that  point  was  easily  secured  some¬ 
time  ago,  and  we  are  going  so  rapidly  towards  1 50,000 
that  we  have  set  that  down  as  tlie  figure  for  this 
Quarter  Century  Volume.  We  intended  to 
make  it  a  superior  volume,  and  the  general  testimony  of 
our  readers  is,  that  this  is  being  splendidly  accomplished. 
The  first  five  numbers  contain  204  pages,  instead  of  the 
standard  160,  and  the*  engravings  are  certainly  large, 
beautiful  and  instructive,  while  so  far  they  count  up  near¬ 
ly  200,  large  and  small.  The  character  and  style  of  many 
of  these  engravings  is  scarcely  equaled  by  any  of  the 
Illustrated  Journals  in  the  Country.  Well,  why  should 
not  tlie  cultivators  of  our  country  have  a  beautiful  and 
tasteful  journal,  as  well  as  a  practical  one. — We  tliink  our 
readers  will  agree  that  the  reading  matter  has  been 
valuable  so  far. — We  mean  to  make  the  rest  rf  the 
volume  at  least  equally  valuable.  Do  we  say  too  much 
then,  in  asserting  by  advertisement  or  otherwise,  that  this 
25th  volume  will  be  abundantly  worth  the  small  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  to  every  one  who  can  be  informed  of  its  char¬ 
acter  and  persuaded  to  subscribe  for  it  ? 

But  about  the  150,000  subscribers.  A  single  name 
more  from  each  of  a  small  part  of  our  present  readers 
will  do  tlie  work.  The  paper  will  pay  those  induced  to 
take  it.  'Will  the  reader  please  send  one  of  these  names  ? 
■  As  an  acknowledgement  of  any  such  favors,  we  propose 
to  send  one  of  the  following  books  (whichever  may  be  de¬ 
sired)  to  any  one  who  will  forward  the  name  and  pay  of 
one  subscriber  for  this  volume.  (Tins  is  only  for  names 
received  between  May  Island  June  30th— none  before  or 
after— and  we  can  only  send  to  those  who  specify  which 
book  is  wanted  for  each  name.)  The  books,  one  for  each 
subscriber,  will  be  delivered  at  our  office,  or  sent  free 
(post-paid)  wlierever  desired.  Of  course  two  names  will 
be  acknowledged  by  any  two  books  desired,  three  books 
for  three  names,  and  so  on.  These  names  can  not  count 
in  the  general  premium  iist  (on  page  169).  That  list  will 


also  be  continued  to  June  30. 

******* 
Premiums  (Post-paid.)  Forallo/]866 — $1.50. 

A  — The  Rural  Annual  for  1866 . For  One  Subscriber 

B  —The  Rural  Register  for  1866.  ..For  One  Subscriber 

C  — American  Bird  Fancier . For  One  Subscriber 

D  — American  Rose  Culturist . For  One  Subscribro 

E  — Bement’s  Ralibit  Fancier . For  One  Subscriber 

E  — Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper’s) . For  One  Subscriber 

G  — Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist. .  .For  One  Subscriber 

H — Flax  Culture,  Complete . For  One  Subscriber 

I  — Hop  Culture,  Complete . For  One  Subscriber 

K. — Onion  Culture,  Complete . For  One  Subscriber 

E  — Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . For  One  Subscriber 

M — Richardson  on  the  Dog . For  One  Subscriber 

N  — Tobacco  Culture,  Comi)lete . For  One  Subscriber 

********** 


The  above  are  all  neatly  bound  in  colored  paper  covers. 
The  Rural  Annual  and  Rural  Register  are  wanted  in 
every  family.  Tlie  eleven  others  are  each  wanted  by  a 
large  cl.ass.  The  books  on  Flax,  Hops,  Onion,  and 
Tobacco  Culture,  are  the  best  works  on  these  several  sub¬ 
jects  that  ever  have  been  produced,  and  are  very  valuable 
to  every  one  growing  the  smallest  quantity  of  any  one  of 
these  crops.  See  further  descriptions  of  the  above  books, 
in  the  list  on  pages  201,  202,  203.  We  have  electrotype 
and  stereotype  plates  of  all  these  works,  and  can  supply 
all  copies  c.alled  for. 

Here  then  is  an  opportunity  for  everybody  wlio  desires 
one  or  more  of  these  to  get  them  without  expense,  by 
simply  soliciting  the  subscription  of  a  neiglibor  or  ac¬ 
quaintance.  The  back  numbers  of  tliis  volume  of  the 
Agriculturist,  of  whicli  new  editions  are  how  in  iiress, 
will  be  sent  to  all  subscribers,  as  soon  as  the  names  are 
received,  and  the  premium  books  will  be  promptly  sent  to 
the  address  given  for  them. 


IX ew  Yorlf  Live  Stock  Slarkefs. — 
Beef  Cattle.— The  supply,  though  variable,  has  been 
about  an  average  one,  and  prices  are  just  about  the  same 
as  a  month  ago.  or  equivalent  to  15c(316c  per  lb.  dressed 
weight  for  good  cattle,  and  from  that  down  to  12c'5)13c 
for  poor  grades.  Some  very  good,  17c(5iI8  .. .  Rlilcli 
Coivs  still  lend  downward  ;  few  are  willing  to  pay  $70 
for  a  good  cow,  with  the  high  price  of  feed  and  danger  of 
the  Rinderpest.  Prices  r,ange  from  $30(a)$40  for  poorest 
to  fair ;  $50(n)$65  for  medium  to  pretty  good  ;  $65(3$80 
for  really  good  milkers  with  calf  by  llieir  sides,  and  a 
few  extras  at  higher  rates. . . .  Veal  Calves  are  coming 
in  very  freely,  and  prices  are  down  to  6c,(Sllc  per  lb.  live 
weight  for  poor  to  very  good.  “Bobs”  are  only  sold  on 
the  sly. . . .  Slieep  and  liambs  have  been  in  full  sup¬ 
ply  and  are  lower  ;  shorn  6)^cf<i)8c  per  lb.  live  weight,  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality  ;  wooled  .sheep  lc(a)l)Ac  higher.  Spring 
Lambs  bring  $5  to  $8  each,  according  to  size  and  quality. 

. . .  .I,ive  Hogs  are  in  excess  of  the  demand  ;  prices, 
9c(3lOXc  per  ft.  live  weight,  according  to  quality. 


For  other  Jlarkels  and  Prices,  see  page  191. 


Containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Nulls  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  small 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Xlte  “One  Sul»scril>ei*  Premiums,” 

on  this  page,  are  worthy  the  attention  of  every  one.  A 
book  or  two,  or  more,  can  be  obtained  without  expense, 
wliile  doing  a  good  thing  for  others — for  any  one  led  to 
become  a  reader  of  a  journal  like  this  will  surely  be 
benefited.  If  we  had  the  money  in  subscriptions,  which 
has  been  sent  to  swindlers  the  present  year,  and  which 
would  not  have  been  sent  had  the  swindled  been  readers 
of  this  journal,  we  should  now  be  printing  at  least 
250,000  copies. 

ISeware  ojFStrang'er  “  Agents  ”  for 
tlie  Agriculturist. — We  hear  from  a  few  distant 
towns  that  certain  strangers  have  appeared  in  some  local¬ 
ities,  representing  themselves  as  the  employed  “  travel¬ 
ing  agents  ”  of  this  and  other  journals,  and  exhibiting 
forged  certificates  and  receipts  from  the  publishers,  giv¬ 
ing  them  authority  to  act.  They  exhibit  samples  of  the 
papers  obtained  through  news  agencies. — We  send  out  no 
traveling  or  other  agents,  and  autliorise  no  one  to  sign 
receipts  outside  of  the  office,  and  allow  no  one  to  take 
subscribers  under  the  regular  rates. — Whenever  any  sucli 
swindler  appears,  he  should  be  promptly  arrested  and 
brought  to  account.  Our  only  agents  are  those  who 
voluntarily  raise  premium  clubs  where  they  are  known  so 
well  as  to  be  trusted.  Our  premiums  are  open  to  all  alike. 

Soiling  Cattle. — The  best  treatise  that  has 
ever  been  published  on  this  subject  in  this  country,  is  the 
Essay  of  Hon.  .Tosiah  Quincy.  It  has  been  for  some¬ 
time  out  of  print,  b\it  we  are  happy  now  to  have  it  in  our 
power  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers  and  to  supply  them 
too.  It  is  neatly  bound  together  with  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  author  by  Edmund  Quincy.  Price  $1.25. 

IBook  on  Mamires. — Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson, 
as  Chemist  to  the  Connecticut  State  Agricultural  Society, 
thoroughly  investigated  the  variouscommercial  fertilizers 
offered  in  the  markets  of  that  Stale.  He  gave  in  his  re¬ 
ports  very  clear  and  succinct  statements  of  the  theory 
of  manures,  and  rules  for  judging  of  the  quality  of  those 
offered  for  sale,  and  of  the  quality  of  articles  of  manuria! 
value  which  an  agriculturist  may  be  able  to  obtain. 
These  reports  are  published  in  an  octave  volume  of  178 
pages,  and  contain  a  great  amount  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  manures,  peat,  muck,  etc.,  which  can  be  obtained 
from  no  other  source.  Price  $1..50. 

Valiialile  l.ist  of  IBookt^.  —  A  nearly 
complete  list  of  all  the  books  published  in  this  country,  on 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  and  some  others,  will  be 
found  on  pages  200  to  203  of  this  paper,  with  brief  descrip¬ 
tions  of  a  part  of  them.  (This  has  been  in  type  for  sever¬ 
al  months,  but  set  aside  to  make  room  for  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  others.)  The  list  will  not  only  be  a  valuable 
aid  in  selecting  books  for  present  use,  but  ahso  worthy  of 

preservation  for  future  reference. - The  prices  are  not 

nearly  so  high  as  the  cost  of  paper  and  labor  would  de- 
m.and,  these  being  at  least  double  former  rales,  while  the 
average  advance  on  the  books  in  the  list  referred  to  is  not 
25  percent.,  or  one-quarter,  above  the  lowest  old  prices, 
— One  can  hardly  make  a  better  investment  than  to  place 
before  his  family  a  stock  of  good  books  referring  to  his 
own  business.  Five,  ten,  twenty-five,  or  fifty  dollars  worth 
of  books  put  into  a  boy’s  hands  will  fill  his  liead  with 


ideas,  set  him  to  thinking,  and  do  more  toward  his  future 
success  in  life,  than  a  thousand  dollars  laid  up  on  interest 
for  him.  The  latter  may  give  him  more  capital  to  starton, 
but  with  a  good  stock  of  ideas  and  a  developed  mind,  he 
will  do  far  better  in  life  with  a  much  smaller  money  cap¬ 
ital  to  begin  with.  “It  is  the  mind  that  makes  the  man," 
and  the  store  of  thoughts,  and  the  exercise  of  the  think¬ 
ing  .and  reasoning  powers,  are  wffiat  make  the  mind. 
Whal  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  great  farming  and 
gardening  and  fruit  growing  Interests  of  this  country,  if 
every  cultivator  had  one  acre  less,  and  its  value  laid  out 
in  a  library  of  books  about  his  business.  Would  it  not 
often  keep  his  boys  out  of  bad  company,  and  tend  to  their 
refinement  ?  Would  it  not  dignify  the  calling  in  the  eyes 
of  his  family  and  of  liimself,  furni.sh  food  for  thought 
while  engaged  in  daily  toil,  and  by  the  hints  and  sugges¬ 
tions  derived,  ^promote  the  profit  of  his  labors  ?  The 
subject  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

IXew  IBook  oat  Teat. —Peat  is  exciting 
mucli  interest,  both  in-regard  to  its  use  as  fuel,  and  to  its 
great  value  as  a  manure,  for  an  amendment  to  soiis,  and 
as  an  ingredient  in  composts  ;  and  wo  are  happy  to  an¬ 
nounce  as  in  press  a  compact,  practical  and  popularly 
scientific  treatise  covering  this  whole  subject,  by  Prof. 
Samuel  W.  Johnson,  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
Yale  College.  It  will  probably  be  ready  June  1. 

Coiaittry  Eifc,  bj'  Robert  Morris  Copeland. 
This  is  a  handsome  volume  of  over  900  pages,  printed  on 
fine  paper  and  well  illustrated.  Its  scope  includes  farm¬ 
ing,  gardening,  green-house  and  grapery  culture,  window 
gardening,  and  in  short  there  seems  to  be  scarcely  a  sub¬ 
ject  connected  with  rural  life  that  is  not  treated  upon.  It 
is  valuable  as  a  work  of  reference  for  any  of  these  sub¬ 
jects,  and  so  far  as  we  liave  examined  it,  its  teachings 
appear  to  be  plain  and  sound.  Tlie  present  is  the  fifth, 
and  greatly  enlarged  edition.  Price  by  mail  $5. 

ISonrs  at  Homo. — This  valuable  mtigazine, 
valuable  because  instructive,  interesting,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  safe  one  for  every  family,  has  added  to  its  already 
long  list  of  first  class  contributors,  the  names  of  “Ik 
Marvel,”  (Donald  G.  Mitchel),  “Timothy  Titcomb,” 
(Dr.  J.  G.  Holland),  and  Rev-.  Dr.  Bushnell  See  p.  199. 

Hy  Vineyard  at  EakoTiew.— This  is 
tlie  title  of  a  new  work  upon  Grape  Culture,  and  gives 
an  account  of  the  failures  and  successes  of  a  novice  in 
grape  growing.  Works  that  give  us  the  personal  ex¬ 
perience  of  tile  writer  have  a  charm  about  them  that  no 
abstract  treatise  can  possess,  and  wliile  In  this  work 
personal  matters  are  not  given  an  undue  prominence, 
there  is  sufficient  of  narrative  to  be  interesting.  The 
author  has  no  pet  theories  or  systems,  but  gives  a  straight¬ 
forward  account  of  what  he  did  and  how  he  did  it,  and 
tells  the  whole  in  a  stj’le  which  is  at  the  same  time  clear 
and  pleasing.  The  author  withholds  his  name  in  order 
to  avoid  the  annoyance  of  correspondence,  to  which  every 
one  is  subjected  who  allows  his  name  to  appear  in  print 
as  the  raiser  or  cultivator  of  anything.  We  may  stale 
that  lie  is  a  cultivator  of  experience,  and  is  perfectly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  manner  in  which  grapes  are  grown  in  the 
successful  vineyards  of  the  West.  He  gives  us  a  clear 
account  of  the  methods  actually  practised  in  those  local¬ 
ities  where  vines  are  grown  for  their  fruit.  The  method 
of  pruning  and  training  is  illustrated  by  engravings.  We 
predict  a  wide  popularity  for  this  little  work,  as  it  is  just 
the  book  many  have  been  looking  for.  Price  $1.35. 

Siimlry  Humlmg's. — Here  again  wc  have 
a  fresh  lot  of  hundreds  of  letters,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  especially  the  distant  West,  detailing  the  loss  of 
money,  enclosing  circulars,  “  confidential  ”  letters,  gr.and 
lottery  schemes,  tickets  for  magnificient  prizes,  etc., 
etc.  The  req\iests  for  answers  are  so  numerous  that  it  is 
Utterly  impossible  to  write  to  a  quarter  of  those  who  ask 
us  to  do  so,  and  they  will  please  accept  this  excuse.  The 
tickets  drawing  splendid  prizes,  sent  to  us  for  collection, 
usually  for  our  own  benefit,  w’ould,  if  genuine,  give  us  a 
profit  of  a  clear  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  after  repeated  trials  we  have  not  found  a  single 
one  of  these  “  tickets,"  or  “  certificates  ”  worth  paying 
for.  Take  an  example  :  A  subscriber  sends  us  $5.25  with 
a  ticket  that  calls  for  a  splendid  “  English  Patent  Time 
Keeper.”  We  call  again  and  again  on  the  operator,  but 
the  “boss”  is  never  in— “lias  stepped  out  a  minute  or 
two,  but  will  soon  lie  in.”  We  wait  an  hour  at  a  time 
but  he  never  comes, — rather  the  real  swindler,  with  whom 
we  are  really  talking,  never  acknowledges  himserf  the 
party.  But  by  a  little  subterfuge  we  ascertain  that  this 
“  time-keeper”  Is  a  little  card  with  figures  and  lines,  etc. 
The  thing  may  cost  a  dime,  and  is  worth  nothing.— 
Another  ticket  calls  for  a  “sewing  machine"  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  $5.25.  After  repeated  calls,  as  before,  we  find  It 
a  little,  almost  or  quite  worthless  thing,  offered  by  another 
dealer  for  $2,50.— Another  $5.25  ticket  calls  for  a  “  large 
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silver  Butter  Cooler  with  Revolving  Dish  a  leaden 
mass  with  hardly  a  six-pence  worlh  of  silver  covered 
over  the  article.  (See  page  147  of  April  Agriculturist.) 

- Here  is  another  case,  just  like  scores  vve  have  looked 

after  :  “  Charles  K.  Park  4-  Co.'s  Watch  and  Jewelry,  81 
Nassau  Street,  New  York,"  sends  out  very  plausible  cir¬ 
culars  and  tickets  for  sundry  articles,  watches,  etc. 
Sundry  subscribers  send  us  the  required  sum  ($1.72)  to 
get  the  prizes  drawn,  and  we  go  often  there.  Result: 
There  is  nobody  at  81  Nassau- st.  who  will  acknowledge 
the  name  Chas.  K.  Park  &  Co.,  and  no  sign  of  any  such 
party  in  the  whole  building.  This  is  the  case  with  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  letters,  complaints,  circulars, 
etc.,  sent  to  us.— We  repeal  that :  It  is  not  safe  to 

SEND  MONEY  TO  ANY  PAUTY  ADVEHTISINQ  BY  CIROULAKS 
AND  OFFERINO  TICKETS  OF  ANY  KIND,  NO  MATTER  HOW 
SPLENDID  THE  OFFERS  MAY  PRETEND  TO  BE. -  Som?  of 

the  swindlers  are  noticed  in  other  items  in  this  paper  ;  we 
have  not  room  for  further  particulars. — We  will  only  ask 
our  readers  to  continue  to  talk  about  this  subject  among 
their  neighbors,  and  show  them  wliat  is  published  in  this 
and  especially  in  the  previous  two  numbers.  If  the 
people  can  be  generally  enlightened,  the  swindling  tribe 
will  be  compelled  to  stop  their  nefarious  operations  for 
want  of  patronage. — The  immense  amount  of  business 
they  h,ave  been  doing  the  past  few  months  is  almost 
beyond  credence.  Millions  of  circulars  have  been  sent 
out,  and  among  the  multitude  reached,  enough  simple 
hearted,  trusting  persons  have  been  found  to  pay  all  ex¬ 
penses  and  give  large  profits.  On  an  average  not  one 
dollar’s  worth  has  been  returned  for  each  tendred  dollars 
forwarded  to  them  1 1  We  speak  understandingly. 

“  Mow  did.  they  get  my  Name  ?  ’* — 

This  question  is  frequently  asked,  by  the  hundreds  who 
send  us  samples  of  circulars,  “  confidential  letters,” 
etc.,  they  have  received  from  swindling  concerns  in  this 
city  and  elsewhere.  Some  write  that  their  names  are  re¬ 
corded  no  where  else  in  this  city  but  on  our  books,  and 
must  have  been  obtained  therefrom.  This  is  a  mistake  : 
we  allow  no  one  except  those  writing  tlie  mail  wrappers 
to  have  access  to  our  letters  and  books  for  any  purpose 
whatever  ;  and  we  may  add,  that  any  circulars  or  other 
documents  ever  found  put  into  tlie  Agriculturist,  are  put 
there  after  the  papers  have  gone  into  the  mails,  usually 
at  the  place  of  delivery. — The  fact  is,  there  is  a  class  of 
men  engaged  in  gathering  names  from  all  over  tlie 
country.  (We  have  before  us  an  offer  to  furnish  us  a  list 
of  the  names  and  P.  0.  addresses  of  “  25,000  practical, 
responsible  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  at 
$2  per  1000.”)  Duplicate  lists  of  these  names  are  sold  to 
all  who  will  buy  them,  and  thus  tlie  humbug  operators 
secure  all  the  names  they  desire.  One  operator  printed 
1,200,000  swindling  circulars  of  the  same  kind.  Indicating 
that  his  collection  of  names  must  be  a  pretty  large  one. 
One  swindler  often  runs  several  schemes,  sending 
his  different  circulars,  at  different  times  to  the  same 
person  ;  but  coming  from  anotlier  locality  and  address, 
and  for  a  different  object,  the  deception  is  not  noticed. 
We  recently  heard  of  a  case  where  two  swindlers  agreed 
to  trade  lists  of  some  twenty  thousand  names,  and  then 
quarreled  about  the  terms.  Pity  they  don’t  all  fall  out 
and  have  a  “Kilkenny  Cat”  war. 

Tlie  Mead  at  Aiidei’soiiTille. — The  N. 

Y.  Tribune  Association  has  done  a  special  favor  to  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  Thirteen  thousand  soldiers 
who  perished  in  the  terrible  prisons  at  Andersonville, 
Geo.,  by  issuing  in  neat  but  cheap  form  (25  c.)  a  record 
of  the  names  of  all  who  died  and  were  buried  there.  Of 
these,  12,367  died  in  1864,  and  653  in  1865.  The  names  are 
arranged  alphabetically  in  Stales,  for  convenient  re¬ 
ference— Ihe  regiment,  company,  rank,  and  also  the  im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  death  being  given  with  each  name. 

What  are  Seeds  ?— Official  Mecisioa. 

—A  gentleman  of  this  city  wished  to  send  some  Hickory 
nuts  to  a  friend  at  the  West,  and  attempted  to  mail  them 
at  the  N.  Y.  City  Post-office.  They  were  refused  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  not  seeds,  and  an  appeal  w  as  made 
to  the  P.  0.  Department  at  Washington,  which  sustained 
the  lemarkable  decision  of  the  N.Y.Postmaster.  We  quote 
from  the  reply  of  tlie  Department :  “  The  case  as  sub¬ 
mitted  by  you,  in  whicii  you  claim  that  ‘  Hickory  Nuts’ 
should  be  classed  as  seeds  under  the  20th  Sec.  of  the  Act 
of  1863,  has  been  carefully  considered,  and  the  Dep.art- 
ment  is  of  the  opinion  that  such  cannot  lawfully  be  clas¬ 
sed  under  the  see.  and  act  referred  to  ;  that  said  act  in¬ 
cludes  such  seeds  as  are  distributed  by  the  Agricultural 
Bureau  of  the  Interior  Department,  and  none  other.” — 
This  strikes  us  as  a  most  extraordinary  decision,  and  it 
will  interest  our  friends  at  the  West,  w'ho  are  making 
every  endeavor  to  clothe  their  treeless  prairies  with 
forests  and  wind-breaks,  to  know  that  the  seeds  of  the 
most  u.se  to  them  are  not  seeds  at  all  in  tlie  eye  of  the 
law.  Nuts  are  shut  out  of  the  mail  because  they  are  not 


distributed  by  the  Agricultural  Bureau  1  Who  ever  knew 
the  Agricultural  Bureau  to  send  so  useful  a  thing  as  tree 
seeds  ? — But  as  this  is  the  standard  by  which  the  law  is  to 
be  interpreted,  why  don’t  tlie  national  seed  shop  send  out 
a  catalogue,  and  let  us  know  what  are  seeds  and  what 
.are  not.  Antiquated  peas,  well  known  squashes,  and 
all  such  things  may  be  sent  ad  libitum.  A  friend  of  ours 
down  in  New  Jersey  gets  a  good  share  of  chicken  feed 
from  the  Agricultural  Bureau,  and  all  through  the  mail, 
but  tree  seeds  to  be  sent  West,  are  refused  1 

Knox’s  y00«Strawberry.  —  “  Novice.” 
We  have  not  seen  this  plant  in  fruit,  but  the  testimony  of 
good  judges  is  altogether  in  its  favor.  Aside  from  that, 
we  plaee  great  reliance  upon  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Knox  himself,  whose  business  is  to  grow  fruit  as  well 
as  plants,  and  he  only  grows  the  varieties  which  pay. 

Mug'S  in  Peas. — C.  Couant,  Barnstable  Co., 
Mass.  The  bug  in  the  pea  comes  from  an  egg  laid  in  the 
pea  when  it  is  young.  The  egg  hatches  out  a  grub, 
which  finally  changes  to  .a  beetle.  Scalding  the  peas,  be¬ 
fore  planting,  will  kill  beetles. 

Flax  and.  Hop  GJrowing. — By  far  the 

best  practical  treatises  on  these  subjects  are  those  issued 
in  cheap,  condensed  form,  containing  everything  connect¬ 
ed  with  their  culture,  curing,  etc.,  with  many  illustra¬ 
tive  engravings.  Plax  culture  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
post-paid,  for  50  cents,  and  Hop  Culture  for  40  cents. 

“  Eye  Sliarpeners.” —  There  are  sundry 
articles  advertised  under  this  and  similar  names,  and  sev¬ 
eral  write  to  ask  our  opinion  of  them.  Our  opinion  is, 
that  the  less  people  tinker  their  own  eyes  and  watches 
the  better  it  will  be  for  both  delicate  instruments.  If 
ope  has  a  valuable  watcli  he  is  quite  careful  to  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  skillful  workman,  and  we  advise  them  to 
pursue  the  same  course  with  their  eyes. 

A  CJreat  Waste— Save  the  Mristles. 

— Tons  of  bristles,  for  which  many  thousands  of  dollars 
would  be  gladly  paid  by  brush  manufacturers,  are  an¬ 
nually  wasted  throughout  the  United  States.  Here  is  a 
chance  for  farmer’s  boys  to  “do  good  and  make  money.” 
Whenever  a  hog  is  slaughtered,  pick  out  the  bristles,  tie 
them  in  a  bunch,  the  but-ends  all  one  way,  and  sell  them 
to  the  country  store-keeper,  who  will  find  a  ready  market 
for  them  in  this  city.  See  advertisement  for  them. 

“  Free  Martins  ”  are  twin  heifers  with 
with  bull  mates.  There  are  numerous  instances  of 
their  breeding,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  barren. 

The  “Meno  Oil  and  Eand  Coin> 
pany.”—“  Accidents  will  sometimes  happen  in  the 
best  regulated  families,”  says  Dr.  Lore,  Editor  of  the 
Northern  Christian  Advocate,  in  speaking  of  our  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  above  company’s  advertisement  last  month. — 
Well,  it  was  a  little  singular,  to  say  the  least,  that  after 
rejecting  many  thousands  of  dollars  from  petroleum  ad¬ 
vertisements,  the  very  first  company  we  did  admit,  failed 
before  the  paper  was  fully  printed.  ILappily,  however, 
no  one  lost  a  dollar  by  that  advertisement.  Every  dime 
invested  by  outsiders  was  carefully  refunded  by  the 
projectors  of  the  enterprise  who  went  into  it  in  good 
faith,  and  with  the  best  prospects.  We  greatly  regret 
that  causes  entirely  outside  of  the  merits  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  itself,  led  to  a  suspension  of  operations,  for  had  it 
gone  on,  we  are  confident  that  all  of  us  who  had  a  share 
in  it,  would  have  reaped  a  rich  harvest.  The  truth  seems 
to  be,  that  neighboring  enterprises,  jealous  of  the  large 
plans  and  excellent  prospects  of  the  Reno  Company, 
combined  to  produce  an  unexpected  run  upon  the  bank¬ 
ing  house  of  Messrs.  Culver,  Penn  &  Co.,  who  were  most 
largely  interested  in  the  Reno  Company,  which,  with  the 
sudden  fall  in  the  value  of  oil,  and  of  property  connected 
with  it,  led  to  the  suspension  of  the  new  enterprise.  The 
funds  of  the  Company  were  kept  separate,  liowever,  and 
as  stated  above,  every  investor  received  back  all  he  had 
paid  in.  This  confirms  what  we  stated  last  month  with 
regard  to  the  good  character  and  honesty  of  the  men  we 
had  to  deal  with,  which  was  the  basis  of  our  confidence. 

Plants  Nametl. — We  have  several  times  re¬ 
quested  those  who  send  plants  to  be  named,  to  take  a 
little  care  with  the  specimens.  Often  several  specimens 
are  put  into  an  envelope  without  any  paper  between 
them,  and  reach  us  a  mass  of  fragments,  which  it  would 
puzzle  the  most  ardent  “  reconstructionist  ”  to  put  to¬ 
gether.  Hereafter  we  shall  throw  all  such  specimens 
aside,  as  we  cannot  waste  time  in  trying  to  make  them 
out....F.  P.  Le  Fevre,  Union  Co.,  Pa.  Malvaviscns 
arboreus,  sometimes  called  Achania,  a  very  fine  green¬ 
house  shrub _ Mrs,  J.  B.  Davis,  Ashtabula  Co.,  0.  The 


purple  flower  is  Spiked  Willow  Herb,  (Epilobium  an- 

g-iist//'o/i!t7n),  the  othertoo  much  broken _ M.  E.  Wake- 

man,  some  species  of  Eupatorium,  but  the  lower  leaves 
are  needed  to  determine  which  one. ...  L.  P.  B.,  Weston, 
Vf.  Potentilla  fruticosa,  or  Shrubby  Cinquefoil,  yellow: 
Gentiana  quinquejlora,  the  Five-flowered  Gentian,  blue, 
and  the  other  probably  Spiranthes  cernuua . . . .  L.  T. 
Prill,  Decatur  Co..  Ind.  The  white  flower  is  Chelone 
glabra,  or  Turtle-head,  the  red  one  Monarda  didyma.  Bee 
Balm,  and  the  other  is  Hibiscus  militaris . , . .  W.  S, 
Draper,  Osage  Co.,  Kansas.  Two  species  of  (Enothera, 
or  Evening  Primrose.  (E.  speciosa,  the  small  one,  and 
CE.  Missourie^isis,  the  large  one. 

Transactions  of  tlac  Illinois  State 
Horticultural  Society,  lf56S.  —  Proceedings  of 
the  10th  Annual  Meeting. — This  neat  volume  of  66  pages 
gives  the  discussions  of  the  wide-awake  horticulturists 
of  Illinois,  and  is  useful  as  embodying  their  present 
views  of  fruits  and  kindred  matters.  The  western  hor¬ 
ticulturists  are  a  genial  people,  and  when  they  get  to¬ 
gether,  many  sound  and  some  sharp  things  are  said,  all 
of  which  are  faithfully  recorded  in  this  volume.  Price, 
by  mail,  50  cents.  We  have  ordered  some  for  our  readers- 

Field  Culture  of  Strawlierries.— 

The  following  plan  is  practised  in  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J., 
as  given  in  the  Report  of  the  West  Jersey  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’ Association  :  “  The  old  plan  of  planting  and  culti¬ 
vating  is  still  the  only  one  which  meets  with  approval 
here.  It  is  that  of  setting  in  rows  five  feet  apart,  and 
from  ten  to  eighteen  inches  in  the  row,  according  to  the 
vigor  of  the  variety,  and  training  into  beds  from  three  and 
a  half  to  four  feet  wide,  and  covering  in  the  early  part  of 
winter  with  fine  stable  m.anure.  After  picking  they  are 
sometimes  cleaned  and  allow-ed  to  fruit  a  second  season, 
though  it  is  becoming  common  to  pick  them  but  a  single 
year,  it  being  considered  less  expensive  to  raise  a  new 
than  to  clean  an  old  bed,  and  that  the  former  will  yield 
a  larger  crop  ;  though  the  Lady  Finger  is  reported  in 
Beverly  to  pick  far  better  at  its  fourth  fruiting,  if  well 
cared  for,  than  in  any  previous  year.” 

Eimc  Wasli  for  4&ut-I>oor  lJse.“ 

“  Chamberlain,”  of - County,  Pa.,  writes  :  “  I  want  a 

lime  wash  for  fences,  buildings,  etc.,  of  a  neutral  color. 
We  are  enveloped  in  black  cinder  here,  and  whitewash 
makes  too  glaring  a  contrast,  severe  on  the  eyes  in  sum¬ 
mer.” — A  good  whitewash  is  made  by  diffusing  through 
the  milky  lime  a  lime-soap,  which  is  insoluble  in  water. 
To  m;ike  it.  slake  the  lime,  and  while  at  the  hottest  add  a 
small  quantity  of  tallow,  or  other  grease,  and  stir  thor¬ 
oughly.  Half  a  pound  to  the  peck  of  lime  is  enough. 
To  such  a  wash  any  common  coloring  matter  might  be 
added— as  ochre,  burnt  umber,  lampblack,  Prussian  blue 
or  a  mixture  to  suit  the  taste. 

In-Moor  Wliite-wasls. — To  lime  for  a 
pailful  of  white-wash  add,  while  slaking,  %  pint  common 
linseed  oil  ,and  a  handful  of  fine  salt.  Good  for  out-doors 
also.  Another  in-door  wash  is  :  2  lbs  French  white,  I  oz. 
best  white  glue.  Sotik  the  ghie  in  cold  water,  and  dis¬ 
solve  it,  heating  the  water  carefully,  to  rather  tliin  gluey 
consistency  ;  add  this  to  Ihe  whiting,  stirred  up  in  hot 
water,  and  thin  for  use  witli  hot  water  also. 

Tlie  ISest  Carrot  tor  Stoclc.  —  J.  B. 
Hallet.  We  prefer  the  Long  Orange.  Plow  deep.  Sow 
in  rows  30  inches  apart ;  thin  6  to  8  inches  apart ;  cul¬ 
tivate  with  horse  hoes  or  cultivators,  and  keep  free  from 
weeds.  You  do  not  give  your  St.ate.  If  you  are  located 
at  the  East,  it  would  probably  be  best  to  put  tlie  rows  20 
inches  .apart,  for  you  will  be  likely  to  give  more  hand 
culture.  The  soil  must  be  in  prime  order. 

Tlie  Early  Horn  Carrot. — The  Long 
Orange  Carrot  is  out  of  place  in  the  garden  ;  it  should 
give  place  to  the  Early  Horn,  which  is  also  known  as  the 
Dutch  Horn  and  Early  Dutch.  It  is  of  the  best  quality 
for  the  table,  is  early,  and  from  its  shape  is  readily  pulled. 

Plants  to  Hrow  in  tSae  Siaa^lc. —  All 

the  broad-leaved  evergreens  will  do  in  the  shade  of  trees, 
provided  the  roots  of  the  trees  do  not  exhaust  the  soil. 
Kalmias,  Rhododendrons,  Daphne,  Tree  Box.  Ivy,  Vin¬ 
cas,  etc.  Sweet  Violet,  Hepaticas,  some  of  the  Campa¬ 
nulas,  Dicentra,  Bloodroot,  and  several  of  the  herbaceous 
Spir»as  and  Saxifrages  will  do  well. 

Caterpillars  Nests.  —  W.  B.atty,  Dela¬ 
ware  Co.,  Pa.  The  nests  sent  are  those  of  the  Ba.sket 
or  Drop  worm,  figured  in  Nov.  1864.  The  eggs  mention¬ 
ed  and  illustrated  in  the  January  Agriculturist  belong' 
to  an  entirely  different  and  usually  more  abundant  insect, 
the  Tent  Caterpillar.  Cutting  the  nests  off  and  burning 
them,  is  sound  in  theory,  and  efficient  in  practice. 
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Soiling;  Cows— Will  it  I»a,y?— James 
Burgess,  of  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  a  small  farm,  and 
wants  to  make  tlie  most  of  it,  and  to  liave  as  few  interior 
fences  as  possible.  He  calls  for  the  testimony  of  those 
experienced  in  soiling  cows.  We  liope  it  may  be  given 
in  detail.  Our  own  experience  has  been  irregular  and 
only  goes  part  way,  consisting  in  cutting  and  feeding 
clover,  lodged  oats  nearly  ripe,  also  other  grain,  and  corn 
sewed  for  fodder,  during  some  weeks,  including  most  of 
July  and  August,  for  several  seasons.  The  cows  were 
kept  up  and  had  the  range  of  a  yard  a  few  hours  daily, 
and  the  fodder  was  cut  so  as  to  have  at  least  some  hours’ 
sunning  if  practicable  before  feeding,  being  fed  oc¬ 
casionally  two  or  even  three  days  after  cutting.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  very  satisfactory,  and  we  have  seen  fine  dairy 
herds  that  never  browsed  grass  in  the  field  in  Iheir  lives. 

I*eat  as  Fuel. — On  page  179  will  be  found 
an  interesting  article  on  this  subject,  in  which,  however, 
our  correspondent  in  his  enthusiasm  is  led  into  some  in¬ 
accuracies  of  statement,  especially  in  regard  to  the  value 
of  Hr.  R— ’s  15  acres  of  peat.  The  best  uncondensed 
peat  can  hardly  be  estimated  as  worth  more  than  good 
fire  wood  cord  for  cord,  and  peat  shrinks  in  drying,  so  as 
to  occupy  but  to  its  original  bulk.  The  richer  the 
peat,  the  more  it  shrinks.  Throughout  the  article  the 
distinction  between  compressed  and  simply  dried  peat  is 
mucli  lost  sight  of,  hence  the  statements  are  loose.  This 
note  should  have  followed  the  article  in  question. 

Triclaiiia  isi  IPorlc  and  in  News¬ 
papers. — In  the  N.  Y.  Daily  Times  of  Feb.  5th,  1864, 
there  appeared  an  account  of  the  death  of  one  person 
and  the  illness  of  three  others,  from  eating  ham  infested 
by  Trichina  spiralis,  and  the  statements  of  the  article 
fortified  by  the  sworn  testimony  of  several  physicians. 
The  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  during  the  month  of  February, 
1866,  quoted  two  articles  from  foreign  journals  giving  ac¬ 
counts  of  “great  consternation  in  Germany,”  and  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  de-population  of  a  German  town  by 
Trichina  disease.  On  February  18th,  1866,  the  Chicago 
Sunday  Times  published  an  article  with  a  displayed 
heading,  reminding  one  of  the  dispatches  after  a  great 
battle.  Parts  of  this  heading  were:  “ Alarming  Micro¬ 
scopic  Revelations.”  “  Terrible  Fatality  of  Ihe  Disease,” 
etc.  The  article  was  evidently  made  up  by  a  person  not 
familiar  with  the  subject,  and  contained,  among  other  en- 
gravings,one  of  a  full  grown  Trichina,  extruding  its  young 
alive  from  an  orifice  near  its  head.  Then  in  the  N.  Y. 
Tribune  of  March  10,  1866,  we  have  an  elaborate  article 
to  w  hich  especial  attention  is  called  by  an  editorial  in  the 
same  issue.  This  essay  was  a  careful  posting  up  of  the 
subject,  apparently  by  a  foreigner,  or  at  all  events  by 
one  who  ignored  all  American  facts  and  writers.  Aside 
from  those  above  referred  to,  articles  of  minor  import¬ 
ance,  and  containing  truth  and  error  in  varying  propor¬ 
tions  appeared  in  the  Agricultural  and  other  papers. 
That  such  accounts  should  have  an  effect  upon  the 
public  mind  is  not  strange,  and  the  readers  of  the  Ag-ri- 
culturist  began  to  present  their  requests  that  we  should 
tell  them  the  facts  in  the  case.  Last  month  we  gave 
them  a  plain,  unsensational  account  of  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter,  by  a  thoroughly  competent  physician.  It  was  pi  e- 
sented  as  a  collection  of  established  scientific  facts,  with¬ 
out  any  reference  to  what  its  effect  might  be  upon  any 
business  interest.  It  seems  that  the  pork  interest  has 
been  affected  by  these  .accounts,  and  interested  parties 
are  trying  to  make  it  appear  that  the  whole  thing  is  a 
humbug,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Trichina  dis¬ 
ease.  We  know  that  the  Trichina  does  exist,  and  we 
believe  that  it  is  best  for  people  to  know  just  what  it  is, 
rather  than  to  have  their  fears  excited  by  some  partly  un¬ 
derstood  evil.  Measly  pork  i)as  long  been  known,  and  is 
equally  to  be  avoided  with  that  containing  Trichines, 
yet  a  writer  who  cautions  people  against  that  form  of 
diseased  meat,  may  do  so  without  suspicion  of  wishing  to 
bring  down  the  price  of  pork.  From  our  article  upon 
the  subject  we  have  nothing  to  retract,  because  it  had  no 
other  object  tlian  to  present  facts  ;  but  tw'O  of  tiie  daily 
papers  seem  to  take  a  different  view  of  their  publications. 
The  Daily  Tribune  of  March  21th  says  :  “  It  is  pretty  ev¬ 
ident  that  interested  parties  have  had  much  to  do  with 
the  story  of  diseased  pork.”  Which  shall  we  believe, 
the  Tribune  of  March  10th  or  March  24lh,  and  which  of 
its  .statements  are  “interested.”  —  ?  —  The  N.  Y.  Times 
of  March  26th  has  an  article,  the  chief  characteristics  of 
which  are  flippany  ami  unfairness,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  turn  the  whole  thing  into  ridicule.  As  the  writer 
seems  less  desirous  of  giving  the  public  facts  than  of 
helping  the  pork  trade,  we  have  only  to  say  that  the  ham 
which  produced  the  fatal  results  so  graphically  described 
In  the  Times  in  1864,  was  an  American  ham.  Ten  cases 
of  Trichina  disease,  one  of  which  proved  fatal,  are 
recorded  by  medical  authorities,  as  having  taken  place 
in  N.  Y.  City,  and  the  names  of  the  physicians  under 
whose  observation  they  occurred,  will  be  given  to  the 
Tirnes’  writer  if  he  wishes  to  verify  our  statement.  This 
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we  deem  sufficient  .warrant  for  the  remark  in  our  article 
of  last  month,  that  “  the  number  of  cases  reported  in  this 
country  show  that  it  exists  here  to  an  extent,  which, 
though  not  to  a  degree  to  cause  alarm,  is  sufficient  to  de¬ 
mand-attention.”  We  have  thus  given  the  subject  tlie 
“  attention”  our  retiders  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  un¬ 
til  some  new  developments  appear,  we  may  dismiss  it. 

Xiclc  Kemedy  for  Sheep. — ^An  ex¬ 
perienced  English  shepherd,  after  looking  about  our  city 
markets,  hands  us  the  follow  ing  :  I  see  among  the  many 
sheep  that  come  to  market  here,  many  that  have  loose 
tags  of  wool  hanging  from  their  coat.  On  examining 
them,  I  find  them  infested  with  ticks.  This  causes  the 
sheep  to  bite  themselves,  which  loosens  small  portions 
of  the  wool  at  the  root,  and  contact  of  the  sheep  with 
one  another  rubs  it  out.  There  is  an  excellent  remedy 
for  this  evil,  which  I  have  long  used  and  will  give : 

Sheep  Dipping  Composition. — For  100  sheep  or  lambs, 
take  3  lbs.  of  white  arsenic  pulverized,  boil  it  well  In  40 
or  50  quarts  of  soft  water,  with  as  much  as  15  or  20  lbs. 
of  soft  soap.  When  well  boiled  and  stirred  together,  add 
water  enough  to  make  the  whole  200  quarts,  which  istwo 
quarts  for  each  sheep. — .4s  soon  as  the  sheep  are  sheared, 
the  licks  will  generally  go  upon  the  lambs,  therefore  it  is 
Important  to  dip  the  entire  flock,  and  I  can  assure  all  flock- 
masters  it  will  repay  them  tenfold.  The  best  way  to 
perform  the  dipping  is  to  have  a  tub  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  about  5  feet  long  and  2>^  or  3  feet  high  ;  let  it  be 
narrower  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  Provide  a  lid 
that  will  fall  back  upon  two  stakes  driven  in  the  ground, 
and  rest  in  a  sloping  position.  On  these  lids  there  should 


be  slats  about  %  of  an  inch  square,  nailed  about  two 
inches  apart.  One  man  takes  the  sheep  by  the  head  and 
fore  legs,  another  by  the  hind  legs,  and  they  dip  it  into 
the  tub  which  contains  sufficient  liquid  to  submerge  the 
sheep.  The  head  is  carefully  kept  from  going  into  the 
bath.  Here  the  sheep  is  held  for  about  half  a  minute, 
and  it  is  then  thrown  out  upon  the  lid,  and  rubbed  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  over  the  slats,  and  the  locks  of  wool 
wrung,  so  that  the  liquid  shall  as  far  as  possible  drain  off 
and  flow  back  into  the  tub. 

Medical  Ad'vertiseinents — Horrid 
Busiitess ! — On  no  rational  ground,  except  that  of 
sheer  ignorance,  can  we  explain  the  fact  that  many  pro¬ 
fessedly  religious  journals,  and  others  that  claim  to  be 
respectable,  continue  to  admit  a  certain  class  of  medical 
advertisements.  Some  of  these  published  in  leading  re¬ 
ligious  papers  even,  covertly  advertise  the  worst  possible 
“private  medicines.”  A  subscriber,  in  a  recent  note  to 
the  Agriculturist,  well  remarks  “  that  the  medical 
quacks  do  not  receive  their  due  share  of  attention.  There 
is  probably  no  one  thing  so  readily  seized  upon  as  the 
prospect  of,  or  an  offeredreinedy  for  disease.  The  suffer¬ 
ing  invalid,  with  his  judgment  impaired  perhaps  by  dis¬ 
ease,  becomes  a  re.ady  dupe,  and  the  more  terrible  or 
probably  incurable  the  disease,  the  more  eagerly  he 

swallows  the  bait.” - But  passing  by  the  general  run  of 

quack  medicines,  we  refer  now  to  a  specific  class.  In  a 
chance  number  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  N.  Y. 
Dailies,  or  one  so  considered,  and  patronized  by'a  large 
class  of  respectable  people,  we  find  under  the  head  of 
“Medical,”  half  a  column,  or  thirteen  advertisements, 
of  which  at  least  ten  are  really  of  the  worst  possible 
character.  For  example,  the  first  one  is  addressed  to 
“  Married  or  Single  Ladies,”  professing  to  “remove  all 
stoppages  or  irregularities,  from  whatever  cause,"  etc. 
(We  only  quote  what  is  placed  before  your  families  every 
day  in  the  year,  in  at  least  half  the  journals  printed.) 
The  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  9th,  11th,  and  12th  advertisements, 
are  of  very  similar  character,  some  more  hidden  in 
their  expressions,  but  all  indicating  what  they  are  aiming 
at.  These  cost  for  one  insertion  $19.00,  and  there  is  an 
average  of  as  many  on  each  of  350  days  in  the  year,  or 
over  $6,500  a  year  paid  to  one  paper,  with  much  larger 
sums  paid  to  others.  We  name  far  less  than  the  actual 
sum,  when  we  say  that  $150,000  are  paid  yearly  by 
this  single  class  of  advertisers,  for  publicity  alone.  Of 
course  they  mu.st  have  a  large  patronage  or  they  would 

not  continue  the  advertising. - What  of  their  patrons? 

One  of  two  things.  Many  of  them  send  useless  medi¬ 
cines  at  enormous  prices.  Of  course  none  of  the 
purchasers  expose  themselves  by  exposing  the  swin¬ 
dlers.  But  some  of  them  at  least  do  send  med¬ 


icines  that  attempt  to  effect  what  they  propose.  The 
result  is  not  only  “  the  murder  of  the  innocents,”  but,  in 
almost  all  cases,  of  the  mothers  themselves  ;  or  if  not 
producing  direct  death,  they  leave  a  shattered  constitu¬ 
tion  to  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  worse  than  death. 
Stung  by  guilt,  the  poor  patient  seldom  betrays  even  to 
her  companion  if  married,  or  to  her  most  interested 
friends  if  not,  the  cause  of  her  suffering.  Let  us  say  to 
all  who  put  any  faith  in  the  statements  of  this  class  of 
murderers,  for  such  they  really  are,  that  the  pretences 
put  forth  for  these  medicines  and  operations,  are  false, 
as  every  good  physician  well  knows.  We  regret  that  a 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  our  readers,  especially  the  youth, 
compels  us  not  to  speak  more  plainly.  This  much  we 
could  not  longer  refrain  from  saying. 

Turning  tlie  Tables  on  Humbugs. 

— The  course  of  sin,  like  that  of  true  love,  does  not  al¬ 
ways  run  smooth.  To  pass  by  the  weightier  matters  of 
police  interference,  expenses,  etc.,  they  get  some  sharp 
letters.  A  “  soldiers  widow,”  whom  they  tried  to  cheat 
by  professions  of  great  interest  in  her  class,  and  the  offer 
of  a  splendid  prize  on  receiving  barely  $10,  accepts  their 
generous  offer  with  many  thanks,  merely  requesting 
them  to  retain  the  $10  out  of  the  great  sum  to  be  sent 
her. — Some  cute  chaps  at  Port  Deposite  sent  Hammond 
&  Co.  a  bogus  check  rather  ingeniously  but  not  very 
modestly  signed,  which  tlie  said  H.  &  Co.  accepted  in 
good  faith,  <and  presented  it  for  collection.  Of  course  it 
was  returned  to  them  with  nearly  $2  costs. — An  “  official” 
out  west  received  a  very  flattering  offer  of  some  thous¬ 
ands  of  dollars,  on  receipt  of  $10  for  expenses,  to  which 
he  responded  as  follows  : 

Iowa  State  Agricultural  Society,  ) 

Secretarv’s  Office,  Fairfield,  Iowa,  March  1,  1866./ 
Messrs.  Fletcher  4-  Co.,  50x3763  P.  O.,  New  York  City. 

My  Dearly  Beloved  Friends  :  Your  truly  macnifi- 
cent  offer,  couche-l  in  your  truly  refirie  l  epistle  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  23d,  is  just  at  hand.  I  congratulate  myself  that  I 
have  secured  additional  evidence  of  my  theory  of  Hie 
doctrine  of  “disinterested  benevolence.”  I  thank  Ihe 
lucky  fiirtune  which  has  given  you  my  address,  and  has 
enabled  you  to  fix  upon  myself  as  everyway  qualified  to 
aid  you  in  your  enterprise.  You  certainly  must  be  Free¬ 
masons,  Odd-fellows,  Good  Templars,  and  members  of 
the  Christian  church.  Your  munificent  benevoleiice  al¬ 
most  caused  me  to  shed  tears,  especially  at  this  time, 
when  I  need  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  a  new  fence  about 
my  lot.  a  demijohn  of  whiskey,  and  my  family  needs— in 
one  word— everything.  Y'ou  may  send  by  draft  on  New 
Y’ork,  which  will  be  readily  cashed  at  our  bank  here. 
Fifteen  hundred  dollars  will  be  all  that  you  need  semi 
now.  The  draft  will  be  safer,  than  to  send  “  greenbacks” 
by  mail.  Everybody  has  a  hankering  afier  greenbacks — 
postmasters  not  excepted.  I  apprehend,  however,  that 
no  postmaster  would  steal  any  money  from  you.  for  tliey 
must  all  know  of  your  astounding  benevolence,  and 
w  ould  scorn  to  interrupt  any  of  the  good  ends  which  you 
have  in  process  of  accomplishment.  I  inw-ardly  chuckle 
when  I  tliink  what  a  good  joke  you  will  play  on  Ihe  Lot¬ 
tery  Managers,  when  I  receive  the  $1500  !  I  dare  say 
they  -wdll  appreciate  it,  and  will  be  ready  to  make  merry 
over  it.  Of  course  “  /  xvill  shoxo  the  money  ;”  then  won’t 
my  friends  open  their  eyes  in  astonishment,  and  stand 
agape  at  Ihe  recital  of  my  good  fortune  .i’  Won'tevery 
man  in  the  neighborhood  run  after  a  similar  chance,  .and 
won’t  we  all  be  rich  !  You  jiil  I  But  I  can  do  more  than 
“show  the  money.”  I  ca.n,  if  I  choose,  speak  of  your 
munificent  liberality,  in  my  Annual  Repot  t  on  the  condi-  j 
tion  of  agriculture.  I  can  publish  the  name  and  locality  j 
of  your  firm,  and  millions  will  aihlress  you  for  a  share  in. 
such  good  fortune.  .Afterwards,  I  can  publish  the  list  of  ! 
lucky  men— just  tiefore,  or  included  in  our  Premium 
Classes  18  .and  19,  (Jackasses  and  Mules.)  Won't  that  be 
a  big  thing  ?  Send  me  the  $1500,  less  the  $10  you  ask  of  ' 

me,  and  3  cents  for  postage  stamp  to  return  this  answer.  | 

I  will  “show  tlie  money”  when  I  get  it,  and  show  you  up 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  am  no  mean  writer,  having 
read  Godfrey's  Cordial,  M’Guffey’s  1st  Reader,  and  Ihe 
book  that  tells  how  John  Rogers  had  tils  stake  burnt  with  j 
one  small  children  and  nine  at  Ihe  breast.  You  bet.  I’m 
a  scholar  1  Patronize  me,  and  believe  me,  yoiir's  fran¬ 
tically,  J.  M.  SHAFFER,  Secretary.”  | 

liotf erics  —  How  even  a,  Cienitine 
one  Works. — TUe  Aritlimettc  of  tlie  Dliinsr. 

— Of  the  many  venders  of  lottery  tickets  in  this  city,  at  | 
least  nine  out  of  ten  are  bogus,  swindling  concerns,  in 
which  the  investors  have  no  chance  at  all,  and  a  man  j 
must  have  uncommon  discernment  and  discretion  to  as¬ 
certain  which  is  the  tenth  or  genuine  one. — But  siippos-  ' 

ing  all  were  genuine,  let  us  see  what  chance  a  man 
would  have  in  one.  For  example,  take  the  “  Royal 
Havana  Lottery,”  said  to  be  honorably  conducted  “by 
the  Spanish  Government,  under  the  supervision  of  Hie' 
Captain  General  of  Cuba.”  We  calleil  at  the  Agency  in 
this  city,  and  learned  the  entire  modus  operandi.  Take 
the  drawing  No.  756,  for  May  9.  There  are  437  prizes 
ranging  from  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  $200  each,  to  one 
of  $100,000.  Total  amount  of  Prizes,  $360,000  in  gold — 
or  equivalent  to  about  $450,000  in  our  Currency.  The  de¬ 
ductions  before  the  prizes  are  paid  amoiuit  to  12'n  15  per 
cent.,  or  say  $50,000.  This  leaves  $400,000  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  among  the  ticket  holders.  But  there  are  just  30,000 
Ih-kets  at  $10  each,  which  must  all  be  drawn  from  ;  that 
is,  the  ticket  holders  pay  $1,200,000  for  the  privilege  of 
drawing  $400,000,  the  other  $800,000  all  going  to  Ihe  lot-  1 
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teiy  operators,  agents,  etc.  It  is  just  the  same  as  if  six 
men  put  a  dollar  each  into  a  box  to  be  drawn  out  by  iot. 
If  they  draw  the  whole  with  perfectly  fair  chances,  they 
would  stand  an  equal  chance  of  getting  their  money 
bade,  but  if  the  holder  of  the  box  takes  out  and  puts  in  his 
own  pocket  $4  of  the  money,  and  leaves  the  who^e  six  men 
who  put  in  a  dollar  each,  a  sixth  of  a  chance  at  only  $2, 
their  chance  would  be  a  slim  one  and  hardly  -on  the 
square.  Yet  this  is  just  what  is  done  in  this  “Royal 
Havana  Lottery  ”  to  those  who  buy  their  tickets  here  at 
“  $40  for  whole  tickets  ;  $20  for  halves  ;  $10  for  quarters  ; 
$5  for  eigliths,  and  $2.50  for  sixteenths.”— You  pay  your 
share  of  $1,200,000  for  the  privilege  of  a  chance  share  in 

§400,000. - And  this  is  about  the  chance  one  has  in  any 

lottery,  however  much  the  managers  may  mystify  their 
figures,  and  it  shows  how  they  make  such  enormous  prof¬ 
its,  and  why  they  run  such  risks  and  struggle  so  hard 
against  just  laws.  The  ticket  buyers  really  have  a  very 
slim  chance  at  best,  or  hardly  a  third  of  a  chance  when 
they  pay  for  a  whole  one— yet  the  foolish  hope  that  they 
may  be  successful,  and  so  keep  on  investing  money,  be¬ 
cause  somebody  somewhere  has  drawn  a  prize. — A  word 
more.  What  is  a  man’s  chance  in  the  above  drawing, 
for  example.  Only  437  persons  in  30,000  can  by  any  pos¬ 
sibility  get  any  prize,  that  is  one  person  in  sixty-nine. 
To  pay  $40  for  one  sixty-nintli  of  a  chance  to  get  even 

$200  is  not  a  very  promising  investment. - Again,  there 

are  only  44  of  the  30,000  ticket  buyers,  or  about  1  in  700 
wito  can  by  any  possibility  get  over  $500.— Surely  a  man 
must  liave  large  faith  in  his  luck  to  put  down  $40  for  only 
one  chance  in  700  to  get  one  of  the  prizes. — Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  it  is  only  those  who  have  always  been  “  unlucky,” 
and  are  likely  to  be,  and  those  who  do  not  or  can  not 
look  into  the  arithmetic  of  the  thing,  that  will  and  do 
patronize  lotteries. 

'About  “Doctors.” — Old  subscribers  are- 
well  aware  of  our  position  concerning  advertising  “  doc¬ 
tors,”  but  as  we  get  many  letters  asking  about  this  or 
that  one,  we  presume  that  our  many  new  readers  do  not 
understand  it.  We  put  all  those  who  set  forth  their  own 
abilities -in  print — who  give  accounts  of  remarkable 
cures,  and  who  propose  to  treat  cases  by  mail,  in  one 
class.  They  are  persons  whom  we  would  not  employ, 
nor  would  we  advise  any  one  else  to  do  so.  We  know 
nothing  of  them  individually,  for  they  are  not  the  kind  of 
people  whose  company  we  seek,  and  they  are  very  sure 
to  keep  clear  of  us.  A  personal  application  by  letter 
can  only  bring  the  reply ;  we  know  nothing  of  the  person. 

Fitting^  tlie  Journals  to  Balance 
TYIieels. — A  balance  wheel  which  it  is  necessary  to 
lake  off  from  its  journal,  sliould  have  its  hub  bored  out 
and  the  hole  made  tapering.  The  journal  should  have  a 
corresponding  taper,  and  a  nut  on  tlie  end  for  securing 
tlie  wheel,  instead  of  a  key  fitting  a  slot.  The  taper 
should  corre.spond  with  the  hole  and  should  not  be  more 
than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  the  diameter  of  the  hub. 

More  Ditcliing”  Plows.  —  Those  who 
have  good  ones  should  advertise  them  ;  we  have  numer¬ 
ous  inquiries.  They  are  little  used  at  the  East,  and  we 
are  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  best  modern  ones  to 
recommend  any  particular  plow. 

Caloric  Eugines  Ibr  Farm  Use. — 

Dr.  “C.  H.  R..”  Springfield,  111.  We  value  so  highly  a 
steam  ioiler  on  a  farm  that  for  our  own  part  we  would 
hardly  think  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  an  engine 
which  ran  without  a  boiler.  However,  for  some  farms, 
where  the  steaming  of  fodder,  cooking  of  hog  feed,  etc., 
is  not  now  considered  desirable,  the  case  is  different.  If 
any  one  has  used  a  caloric  engine  for  farm  purposes,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  concerning  its  merits. 
It  certainly  has  the  advantage  of  greater  portability, 

Staclcing  Geer  fbr  Horse  Forlcs. — 

J.  P.  Dudley,  S.an  Jose,  Cal.  We  figured  an  arrangement 
for  stacking  with  a  horse  fork,  (p.  177,  June,)  in  the  last 
volume  of  tlie  Agriculturist.  There  are  other  good 
plans,  however,  one  of  which  is  simply  a  pair  of  tall 
■  shears,  guyed  so  as  to  have  a  play  each  side  of  the 

I  perpendicular  of  a  few,  say  4,  feet.  Two  tall  poles  are 

j  chained  together  at  the  top  where  the  fork  is  hung,  and 

the  blits  are  spread  12  to  15  feet  apart.  Oak  pins  are 
thrust  through  the  buts,  about  6  inches  from  the  ends, 

I  so  that  they  may  easily  be  shifted  along  with  a  crowbar, 

I  a  few  feet  at  a  time,  as  the  stack  grows.  Some  8  feet  in 

I  length  of  the  stack  is  made  at  once  ;  then  the  shears  are 

j  shifted.  This  makes  a  long  stack. 

Corn  Markers. — These  implements  are  al- 
I  most  always  home-made.  So  we  give  some  hints  about 
I  them  almost  every  year,  for  corn  ought  to  be  planted  in 
'  very  true  rows.  We  gave  an  engraving  and  description 
of  an  excellent  one  last  year  (p.  149,  May).  An  improve¬ 
ment  is  suggested  by  P.  L.  Thompson,  of  Morris  Co.,  N. 


J.  The  marker  consists  of  three  runners,  the  outside 
ones  being  movable  on  the  cross  pieces,  to  mark  rows 
different  distances  ap.irt.  -A  pole  is  hinged  in  the  middle 
and  falls  on  either  side,  and  to  this  a  chain  is  attached, 
where  it  will  mark  the  path  of  one  of  the  outside  run¬ 
ners  in  coming  back.  Mr.  T.  suggests  that  the  chain 
track  ought  to  be  made  for  the  middle  runner  to  follow, 
for  the  driver  in  this  case  would  have  only  to  look  ahead. 

A  Convenient  Xool  Sled. — Every  farmer 
should  have  one  or  more  tool  sleds,  according  to  the 
number  of  teams  employed  on  the  farm,  as  they  are  far 
more  convenient  for  transporting  plows,  harrows,  and 
many  other  implements  to  and  from  the  field,  than 
wheeled  vehicles.  The  illustration  herewith  given  re¬ 
presents  one  of  these  sleds.  There  are  two  pieces  of 
hard  wood  scantling,  two  inches  wide,  four  inches  thick, 
and  eight  feet  long,  with  the  forward  ends  dressed  off  on 
the  under  side  like  a  sleigh  runner,  and  chamfered  as 
shown  at  the  rear  end,  so  that  the  sled  will  pass  over 


obstructions  more  easily  tlian  if  the  bottom  were  straiglit. 
Hard-wood  planks,  1%  inches  thick  and  three  feet  long, 
are  pinned,  bolted,  or  spiked  to  the  runners,  and  upon 
these  2X3  strips  (raves)  should  be  nailed.  Four  or  five 
carriage  bolts  should  pass  through  the  runners,  planks 
and  raves  on  eacli  side,  and  as  the  wood  shrinks,  the  nuts 
should  be  screwed  up  tight.  A  clevis  may  be  taken  from 
a  plow  and  attached  to  the  forward  end,  as  shown  by  the 
illustration,  or  a  clasp  and  ring  may  be  bolted  on  rigidly. 
When  making  such  a  sled,  those  parts  of  the  runners, 
planks  and  raves,  which  are  brought  in  contact  with  each 
other,  shouid  be  well  smeared  with  coal  tar  to  exclude 
water,  which  will  cause  rapid  decay  if  permitted  to  enter 
the  seams.  The  advantages  of  such  a  sled  over  a  wagon, 
or  cart,  are,  that  it  can  be  employed  for  hauling  stones, 
stumps,  sods,  and  manure  for  short  distances,  and  boys 
can  load  plows,  harrows,  or  bags  of  grain  on  it,  when 
they  would  not  be  able  to  put  such  things  on  a  wagon  or 
cart:  and  more  than  all,  the  injurious  exposure  of 
wheeled  vehicles  to  storms  and  sunshine  is  thus  avoided. 
When  a  team  is  driven  to  the  field  to  plow’,  no  vehicle  is 
more  convenient  than  such  a  sied  for  carrying  all  neces¬ 
sary  tools,  extra  plow  points,  the  water  jug,  etc. 

Xlie  Miniature  Frnit-Garden.  — 

By  Thomas  Rivers.— This  is  a  reprint  of  a  work  by  one 
of  the  most  widely  known  fruit-growers  in  the  world. 
It  has  been  reproduced  entire  from  the  I3th  London  edi¬ 
tion.  Every  one  who  grows  fruit  trees  in  the  garden 
will  find  in  this  some  useful  hints,  and  it  contains  the  most 
complete  directions  for  treating  dwarf  trees  as  dwarfs,  of 
any  book  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Price,  $1.00. 


Garden  Culture  of  tlie  Xomato. — 

Tomatoes  grown  in  field  culture,  lie  about  without  any 
supports,  but  in  the' garden  the  plants  pay  well  for  the 
trouble  of  training.  In  former  numbers  we  have  given 
several  trellises  and  supports,  and  we  now  give  the  plan 
followed  by  the  French  gardeners,  which  they  claim 
gives  very  early  and  large  fruit,  as  well  as  abundant 
crops.  The  plants  are  started  in  the  usual  way  under 
glass,  and  at  the  proper 
season  are  set  out,  each 
one  being  furnished  with 
a  single  stake  about  six 
feet  high.  The  plant,  as 
it  grows,  is  tied  to  the 
stake.  When  the  first 
cluster  of  blossom  buds 
appears,  the  lateral  shoots 
which  appear  in  the  axil 
of  each  leaf  below  it,  are 
carefully  pinched  out, 
leaving  but  a  single  stem, 
surmounted  by  a  cluster 
of  flowers,  and  a  bud 
which  will  serve  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  stem.  This  bud 
will  develop  three  leaves 
and  a  cluster  of  flowers, 
and  all  the  axillary 
shoots  upon  it  are  remov¬ 
ed,  and  the  stem  is  kept 
carefully  tied  up  ;  and  so  on.  The  vine  is  kept  to  a 
single  stem,  without  branches,  and  bearing  only  leaves 
and  clusters  of  fruit.  The  writer  who  describes  this 
method  in  the  Revue  Horticole,  states  that  he  gets  an 


average  of  60  large  tomatoes  from  each  plant,  and  that 
their  greater  earliness  brings  him  a  price  which  pays 
well  for  the  increased  trouble  over  ordinary  culture. 
The  same  writer  has  a  plan  for  covering  his  plants, 
when  first  put  out,  to  protect  them  from  late  frosts  and 
cool  nights,  which  will  be  readily  understood  from  the 
figure.  A  double  handful  of  straw,  -with  the  buts  evened, 
is  placed  around  the  stake  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  tied, 
and  the  upper  ends  bent  down  and  tied  again.  This, 
when  closed,  forms  a  shelter  which  may  be  opened 
in  the  dav  time  toward  the  south,  and  closed  at  night. 

Milk  for  Children  —  Not  al'ways 

Good. — We  have  long  thought  it  not  best  to  use,  espec¬ 
ially  for  young  children,  the  milk  from  breeding  cows. 
Analysis,  by  Lasigne,  showed  that  as  cows  approach 
calving  time,  their  milk  is  essentially  changed  in  its  con¬ 
stituents,  being  deficient  in  caseine  and  milk  sugar,  and 
abounding  in  albumen  and  uncombined  soda.  From 
what  is  well  known  in  regard  to  the  human  subject,  we 
might  well  infer  that  milk  of  breeding  cows  is  not  whole¬ 
some.  Our  own  practice,  for  ten  years  past,  has  been 
to  keep  a  farrow  cow  specially  for  supplying  milk  for 
our  children.  A  second  rate,  but  healthy  cow,  one  not 
loo  valuable  to  slaughter,  is  kept  for  this  purpose,  and 
after  6  to  10  months,  according  to  her  milking  capacity, 
she  is  dried  up  and  fattened  for  the  butcher,  and  a  new 
milk  cow  substituted.  The  fattened  cow  about  pays  for 
the  fresh  one,  so  that  this  involves  little  extra  expense, 
and  the  result  upon  the  little  ones  certainly  seems  to  be 
favorable.  This  is  of  course  more  important  where  in¬ 
fants  are  wholly  brought  up  by  hand,  and  we  commend 
the  subject  to  those  thus  situated.  The  matter  is  dis¬ 
cussed  more  fully  in  the  Agriculturist  for  February,  1856 
(Vol.  XV,  page  117). — Unfortunately  we  have  not  a  copy 
of  that  date  to  supply. 

Coal  Xar  on  Walls. — E.  C.  Hubbard, 
Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  Coal  Tar  on  the  outside  of  a  brick  wall, 
will  not  prevent  its  absorbing  water  from  below.  But 
probably  in  laying  a  brick  wall,  coal  tar  might  be  so  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  mortar,  that  a  few  courses  laid  in 
this  tar  mortar  would  be  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  ascent 
of  moisture  from  the  ground.  Perhaps,  even  bricks 
might  be  dipped  in  tar  and  laid  so  as  not  to  weaken  the 
wall.  Asphaltum  has  been  used  for  mortar  ever  since 
the  town  of  Babel  was  built  —  at  least  it  was  used  there, 
and  has  stood  very  well,  considering  the  circumstances. 

Xhe  Fractical  Entomologfist. — This 
little  sheet  is  very  cleverly  conducted,  and  endeavors  to 
be,  as  its  name  indicates,  “practical.”  It  was  started  by 
some  enthusiastic  naturalists  upon  the  plan  of  sending  it 
free  to  all  who  would  remit  postage.  Its  circulation 
being  much  larger  than  was  anticipated,  and  involving 
an  unexpected  amount  of  labor,  its  publishers  have  wisely 
concluded  to  charge  50  cents  a  year  hereafter.  Send 
subscriptions  to  E.  T.  Cresson,  518  South  13th-st.,  Phila. 

Tegetable  Queries. — “A.  L.  G.,”  Jasper, 
Tenn.  Martynia  is  exclusively  for  pickles,  the  ripe  fruit 
being  used.  The  plant  is  figured  on  page  113,  and  direc¬ 
tions  for  pickles  given  on  page  104  of  the  Agriculturist 
for  April  1864.  Chervil.  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds,  the 
common  Chervil,  of  which  the  leaves  are  used  for  flavor¬ 
ing  in  the  same  manner  as  Parsley,  and  the  Parsnip  Cher¬ 
vil,  which  has  an  eatable  root  and  is  cooked  like  the  po¬ 
tato.  This  last  is  sown  in  September  or  October,  the 
same  as  carrots,  and  is  ready  to  harvest  the  next  year  in 
August.  Cauliflower  is  raised  like  cabbage  ;  the  head  is 
boiled  tender  in  water,  and  dressed  with  drawn  butter. 

A  Musical  Feople.— Music  in  the  house¬ 
hold  is  something  more  than  a  luxury.  It  refines,  ele¬ 
vates  and  soothes,  while  affording  unexceptionable  pleas¬ 
ure.  A  growing  taste  for  it  is  an  encouraging  indication 
of  healthy  growth  in  civilization.  The  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Taxes,  returned  by  the  principal  manufacturers  of 
Cabinet  Organs,  Harmoniums,  Melodeons,  and  similar 
instruments,  for  the  months  of  October,  November  and 
December,  1865,  are  of  interest  as  showing  the  amount 
of  business  done  in  a  single  branch  of  the  trade.  The 
whole  aggregate  of  Pianos  and  other  musical  instru¬ 
ments  sold  annually  in  this  country  must  be  immense. 
The  total  taxes  paid  were  reported  as  follows  :  Mason 
&  Hamlin,  $6,382.92  ;  Geo.  A.  Prince  &  Co.,  $3,139.86  ; 
S.  D.  &  H.  W.  Smith,  $2,522.76  ;  Carhart,  Needham  & 
Co.,  $2,177.16  ,  Estey  &  Co.,  $1,218.18  ;  X.  Spang,  $987.42  ; 
Taylor  &  Farley,  $933.07  ;  B.  Shoninger  Melodeon  Co., 
$925.66;  Peloubet  &  Son,  $898.14  ;  Jewett  &  Goodman, 
$771.72  ;  Treat  &  Linsley,  $769.20 ;  Kinnard,  Dreher  & 
Co.,  $498.72  ;  A.  C.  Chase,  $436.08  ;  H.  R.  Phelps,  $343.80, 
or  a  total  of  over  $22,000  paid  by  these  firms  alone  on 
melodeons.  This  is  5  per  cent,  on  $440,000.  The  value 
of  Pianos  made  is  of  course  vastly  greater. 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm. 

No.  29. 


Last  Sunday  morning,  (March  18),  just  as  I 
■was  getting  ready  to  go  to  churcb.  Sprightly 
asked  me  to  come  and  look  at  the  sheep.  Five 
of  them  were  down,  and  trembling  all  over. 
They  were  ewes,  with  lambs  two  or  three  weeks 
old.  We  had  them  in  the  bay  in  the  barn,  and 
fed  them  with  pea  straw  and  a  little  over  half 
a  pint  of  corn,  each,  a  day,  giving  them  water 
regularly  at  noon.  They  did  uncommonly  well, 
the  lambs  were  strong  and  healthy,  and  the 
ewes  were  in  fine  condition.  Saturday  was  a 
very  cold  day,  and  during  the  night  the  west 
wind  pierced  through  any  ordinary  protection. 
Still  the  lambs  stood  it  admirably,  but  the  ewes 
were  all  of  them  drooping,  and  five  were  down 
and  unable  to  get  up.  I  immediately  got  some 
warm  gruel,  and  ginger,  essence  of  peppermint, 
and  whiskey.  Bj’’  the  time  this  was  ready,  two 
of  them  were  dead.  I  drenched  the  other  three, 
but  one  of  them  died  in  an  hour  or  so,  and  the 
other  two  during  the  afternoon.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  two  more  were  taken.  I  gave  them  warm 
gruel,  with  a  wine  glass  of  whiskey  each.  One 
of  them  recovered,  and  iu  an  hour  or  two  was 
as  well  as  ever.  The  other  I  kept  alive  for 
thirty-six  hours,  with  heavy  doses  of  brandy, 
but  she  died  some  time  during  the  second  night. 

Apost  mortem  examination  showed  no  organic 
disease  that  I  could  discover.  The  only  unusual 
symptom  was  that  the  large  stomach  w'as  full 
of  water.  The  man  who  has  charge  of  them  is 
faithful  and  reliable,  and  he  says  he  watered 
them  regularly  every  day.  Otherwise  I  should 
account  for  their  loss  in  this  ■wise:  The  sheep 
were  fed  grain  and  dry  food,  and,  as  they  W’ere 
giving  milk,  would  require  considerable  water. 
Now,  should  it  happen  that  they  were  allow'ed 
to  go  without  watering  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
were  then  given  a  liberal  supply,  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  them  would  drink  more  than  vfaa 
good  for  them.  The  water  was  cold,  and  the 
sheep,  being  already  chilled  by  the  cold  night, 
their  nervous  system  would  receive  a  shock 
from  which  it  could  not  recover.  This  is 
just  what  happens  when  persons  die  in  summer 
from  drinking  a  large  draught  of  cold  water. 

I  do  not  say  that  my  sheep  had  not  been 
watered,  but  if  such  ■were  the  case,  and  they 
were  then  given  all  they  would  drink  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  probabilities  are  that  they  would 
be  prostrated  by  it,  and  show  all  the  symptoms 
manifested  on  this  occasion.  Many  people 
think  sheep  do  not  require  ■water,  and  this 
absurd  notion  has  a  bad  effect.  Farm  men,  not 
to  say  farmers,  who  are  especially  opposed  to 
what  they  call  “  theories,”  are  more  than  all 
others  influenced  by  any  erroneous  notion  they 
may  adopt.  The  Doctor  would  say  that  this  is 
the  result  of  “  Adam’s  Fall.”  Error  is  more 
natural  to  our  minds  than  truth,  just  as  thorns 
and  thistles  grow  more  freely  than  wheat  and 
potatoes — and  more  especially  on  vacant,  uncul¬ 
tivated  ground.  With  the  mind,  as  ■u'ith  the 
field,  a  smothering  crop  is  the  easiest  way  of 
getting  rid  of  such  weeds  and  notions.  Sow  the 
seeds  of  truth  thickly,  and  keep  sowing,  and  if 
errsrs  are  not  eradicated  they  will  be  greatly 
weakened. — “  I  hear  you  have  lost  some  sheep.” 
said  one  of  my  neighbors,  “  what  was  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  them?”  “They  drank  too  much  cold 
water.”  “Very  likely,”  he  replied,  “too  much 
water  is  bad  for  sheep.”  There  you  see  this  ab¬ 
surd  notion  cropping  out  again.  I  did  not  ex¬ 
plain,  but  of  course  the  cause  was  not  giving 
them  too  much  water,  but  giving  them  too  little. 


Had  they  had  water  freely  at  all  times  as  they 
needed,  they  ■would  not  have  drank  too  much. 

The  Squire  and  neighbor  B.  heard  that  an 
alarming  epidemic  had  broken  out  among  my 
sheep,  and  came  over  in  the  afternoon.  Before 
I  saw  them  they  had  time  to  investigate  the 
matter,  and  had  agreed  on  their  verdict.  “  Have 
you  been  feeding  these  sheep  buckwheat  ?”  they 
asked.  “  Yes,”  I  replied,  “  I  have  fed  it  to  them 
occasionally,  (here  they  exchanged  significant 
glances),  but  it  is  over  a  pear  ago.”  “  Have  you 
given  them  any  this  winter,  sir?”  asked  the 
Squire  in  the  tone  of  a  lawyer  cross-questioning 
a  witness.  “  Not  a  grain  ;  I  only  feed  it  when 
it  is  cheaper  than  corn,  and  this  winter  it  sells 
for  more  than  corn.”  “  Do  you  suppose,”  I 
asked,  “that  the  buckvdieat  I  fed  a  year  ago 
could  have  produced  the  death  of  these  five 
sheep,  for  if  so  I  shall  probably  lose  the  whole 
flock,  for  they  all  had  it?”  After  a  few  mo¬ 
ment’s  hesitation  the  buckwheat  theory  was 
given  up  and  “  grubs  in  the  head  ”  adopted. 
“Perhaps  so,”  I  replied,  “  but  it  is  curious  that 
the  grubs  should  ‘  eat  through,’  as  the  saying  is, 
all  at  the  same  moment,  and  still  more  curi¬ 
ous  that  the  whiskey  should  have  cured  one  of 
the  sheep  that  was  affected.” 

Just  as  they  went  away  I  heard  them  say: 
“  Been  feeding  too  much  corn.”  I  let  it  go  at 
that.  L  have  been  feeding  liberally,  but  cannot 
for  a  moment  believe  that  this  is  a  cause  of  the 
sudden  death  of  the  sheep.  If  it  was  apoplexy, 
it  is  not  likely  that  six  or  seven  should  be  at¬ 
tacked  all  at  once,  ■udlh  none  before  or  after. 
I  am  raising  the  lambs  for  the  butcher,  and  feed 
the  ewes  liberally  all  winter,  knowing  that  this 
would  produce  rich  milk  and  fat  lambs.  And 
it  is  a  fact  that,  as  the  Agriculturist  said  some 
time  since,  “  a  little  grain  fed  to  the  ewes  will 
make  the  lambs  grow  like  weeds.”  But  blessed 
is  that  farmer  who  attends  to  his  own  stock,  or 
who  at  least  has  a  fixed  habit  of  seeing  daily 
that  their  wants  are  regularly  supplied. 

I  think  I  am  improving  in  this  respect.  The 
absolute  necessity  of  constant  supervision  is  a 
truth  soon  brought  home  to  any  one  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  gain  a  living  by  farming.  I  believe  in 
liberal  feeding — both  plants  and  animals.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  all  that  is  necessary  to  insure 
success.  If  you  manure  land,  it  should  be 
evenly  spread,  and  if  you  feed  grain,  it  should 
be  fed  regularly.  Animals,  to  thrive  well,  must 
be  kept  quiet  and  comfortable.  They  must  be 
easy  in  their  minds.  A  harsh  word  should  never 
be  spoken  to  them.  They  should  be  petted. 
But  who  ever  found  a  farm  man  that  would  do 
it?  I  have  had  men  ■who  would  shout  at  cattle 
so  loud  that  you  could  hear  them  half  a  mile,  and 
they  evidently  thought  it  manly  to  speak  to 
even  a  gentle  cow  as  though  they  would  take 
her  head  off.  The  reason  why  so  few  amateur 
farmers,  so  called,  succeed,  is  the  want  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  details.  General  plans,  general  direc¬ 
tions,  however  excellent,  will  not  answer.  It  is 
the  little  foxes  that  spoil  the  grapes. 

Frost  is  a  great  pulverizer.  It  beats  Cross- 
kill’s  clod  crusher.  If  our  clay  soils  are  trnder- 
drained  and  fall-plowed,  so  that  the  frost  can 
act  upon  them,  they  will  become  as  friable  as 
marl,  and  produce  far  heavier  crops  than  those 
of  a  more  sandy  character.  Our  dr}",  hot  sum¬ 
mers  are  also  favorable  to  working  stiff  soils. 
You  shake  3"0ur  head.  But  it  is  so.  I  am  awaie 
that  wet  clay  lands  will  bake,  in  our  climate,  as 
hard  as  bricks.  But  that  is  not  the  fault'of  the 
climate.  It  is  the  best  climate  in  the  world  for 
an  enterprising,  intelligent  farmer  who  keeps 
ahead  of  his  work.  When  I  came  to  this 


country  first,  nothing  astonished  me  more  than 
to  see  the  ease  with  which  even  clay  land  could 
be  made  mellow  and  friable.  I  wish  all  out- 
grumblers  could  have  a  year’s  experience  on  an 
English  ^lay  farm,  in  a  mild  winter  and  a  wet 
summer.  They  would  be  better  able  to  appre¬ 
ciate  their  privilege.s,  and  perhaps  would  be  in¬ 
duced  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  our  splendid,  hot  summei's,  for 
cleaning,  working  and  mellowing  the  soil.  I 
have  no  patience  with  a  man  who  lets  his  corn 
or  potatoes  grow  to  weeds.  Keep  the  cultivator 
going,  and  it  will  not  only  kill  the  weeds,  but 
make  the  soil  as  mellow  as  a  garden.  I  cul  tivated 
some  of  my  corn,  last  year,  over  ten  times,  and 
will  do  it  again  this  year.  It  pays — pays  on  the 
corn  and  pays,  even  more,  on  the  future  crop. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  w"eeds  can¬ 
not  be  killed.  They  can,  and  if  farmers  really 
believed  it,  and  would  go  to  work  vigorously, 
commencing  early  in  the  season,  and  sticking 
to  it  as  long  as  a  weed  showed  its  head,  we 
should  soon  see  cleaner  land,  productive  farms. 

How  much  easier  it  is  to  dig  ditches  in  the 
spring  than  in  autumn  !  The  ground  is  wet  and 
soft,  and  a  man  wdll  dig  fully  one-third  more 
ditch  now  than  in  the  autumn,  when  the 
ground  is  dry  and  hard.  You  can,  too,  com¬ 
mence  to  dig  much  earlier  in  the  spring  than  is 
generally  imagined.  My  main  open  ditch,  that 
I  cut  a  year  ago,  was  not  deep  enough — the 
water  set  back  and  stopped,  or  at  least  impeded 
the  discharge  of  water  from  the  under-drains 
running  into  it.  I  was  determined  to  deepen  it. 
There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  water  run¬ 
ning  into  it,  especially  from  the  surface.  I 
thought  the  best  time  to  do  it  would  be  on 
frosty  days,  ■when  the  surface  water  was  frozen. 
We  had  just  the  right  kind  of  weather  the  latter 
part  of  March.  The  water  iu  the  ditch  pre¬ 
vented  the  bottom  from  freezing,  but  the  loose 
soil  that  had  fallen  in  from  the  sides  was  just 
hard  enough  to  enable  us  to  throw  it  out  in 
cakes.  I  told  the  ’Squire  I  was  going  at  it. 
“You  can’t  get  any  men,”  he  said,  “  that  will 
go  into  a  ditch  at  this  season  of  the  year.”  But 
he  was  mistaken.  I  went  at  it  myself,  and  got 
four  men  to  help  me,  and  in  three  mornings  the 
job  was  done.  Nothing  like  trying.  I  did  not 
ask  the  men  to  work  at  it  all  day.  It  is  contin¬ 
uous  cold  that  tells  on  the  system.  You  can 
stand  it  very  well  for  half  a  day,  and  if  you 
work  ■with  a  will  you  can  do  nearly  as  much  in 
half  a  day  as  in  a  whole  one.  I  felt  proud  of 
the  ditch  when  it  was  finished.  We  got  it  a 
full  foot  lower  than  the  tiles. 

In  cleaning  out  and  deepening  such  ditches, 
most  people  use  a  long  handled  shovel.  Give 
me  a  good  Ames’  spade.  A  shovel  is  an  Irish¬ 
man’s  tool,  and  should  not  be  tolerated  in  a 
ditch,  except  to  clean  out  the  bottom.  “You 
can  tell  a  workman  by  his  chips,”  and  you  can 
tell  a  good  ditcher  by  the  clean,  square,  un. 
broken  spadefuls  he  thro^svs  up.  In  cutting  un¬ 
der-drains,  a  skillful  ditcher  ■will  take  out  the 
soil  clean  to  the  depth  of  the  spade,  and  will 
leave  very  little  loose  earth,  and  what  he  does 
leave  will  be  trodden  down  in  taking  out  the 
next  layer.  There  is  no  necessity  for  shovel¬ 
ling  out  till  you  come  to  the  bottom,  and  then  a 
long  handled  scoop  will  clean  the  drain,  ready 
for  the  tiles,  better  than  any  other  implement  , 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  except  on  springy 
land,  we  need  fewer  under-drains  than  are  fonnd 
necessary  in  England.  We  have  more  rain  at 
all  season^  of  the  year  than  they  have  in  Eng¬ 
land,  hwi  fewer  rainy  days.  It  this  country,  “  it 
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never  rains  but  it  pours.”  A  great  portion  of 
our  rain,  coming  in  such  heavy  showers  that 
the  ground  cannot  absorb  it,  passes  off  on  the 
surface,  whereas,  in  England,  it  comes  so  gently 
that  nearly  all  enters  the  ground,  and’mnst  be 
carried  off  by  under-drains.  Besides,  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  land  is  frozen  for  three  or  four  months, 
and  when  we  have  a  sudden  thaw,  the  snow 
melts  rapidly,  while  the  ground  is  still  frozen 
underneath,  and  passes  off  over  the  surface. 
Hence  the  great  importance  of  surface  ditches 
in  this  country.  In  England,  ■where  the  land  is 
thoroughly  underdrained,  surface  ditches  are  of 
little  use,  the  rain  coming  so  gradually  that  it 
has  time  to  soak  through  the  soil  to  the  drains. 

This  matter  is  worth  looking  into.  I  admit 
that  it  is  a  new  idea  to  me.  I  have  always  sup¬ 
posed  that,  on  account  of  our  greater  rainfall, 
we  needed  more  drains  than  in  England,  and 
this  may  be  true  on  farms  where  the  damage  is 
from  springs,  but  where  there  is  nothing  but 
surface  water  to  contend  with,  I  think  we  can 
get  rid  of  it  with  less  trouble  and  expense  than 
in  England.  We  must  provide  the  means  for 
getting  it  off  rapidly,  before  it  enters  the  soil.  By 
plowing  the  land  with  special  reference  to  this 
point,  an  immense  amount  of  water  can  be  car¬ 
ried  off  during  the  thaws  in  winter  and  early 
spring,  that  would  otherwise  soak  into  the 
lower  parts  of  the  farm,  and  keep  them  satu¬ 
rated  until  the  middle  of  May  or  June.  The 
principal  objection  to  this  plan  is,  that  the  sur¬ 
face  water  carries  off  the  ricli,fine  particles  of 
tlie  soil,  and  to  counteract  this  we  should  look 
out  for  some  land  that  could  be  kept  in  meadow, 
and  on  which  this  surface  water,  from  the  up¬ 
land,  could  be  used  for  irrigation.  Of  course  it 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  drainage  for  the 
low  laud.  Irrigation  is  of  immense  benefit  on 
grass  laud  that  is  well  drained,  but  would  do 
more  harm  than  good  on  land  that  is  already 
surcharged  with  water. 

I  do  not  want  you  to  misunderstand  me  in 
this  matter.  I  believe  in  underdraining  with 
all  my  heart.  It  is  the  one  great  necessity  of 
American  agriculture.  But  we  have  so  much 
land.,  and  so  little  labor  and  capital,  that  it  is  de¬ 
sirable,  for  the  time  being,  to  get  rid  of  all  the 
water  we  can  in  the  cheapest  and  simplest  man¬ 
ner  possible.  I  am  satisfied  that  millions  of 
dollars  are  annually  lost  by  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States,  for  want  of  a  little  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  surface  drainage.  Last  3'ear  I  had  a 
crop  of  oats  seriously  injured  by  water.  You 
know  it  was  a  very  hot  season.  I  plowed  the 
field  into  narrow  lands,  with  deep  dead-furrows. 
It  was  plowed  across  the  field.  In  some  parts 
of  the  field  the  water  lay  six  or  eight  inches 
deep  in  the  furrows,  after  the  oats  were  in  ear ! 
The  land  was  an  old  sod,  and  had  been  summer- 
fallowed  for  the  oats.  They  grew  very  rank 
on  the  crown  of  the  ridges,  but  of  course  along 
the  margins  of  the  dead-furrows,  where  the 
water  lay,  the  oats  were  either  killed  outright 
or  seriously  injured.  Now,  on  this  same  field 
I  found,  the  present  spring,  that  a  few  furrows, 
with  a  little  use  of  the  hoe,  would  have  let  off 
all  this  surface  water,  and  would  have  saved 
the  crop.  A  span  of  horses  and  two  men,  be¬ 
sides  myself,  (say  two  more,)  let  off  an  immense 
quantity  of  water  in  half  a  day,  and  a  few  hours 
two  or  three  days  afterwards,  which,  when  the 
ground  settled,  made  the  field  dry,  and  pro¬ 
vided  conduits  for  the  water  from  subsequent 
rains.  There  is  nothing  more  fascinating  than 
letting  off  water,  and  every  farmer  should  give 
his  boys  a  holiday  occasionally,  to  be  very  prof¬ 
itably  spent  in  this  delightful  employment. 


There  is  one  thing  about  letting  off  surface 
water  that  will  surprise  any  one  who  has  had 
no  experience  in  the  matter.  You  will  fre¬ 
quently  meet  with  a  spot  from  which,  apparent¬ 
ly,  there  is  no  fiill.  But  go  to  work  and  make 
a  channel  through  the  lowest  land  surrounding 
it,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  you  will  find 
that  you  can  let  all  the  water  off.  The  fiict  is, 
there  is  very  little  land  that  cannot  be  drained. 
Only  go  at  it  with  this  conviction,  and  a  little 
common  sense,  and  you  will  be  astonished  at 
the  result.  Remember,  too,  that  it  takes  a  great 
deal  of  heat  to  evaporate  a  gallon  of  water,  and 
at  this  season  of  the  year  the  land  needs  the  full 
force  of  the  sun  to  warm  it.  Two  or  three  de¬ 
grees  of  heat  in  the  soil,  in  April  or  May,  will 
make  all  the  difference  between  a  good  and  a 
poor  crop. 

A  subscriber  of  the  Agriculturist  writes  me 
in  regard  to  Whiteside’s  Corn  and  Bean  Planter, 
that  I  mentioned  last  }’ear.  He  wants  to  know 
vay  private  opinion  of  its  merits,  and  whether  it 
“comes  up  fully  to  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.” 
Did  you  ever  know  any  machine  that  did  ?  I 
have  used  a  good  many  macliines,  but  never  yet 
found  one  that  -u’as  in  all  respects  perfect.  It  is 
so  with  this  Corn  and  Bean  Planter.  It  plants 
beans  as  well  as  can  be  desired,  but  planting 
corn  is  a  more  diffleult  matter.  Beaus,  in  this 
section  at  least,  are  only  cultivated  one  'way. 
The  rows  are  about  3|s  feet  apart,  and  the  beans 
are  dropped  in  the  rows  in  hills  about  eighteen 
inehes  apart.  Now,  so  long  as  the  rows  are 
straight  one  way,  it  does  not  much  matter 
whether  the  hills  are  deposited  at  regular  dis¬ 
tances  or  not.  An  accidental  variation  of  two 
or  three  inches  makes  no  difference.  A  wheel, 
running  over  the  ground,  will  guage  this  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  but  with  corn  the  matter  is 
entirely  different.  We  want  the  hills  as  near 
straight  as  possible  both  ways.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  make  the  rows  straight  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  the  machine  goes ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to 
drop  the  seed  at  equal  distances  apart,  so  that 
the  rows  shall  be  straight  the  other  way.  No 
machine  has  yet  been  invented  that  will  do  this. 
It  might  be  done  on  the  smooth  Prairie  soils  of 
the  West,  if  anywhere,  but  I  believe  it  is  admit¬ 
ted  that  this  work  cannot  be  done  by  machinery. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  get  the  right  number 
of  kernels  in  the  hill,  but  it  is  exceedingly  dif¬ 
ficult  to  deposit  the  seed  at  the  exact  spot  where 
the  hill  is  required.  This  part  of  the  wmrk  must 
be  done  by  hand.  The  land  is  marked,  and 
when  the  spout  of  the  machine  crosses  the  mark, 
a  spring  is  touched  which  lets  down  the  seed. 
A  steady  slow  horse  and  a  boy  to  drive  him, 
with  a  man  that  has  a  quick  eye  and  active 
fingers,  who  will  give  his  whole  attention  to  the 
work,  can  accomplish  the  object  on  smooth  land 
■with  a  good  degree  of  success.  I  planted  about 
forty  acres  with  it  last  year,  and  intend  to  use  it 
again  this  season.  With  proper  care  I  can 
plant  the  corn  with  it  better  than  I  got  it  planted 
two  years  ago  by  hand.  A  good  man  will  of 
course  plant  corn  better  than  any  machine;  but 
that  is  not  the  question.  Good  men  are  very 
scarce,  and  when  you  have  a  large  field  to  plant 
— that  must  be  all  got  ready  and  marked  one 
way  before  3mu  can  commence — it  is  desirable 
to  get  it  in  as  soon  as  possible.  Men,  boys  and 
women  are  pressed  into  the  service.  The 
old  men  will  tell  stories  and  get  careless,  the 
3’oung  men  will  want  to  race  and  make  bad 
work,  while  the  women,  though  better  than  the 
boys,  sometimes  talk  a  little  more  than  is  com¬ 
patible  with  accurate  and  rapid  planting. 


I  have  planted  twelve  acres  a  day  with  this 
machine,  and  where  the  ground  was  not  rough, 
we  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  cultivating  the 
corn  both  ways.  Between  planting  by  hand  or 
planting  with  a  maehine,  I  am  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  latter.  But  I  am  not  certain  that  it  is 
not  just  as  well  to  drill  in  the  seed,  and  give 
up  the  practice  of  planting  in  hills.  This  prac¬ 
tice  is  growing  more  in  favor  every  3'ear.  The 
best  piece  of  corn  I  saw  last  season  was  drilled 
in — the  rows  being  3i  feet  apart,  and  the  plants 
in  the  drill  about  nine  inches  apart.  The  ground 
was  thoroughly  cultivated  (of  course  only  one 
way),  and  was  remarkably  clean,  though  scarce¬ 
ly  any  hand  hoeing  had  been  given.  You  cer¬ 
tainly  get  more  stalks  from  drilling,  and  I  think 
more  corn  if  the  land  is  rich  enough,  and  is  tlwr- 
oughly  cultivated.  If  land  is  poor  and  weedy 
better  plant  in  hills  and  cultivate  both  ways. 

Can  corn  be  raised  at  present  prices  ?  It  sells 
for  only  60  cents  a  bushel.  If  you  get  70  bush¬ 
els  per  acre  it  will  pay.  But  a  crop  of  25  or 
30  bushels,  which  is  much  nearer  the  average, 
will  not  make  any  one  rich. 

The  truth  is,  that  wages  are  now  entirely  be- 
3'ond  the  price  of  produce.  Farmers  cannot 
pay  them.  The  Deacon  tells  an  anecdote  of  a 
Dutch  fanner  who  lived  in  this  neighborhood. 
He  had  a  hired  man,  also  a  Teuton,  who  worked 
for  him  a  good  many  years,  and  as  money  was 
scarce,  he  took  pay  in  stock,  land,  etc.  One 
year  in  settling  up,  the  farmer  had  to  give  him 
the  sheep,  Vhen  an  idea  seemed  to  strike  him, 
“Hans,”  said  he,  “I  want  to  make  a  bargain 
with  you.  You  work  for  me  a  year  or  two, 
till  you’ve  got  the  farm,  and  then  you  shall 
let  me  work  for  3'ou,  till  I’ve  got  it  back  again.” 

The  Horticulturist  has  an  article  on  the 
currant-worm.  It  is  not  the  kind  that  is  most 
troublesome  in  this  section,  though  the  means 
of  destroying  them  are  the  same  in  either  case. 
We  have  both  of  them  here.  One  comes  from 
a  moth,  and  the  other  from  a  saw-fly.  The  lat¬ 
ter  are  by  far  the  most  numerous.  AVe  killed 
the  flies  last  3'ear  by  the  hundreds,  soon  after 
the  bushes  were  leaved  out.  The  flies  at  first 
seem  to  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the 
young  suckers  growing  from  the  bottom  of  the 
bush.  By  cutting  out  these  suckers,  after  the 
eggs  are  deposited,  you  can  destroy  an  immense 
number  of  potential  caterpillars.  The  suckers 
ought  to  be  removed,  in  any  case,  for  the  good 
of  the  bushes.  Many  of  the  young  shoots  on 
the  branches  can  also  be  cut  out,  and  those  that 
are  left  for  future  wood  should  be  pinched  to 
two  or  three  leaves.  You  will  be  astonished 
how  such  treatment  will  increase  the  size  of  the 
fruit.  The  bush  will  be  open,  and  there  will  be 
no  useless  growth.  But  you  must  kill  the  cater¬ 
pillars,  or  they  will  cut  off  the  leaves,  and  the 
fruit  will  be  worthless.  If  taken  in  time,  this 
is  not  as  much  trouble  as  is  generally  supposed. 
We  all  need  a  little  recreation.  Take  it  in  kill¬ 
ing  the  flies  and  the  eggs.  Half  an  hour,  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon,  will  accomplish  wonders. 
But  if  you  wait  till  the  eggs  are  batched,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  save  the  fruit.  AVhite 
hellebore  powder,  dusted  from  a  dredging  box 
on  the  bushes  in  the  morning,  while  the  dew  is 
on,  is  the  best  remedy  yet  discovered.  I  have 
used  it  for  years.  I  would  not  depend  on  it 
alone.  Kill  the  flies  and  destroy  the  eggs,  and 
then  use  hellebore  to  finish  the  caterpillars  that 
escape.  In  this  wa3',  if  your  bushes  have  had 
good  eulture,  and  are  well  pruned,  you  will 
have  a  splendid  crop  of  fruit. 
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When  I  bought  this  farm  I  found  a  lot  of 
straggling  currant  bushes  growing  all  round  the 
garden  by  the  side  of  the  fence.  The  grass  had 
been  suffered  to  grow  round  them.  The  bushes 
had  run  wild,  and  were  as  high  as  the  fence. 
There  was  little  except  long,  straggling  branch¬ 
es,  with  a  mass  of  suckers  at  the  bottom  and  a 
dense  growth  on  top.  Of  course,  they  produced 
little  fruit,  and  what  there  was,  though  they 
were  good  varieties,  was  very  small  and  sour. 
I  had  the  ground  dug  around  them.  I  cut  out 
more  than  half  the  branches  and  headed  in  the 
rest.  The  suckers  sprang  up  by  the  score  from 
the  roots,  and  these  I  stripped  off,  and  kept  the 
ground  free  from  weeds.  I  pinched  in  the 
young  shoots  during  the  summer,  and  it  was 
surprising  how  much  it  increased  the  size  and 
quality  of.  the  fruit.  Of  course,  if  I  was  going 
to  set  out  new  bushes,  I  should  train  them  on  a 
single  stem,  but  these  old,  neglected  hedge-row 
currant-bushes  need  not  be  given  up.  A  little 
care  and  thorough  pruning  will  renovate  them 
much  quicker  than  you  can  raise  new  bushes. 

On  strong,  loamy  soil  the  best  mulch  for 
strawberries  is  the  hoe,  till  the  fruit  is  set ;  then 
place  a  little  new  mown  grass,  such  as  the  clip¬ 
pings  of  the  lawn,  around  the  plants  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  moisture,  and  to  keep  the  fruit 
from  getting  soiled.  On  light,  sandy  ground  the 
mulch  should  be  put  on  earlier,  and  thick 
enough  to  keep  down  the  weeds. 

The  Deacon  says  he  is  in  the  habit  of  giving 
his  cows  a  mess  of  sliced,  raw  potatoes  every 
day,  for  two  weeks,  before  calving.  He  thinks 
nothing  is  so  good  for  milch  cows.  I  have  a 
quantity  of  small  potatoes  that  I  propose  to 
give  to  the  cows,  but  I  think  I  shall  grind  them 
up  with  the  cider  mill  and  mix  the  pulp  with 
meal.  I  have  never  tried  it,  but  of  late  years 
the  English  farmers  have  adopted  the  system  of 
pulping  their  roots  for  pigs,  etc,  instead  of 
cooking  them.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  cider 
mill  is  not  just  the  thing  for  the  purpose. 


Manuring  Corn  in  the  Hill. 


When  manure  is  scarce  and  the  greatest 
effect  is  demanded  the  first  season,  or  when 
corn  is  on  a  good  sod,  and  a  little  start  is  wanted 
at  first,  or  when  the  land  is  rather  cold  and 
the  season  uncertain,  it  is  best  to  manure  in  the 
hill  for  corn.  If  one  has  a  fine  compost,  say 
of  swamp  muck  and  manure,  containing  ^[4  of 
the  latter,  after  marking  out,  a  good  shovelful 
may  be  distributed  to  three  or  four  hills,  and 
the  corn  dropped  directly  upon  it.  If,  however, 
the  compost  is' made  up  of  ashes,  superphos¬ 
phate,  guano,  poudrette,  etc.,  singly  or  mingled, 
it  must  be  mixed  with  soil  and  covered  with 
a  little  earth  besides,  or  the  seed  may  be  killed 
by  coming  in  contact  with  it.  Such  active  fer¬ 
tilizers,  and  the  list  is  large,  must  always  be 
used  with  care,  not  to  have  the  seed  injured. 
Yet  they  are  needed  close  at  hand,  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  jmung  plant  as  soon  as  it 
starts.  Superphosphate,  ashes,  gypsum,  soda- 
saltpeter,  etc.,  may  be  applied  upon  the  hill 
after  the  corn  is  up,  or,  at  least,  after  planting, 
with  quite  as  good  effect  as  if  put  in  the  hill. 

The  list  of  concentrated  manures  which  may 
be  made  on  the  farm,  or  bought,  is  quite  large, 
and  if  any  person  visits  the  manufactories  of 
various  kinds  in  his  vicinity  he  will  often  be 
able  to  secure  much  that  is  of  value  to  himself, 
and  do  the  shoemaker,  soap  boiler,  brewer, 
tanner,  butcher,  or  glue  boiler,  a  favor  also. 


rrench  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

On  page  216,  of  the  last  volume  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  we  published  an  engraving  of 
three  varieties  of  French  fowls.  The  favor 
with  which  these  new  breeds  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  England  is  not  greater  than  their 
promise  in  this.  The  little  work  of  Mr.  Saun¬ 
ders,  (see  our  Book  List,)  which  contained  the 
above-mentioned  engraving,  has  been  revised. 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

and  the  new  edition  contains  a  number  of  in¬ 
teresting  engravings,  and  a  good  deal  of  new 
matter  of  value.  Among  other  subjects  the 
French  fowls  are  enlarged  upon.  As  it  will 
interest  our  readers,  and  in  order  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  work,  we  present  some  of  the  illus¬ 
trations  herewith.  We  now  know  of  at  least 
two  poultry  fanciers  who  have  obtained  birds  of 
the  Crevecceur  breed — one  at  the  East  and  one 
at  the  West — and  find  them  all  that  has  been 
claimed  for  them.  They  are  excellent  table 
fowls,  being  plumper,  fattening  easier,  and  hav¬ 
ing  better  flesh  than  the  Black  Spanish.  The 
hens  are  constant  layers,  like  the  last  named,  but 
do  not  produce  so  large  eggs.  They  are  hard}'. 

The  French  lay  great  stress  upon  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the 
combs  of  these 
breeds,  the  Creve¬ 
cceur  being  ahvays 
horned,  as  in  the 
figure  of  the  cock; 
but  the  horns  be¬ 
ing  of  many  dif- 
erent  shapes,  as  in 
Figs.  2  and  3, 
resembling  stags’ 
horns  or  goats’ 
horns.  Fig.  4  ex¬ 
hibits  the  head 
of  a  Houdan  cock,  with  its  branching  half 
double  comb,  while  Fig.  5  shows  the  comb 
of  the  La  Fieche,  marked  by  the  little  spur,  like 


a  rhinoceros’  horn.  These  breeds  have  all  a 
great  reputation  as  layers,  and  this  is  not  sur¬ 
prising.  Considering  the  immense  production 
of  eggs  in  France,  it  is  natural  that  she  should 
give  rise  to  prolific  breeds. 

All  will  notice  a  similarity 
to  half  bred  Polands,  or 
Polands  crossed  with  Black 
Spanish.  It  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  these  breeds  may 
remotely  have  had  some 
such  origin,  but  their  great 
hardiness  and  vigor  of  con¬ 
stitution  certainly  does  not 
favor  the  idea.  In  the  British  poultry  shows 
French  fowls  are  assigned  to  distinct  classes, 
and  prizes  awarded  as  to  the  most  favored. 


Field  Corn. 


Every  man  has  a  definite  notion  of  what 
field  corn  is — yet  how  different  are  these  ideas. 
To  the  Canadian  or  Maine  reader  it  means  a 
little  5-foot  variety,  with  8-inch  ears,  and  8- 
rowed ;  the  kernels  usually  yellow  as  gold,  and 
hard  as  flint.  He  plants  it  in  rows,  3  feet 
apart,  and  in  hills  20  to  24  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  It  may  be  planted  in  June,  and  cut  up 
in  90  days.  To  the  Connecticut  V alley  and  New 
York  farmers,  field  corn  is  larger,  coarser,  taller, 
of  larger  ears,  of  more  various  colors  and  quali¬ 
ties — planted  in  hills  3  to  3'|s  feet  apart,  usually 
in  May  and  harvested  in  September,  allowing 
110  to  120  or  more  days  for  it  to  mature  enough 
to  be  cut  up.  As  we  go  West  and  South,  the 
size  of  the  plant  and  the  length  of  season  re¬ 
quired  for  its  development  and  perfection  in¬ 
crease  ;  4  and  5  feet  apart  is  no  unusual  dis¬ 
tances  to  find  the  hills,  and  the  ears,  instead  of 
being  8-rowed  and  12  to  14  inches  long,  as 
in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  are  short, 
thick,  and  12  to  20  rowed,  while  the  kernels 
lose  the  flinty  character,  in  a  measure,  and  gain 
a  certain  mealiness,  and  in  shape  resemble  a 
gourd  seed  or  horse’s  tooth.  The  varieties  of 
corn  are  almost  infinite,  (if  we  may  use  the  ex¬ 
pression),  and  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  the  jilant 
is  everywhere  governed  by  the  same  rules  of 
culture,  and  instructions  good  for  Maine  will 
apply  in  Louisiana. 

Corn  needs  a  deep  and  rich  soil,  or  especial 
manuring,  and  the  ground  must  be  dry  and 
Avarm.  The  culture  should  be  thorough  pre¬ 
vious  pulverization,  with  the  dissemination  of 
manure  throughout  the  soil,  by  plowing  and 
harrowing,  unless,  indeed,  the  corn  be  planted 
on  a  good  sward,  turned  under,  in  which  case 
manuring  with  a  good  compost,  stable  manure, 
or  some  coneentrated  fertilizer  in  the  hill  is  de¬ 
sirable  on  soils  which  need  manuring  to  ensure 
a  good  crop.  After  planting,  the  culture  should 
consist  in  keeping  the  weeds  down,  and  the 
surface  free  and  open,  for  the  action  of  the  air 
and  the  absorption  of  dew  and  other  moisture. 

The  stalks  should  not  be  so  crowded  that 
they  cannot  mature  well ;  and,  if  the  culture  be 
thorough,  farmers  generally  err  in  putting  the 
drills  too  far  apart  and  letting  too  many  stalks 
stand  in  each  hill.  It  is  much  more  economi¬ 
cal  of  space  to  plant  in  drills;  the  stalks  a  foot 
apart,  and  the  drills  30  inches  to  4'l3  feet,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  variety — this  distance  being  a 
little  less  than  half  the  hight  of  the  stalks,  on  an 
average.  Never  allow  more  than  4  stalks  to  a 
hill.  If  all  the  culture  is  to  be  done  by  horse¬ 
power,  it  pays  to  sacrifice  a  little  of  the  land  to 
convenience,  and  put  the  corn  in  hills  equally 
distant,  and  in  true  rows,  running  both  ways. 


Fig.  4.— HOUDAN  COCK. 


Fig.  5. 
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The  Cultivation  of  Teazles. 


The  Teazle  {Dipsacus  FuUonum)  is  a  product 
■which  can  be  cultivated  by  only  a  few  farmers, 
beeause  were  many  to  be  raised,  the  market 
would  be  overstocked,  and  the  prices  fall  below 
what  'would  pay  for  the  labor  of  raising  them ; 
besides,  few  farmers  will  favor  a  crop  which 
occupies  the  land  two  years — i.  e.,  two  summers. 

The  best  Teazles  are  produced  upon  stiff, 
clayey  loams,  made  friable  and  mellow  by  thor¬ 
ough  tillage  and  enrichment.  Nevertheless,  on 
such  soils.  Teazles  are  apt  to  'uduter-kill,  proba¬ 
bly  by  the  “  heaving  ”  ^f  the  frost,  where  the 
ground  is  not  well  protected  by  snow.  Good 
wheat  land  is  good  enough  for  Teazles.  The 
seed  is  sowed  like  carrot  or  parsnip  seed,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  the  year,  that  is,  during 
April  and  May — only  the  rows  are  put  farther 
apart  for  the  first  crop.  A  common  way  is, 
put  the  rows  three  and-a-half  feet  apart,  and  the 
jrext  spring  sow  other  rows  between  them,  mak¬ 
ing  the  rows  of  one  and  two-year  old  plants, 
21  inches  apart.  Some  other  root  crop  may  be 
sowed  with  the  Teazles  the  first  season.  In 
Europe,  Teazles  are  often  sowed  in  beds  and 
transplanted  to  the  field ;  and  it  is  perhaps  ad¬ 
visable  to  sow  a  bed  so  as  to  have  good  strong 
plants  to  replace  any  of  those  that  may  fail. 

:  The  ground  should  be  kept  loose  and  free 
from  weeds.  The  plants  are  thinned  to  8  to  10 
inches  apart,  and  grow  freel}'^,  each  forming  a 
broad  flat  mass  like  a  bull  thistle.  The  second 
year  they  are  hoed,  missing  plants  are  early  re¬ 
placed,  and  they,  are  left  to  grow.  They  make 
tops  4  to  6  feet  high,  and  heads  as  shown  in 
figs.  2  and  3.  Those  upon  the  main  stems,  and  the 
branches,  blossom  and  mature  at  different  times. 

The  product  of  an  acre  varies  from  100,000  to 
200,000  heads,  130,000  being  perhaps  an  average. 
The  dressing  of  a  single  piece  of  broadcloth  is 
estimated  to  consume  1500  to  2000  heads.  So 
an  acre  will  answer  for  60  to  100  pieces  of  cloth. 

The  heads  are  cut  with  a  hooked  knife,  the 
stems  being  left  eight,  inches  long,  the  men  and 
boys  who  cut  them  being  protected  with  leath¬ 
ern  gloves ;  the  cutting  of  10,000  is  a  good  day’s 
work.  The  heads  are  spread  upon  scaffolds,  fre¬ 
quently  stirred  and  turned  to  promote  drying. 


and  assorted  into  three  sizes.  “  Kings  ”  are  the 
largest,  which  grow  upon  the  main  stem ;  these 
are  stiff  and  coarse. — “  Middlings  ”  are  the  next 
in  size,  and  grow  on  the  ends  of  the  branches ; 
these  are  the  most  valuable.  “  Buttons  ”  are  the 
smallest,  and  are  'used  for  very  fine  cloths. 

Before  the  Teazles  can  be  used,  the  “  spurs  ” 
which  are  the  stiff  involucre  segments  seen  at 
the  base  of  the  head  in  fig.  2,  must  be  clipped 
off,  leaving  the  heads  as  seen  in  fig.  3.  This 
can  be  done  by  women  and  boys  on  the  farm, 
and  makes  a  difference  in  market  of  25  cents 
per  thousand.  The  price  now  is  $2  to  $2.75  per 
thousand,  and  they  are  marketed  in  boxes,  made 
of  ''Is  boards,  about  3  ft.  4  in.  square  by  6  ft.  long. 

The  culture  of  Teazles  is  by  no  means  so 
precarious  in  this  country  as  it  is  in  England, 
where  damp  weather  jn  August  fills  the  heads 
with  water  and  causes  them  to  rot  before  they 
mature.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  they 
might  be  .made  a  very  profitable  article  of 
export,  for  our  season  is  generally  very  dry,  just 
when  theirs  is  mgst  hazardous  to  this  crop. 
We  now  import  a  great  many,  chiefly  from 
France,  and  these  being  better  grown  and  better 
assorted  than  American  Teazles  generally  are, 
are  irreferred  by  manufacturers.  We  make 
the  following  .extracts  on  this  subject  from  a 
letter  to  the  American  Agricultunst  from  Mr. 
Chester  Moses,  an  experienced  cultivator  of 
teazles  in  Onondaga  County,  New  York : 
“There  is  but  little  advantage  in  transplanting 
later  than  August,  for  the  roots  will  not  get 
strength  to  stand  the  winter."  Bank  manure 
makes  teazles  spongy  and  weak  in  the  hooks. 
One  man  can  tend  four  to  eight  acres  the  first 


year.  The  second  year  one  thorough  cultivat¬ 
ing,  or  running  through  with  a  light  plow,  and , 


a  gooci  noemg  in  May,  is  all  the  care  the  crop  re¬ 
quires  before  cutting.  In  cutting  it  requires  two 
or  three  men  to  one 
acre.  The  heads  should 
be  cut  as  soon  as  the 
blossoms  are  off,  a  small 
section  being  left  for 
one  or  two  weeks,  for 
seed,  but  the  teazles 
suffer  by  remaining  on 
the  stalks  after  the  blos¬ 
soms  fall.  The  seed 
makes  good  feed  for 
sheep,  but  is  so  bitter- 
that  it  needs  to  be  fed 
with  corn  or  oats,  until 
the  sheep  relish  it.  Tea¬ 
zles  should  not  be  plant¬ 
ed  year  after  year  on 
the  same  ground.  The 
crop  is  profitable,  quite 
so,  when  the  price  per 
thousand  is  equal  to 
the  price  of  wheat  per 
bushel.  Our  average 
product  is  about  150,000 
to  an  acre.  The  pro¬ 
ducers  sold  the  crop  of 
1864  at  $5  per  thous¬ 
and,  and  that  of  1865 
at  $3  per  thousand,  the  teazles  being  undipped.^ 
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Several  Plans  for  Destroying  the  Barn 
Weevil. 


JJ-  Fig.  3.“ — A  BUTTON.” 


Our  jocose  suggestion  of  an  expeditious  and 
certain  cure  for  this  pest,  together  with  a  sober 
call  for  information  how  to  do  the  work  less  ex¬ 
pensively,  (p.  50,  Feb.  Agriculturist),  has  brought 
us  in  a  fine  array  of  testimony.  This  insect  is 
a  beetle,  belonging  to  a  family  of  the  curculios 
or  weevil,  {curculionidw).  Its  Latin  name  is 
Calandra  granaria,  which  means  barn  or  grana- 
ry  weevil,  and  it  is  never  found  except  where 
grain  is  stored.  Wheat,  rye  and  corn  are  com¬ 
monly  at¬ 
tacked  by 
it,  and 
some  times 
oats,  al¬ 
though  it 
is  thought, 
upon  what 

evidence  we  know  not,  that  it  will  live  in  other 
seeds  if  they  are  large  enough.  This  is,  prob¬ 
ably,  a  mere  supposition,  founded  upon  the  fact 
that  they  are  sometimes  very  hard  to  starve  out. 
The  grain  weevil  is  nearly  one-sixth  of  an  inch 
long,  and  of  the  proportions  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  figure,  though  the  size  varies  con¬ 
siderably.  The  color  varies  somewhat  from 
dark  reddish  brown  to  nearly  black.  The  snout¬ 
like  proboscis  is  a  marked  feature,  and  placing 
the  insect  under  a  magnifying-glass,  eighteen 
punctured  furrows  may  be  seen  upon  the  wing 
covers,  and  scattered  oval  dots  on  the  thorax. 
They  are  very  active  in  their  motions,  and, 
when  alarmed,  quickly  hide  themselves,  or  if 
touched,  “  play  possom  ” — feigning  dead. 

The  female  lays  her  eggs  upon  the  surface  of 
the  kernels  of  grain,  (not  in  holes  made  by  her 
beak,  as  has  been  stated).  When  they  hatch 
the  little  worms  bore  directly  into  the  kernels, 
and  there  grow- and  undergo  their  transforma¬ 
tions,  the  grain,  meanwhile,  becoming  lighter 
and  lighter  until  the  perfect  beetle  emerges, 
leaving  the  kernel  a  mere  shell.  This  takes 
six  to  eight  weeks.  In  the  winter  time  the 
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weevils  liibernate,  seeking  the  warmest  cracks 
and  corners  they  can  find. 

They  are  often  so  immerous  in  grain  store¬ 
houses  and  ships  as  to  blacken  the  walls  and 
grain  heaps,  and  of  course  detract  greatly  from 
the  value  of  grain.  Vessels  so  infested  are  used 
a  few  trips  in  the  salt  trade,  or  the  weevils  are 
otherwise  starved  out.  In  elevators  and  grana¬ 
ries,  after  thoroughly  cleansing  the  buildings, 
quick  lime,  finely  slacked  to  a  dry  powder,  is 
scattered  about  eveiywhere,  brushed  into  cracks 
and  corners,  etc.,  and  so  a  riddance  is  often 
efiected.  In  barns,  the  afilicted  say,  it  is  much 
more  difiicult  to  clear  them  out. 

Our  corresirondents  suggest  three  systems  for 
getting  rid  of  the  weevil.  First,  starvation. — The 
barn  of  D.  Steck,  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa.,  was 
exceedingly  full  of  them.  “Keeping  all  grain  out 
of  the  barn  for  one  year”  effected  a  perfect 
cure . G.  L.  Hale,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  re¬ 

ports  that  persons  in  his  neighborhood  who 
were  troubled,  put  up  sheds,  under  which  to 
stack  their  grain,  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
their  barns,  and  after  keeping  the  grain  out  of 
the  barns  for  two  or  three  jmars  “they  would 
be  pestered  very  little  with  them.”. . . .  Arte- 
mus  J.  Gridley,  Hartford  Co.,  Conn.,”  being 
greatly  troubled,  cleared  his  barn  not  only  of 
grain  but  of  every  particle  of  straw,  and  put  no 
grain  nor  straw  in  it  for  two  years ; — the  cure 
was  complete. . . .  A  neighbor  of  Joseph  Huston, 
Monroe  Co.,  Iowa,  rid  his  barn  entirely  of 
the  weevils,  which  were  very  thick,  by  erecting 
scaffolds,  four  or  five  feet  above  the  ground,  in 
his  barn,  storing  the  grain  upon  these  and  keep¬ 
ing  his  sheep  beneath. 

The  second  plan  advocated  is  the  use  oisalt  or 
lime,  or  both.  J.  G.  Coles,  Camden  Co.,  N. 
J.,  writes,  “my  plan  is  simply  to  put  hay 
(green  enough  to  dissolve  salt)  in  the  barn  first, 
and  salt  it  well.  It  will  kill  or  banish  certain. 
I  filled  my  mows  nearly  half  full  of  hay  and 
stored  the  grain  on  top.”  He  suggests,  also, 
stacking  the  grain  one  year  and  filling  the  barn 
with  salted  hay....T.  Cole,  Fairfield  Co., 
Ohio,  says :  “  before  mowing  away  )’’our  grain 
dust  finely  slaked  lime  throughout  the  barn,  on 
the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the  mows,  and  sprin¬ 
kle  a  small  quantity  over  every  layer  of  grain  of 
a  foot  in  thickness,  as  it  is  mowed  away.  At 
threshing  time  sprinkle  lime  about  the  granary 
in  the  same  way,  and,  if  thought  best,  sprinkle 
a  small  quantity  over  the  wheat  pile  as  it  fills 
up.  A  bushel  of  lime  would  be  enough  for 
granary  and  mows  holding  500  bushels.”.... 
Thomas  C.  Mount,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J., 
8a}’s:  “In  July,  1864,  my  barn  being  empty  of 
gfain,  but  occupied  by  millions  of  weevils,  I 
took  a  bucketful  of  salt  and  sowed  it  in  the  barn 
broadcast,  in  every  nook  and  corner  which  had 
had  grain  in  it.  Ever  since  threshing  time  last 
year  I  have  had  grain  in  the  barn  but  not  one 
weevil  has  been  seen.”....J.  C.  Rinehart,  Car- 
roll  Co.,  Md.,  leaves  some  chaff,  etc.,  upon  the 
floors  until  near  haying  time,  then,  on  a  rainy 
day,  sweeps  all  out  as  clean  as  possible,  turn¬ 
ing  over  loose  boards,  etc.  Then,  when  he  gets 
his  grain  in,  mi.xes  two  parts  air  slaked  lime  and 
one  part  fine  salt,  and  sows  one  pint  on  each 
load  of  grain.  Thus  he  gets  rid  of  them. 

The  third  plan  proposed  was  carried  out  by 
Austin  Rowe,  of  Patchogue,  L.  I.  His  barn 
was  infested  with  the  weevil,  so  he  cleared  it 
out  and  swept  it ;  then  taking  some  bags  he 
went  to  the  woods  and  found  some  large  ant 
hills.  With  these  he  filled  his  bags — five  bush¬ 
els  in  all,  sand,  ants,  etc.,  and  taking  them  to 
hi-^  bam  poured  them  out  on  the  floor.  The 


ants  immediately  set  to  Avoik  devouring  the 
weevils,  and  in  a  week’s  time  all  were  gone 
and  he  has  seen  none  since.  The  grain  in  the 
sheaf  was  not  removed  froju  the  barn.  Other 
farmers  have  tried  this  plan  with  the  same  re¬ 
sult.  The  ants  do  no  harm,  but,  after  doing 
their  work,  depart  into  the  earth. 

■  ^  i  ■—  ^  ^1  I  ai  .1 

Comparative  Industry  of  Black  and  Italian 

Bees. 

There  is  one  lesson  to  be  learned  in  bee  cul¬ 
ture  that  ought  to  be  known  to  every  one  ;  nei¬ 
ther  the  queen  nor  the  majority  govern,  but 
every  working  bee  acts  under  this  law,  “what¬ 
soever  I  find  to  do  that  do.”  Such  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  prosperous  colony  that  where  there 
is  honey  to  gather  and  a  place  to  store  it,  they 
work  incessantly  until  they  expire — building 
comb  at  night  to  contain  the  honey  gathered 
during  the  day. 

By  weighing  a  new  swarm  morning  and  even¬ 
ing,  for  20  days,  we  found  they  consumed  at 
night  about  one-third  of  fliat  collected  during 
the  day.  But,  alas,  how  great  is  their  mortali¬ 
ty.  Late  in  the  season,  July  1,  we  selected  ten 
similar  empty  frame  hives  and  weighed  each, 
and  filled  each  with  empty  worker  comb,  and 
after  again  weighing  gave  each'a  new  swarm  of 
black  bees,  containing  no  drones.  We  then  re¬ 
moved  five  of  the  black  queens  and  gave  five 
other  young  straw  colored  Italian  queens.  We 
also  removed  the  five  other  old  black  queens, 
and  substituted,  new  ones.  July  15  we  examin¬ 
ed  each,  and  found'  the  Italians  had  filled  all 
their  nine  combs  with  sealed  blood,  while  the 
black  queens  had  only  five  full  combs  each; 
from  the  20th  to  the  25th,  the  j’oung  bees 
emerged  in  great  numbers  from  the  Italianized 
hives,  the  j'oung  Italians  outnumbering  the 
old  black  bees,  and  by  the  10th  of  August,  less 
than  six  weeks,  scarcely  one  hundred  black  bees 
remained ;  nearly  all  had  become  Italian  save  a 
few  old  ragged  winged  ones.  During  their  con¬ 
version  into  Italian  bees,  the  temper  of  the 
stocks  gradually  changed,  becoming  more  mild, 
making  smoke  and  a  bee  dress  unnecessary  in 
handling  them.  Careful  handling  does  not  dis¬ 
turb  their  labors.  Even  the  queen  continues 
laying,  though  removed  on  a  comb  and  carried 
away.  (The  queen  is  really  the  greatest  labor¬ 
er  in  the  hive).  As  a  general  rule,  black  bees, 
particularly  those  containing  young  queens,  if 
you  give  them  plenty  of  room, will  not  swarm; 
but  two  of  the  Italian  hives  swarmed  once,  and 
one  twice,  the  second  swarm  issuing  thirteen 
days  after  the  first ;  hence  the  stock  must  have 
been  without  a  queen  during  that  time.  Indeed, 
Italians  work  as  well  without  a  queen  as  with. 
We  removed  the  queens  and  brood  from  two 
new  swarms,  and  they  filled  their  hives  with 
sixty-one  pounds  of  honey  in  twenty-four  days, 
losing  more  than  one-half  their  number  during 
that  time.  Until  the  middle  of  August  the  bees 
experienced  no  destructive  cold  winds  nor  sud' 
den  showers,  and  flew  less  than  one-half  a  mile, 
gathering  buckwheat  honey  principally.  Then 
the  golden  rod  commenped  blooming,  which 
was  occupied  by  black  bees,  gathering  honey 
and  building  combs  as  yellow  as  gold;  while 
the  Italians  passed  over  and  flew  nearly  a  mile 
beyond,  gathering  thistle  honey  almost  as  col¬ 
orless  as  water.  It  will  be  observed,  in  the  an¬ 
nexed  tabular  statement,  that  while  the  bees 
were  engaged  in  raising  brood  they  gained  little 
or  no  honey — merely  the  weight  of  the  young 
bees.  Most  crops  of  flowers  bloom  in  less  time 
than  brood  matures,  so,  unless  other  flowers  fol¬ 


low,  the  accumulated  strength  of  the  stock  is 
wasted.  Here  lies  the  only  secret  to  successful 
bee  keeping;  Keep  your  bees  at  work  during 
any  periods  of  short  forage. 

STOCKS  WITH  YOUNG  BLACK  QUEENS. 


Weight.  July 

GAIX  IN  POUNDS  TO 

^  S 

is 

OfBive 

T, 

Of  Bees 

- 

^  to 

^  - 

1-^ 

1-2  § 
fea, 

No.  1.!23^  Bs. 

No.  2.|30^  Bs. 
No.  a.'mx  Bs. 
No.  4.133^  Bs. 
No.  5.|28  Bs. 

TV  Bs 
BS 
Bs 
6K  Bs 
9  Bs 

931 

1031 

if^ 

12 

14J4 

13 

21 

17 

41M 

42 

37 

29M 

3531 

46M 

29K 

2l^ 

23  >< 
2631 
9H 
9'A 
1631 

122  li 
140Ji 

107^ 

973^ 

Total  gain  with  Black  Qukens . 541  Bs. 


BLACK  BEES  WITH  YOUNG  ITALIAN  QUEENS. 


Weight,  July 
1st, 

OfMve\  Of  Bees 

GAIN  IN  POUNDS  TO 

Total 

gain  in 

pounds. 

!  Aug. 

,  a, 

t<3 

No.  1. 

29^  Bs.l  6K  Bs. 

11 

21 

4931 

533^ 

49 

189X 

No.  2. 

30  Bs.l  7K  Bs. 

10^ 

18M 

45  U 

75 

3031 

187 

No.  3 

'19  Ibs.l  5^  Tbs, 

4K 

12K 

37!i 

26X 

41 K 

121 3f 

No.  4. 

21^  Bs.l  8X  Bs. 

631 

10 

K9K 

■92H 

38K 

147 

No.  5. 

SIK  Rs.l  C  tbs. 

11 

UA 

39^ 

24 

14^ 

103^ 

SWARMS  THROWN  OFF: 

Ko.  C. 

22^  Tbs.,  as.-Auff,  10,  from  5 

6 

iSA 

2331 

75H 

No.  7. 

■ilKBs.  8  Bs.  Aus.  12 

,  from  4 

14K 

53  K 

IS 

86 

No.  8. 

14K  Ibs.l  6  Bs.iAus.  25,  from  4 

34M 

2114 

58^ 

No.  9. 

ISA  Bs.l  CA  Bs.lAug.  28,  from  3 

..2. 

55¥ 

55  3f 

Total  gain  'with  Italian  Queens . 1025  Bs. 


As  5,376  black  bees  are  calculated  to  weigh 
one  pound,  allowing  six  weeks  as  their  length 
of  life,  it  requires  the  lives  of  278,476  black  bees 
to  gather  547  pounds  of  hone)’’,  or  509  bees  to 
each  pound  gained.  Taking  tlie  issues  of  the 
Italian  queens,  which  were  composed  wholly  of 
Italian  bees,  and  allowing  5,123  bees  to  the 
pound  and  eight  weeks  as  the  length  of  their 
life,  it  requires  only  249  Italian  bees  to  gather  a 
pound  of  honey — less  than  one-half  the  number 
of  the  black  bees.  Bidwell  Bkos. 
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Broom,  Corn  Culture. 

The  culture  of  broom  corn  is  usually  con¬ 
ducted  with  profit,  and  attended  by  no  greater 
difficulties,  if  so  great,  as  that  of  maize.  The 
remarks  made  in  other  articles  in  this  number, 
with  reference  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for 
Indian  corn,  manuring,  etc.,  are  equally  applica¬ 
ble  to  this  Brop.  With  regard  to  seed,  it  is  a 
question  we  cannot  decide  as  to  which  is  best, 
the  tall  or  the  dwarf  varietj".  The  testimony 
indicates  that  when  the  very  best  dwarf  seed 
can  be  obtained,  the  crop  is  superior  to  the  tall, 
(easier  to  handle  and  the  brush  finer  and  quite 
as  elastic  and  valuable.)  Yet  there  are  many 
persons  who  have  been  greatly  disappointed 
in  changing  from  the  tall  to  the  dwarf  kind. 

Land  which  is  very  grassy  should  be  avoided, 
for  almost  any  weeds  are  preferable  to  grass, 
with  this  crop ;  and  localities  visited  early  by 
the  frosts  of  autumn  are  most  undesirable,  as  the 
earliest  varieties  are  not  secure  from  injury  by 
frost,  even  in  favorable  localities.  After- plow¬ 
ing,  harrow  and  bush  the  ground  smooth,  or 
roll  it.  Plant  with  a  seed  drill  in  rows  three 
feet  apart,  dropping  the  seeds  on  an  average 
two  inches  apart,  depositing  some  fertilizer  in 
the  drill  with  the  seed.  Superphosphate  min¬ 
gled  with  an  equal  quantity  of  gypsum,  at  the 
rate  of  300  pounds  to  the  acre,  has  done  well. 
A  good  drill  will  sow  both  seed  and  fertilizer. 
May  20th  to  the  1st  of  June  is  a  good  time 
to  plant  broom  corn  in  this  latitude,  for  it  will 
not  grow  much  until  the  weather  is  hot.  Cover 
very  lightly.  Just  after  what  is  called  “corn¬ 
planting  time”  is  a  safe  rule,  though  in  our 
practice  we  are  inclined  to  delay  this,  so 
that  it  would  be  a  little  late  for  the  broom  corn. 
Cold,  wet  weather  and  frosts  are  more  injuri¬ 
ous  to  broom  corn  than  to  maize.  After  it  is 
up  a  liberal  surface  dressing  of  ashes  upon  the 
hills  or  rows  is  often  an  excellent  application. 
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Early  Planting  of  Corn— Preparation. 


In  the  Northern  States,  May  is  often  a  cold, 
■wet,  rainy  month,  and  corn  planted  early,  either 
does  not  come  up  at  all,  or  it  drags  out  a  poor, 
yellowish,dwindling  life,  until  the  warm  weather 
of  June,  while  the  farmer  has  to  wage  a  steady 
battle  with  the  weeds  in  order  to  see  his  corn 
rows  at  all.  This  is  often  the  case  at  least, 
and  we  very  much  prefer  to  do  other  work  in  the 
early  part  of  the  month,  meanwhile  keeping  the 
ground  open  by  occasional  harrowings,  so  that 
perhaps,  two  or  three  crops  of  weeds,  will  start 
up  and  be  killed  before  the  30th  or  25th,  at 
which  time  we  prefer  to  put  in  the  main  crop. 
An  early  maturing  kind  is  best,  and  this  can¬ 
not  be  too  much  insisted  on  both  at  the  East 
and  West;  and  we  prefer  not  to  go  far  out  of 
the  neighborhood  for  it,  if  we  have  not  enough 
of  such  seed  as  we  want  of  our  own  raising. 

Take  perfect  ears  with  small  cobs,  and  well 
filled  out.  Use  only  the  perfect  kernels.  If  the 
ear  is  perfect  and  thoroughly  ripe,  all  the  kernels 
may  be  used ;  but  if  the  ear  is  misshapen  and 
the  kernels  at  the  tip  not  so  ripe  and  hard  as 
the  rest,  plant  only  from  the  middle  of  the  ear. 
Soak  the  corn  twelve  hours,  then  change  the 
water,  adding  that  which  is  as  hot  as  one  can 
bear  his  hand  in.  To  this  add  a  little  pine  tar, 
and  stir  the  whole  until  the  corn  is  all  thinly 
coated  with  tar.  Pour  off  the  water  and  roll 
the  corn  in  slaked  lime.  Plant  -svithin  twelve 
hours,  covering  only  about  half  an  inch  deep. 

- - - - - - 

Grass  Land,  How  to  Improve  It, 

If  you  ask  this  question  of  many  farmers, 
the  only  reply  will  be,  break  up  and  sod  down 
afresh.  Others  will  hesitate  before  giving  this 
uniform  answer.  They  will  insist  on  looking 
at  the  land  first,  or  at  least  will  wish  to  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  the  present  grass  crop. 
Is  some  part  of  the  field  mossy  or  boggy  ?  or 
does  it  grow  certain  coarse  grasses  which  indi¬ 
cate  undue  moisture  at  the  bottom  ?  If  so,  their 
eyes  will  be  opened,  and  they  will  reply,  in  med¬ 
ical  language,  that  “  underdraining  is  indicated.” 
Nothing  does  the  land  need  so  much  as  this ; 
nothing  will  do  it  material  good,  until  this  is 
first  attended  to.  Plowing  and  manuring  will 
be  nearly  all  useless,  so  long  as  the  land  is  clog¬ 
ged  with  surface  water. 

If  this  is  not  the  trouble,  they  will  enquire 
whether  foul  weeds  have  got  possession,  to  the 
exclusion  of  wholesome  grasses.  If  not,  but 
the  trouble  is  simply  an  impoverishment  of  the 
surface  by  long  cropping,  they  will  advise  to 
scarify  the  sward  in  the  fitll  with  a  heavy  har¬ 
row,  tearing  up  the  mosses,  and  disturbing  the 
soil  a  little,  so  that  it  will  receive  fresh  seed. 
Then  they  will  sow  from  10  to  15  quarts  per 
acre  of  clear  Timothy  and  Ked  Top  in  equal 
parts,  and  cover  the  same  with  a  light  harrow. 
We  should  have  said,  too,  they  will  apply  a 
good  coat  of  old  manure,  before  the  seed  sow¬ 
ing.  In  this  way  repeating  the  manuring  once 
in  two  years,  many  a  meadow  or  pasture  can  be 
brought  up  to  a  high  state  of  productiveness. 
If,  however,  the  land  is  infested  with  white 
daisy,  dock,  or  thistle,  the  only  way  will  be  to 
break  it  up  thoroughlj',  cultivate  it  five  years 
with  crops  and  grain,  and  finally  seed  down 
again.  Manuring  should  go  along  with  this 
cultivation,  of  course.  When  seeding  down,  be 
not  sparing  of  seed,  but  use  half  a  bushel  of 
Timothy  and  the  same  of  Red  Top,  If  Red 
Clover  is  desired,  it  should  not  generally  be  sow¬ 
ed  until  in  the  spring,  as  it  is  apt  to  winter- 


kill.  If  our  farmer  is  a  progressive  man,  per¬ 
haps  he  will  enquire  whether  the  grass  crop 
could  not  be  improved  by  irj;igation.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  much  is  to  be  realized  from  this  prac¬ 
tice  during  the  next  generation. 


Hew  Enterprise— Don’t  Sell  Peat  Swamps. 

There  is  at  present  a  growing  interest  be¬ 
ing  awakened  among  scientific  and  practical 
men,  that  may  prove  advantageous  to  many 
farmers.  Owing  to  the  speedy  decrease  of  our 
woodlands,  and  the  heavy  expense  attending 
the  carriage  of  coal  from  distant  points  to  the 
place  of  consumption,  many  parties  have  been 
trying  to  discover  a  substitute  for  those  articles 
as  a  fuel.  Their  attention  was  directed  to  Peat, 
which  is  so  well  known  as  a  fuel  in  Ireland. 
The  great  objection  to  its  use  was  the  expense 
of  working  it  into  a  suitable  form.  The  people 
of  Europe  who  use  it,  cut  it  in  square  cakes,  like 
large  bricks,  setting  it  up  in  piles  to  dry  in  the 
sun.  This  makes  a  great  deal  of  handling,  and 
in  this  country  would  be  too  expensive  in  prac¬ 
tice.  The  attention  of  inventors  was  directed 
to  the  getting  up  of  a  machine  that  would  com¬ 
press  the  crude  peat  into  a  dry,  dense,  and  easily 
transported  shape. — Five  or  six  machines 
have  been  recently  patented  for  the  purpose, 
some  of  which  are  -worked  by  horse  power,  and 
some  by  steam.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  draw 
comparisons  between  these  machines,  nor  to 
particularize  them.  But  I  -wish  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  farmers  to  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
have  valuable  beds  of  peat  on  their  farms,  and 
that  speculators  are  now^  engaged  in  buying  up 
available  property  of  this  description.  They 
try  to  obtain  the  beds,  on  various  pretexts,  for 
as  little  as  ten  dollars  per  acre,  and  have  some¬ 
times  succeeded.  Others  have  given  more,  and 
they  should  all  pay  good  large  pi'ices.  I  will 
relate  a  few  instances  of  the  speculation.  One 
party',  in  Northern  New  York,  has  been  offered 
$400  per  acre  for  a  fine  bed.  One,  in  Ne^n'  Jer¬ 
sey,  ■R'as  offered  $35,000  for  a  bed  of  28  acres — 
but,  knowing  its  value,  the  owner  j-efused. 

That  the  reader  may  understand  the  value  of 
this  property,  let  file  state  the  particulars  given 
by  a  member  of  a  company  owning  one  of  the 
best  machines.  He  says  an  acre  of  peat,  if  ten 
feet  deep,  will  yield  5,000  tons  of  fuel.  The 
cost  of  manufacture  is  less  than  three  dollars 
per  ton.  It  will  sell  at  $6  to  $8  ptr  ton,  leaving 
a  nice  little  profit  of  from  $15,000  to  $35,000  per 
acre.  Eighty  to  ninety  tons  can  be  made  by  one 
steam  engine,  and  ten  or  twelve  men,  per  day. 

There  is  one  company',  recently  started  in  an 
adjoining  county,  that,  instead  of  buying  the 
bed,  have  bought  the  peat  at  ten  cents  a  cart 
load.  Three  cart  loads  make  a  ton  of  the  press¬ 
ed  fuel.  Therefore,  at  these  figures,  they  are 
paying  at  the  rate  of  $1,500  per  acre. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  fuel  will  not  bring 
such  prices.  It  does  certainly  do  so,  and  will 
doubtless  compete  very'  seriously  with  coal. 
Before  the  Society  of  Arts,  a  Mr.  Newton  stated 
that  peat,  “if  properly  used,  gave  a  calorific 
power  greater  than  coal ;  but  the  use  of  peat  in 
manufactures  was. of  greater  importance  than 
simply  as  a  fuel  for  heating  purposes.  Every  iron 
manufacturer  knew  that  if  he  could  get  peat  to 
stand  the  blast,  it  was  infinitely  superior  to  coal 
for  their  purpose,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
contained  no  sulphur.  They  could' produce 
iron  by  peat,  from  the  worst  brands,  which 
would  almost  equal  the  best  Swedish  or  Russia 
iron,  simply  owing  to  the  absence  of  these  de¬ 
teriorating  chemical  agents  which  exist  in  coal.” 

Mr.  P.  F.  Murray  read,  before  the  Society  of 


Engineers,  at  Exeter  Hall,  a  paper  relating  to 
this  subject,  and  stated  that  “at  an  assumed 
average  of  twelve  feet,  an  acre  would  produce 
about  3,500  tons  of  dried  jibat.”  This  is  by  the 
wasteful  method  of  sun  drying  in  vogue  there. 
“  Trial  of  condensed  peat  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
B.  Fothergill,  on  a  river  steamboat,  in  which  13 
c-ft't.  were  consumed  in  2  hours  and  30  minutes, 
the  ordinary  consumption  of  coal  being  12  cwt; 
an  hour.  It  saves  half  the  time  of  getting  up 
steam,  and  will  do  double  duty  as  compared 
with  coal.  The  absence  of  smoke  and  clinkers, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  grates  and  fire¬ 
boxes  from  the  effects  of  sulphur  are  important 
additional  advantages.” 

According  to  the  Syracuse  Journal,  a  trial 
was  made  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
a  short  time  since,  of  peat  as  fuel  for  locomo¬ 
tives.  “  The  usual  amount  of  fuel  consumed  by 
coal  burning  engines  being  a  ton  to  every  twenty 
miles,  but,  on  the  trial,  it  only  took  half  a  ton 
of  peat  fuel  to  runengineNo.  106  twenty  miles.” 

Gas  has  been  obtained  from  peat,  in  some 
respects  superior  to,  .and  nearly  as  much  in 
qu.antity'  as  that  produced  from  coal,  oil  or  resin. 

Dr  R. - ,  residing  near  Syracuse,  estimates 

that  fifteen  acres,  at  an  average  depth  of  eight 
feet,  will  produce  40,836  cords.  One  cord  is 
worth  at  least  a  cord  and  a  half  of  hard  wood — 
that  will  make  it  equ,al  to  54,448  cords  of  hard 
wood  to  the  acre.  Estimating  -wood  at  $6  per 
cord,  and  allowing  two-thirds  as  cost  for  pro¬ 
ducing,  there  will  reinjiin  a  net  profit  of  $108,- 
896  as  the  produce  of  fifteen  acres  of  peat. 

Now,  brother  farmers,  j'ou  can  see  for  j'our- 
selveswhat  an  immense  enterprise  this  is.  The 
writer  •u'.as  called  upon  by  parties  desiring  to 
purchase  his  “muck  sw'amp,”  under  the  pre¬ 
tense  of  cultivating  cranberries.  He,  however, 
succeeded  in  drawing  forth  from  one  of  them  a 
slight  hint  on  the  subject,  and,  following  out 
this  hint,  he  has  made  investigations  that  have 
resulted  in  the  above.  Feeling  it  a  duty  to  his 
fellow  workers  to  let  them  also  “  into  the  se¬ 
cret,"  he  h.as  chosen  the  columns  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  as  being  the  best  vehicle  for 
carrying  this  information  to  those  whom  it 
ought  to  benefit  in  preference  to  the  specula¬ 
tors.  Field. 

- - -  .i.U  O  im.  - 1  €P 

Oil  the  Harness 

And  have  it  repaired  if  necessarj',  before  a  drier 
season  sets  in.  Wash  it  thoroughly  with  warm 
soft  water  and  castile  soap,  and  brush  out  every 
particle  of  dirt  before  putting  on  the  oil.  This 
is  the  important  point.  Better  not  oil  at  all  than 
to  apply  it  on  dirty  leather.  The  harness  should 
be  taken  apart  and  the  pieces  -washed  and 
oiled  separately.  Rub  on  the  oil  while  the 
leather  is  softened  with  the  water.  It  can  be 
applied  at  once  if  the  leather  is  rubbed  a  little 
with  a  dry  cloth.  It  should  be  soft,  but  not  too 
■wet.  After  applying  the  oil  hang  up  to  dry  for 
a  few  hours,  till  the  oil  is  absorbed.  Old  har¬ 
ness,  th.at  has  been  neglected,  and  is  dry  and  hard, 
had  better  not  be  oiled.  It  will  do  no  good. 
The  evil  is  already  done.  The  fibres  of  the 
leather  have  lost  more  or  less  of  their  tenacity, 
and  oil  will  not  restore  it.  In  fact,  by  softening  , 
the  leather  it  only  weakens  it— just  as  a  wet  » 
sheet  of  paper  will  tear  more  easily  than  a  dry 
one.  Oil  does  not  add  to  the  strength  of  leath¬ 
er  ;  it  merely  softens  it  and  keeps  it  from  crack¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  preventive  of  decay — not  a  restorer. 
Harnesses  are  now  so  high  that  it  is  more  than 
ever  important  to  take  good  care  of  them. 
Never  let  them  suffer  for  want  of  oil ;  kept  in 
good  repair,  they  will  last  as  long  again. 
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The  Groesbeck  Barn  Plans. 


We  present  herewith  the  third  and  last  of  the 
prize  plans.  This  too  has  its  merits  and  its  faults 
— and  besides  having  many  excellences  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  one  last  published  (p.  134  April), 
it  fills  some  important  deficiences  noticed  in 
that  plan,  while  lacking  some  meritorious  points 
of  that  and  the  first  prize  plan  (iiage  96,  March.) 
In  most  barns 
where  the  floor¬ 
ing  above  the 
stock  is  of  loose' 
boards,  or  only  al 
floor  of  rails,  the' 
objections  to  the 
fodder  being 
stored  above  the 
cattle  stalls,  are 
perfectly  valid — 
but  where  the 
floors  of  the  hay 
mows  are  made 
of  matched  stuff, 
the  breath  and 
exhalations  from 
the  animals  can 
not  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  fod¬ 
der,,  and  so,  with 
fair  ventilation,, 
there  can  be  no  injury  to  it  from  this  cause.  It 
becomes  then  a  matter  of  some  doubt,  \vhether 
the  cheaper  construction,  which  the  cattle  wings, 
builf  as  in  this  plan,  admit  of,  is  any  real  advan¬ 
tage,  in  connection  with  the  loss  of  room  above 
the  stoak-.  Storage  space,  for  both  fodder  and 
litter  for  bedding,  would  Indeed  require  more 
expensive  and  stronger  buildings.  It  would, 
however,  add  considerably  to  the  comfort  of  the 
cattle,  by  making  the  stables  warmer  in  winter 
and  cooler  in  summer.  In  every  bam  there 
ought  to  be  straw 
shoots  and  hay  shoots 
separate,  as  this  will 
save  steps,  if  straw  is 
used  for  litter.  We 
strongly  object  to  ma¬ 
nure  under  the  stock 
and  having  it  half  un¬ 
der  them  is  just  as 
bad.  A  few  years  ago 
there  was  a  general 
advocacy  of  barn  cel¬ 
lars  for  manure.  We 
will  not  say  that  ma¬ 
nure  can  not  be  kept 
in  a  barn  cellar  under 
the  stock,  in  a  way  to 
be  perfectly  harmless, 
in  a  sanitary  view ; 
but  we  must  say  that 
it  will  not  be.  In  this 
plan,  however,  the  on¬ 
ly  place  to  keep  ma¬ 
nure  under  cover  is 
the  cellar,  and  there 
is  no  adequate  provi¬ 
sion  made  for  all  that 
the  stock  might  make.  The  open  yard  is 
no  place  for  it ;  so  sheds  away  from  the  barn 
would  be  needed.  This  is  very  well,  for  a  ca¬ 
pacious  shed  ^yith  a  bottom  well  constructed,  is 
as  good  a  place  as  can  possibly  be  to  preserve 
and  make  manure.  The  profit  of  farming- 
throughout  the  Eastern  States,  and  westward,  to 
and  almost  throughout  Oliio,  may  be  measured,  • 
other  things  Ijeing  equal,  by  the  cj_uautity  of  good¬ 


manure  made.  Hence,  in  onr  own  view,  there 
is  no  one  thing  of  greater  importance  than  con¬ 
venient  and  abundant  facilities  for  making  ma¬ 
nure.  To  this  we  would  make  many  other 
things  bend,  if  necessar}''.  Tlie  prime  thing  in 
good  farming  is,  good  manure  and  plenty  of  it. 

When  cattle  stand  upon  a  floor  over  a  base¬ 
ment  or  cellar,  there  is  a  constant  dripping,  more 
or  less,  especially  after  the  buildings  have  been 


in  use  a  j-ear  or  two.  The  liquids  soak  into-  the 
wooden  gutters,  no  matter  how  well  tarred,  or 
cemented,  finding  their  way  by  capillary  attrac¬ 
tion  over -and  through  obstructions,  and  are  ever 
oozing  and  dripping  down  upon  whatever  is 
below.  No  stock  ought  ever  to  be  kept  under 
the  stables  of  others,  nor  in  the  close  vicinity  of 
manure.  Hogs  are  the  only  exception  to  this 
rule,  and  the  less  we  discuss  where  they  find 
their  food  and  make  their  beds,  the  better  for 
our  appetites,  if  we  eat  much  pork. 


The  general  arrangements  of  this  plan  are. 
good. — The  extensive  root  cellar,  cart  and  tool 
shelters,  most  commendable, — the  provision  for, 
shutting  off  the  wings  entirely  from  the  main 
building,  a  great  security  in  case  of  fire,  and  so 
there  are  many  good  points  which  will,  com¬ 
mend  themselves  to  our  readers.  The  yard- 
room  is  abundant,  sunny,  and  sheltered  from 
winds,  the  sheep  yards  being  represented  on  the 


plans.  The  construction  of  the  wings  may  be 
plainly  seen  by  reference  to  the  section  in  fig.  3. 

Design  f«r  Farm  ISnil«iIiig-s. 

SUBMITTED  BY  E.  BOYDEN  &  SON,  ARCHITECTS,  NO.  14 
CENTRAL  E.XCHANGE,  WORCESTER,  MASS, 

Having  in  the  course  of  a  professiodai  expe¬ 
rience  of  many  years,  been  called  upon  to  fur¬ 
nish  designs  for  barns  to  suit  a  variety  of  local¬ 
ities,  and  to  answer  the  requirements  and  tastes 

of  many  different 
minds,  we  have 
embodied  our 
ideas  on  the  sub- 
j  ect  in  the  accom- 
-  panying  sketch¬ 
es.  Of  course 
we  labor  under 
'  the  great  disad¬ 
vantage  of  not 
knowing  the  lo- 
■  cality  in  which 
the  barn  is  to  be 
.  erected,  whether 
;  in  Hew  England, 
the  far  West,  or 
in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  New 
York  City.  We 
have  therefore 
embodied  some 
favorite  ideas  of 
our  own,  suitable  to  any  ordinary  localiW-  One 
very  important  principle  is  the  entire  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  stock  from  the  store  of  food. 
W  e  deem  it  as  essential  for  animal  health  as  for 
human  health,  that  the  food  should  be  pure  and 
wholesome ;  and  we  do  not  believe  it  possible 
to  keep  it  so,  if,  as  is  usual,  the  cattle  are  kept 
underneath  the  hay  scaffolds,  with  a  tight,  warm 
barn  cellar  below,  for  it  will  be  impossible  to 
prevent  the  ammonia  from  rising  up  through 
the  barn  and  affecting  the  hay.  Ventilation 
will  do  something 
toward  diminishing 
the  evil,  but  ventila¬ 
tion  lias  never  yet 
been  made  perfect, 
and  even  when  used, 
the  gases  are  usually 
allowed  to  pass  up 
through  or  come  in 
contact  with  the  fod¬ 
der  on  the  way  to  the 
point  of  exit.  Let  any 
one  go  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  from  the  open  air 
to  a  good  warm  barn 
where  stock  have 
been  kept  over  night, 
and  with  even  good 
ventilators  on  the 
building,  they  will  de¬ 
tect  a  strong  odor 
both  of  ammonia  and 
exhalations  from  the 
body,  which  can  not 


the  food  stored  above 
or  in  the  same  build¬ 
ing.  Any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  would 
not  think  of  keeping  his  own  food,  for  the 
season,  in  the  apartment  where  he  sleeps,  and 
why  should  he  keep  his  cattles’  food  in  a  place 
as  unwholesome  as  that  would  be  for  his  own. 

In  our  design  we  have  made  the  Main  Ba/rn 
for  .the  hay  and  grain.  This  we  have  calculated 
to  be  large  enough  to  hold  100  tons  of  hay,  and 
the  framing  we  would  so  construct  as  to  be  well 


Fig.  1. — ELEVATION  OF  BABN,  FACING  NOBTH.. 
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adapted  for  the  ase  of  the  ‘  Horse  fork.’  For 
size  and  general  arrangement  see  plans;  This 
might  be  enlarged  or  reduced,  and  much  expense 
saved  by  enclosing  it  with  boards  only  laid  edge 
to  edge  instead  of  being  jointed  and  matched, 
as  is  usual,  and  necessary  to  make  the  barn 
tight  and  warm 
enough  for  cattle  in 
winter. 

The  Cattle  Sta¬ 
ples  we  design  for 
low  one  story  build¬ 
ings  made  tight  and 
Warm,  with  good  ven¬ 
tilation  as  is  shown 
on  the  elevation.  "We 
Would  so  construct 
them  that  the  hay 
may  be  placed  upon 
a  truck  and  passed 
through  the  feeding 
corridors  before  the 
cattle,  with  ease.  One 
space  next  to  the 
main  barn  on  each 
side  we  leave  open 
for  a  passage  through 
to  the  yards  in  the 
rear.  The  roofs  may 
be  made  low  and  flat, 
or  raised  sufficient  to 
slate  or  shingle  as 

may  best  suit  the  locality.  "We  propose  to  have' 
every  other  one  of  the  arches  in  front,  open  with 
sliding  doors,  if  need  be,  for  a  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  to  draw  an  open  lattice  work  over  the 
opening  as  is  represented  in  the  elevation.  The 
cow  stables  we  make  wide  enough  to  place  the 
calf  pens  in  the  rear  of  the  cow  stables  as  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  i^lan.  For  young  cattle  we 
propose  two  arrangements :  one,  to  place  them 
in  a  wing  back  from  the  cow  stables  and  on  the 
same  floor,  and  the  other,  to  put  them  in  a  base¬ 
ment  under  the  cows  as  is  represented  on  the 
cellar  and  basement  plan.  In  case  they  are 
placed  in  the  basement,  then  the  wing  may  be 
left  off,  or  it  may  be  used  as  a  cart  shed.  The 
oxen  are  placed  in  the  left  wing  that  they  may, 
if  need  be,  have  a  separate  yard  from  the  cows. 

A  Carpenter  or  Repair  Slwp  is  shown  at  the 
end  of,  and  in  front  of  cow  stables.  The  Farm¬ 
ing  Tools  we  would  place  in  a  room  in  front  of 
main  bam,  and  we  propose  to  use  a  part  of  the 
cellar  or  basement  under  the  rear  of  the  main 
barn  for  cart  she’ds.  The  Crain  room  on  the 
right,  corn  cribs  in  a  room  over  these  two,  as 
shown  on  second  floor  plan  of  the  barn. 

The  Horse  Barn  and  Carriage  Boom,  we 
think  will  not  need  other  explanation  than  is 
shown  by  plans.  We  have  provided  for  a  Har¬ 
ness  room  and  Hostler’s  room ;  and  adjoining 
this,  we  design  our  Poultry  House,  with  yard  in 
the  rear.  Tlie  Swine  we  propose  to  place  in  the 
basement  under  this  wing,  as  shown  on  base¬ 
ment  plan,  providing  a  set  kettle  for  cooking 
their  food.  The  Vegetable  cellar  ^ 

we  place  under  the  front  part  of 
main  bam.  „ 

The  Sheep  Bark  we  propose  to  ” 

place  in  the  rear  of  the  main  barn, 
with  low  shed-building  one  story 
high,  with  the  roof  so  constructed 
that  it  may  be  entered  from  the 
main  barn,  and  hay  dropped  down  the  racks. 

In  the  construction  of  our  low  buildings  we 
Claim  that  they  may  be  built  with  much  lighter 
timber  above  the  floors,  such  as  scantling  frames, 
and  consequently  may  be  constructed  more 


cheaply  than  may  at  first  appear  from  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  building.  We  claim  some  consider¬ 
ation  in  favor  of  this  plan,  as  in  case  of  fire,  by 
closing  the  sliding  doors,  separating  the  main 
barn  from  the  stables,  the  fire  might  be  kept 
back  until  the  stock  could  be  removed.  ' 
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,  3.— PLAN  OF  PRINCIPAL  FLOOR. 
For  the  American  Agriculturist, 

A  Plea  for  the  Alderney. 

BY  A.  W.  P.,  OF  BERGEN  CO.,  N.  J. 
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Not  the  plea,  Mr.  Editor,  of  ihe  fancy  farmer 
for  his  pet,  without  regard  to  actual  merit,  but 
I  would  present  the  claims  of  a  breed  of  cattle 
whose  true  position 
is  not  properly  rec¬ 
ognized  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country. 

In  choosing  stock  we 
should  have  regard 
to  the  uses  and  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  we 
need  them.  If  we 
would  breed  for  the 
shambles,  there  are 
probably  no  cattle 
that  can  compare 
with  the  Shorthorn ; 
but  if  we  would  breed 
for  the  pail,  we  must 
look  elsewhere,  we 
must  either  establish 
a  blood  in  which  the 
milking  property 
predominates  by  a  Fig- 4.loftofmain^loor 

succession  of  generations  and  the  use  of  the 
arts  of  the  skilled  breeder,  or  select  from  some 
established  breed  possessing  this  trait,  and  per¬ 
petuate  it  by  judicious  breeding  with  reference 
to  this  end.  You  cannot  expect  to  represent  in 
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the  same  blood  the  good  milker  and  the  great 
beef-producer.  The  history  of  the  Shorthorns 
illustrates  this.  The  Teeswater  cattle,  from 
which  the  Shorthorns  are  said  to  have  sprung, 
were  angular  in  shape,  and  make  good  milkers. 


yet  by  breeding  with  a  view  to  beef-producing 
points,  the  great  milking  property  has  been  lost, 
insomuch  that  it  is  rare  at  this  day  to  find  a 
milker  among  them ;  some  families  of  them,  it  is 
said,  show  the  old  milking  characteristic  more 
than  others,  and  a  cross  with  a  good  native  has 
occasionally  develop¬ 
ed  this  trait  in  a 
marked  degree,  but, 
of  course,  without 
any  security  of  trans¬ 
mitting  it  to  the  prog¬ 
eny.  Now,  I  think 
you  will  agree  with 
me,  that  within  strik¬ 
ing  distance  of  the 
great  markets,  say 
within  two  hundred 
miles  of  New  York, 
it  will  not  pay  for  far¬ 
mers  to  breed  prin¬ 
cipally  for  beef  pur¬ 
poses.  Within  the 
section  named,  butter 
commands  too  good 
a  market  to  justify  us 
in  wasting  our  forces 
competing  with  the 
great  West  in  raising 
beef.  Butter  and  milk 
are  the  products  from 
cattle  that  we  who 
live  near  cities  are  most  interested  in.  For  this 
purpose,  and  the  general  uses  of  the  farm,  I 
hold  the  Alderney  is  the  stock  we  should  keep. 

I  claim  for  the  Alderneys,  good  size,  a  fair 
yield  of  milk,  and  that  of  exceeding  richness. 

Unless  my  observations  and  experience  have 
been  exceptional,  the  reproach  of  “  little  Alder¬ 
ney”  is  undeserved.  The  opinion  that  the 
pure  breed  is  one  of  dwarfs,  is  a  mistaken  one, 
that  is,  so  far  as  the  stock  has  been  developed 
in  this  country.  Careless  selections  have  doubt¬ 
less  been  made  in  many  importations,  while 
some  importers  may  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  select  the  smallest  specimens  to  gratify  the 
existing  prejudice;  change  of  soil,  climate,  and 
good  care,  may  have  tended  to  develop  growth 
of  bone  and  muscle  above  that  characteristic  of 
them  on  their  native  isles ;  but  the  fact  exists 
that  the  Alderneys  that  have  come  under  my 
observation  are  of  good  size.  My  small  herd 
contains  one  cow  imported  by  Eichardson,  and 
others  with  pedigree  as  good,  and  all  of  good 
size ;  weight  I  cannot  give,  but  the  farmers  in 
my  neighborhood  consider  them  good-sized 
cattle.  I  have  seen  a  number  in  this  State  an¬ 
swering  this  description.  My  neighbor’s  import¬ 
ed  bull,  at  four  years  of  age  weighed  a  few 
pounds  short  of  twelve  hundred  (1200)  pounds, 
his  only  feed  being  grass  in  summer,  and  clover 
hay  in  winter,  without  any  grain.  Those  of 
this  blood  that  I  have  seen,  at  least  equal  the 
Ayrshire  in  size.  The  Alderney  gives  a  fair 
yield  of  milk,  and  carries  a  large  flow  for  a  long 
time.  My  imported  cow,  up  to 
the  time  of  my  purchase,  had  been 
accustomed  to  go  dry  but  a  we^k 
or  ten  days.  Of  course  I  allow  her 
more  leeway  now.  The  Alderney 
with  her  second  calf,  will  give 
from  twelve  to  twenty  quarts 
daily,  when  fresh.  My  Alderney 
heifer  “  Flora,”  with  her  first  calf,  now  three 
weeks  old,  is  giving  twelve  quarts.  My  im¬ 
ported  cow  “  Nellie”  gives,  when  fresh,  from  fif¬ 
teen  to  sixteen  quarts  daily.  There  are  doubtless 
deep  milkers  among  them.  I  have  seen  an  im- 
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ported  Alderney  whose  hag  indicated  a  capacity 
of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  quarts,  and  this 
opinion  was  shared  hy  the  owner,  though  he 
had  never  accurately  measured  the  yield.  Wm. 
Brooks  has  testified  in  a  published  affidavit,  that 
during  the  summer  of  1853,  an  imported  Alder¬ 
ney,  owned  by  Wm.  C.  Wilson,  of  Baltimore, 
in  charge  of  Brooks,  gave  thirty-six  (36)  quarts 
a  day  for  some  time. 

The  milk  of  the  Alderney  is  exceedingly  rich. 
Five  quarts  of  milk  (on  good  feed),  churned 
with  the  cream  on  it,  will  yield,  I  believe,  a 
pound  of  butter. — l\Iy  experiments  in  churning 
the  milk  with  the  cream  have  been  very  unsat¬ 
isfactory.  Bridget  has  never  been  able  to  seize 
the  moment  when  the  milk  is  in  the  proper  con¬ 
dition  for  churning.  “  They  niver  churned  the 
milk  in  the  ould  country,  sure,  only  the  crame.” 
Hence  I  have  been  able  to  get  more  butter  front 
the  cream  of  the  milk,  than  from  the  cream  and 
milk  churned  together.  My  imported  cow 
made  a  pound  of  butter  from  the  cream  of  less 
than  six  quarts  of  milk,  speaking  accurately, 
from  the  cream  of  five  quarts  and  fifteen-six¬ 
teenths  of  a  quart ;  this  in  the  latter  part  of 
November,  upon  the  following  feed :  four  lbs. 
of  clover  hay,  and  one  peck  of  turnips  in  the 
morning;  at  noon,  thi'ee  pounds  of  cut  cornstalks 
(in  bulk  one  bushel),  moistened  and  mixed  with 
one  and-a-half  pounds  of  wdieat  middlings — in 
the  evening  the  same  in  substance  and  quantity 
as  at  noon.  Last  summer,  an  Alderney  heifer 
with  her  first  calf,  then  owned  by  me,  while 
giving  fourteen  quarts  of  milk  on  ordinary  pas¬ 
ture,  made  a  pound  of  butter  from  the  cream  of 
six  and-a-half  quarts  of  milk.  I  mention  these, 
not  as  exceptional  cases  or  to  vaunt  my  cat¬ 
tle  as  superior  to  otlier  Alderneys,  but  as  the 
result  of  exact  experiments  made  to  satisfy  my 
own  mind  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  stories 
current  as  to  the  remarkable  butyraceous  prop¬ 
erties  of  Alderney  milk.  Let  ,vour  readers  try 
the  experiment,  and  they  will  find  that  it  is  a 
good  native  cow,  twelve  quarts  of  whose  milk 
will  make  a  pound  of  butter.  Zadock  Pratt  re¬ 
ports,  as  his  first  year’s  experience  in  the  dairy, 
that  it  took  twenty  quarts  to  make  a  pound  of 
butter.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  by 
improving  his  herd  and  discovering  the  best 
kind  and  quantity  of  feed  to  give,  and  with  the 
most  complete  appliances  for  making  butter,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  skill  acquired  by  practice  in 
the  business,  he  was  able  to  make  a  pound  of 
butter  from  about  eleven  quarts  of  milk. 

The  opinion  of  all  I  meet  who  have  this  stock, 
sustains  me  in  the  conviction  of  their  great  su¬ 
periority  over  all  other  cattle  for  the  dairy.  My 
estimate  of  their  great  merits  amount  almost 
to  an  enthusiasm,  yet  I  have  tried  to  make  my 
pen  yield  strictly  to  facts.  I  have  occiqiied 
more  of  your  valuable  space  than  I  intended, 
and  will  close  my  letter  with  my  opinion,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  brief,  as  derived  from  reading,  obser¬ 
vation,  and  e.xperience,  of  the  comparative  mer¬ 
its  of  the  three  following  breeds  of  cattle.  If 
you  would  grow  beef,  breed  the  Shorthorns; 
if  cheese  or  milk  for  the  city  market  be  the  pro¬ 
ducts  you  value  most,  the  A3'rshire  is  the  stock 
to  keep,  but  if  you  would  grace  your  table  and 
the  market  with  golden  butter  and  secure  a  gold¬ 
en  lining  for  your  pocket,  the  deer-like  Alderney 
steps  forward  and  claims  to  be  the  cow  par  ex¬ 
cellence^  to  fill  the  full  measure  of  your  desires. 

'  ^  4  tma  Ciw  I  ■  > 

Late  Sown  Clover. — It  is  commonly  desir¬ 
able  to  sow  clover  and  grass  seed  as  early  as  the 
ground  can  be  prepared  for  them — but  this  need 
prevent  no  one  from  sowing  in  May — for  in  this 


month  tlie  seed  “catches”  better,  and  on  well 
prepared  ground  the  plants  get  sufficiently  well 
rooted  to  bear  a  good  deal  of  scorching  in 
June  and  July,  and  do  better  than  with  grain. 


An  Interesting  Fact  in  Sheep  Breeding. 

AN  INCREASE  OF  400  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

His  Excellency,  Senor  Don  D.  J.  Sarmiento, 
Minister  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  widely 
known  for  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  Education, 
Arts  and  Agriculture,  fiivors  the  readers  of 
the  American  AgricuUitrist  with  a  letter  from 
his  sister — the  widow  of  a  large  land  owner, 
whose  estates  lay  in  one  of  the  interior  Prov¬ 
inces  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  S.  A. — to  whom 
he  wrote  for  the  facts  concerning  a  remarkable 
flock  of  her  late  husband’s.  Siie  responded  as 
follows,  under  date  San  Juan,  Nov.  9th,  1865: 

*  »  *  ii  j _  There  was  a  sheepfold  of  ewes 
in  which  all  brought  forth  two  lambs  twice  a  year. 

“  2.  My  husband,  Don  Mareos  Gomes,  formed 
the  flock  in  tliis  manner  :  He  bought  a  small 
flock  of  about  twentj'  ewes,  and  with  them  one 
very  old  breeding  ram.  When  they  began  to 
multiplj'’,  one  or  two  had  twins ;  the  first  male 
twin  he  destined  for  a  breeder,  and  when  he 
was  serviceable,  the  old  ram  was  killed ;  the 
ewes  then  began  to  bring  forth  various  twin 
ewes.  By  this  circumstance,  he  observed  that 
it  was  because  the  ram  was  a  twin,  and  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  mark  all  the  twin  yearling  ewes,  and 
to  set  them  aside  for  breeding,  and  every  ewg 
that  brought  forth  oue  lamb  only  was  killed. 

“  3.  There  were  many  black  ewes  in  the  fold, 
and  also  white  ones,  though  in  less  numbers, 
but  both  colors  propagated  themselves  equally. 

“  4.  At  the  end  of  four  years,  or  less,  not  one 
of  the  original  ewes  of  the  fold  remained.  This 
being  the  case,  he  made  another  observation, 
namely,  that  among  these  twin  ewes,  (products 
of  a  twin  ewm  and  of  a  twin  ram,)  from  time  to 
time,  some  produced  from  one  to  three  lambs, 
and  that  (in  the  case  of  having  triplets,)  they 
suckled  two  and  discarded  one,  and  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  bring  in  these  deserted  ones  and  raise 
them  on  cows’  milk,  till  they  were  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  turn  loose  in  the  flock. 

“  5.  Thej^  continued  bringing  forth  from  one 
to  tw'oateach  yeaning,  during  ten  or  more  years, 
and  no  tendency  to  return  to  the  primitive  type 
was  noticed,  care  always  being  taken  that  all 
the  breeding  rams  should  be  twins. 

“  6.  The  sheepfold  lasted  until  the  death  of 
Don  Mareos  Gomes,  for  after  his  death  they 
were  killed  or  sold  until  the  fold  was  exhausted. 

7.  Tlie  fiociv  numbering,  perhaps,  from  400 
to  500  ewes,  furnished  meat  for  all  the  laborers, 
and  he  sold  many  lambs.  They  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  increase,  because  there  were  few  pas 

tures  upon  the  estate.” -  In  connection 

with  these  interesting  statements,  we  can  not 
forbear  to  enforce  a  parallel  fact,  viz. :  That 
the  bearing  of  twins  is  found  inconsistent  with 
the  largest  size  of  the  sheep.  Twins  are, 
therefore,  not  regarded  as  desirable,  by  those 
who  maintain  any  breed  in  perfection. 

The  application  of  the  princiiile  brought  out 
in  the  flock  of  Don  Mareos  Gomes,  which  we 
would  suggest,  is,  that  for  raising  mutton  sheep, 
or  lambs,  it  would  be  well  to  employ  twin  ewes 
so  far  as  practicable,  and  to  use  with  them  twin 
rams  of  some  improved  mutton  breed.  South 
Downs,  Cotswokls,  Leicesters,  etc.  Twin  rams 
of  these  breeds,  may,  we  tliink,  often  be  bought 
at  less  prices  than  otliers,  on  aceount  of  their 
smaller  size,  and  if  it  be  found  that  they  may 
be  relied  upon  to  produce  a  considerable  num¬ 


ber  more  of  twins  than  other  rams,  it  would 
pay  to  use  them  in  breeding  for  the  shambles. 


A  Bit  of  Chemical  History. 


The  Working  Farmer  for  February,  contains 
a  long  obituary  notice  of  the  former  editor  and 
founder  of  that  paper.  Prof.  .1.  J.  Mapes.  Of 
course  the  present  editor  has  a  right  to  hold 
the  services  to  agriculture  of  his  predecessor  in 
whatever  estimation  he  chooses,  and  as  long  as 
it  is  an  opinion,  we  have  no  fault  to  find.  But 
when  history  is  completely  ignored,  and  state¬ 
ments  are  made  which  have  not  a  shadow  of 
foundation,  we  think  it  due  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
that  these  errors — to  use  the  mildest  terra — 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  out  without  some 
notice.  The  following  will  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  the  looseness  of  statement  by  udiich  this  ar¬ 
ticle  is  characterized :  “He  (Prof.  Mapes)  was 
the  first  man  to  make  known  that  plants  take 
up  Carbonic  add  from  the  atmosphere,  and  that 
ammonia  is  valuable  only  in  assisting  inorganic 
constituents  to  become  more  soluble  in  water. 
These  facts  were  subsequently  confirmed  by  the 
investigations  of  Liebig,  the  great  agricultural 
chemist.”  That  is  history  according  to  the 
Working  Farmer;  now  let  us  see  what  other 
people  have  done.  In  1754,  Charles  Bonnet 
published  a  work,  the  translated  title  of  which 
reads,  “  Researches  upon  the  uses  of  the  leaves 
of  plants,  and  upon  some  other  subjects  relative 
to  the  history  of  vegetation.”  In  this  work  is 
found  the  first  notice  of  the  fiict  that  air  was 
emitted  from  the  surface  of  leaves,  and  this  air 
was  afterward  recognized  by  Priestly  to  be  oxy¬ 
gen.  In  1779,  J.  Ingenhouz,  in  a  work  called 
“Experiments  upon  Vegetables,  discovering 
their  great  power  of  purifying  common  air  in 
the  sunshine,  and  of  injuring  it  in  the  shade  at 
night,”  showed  that  the  presence  of  sunlight 
was  necessary  to  the  liberation  of  air  from 
leaves.  In  1783,  J.  Senebier,  of  Geneva,  proved 
that  the  oxygen  eliminated  by  tlie  leaves  came 
from  the  decomposition  of  Carbonic  acid.  All 
this  took  place  in  the  last  century,  and  these  re¬ 
sults  were  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  De 
Saussure,  published  in  1804.  As  we  learn  fyom 
the  same  article  that  Prof.  Mapes  was  born  in 
1806,  we  leave  the  Working  Farmer  to  cypher 
out  the  age  at  wliich  he  must  have  made  the 
discovery  of  the  relation  of  plants  to  Carbonic 
acid.  We  dismiss  the  Working  Farmer  article 
with  one  more  quotation:  “A  truth  does  not 
ceas6  to  be  a  truth  after  it  appears  in  print,” 
which  would  be  applicable  to  some  of  its  state¬ 
ments  if  it  read :  “  an  error  does  not  become  a 
truth,  after  it  appears  in  print.” 


About  Seasoned  and  Unseasoned  Wood. 


S.  D.  Newbro,  of  Ingham  Co.,  Mich.,  writes 
to'the  Amencan  Agricultarist  to  the  following 
effect:  That  by  careful  experiment,  he  finds 
green  beech  and  maple  wood  cut  in  the  winter, 
and  kiln-dried,  or  thoroughly  seasoned,  to  lose 
three-eighths  of  its  original  weight ;  that  a  cu¬ 
bic  foot  of  either  kind  in  the  green  slate,  weighs 
about  60  lbs.  on  an  average,  there  being  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  butt  end  and  top  ends  of 
a  log,  and  some  trees  are  closer  and  firmer 
grained  than  others;  that  a  full  cord  of  such 
green  wood,  weighs  about  7,680  lbs.,  but  if 
1,680  lbs.,  i.  e.,  a  little  over  one-fifth,  be  deduct¬ 
ed  for  the  open  spaces  in  wood  as  usually  cord¬ 
ed,  it  leaves  6000  lbs.  as  the  weight  of  a  cord  of 
four-foot  green  wood,  or  4500  lbs.  for  three-foot 
wood,  or2250]bs.  for  18-iuch  wood.  Practically, 
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the  experiments  show  that  Jive  cords  of  green 
wood  are  as  heavy  as  eight  dried  ;  that  it  requires 
as  much  physical  force,  man  and  horse  power,  to 
move  50  cords  of -green  wood  as  80  of  di'ied  wood, 
— and  that  the  man  who  carries  into  his  house  10 
cords  of  four  foot  green  teood,  earries  in  with  it 
over  11  tons  of  water.  Sixty  lbs.  of  green  wood 
will  warm  a  room  the  same  as  38  lbs.  of  dried ; 
and  the  60  lbs.  of  green  wood,  while  burning, 
diseharges  into  the  fire  in  the  form  of  vapor 
just  23  lbs.,  or  2  gallons  and  3  quarts  of  water, 
whieh,  in  ehanging  to  steam,  carries  oif  a  great 
amount  of  heat  in  a  latent,  useless  state. 


Our  Native  Grapes. 

BT  F.  C.  BREHM,  WATERLOO,  N.  Y.,  (LAT.  42°  55'  NORTH.) 


[The  following  arrived  too  late  for  April,  but  we  give 
It  now.  as  embodying  the  valuable  experience  and  opin¬ 
ions  of  one  of  our  .successful  cultivators.  Many  will  dis¬ 
sent  from  some  of  Mr.  Brehm’s  views  in  regard  to  varie¬ 
ties.  but  it  is  only  by  comparing  notes  of  cuitivator.s  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  that  we  can  reach  any  just 
conclusions  as  to  the  real  status  of  varieties.— Eds.) 
To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Agricuturist. 

It  has  been  a  pet  theory  with  some  to  enrich 
the  soil  with  strong,  stimulating  manures  be¬ 
fore  setting  out  the  vines ;  also  to  go  to  a  large 
expense  in  trenching  and  working  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  three  feet  and  more.  This  I  have 
tried,  and  found  to  be  worse  than  money 
thrown  away,  especially  the  heavy  manuring, 
which  resulted  in  positive  damage  to  me.  Isa¬ 
bella  vines,  which  had  always  borne  large  crops 
of  fair  grapes  that  uniformly  ripened,  refused 
to  do  anything  after  being  stimulated  with 
strong  manure,  and  I  find  that  I  am  not  the  only 
one  that  has  been  misled  by  these  theorists. 

Stimulating  the  vines  with  strong  manures, 
causes  a  rampant  growth  of  wood,  which  hard¬ 
ly  ever  ripens,  and  is  very  liable  to  be  winter- 
killed.  The  fruit  does  not  set  well,  ripens  very 
uneven,  and  not  as  early,  by  nearly  two  weeks, 
and  is  very  liable  to  mildew  and  rot,  especially 
if  there  is  much  rain  in  July  and  August. 

Working  the  soil  20  inches,  is  deep  enough  for 
all  practical  puiposes,  especially  in  the  Northern 
States.  In  countries  where  they  have  a  hut 
climate  and  long  Summers,  without  rain  for 
long  periods,  like  California,  Spain,  Italy  and 
Portugal,  this  deep  working  is  no  doubt  bene¬ 
ficial  and  necessary  to  protect  tlft  vine  from  in¬ 
tense  heali  and  long  droughts.  But  for  our 
short  Summers,  where  we  have  frequent  rains, 
we  want  to  keep  the  roots  of  the  vine  as  near 
the  surface  as  possible,  and  be  out  of  the  way  of 
the  cultivator  and  get  the  benefit  of  solar  heat 
and  light.  Working  20  inches  deep  is  about 
right,  so  far  as  my  experience  has  shown.  I 
use  a  clipper  plow  or  strong  sub-soil  plow, 
having  a  sub-soil  attachment  behind  that 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  and  by 
which  you  can  loosen  the  sub-soil  six  inches 
below  the  point  of  the  plow,  and  not  throw  it 
up  on  top.  Take  a  furrow,  from  si.x  to  eight 
inches  wide,  and  go  twice  in  a  furrow.  If  the 
soil  is  very  stiff  it  should  be  cross  plowed.  It 
will  require  three  span  of  horses  or  oxen  to  do 
it  well,  and  if  the  soil  is  heavy  and  stiff,  four 
span.  Oxen  are  best,  being  steadier  and  less 
liable  to  break  the  plow  in  stiff  soil.  This 
method  will  break  up  and  loosen  the  soil  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches,  which  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  Three  yoke  of  oxen  and  two  men  can 
plow  one  acre  per  day  unless  the  soil  is  too  stiff. 

The  requisites  for  successful  grape  culture  are, 
first,  a  favorable  location,  one  exempt  from  late 
spring  and  early  fall  frosts,  and  a  judicious 
selection  of  varieties,  adapted  to  the  locality. 


Second,  the  soil  should  be  thoroughly  drained, 
(unless  it  be  on  a  deep,  gravelly  soil,  where 
there  is  a  good  natural  drainage);  the  drains  not 
less  than  three  feet  deep,  nor  more  than  twenty 
feet  apart,  nor  should  tile  be  used  less  than 
three  inches  wide — three-inch  horse-shoe  tile, 
laid  on  boards,  make  a  very  good  drain.  Vines 
planted  on  wet  or  springy  soils  are  more  liable 
to  rot  and  mildew,  and  will  not  perfect  their 
fruits  so  well  nor  ripen  as  early  as  vines  planted 
on  a  dry,  warm  soil.  We  cannot  get  our  soil  too 
warm  and  dry,  especially  for  this  latitude.  This 
is  an  important  fact,  and  should  be  remember¬ 
ed  by  those  about  engaging  in  grape  culture. 
Third,  the  soil  should  be  neither  too  light  nor 
too  heavy.  Any  good,  well  drained  soil,  that 
will  produce  from  15  to  20  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,  is  rich  enough  for  our  strong  growing  na¬ 
tives,  especially  Isabella,  Catawba,  Diana,  etc. 
Delaware  requires  a  richer  soil,  and  is  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  general  rule.  Fourth,  exposed 
lands,  sloping  to  the  south  or  southeast,  are 
best,  although  land  that  is  level  is  not  by  any 
means  to  be  despised,  provided,  however,  that 
it  does  not  lay  too  low,  in  a  basin  or  deep  val¬ 
ley,  as  such  locations  are  more  subject  to  frosts 
and  fogs.  If  possible  get  near  a  large  body  of 
water,  as  such  location  has  shown  the  best  re¬ 
sults,  near  some  of  our  numerous  inland  lakes  for 
instance.  Vineyards  in  their  immediate  vicinity 
seem  to  be  exempt  from  spring  frost  and  mildew. 

If  the  wind  blows  strongest  from  the  west 
make  the  rows  east  and  west ;  if  from  the  north 
or  south,  then  make  them  north  and  south,  so 
as  to  offer  the  least  resistance  to  the  wind. 

Anna,  a  white  grape,  seedling  of  Catawba. 
Bunch  and  berries  medium  size ;  good  quality 
and  high  flavor,  where  it  ripens.  Too  late  for 
this  latitude,  may  do  well  further  South,  or 
where  Catawba  ripens  well.  Hardy. 

Allen’s  Hybrid,  a  white  grape.  Hybrid,  be¬ 
tween  a  native  and  foreign  grape,  Isabella  and 
Chasselas,  I  believe,  originated  with  Mr.  J.  Fisk 
Allen,  of  Salem,  Mass.  This  fine  grape  is,  in 
my  estimation,  the  best  white  grape  I  know  of. 
Ripens  with  Delaware,  or  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  Bunches  large,  shouldered  and  compact. 
Quality  first  best.  Vine  a  little  tender,  and 
more  suitable  for  the  garden  than  vineyard,  and 
should  rank  among  the  six  best  varieties. 

Adirondac,  is  an  excellent  early  grape,  ripen¬ 
ing  with  Hartford  Prolific  and  Israella,  but  too 
subject  to  mildew  in  some  localities,  to  be  of 
much  value  for  general  cultivation  or  vineyard 
planting,  except  in  localities  where  it  has  been 
tried  and  found  to  succeed.  Were  it  not  for  its 
liability  to  mildew  and  tenderness,  it  would  be 
a  desirable  grape  to  plant  for  early  marketing. 

Concord,  a  black  grape.  This  has  been,  and 
is  still,  with  some,  a  popular  grape,  especially 
at  the  West,  where  it  seems  to  do  better  than  in 
the  Northern  States.  Bunches  and  berries  large 
and  fine  looking.  Ripens  about  the  20th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  or  ten  days  before  Isabella.  Quality 
ordinary.  It  is  fo.xy,  tender  skinned,  and  ber¬ 
ries  frequently  crack  open  and  drop  oflT  in  ship¬ 
ping  to  market — sometimes  on  the  vines.  Rot¬ 
ted  badly  this  season.  It  is  now  superseded  by 
better  sorts;  would  not  advise  planting 
largely  of  it.  Vine  hardy  and  productive. 

Creveling,  a  black  grape  of  good  quality. 
Ripens  early,  or  about  September  5.  Bunches 
medium  size.  Does  not  set  fruit  well,  bunches'- 
very  loose,  the  only  objection  to  it.  Hardj'.' 

Delaware,  a  red  grape ;  one  of  our  finest  table 
grapes,  ripening  from  10th  to  15th  September. 
Quality  first  best.  Very  hardy  and  productive. 
Bunches  and  berries  medium  size,  sliouldered 


and  very  compact.  Should  be  planted  on  a 
rich,  dry  soil  to  do  well.  Its  only  faults  are  too 
great  compactness  of  bunch,  berries  frequently 
bursting.  Birds  generally  are  very  fond  of 
them.  Bees  sting  the  berries  and  disfigure  the 
bunches.  It  should  have  good  cultivation. 

Diana,  a  red  grape,  seedling  from  Catawba. 
Bunches  large,  shouldered,  compact.  Ripens 
with  Concord,  or  20th  September.  Quality  first 
best.  Is  a  splendid  keeper, — can  be  kept  until 
Spring  with  less  trouble,  than  any  other  grape 
I  know  of.  It  is  a  superior  wine  grape,  and  in 
my  estimation  better  than  Delaware,  making  a 
wine  that  commands  the  highest  price,  and  su¬ 
perior  to  any  Rhine  or  Hock  wine.  It  should 
be  planted  on  a  light,  dry,  warm  soil  or  sandy 
loam.  Does  poorly  on  heavy  soils;  should 
not  be  allowed  to  overbear  when  j'oung.  Pro¬ 
ductive  and  strong  grower,  as  hardy  as  Isabella. 

Elsingburgh,  a  small  black  grape.  Bunch¬ 
es  large  and  somewhat  loose.  An  excellent 
grape  for  table.  Not  suitable  for  vineyard 
planting  on  account  of  its  small  size.  As  hardy 
as  Isabella.  Ripens  a  few  daj'S  before  Isabella. 

Hartford  Prolific. — Ripens  early,  or  about 
Sept.  1.  Very  productive ;  hardy ;  quality  poor; 
foxy ;  should  be  picked  about  three-foiirths  ripe, 
when  it  will  bear  shipment  better  and  taste  less 
foxy  than  when  fully  ripe.  Not  desirable 
where  Israella  and  Creveling  can  be  had. 

Isabella,  is  now  supplanted  by  earlier  and 
better  sorts.  There  are,  however,  localities 
where  it  can  be  successfully  grown  for  market 
with  profit.  It  does  best  on  a  gravelly  soil  of 
ordinary  fertility  I  have  dug  all  mine  up 
and  planted  earlier  varieties. 

Iona,  a  red  grape.  This  splendid  grape 
ripens,  same  time  as  Delaware,  or  September 
15th  to  20Lh,  sometimes  earlier.  Bunches  and 
berries  large.  Quality  first  best.  Some  think  it 
superior  to  Delaware,  especially  those  who 
like  the  Catawba.  It  is  tender  and  sweet  to  the 
center,  having  no  toughness  or  pulp  when  ripe. 
Is  a  good  keeper,  and  will  no  doubt  be  one  of 
our  best  grapes  for  wine.  For  table  it  has  no 
superior.  Is  productive,  and,  so  far  as  I  have 
tested  it,  hardy,  having  fruited  it  two  years.  I 
regarded  it  so  highly  that  I  planted  two  acres, 
and  shall  plant  two  acres  more  this  spring. 

Israella,  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  early 
varieties,  combining  earliness  with  good  quality, 
and  very  productive.  It  can  be  kept  till  spring 
with  little  trouble.  Ripens  about  Sept.  1,  or  same 
time  as  Hartford  Prolific.  Bunches  large,  com¬ 
pact,  shouldered.  Quality  good.  Hard)"-,  and 
will  no  doubt  rank  as  our  best  early  market  grape 
when  it  becomes  better  known.  Very  desirable. 

Rebecca. — Vine  rather  a  shy  bearer  until  it 
gets  well  established.  Bunches  medium  size, 
compact.  Quality  best.  Vine  tender  and  lia¬ 
ble  to  sun  scald.  Suitable  for  garden  only. 
Ripens  about  one  week  before  Isabella. 

Rogers’  Hybrid,’  No.  19.  Quality  good. 
Productive.  Ripens  about  Sept.  lOlh.  Is  a 
good  keeper,  hardy,  and  will  no  doubt  prove  to 
be  a  popular  market  grape. 

Rogers’  Hybrid,  No.  4,  is  very  similar  to  No. 
19,  but  not  so  early  and  not  so  well  flavored. 
These  two,  I  think,  are  the  best  of  the  lot  of 
Mr.  Rogers’  hybrids,  and  deserve  a  fair  trial. 

To  Kalon. — Bunches  and  berries  large. 
Quality  good.  Strong  grower.  Sometimes  rots 
badly.  Requires  a  good  warm  soil  of  moderate 
richness.  A  desirable  grape  for  garden.  Ripens 
a  liflle  before  Isabella.  Jloderately  hardy. 

Union  Village. — This  grape,  when  well 
grown  on  established  vines  is  the  lai-gest,  show- 
i;est  and  most  beautifi;:’  in  appearance  of  all  our 
native  grapes,  often,  ‘aeing  clusters  weigh- 
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inga3  higli  as  one  and  one-half  pounds.  Bunch¬ 
es  and  berries  very  large.  Ripens  a  little  before 
Isabella.  Quality  ordinary,  or  like  Isabella. 
Strong  grower.  Not  very  hardy.  Should  be 
laid  down  and  covered  in  Winter,  and,  let  me 
add  liere,  that  w^ere  all  of  our  varieties  laid  down 
and  covered  in  Autumn  it  would  be  found  to  well 
repay  the  cost  and  trouble  of  so  doing.  You 
thus  ensure  a  crop  of  grapes  for  next  year — no 
buds  are  frozen.  They  all  start  uniformly  in  the 
Spring,  and  the  fruit  will  ripen  a  few  days 
earlier.  This  has  been  my  experience.  I  cover 
all  my  vines  without  regard  to  the  variety. 

Selection  op  Varieties. — My  experience 
with  the  above-mentioned  varieties,  and  a  large 
number  of  others  not  named  in  this  article,  that 
I  have  under  cultivation  is,  w'cre  I  to  select  six 
varieties  for  this  locality,  I  should  name  Iona, 
Diana,  Delaware,  Israella,  Rogers’  Hybrid  No. 
19,  and  Allen’s  Hybrid.  Iona,  Diana  and  Dela- 
w’are  for  wine  and  table ;  Israella  and  Rogers’ 
Hybrid  No.  19, for  early  marketing,  and  Allen’s 
Hybrid  as  best  w'hite  grape  for  table.  Should  I 
be  confined  to  three  varieties  I  would  nanie  ■ 
Iona  and  Diana  for  wine,  table  and  long  keeji' 
ing ;  and  Israella  for  best  early  grape,  of  good 
quality,  for  table  and  long  keeping. 

Cultivators  should  bear  in  mind  fhat  it  takes 
no  more  gi’ound  nor  CQ3t^  any  Aioi'®  trouble 


to  cultivate  good  varieties  than  poor,  worthless 
foxy  trash,  and  should  be  careful  in  their  selec¬ 
tions,  and  plant  only  those  of  high  quality,  that 
have  proved  themselves  hardy,  productive  and 
healthy,  as  fruit  produced  from  such  vines  will 
always  command  an  extra  price  and  find  ready 
sale,  when  poor,  foxy  kinds  will  drag  in  the 
market  and  bring  a  much  less  price.  A  few 
dollars  extra  cost  in  the  purchasing  of  vines  of 
good  quality  will  bo  found  money  w^ell  invest¬ 
ed,  and  better  than  to  plant  vines  of  inferior 
grades  and  quality  at  half  pi  ice.  It  is  better  to 
pay  agood,  fair  price  for  an  lovn,  Diana  or  Dela¬ 
ware,  than  to  have  a  Hartford  Pj\nific,  or  even 
Concord,  given  to  you,  as  the  one  will  make 
good  wine,  in  case  the  market  gets  glutted,  while 
the  other  will,  if  they  cannot  be  sold,  be  a  dead 
loss,  or,  even  at  best,  make  good  vinegar.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  therefore,  to  plant 
only  those  varieties  that,  in  case  they  are 
not  sold,  (which  may  occur  at  some  time  or 
other,  judging  from  the  immense  quantities 
being  planted),  they  can  be  made  into  a  good 
article  of  merchantable  wine,  that  will  com- 
Liand  a  ready  sale  and  put  money  into  the 
pockets  of  its  owners.  A  vineyard,  if  properly 
planted  and  t.aken  care  of,  will  last  a  lifetime. 

:  Therefore,  make  a  good  and  judicious  selec¬ 
tion,  as  on  this  depends  your  profits. 


The  Decoration,  of  Small  Front  Yards. 

k  _ . _ 

The  Agriculturist  has  a  large  circle  of  read¬ 
ers  whose  landed  possessions  do  not  exceed  one 
or  two  city  lots,  and  we  like  occasionally  to 
have  an  article  especially  for  these.  Most  of 
them,  whether  living  in  city  or  village,  have  a 
.small  space  between  the  house  and  the  street, 
which  they  wish  to  turn  to  the  best  account,  as 
it  is  constantly  in  view  not  only  of  passers  by, 
but  from  the  window's  of  the  dwelling.  Where 
the  soil  and  situation  are  fiivorable,  these  little 
patches  may  be  kept  gay  W'ith  flowers  during 
the  whole  season,  provided  a  reserve  stock  of 
plants  be  kept  in  pots  in  the  back  yard,  ready 
to  replace  those  which  go  out  of  bloom.  We 
have  seen  these  little  flow'er  gardens  kept  up 
very  nicely ;  but  more  generally  they  promise 
W'cll  in  spring,  languish  in  summer,  and  by  au¬ 
tumn  are  sad  pictures  of  desolation.  One  who 
would  keep  a  place  of  this  kind  looking  well 
all  the  season,  has  to  persevere  against  difficul¬ 
ties.  The  soil  is  usually  poor  and  shallow,  and 
the  heat  and  dust  are  so  destructive  to  flowers, 
that  any  but  the  most  ardent  enthusiasts  are 
too  apt  to  be  discouraged  and  give  up  in  despair. 

Those  who  wish  to  give  the  front  yards  a 
comely  look,  and  are  unable  to  have  a  well  kept 
flower  bed,  wdll  be  glad  of  some  suggestions  to 
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this  end.  A  neat  bit  of  close  and  well  kept 
turf,  is  always  pleasing,  and  upon  this,  one  or 
more  evergreen  shrubs,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  spot,  will  be  in  good  taste,  and  give  a  cheer¬ 
ful  look  summer  and  winter.  But  to  have  even 
this,  the  soil  must  be  looked  to.  Often  the  rub¬ 
bish  left  by  the  builders  is  just 
covered  with  soil,  and  the 
place  fit  for  nothing  but  weeds. 

Among  the  shrubs  suited  for 
such  places,  the  Norway 
Spruce  and  Arbor  Vitass  are 
the  most  readily  attainable,  and 
they  stand  rough  treatment 
better  than  most  others. 

Though  they  are  naturally 
trees,  they  may  be  kept  as 
shrubs.  Select  those  well  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  base  with  branch¬ 
es,  and  then  keep  them  small 
and  dense  by  the  use  of  the 
knife.  The  Siberian,  Golden, 
and  other  varieties  of  Arbor 
Vita;,  make  beautiful  speci¬ 
mens  treated  in  this  way.  The 
Dwarf  Pine,  or  some  of  the 
Junipers,  may  be  planted  with 
good  effect.  If  the  place  is 
somewhat  shaded,  some  of  the 
broad-leaved  Evergreen  shrubs 
may  be  used.  The  Tree  Bov, 

Japan  Euonymus,  or  even  the 
Khododendron,  may  be  made 
to  grow,  though  these  are  not 
recommended  where  the  win¬ 
ters  are  severe.  For  such  sit¬ 
uations  the  French  use  plants 
with  ornamental  foliage  to  an 
extent  of  which  we  have  no 
conception.  Some  of  their  flor¬ 
ists  publish  especial  catalogues 
of  plants  remarkable  for  the 
elegance  of  their  leaves,  which 
comprise  many  species  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain 
in  this  country.  A  group  of 
these  plants,  with  fine  leaves, 
can  be  made  to  produce  a  pleas¬ 
ing  effect,  and  there  are  enough 
readily  obtainable  at  our  flor¬ 
ists,  to  allow  those  who  wish, 
to  make  the  attempt.  Our  ar¬ 
tist  has  drawn  a  group  of 
plants  of  this  kind.  The  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  bed  is  occupied  by 
various  '  species  of  Ganna, 
around  which  is  planted  a  row 
of  Caladmm  esculentum,  with 
its  enormous  leaves,  and  outside  of  this  a 
border  of  Gentaurea  candidissima,  with  cut 
leaves,  of  a  very  pale,  almost  white,  color.  A 
group  of  this  kind  has  a  very  tropical  look. 
Roots  of  the  Ganna  and  Galadium,  from  which 
the  foliage  shoots  up  very  rapidly,  and  plants 
of  the  Gentaurea,  are  sold  by  the  principal  flor¬ 
ists  at  moderate  prices.  The  Ganna  will  grow 
about  six  feet,  the  Galadium  about  two  or  three, 
and  the  other  not  more  than  a  foot  high. 

A  very  brilliant  planting  can  be  made  with 
Coleus  Verschaffeltii  in  the  center  of  the  bed, 
with  a  border  of  Gentaurea ;  the  deep  purple  of 
the  Goleus  contrasting  strongly  with  the  Gen¬ 
taurea.  The  plants  of  Goleus  may  be  put  about 
a  foot  apart,  and  as  they  grow,  shorten  the 
branches  to  make  a  compact  mass. 

Those  who  can  wait  for  annuals  can  use  the 
finer  varieties  of  the  Gastor  Oil  Plant,  the 
Striped  Japanese  Gorn,  Perilla,  and  others. 


Side-Saddle  Flower. — (Sarracenia  purpurea.) 

The  engraving  represents  a  curious  plant, — 
not  an  exotic  that  can  only  live  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  hot-house,  but  a  hardy  native  of 
our  own  cold  swamps.  Though  it  is  not  rare, 


SrOE-SADBLE  FLOWER 


the  plant  is  not  often  seen,  as  its  places  of 
growth,  the  peaty  bogs  and  wet  margins  of 
ponds,  are  of  a  character  not  very  tempting  to 
others  than  botanists  and  anglers.  Last  sum- 


Fig.  2. 

mer  we  took  a  large  specimen  to  a  country  hotel 
at  which  we  were  stopping,  and  found  it  to  be  an 
object  of  as  great  curiosity  to  the  congregated 
villagers  as  a  growing  pineapple  would  have 
been,  and  though  the  plant  grew  in  great  abund¬ 
ance  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place,  no  one  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  ever  before  seen  it.  The  plant 
is  at  any  time  sufficiently  striking  to  arrest  at¬ 


tention,  and  when  in  flower  is  quite  conspicu¬ 
ous,  if  not  elegant,  and  there  are  many  exoties 
grown  in  our  hot-houses  with  great  care,  that 
are  less  wonderful  and  less  interesting  than  this 
singular  and  rather  common  native  plant.  The 
leaves  are  all  produced  in  a  cluster  frequently  a 
foot  across,  at  the  surface  ot 
the  ground;  the  engraving, 
which  so  well  shows  their 
shape,  gives  them  in  a  position 
more  erect  than  the  natural 
one.  In  the  living  plant  they 
are  filled  with  water,  and  rest 
on  the  ground  with  the  mouth 
and  wing-like  portion  upper¬ 
most.  The  beauty  of  the  leaves 
is  much  increased  by  conspicu¬ 
ous  purple  veins.  From  the 
shape  of  the  leaves  and  the  fact 
that  they  contain  water,  the 
plant  bears  the  names  of  Pitch¬ 
er  Plant,  Huntsman’s  Gup,  and 
Forefather’s  Gup,  in  some 
places.  However  these  names 
may  suggest  the  possible  uses 
of  the  leaves,  no  one  would  be 
tempted  to  drink  from  them 
after  seeing  the  number  of  dead 
insects,  and  oftentimes  living- 
larvae,  that  they  contain.  The 
plant  is  one  of  those  puzzles 
with  which  we  sometimes  meet, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
purpose  is  served  by  the  pe¬ 
culiar  shape  of  its  leaves.  As 
it  only  grows  in  wet  places, 
the  plant  apparently  does  not 
need  the  water  contained  in 
their  cavities,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  of  what  use  the  insects 
can  be  to  the  plant;  yet  it 
seems  to  be  made  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  trapping  them, 
the  lip-like  portion  of  the  leaf 
being  furnished  with  stiff  hairs 
pointing  downward  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  effectually  hinder  an  in¬ 
sect  from  crawling  out.  The 
flowers  are  produced  singly  up¬ 
on  stems,  a  foot  or  more  high, 
and  are  nodding;  they  are  of 
a  dark  reddish  brown  color. 
Their  general  form  is  shown 
in  the  engraving,  but  it  would 
need  a  dissected  drawing  to 
describe  their  structure  clear¬ 
ly.  The  calyx  is  darker  than 
the  corolla,  and  the  parts  of  the 
latter  curve  inward  and  cover  a  very  large  and 
umbrella-shaped  stigma,  two  points  of  which 
arc  shown  The  name,  Side-Saddle  flower, 
is  said  to  be  from  the  resemblance  of  the  stigma 
in  shape  to  an  old-fashioned  pillion.  Breck,  in 
his  New  Book  of  Flowers,  states,  that  by  taking 
tlre^plants  up  with  a  ball  of  earth,  they  will 
grow  if  planted  in  a  moist  part  of  the  garden. 
We  have  grown  them  in  the  house  by  merely 
setting  the  plant  in  a  bowl  or  vase  with  moss, 
and  keeping  it  thoroughly  wet.  Treated  in  this 
way  it  will  flourish  and  make  an  attractive  or¬ 
nament  to  the  sitting  room.  The  genus  was 
named  in  honor  of  Doct.  Sarrazin,  a  French 
Physician,  who  first  sent  specimens  from  Gan- 
ada  to  Euro'pe.  It  contains  several  other  spe¬ 
cies  besides  the  present  one.  Sarracenia  flara 
is  common  at  the  South,  where  it  is  popularly 
called  Trumpets,  a  name  suggested  by  its  long, 
erect,  trumpet-flke  leaves,  winch  are  sometimes 
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two  or  three  feet  long.  This  species  is  found  as 
far  north  as  Virginia,  while  S.  purpurea  grows 
all  through  the  Northern  States,  and  in  cold 
places  among  the  mountains.  Southward. 

Some  time  ago  w’e  saw  in  an  English  periodi¬ 
cal  some  engravings  showing  how  the  leaves  of 
the  Sarracenia  could  be 
made  useful  in  the  arts 
of  design.  We  had  two 
of  the  subjects  copied, 
and  regret  that  we  have 
forgotten  the  name  of 
the  artist,  or  we  would 
give  him  credit  for  them. 
Figure  2  is  an  ingeni¬ 
ous  adaptation  of  the 
leaf  in  a  design  for  a 
gravy  boat.  Fig.  3  shows 
how  this  form  may 
be  adapted  to  a  vase, 
or  by  turning  the  lip 
outward,  it  might  serve 
as  a  pitcher.  If  those 
who  design  patterns  for 
furniture  and  utensils,  as 
well  as  those  who  make 
figures  for  cai'pets  and 
wall  paper,  would  take 
a  few  hints  from  na¬ 
ture,  we  shotild  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  more  pleasing  forms  than  at  present. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  seen  in 
American  journals,  wdiich  ought  to  know  better, 
an  article  from  the  English  papers,  giving  an 
account  of  this  plant  as  a  specific  cure  for  small 
pox. — This  thing  started  in  Nova  Scotia  several 
years  ago,  and  we  supposed  it  had  died  out. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  direct  experiments  in  hospi¬ 
tals  have  shown  it  to  be  without  any  efficacy 
whatever  as  a  remedy  in  small  pox. 


Insects  and  Fertilization. 

SY  prof.  ASA  GRAY,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


■■  [The  part  played  by  insects  in  the  fertilization  of  flow¬ 
ers,  l.e.,  in  tlie  carrying  of  the  pollen  or  ferlilizing  dust 
from  the  anther,  which  produces  it,  to  llie  stigma,  or  that 
part  of  the  pisiil  designed  to  receive  it,  is  a  subject  now 
receiving  rniicli  attention  at  llie  hands  of  naturalists. 
It  not  only  affords  an  interesting  study  to  the  curious 
observer,  but  tlie  fact  itself  is  of  importance  to  the  cul¬ 
tivator,  as  some  of  our  products  depend  upon  the  aid  of 
Insects  for  tlieir  perfection,  and  probably  tlie  fruitfulness 
of  many  of  tliem  is  largely  influenced  by  the  abundance 
or  scarcity  of  bees  and  other  honey  and  pollen  seekers. 
Professor  Gray,  of  Harvard  University,  thedistingnished 
botanist,  has  oonsented  to  give  us  in  a  series  of  articles, 
his  observations  upon  the  relations  of  insects  to  plants, 
which  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  accept  with  pleasure. 
— Eds.) 


Fig.  1.— Flower  of  the  Dutchmak’s  Pipe,  Aristolochla 
Slpho. 


Far  the  greater  number  of  flowers  are  her¬ 
maphrodite,  i.e.,  have  the  stamens  and  pistils 
together.  And  the  anthers,  which  contain  the 
pollen,  are  placed  so  near  the  stigma,  which  is 


to  be  impregnated,  and  often  in  such  position  in 
respect  to  it,  th.at  it  seems  evident  that  Nature 
intended  the  stigma  to  be  acted  upon,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  by  the  pollen  of  the  same  flower.  Self- 
fertilization,  as  we  may  call  it,  seems  to  be  very 
generally  and  very  surely  provided  for  in  the 
case  of  hermaphrodite  blossoms.  Indeed,  spec¬ 
ial  pains  appear  to  have  been  taken,  in  a  great 
variety  of  cases,  to  make  this  result  certain. 
Take  a  pea-blossom,  for  example,  and  all  the 
flowers  of  that  numerous  family,  where  the 
anthers  and  the  stigma  are  shut  up  together  in 
a  sort  of  pocket  made  of  the  two  front  petals. 
Or  the  showy  Dicentra  of  the  gardens,  and  all 
flowers  of  that  firmily,  "where  the  anthers  anck. 
the  stigma  are  placed  close  together  in  a  little 
sac  made  of  two  spoon-shaped  petals,  the  bowls 
placed  face  to  face,  and  united  at  the  tip.  Or 
the  Dutchman’s  Pipe,  shown  in  fig.  1,  where 
the  anthers  grow  fast  to  the  stigma,  and  are  se¬ 
cluded  in  the  bottom  of  a  long,  crooked,  and 
narrow-mouthed  tube.  We  might  mention 
Orchis-flowers,  also ;  but  their  parts  look  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  ordinary  blossoms,  that 
they  are  not  so  readily  understood  by  those  who 
are  not  botanists.  But  take  such  a  familiar  flow¬ 
er  as  that  of  any  Iris,  figures  3,  4,  and  5.  Here 
the  stigmas  are  three  little  plates,  one  under 
each  of  the  three  petal-like  branches  of  the  style 
which  occupy  the  center  of  the  blossom,  and 
curve  over  in  front  of  the  three  outermost  and 
largest  leaves  of  the  flower.  And  close  to  each 
stigma  is  a  stamen,  its  long  anther  almost  touch¬ 
ing  the  stigma  behind  it.  Here  surely,  one 
would  say,  the  pollen  shed  from  the  anther 
must  be  intended  to  fall  upon  the  stigma,  which 
it  is  almost  in  contact  with.  This  seems  to  be 
the  very  purpose  of  the  arrangement.  But 
closer  inspection  reveals  a  difficulty.  The  an¬ 
ther  opens  and  sheds  its  pollen  only  on  the  face 
which  is  turned  away  from  the  stigma.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  face  of  the  broad  stigma  "which 
alone  can  receive  the  pollen,  is  the  one  which 
looks  from  the  anther.  The  couple  are  sitting 
close  together,  but,  with  back  turned  to  back, 
they  are  not  upon  such  cordial  terms  as  out¬ 
ward  appearances  led  us  to  suppose. 

The  case  of  the  Aristolochia  or  Dutchman’s 
Pipe  is  quite  as  unpromising.  The  anthers  are 
stuck  fast  to  the  column  formed  of  the  three 
united  stigmas,  but  below  and  behind  the  pol¬ 
len-receiving  surface  or  real  stigmaS";-— in  such 
a  way  that  let  the  flower  hang  in  whatever  po¬ 
sition  it  may,  not  a  grain  of  pollen  can  ever  fall 
on  to  the  stigma.  Pig.  2.  And  the  crooked, 
narrow-mouthed  tube  which  encloses  the  whole, 
effectually  prevents  all  chance  of  the  "udnd’s 
blowing  the  pollen  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
So  in  Orchises,  the  pollen  is  all  tied  fast  by  deli¬ 
cate  threads  to  a  sort  of  stalk,  and  placed  very 
close  to  the  stigma ;  but  in  such  a  way  that  it 
can  rarely  fall  on  the  stigma ;  in  most  cases  it 
"would  never  reach  the  stigma  of  itself.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  more  striking  or  familiar  cases 
out  of  hundreds  that  might  be  mentioned. 
What  do  they  mean  ?  Here  on  the  one  hand, 
as  in  pea-blossoms  and  the  like,  are  such  nice 
adaptations  that  the  pollen  shall  reach  its  stig¬ 
ma.  On  the  other  hand,  quite  as  m.any  cases, 
apparently  evincing  the  same  intention,  but 
where  closer  inspection  shows  something  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  purpose  from  being  carried  out.  Na¬ 
ture  appears  to  be  at  cross-purposes.  Does  she 
really  contradict  herself,  or  thwart  her  own  de¬ 
signs  ? 

Well;  those  who  know  something  of  these 
matters  will  be  ready  "ivith  an  answer.  Plants 
are  helped  out  of  these  difficu’ties  by  the  aid  of 


insects.  To  be  sure,  most  flowers  are  feeding 
places  for  insects.  These  feed  upon  the  nectar  or 
honey  which  all  such  flowers  produce.  The 


Fig.  2.— Longitudhial  section"  of  flower  of  Udtch- 
man's  Pipe,  a,  a,  anthers  under  the  lobes  of  the  stig¬ 
ma,  6. 


plants  are  essential  to  the  insects,  affording  the 
entire  sustenance  of  large  classes  of  them.  Is  the 
reciprocitj’",  as  Sir  Boyle  Koche  says,  all  on  one 
side  ?  Or  are  insects  so  attracted  to  flowers,  of 
any  use  to  the  plant  ?  We  should  suspect  so, 
when  we  consider  that  the  much  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  flowers  yield  nectar,  that  many  have  sacs 
or  pits,  or  hollow  tubes  which  hold  the  nectar ; 
and  that  this  sweet  matter  "ndiich  flowers  so 
generally  produce,  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  no 


Fig.  3.— Flowbk  op  an  Ibis  or  Flower  de-Litoe,  a,  a, 

TWO  OF  THE  THREE  OUTER  PETALS;  d,  b,  b,  THE  THREE  IN¬ 
NER  PETALS ;  C,  C,  TWO  OF  THE  BRANCHES  OF  THE  PETAL- ' 
LIKE  STYLE. 

direct  use  to  the  plant.  That  insects,  in  visiting 
flowers  for  honey,  accidentally  or  incidentally 
aid  in  fertilization,  by  carrying  pollen  from 
anther  to  stigma,  is  familiarly  understood. 
That  they  are  necessary,  or  at  least  are  the 
principal  agents,  in  the  case  of  such  flowers  as 
those  of  Willows,  "U'here  the  stamens  and  pistils 
are  borne  by  different  trees,  is  also  familiar. 
And  in  these  curious  hermaphrodite  flowers  that 


Fig.  4.— Iris  flower  with  the  petals  removed  •,  a,  a,  a, 

THE  PETAL-LIKE  BRANCHES  OP  THE  STYLE  WITH  THE  STA¬ 
MENS  6,  b,  JUST  BENEATH  THEM. 

we  are  considering,  "we  cannot  resist  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  aid  of  insects  is,  so  to  say. 
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counted  upon  ;  that  the  blossoms  are  furnished 
•with  honey  in  order  that  they  may  attract  in¬ 
sects.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  that  insects,  in  vis¬ 
iting  these  flowers,  may  help  the  pollen  on  to 
the  stigma  in  cases  where  it  would  seldom  if 
ever  get  there  of  itself.  For  instance,  in  the 
flower  of  Dutchman’s  Pipe,  shown  in  figs.  1  and  2. 
A  small  insect,  crawling  into  the  flower  and  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tube,  where  a  little  nectar  is 
secreted,  could  hardly  fail  to  get  some  pollen  on 
his  feet  or  legs  on  the  way  out,  and  would  be 
very  likely  then  to  pass  over  the  stigma  and 
leave  some  pollen  upon  it.  It  is  interesting  to 
see  how  admirably  adapted  to  insect  action  the 
flower  of  Iris  is,  and  to  watch  a  bee  or  bumble¬ 
bee  in  his  visits  to  it.  The  only  access  to  the 
nectar  in  the  bottom  of  the  flower  is  between 
one  of  the  outer  recurved  leaves  of  the  flower 
(which  in  most  species  bears  either  a  crest  or 
beard),  and  the  petal-like  branch  of  the  style 
directly  over  it ;  for  the  intermediate  spaces  are 
occupied  by  the  three  inner  leaves  or  petals, 
which  are  upright  and  curve  inward,  so  as  to  bar 
access  in  that  quarter.  The  insect,  alighting 
on  tlie  crest  or  beard,  thrusts  his  head  under  the 
petal-like  part  of  the  style,  and  thence  by  his 
proboscis,  or  sucker,  reaches  the  nectar  below. 
In  so  doing  he  rubs  the  top  of  his  rough  and 
hairy  head  against  the  outer  or  open  side  of  the 
anther,  and  gets  it  well  covered  with  the  loose 
pollen.  On  withdrawing  it,  he  would  never 
leave  any  on  the  stigma,  for  Lliis  faces  the  other 
way;  but  on  entering  anew  this  plate  or  shelf 


Fig.  5.— A  LONOITUDtNAL  SKOTIO^r  OP  PIO.  4,  TWO  OF  THE 
BRANCHES  OP  THE  STYLE  BEING  OUT  THROUGH  BO  AS  TO 
SHOW  THE  PLATE-LIKE  STIGMAS  O,  a,  WHICH  LOOKS  PROM 
THE  ANTHERS  6,  6. 

of  stigma,  projecting  a  little  forward,  is  hit  by 
the  head  of  the  bee,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the 
pollen-powdered  head  rubs  against  the  proper 
surface  of  the  stigma,  where  it  is  pretty  sure  to 
deposit  some  of  the  pollen.  A  moment’s  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  flower  itself  will  make  the  whole 
operation  clearer  than  a  long  description. 

So  the  puzzle  is  explained.  Such  flowers  are 
arranged  for  the  visits  of  insects,  and  the  spe¬ 
cies  depend  upon  them  for  their  fertility,  that  is, 
for  their  continued  existence.  Insects  are  as 
needful  to  them  as  they  are  to  the  insects  which 
they  nourish.  So  many  cases  of  the  kind  are 
now  well  known,  so  many  flowers  that  cannot 
fertilize  themselves  at  all,  and  so  many  more 
that  cannot  make  a  sure  thing  of  it  without 
help,  but  which  are  visited  by  insects  and  do 
seed  regularly,  that  we  must  conclude  they  are 
intended  to  depend  upon  insect  aid.  But  when 
we  think  of  it,  another  puzzling  question  arises. 
Are  we  to  believe  that  in  such  flowers  (as  that 
of  Iris  for  example),  the  pollen  is  placed  near 
the  stigma,  but  where  it  cannot  reach  it  of  itself, 
nor  by  any  ordinary  chance,  in  order  that  an 
insect  may  overcoine  the  difficulty?  That  the 
anther  and  the  stigma  of  Iris,  which,  if  they 
faced  each  other,  would  do  their  own  work,  are 
turned  from  each  other  in  order  that  a  hee,  seek¬ 
ing  its  food,  may  carry  some  of  the  pollen  from 
the  one  to  the  other?  We  can  not  believe  that. 
We  have  not  yet  got  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter. 


The  Peach-tree  Borer. 


The  fourth  number  of  the  Practical  Entomol¬ 
ogist  is  occupied  by  an. essay  on  Borers,  by  its 
associate  editor,  B.  D.  Walsh,  Esq.,  of  Illinois. 
He  pictures  the  various  troublesome  insects,  the 
larvae  of  which  bore  for  a  living,  and  describes 
them  in  a  popular  and  readable  style.  We  give 
his  engravings  of  the  perfect  insect  of  the  Peach¬ 
tree  Borer,  and  condense 
the  following  from  his  ac¬ 
count.  Tliis  borer  general¬ 
ly  works  a  little  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground ;  it 
lives  only  one  year  in  the 
larva  state,  and  the  perfect 
insect  comes  out  in  July 
and  August.  The  following  are  the  various  rem¬ 
edies  and  precautions  that  have  been  proposed. 

1st.  The  Corn-col)  and  the  Knife. — In  autumn 
remove  tiie  earth  from  the  base  of  the  trunk, 
and  rub  the  bark  vigorously  with  a  corn  cob. 
This  kills  the  larviE  before  they  burrow  under 
the  bark.  In  spring  use  a  knife  to  reach  them. 

2d.  Hot-wader. — Pour  it  on  the  part  attacked ; 
it  kills  the  larvaj  without  hurting  the  tree. 

3d.  The  Hoe  Cure. — In  June  bank  up  the 
trees  a  foot  high,  and  in  autumn  before  the 
frosts  set  in,  level  down  the  bank.  This  ex¬ 
poses  the  larviB  to  the  frosts  and  birds. 

Preventive  Isi.— Remove  the  earth  from  around 
the  base  of  the  trunk, 
and  surround  it  with 
a  strip  of  roofing  pa¬ 
per  a  foot  or  more 
wide;  tie  it  on  with 
strings,  taking  care  to 
have  at  least  two 
inches  of  paper  un-  F‘g-  2.— female. 
der  ground.  See  that  no  larviE  or  eggs  are 
there  before  using  the  paper. 

Preventive  2d. — Remove  the  earth,  and  sur¬ 
round  the  base  of  the  tree  by  a  bundle  of  straw 
to  the  thickness  of  two  inches;  tie  it  securely 
and  cover  the  huts  of  the  straw  with  earth. 

Preventive  3d. — Place  a  heap  of  tobacco  stems 
around  the  but  of  the  tree  in  June.  The  smell 
is  offensive  to  the  parent  insect.  In  using  any 
of  the  preventives,  the  borers,  should  they  al¬ 
ready  be  in  the  tree,  are  to  be  probed  with  a 
knife  or  wire.  Their  presence  is  indicated  by 
exudation  of  gum  from  the  wound  they  make. 

-  -  —  ' -  I  ■ 

Evergreens  for  Wind-breaks.— Willows. 

Under  this  title  we  have  a  communication 
from  Mr.  S.  J.  Frost,  Hudson  River  Institute, 
Claverack,  N.  Y.,  which  sets  forth  at  some 
length  the  advantages  of  shelter  from  the  pre¬ 
vailing  winds,  and  the  superiority  of  evergreens 
for  this  purpose.  As  we  have  frequently  ad¬ 
vocated  the  use  of  shelters  of  this  kind,  for  the 
house,  and  barns,  and  for  the  orchard  and  gard¬ 
en,  we  can  not  give  room  to  our  correspondent’s 
arguments  in  their  favor.  His  practical  advice 
is  however  timely  and  may  be  followed  by  those 
who  live  in  localities  where  young  trees  may  be 
had  from  the  forests.  Those  who  live  where 
there  are  no  native  evergreens  must  depend 
upon  the  nurseries,  which  furnish  young  Nor¬ 
way  Spruce,  Hemlock,  and  Arbor  Vitae,  at  mod¬ 
erate  prices.  Mr.  F.  says ; 

“For  planting  evergreens.  May  is  the  most 
suitable  month.  They  are  very  easily  taken  up, 
since  the  roots  grow  in  a  close  knot  about  the 
stock.  For  a  wind-break.  Hemlock  is  the  best 
and  most  hardy ;  but  Pine,  and  Flat  Leaved 


Fig.  1.— MALE. 


Cedar  (the  Arbor  Vitae  of  the  nurseries,)  will 
also  answer  to  the  purpose.  Go  to  a  pine  or 
hemlock  grove  with  a  team,  select  the  smaller 
trees  or  shrubs,  cut  with  a  spade,  or  better  an 
old  axe,  a  circle  large  enough  to  include  the 
most  of  the  roots,  and  the  ti'ee  may  be  lifted 
out  very  easily.  The  dirt  will  cling  to  the  roots, 
and  their  growth  will  hardly  be  checked.  The 
great  trial  for  evergreens,  taken  from  the  woods, 
is  the  sunshine,  to  which  they  have  not  been 
accustomed.  But  if  they  are  set  thickly  and 
in  considerable  numbers,  only  a  few  will  die. 
Those  obtained  from  the  nurseries  are  acclimat¬ 
ed  and  do  not  suffer  in  this  w'a}’’,  but  they  are 
more  expensive.  Evergreens  are  not  suitable 
for  shade.  Except  a  few  low,  choice  sjrecimens, 
for  ornament,  they  should  not  appear  in  the 
front  yard.  They  will  form  a  hedge  in  almost 
every  kind  of  soil,  and  this  is  tlieir  proper  use. 
But  if  tlie  soil  is  very  wet,  a  willow  hedge  will 
make  a  good  wind-break.  Willow  (the  common 
yellow)  twigs  or  rods  set  closely,  say  from  one 
to  two  feet  distant,  will  soon  grow  into  a  beauti¬ 
ful  summer  hedge,  and  even  in  winter  be  a  flue 
protection  against  winds.  If  set  in  this  ■way 
they  will  not  grow  too  large,  and  the  dry  limbs 
will  afford  the  best  of  light  fuel  for  kindling 
and  oven-wood.  The  canes  of  the  willow  when 
dry,  are  tough  and  substantial,  notwithstanding 
the  brittleness  of  the  green  bough.  M}--  neighbor 
obtains  his  whole  supply  of  oven-wood — no  un¬ 
important  consideration — from  the  dead  limbs 
of  a  willow  hedge  set  to  resist  the  washing  of 
a  stream.  Nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to 
sharpen  the  eud  of  the  stakes  and  thrust  them 
into  the  soft  soil.” 


Peas  and  tkeir  Names. 


Those  who  are  accustomed  to  look  over 
seedsmen’s  catalogues  and  advertisements,  es¬ 
pecially  the  English  ones,  cannot  help  being 
amused  with  the  great  number  of  new  peas  that 
appear  every  spring, — as  numerous  as  spring 
styles  of  calico.  The  sellers  of  these  so-called 
novelties  show  a  commendable  amount  of  in¬ 
genuity  in  selecting  attractive  names,  and  we 
have  ;  First  Crop,  Express,  Ringleader,  Sur¬ 
prise,  Advance,  Wonderful,  Victory,  etc.,  of  the 
different  dealers.  A  committee  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  in  I860,  procured  all  the 
varieties  offered  for  sale,  and  planted  them  in 
their  garden  at  Chiswick,  alongside  of  the  old 
and  well  known  varieties,  and  carefully  watch¬ 
ed  and  timed  their  periods  of  blossoming  and 
maturing,  and  compared  the  old  and  the  new  in 
all  respects.  The  committee’s  report  has  been 
recently  published,  and  is  quite  interesting  to 
all  but  the  seed  growers  who  have  pet  peas,  as 
it  shows  that  but  few  of  tlie  new  sorts  have 
anything  novel  about  them  except  tlieirnames. 
Thus,  Carter’s  First  Crop,  Dickson’s  First  and 
Best,  and  Sutton’s  Ringleader,  all  prove  to  be 
identical  with  Dillistone’s  Early,  an  old  and  well 
established  early  kind.  Turner’s  Wonderful, 
Carter’s  Prince  of  Wales  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  Yorkshire  Hero,  are  all  alike,  and  the  same 
as  McLean’s  Favorite.  The  Horticultural  Society 
have  done  well  in  showing  up  this  early  pea 
business,  and  such  trials  not  only  protect  the 
public  from  imposition,  but  they  benefit  the 
honest  seed  raiser  whose  varieties,  if  really  val¬ 
uable,  are  thus  brought  into  notice  and  com¬ 
mended.  When  will  our  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  give  us  one  bit  of  positive  information 
like  this?  Under  its  present  management  it 
will  of  course  prefer  to  continue  in  the  seed 
business  and  send  out  peas  under  wrong  names. 
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The  Flowering  Raspberry. 

(Rudus  odomtus.) 

'  a 

Those  who  have  been  along  the  rocky  banks 
of  the  Hudson  in  summer  time,  must  have  no¬ 
ticed  the  abundance  of,  what  appeared  at  a  lit¬ 
tle  distance  to  be,  small  purplish  roses ;  upon 
closer  inspection  these  flow¬ 
ers  would  probably  have 
turned  out  to  be  those  of 
the  Flowering  Raspberry. 

All  raspberries  flower,  but 
this  has  so  mueh  larger 
blossoms  than  any  other 
native  one  that  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  this  popular  name. 

It  has  numerous  stems,  and 
when  growing  with  plenty 
of  room,  makes  a  large 
clump,  from  three  to  five 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
not  compound,  like  those 
of  the  common  raspberry, 
but  are  l9.rge,  simple,  and 
lobed.  All  the  young 
growth,  as  well  as  the.  flow¬ 
er,  flower  stalks,  and  unex¬ 
panded  flowers,  are  covered 
by  numerous  hairs  that 
exude  a  sticky  secretion, 
which  makes  the  plant 
clammy  to  the  touch,  and 
which  has  a  peculiar  odor. 

The  flowers,  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  nearly  all  summer, 
are  about  two  inches  across, 
of  a  rich  purplish  crimson 
color,  and  of  a  delicate  tex¬ 
ture.  They  are  sueceeded 
by  a  broad,  flat  fruit,  which 
is  of  very  good  flavor,  but 
which  is  not  produced  in 
sufficient  abundance  to 
make  it  worth  while  to 
cultivate  the  shrub  for  its 
fruit.  As  an  ornamental 
shrub  it  is  worthy  of  more 
attention  than  it  has  receiv¬ 
ed,  as  it  is  hardy  and  of 
easy  culture.  By  cutting  out  the  old  wood  oc¬ 
casionally, and  shortening  the  new,  the  plant  may 
be  kept  from  growing  unshapely.  It>  does  best  in 
a  partial  shade,  as  the  hot  sun  soon  destroys 
the  beauty  of  the  rather  delicate  flowers.  We 
do  not  find  this  shrub  generally  kept  in  the 
nurseries,  but  it  is  not  rare  in  roeky  places  in 
the  Northern  States,  and  is  readily  transplanted. 

- —  «  — -ai  t  m 

Something  about  Annual  Flowers. 

There  are  those  who  discard  annual  flowers 
altogether,  as  they  are  troublesome  to  start 
from  the  seed,  and  generally  rather  late  in  com¬ 
ing  into  flower,  and  many  of  them,  when  they 
are  just  in  their  prime,  are  cut  off  by  the  frost. 
We  would  not  have  our  garden  all  annuals,  any 
more  than  we  would  have  it  all  bedding  plants, 
or  all  perennials,  for  each  fills  a  want  not  satis¬ 
fied  by  the  other.  A  number  of  things  formerly 
grown  in  the  greenhouse,  as  bedding  plants,  do 
very  well  when  treated  as  annuals,  such  as  the 
Petunia  and  Salpiglossis,  and  it  is  proposed  by 
some  of  the  English  florists  to  grow  the  Verberta 
as  an  annual,  as  the  rust  makes  it  so  difficult  to 
keep  it  over  the  winter.  Those  who  have  estab¬ 
lished  homes  can  enjoy  their  well  chosen  col¬ 
lection  of  perennials ;  those  who  have  money  can 


buy  all  the  bedding  plants;  but  there  is  a  large 
class  who  mflst  depend  upon  annuals.  These 
are,  after  all,  the  popular  plants,  and  even  the 
poorest,  whose  garden  is  confined  to  a  box  in 
the  window,  can  give  a  few  cents  for  seeds  and 
gather  a  large  crop  of  flowers  and  enjoyment. 
A  seed  catalogue  is,  now-a-days,  a  bewildering 
thing.  Our  seedsmen  must  keep  up  with  the 


FLOWERINO  RASPBERRY.  (RuhuS  OdOVahtS.) 

times,  and  their  catalogues  become  respectable 
sized  volumes.  The  seeds  introduced  each  year 
as  novelties,  are  accompanied  by  the  descrip¬ 
tions  given  by  their  European  growers,  and  the  ■ 
novice  is  quite  sure  to  be  influenced  by  these 
highly  colored  descriptions,  and  order  untested 
things  at  25  and  50  cents  per  paper.  He  may 
get  enough  good  plants  T;o  satisfy  him  with  his 
outlay,  but  the  chances  are  that  he  will  be  dis¬ 
satisfied,  and  will  throw  all  the  blame  on  the 
innocent  seedsman.  If  he  had  ordered  old  and 
tried  things,  at  5  and  10  cents  a  paper,  he  would 
have  been  much  better  pleased.  We  like  nov¬ 
elties,  and  favor  their  introduction,  but  wish 
them  to  be  bought  only  by  those  who  are  wil¬ 
ling  to  test  new  things,  and  there  are,  fortunate¬ 
ly,  a  plenty  of  such.  The  general  public — and 
it  is  for  them  that  this  article  is  written — can  af¬ 
ford  to  wait  until  amateurs  have  established  the 
value,  in  our  climate,  of  these  new  plants.  No 
task  is  more  difficult  than  to  make  out  a  list  of 
the  best  annual  flowers.  If  confined  to  two, 
four,  or  six  varieties,  there  would  be  no  difficulty, 
but  the  embarrassment  increases  in  proportion 
as  the  number  is  added  to.  If  conflne'd  to  only 
two  annuals,  we  should  unhesitatingly  choose 
Mignonette  and  Candytuft.  Mignonette  is,  to 
our  notion,  the  annual  of  annuals — on  account 


of  its  fragrance.  W e  have  met  a  few— very  few 
— persons  who  disliked  it,  but  it  is  a  general 
favorite.  Candytuft,  or,  as  some  writers  have 
it,  Candiatuft,  is  hardy,  keeps  long  in  bloom — 
all  the  longer  if  often  cut,  is  good  for  bouquets, 
and  may  be  had  in  white,  crimson  and  purple 
colors.  With  these  two  plants  one  can  have  an 
elegant  and  fragrant  bouquet  every  day.  To 
make  a  show  in  place,  noth¬ 
ing  exceeds  Drummond’s 
Phlox,  and  it  may  be  had 
in  all  shades,  from  white  to 
the  deepest  crimson.  Equal¬ 
ly  brilliant  is  a  bed  of  Por- 
tulacas.  They  do  well  in 
poor  soil,  and  when  the  sun 
is  out  are  always  gay.  Then 
for  plants  to  be  grown  as 
single  specimens,  the  Came- 
lia-flowered  Balsams,  and 
the  finer  sorts  of  Asters,  the 
last  almost  innumerable  in 
variety,  and  all  fine.  Both 
of  these  should  have  plenty 
of  room.  The  Everlastings 
are  favorites  of  ours,  as  they 
all  look  well  in  the  garden, 
and  if  picked  when  first  ex¬ 
panded,  and  carefully  dried, 
they  may  be  enjoyed  all 
winter.  The  best  of  these 
are  Rhodanthe,  Acroclini- 
um,  Xeranthemum,  Ammo- 
bium  and  Helichrysum,  in 
their  different  varieties. 
Double  Zinnia  and  a  Dwarf 
Marigold,  called  Tagetes 
signata  pumila,  are  among 
the  novelties  of  a  few  years 
ago  that  have  become  estab¬ 
lished  favorites.  The  Dwarf 
Convolvulus  makes  a  great 
show.  Whitlavia,  Lepto- 
siphons,  Gilias,  Collinsia, 
and  the  Nemophilas  are 
all  neat  and  pretty,  and 
should  be  sown  early,  or 
in  a  partially  shaded  place, 
as  they  do  not  like  our  hot 
suns.  Then  there  are  some 
odd  things  that  one  likes  to  have,  such  as 
the  Ice  Plant,  with  its  dew-spangled  stem  and 
leaves ;  and  the  Sensitive  Plant,  the  irritable 
foliage  of  which  is  a  constant  source  of  amuse¬ 
ment.  If  one  has  the  room,  the  Castor  Oil 
Plant  may  be  grown  for  its  tropical  look,  and 
Cannas,  elsewhere  described,  will  do  well  from 
the  seed.  In  sowing  annuals  in  the  open 
ground,  do  nor^sow  too  early  nor  too  deep,  as  it 
is  from  a  neglect  of  these  precautions  that  the 
majority  of  failures  come.  Wait  until  the  soil 
is  M^ell  warmed,  sow  in  finely  pulverized  earth, 
cover  the  seeds  about  their  own  depth,  and 
press  the  soil  down  firmly  upon  them.  When 
the  plants  are  up,  and  large  enough  to  handle, 
thin  freely,  to  get  strong  plants  to  transplant. 


Propagating  House  over  a  Kitchen. — 
Joannes.  A  small  propagating  and  green 
house  might  be  built  in  the  place  described,  but 
it  would  not  be  practicable  to  heat  it  from  the 
kitchen  fire.  Water  tanks  are  made  of  narrow 
plank  with  painted  joints.  As  you  have  never 
seen  a  propagating  house,  you  would  do  well  to 
visit  one,  as  it  would  save  much  expense  in 
constructing  one  on  a  small  scale.  Some  hints 
may  be  got  from  page  314,  Get.  last,  but  the  meth¬ 
od  of  heating  is  difi’erent  from  that  shown  there. 
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Household  Hints. 

[^Constant  contributions  to  this  department  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  are  solicited  from  our  readers.] 


A  WRITTEN  LIST  of  all  the  articles  iu  the  house 
will  take  but  little,  time,  and  will  often  be  very 
useful.  A  housekeeper  writes  to  the  Agriculturist 
that  she  frequently  lost  articles,  supposed  to  be 
stolen  by  servants,  but  when  it  became  known  that 
she  had  begun  to  keep  a  list  of  everything— of 
handkerchiefs,  collars,  pillow-cases,  indeed  of 
everythiug,  even  to  chairs,  dishes  of  all  kinds, 
brooms,  pails,  dish-towels,  sad-irons,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
that  she  now  and  then  compared  the  articles  with 
the  list,  there  was  a  wholesome  fear  of  that  record ; 
mysterious  disappearances  ceased,  and  breakages 
were  much  less  frequent.  A  separate  page  was  de¬ 
voted  to  noting  down  all  breakages  and  by  whom, 
with  the  date  against  each  article.  Another  family, 
having  such  a  list,  saved  it  when  the  house  was 
burned,  and  was  thus  able  to  get  a  much  larger 
sum  from  an  insurance  company  than  could  other¬ 
wise  have  been  done.  These  little  items  count  up 
largely  in  a  valuation.  The  date  of  purchase  and 
cost  of  every  article  was  always  recorded. 

To  Have  Sunshine  in  the  House. — Put  the 
children  to  bed  earhj.,  with  light  suppers,  that  they 
may  sleep  well.  They  get  up  bright-eyed,  clear¬ 
headed,  sweet  tempered,  with  sun-light  on  their 
countenances.  Try  it — and  take  a  little  of  the  pre¬ 
scription  yourself.  'The  effects  are  magic.al.  So 
writes  one  who  has  tried  it.  She  says  that  with 
well  rested  brains  and  limbs  she  does  more  in 
twelve  hours  than  she  used  to  accomplish  in  eigh¬ 
teen,  and  finds  far  less  friction  in  the  household 
movements  now  than  then.  She  finds  her  own 
feelings  and  spirits  are  contagious.  Try  two  extra 
hours  of  sleep  for  a  week,  and  note  the  results. 

Never  hire  :  (1)  a  girl  who  talks  .about  the  de¬ 
fects  of  her  last  employer.  She  has  a  bad  tongue, 
will  be  a  complainer  in  your  family,  and  ever  make 
trouble,  .and  will  talk  about  you  to  others. — (2.) 
Never  hire  one  who  in-ofesses  to  know  everything. 
She  will  know  few  things,  if  anything,  well. — (3.) 
Never  hire  one  who  begins  by  inquiring  what  she 
has  to  do  .and  not  to  do.  Everything  you  ever 
listen  to  of  this  kind  will  make  trouble  afterwards. 
— (4)  Never  hire  one  who  talks  much  about  how 
her  former  mistresses  did  this  and  that.  Say  firm- 
1}',  but  calmly,  “  Every  housekeeper  has  her  o'wn 
w.ay  of  doing  things,  and  that  way  is  best  for  her  ; 
I  .have  my  way,  and  expect  that  to  be  followed.” 

A  BILL  OF  FARE  is  supposed  to  be  appropriate 
only  to  hotels,  restaurants,  and  the  like.  A  lady- 
writes  to  the  AyricMtoidsi ;  “I  used  to  be  worried 
about  what  to  get  for  meals  to  keep  up  a  variety^ 
and  often  racked  my  brain,  when  weary,  trying  to 
think  what  to  get  for  the  next  meal.  Often,  after  a 
meal  was  nearly  ready,  I  thought  of  something 
else  I  wished  I  had  planned  for.  Two  years  ago  I 
wrote  down  on  a  card  a  list  of  the  things  conve¬ 
nient  to  get  at  all  times ;  another  list  of  ‘  occasion¬ 
al  ’  dishes,  and  another  list  of  things  that  may 
sometimes  come  in  for  a  change,  or  as  a  rarity. 
Against  some  I  have  marked,  H.  F.  B.  (Husband’s 
Favorite  Breakfast) ;  others,  H.  F.  D.,  and  H.  F.  S. 
(His  Favorite  for  Dinner  and  Supper).  Some  are 
marked  E.,  for  economical,  etc.  A  glance  over  this 
has  been  a  great  help  to  me  often,  and  I  would  on 
no  account  be  without  it.  It  contains  a  list  of  the 
sweetmeats  on  hand,  of  the  sever.al  kinds  of  cake, 
etc.  Of  course,  I  have  my  recipe  book,  in  which 
are  written  down  all  eake  and  other  recipes,  for 
constant  reference  whenever  memory  fails  me.  I 
began  this  plan  of  systemizing  from  some  hints 
given  in  the  Agriculturist,  and  it  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  lighten  my  cares.  ” 

Pairing  the  nails  too  closely  is  the  prolific 
cause  of  most  of  the  trouble  with  them.  If  the 
corners  are  cut  down  too  much,  the  flesh  grows 
over  them,  producing  soreness,  Always  cut  the 


nails  only  a  little  rounding,  leaving  the  corners 
projecting  above  the  flesh,  which  they  are  designed 
naturally  to  protect.  If  the  nail  inflames  at  the  cor¬ 
ners,  don’t  pair  it  off,  but  raise  it  with  a  bit  of  cot' 
ton,  protect  it  from  pressure,  and  let  it  grow  out 
over  the  flesh,  when  the  inflamation  will  cease. 

Ornamental  Strawberry  Pin -Cushion. — A 
lady  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  a  very  pretty 
strawberry,  which,  at  a  little  distance,  looks  like 
the  real  fruit,  but  of  a  size  (4  to  5  inehes  in  diame¬ 
ter)  that  overshadows  even  the  great  “  Agricultu¬ 
rist”  berry.  It  is  so  ornament.al,  and  so  readily 
made,  that  it  is  worthy  of  imitation.  The  cone  is 
covered  with  scarlet  merino ;  the  seeds  very  natu¬ 
rally  represrented  by  stitching  through  it  with  yel¬ 
low  sewing  silk.  The  calyx  is  made  of  green 
velvet.  A  circular  piece  of  pasteboard,  inside 
of  the  base,  keeps  it  in  shape,  and  makes  it 
stand  firmly.  The  filling  may  be  of  any  conveni¬ 
ent  material.  Small  specimens,  filled  with  emery, 
are  useful  as  needle  cushions,  the  emery  sharpen¬ 
ing,  or  at  least  keeping  the  needles  bright. 

For  Chapped  Hands. — Mrs.  A.  B.  Edwards  re¬ 
commends  rubbing  a  little  honey  on  them  'while 
wet  from  washing,  and  then  drying  it  in. 

Never  Read  or  Sew  with  any  light  from  the 
window  or  a  lamii  falling  directly  upon  the  eyes. 
Millions  have  lost  their  good  eyesight  from  non- 
observance  of  this  simple  rule.  It  is  founded  on 
scientific  principles  which  we  '(V'ill  not  take  room  to 
explain  at  length.  The  light  direet  upon  the  eyes 
contr.acts  their  pupils,  so  that  not  enough  rays  are 
admitted  from  the  printed  pages  or  fabrics  sewed, 
to  make  them  plain  to  the  sight.  Always  sit  so 
that  the  light  from  the  window  or  lamp  shall  fall 
over  the  shoulder,  usually  over  the  left  one  as  it  will 
not  then  be  obstructed  by  the  right  hand  in  sewing. 
Another  advantage,  and  a  great  one,  is,  that  when 
faeing  the  light,  one  naturally  inclines  forward  to 
save  the  eyes.  This  cramps  the  chest  and  lungs, 
and  is  injurious  to  the  health  ;  but  with  the  light 
from  the  side,  or  over  the  shoulder,  one  inclines  to 
sit  in  a  much  more  upright  and  healthful  position. 
Every  one  who  follows  this  suggestion,  will  find 
it  conduce  to  comfort,  health,  and  good  vision. 


Fig.  1. 

A  Safe  and  Sure  Mouse  Trap. 


The  aeeompanying  illustrations  were  sent  us  by 
“  D.  J.  T.,”  of  Essex  Co.,  Mass.,  with  a  statement 
of  such  good  success  in  its  use,  that  every  house¬ 
keeper  ought  to  know  how  easy  he  or  she  can 
make  a  good  mouse  trap.  A  piece  of  sole  leather 
is  bent,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  the  ends  tied  to¬ 


gether,  far  enough  back  to  allow  them  to  be  sprung 
apart,  and  a  bit  of  cheese  or  other  bait  inserted. 


This  is  placed  under  the  edge  of  a  bowl,  as  shown, 
the  bowl  resting  on  the  curve  of  leather,  so  that  a 
little  movement  of  the  leather  will  cause  it  to  slip 
in  and  let  the  bowl  down.  It  should  be  set  upon 
a  plate  or  pane  of  glass.  When  the  mouse  is 
caught  the  bowl  may  be  inverted,  right  side  up, 
and  filled  with  water,  or  immersed  in  a  bucket  of 
water,  and  so  the  mouse  be  drowned. 

-  *  I  ll■n^t■ll  I 

Household  Hints  for  the  “Men-folks.” 


A  lady  writes :  “  Pray  do  print  the  enclosed  slip, 
which  I  cut  from  the  American  Agriculturist,  years 
ago,  and  which  I  suppose  both  you  and  a  good  part 
of  your  old  readers  have  long  siuee  forgotten. 
When  it  came  out,  husband  said  you  meant  it  all 
for  him,  but,  as  you  did  not  call  his  name,  he  could 
not  take  it  as  a  personal  affront.  We  have  kept 
the  slip  neatly,  as  you  see,  and  every  word  has  been 
heeded.  It  abolished  all  dull  shears,  knives,  etc.  I 
beg  you  to  print  it  for  the  half  million  o'r  more  of 
new  readers,  and  suggest  to  every  housekeeper  to 
show  it  to  her  husband  the  first  time  she  finds  him 

in  a  particularly  pleasant  mood.” _ [We  defer  to 

the  judgment  and  wishes  of  our  fair  correspondent, 
and  give  the  items.  The  husband  who  reads  it 
will  of  course  not  understand  this  as  aimed  at  him 
— we  are  spealdng  of  “  another  man.” — Eds.] 

On  a  recent  evening  we  happened  into  his  house, 
(the  other  ijian’s  house),  and  saw  his  wife  tiying  to 
cut  out  a  garment ;  or,  possibly,  it  was  a  patch  for 
a  coat  for  her  boy  or  her  husband  ;  but  it  was  hard 
work,  and  a  ragged  edge  was  left.  She  made  sun¬ 
dry  efforts,  and,  by  clipping  several  times,  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  come  into  about  the  desired  shape.  The  fact 
was,  the  rivet  was  loose,  and  as  for  a  cutting  edge, 
that  was  worn  off  months  ago.  We  noticed  that  she 
looked  at  her  thumb  and  fingers  to  see  if  they  were 
blistered.  Three  minutes  with  a  hammer,  to  head 
the  rivet,  and  a  grindstone,  whetstone,  or  even  a 
file,  to  give  a  cutting  edge,  -(Vould  have  made  all 
right,  saved  the  wife  several  hours  of  time  in  the 
course  of  each  week  or  mouth,  and  enabled  her  to 
do  her  work  much  more  easily,  and  to  patch  more 
neatl}-.  But  her  husband  was  a  “hard  working 
m.an,”  and  hadn’t  the  three  minutes’  time.  Having 
some  business  with  him,  we  found  him  at  the  store, 
sitting  in  his  accustomed  place  on  the  counter. 

The  wife  went  to  fix  up  the  wood  fire,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  lift  up  a  brand  with  the  tongs,  but  the 
legs  would  turn  and  slip  b}'  each  other.  After  sev¬ 
eral  vain  trials  she  pushed  up  the  fire,  and  swept  up 
the  coals  that  had  scattered  from  the  falling  brand. 
One  minute’s  time,  with  a  hammer,  would  have 
tightened  the  joint  and  made  the  legs  meet  square. 

A  daughter  was  trying  to  cut  hash  or  mince  meat, 
but  the  thug,  thug,  indicated  that  the  dull  knife 
was  only  mashing  and  not  cutting  the  meat.  The 
tired  girl  showed  plainly  that  she  had  been  at  it  for 
an  hour  or  more.  Three  minutes  with  the  grind¬ 
stone,  or  whetstone,  or  a  file,  once  a  month,  would 
give  that  knife  a  shaiqj  edge,  and  save  many  a  pound 
of  elbow  grease,  many  wearisome  hours,  give  that 
daughter  a  little  extra  time  to  read  the  American 
Agriculturist,  (only  the  other  man  “  don’t  take  it”), 
and  the  finely  cut  tough  meat  would  be  far  more 
digestible  than  when  swallowed  hurriedly  in  large 
pieces.  (A  Hale’s  meat  cutter,  costing  $4,  would 
cut  the  hash  for  a  large  family  in  four  minutes, 
or  in  less  time,  and  do  the  work  excellently.) 

One  Monday  we  took  dinner  at  the  house  of  this 
“  other  man.”  The  bread  was  not  in  smooth  cut 
slices,  but  appeared  as  if  haggled  off  from  the  loaf 
with  the  back  of  a  scythe.  The  dried  beef,  instead 
of  being  in  nice  thin  shavings,  nice  to  look  at,  and 
nice  to  eat,  was  in  thick,  scraggy  pieces,  as  if  chop¬ 
ped  off  with  a  very  dull  hatchet.  The  table  knives 
appeared  to  have  been  sharpened  on  the  iron 
shovel  handle,  or  on  the  stove  edge,  so  long,  and 
were  so  rounded  off  that,  except  from  the  shape,  it 
would  have  been  diffleult  to  tell  on  which  side  the 
edge  had  been.  Five  or  ten  minutes  with  the 
grindstone would  have  given  a  good  edge  on  one 
side  of  every  knife  in  the  house!  How  much 
work  it  would  have  saved  iu  the  kitchen,  in  i)re- 
paring  meals,  cutting  up  meats  paring  potatoes. 
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etc.,  the  reader  may  figure  up.  (If  the  writer  was 
the  wife  of  this  “  other  man”  h«  would  take  a  few 
lessons  on  knife  sharpening  and  be  independent.) 

Glancing  through  tlie  open  kitehen  door,  we  saw 
Bridget  trying  to  stop  an  old  leak  in  a  boiler,  with 
a  plaster  of  dough,  but  it  would  come  oft',  aud  the 
water  would  run  on  to  the  stove  and  over  the 
hearth.  A  drop  of  solder  would  have  saved  all  this 
trouble  and  vexation.  If  the  “  other  man  ”  had 
read  the  Agriculturiat  for  November,  18.59,  page 
842,  he  would  have  known  how  to  apply  the  solder 
himsCif  in  less  than  three  minutes. 


Beef  Steak. 


A  rich,  juicy  piece  of  steak  is  as  delicious  a  mor¬ 
sel  as  a  hungry  man  can  close  his  lips  upon,  yet 
how  few  know  what  it  is.  tVe  presume  nearly  half 
those  who  cat  beef  steak  at  all  in  tliis  country, /ry 
it;  certainly  on  the  Continent  of  Europea  broiled 
steak  is  rarely  or  never  seen.  The  Europeans  in 
this  country  surely  stick  to  Fatherlandish  customs 
in  -regard  to  steaks  and  chops,  with  a  tenacity 
worthy  a  better  cause.  English  and  Amerie.ans 
broil  their  steaks ;  nevertheless,  they  make  a  very 
poor  job  of  it  in  most  cases.  The  fat  drips  into  the 
fire  aud  smokes,  aud  flames  and  scorches  the  meat ; 
the  heat  burns  the  edges  to  a  coal,  aud  the  poor  lit¬ 
tle  thin  steak  curls  and  writhes  on  the  gridiron  as 
if  it  were  alive  with  torture.  Now  and  then  it  is 
put  upon  a  plate  and  pricked  and  pressed  to  get  a 
little  juice  out,  which  is  preserved  to  be  salted  and 
buttered  and  watered,  to  make  a  little  gravy.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  burnt  parts  are  scraped  off,  butter,  salt, 
and  pepper,  administered,  and  it  is  sent  to  the  table, 
soaking  in  a  lukewarm  gravy,  on  a  cold  platter. 

A  friend  who  has  taken  great  satisfaction  in  beef 
steak  properly  cooked,  sends  us  the  following  ar¬ 
ticle  cut  from  The  Homestead,  which  was  formerly 
published  in  Connecticut.  We  endorse  it  entirely, 
only  we  must  say  that  a  little  nice  butter,  even  if 
it  does  cost  75  cents  a  pound,  does  not,  to  our  taste, 
either  disguise  or  injure  the  flavor  of  the  beef: 

“  When  you  are  so  lucky  as  to  get  a  beef  steak, 
don’t  spoil  it  in  the  cooking.  It  should  be  cut 
nearly  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  divided — by  the 
natural  divisions  where  practicable — into  pieces  the 
size  of  your  hand,  or  thereabouts.  Cut  away  the 
most  of  the  fat.  If  you  happen  to  have  such  a  thing 
as  a  “beef-steak-pounder”  in  the  house,  put  it  into 
the  fire  and  burn  it  to  a  coal, — the  wood  it  is 
usually  made  of  furnishes  capital  coals  for  broiling ; 
but  any  coals  will  do,  if  they  are  hot  enough. 

“The  best  gridiron  is  the  double  one  of  wire,  which 
you  can  shut  your  meat  into  and  turn  without  a 
fork  to  let  the  juice  out,  but  any  gridiron  will  do  if 
it  is  clean.  If  you  have  much  else  to  see  to,  besides 
the  steak,  you  had  better  have  something  else  for 
breakfast,  for  it  is  a  sin  to  put  a  beef-steak  over  the 
coals  and  leave  it  to  warp  and  squirm,  and  dry  up, 
until  it  is  as  tough  and  tasteless  as  the  sole  of  an 
old  shoe.  But  if  you  have  a  conscieuee  void  of 
oft'ence  with  all  men,  and  are  able  to  concentrate 
your  entire  energies  upon  the  business,  put  your 
steak  over  the  fire.  Now  you  know  that  the  out¬ 
side  of  a  broiled  piece  of  meat  must  be  crisp,  and 
[Timi  it,]  the  inside  juicy,  to  make  it  the  most 
palatable  and  [Tarn  it,]  nourishing.  If  you  allow 
it  to  rest  long  with  one  side  to  the  fire,  [Tarn  ii,] 
the  juice  and  flavor  rise  to  the  surface  and  are  lost. 
The  great  art  [Turn  it,]  is  to  expose  the  meat  at 
the  start,  for  a  moment,  to  such  an  iutense  heat 
that  [Tarn  it,]  the  severed  fibers  may  be  seared  in 
such  manner  as  to  seal  up  (so  to  speak)  the  mois¬ 
ture.  [Tarn  it.]  Steak  can  be  cooked  in  this  way 
until  it  will  not  only  look  bloody  when  cut,  but 
[Tarn  it,]  will  satisfy  fully  those  who  like  “rare” 
beef,  without  olfeiiding  [Tarnlt,]  such  as  prefer  it 
“well  done.”  Butter  is  worse  than  wasted, — of 
course  [Tarn  it,]  you’ll  have  it  on  the  table  for 
such  as  wish  to  disguise  the  taste  of  beef,  as  well 
as  pepper  and  salt.  [Tarn  it.]  Your  motto  is  beef 
and  lire.  If  your  fire  is  a  hot  one,  the  steak  is 
nearly  done.  It  may  not  be  considered  imperti¬ 
nent  to  suggest  [Tarn  it,]  that,  the  potatoes  being 
just  done,  too,  the  family  may  gather  round  the  ta¬ 


ble,  so  as  to  receive  the  steak  upon  their  hot  plates 
directly  from  the  tire.  There  will  be  time  for 
“grace,”  before  eating,  and  you’ll  be  thankful 
after,  whether  it  is  customary  or  not  to  say  so.” 

- -  I  - 

Hints  on  Cooking,  etc. 


Queen  of  Puddings.— A  new  pudding, 
with  this  name,  recently  furnished  to  the  Agri- 
culturUt  Household,”  by  Mrs.  Wm.  Morehouse,  of 
Butfalo,  N.  Y.,has  been  tried  with  very  satisfactory 
results  :  Into  one  quart  of  sweet  milk,  put  one 
pint  of  fine  bread  crumbs,  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg,  the  well  beaten  yolks  of  5  eggs  ;  sweeten  and 
flavor  as  for  custard ;  mix  the  whole  well  together. 
AVhile  the  above  is  baking,  beat  the  whites  of  the  5 
eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  aud  add  a  teaeupful  of  pow¬ 
dered  sugar;  pour  it  over  the  hot  pudding  when 
cooked,  return  it  to  the  oven,  and  bake  to  a  deli¬ 
cate  brown.  We  like  the  above  without  .addition, 
but  some  prefer  a  layer  of  jelly,  or  canned  peaches 
or  other  fruit,  over  the  pudding  before  the  frosting 
is  added. — No  sauce  is  needed.  It  is  not  only  de¬ 
licious,  but  light  aud  digestible. 

Nice  CSiug'erljreatl. — The  following  direc¬ 
tions  are  furnished  to  the  Agriculturist  by  one  we 
know  to  be  a  good  housekeeper — who  h.as  a  healthy 
family  as  evidence  of  good  cookerj- — with  the  re¬ 
mark  that  “  they  make  a  gingerbread  equal  to  the 
best  article  from  the  professional  bakers  To  2 
teacupfuls  of  molasses,  and  20  tablespoon fuls  of 
melted  lard,  are  added  7  teaspoonfuls  of  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  8  tablespoonfuls  of  boiling  water,  2  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  crushed  alum  dissolved  in  3  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  boiling  w.ater,  1  tablespoonful  of  gin¬ 
ger,  and  a  little  salt  if  the  lard  is  fresh  ;  the  whole 
well  stirred  together.  Then  4  teaspoonfuls  of  cream 
of  tartar  are  mixed  thoroughly  with  a  pint  or  so  of 
flour,  and  stirred  in  quickly,  with  enough  more 
flour  added  to  make  a  dough  as  soft  as  it  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  rolled.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven.  Some  may 
object  to  the  alum,  but  a  teaspoonful  or  two  in  a 
large  milk-panful  of  cakes  is  but  a  homeopathic 
dose  at  most,  and  no  more  “mineral”  than  the 
salt  used  in  all  food.  It  gives  the  gingerbread  the 
peculiar  lightness  of  that  made  by  bakers.  Those 
who  eschew  alum  must  buy  nothing  at  Bake  Shops. 

Corn.  — Cheap  but  good.  1  quart 

of  milk  to  4  tablespooufuls  of  meal.  Boil  the  milk, 
stir  in  a  little  molasses  aud  ginger  into  the  meal, 
stir  the  boiling  milk  into  the  meal  aud  let  it  get 
perfectly  cold.  Bake  an  hour  and  a  h.alf.  This  is  an 
excellent  pudding,  but  the.  directions  must  be 
exactly  followed. 

The  Justice’s  I'wdding'. — 2  quarts  of 
bread  cut  thin  ;  1  quart  of  milk,  poured  boiling  on 
the  bread;  let  soak  an  hour  or  two  ;  .add  1  quart  of 
stoned  r.aisins ;  1  teacupful  of  syrup.  Boil  four 
hours  iu  a  box  or  bag,  and  serve  with  cold  sauce. 

Mince  Pie  Avithout  Meat. — Prepare  the 
pie-crust  and  apples  the  usual  w.ay,  when  seasoned 
and  iu  the  pie  pans,  fill  the  top  of  the  apples  with 
custard,  prepared  the  same  as  for  cust.ard  pie. 
Then  put  on  the  top  crust  and  bake.  It  is  a  good 
imitation  aud  preferable  to  mince  pie. 

“Boiled  Flour;  A  Flight  Supper 
B>ish.” — Under  this  head  we  find  the  following 
strongly  commended  in  Mrs.  Warren’s  (Loudon) 
Work  on  Economy  in  Living  ;  “Prepare  a  small 
calico  [muslin]  bag  a  quarter  of  a  yard  square,  aud 
sew  it  well  all  round  ;  stuff  into  it  as  much  flour  as 
it  will  hold,  so  that  it  shall  be  packed  almost  as 
hard  as  a  stone.  Tie  securely,  put  it  into  a  sauce- 
p.an  of  boiling  water  and  boil  four  hours,  filling  up 
the  saucepan  with  more  water  as  it  boils  away. 
Then  take  it  up,  peel  off  the  skin,  crack  or  break  the 
ball  of  flour  into  pieces,  roll  it  with  a  rolling  pin 
on  a  pasteboard;  then  sift  it,  .and,  when  it  is  cold, 
put  into  dry  tins,  such  as  te.a,  coffee,  or  mu.stard 
tins  [boxes].  '  This  is  quite  equal  to  maizena,  or 
Oswego  corn  flour,  and  may  be  made  as  arrowroot 
custard,  only  it  must  be  boiled.  Costs  not  one- 
third  of  maizena.  It  is  strengthening  and  very  de¬ 
licious.” — [There  is  less  difference  in  the  cost  of 


flour  and  maizeu.a,  or  corn  starch,  here  than  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  the  .above  is  worthy  a  trial.  Please  let  us 
have  the  result. — Ed.  Ameuican  Agkicultuiiist.] 
Boston  Crackers. — Will  some  one  having 
experience  please  send  directions  for  making  them. 

Stale  Bread.  Fritters. — Cut  stale  bread 
in  thick  slices  aud  put  it  to  soak  for  several  hours 
iu  cold  sweet  milk.  Then  fry  it  in  sweet  lard,  or 
butter  the  slices  and  fry  them,  and  eat  with  sugar 
or  molasses,  or  a  sweet  sauce.  To  make  it  more 
delicate,  remove  the  hard  crust  before  using. 

Boiled  Farsnips. — Parnips  are  cooked  as 
carrots,  but  they  do  not  require  as  much  boiling, 
and  are  sometimes  served  differently,  being  sliced 
length wa3's,  dressed  with  butter  and  pepper,  or 
mashed  with  a  little  cream,  some  butter,  and 
seasoned  with  popper  and  salt.  They  are  excellent 
fried,  also  made  into  a  stew  with  pork  and  potatoes. 

Wings  of  Cleese,  Turkeys,  etc.,  so 
convenient  as  dusters,  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time 
thus  :  Thoroughly  dry  them  aud  place  them,  flesh- 
end  down,  in  a  tub,  keg,  or  any  thing  couvenient, 
aud  fill  with  dry  s.and. 


Was  lie  Mean  ? — True  Courage, 


It  is  very  customary  among  bad  boys,  as  well  as  among 
bad  men,  to  try  to  per.suade  othe.’s  to  join  them  in  folly 
and  sill — to  pull  them  down  to  their  own  level— by  ap¬ 
pealing  to  their  courage.  When  a  man  challenges  anoth¬ 
er  to  fight  a  duel,  it  requires  greater  courage  to  stand  up 
boldly  and  say  I  will  not  be  a  murderer,  than  it  does  to 
face  the  weapon  of  his  challenger.  When  a  boy  is  chal 
lenged  to  engage  in  a  bad  enterprise,  it  usually  requires 
a  higher,  nobler  courage  to  withstand  the  jeers  of  his 
tempters,  than  it  does  to  set  aside  the  good  will  of  his 
parents  and  friends; — Here  is  an  excellent  iilustration  of 
true  courage,  as  told  in  the  Childrens’  Prize.  Read 
the  story  carefully  and  act  upon  the  lesson  it  teaches  : 

A  new  scholar  came  to  Rackford  school— a  well-dres¬ 
sed  fine-looking  lad,  whose  appearance  all  the  boys  liked. 
—There  was  a  set  of  boys  at  this  school  who  immediate¬ 
ly  invited  him  to  join  their  “larks.”  Boys  know  pretty 
well  what  that  means.  They  used  to  spend  their  money 
in  eating  and  drinking,  and  often  ran  up  large  bilis,  which 
their  friends  sometimes  found  it  hard  to  pay.  Tiiey  want¬ 
ed  every  new  scholar  to  join  them,  and  they  contrived  by 
laughing  at  him,  or  reproaching  him,  to  get  almost  any 
boy  they  wanted  into  their  meshes.  The  new  boys  were 

afraid  not  to  yield  to  them. - -But  tills  new  scholar  refused 

their  invitations.  They  called  him  mean  and  stingy— a. 
charge  which  always  makes  boys  very  sore.— “  Mean  1” 
he  answered,  “  and  where  is  the  meanness  of  not  spend¬ 
ing  money  which  is  not  your  own?  And  where  is  the 
stinginess  in  not  choosing  to  beg  money  of  your  friends 
to  spend  it  in  a  way  which  they  would  not  approve  ? 
For,  after  all,  our  money  must  come  from  our  friends,  as 
we  haven't  it,  nor  can  we  earn  it.  No,  boys,  I  will  not 
spend  one  penny  that  I  should  be  ashamed  to  give  ac¬ 
count  of  to  my  father  or  mother,  if  they  asked  me.'’ - 

“  Eh  I  not  out  of  your  leading-strings,  then  ?  Afraid  of 
your  father;  afraid  of  his  whipping  you?  Afraid  of 
your  mother?  tVon’t  she  give  you  a  sugar-plum  ?  What 
a  precious  baby  ?”  they  cried  in  mocking  tones. — “  And 
yet  you  are  trying  to  make  me  afraid  of  you,”  said  the 
new  scholar,  boklly.  “  You  want  me  to  be  afraid  of  not 
doing  as  you  say.  But  which,  I  should  like  to  know,  is 
the  best  sort  of  fear — the  fear  of  my  school-fellows,  which 
would  lead  me  into  what  is  low  ;  or  fear  of  my  parents, 
which  will  inspire  me  to  things  noble  and  manly?  It  is 
very  poor  service  you  are  showing  me,  to  try  to  set  mo 
against  my  parents,  and  teach  me  to  be  ashamed  of  their 

authority.” - The  boys  felt  that  there  was  no  headway 

to  be  made  against  such  a  hew  scholar.  All  they  said 
hurt  themselves  more  than  it  hurt  him,  and  they  liked  bet¬ 
ter  to  be  out  of  his  way  than  in  it — all  the  bad  boys,  I 
mean.  The  others  gathered  around  him,  and  never  did 
they  work  or  play  w  ith  greater  relish  than  while  he  was 

their  champioh  and  friend. - “  That  new  .scholtir  is  a 

choice  fellow,’’  said  the  principtil,  “and  carries  more 
influence  than  any  other  boy  in  school.  They  study  bet¬ 
ter  and  play  better  where  he  is ;  you  can’t  pull  him  down. 
Everything  mean  and  bad  snetiks  out  of  his  way.” 

Tlie  IJnkisoAA'ii  Number  Fuzzle. — 

Antv’er  and  correction, — The  top  figures  of  the  columns 
containing  the  numbers  sought,  add  up  just  that  number 
thus-  55  is  In  the  first  three  and  last  two  columns  and 
I -t-2-f4-f  16-1-32  equal  55,  and  so  of  any  other  number  up 
to  63. — (In  the  3d  column.  51  should  be  53.  Please  mark 
your  paper  with  this  correction.] 
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TTlie  ^iune  of  Clteclcers  or  B>raiig'lif  s. 

POSITION  NO.  5. — Black  to  play  and  win. 


Black. 


White. 

GAME  NO.  5.— WILL  O’  THE  WISP  OPENING  {*) 


Black. 

White. 

Black. 

White. 

1-n  to 

15 

23 

to  19 

lG-13  to 

22 

26  to 

IT 

2—  9  “ 

13 

(a)22 

“  )8‘ 

17—  8  “ 

11 

17  “ 

13 

3—15  “ 

22 

25 

“  18 

16—  2  •‘ 

6 

31  “ 

26 

4—10  “ 

14(5)  18 

“  9 

19—10  “ 

14 

16  “ 

12 

5—  5  “ 

14 

(029 

“  25 

20—  7  “ 

10 

24  “ 

19 

6—  8  “ 

11 

25 

“  22 

21  —  15  “ 

24 

28  “ 

19 

7—  6  “ 

10 

27 

“  23 

2-2—11  “ 

15 

19  “ 

16 

8—  4  “ 

8(d)  (e)24 

“  20 

23—18  “ 

23(f) 

26  “ 

19 

9-11  “ 

15 

28 

“  24 

24—15  “ 

24 

16  “ 

11 

10—  1  “ 

5 

(/)32 

•‘  28 

2.5—10  “ 

15 

11  “ 

7 

n—  5  “ 

9 

Iff  HO 

“  16 

26—  3  “ 

10 

12  •‘ 

8 

P2— 12  “ 

19 

23 

“  16 

27—15  “ 

19 

8  “ 

3 

13-14  “ 

18 

(A)22 

•‘  17 

28—10  “ 

15 

3  “ 

7 

14—13  “ 

22 

26 

“  17 

2.1—11  “ 

10 

7  “ 

11 

15—  9  “ 

13 

30 

“  26 

—Drawn. 

(*)  Is  SO  called  in  Anderson's  Treatise  on  Draughts, 
because  of  the  peculiar  position.s  that  occur  in  playing 
the  game.  It  is  fornied  by  the  first  lliree  moves,  (a)  26 
to  26  draws.  (6)  .‘i  to  9,  or  7  toll  draws,  (c)  27  to  23 
draws.  Id)  11  to  15  draws,  (e)  22  to  18  draws.  (/)  22 
to  IT  Black  wins,  tg)  31  to  27,  or  30  to  25  Black  wins. 
(k)  30  to  25  Black  wins,  (i)  15  to  19  draws. 

Solution  to  Position  No.  4.  (See  April  No.,  page  146.) 


White. 


Black. 


White.. 


Black, 


1—32  to 

27 

13  to 

17 

9—10  to 

6 

29  to 

25 

2—30  “ 

26 

5  •• 

9 

in—  6  “ 

1 

25  “ 

29 

3-27  “ 

23 

9  “ 

14 

11—  1  “ 

6 

29  “ 

25’ 

4—23  “ 

19 

14  “ 

18 

12-  6  “ 

10 

25  “ 

29 

6—19  “ 

15 

18  “ 

22 

13—10  “ 

15 

29  “ 

25 

6-26  “ 

30 

17  “ 

21 

It- 15  “ 

13 

25  “ 

29 

7-15  “ 

10 

22  “ 

25 

15—18  “ 

22 

21  “ 

25 

8-30  “ 

26 

25  “ 

29 

16-26  “ 

30  and  wins. 

“  PhzzIcs  for  SSiarp  Eyes.” 

Under  this  title  we  presented  bast  month  (page  149)  two 
illustrations  entitled  “  The  singular  sign,”  and  “An  ene- 


A  POETRAIT, 


my  in  the  camp,”  w  ith  the  promise  to  make  them  plainer 
for  those  who  failed  to  discover  the  meaning.  Figure  1 
can  be  read  after  a  few  trials,  by  holding  the  page  nearlv 
on  a  level  with  the  eye  ;  then  looking  from  the  bottom 
you  may  see  the  words  ‘  Orange  Judd  &  Co.”  Turn  the 
page  so  as  to  look  from  the  right  hand  side,  still  keejiing 
it  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  and  you  will  find  *'  American 
A^rfcu/turist.  No.  41  Park  Row.’’  In  Fig.  2,  “An  ene¬ 
my  in  the  camp.”  Look  steadily  at  the  white  part  from  a 
distar  ce,  and  you  may  find  a  fox  represented,  that  has 
seized  the  dark-colored  chicken  on  the  right,  by  the 
neck.  If  it  be  not  perceived  in  this  way,  lay  a  thin 
piece  of  paper  over  the  picture,  and  with  a  pencil  (race 
the  outline  of  the  white  part  in  the  middle  of  the  picture  ; 

then  you  can  soon  discover  it. - We  pre.«ent  lierewith 

andiher  picture  puzzle,  presenting  a  portrait  of  a  singular 
looking  genius,  wiih  whom  no  doubt  you  would  like  to 
become  acquainted.  He  does  not  appear  at  first  sight, 
but  will  be  discovered  by  careful  observers, 

Tlie  Coui-ageows  Minister, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  in  England,  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  forbidden  clergymen  to  read 'the  liturgy  or 
service  of  the  Church,  under  the  .severest  [lenalties.  Dr. 
John  Hacket,  rector  of  a  Cliurch  in  London,  continued 
to  read  the  daily  service  as  before.  One  Sunday  a  ser¬ 
geant,  accompanied  by  a  soldier,  rushed  into  the  Church, 
and  with  a  loud  voice  commanded  him  to  desist,  but  he 
with  a  steady  voice  and  intrepid  coun’enance  continued. 
Tlie  soldier  pointing  a  pistol  at  his  head,  threatened  him 
with  instant  (ieath.  unle.ss  he  should  cease  reading.  The 
undaunted  minister  calmly  replied,— “  Soldier  I  am  do¬ 
ing  my  duty,  <lo  you  do  yours  !”  and  read  on.  The  ser¬ 
geant  and  soldier,  abashed,  left  the  Church. 

A  Witty  Ferryman. 

Before  a  certain  bridge  was  built  in  Lancashire,  Eng¬ 
land,  passengers  were  ferried  over  by  an  eccentric  boat- 
mtin  living  near  tlie  bank.  A  nobleman  who  used  to  cross 
frequently,  was  accustomed  to  give  the  boatman  a  shil¬ 
ling,  although  Ihe  regular  fare  was  only  a  penny.  One 
day  when  crossing  he  determined  to  surprise  the  boat¬ 
man,  and  accordingly  on  reaching  the  opposite  shore  he 
stepped  ashore  and  walked  away,  without  even  putting 
his  hand  into  his  pocket.  The  ferryman,  in  great  aston¬ 
ishment  looked  after  him  a  moment,  and  tlien  called  out 
“  My  lord,  if  ye  have  lost  ye’r  purse,  remember  it  was 
not  in  my  boat.”  The  nobleman  immediately  rewarded 
his  wit  with  double  the  usual  fee. 

W’'iliistlcs  tliat  Imitate  Birds. 

Every  boy  that  has  a  knife  will  soon  be  hunting  up  the 
twigs  of  linden  (basswood),  willow,  etc.,  to  form  whistles, 

as  the  bark  w  ill  soon  “  peel.” - What  makes  the  sound 

of  a  whistle  ?  Strike  a  piano  wire,  or  jar  a  vio¬ 
lin  siring  willi  the  rough  horse-hair  bow,  and  the 
string  will  shake  or  vibrate.  Tlie  vibrations  pjo- 
duce  waves  in  the  air  which  extend  to  the  drum 
of  the  ear  and  shake  that,  and  we  feel  wdiat  we 
call  sound.  Short,  light  strings  make  quick  small 
vibrations,  which  we  call  high  sounds,  though 
they  are  really  no  higher  than  the  slow  wide  vi¬ 
brations  of  a  long  heavy  string.  We  merely  call 
them  high  and  low  for  convenience,  or  by  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  lines  of  the  musical  scale  on  which 
they  are  expressed  in  characters. - In  wind  in¬ 

struments,  like  the  organ,  flute,  horn,  bugle, 
whistle,  etc.,  we  have  a  column  or  tube  of  con¬ 
fined  air,  which  stands  in  place  of  the  piano  or 
violin  string  We  vibrate  tlie  air  column  by 
blowing  across  one  end  of  it  (not  directly  into  ii). 

In  Ihe  flute  for  example,  we  make  faster  or  slow¬ 
er  vibrations  or  sound  waves,  (higher  and  lower 
we  say,)  by  opening  or  shutting  little  holes  along 
the  tube  to  shorten  or  lengthen  the  air  column, 

and  this  causes  it  to  vibrate  fasler  or  slow  er. - 

Unstop  the  lower  end  of  a  whistle  and  put  it  into 
water  an  inch  or  two.  The  pressure  of  hard 
blowing  drives  the  wa'er  down,  and  lengthens 
the  air  column  and  makes  a  lower  sound.  Bub¬ 
bling  the  air  out  at  the  bottom  interrupts  the 
sound,  making  a  trilling  sound.  The  flowing  in 
of  the  air  shortens  the  tube  and  gives  a  more 
shrill  sound.  AVith  a  small  long  whistle,  like  one 
made  of  a  goose-quill,  one  can.  by  a  little  prac¬ 
tice,  very  nearly  imitate  a  canary  bird. or  bobolink, 

etc. - Jusi  now  there  are  along  our  city  streets 

many  venders  of  little  glass  tube  bird  whistles,  like 
our  engraving,  or  a  little  larger.  The  whistling  part  is 
made  with  a  beveled  cork  just  above  the  hole  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  It  is  used  with  the  lower  end  in  a  tumbler  or  cup  of 
water.  The  upper  end  is  long  for  convenience,  but  this 
Is  not  necessary.  Any  small  whistle  the  boys  can  make 
will  answer  if  the  lower  end  be  left  open.  Diflferent 
sizes  and  lengths  give  different  sound.s.  One  the  size  of 
a  small' goose-quill  gives  the  best  canary-bird  sounds. 


Tlie  Frize  Feizzles. 

Several  hundred  coniributions  of  puzzles,  etr..,in  com¬ 
petition  for  the  prizes  offered  have  been  received,  and 
considerable  lime  will  be  required  to  decide  upon  their 
merits.  This  part  of  the  paper  is  sent  to  press  loo  early 
in  the  month  to  enable  us  in  this  number  to  announce  the 
names  of  the  successful  competitors.  It  will  be  done 
in  June,  when  we  expect  also  to  publish  one  or  more  of 
the  best  puzzles. 

Amswea's  to  IProMems  ancl  Ftazzles. 

The  following  are  answers  to  the  puzzles,  etc.,  in  the 
April  number,  page  149.  No.  2)2.  The  Silner  Puzzle. — 
Gently  scratch  oh  the  table  cloth  in  front  of  the  coin  to 
be  removed,  and  three  or  four  inches  from  it ;  it  will  be 
gradually  moved  out  from  under  the  tumbler  .  ..No.  203. 
Bible  Questions. — 1,  The  ark  was  three  hundred  cubits 
long,  2.  Zeriiiah  was  mother  to  Joab.  iQuery.— Why 
was  her  name  mentioned,  when,  in  Bible  history,  tlie 
name  of  the  father  is  usually  given  ?)  —  No.  201.  Math¬ 
ematical  Problem.— By  nn  oversight  this  problem  has  been 
inserted  twice.  The  answer  is  found  on  page  107  ..No. 
205.  Illustrated  Rebus. — “To  many  wealth  would  only  add 
evil,  but  only  few  refrain  from  its  pursuit.” 

The  following  have  sent  in  correct  answers  up  to  the 
date  of  April  5th,  when  tliis  page  must  go  to  press. 
Arthene  A.  Bush,  Lillie  K.  Blunt,  Josiah  W.  Winslow, 
Moses  R.  Gochnour,  J.  K.  Marity,  C.  II.  Davis,  Henry 
P.  Armsby,  Chas.  II.  Thorp,  Wm.  II.  Cusack,  Jennie 
Bay,  Mary  N.  Charlton.  Annie  H.  Charlton,  J.  H.  Hoff, 
P.  D.  Putnam,  W.  H.  Stranb,  Frank  B.  Bourne,  Mattie 
J.  Nesbitt,  Lloyd  T.  Englisli,  Helen  M.  Hunter,  A.  H. 
Carter,  Fre  I.  ilusteil,  Wiilig  R.  Balcli,  John  S.  Adels, 
berger,  Mollie  Reid,  Svlve'^ter  W.  Peters,  Cornelius 
Hoasiland,  Ji-..W.  L.  Reed,  Ilarvev  Bell,.!.  C.  Bell.  Then. 
W.  Fowler,  “  Atnaham.”  Howard  Co.,  Irrd.,  Alice  Han 
riel  Hascrrll,  J.  G.  Berr  y,  Franklin  D.  Hotchkiss,  Mary 

M.  Barker,  Arrdrew  Jackson,  W.  Wilson,  Will  Fair, 
Fr'ancis  Whitney.  Egbert  Benjamin,  Charle.s  Talcort.  T. 
L.  Norlon,  Frarrk  A.  Morris,  “Portlainl.”  AVesi  Va., 
Francis  L.  lline,  Amelia  Wright,  ‘•Western  Calculator,” 
D.  Wiley  Miller,  Flatbrrsh  Wrirthrop,  Augustus  J.  Tuck¬ 
er.  Frank  Crrriiss.  B.  K.  Norllirrp,  Frrnnie  T.  Cole,  J.  C. 
and  A.  M.  Barnard.  E.  L.Bonton,  J.  A.  Patterson,  Janres 
Diil^,  Abby  Hrrrd.  G.  W.  Frease,  Warren  Davis,  Thos. 
H.  McMrrliirr.  Mar'ia  Loomis,  J.  Henwy.  Edwin  Anilrew.s, 
H.  Martin  Kellog.  Theoilore  A  Frrnk.  C.  W.  Crrrtis, 
Waiter  T.  Jones,  Edward  and  Elizabeth,  J.  A.  Ross, 
George  S.  Corrrrer,  Frank  W.  Sawiri,  Tiros.  P.  Crane, 
Joseph  Woodroffe.  G.  T.  Reeves,  George  W.  Morse, 
“  D.  L.,”  G.  W.  Littlefield,  Geo.  W.  Sibley.  J.  Rosentiel, 
John  f.  Yarrington,  Edwin  A.  Shepai’d.  Alfred  G.  Nason. 
Emma  J.  Nettleton,  Hariie  M.  B.  Mclrrtosh,  John  Y. 
Shindel,  Arrstin  Leonard.  Millie  Mirrden.  Jolin  Saiage, 

N.  Gager,  Minard  R.  B'ce,  Silrrs  Bice.  Srorrs  Bar  rows,  jr., 
B.  Frrrnk  Hull.  Olive  B  rcoii,  E.  W.  Day.  Herrry  Far  well, 
Jonrrthan  H.  Lirrdley,  Georee  F.  Weeks,  Mollie  A.  Royer, 
Bavard  W.  Purcell.  Lois  D.  Green,  P.  Janserr,  M.  T. 
Haines,  Sallie  Bonsall.  A.  W.  Kapn,  Jlark  M’AIarran,  S. 
Lock  wood.  Lottie  C.  Fox.  Chris.  D.  Surton.  Ab'nzo  P. 
Charlton,  Thos.  Benton,  William  Millard.  W.  H.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Theodore  A.  Funk,  Sarah  B.  Pulrnan,  Airs.  J.  S. 
Coles.  J.  S.  Sriles,  L.  B.  and  C.  II.  Augnstein,  Ellen  A. 
Carpenter,  Wm.  Van  Slyke,  S.  Hitch,  William  Damon, 
Martha  Denniston,  E.  B.  Messmor,  H.  L.  Drachir,  B.  H. 
Chapman.  Fannie  Goff.  John  Goff,  Airs.  C.  C.  Corbett, 
Sarah  L  Goff.  Nathaniel  Erl  wards.  L  AI.  Kirk,  Lizzie 
Laughlin.  J.  W.  Price,  James  E.  Eshietnan.  Samuel  N. 
Stublre,  Brryard  W.  Puicell,  S.  P.  and  0.  S.  Flanders, 
Franklin  Fox.  Herbert  F.  Robinson,  May  E.  Whiting, 
Belle  S.  Ward,  John  W.  Siiminel. 

New  FmzzIcs  to  'be  Answered. 

No.  206.  Enigma, — Aly  whole  is  my  second,  and  with 
it  I  made  my  first.  What  is  the  word  1 


a2 

C&FIKCO' 

Tti 


No.  207.  Illustrated  Rebus.— Very  good  advice. 

No.  208.  Conundrums.— \.  When  are  two  kings  like 
three  miles?  2.  Why  is  a  butcher  like  a  bold  thief? 
3.  Why  are  the  stars  like  old  astronomers  ? 

No.  209.-PRSVRYPRFCTMNVRKPTHSPRCPT 
STN  is  inscribed  under  the  commandments,  in  the  chancel 
of  a  church  in  England,  and  only  one  letter  is  wanting  to 
make  goorl  English  of  it.  The  letter  Is  to  be  tised  as 
often  as  needed.  What  is  the  letter.  nn<i  wirat  will  it  read  ? 
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AFTER  DINNER.  —  Feom  a  Painting  BY  MEYEErrEIM,  BERLIN. — Engraved  for  the  American  Agrlatliurist. 


Here  is  an  easy  lesson  [for  girls  and  boys  to  study, 
tliougli  it  may  be  a  hard  one  for  some  to  learn.  The  pic¬ 
ture  sliows  a  liateful  little  monkey,  and  a  noble  looking 
Newfoundland  dog.  As  they  are  only  animals,  vre  can 
talk  very  freely  about  them,  and  probably  hurt  nobody’s 
feelings.  If  it  were  tlie  picture  of  boys  or  girls,  one  of 
them  showing  selfishness,  distrust,  and  spite,  the  other 
good  nature,  kindness,  and  confidence,  then  George  or 
Susan,  or  Henry,  migiit  tliink  we  were  showing  .tlieir 
faults  or  tlieir  virtues  to  the  rest  of  our  great  family. 
‘•What  does  distrust  mean?”  asks  little  Fanny.  To  be 
afraid  of  another  without  any  good  reason  for  it.  Selfish 
people  are  almost  always  distrustful.  The  picture  of  the 
monkey  shows  how  unlovely  such  a  feeling  is.  His  feel¬ 
ings  come  out  into  his  face,  and  make  it  hideous.  De¬ 
pend  upon  it,  that  monkey  has  not  been  well  etlucatcd  ; 
probably  he  is  a  jiet,  accu.'.tunicd  to  have  his  own  way, 
and  that  you  know  is  enough  to  spoil  any  little  monkey  ! 
But  there  is  .sornelhiiig  on  the  table  that  may  partly  ac¬ 
count  for  his  ill-nature.  Berhaps  he  has  been  tasting  some 
of  the  drinks  from  the  boltlcs  as  well  as  stealing  a  plate 
of  fruit — one  of  the  bottles  is  upset  and  empty— that 
might  be  enough  to  spoil  even  a  pleasant  animal.  You 


can  see  that  the  dog  is  too  trusty  to  take  anything  from 
the  fable,  however  tempting  to  his  palate.  He  is  honest, 
as  weli  as  kind,  and  you  may  be  sure  he  wouid  trust  his 
companions  if  they  were  worlliy.  He  suspects  no  evil 
because  he  is  innocent.  That  is  a  good  lesson  to  learn  by 
heart,  and  we  think  no  pleasanter  w  ay  of  studying  it  can 
be  found  than  by  examining  the  above  beautiful  picture. 

About  Ool«l  ILicaf  aud  Oold  Beaters. 

Our  youthful  readers,  who  have  all  seen  the  gilding  on 
the  backs  of  books,  may  like  to  know  how  it  gets  there. 
A  little  piece  of  gold  is  made  into  a  very  thin  sheet,  by 
passing  it  many  times  between  steel  rollers— so  thin  that 
800  of  the  sheets  would  only  make  one  inch  in  thickness. 
These  are  cut  into  about  inch  square  pieces,  which  are 
then  placed  between  layers  of  thin  vellum,  or  “gold 
beaters’  skin,”  as  it  is  called,  made  from  the  intestines  of 
oxen.  These  are  4  or  .5  inches  square,  with  the  inch 
squares  of  gold  sheet  between  them.  A  pile  of  100  to  150 
layers  is  made.  The  beater  with  a  convex  face,  heavy 
hammer,  beats  aw  ay  at  this  pile  for  hours,  part  of  the  lime 
wilh  the  right  and  part  with  the  left  hand  to  rest  each. 
The  gold  spreads  out  into  sheets  as  large  as  the  vellum. 


The  thin  leaves  of  gold  are  then  taken  out  and  each  piece 
is  cut  into  four  squares,  and  anew  pile  made  with  these, 
and  the  beating  repeated.  They  are  then  cut  again,  and 
the  process  repeated  until  the  original  thin  sheet  is  spread 
out  over  hundreds  of  square  inches,  and  the  gold  leaf  is 
so  thin  that  a  million  sheets  piled  up  would  not  be  more 
than  five  or  six  inches  in  thickness.  These  gold  sheets 
are  placed  between  the  leaves  of  little  paper  books,  25  to 
the  book,  the  edges  trimmed  to  about  3  inches  square,  and 
they  are  then  ready  for  sale.  For  filling  teeth,  and  for 

plating  metals,  the  gold  leaf  is  left  thicker. - To  gild 

book  covers,  the  binder  puts  a  little  sizing  or  glue,  on  the 
jilace  where  he  wants  the  gilt  letters  or  pictures,  and 
spreads  a  piece  of  thin  gold  leaf  over  it.  The  type,  or 
stamp,  made  of  brass,  or  some  metal  that  will  not  melt 
readil  y  is  then  heated  and  pressed  upon  the  gold  leaf,  which 
fastens  it  to  the  sized  leather,  or  muslin  book  cover,  wher¬ 
ever  it  is  touched  by  the  hot  type  or  stamp.  A  sponge  or 
cloth  then  rubbed  over  it  takes  off  all-fhe  gold  leaf  not 
fixed  by  the  hot  metal,  and  leaves  the  distinct  gilt  letters, 
or  other  device.  The  edges  of  books  are  pared  even  and 
smoothed,  then  gold  leaf  is  laid  on  and  burnished  or  rub¬ 
bed  fast,  with  a  smooth  tool  made  for  the  purpose. 
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(Business  Notices  $2.00  per  Agate  Line  of  Space. ) 

A*^"^GRICULTUKAiri[^^ 

SOUTH  and  WEST,— For  the  convenience  of  Dealers  and 
Farmers  the  DODGE  &  STEVENSON  MF’G  CO.,  havees- 
tablislied  a  branch  in  New  York  to  supply  their  well-known 
Ohio  Keapeus  and  Mowers.  A  most  successful  Self- 
Kake  Reaper  for  the  harvest  of  ’66  is  perfected.  The  un¬ 
dersigned  is  also  agent  for  Low’s  Patent  Sawing  Macuine. 
Having  used  it,  Wm.  C3.  Childs,  of  Indiana,  says  “I  want 
another  of  your  Shingle  Machines.  It  is  as  good  a  machine 
as  ever  was.  I  can  cut  from  16.000  to  18,000  shingles  per  day 
ot  hard  wood.''  Stafford  Cultivator  for  Corn  and  Cotton; 
Tree  Felling  Machine;  New  machine  for  Hulling  and  Clean¬ 
ing  Coffee  and  Rice;  Cotton  Gins;  Cotton  Presses,  &c„  &c. 
For  Circulars  apply  by  mail  or  otherwise  to  S.  J.  AHERN, 
Manufacturers  Southern  Supply  Agency,  88  Wall-st.,  Js.  Y. 

Neat  Yankee  Trick,  Bnt  No  Trickery, 

The  NEATEST  “YANKEE  TRICK”  is  the 
WORK  TABLE  and  WRITING-DESK  COMPANION. 
Becommended  by  Orange  Judd,  Solon  Robineon,  Mme.  Demo- 
rest,  N.  Y.  Independent,  and,  hundreds  more  who  use  it  daily, 

IT  COMBINES 

1st.— A  Patent  Sewing  Ripper  which  takes  out  a 
seam  faster  than  a  sewing  machine  can  make  it. 
ad— G-athei'S  Scratclicr ;  just  the  thing  for  it. 
3d.— Paper  Cutter  and  Polder,  always  handy. 
4tli.— Eraser  for  removing  blots,  errors,  etc.  - 
5tlt.— liCtter  Opener  for  men  of  Large  Business. 

6th. — Iffail  Cleaner  and  Trimmer  for  everybody. 

In  short,  it  is  a  Universal  Yankee  Blade,  .and costs 
only  3o  cents— 3  for  fl.  Liberal  discount  by  the  quantity. 
Ask  your  storekeeper  for  it,  or  send  price  to 

A.  C.  FITCH,  151  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


Photograpla  Clsabs— A  Good  Idea.— 

Messrs.  H.  H.  Lloyii  &  Co.,  of  21  John-st.,  New  York,  the 
celebrated  map  publishers,  are  delivering  the  best  card 
photographs,  of  every  description,  at  any  Post  <  >fllce,  free  of 
postage,  to  clubs  ordering  one  hundred  or  more,  for  ^6  a 
hundred.  Any  lady  or  gentleman  can  send  for  an  assort¬ 
ment  at  once,  or  send  for  a  catalogue  and  join  their  friends 
in  ordering  from  it.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  fill  tlie 
Albums  with  choice  pictures.  Ten  photographs  are  added 
to  every  hundred  for  the  getting  up  of  the  club. 

IN.  Y.  Evangelist. 

“  We  have  already  spoken  favor.ably  oi  the  reliable  char¬ 
acter  of  the  house  of  H.  II.  LLOYD  &  CO.  Notice  that  the 
Initials  are  H.  H.”  iAmerican  Agriculturist. 

We  publish  hundreds  of  kinds  of  Maps,  Charts,  Prints  and 
Steel  Engravings.  Thousands  of  Photographs,  and  “  THE 
ILLUStSATED  BATTLE  HISTORY  of  the  REBELLION.” 

Ta’a-vellisig  Agcaits  Waaated. 

H.  H.  LBOYD  &  CO.,  Jolm-st.,  New  York. 

TAKE  YOUK  €11  ©ICE! 

We  have  already  given  awav  more  than 

TW© 

Sewing  Machines,  as  premiiims  for  getting  subscribers  to  the 
New  Yoke  Observer.  1G  new  subscribers  will  secure  a 

r5  Sewing  Machine,  citiier  Wlieeler  &  Wilson,  or  Grover 
Baker.  See  Agriculturist  fon  March  and  April. 

Sample  copies  and  Circular.s  sent  to  any  address  free. 
Terms.  $3.50  a  Year  in  Advance. 
SIUAJjJY  E.  MORSE.  JR.,  &  CO., 

3  7  PAKK  IfiOW,  New  York. 

WMEEEEii  & 


SEWINO  MACHIINES. 

“Woman’s  Gb^-atest  Boon — Wo  would  advise  a  man  to 
forego  a  Thresher-  and  thresh  wheat  with  a  flail,  rather 
than  to  see  the  wife  wear  her  health,  vigor  and  life  away  in 
.  the  everlasting  ‘stitch,  stitch,  stitcli,’  when  a  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine  can  be  obtained.  The  WEEELER  &  WILSON  is  an 
Invaluable  aid  in  every  houseiiold.  tVe  have  liad  several 
different  kinds  on  trial,  and  after  a  six  year’s  service,  the 
AVHEELER  &  WILSON  lias  taken  the  precedence  as  the  best, 
where  all  kinds  of  sewing  are  to  be  done  in  a  family.” 

[American  Agriculturist,  Jan.  1865. 

THE  GREAT  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE- 


HIGHEST  PKEMIUM 
SStitcla. 

1?  roadway,  York. 

■f  OVB,  COURTSHIP,  and  MARRIED  LIFE.— 
i_iWhora  to  Mirry,  ‘When  to  Marry,  and 'Whom  not  to  Mar¬ 
ry;  Likes  and  Dislikes;  Adaptation;  Right  Ase  to  Marry ; 
Marrying  Cousirs;  Jealousy,  its  Cause  and  Cure;  Useiiil 
Hints  to  both  Married  and  Single ;  with  Physiognomy,  Eth¬ 
nology,  Physiology,  and  Psychology,  in  the  PHRENOLOG¬ 
ICAL  JOURNAL  for  1866.  ^ew  volume.  Only  $2.00  a  year. 
FOWLER  &  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 

GEAKIGEUS. 

The  most  magnifloent  flower  of  modern  times.  Over  ISO 
varieties.  Time  for  planting,  from  middle  of  May  to  end  of 
June  Roots  of  3  superb  named  varieties,  or  6  not  named, 
sent  postpaid  for  |l.  Address 

GEORGE  SUCH,  South  Amboy,  N.  J. 


The  Best  Children's  Paper  in  America. 


Fighting  against 
Wrong,  and  for  tho 
Good,  tbo  True ,  and 
tho  Beautiful. 

A  First-Class  lUonthly  Paper,  of  16 
Pages,  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS. 

$1.00  a  7ear  in  atonce. 

Speeimon  Copy  Bent  tor  'len  Cents 
Address, 

ALFRED  L.  SEWELL, 
Publisher,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Forney’s  Philadelphia  Daily  Press  says  of  it;  “The  Lit¬ 
tle  Corporal  Is  destined  to  become  the  great  children’s 
paper  of  America.” 

The  Little  Corporal  is  the  most  Interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  monthly  in  the  Union.— Louisville  Democrat. 

The  Little  Coepop.al  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
best  juvenile  paper  now  in  existence.— Dubuque  Daily  Times. 

It  is  the  cleverest  thing  of  its  kind  yet  realized  in  Ameri- 
ica.— Roxbury  (Mass.)  Journal. 

After  a  careful  examination,  we  can  cheerfully  say  of  The 
Little  Corporai.,  that  it  deserves  all  the  praise  ‘that  has 
been  lavished  upon  it  by  the  press  everywhere.— Philadel¬ 
phia  Episcopal  Recorder. 

The  liittle  Corporal  for  one  year  will  do  your 
children  more  good  than  a  Quarter's  Schooling. 

Important  to  Ci<Icr  Makers. 
THE  JERSEY 

POWER  APPLE  GRINDER. 

(BUTTERWORTH’S  patent.) 

For  grinding  Apples,  Peaches  and  other  kinds  of  fruit. 
See  Advertisement  in  May  No.,  and  send  for  Circular.  Man¬ 
ufactured  and  for  sale  by 

R.  BUTTERWORTH,  Trenton.  N.  J. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S 
LABOR-SAVWG  SGAP. 

This  Soap  is  made  from  clean  and  pure  materials,  contains 
\o  adulteration  of  any  kind,  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate 
fabric,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  woolens,  wliicli  will  not 
slirink  after  being  washed  with  this  Soap.  It  may  be  used  in 
hard  or  salt  ivater.  It  will  remove  paint,  grease,  tar  and 
stains  of  all  kinds.  One  pound  warranted  equal  to  two 
pounds  of  ordinary  family  soap.  Directions  sent  witli  each 
bar  for  making  th’ree  gallons  liandsome  soft  soap  from  one 
pound  of  this  Soap.  Each  bar  is  wrapped  in  a  circular  con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  use,  printed  in  English  and  Ger¬ 
man.  Ask  your  grocer  for  “  B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Soap,”  and  take 
no  other. 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Nos.  04,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69, 70,  72,  and  74  Wasbington-st.,  N.  Y. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S 
STAR  A^EAST  a»©W»ER. 

Light  Biscuit  or  any  kind  of  Cake  may  be  made  with  this 
“Yelist  Powder”  in  15  minutes.  No  shortening  is  required 
when  sweet  milk  is  used. 

Nos.  64  to74  Washington-st.,  New-York. 


USING  B.  T.  BABBITT’S 

Pure  Concentrated  Potash 

OR 

READY  SOAP  MAKER. 

Warranted  double  the  strength  of  common  Potash,  and  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  saponilier  or  ley  in  tlie  market.  Put  up 
in  cans  of  1  pound,  2  pounds,  3  pounds,  G  pounds,  and  12 
pounds,  witli  full  directions  in  English  and  German  for 
making  Hard  and  Soft  Soap.  One  pound  will  make  15 
gallons  of  Soft  Soap.  No  lime  is  required.  Consumers 
will  find  this  the  clieapest  Potash  in  market. 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67  68,  69,  70, 72,  and  74  Washington-st.,  N.  Y. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S 

REST  MERICir’JAE  SAEERATES, 

Bread  made  with  this  Salevatus  contains,  when  baked, 
nothin?  but  common  suit,  water  and  flour.  Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67, 
68.  69,  70,  72  and  74  Washington  st.,  New  York. 

The  Tjitrgest  and  most  productive,  S-wcetest  and 
most  delicious,  Iljirdicst  and  every  way  the  BEST 
Bliicltbcri-y  extant.  No  Garden  is  complete  without  it. 
Send  stamp  for  Prices,  Testimonials,  &c.,  (New  Edition)  to 
E.  WILLIAMS,  Mont  Clair,  N.  J. 

A.cliyipaw.tlxes  Vei-sdiaffeltii. 

Described  in  Ycbvwni'y  Agriculturist,  page  63.  The  most 
brilliant  Itnd  efl’ective  foliage  plant  recently  introduced. 
Strong  plants  post-paid  for  $1  each.  Address 

GEORGE  SUCH,  South  Amboy,  N.  J. 


GEO.  E.  &  F.  ¥.  WOODWARD, 

37  Park  Row,  ^ew-York, 

have  just  published  New  and  Revised  Editions  of! 

THE  FARM. 

A  New  Manual  of  Practical  Agriculture ;  or.  How  to 
Cultivate  all  the  Field  Crops;  with  an  Essay  on  Farm  Man¬ 
agement,  etc.  Cloth,  $1.00,  post-paid. 

THE  BARN-YARD  . 

A  New  Manual  of  Cattle,  Horse  and  Sheep  Husbandry  5 
or.  How  to  Breed  and  Rear  tlie  various  species  of  Domestic 
Animals.  Cloth,  $1.00,  post-paid. 

THE  GARDEN. 

A  New  Manual  of  Practical  Horticulture ;  or.  How  to 
Cultivate  Vegetables,  Fruits  and  Flowers,  with  a  chapter 
on  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Cloth,  $1.00,  post-paid. 

THE  HOUSE. 

A  New  Manual  of  Rural  Architecture ;  or.  How  to  Build 
Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables  and  Out  Buildings  of  all  kinds  ; 
with  a  chapter  on  Cliurclies  and  School-Houses.  Cloth, 
$1.50,  post-paid. 


Now  Ready,  Fifth  Edition  of 

Woodward’s  CoaiBatry  Homes, 

describing  the 

BALLOON  FRAME. 

This  style  of  fi-aino  wliich  is  used  exclusively  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  all  classes  of  buildings  in  our  Western  Cities, 
on  the  Prairies  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  has  not  a  mortice, 
tenon  or  brace,  but  is  stronger  au<l  4-0  per  cent, 
clieapcr  than  tlie  old-fasliioncd mortice  and  tenon  frame, 
and  can  be  put  up  by  any  intelligent  man  ivithout  the  aid  of 


The  Balloon  Frame  is  fully  illustrated  and  described  in 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes, 

and  this  article  is]  wortli  more  than 

ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS 

to  every  Farmer,  Meclianlc  and  practical  man. 

Woodward’s  Oountry  Homes 

also  contains  over  100  Designs  and  Plans  for  low  priced 
Houses,  Barns,  &c.,  with  valuable  bints  on,  building\ 

HOW  TO  GET  IT. 

Enclose  in  a  letter  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  cents,  address 
GEO.  E.  &  E.  W.  WOOBWABD, 
Publistiers,  37  Park-Row,  New  York, 
and  you  will  receive  the  Book  at  your  own  Post  Offleo  by 
return  mall,  postage  paid. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticnltural  Buildings. 

60  designs'and  plans.  Price  $1.50,  post-paid. 

THE  HUHTICtJIiTfJMST. 

A  Monthly  Magazine  for 
every  one  who  has  a  grape 
vine,  a  city  yard,  an  acre  lot, 
a  garden,  a  vineyard,  an 
orchard,  a  country-seat,  a 
Farm,  who  lias  a  liousc  to 
build,  out-buildings  to  erect, 
or  a  liome  to  beautify. 

Splendidly  illustrated  with 
designs  and  plans  and  all  new 
fruits,  flowers,  etc. 

1866— T-wo  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents;  1865, 
bound  and  post-paid,  and  1866 — S5.00. 

Address  GEO.  E.  &  P.  W.  WOODWARD, 

PUBLISUEES  AND  DEALERS  IN 

Agricultural  and  Architectural  Publications, 

37  Pai'It-Row,  Nc-vr-York. 
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Commercial  Matters — Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  a  month,  ending 
April  14,  1S66,  ami  the  exports  of  Breadstuffs  from  this 
port  thus  far,  since  January  1 : 

1.  TKANSACTIONS  AT  TUB  NEW-TOBK  MARKETS. 

Ueoeipts.  Flnnr.  Wient.  Corn.  Rue.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  days r/n'Jiin’tli.  167,500  9,800  58,000  4,100  184,000  117.000 

ai  days  lavi  iu'tli.117,000  13,700  161,000  8,400  93.000  131,000 

Kales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley. 

24  davs4/r!.»  month,  218.500  399.000  1,418.000  137,000  374.000 

24  (lays  month,  261,000  647,000  934,000  189,900  181,000 

3.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  (lavs  1865 . 167.500  9,800  53.000  4,100  134,000  117,000 

24  days  1865 . 197,000  9,200  173,000  3,100  94,000  286,000 

SAI.E3.  Flnnr.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley. 

24  davs  1866 .  218,500  399,000  1,418.000  137,000  374,000 

24  days  1865 .  194,000  538,000  318,000  46,000 

3.  Exports  from  New-York,  January  1  to  March\5: 

Flour,  IVheat,  Corn,  live.  Oats, 

1856  .  283,495  109,467  1,834,213  125,363  566,000 

1865  .  353,290  155,701  129,749  141  24,302 

Gold  fell  to  125,  rallied  again  to  123%.  and  is  now  125%. 
....There  has  been  a  better  inquiry  for  the  principal 
Bread.-tuffs  during  a  month,  and  holders  not  eager  to 
realize,  especially  on  sound  flour  and  grain.  The  home 
trade  have  been  the  principal  buyer?  of  flour  and  wheat, 
which  lias  been  lield  above  Ihe  limits  of  foreign  orders. 
There  has  been  a  good  export  inquiry  for  Coin  and  Rye, 
and  for  Oats,  for  shipment  to  London.  Unsound  Wheat, 
Corn,  and  Oats  continue  to  arrive  most  freely  at  Ihe  sea¬ 
board.  ihougii  in  little  favor.  River  and  lake  navigation 
is  now  fully  resumed,  and  the  canals  of  this  State  will 
probably  lie  in  working  order  by  May  1st. . . .  There  has 
been  more  doing  in  ProvNions  at  irregular  prices  for  hog 
products,  blit  at  firmer  rates  for  beef,  beef  hams  butter, 
and  cheese,  the  last  two  articles  closing  heavily,  under 
freer  arrivals.  New  butter  is  coining  in  pretty  freely, 
and  is  tending  downward.  The  eonsninplion  is  much 
restricted  by  the  high  rates....  Cotton  has  been  in  good 
supply  and  less  request,  middlings  receded,  at  one  time, 
to  35  a  37c.,  but  have  since  rallied  to  SltolShc.  per  lb.  The 

estimated  stock  now  here  is  223,(11)0  bales _ The  trade 

in  Wool  has  been  on  a  very  limited  scale,  though  prices 
have  favored  buyers,  decidedly.  The  demand  has  been 
exclusively  for  manufacturing  piiriioses,  and  lias  been 
confined  to  small  lots....  Hay  and  Straw  have  been  more 
freely  offered  at  lower  oriees,  luit  liave  not  been  in  much 

request,  save  for  local  use _ Hops  and  Seeds  have  been 

in  fairdeinaiid,  and  generally  bnoyantin  price. . . .  Tobac¬ 
co  has  been  quiet  and  depressed. 

Current  Wholesalk  Prices. 

March  15.  April  16. 

Price  of  Gold . l.'JOiif  1/5.5% 

Flour — Sutler  to  Extr.a  State  $6  70  "  ""  “  " 

Super  to  Exlra  Sonthorn _ 

Extra  Western . 

Extra  Genesee . 

Superfine  Western . 

Rye  Flour . 

Corn  .Meal . 

AVueat— .4.11  kinds  of  White. 

Ail  kinds  of  Red  and  Ambgr. 

Corn— Yellow  - . 

Mixed . 

Oats— Western . 

State . 

Rye .  . 

Barley . . 

Hay— Bale  too  a . 

Loose . 

Straw,  100  lb . 

Co'i’TON- Middlings,  tt  ... 

Hops— Crop  of  1865,  ^  lb . 

Featuers— Live  Geese,  ft. 

Seed— Clover,  ft  . 

Timothy,  ^  bushel . 

Flax,  ¥  husliel . 

Sugar- Brown,  ft  . 

Molasses.  Cuba,  ?lgl  . 

Coffee— Rio, (Gold  price)?!  ft 
Tobacco.  Kentucky,  &c., ?fft. 

Seed  Leaf,  ft . 

Wool— D  mestic Fleece, ft. 

Domestic,  pulled,  ft .  37%® 

California,  uiiwaslied,. .  " 

Tallow.  ft  . 

Oil  Cake— ton  . 

Fork — Mess,  ?l  barrel .  25  .50  @25  71  _ 

Prime,  barrel  . 21  00  @21  ,50  21  25  @22  00 

Beef— Plain  mess .  15  50  @19  50  15  50  @19  50 

Lard,  in  barrels,  ft.  . 

Butter— Western,  ft. 

State,  ft  . 

Cheese . 

Beans— bushel . 

Peas— Canada.  bushel 
Eggs— Fresh,  dozen 
Poultry— Fowls,  ft. . 

Turkeys,  ft  . 

Potatoes— Mercers,  I 
Peach  Blows,  barrel 


Advertisoments,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  BEFORE  the  5  tb  of  the  preceding  month. 

TERMS—  (cash  before  Insertion) : 

Ordinary— per  line  of  space,  each  Insertion. 

~  PUTTING  DOWN  CARPETS. 

This  back-acliiu.g  and  laborious  ivork  is  now  shorn  of  its 
hardships  by  the  uae  of  the  Greenleaf  Carpet  Stretch¬ 
er.  It  Is  an  lulinlrable  arrangement,  stretching  the  wliole 
length  of  the  carpet,  and  holding  it  firmly  to  be  tacked 
down  at  leisure.  It  can  be  used  by  the  most  uelicatc  female, 
for  the  labor  is  reduced  to  eimpfy  driving  the  tacks.  The 
trade  supplied  on  libeTal  terms. 

E.  S.  &  J.  TOUREY,  sole  Agents, 

72  Malden  Lane,  New-York. 

Fancy  FOWLS  for  sale — Dorkintfs,  Polands, 
Hamburg?,  Game,  Br.ahmas,  Leghorns,  Spanish.  Sebrights 
and  other  Bantams, China  and  Toulouse  tieesc,  Rouen  and  oth¬ 
er  Ducks,  Fancy  Pigeons,  &e.,  &c.  Also  their  eggs  forsetting, 
fresh,  and  nicely  packed.  From  $2  to  .$4  per  doz.  For  Circu¬ 
lar  address  with  stamp,  R,  11,  HAINES,  Box  53,  Ellzabeth.N.J. 
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ATTEND  THE  BEST. 

BUKNHAM’S 

AMERICAN  BUSINESS  COLLERE, 

-A-t  Springfield,  IVIass., 

Is  a  large,  prosperous  and  thorough  Institution, 
where  the  Youn.g  and  Middle-aged  of  both  sexes 
are  practically  trained  and  fitted  for  all  business 
pursuits.  Tivelve  Professors  and  Lecturers  regu¬ 
larly  employed.  Banking  Houses,  Merchant’s  Em¬ 
porium,  and  thirty  distinct  Business  Ofiices  in  daily 
operation.  A  thoroughly  organized  department  of 
Mercantile  Law,  Superior  facilities  in  Telegraphy, 
Physical  Culture,  under  a  skillful  gymnast.  Spen¬ 
cerian  Penmanship  taught  by  Masters  of  the  Art. 
Students  enter  at  any  time.  Excellent  board  in 
private  families  at  $4.50  per  week.  The  most  thriv- 
«  ing,  healthy  and  beautiful  City  in  New  England. 
Strict  attention  given  to  deportment  and  moral  in¬ 
fluences  among  Students.  Write  for  the  “College 
Review,”  an  elegantly  illustrated  8  page  paper, 
containing  all  particulars.  Address, 

fiOUIS  W.  BURNHAM,  President, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


B 


B 


$500  Per  Aniium--"aM  N©  Extras. 

Rev  HENRY  M.  COLTON’S  Family  School  for  Boys,  at 
Middletown,  Conn.,  opens  for  the  Summer  term  oil  Thursday, 
April  26th.  Establi.sUed  in  1852".  Limitedto  Fifteen 
Fits  tliorou.glily  for  College  or  Business  and  furnishes  a  re 
fined  healthy  and  beautiful  home.  Location  elevated 
Five’  hours  from  New  York,  connection  thrice  daily 
None  but  j?oort,  studiOAis  boys  need  apply 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Principal  or  the  following  gen 
tlenien,  who  have  all  sent  to  the  school.  Daniel  Parish,  Esq. 
New  York,  Samuel  Frotliingliam,  Esq.,  Boston,  J.  E.  Shef¬ 
field,  Esq..  New  Haven,  W.  S.  Slater,  E.sq.,  Providence,  Win. 
McAlpiii.  Esq.,  Cincinnati.  Aniasa  Stone,  Eim.,  Cleveland. 

Testimonials  of  President  5VOOLSEY,  Yale  College. 

“  Rev.  Henry  M.  Colton  was  one  of  the  first  five  scholars 
in  his  class.”  (Jan.  1855.)  ,  v  a. 

“  I  have  long  known  Rev.  Henry  M.  Colton,  and  cheerfully 
recommend  him  as  a  thorough  scholar  and  a  man  of  great 
uprightness  to  whose  hands  a  youth  may  be  safely  conflcled.” 

^^‘MVe'beUevc  that  Rev.  H.  M.  Colton,  has  a  very  hi,gh  idea 
of  a  scholarly  and  Christian  education,  and  is  making  it  his 
life-work  to  realize  this  idea.”— (Dec.  1865.) 

CHESTER  WHITES. 

The  subscriber,  the  original  shipper  of  this  popular  breed 
of  swine  continues  to  fill  orders  from  his  extensive  stock 
and  other  well  selected  and  premium  stock  on  reasonable 
terms.  Send  for  a  circular  embracing  all  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  for  breeding  and  management. 

Doc  Run,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


OSAGE  OEANGE  SEEP, 

A  small  lot  direct  from  Texas.  Warranted  very  superior. 
For  sale  by  HALSTED  BROS.  &  PUTNAM, 

68  l^earl-st„  New  York. 

PYEtE’S  AK  M. 

The  People’s  friend.  Good  for  washing  every  kind  of  fabric, 
and  for  the  Bath  and  Toilet,  each  pound  sufiiciently  rich  in 
stock  to  make  three  gallons  of  good  Soft  Soap.  Pyle’s  Sal- 
eratus.  Cream  Tartar,  and  Soda,  are  the  best  in  use. 

SOLD  BY  GROCERS  EVERYWHERE. 

®  1  ^  MONTH  MADE  by  DISCHARGED 

^JxJ'SoUUers  and  others,  Avitli  Stencil  Tools.  Don’t 
fail  to  send  for  our  free  Catalogue,  containing  full  particu- 

"  SPENCER, 


lars.  Address 


S.  M. 


Brattleboro.  Vt. 


tj^CONOMY  AND  HEALTH.— For  25  Cts.  I  will 
A  send  my  plain  directions,  which  Avill  enable  any  house¬ 
keeper  to  make  light,  flakey  iiie-crnst,  with  the  use  of  but  a 
moderate  quantify  of  shortening.  Address,  Mrs.  H.  C. 
ELLSWORTH,  West  Cambridge,  Mass. 


GET  THE  BEST! 

PRINCE  &  CO.’S  Patent 

AUTOMATIC  ORGANS  and  SCHOOL  ORGANS. 

40,000  now  in  use.— Every  instrument  warranted  for  five 
years  1 

No  charge  for  boxing  or  shipping.  Catalogues  and  Price 
Lists  sent  on  application. 

All  orders  and  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
F.  P.  WHITING,  87  Fulton-st.,  New  York. 

PARLOi^RGANS. 

The  Higuest  Premium,  a  Special  Gold  Medal,  was 
awarded  to  us  by  the  late  great  Fair  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  over  all  competitors  for  tlie  best  instruments. 

A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  CARIIART  &  NEEDHAM 
for  tlie  best  Reed  Instrument  on  exhibition— a  most  just 
testimonial.— Watson’s  Art  Journal. 

“  I  can  speak  of  them  In  the  highest  terras.”— G.  W.  MOR¬ 
GAN. 

“  The  finest  Instruments  of  the  class  I  ever  saw.”— GEO. 
F.  BRISTOW. 

“The  best  instruments  of  their  class.”— WM.  A.  KING. 

“The  tone  Is  incomparable— far  in  advance  of  any  other 
Instrument  of  a  similar  kind.”— CHARI.ES  FRAEDEL. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  by  mail. 

CAUHART  &  NEEDHAM, 

No,  03  East  Twenty-third-st.,  New-York. 


A.,  ju.  tiiom;i»son*s 

EKDIAL  ©IGAM 


S  I 


_ _ _ 

Manufactured  only  for 

T.  S.  BERRY, 

To  whom  all  applications  for  Organs  or  Agencies  Bhould 
be  addressed. 

WAREROQMS  Af^D  WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 

59S  BHOADWAT, 

Bet.  Prince  and  Houston-sts.,  NEW  YORK.’l 


It  Is  admitted  by  all  MUSICIANS  who  have  examined  the 

C1I®KAI2 

that  they  combine  more  desirable  qualities  than  any  reed  In¬ 
strument  ever  before  made.  By  a  combination  of  arrange¬ 
ments,  peculiar  to  the  CHORAL  ORGAN  alone,  the  tone 
EXCELS  in  fullness,  purit.v,  and  richness,  and  in  the  gener¬ 
al  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  instrument,  it  surpasses 
all  others  of  Its  class. 

The  patent  Graduated  Swell  is  controlled  entirelv  by  the 
feet,  while  blowin,g,  requiring  no  change  of  position  of  hands 
or  feet,  thereby  enabling  tlie  performer  to  produce  all  those 
beautil'ul  effects  for  wliich  the  Organ  is  so  eminently  adapted. 

This  SWELL  is  not  a  LOUD  PEDAL  onlv,  but.  as  its  name 
indicates,  a  SWELL,  bv  which  you  glide  from  the  PIANIS¬ 
SIMO  to  the  FORTISSIMO  at  will,  or  instantly  change  from 
one  to  the  otlier.  This  is  peculiar  to  the  CHOtlAL  ORtJAN. 

The  voicing  of  the  Reeds  is  done  with  the  greatest  care,  in 
order  to  free  them  from  the  H.4RSHNESS  often  heard  in 
reed  instruments;  and  no  one  who  listens  to  the  CHORAL 
ORGAN  but  is  attracted  by  the  melodious  sweetness  of  its 
tones.  None  should  purchase  an  instrument  of  this  class 
without  first  inspecting  the  CHORAL  ORGAN  at  the 

GENERAL  DEPOT,  ^^3  BROAOWAYs 


IPIilCE  LIST, 


BLACK  WALNUT  OIL  FINISH. 

5  Octave  Single  Reed . SUSS 

5  “  Double  “  Stops .  160 

5  “  Three  Sets  Reeds,  Six  Slops .  4475 

5  “  Two  Banks  Keys,  Four  Sels  Reeds,  Eight 

Stops  .  400 

ROSEWOOD,  POLISHED. 

.5  Octave  Single  Reed . S160 

5  “  Double  “  Stops .  aoO 

5  “  Three  Sets  Reeds,  Six  Stops  .  335 

5  “  Two  Banks  Keys,  Four  Sets  Reeds.  Eiglit 

Stops .  450 

With  Pedal  Bass  and  larger  compass,  up  to .  800 


A  Liberal  Discount  to  Clergymen  and  Sabbath  Schools. 

THE  TRADE  SUPPLIED  AT  SPECIAL  RATES. 

Agents  ivanted  in  all  the  large  Towns  and  Cities. 

The  Lamb  Family  Knitting  Machine. 

The  Lamb  Knitting  Machine  Company,  Springfield,  Mass., 
hold  the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture,  sell  and  use  this 
Machine  in  the  following  States:  New  York,  (all  East  of 
the  Counties  of  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Schuyler  and  Chemung,) 
Maine,  New  Hampshire.  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  New  .Icrsey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  AVest  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Al.abama. 

The  Machine  manufactured  bv  this  Company  received  the 
highest  premium,  A  GOUJO  MEDASj,  at  the  Fair  of  the 
American  Institute,  in  New  York,  and  at  the  Exliibition  of 
the  Mass.  MtHihanic's  Charitable  Association,  Boston.  Itlias 
also  taken  the  highest  premium  at  all  the  various  State  and 
County  Fairs  where  it  has  been  exhibited,  eclipsing  all  others. 

It  is  really  the  only  Family  Knitting  Machine  luvented, 
as  no  other  has  a  range  of  work  that  entitles  it  to  be  called 
a  Family  Machine. 

For  Stockings,  as  it  knits  the  heel  .and  narrows  off  the 
toe,  making  any  size  required,  it  is  the  greatest  labor-saving 
Machine  ever  brought  rieforc  the  public,  being  In  tins  re¬ 
spect  far  in  advance  of  its  great  rival  the  Sowing  Macliinc. 

It  knits  any  and  everything  in  the  way  of  Fancy  and  Sta¬ 
ple  worsted  articles  that  the  ingenuity  and  taste  o‘f  the  oper¬ 
ator  can  devise.  Every  Machine  warrauled  perfect. 
PRINCIPAL  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM,  UNION  BLOCK, 
Main-st.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

OFFICE  IN  BOSTON,  63  Conrt-st. 

Our  Agents  In  New  York  State  are  located  as  follows: 
Albany-E.  M.  BURNS. 

Troy- E.  AVATERS  &  SONS. 

Utica-AV.  S.  TAA'LOR  &  CO. 
Syraense-JOHN  II.  FOAVl.EE, 

Binghamton- H.  M.  BUSH. 

Greene-F.  L.  MARTIN. 

Potsdiim-O.  E.  BONNEAL 
Plattsburg— A.  G.  CARVER. 

Send  for  a  Circular  describing  more  fully  the  Machine, 
enclosing  stamp.  Address 

LAMB  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


1866.] 


AMERICAN  AGBICULTUmST. 


19^ 


Silver’s  Patent  Excelsior  Broom 

Will  soon  Supercede  all  Others. 


-  Thislsthe  simplest,  best,  and  most  beaiitlful 
Broom  in  the  woidd.  IVe  will  pay  $5000  for  a  better.  La¬ 
dles  who  have  tried  this  Broom  say  they  ivill  never  use  any 
other. - Every  one  who  sees  It  recommends  it. 

The  Scientifle  American  of  March  17, 1866,  says:  “Silver's 
method  of  constructing  a  Broom  makes  a  much  better  arti¬ 
cle  than  the  old-fashioned  one,  for  the  shank  is  stifl'  and 
held  fast,  thus  obtaining  a  spring  or  elasticity  which  is  val¬ 
ued  by  housekeepers.”  “The  head  is  made  of  Polished 
Sheet  Brass,  or  German  Silver,  and  will  last  for  years  when 
properly  used,  and  the  Broom  can  easily  he  refllled  at  any 
time  when  worn  out.” 

This  is  the  Only  Patent  Broom  .adapted  for  City  ns 
Ivell  as  country  use. 

fiend  $2  for  one  of  these  beautiful  Brooms,  or  enclose 
stamp  for  Circular  to 

SIliVEB’S  PATENT  EROOUI  CO., 

119  Nassau-st.,  New-York,  Room  2. 

Do  you  want  to  make  money  ?  then  secure  your  Couuty 
or  State  for  this  Broom. 


This  is  a  Metal  Top  Lamp 

Chimney,  that  will  not  break  by  heat,  gives 
a  LARGE  FLAME,  BURNS  UP  ALL  GAS  and 
SMOKE,— in  fact,  the  MOST  PERFECT  AR¬ 


TICLE  KNOWN. 


fflWLiipeaiiiYco., 


72  Warren-st.,  New  York. 


defeiKls  Furs  and  Woolens  from  Motus  and  .\Iu,lki:s, 
Made  by  HARRIS  &  CHAPMA^^  Boston.  Sold  by  Drug¬ 
gists  everywhere. 

India  Knfotoer  ^wloves 

are  an  invaluable  protection  for  the  hands  in  Gardening, 
Housework,  etc.,  and  a  certain  cure  for  Chapped  Hands, 
Salt  Rheum,  etc.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $1  50  for 
Ladies’  sizes  ;  $1  75  for  Gentlemen’s,  by 

GOODYE.VR  I.  R.  GLOVE  MF’G  CO., 

205  Broadway,  New-York. 

Colgate’s  Aromatic  Vegetable  Soap. 

A  superior  Toilet  Soap,  prepared  from  refined  Veg;- 
ctablc  Oils  In  combin.ation  with  Glycerine, and  espec¬ 
ially  designed  for  the  use  of  Ladies  and  for  the  Nursery. 
Its  perfume  is  exquisite,  and  its  wasliing  properties  unri- 
v.alled.  For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


For  Merch.ants,  Druggists,  Itospitar.s,  small  Jol)  Printer.s, 
.&c.  Address  ADA.MS 'PRESS  CO.,  26  Ann-3t.,  New'-'ork. 
:Specimeu  Slieets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c..  Six  cents. 

YOUNGS,  L.  WARNER  &  WRIGHT, 
WIEN’S,  YOUTHS’  AND  BOYS’ 
CJothing  &  FursnSshirig  Coods, 

No.  S  BCWES-lTj  New  "STorlt, 

Garrofints  made  to  Order  at  Short  Notice. 

CHAS.  B.  TOtJNGS.  LEOXAED  WAUXEE.  CHAS.  n.  -WEIOUT. 

For  CHILDREN’S  CARRIAGES,  BROWN’S 
n\BY  TENDERS,  COLDWELL’S  B.VBY  .lUMPERS, 
SPRING  and  CANTERING  HORSICS,  SELF-OPERATING 
SWINGS  and  INVALID  PROPELLEi’.S,  send  to 

L.  P.  TIBBAI.S,  5!0  Broadway 
opposite  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  New  York. 
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Lalors’  Slieep  Sc  Lamto 


Dipping  Composition, 

Cures  Scab,  Ticks  and  Lice  on  Sheep  or  Cattle,  adds 
over  a  pound  of  wool  to  the  fleece.  Improves  Its  quality,  and 
adds  to  the  general  health  of  the  sheep,  without  danger 
from  taking  cold. 

For  particulars  apply  to 

I.ALOR  BROTHERS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Agents  wanted  for  every  State. 

Iso  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail  by 

GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO., 

60  Courtlandt-st.,  New-York, 
and  H.  B.  LANE.  151  Nassau-st.,  New-York. 


TICKS,  SCAB,  VERMIN. 


Should  he  used  by  all  Farmers  on 

SHEEP,  ANIMALS  &  PLANTS. 

If  Farmers  and  otiiers  cannot  obtain  tliis  article  of  traders 
In  their  vicinity.  It  tvill  he  forwarded  free  of  express  eliarge 
by  JAS.  P.  LEVIN, 

Agf.  Soufli  Down  Co., 

23  CENTRAL  WHARF,  BOSTON 

FCCT  RCT  in  sheep,  FCUL  IN  CATTLE 

and  Thrush  In  Horses  can  he  thorouglily  cured  by  using 
WHITTEMORE’S  Cure.  For  Sale  hv  all  Druggists. 

DUDLEY  &  STOFFORD,  Agents,  New-York. 


Mints  to  Mee-Meepers, 


’3 


§ee  Hr.  Tysig’s  Xietter. 

St.  Gkoege’s  Rectoet,  April  5th,  1866. 
Florence  Sewing  Machine  Co.  : 

.Mrs.  Tyug  desires  me  to  express  for  her  the  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  avith  avhich  she  has  used  your  .Machine,  avhich  she  re¬ 
gards  as  singularly  compact  and  simple,  very  easily  man¬ 
aged  and  avorked,  and  possessing  in  the  Reversible  Feed  a 
poouli.arity  of  great  etliciency  and  value.  I  shall  he  excused 
for  s.aying  that  her  great  skill  and  ability  in  the  use  of  these 
Machines  gives  important  value  to  her  testimony. 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

STEPHEN  n.  TYNG. 


SENTPHEE  of  eliarge  to  any 
address.  A  Pamphlet  of  plain, 
practical  directions  for  the  profit¬ 
able  management  of  bees.  Amer 
ican  Mov.able  Comb  Bee-Hive.  Ital 
ian  Bees  and  Terms  to  Agents 
A  small  work  on  a  great  subject 
“Bee-Keeping  in  a  nut-sliell.”-B03 
ton  Cultivator.  “It  exposes  'heo 
_  ,  __  _  humbugs’  and  explains  pretend¬ 

ed  ‘secrets'  wlilch  h.ave  mystified  the  people  not  a  little.” 
-Illinois  Farmer.  Address  H.  A.  KING  &  CO., 

Nevada,  Oliio. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS  DURING  THE  SEASON. 
Swarms  In  tlie  summer,  and  full  colonies  In  the  fall- 
Send  for  Circular. 

M.  QUINBY,  St.  Jolmsville,  N.  Y . 

Prejiiiiam  Claester  Whafe  Figs 

will  be  furnished  by  the  subscribers,  either  singly  or  In  pairs 
(not  akin),  and  sent  by  express  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  or  South  America.  For  narticulars  send  for 
Circular.  Address  JAMES  YOUNG,  Jr.  &  CO-, 

Marshalltown,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

The  hog  BREEDER’S  MANUAL  sent  to  any 
address  free  of  charge;  every  farmer  should  have  it. 
Address  N.  P.  BO  VER  &  CO.,  Gum  Tree,  (Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

REMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  RIGS  for  Sale.— 
Sent  by  Express  to  all  p.arts  of  the  United  States.  For 
Circulars  and  Prices,  Address  N.  P.  BOV  ICR  &  CO., 

Gum  Tree,  Chester  Co.,  Fa. 

Bristles  wanted.— Fanners  save  them  all, 

take  them  to  the  nearest  slorekerper,  and  he  will  buy 
and  send  them  to  BRADLEY  &  SMI'IH,  Brush  Manufactur¬ 
ers,  251  Pearl-sl.,  New  York,  5vho  pay  cash  for  them. 

PLATA  DUCKS’  EC1€S  FOR  SALE. 

$5  per  dozen.  Also,  Fancy  fowls  and  esgs ;  bred  and  se¬ 
lected  entirely  from  Imported  stock. 

Address  A.  M.  HALSTED,  68  Pear:  st.,  New  York. 

liaOXJEIN  I3XJ<CI£  EGG-®. 

Itouen  Duck  Eggs,  pure,  ■will  be  sent  to  order  for  $2.50  per 
dozen,  bend  stamp  and  lO  cents  for  packing. 

FRANK  CAYWOOD,  Po’keepsie,  N.  T. 

Mepair  yoras*  Ii®aky  MooCs 


CompoLSBid  ^isiera!  Cement. 

Applied  5vith  a  common  trowel  it  will  fill  up  crevices,  and 
stop  leaks  around  chimneys.  Dormer  windows,  &c. 

Price  5  cents  per  pound  in  CO  and  100  poiind  boxes 

II.  W.  JOIIINS, 

Manufacturer  of 
Improved  Roofing, 

Preservative  Paint,  &c. 

78  'William-st.,  New  York. 


Cured  by  Bates’ Patent  Appliances.  For  descriptive  pam¬ 
phlet,  etc.,  Address  SIMPSON  &  CO.,  27t  ''Vest  2.2d-at.,  N  Y. 

STAND.\RD  PHON’OGRAPHY- TheBest  Shorthand.— 
Send  for  Circular  and  Catalogue  to  A.  J.  GRAHAM,  644 
Broadway,  New  York, 
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The  Charter  Oak  Life  Insurance  Co., 

of  Hartford,  Conn. 

“  Every  one  should  in¬ 
sure  his  Life.” — See  page 
3^9,  April  1866  issue,  of  the 
American  Agriculturist. 

Insure  this  year  in  THE 
CHARTER  OAK  LIFE 
IHSL'RAHCE  COMPA¬ 
NY.— See  page  155,  of  the 
same  Journal. 

Si  The  Charter  Oak  Life 
luiurance  Company  has 
no  superiors  among  the 
Life  Ins.  Co.’s  of  this  country.— Its  Assets  April  1st,  1866,  are, 
Sl,’J'70,167.G3,beingaa  increase  ofnearly  $200,000  in  three 
months.  Its  business  is  increasing  with  unparalleled  rapidi- 
Its  expenses  are  less  than  'the  average  of  Life  Ins. 
Co.’s.— Its  losses  are  less.— Its  dividends  are  greater.— It 
pays  annual  dividends,  commencing  with  the  second  premi¬ 
um.— It  originated  tlie  system  of  annual  dividends.— Its  bus¬ 
iness  IS  confined  to  the  healthy  and  thoroughly  settled  por¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  For  further  information  concerning 
the  Company,  see  April  No.  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
page  15.5. 

OFFICERS. 

JAS.  C.  WALKLET,  Prest.  S.  H.  lYHITE,  Secretary. 
NOYES  S.  PALMER,  Vice-Prest.  S.  J.  BESTOR,  Ass’t  Sec. 


UNION  MUTUAL. 

LIFE  INSTJEANCE  COMPANY, 
No.  151  llFoaclway,  M.  N. 

ASSETS,  January  1,  1866 . *1,530,877.17 

LOSSES  PAID .  940,04:3.00 

DIVIDENDS  PAID .  419,033.00 

Dividends  paid  on  every  premium,  which  have  averaged 
40  per  cent. 

AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  town  and  village,  to  whom 
liberal  terms  will  be  given. 

Apply  to  or  addres 

J.  W.  &  ffi.  JUD®, 

CJeiaeral  Agents. 
T®  FAKMEU?^, 

A  young  gentleman  desirous  of  becoming  thoroughly 
acqu.aiuted  with  practical  farming,  is  desirous  of  obtaining 
board  in  the  family  of  a  respectable  farmer,  where  he  may 
have  the  comforts  of  a  home  and  agreeable  society,  and 
familiarize  himself  with  good  agricultural  management. 
Parties  willing  thus  to  admit  the  applicant,  and  to  afl'ord  him 
all  desirable  comforts  and  facilities,  may  address  the  under¬ 
signed,  stating  all  particulars.  References  given  and  re¬ 
quired.  “  J.  B.,”  Office  Agriculturist,  41  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 

’^ay’s  AiMoi-icati  lScacly=SS.eclconer, 

fi-^containing  Tables  for  rapid  calculations  of  aggregate 
Values,  Wages.  Salaries,  Board,  Interest  Money,  etc.,  etc. 
Also,  Tables  of  Timber,  Plank,  Board  and  Log  Measure¬ 
ments,  with  fall  explan.ations  howto  measure  them,  either  by 
the  square  foot  (board  measure),  or  cubic  foot  (timber  meas¬ 
ure).  Also,  how  to  Measure  Wood  bv  the  Cord,  with  Tables 
applicable  to  Piles  of  Wood  of  any  Shape,  and  showing  in  a 
simple  manner  how  to  ascertain  the  Contents  in  Cords  of  a 
Pile  of  any  shape.  Also,  T.ables  of  Land  Measurements, 
showing  the  Contents  of  a  Piece  of  Land  of  almost  any 
shape,  from  a  quarter  acre  up  to  ten  acres,  and  telling  ex¬ 
actly  how  to  Measure  Land  m  any  quantity  by  Chains  and 
Links,  or  by  Yards  and  Feet.  Also,  telling  how  to  describe 
a  piece  of  land  in  deeding  it.  Also,  giving  information  as 
to  acquiring  and  locating  a  Farm  on  the  Public  Lands  of  the 
United  States.  This  Ready-Reckoner  is  composed  of  Origi¬ 
nal  Tables  which  are  positively  correct,  having  been  revised 
in  the  most  careful  manner.  'It  is  a  book  of  192  pages,  and 
embraces  more  matter  than  ,500  pages  of  any  other  Reckoner. 

Price  in  boards,  with  cloth  back, . 50  cents 

Price  in  cloth,  gilt  hack . 75  cents 

Price  in  leather  tucks  (Pocketbook  Style),..  .$1.00 

Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  O.  A.  ROORBACK, 
102  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

Short-Hand  Without  a  Master, 

by  which  the  nature  of  taking  down  Letters,  Sermons,  Trials, 
Speeches,  &c.,  may  be  acquired  in  a  few  hours.  Fifty-sko- 
OND  Edition,  with  a  Supplement.  Price  25  cents.  Sent 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  O.  A.  ROORBACH,  102 
Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


AC5-ENT^ 

WAMTED. 


A  good  reliable  Agent,  Male 
or  Female,  in  every  town,  to 
take  the  entire  control  of 
several  of  the  best,  jtosT 
sai.eahle  and  frofitaulk 
articles  of  every  day  use  ever 
presented  to  the  public.  Pro¬ 
fits  large— satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  'The  right  man  or  wo¬ 
man  can  make  from  $10  to  $20 
a  week  easily.  Enclose  stamp 
for  fall  description  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue. 

N.  Y.  Majiufactubing  Co. 

37  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


DRAIIVAGE  ARID  liAlVOSCAPE. 

We  make  surveys,  plans  and  estimates  for  the  drainage 
and  Improvement  of  farms,  country  seats,  jiarks,  ceme¬ 
teries,  &c.;  also,  take  charge  of  and  superintend  the  work 
in  all  its  branche.s.  CIIICKEIIING  &  CO., 

Drainage,  Landscape  and  Civil  Engineers, 

No.  18  Wall-st.,  New  York. 

7^ OSES  ! — A  loiiif,  sliarp,  pointed  no.«e  ;  a  short, 
J-™  thinly  beefy  nose ;  a  little,  turn-up,  pug  nose ;  a  Grecian 
nose;  a  Jewish  nose;  a  Roman  nose.  What  do  thev  indi¬ 
cate?  See  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL  FOR  PHYSI¬ 
OGNOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  PHRENOLOGY.  ETHNOLOGY 
AND  PSYCHOLOGY.  Only  .$2  a  year;  $l  for  half  a  year; 
20  cents  a  number.  Address  FOWiLER  &  'WELLS,  ^9  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


A.  N.  WOOD  &  CO. 

EATOF,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y., 

Continue  to  manufacture  their  Improved 

PeHTAiSM 

For  Farm  and  Mechanical  purposes.  They  are  particularly 
adapted  to  driving  Threshing  Machines,  Circular  Saws,  Mills 
of  all  kinds.  Printing  Presses,  'Wood  or  Iron  Lathes,  Machi¬ 
nery  in  Cabinet  or  Wagon  Shops,  Boring  Artesian  ^Vells, 
Pumping  Water,  Corn  Sliellers,  &c.,  &c. 

We  warrant  our  Engines  to  he  what  we  represent  them, 
and  to  give  unqualified  satisfaction  in  all  respects. 

_ A.  N,  WOOD  &  CO. 

TO  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS. 


Agents  wanted  for  the  following  Implements.  Have 
been  thoroughly  tested  and  are  warranted.  We  offer  liberal 
inducements  to  active  men. 

COLUf\/iBIAN  MOWER  AMD  REAPER 

The  only  Perfect  Combined  Machine  in  use. 

Has  two  Driving  Wheels.  Forward  cut  when  mow¬ 
ing,  and  Rear  cut  with  side  delivery  when 
reaping.  Second  to  none  as  a  Mower,  superior  to  all 
as  a  Reaper,  and  has  a  perfect 

SEIjF  hake. 

SMALLEY’S  OOEIT  PLOW  &  OULTIVATOE, 

Five  Implements  in  one.  A  hoy  can  manage  it  with  ease. 
It  is  a  perfect  Pnivow,  Coverer,  Hoer,  Hiller 
and  Han-ow.  The  best  implement  in  use  for  covering 
Grain. 

BRANCH  BEAM  HILLGNO  FLOW. 

No  Farmer  sliould  be  without  one  of  these  light  and  sim¬ 
ple  Double  Mould  Plows,  Has  movable  ItTiips  suitable  for 
rows  from  2M  to  3X  ft.  apart.  Send  for  Illustrated  Pam¬ 
phlets  with  Terms  to  Agents. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

17  Courtland  st.,  New-Yorlc 


STishwitz’s  Moaiitop 
aiad  Meaper. 

Tlie  success  of  tlie  Monitor  is  without  parallel.  It  em¬ 
braces  every  iioint  necessary  to  make  a  Perfect  Mow¬ 
er  and  R.-apei-.  It  recommends  itself  to  every  farmer 
ior  tlie  simplicity  of  its  construction.  It  is  proved  to  he  tlie 
liiglvtcst  Draft.  It  takes  the  preference  for  dnrn- 
iilfity,  ease  of  nianage.nent  and  good  worli. 

Four  difrereiit  sizes.  Fully  warranted.  For  circu¬ 
lars  giving  full  description,  references,  &c..  Address 

F.  NISHWITZ,  Manufacturer,  ^  ^ 

Williamsburg,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

J.  X.  CI.OYES, 

(General  Agent.  Central  and  Western  N.  Y.,)  Utica. 

P.  S.  MESERODE, 

(General  Agent.  Ill.,  and  tlie  West.)  204  Lake-st.,  Chicago. 

R.  SINCLAIR  ds  CO.,  Baltimore, 

(General  .Agents  for  Maryland  and  Virginia.) 

NOTICE.— Responsible  Agents  Wanted. 

Iini»r«ve<l  Road  Scraper. 

Patented  May  30th,  1865.— One  man  and  a  pair  of  liorses 
can  work  it  doing  more  work  and  Iietter  tlian  the  old 
Scrapers  State,  Countv,  Townsliip,  and  Turnpike  Rights 
for  sale.  Send  for  a  Circular  AdclreM 

WILLIAM  PATTERSON,  Patentee,  Salem,  N.  J. 


Buy  the  Best ! 


The  only  machine  wlilch  combines  all  ;tlie  desirable  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  Perfect  Hai-vester. 

ADRIAWCE,  PLATT  &  CO., 

MaNUFACTUEEKS  AkD  Pkopeietoes, 
Pouglikcepsic,  and 

165  Greciiwich-st.,  New  Torlc. 

MOWIK®  MACMIIVES. 

AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  the  Iinion  Mower,  Clement’s 
Hay  Fork,  Whitcomb’s  Hay  Rake,  Share’s  Harrow,  &o 
SPECIAL  INDCCEMF.NTS 
to  Farmers.— Where  we  have  no  Agents  for  the  Mower,  we 
will  allow  a  large  discount  from  our  regular  prices,  provided 
the  Mowers  arepurchased  at  once. 

BEN^.  HAINES,  27  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York. 

W  A  TE  , 

For  which  we  invite  order.s  for  Poutable  or  Station'aet 
Engines,  Cinoui.AK  Saw  Milt.s,  Rked’s  &  Buckingham’s 
Patent  Poutable  Feench  Buee  Geist  IMills  and  Bolts, 
Sugae-Cane  Mills  and  Sugak  Pans.  Our  works  are  the 
oldes"  and  most  extensive  in  the  country.  All  of  our  ma¬ 
chinery  is  of  modern  construction  and  guaranteed. 

Our  portiilile  mills  are  so  complete  aiid  perfect  that  our 
millwriglits  erect  and  set  them  to  sawing  in  two  days’  time. 
Orders  proiuptlv  fllled,  and  deliveries  made  in  any  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 

For  information  or  illustrated  circulars,  address 

C.  &  J.  COOPER, 
Mount  Vernon,  Oiilo. 

IMP®ETANT  TO  CIDER  MAKERS'. 

Tlie  Tei-sey 

POWER  APPEE  ORIWRER. 

(BUTTERWOETH’S  PATENT.) 

For  grinding  Apples,  Peaches  and  other  kinds  of  fruit. 
Tliis  Macliiuelias  been  thoroughly  tried  in  diff  erent  sections, 
of  the  country,  and  is  warranted  to  he,  both  in  point  of  econ¬ 
omy  and  durability,  greatly  superior  to  every  other  kind  of 
Cider  Mill. 

With  an  ordinary  Two  Horse  Power,  it  will  grind  fine  and 
uniform,  one  hundred  husliels  and  upwards  of  Apples  per 
hour— is  so  constructed  tliat  it  can  uot  be  injured  by  the 
stones— needs  very  little,  if  any  repairs,  and  by  the  superior 
manner  in  which  it  does  its  work,  one  montli’s  use  will  pay 
for  the  Mill.  Send  for  Circular.  Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by  R.  BUTTERWORTH,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

THE  PHEMICM  MACHINE. 

Best  in  America. 


The  Railway  Horse  Power  that  is  unequalled  for  ease  of 
team,  amount  of  power.  The  Combined  Thresher  and  Clean¬ 
er  that  Clcnns  equal  to  any  Fanning  Mill,  fit  for 
Mill  or  Market.  Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  Mills, 
Wood  Saws,  Seed  Sowers  and  Planters,  &o.  Ail  of  the  BEST 
in  market.  Send  in  orders  early,  as  we  are  governed  by 
“  first  come,  first  served.”  For  further  information  send 
for  Circular.  Address  R.  &  M.  HARDER, 

Coblcslclll,  Scliolinric  Co.,  N.  Y. 

'  MAMS®:^  ' 

Patent  Hydraulic  Ram. 

This  Ram  is  capable  of  raising  w-ater  to  a  greater  elevation 
tlian  any  other  with  a  given  liead  and  supply  by  more  than 
fifty  per  cent. 

HA-TsTSOlV’S 

Self-A-cting  Pressure  Pump, 

For  raising  water  to  the  upper  stores  of  city  houses,  where 
the  pressure  is  not  sufficient,  and  is  worked  by  the  water 
tliat  is  drawn  in  tlie  basemenr,  requiring  no  attention  except 
a  few  drops  of  oil  once  a  week.— This  Pump  can  be  used  to 


roportlon 

to'liiglits  reqhir'ed,  tlie'greater  tlie  fall,  Ihe  greater  the  pro¬ 
portion  raised,  it  will  also  raise  spring  water  by  the  use  of 
brook  ivatcr.  The  working  parts  of  tins  machine  are  made 
of  brass,  consequently  will  not  rust,  and  may  be  left  un¬ 
worked  for  any  length  of  time  without  dotriiiient.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  send  for  Catalogue,  or  apply  to  the  inventor 
and  patentee,  TTIOS.  HANSON,  291  Pearl-st., 

S  doors  above  Beekmiin-st.,  New  York. 

Also  an  assoifiment  of  Brass  Force  Pumps  for  Green¬ 
houses,  &c.,  &c.  _ 

MEAD’S  PATENT  CONICAL  PLOW.  ' 

The  Conical  is  undoubtedly  the  best  Plow  for  all  kinds  of 
work,  that  has  ever  been  ofl'ored  to  tiie  Public,  and  we  are 
now  prepared  to  furnish  til em  to  F.ariners  and  the  Trade  at 
same  prices  that  mucli  poorer  ones  we  offered,  and  warrant 
Uiem  in  every  particular.  Send  for  a  Price  List. 

W.  E.  B.'VRRETT  &  CO.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

MOUSE 

Of  best  quality  and  lowest  rates,  lor  sale  by 

JOHN  W.  QUINCY, 

93  William-st.,  New  York. 
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Fairchild’s  Patent  Corn  and 
Pumpkin  Seed  Planter. 

This  machine  is  a  perfect  success,  and 
should  not  be  judged  hy  others,  that  have 
failed  to  give  satisfaction.  It  plants  corn 
and  pumpkin  seed,  both  at  the  same  time 
I'A,  if  desired,  or  either  separately,  and  will 
also  plant  beans,  doing  its  work  evenly 
as  though  by  hand,  and  leaving  the  seed 
covered.  It  can  be  altered  to  plant 
more,  or  less  seed  in  a  hill,  as  may  bede- 
sired,  and  will  do  tlie  work  of  three  or 
lA  four  men.  Being  made  of  Iron  and  Steel, 
'h  it  is  very  durable,  and  will  work  in 
stony  soil  witliout  receiving  injury.  It 
^5  -n'iH  not  clog,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  is 
Bee  from  the  objections  of  other  ma¬ 
chines,  of  which  any  one  will  be  satis¬ 
fied  on  examination.  No  farmer  can 
afl'ord  to  do  withont  it ;  as  it  saves  three- 
fourths  the  labor  of  planting ;  and  the 
use  of  it  for  one  season  will  more  than  repay  its  cost.  It 
weighs  S'A  pounds,  and  costs  but  .$8,  if  purchased  directly  of 
the  makers,  PORTER,  BELONG  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  T., 
or,  VAN  NOSTRANB  &  LYON,  119  Nassan-st.,  New  York. 

GALVANIZED  WIRE 

For  GR.^rR  Arbors,  Fences,  Training  Flow'krs  and 
Vines.  Also  Small  Staples,  Nails,  &c.  These  are  always 
clean,  do  not  soil  the  hands,  or  rnst  and  stain  the  painted 
woodwork,  for  sale  by  liEPPEIlTS  &  CO., 

100  Eccicmaii-st.,  New  York. 
All  kinds  of  Iron  IVork  Galvanized  to  order  and  promptly 
returned,  galvanized  sheet  iron  of  all  sizes  constantly  on  hand. 

Gibbud  Bro.’s  Magic  Grain  Binder, 

for  binding  "Wheat,  Rve,  Oats,  Corn  Stalks,  &c.  "With  this 
Binder  one  man  can  do  the  work  of  two,  and  it  is  also  a 
great  saving  in  grain.  Price  in  large  quantities  $1.2.')  per 
loo.  A  sample  and  Circular  with  particulars  will  be  .sent  to 
any  one  sending  us  1.)  cents.  Send  early  that  your  orders 
may  be  filled  in  time  for  liarvest.  Address 

GIBBUB  BRO.’S,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

TiiiiiiiMe  Paleut  Sale. 

The  entire  patent  for  the  U.  S.  of  H.alsted’s  Improved 
Horse  Hay  Fork.  Already  successfully  introduced,  and  sel¬ 
ling  well.  For  particulars  address 

A.  M.  HALSTEB,  63  Pearl-st.,  Now  York. 


The  attention  of  Farmers,  Agricultural  Societies,  and 
Capitalists  is  respectfully  invited  to  a  simple,  substantial 
and  comparatively  clieap  Board  Fence,  convertible  into  a 
variety  of  neat,  liouse-form,  rainmroof  Shelters,  bv  simply 
doubling  the  panels  together.  A  Fence  in  summer— a  Shel¬ 
ter  in  winter.  Great  inducements  oll'ered  to  Clubs.  Please 
send  for  illustrative  Circular.  II.  C.  FOOTE, 

110  Broadway,  Boom  No.  7,  New  York. 

The  celebrated  cook’s  evaporator 

ANB  CANE  MILLS,  for  sale  by  B.  S.  MESSLER.  Sorgo 
Hand  Book  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

B.  S.  MESSLER,  Agent, 
New  Germantown,  N.  .1. 

HOOK  SET  Patent  “ Snap  & 

Catcu-’eji  ”  Fish 
Hook. - A  per¬ 

fect  trap,  springs 
Sports  and  Boys  all  want 
Send  30  cents  arid  stamp  for 


open  in  the  fish's  moutli. 
them.  More  Agents  wanted, 
two  samide  Hooks,  Terms  and  Trade  Prices  to  JOSEPH 
BRIGGS,  335  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  also  General  A,gent  for  the  new 

Patesst  Animal  Fetters. 

Jiistwliat  every  farmer  needs  to  restrain  horses,  mules  and 
cattle,  when  turned  out  to  pasture.  Price  $3.00  eacli,  $:18.00 
per  dozen.  Orders  promptly  lilled.  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 

We  also  manufacture  Shares  Patent  Horse  Hoes  for  the 
N.  E.  States.  One  season’s  trial  will  convince  any  Farmer 
that  this  is  well  worth  the  price  of  ten  for  working  among 
Corn,  Potatoes,  and  Hoot  Crops,  Send  for  Circular. 

_ _ W  E  BAIUtETT  &  CO-,  Providence,  11. 1. 

THE  “iMEKICAIV  BASKET^CO.,”  ’ 

OF  NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN.,’ 

Manufacture  the  best  ^Market  Basket  for  Strawberries,  &c. 
Send  for  Circulars.  '  _ _ 

Farmers  RESIDING  WHERE  THERE  IS  NO 

Agent  for  the  celebrated,  snlky.  Spring  Wire  Tooth, 
EAGLE  ILAY  RAKE,  patented  1864,  can  obtain  them  direct 
from  tile  Proprietor.  Hundreds  now  in  use.  Operated  by 
the  riglit  foot.  No  gearing,  or  hand  work.  Teetli  novel 
break.  Simple,  durable,  perfect,  and  cheap  Circulars  free 
Address  S.  If.  .lENNINGS,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

All  wishing  good  plants  sec  uiy  adver- 

tisement  in  April  No.  of  AgriouUnrist. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  T, 


4th  Year ! 


Blooming-ton 
240  Acres  I  I 

Apple,  1  and  2  year,  also  1st  class  3  to  5  y'ear  Standard 
Apple ;  bwarf  Apple ;  Standard  .and  Bwarf  Pear, 
PluiTi,  Clierry,  Hale’s  Early  Pcaeli,  Apricot, 
fliulbcrrics.  Currants,  Gooseberry,  Kittatiii- 
uy,  and  other  Blackberries,  Iona,  Israella,  Adirondac,  with 

Seneral  assortment  of  Grapes.  Apple  and  Pear  Root  Grafts, 
nrsery  Stocks,  Cions,  Cuttings,  &c.,  &c.  Osage  Orange, 
fine  1  year,  AVholesale  and  Retail.  Potatoes— Cuzco,  Garnet 
Chili,  Pinkeye  Rnstycoat,  also  Calico,  Early  Goodricli,  Glea¬ 
son. — Evergreens,  very  large  stock,  mostly  medium  and 
smail  sizes.— Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrnlis.  -Roses,  the  very 
largest  and  best  assortment  we  know  of,  over  600  varieties. — 
Bahlias,  Lilies,  Gladiolus,  Tuberoses,  Paeonies  —Green-House 
and  Bedding  Plants — Having  Eight  l.arge  Houses  we  can 
furnish  a  Splendid  Floral  Collection.  Send  2  Red  Stamps 
for  Catalogues.  Address 

F.  K.  PHCENIX, 
Bloomington,  Illinois. 

Adirondac  Grape  Nursery  and 
Vineyard. 

"Wholesale  and  retail.  We  can  furnish  superior  Vines  in 
lara:e  quantities  to  the  trade,  of  th*e  followinc  :  Adirondac, 
Allen’s  Hylwid,  Concord,  Creveling,  Cuvahoga,  Delaware, 
Diana,  Hartford  Prolifle,  Xoiia,  Israella,  ^Iaxataway,  Miles, 
Northern  Muscadine,  Rebecca,  Kogers’  Hybrids.  Gherman  and 
Union  Village.  Also  the  best  Foreign  Varieties,  carefully 

gac}ved  and  forwarded  .bv  Express,  or  by  Mail,  pre*paia. 
end  for  Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue. 

JOHN  W.  BAILEY  &  CO., 

Feb.  1st,  1S66,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

Vines  by 

I  shall  endeavor  to  fill  all  the  orders  that  Iiavebeen  sent 
to  me  this  season,  I  have  not  advertised  for  the  reason  that 
my  stock  was  exhausted  in  the  fall.  Jly  preparations  are 
very  extensive  for  a  large  crop  of  vines  for  next.  fall,  espec¬ 
ially  Concord  layers  (three  acres).  .1. 11.  FOSTER.  Jr., 
Box'660,  West  Newton,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa. 

3000  Standard  Pear  Trees,  2  years,  $33  per  100.  . 

aOOO  Agriculturist  Strawberry,  $4  per  100. 

5000  Trlomplie  de  Gand,  $1  per  100. 

BENJ.  HAINES,  27  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York. 

CHINESE  S5JGAII  CANE. 

Imported  Seed. 

In  consequence  of  so  much  of  tlie  seed  of  tbisvalnable 
plant  tliat  is  raised  in  tliis  country  being  deteriorated  by 
hybridization  with  otlier  varieties,  we  liave  just  imported  a 
supply  from  Messrs.  Vilmorin  &  Co.,  of  Pans,  grown  from 
the  oriioinal  .Koct,  which  maybe  relied  upon  .as  perfecthj 
pure.  It  will  he  mailed  to  any  address  post-paid,  at  tlie 
following  rates;  4  ounces,  2,'i  cents;  8  ounces,  40  cents; 
one  pound,  I.')  cts.  Address  B.  K.  BLISS,  Springlleld,  Mass. 

'  MTIIA  GRANGE  CARROT. 

This  variety  originated  in  this  country  several  years 
since,  and  is  rapidly  gaining  favor  wlierever  known,  and  is 
now  almost  tlie  only  variety  grown  liy  farmers  in  tliis  sec¬ 
tion.  It  resemhics  the  “  Long  Orange  ”  in  shape,  hut  is  su¬ 
perior  to  it  in  every  respect,  being  larger,  better  flavored, 
of  a  deeper  or.ange  color,  and  more  sure  to  produce  a  crop. 
Post-paid  by  mail  as  follows;  4  ounces,  50  cents,  8  ounces, 
80  cents,  one  pound,  $l..iO.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

A  NEW  FORAGE  PLANL  ’ 

Bromn.s  Scbmclcri. — A  new  forage  plant  from  Aus¬ 
tralia,  particularly  recommended  for  resisting  tlie  drouth 
better  than  any  otli‘  r  variety,  and  avill  tlirive  on  any  soil 
except  where  tliere  is  superabundance  of  moisture,  yields  two 
good  crops  in  a  season,  and  is  much  liked  by  cattle  who 
will  walk  over  everything  else  to  reacli  it,  and  will  eat  it 
down  as  close  as  they  can  bite.  One  ounce  packet  for  trial, 
2.)  cents.  Per  pound,  $2..)0.  B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

OSAGE  OIIANGE  SEED. 

A  fresh  supply  just*  arrived  from  Texas.  $2  per  quart,  by 
mail,  $2.2.'). _ B.  K,  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Eirst  Class  Osajs-e  Oraug^e 
Fledg-e  UPlaals, 

Wholesale  and  Retail.  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees,  large  and  small  sizes,  Wilson’s  Early  Blackberry,  Bah¬ 
lias,  Gladiolus,  Tuberoses,  New  Roses. 

Send  red  stamp  for  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plant  Cata¬ 
logue,  just  issueti.  F.  K.  PHOtNIX,  Bloomington,  III. 

Nansemond 
Sweet  Potato  Plants. 

Of  best  quality,  during  May  and 
June.  Put  up  to  carry  safely  long 
distances.  Price.  SCO,  $2.25;— lOOU, 
$.3.50 ;  —  5000,  $15.C0;  —  10,000,  $28.00. 
Tliis  variety  is  successfullv  grown 
at  the  North.  Send  for  our  Circular 
of  directions,  etc.  Address 

Maifi’ray  &  Co,, 

Fosters  Crossings. 
_  Warren  Co.,  Oliio. 

S'WEET  POTATO  PLANTS  safely  packed  and  delivered 
in  New  York  at  $4  per  thousand. — For  .500  plants,  $2.50. 

P.  PHILLIPS,  Matawan, 
Moninoutli  Co.,  N.  J. 

"H"  INN^US  RHUBARB.— 

-ELi  3000  Plants,  $10  to  $15  per  100. 

■Very  fine.  Warranted  true. 

Address  A.  M.  HALSTEB, 

68  Pearhst.,  New  York. 

RANBERRY  PLANTS  IN  ANY  QUANTITY. 

the  best  of  hearers,  largest  and  earliest.  Samples  of 
fruit  and  vines  can  ho  seen  at  41  Park  Row,  N.  Y..  price  $4  to 
$7  per  bbl.,  and  $3  to  $4  porM.  Br.  B.  H.  Stevens,  Essex,  Ct. 

VVEHGIIEEN  t¥eeVB¥'MAIL. 

One  year  Scotch  Pine,  mail  free  for  $2.50  per  100;  $10  per 
500.  THOMAS  MEEHAN,  Germantown,  Pa, 


PIANTS  AMD  BUDBS 

BY  MAIL. 

For  tlie  prices  named  I  will  send  to  any  address,  post-paid, 
tlie  following  named  varieties,  from  my  collection,  lyliich  I 
believe  is  now  by  far  the  largest.in  tlie  country. 


Antirrhinum,  12  distinct  varieties . 30  $3.00 

T>  i  .  cf-t.  pr  set. 

Bonvardias,  3  distinct  v.arieties .  so  7,5 

Cape  Jessamines,  3  distinct  varieties . 30  73 

Carnations,  Monthly,  50  distinct  varieties.  . .  ^30 

Chrysanthemums,  100  distinct  varieties .  25  $->'50 

Bahlias,  100  distinct  varieties .  30  $3  00 

Baphne  Cneornin,  (fragrant  iiardy  Slinib) .  30  $3'00 

Fuchsias,  25  distinct  sorts . '. .  30  ,$:!.00 

ets.  pr  set. 

Geraniums  (Gold  and  Silver  leaved),  7  sorts .  50  $3.00 

pr  cloz. 

Gladiolus,  50  varieties,  mixed . 25  $2.00 

Heliotrope,  12  varieties,  mixed .  25  $2.00 

LantaUa?.  24  distinct  varieties .  30  $3  00 

Pel.argoniiuns,  30  distinct  varieties . .50  $4.50 

Petunias,  12  distinct  (double)  vvarieties .  50.  $l!50 

Plilox,  Hardy.  50  distinct  varieties .  25  $2.50 

Pansies,  100  distinct  varieties, . ; .  13  SI.OO 

Tuberoses  (witli  Essay  On  Cultivation), .  15  .$1.50 

Verbenas,  100  superb  varieties .  15  $1.25 

THE  NEW  PLANTS  OF  IS66- 


AclnTantlis  VersebaffeUii,  New  "White  Pink  “Sarah  How¬ 
ard.”  Double  Petunia  “President  Lincoln,”  Antirrhinum 
“Silver  Belt,”  Lobelia  Snowflake,  and  Geraninm  Cloth  of 
Gold,  $1.00  each,  or  $1.00  for  the  six  varieties.  See  descrip¬ 
tions  in  Catalogue.  Large  orders  sent  by  Express.  Sam¬ 
ples  at  Seed  Store.  G7  Nassau-st.,  New  York* 

PETEli  HENDERSON,  South  Bergen,  N.  J. 


ROSES  FOR  NEKSERYMEM. 

We'oli'er  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  in  2'i  to  3  inch  pots,  de¬ 
liverable  tlie  last  of  Ma}',  at  the  following  low  prices; 
$'20  per  100;  $150  per  1000. 

Tlie  riglit  to  control  selection  of  sorts,  reserved. 

The  assortment  will  include  all  the  best  kinds,  with  many 
new  varieties.  PARSONS  &  CO.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


Superb  Flowerms?  Plants— -By  Mail. 

On  receipt  of  price,  tlie  following  will  he  forwarded,  post- 
ape  paid,  perfectly  protected,  in  lioxes  made  for  the  purpose. 
Being  on  the  line  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  It.  R.,  a  pack¬ 
age  by  tlie  afternoon  mail  would  reacli  a  point  200  or  300 
miles  distant  early  next  moniinn. 

i'Z  'Verbeiias,  most  brilliant  varieties . $1.50. 

G  Monthly  Carnal ioii.s,  very  finest.: _  1.50. 

Any  of  the  following  will  be  sent  at  $2.25  a  dozen. 

SCAKLET  Geraniums.  —  CiiRV'SANTiiKMtr.vis,  verv  finest, 
large  and  small.— Hei.iotuope,  12  varieties.— Fuchsias,  best 
single  and  doulile.— Petunhs,  verv  siiowv.— S.iLvi  as,  sevcF 
al  kinds. — Areratum,  the  plain,  arid  tlie  variegated.— Balm, 
sweet  scented  ;  loaves  variegated  green  and  gold.  Iiardy. — 
L-ant.\nas.  all  the  most  lirillinrit.  —  Pansies,  heantil'rillv 
marked.- liioLETs,  single  and  double.— Loiiei.ias,  very  finb 
for  bedding. — Vkuonicas. 

Honble  Tnln-rosi-s,  all  flowering,  G  for  $1.  i 

Send  your  address  distinctly  to  » 

GEORGE  seen,  South  Amboy,  N.  J.  , 


SolaniiiiH  JasHsiiioities. 

For  Illustration  and  description,  see  Agriculturist  for  De¬ 
cember.  1000  well  rooted  plants,  price  50  cents  each,  O”  o  for 
$1.25.  By  mail,  post-paid. 

J.  MASON,  Agt.,  Sign  of  the  “Good  Samaritan,” 

42  State-st.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

■Washington^,  March  M,  1866. 

Your  plant  arrived  in  perfect  safetv,  and  is  now 
pushing  out  its  new  leaves  in  the  sunshine*  in  ihe  ollice 
window.  The  Solanum  came  in  better  shape  than  any  I  ever 
received  a  plant  before  through  the  mail.  A.  G.  "Wilkinson. 


^ARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS  BY  MAIL, 

pre-paid.  including  all  the  really  valuable  old  sorts 
with,  many  new  and  fine  varieties.  Priced  Catalogues  will 
be  sent  to  any  address.  Agents  ■\Vanted.  B.  M.  \^■ATSO^^ 
Old  Colony  Nurseries  and  Seed  Establishment,  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. 


The  Xenia  Green-House  Stock, 

embracing  rill  varieties,  native  and  exotic — and  all  tlie 
iVursory— are  iio'w  ofl'ered  at  'Wliolesale,  10  per  feiit 
less,  tlian  tlie  standard  rates.  East  or  West.  ’Fo  persons 
ivishing  to  embark  in  the  GREEN-HOUSE  business,  this 
presents  rare  inducements,  and  an  eligible  location  ! 

By  the  surviving  partner,  J.  S.  IVILSON,  Box  258, 

Xenia,  Green  Co.,  Oliio. 


Strawberry  PSants. 

Great  Agricniturist,  the  largest  berry  known,  plants  12  for 
$1;  fifty  for  $3:  one  hundred  for  $5;  or,  $40  per  tlionsand. 
Monitor,  Col  Elsworth,  and  Brooklyn  Scarlet,  $i  per  dozen, 
or  .$3  perlnindred.  Miss  Ida,  $2  per  dozen.  Mead’s  Seedling, 
$3  per  dozen.  Green  Prolific,  $1  per  dozen  ;  $3  per  liundred. 
Bnifalo  Seedling,  $1  per  dozen  ;  $2  per  hundred.  Russell 
and  French’s  Seedling’s,  $1  perlnindred;  $8  per  thousand, 
and  50  other  varieties.  For  particulaivs,  see  April  No.  of 
American  Agriculturist.  Strawberry  plants  may  he  safely 
set  out  up  to  the  first  of  .Tune.  Address 

M'M.  s.  CARPENTER,  156  Reade-st.,  Neiy  York. 


Connecticut  Seed  Leaf  Tobacco  Seed. 

YVARRAXTEI)  GEXL’IXE. 

1  ounce, 25 cents;  4onnces,  75  cts.;  >4poiind.  $1.25  ;  1  pound, 
$2.  By  mail,  post-paid.  .1.  M.ASON.  Agent. 

Sign  of  the  “Good  Samaritan,”  43  State-st.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


“S  £%  POUNDS  CABBAGE,  CARROT, 

-fl- Onion,  Parsnip,  Radish,  Spinacli,  Turnip 
and  all  other  desirable  Garden  Seeds,  in  large  or  small  quan¬ 
tities.  Also  in  Boxes.  "Wholesale  and  Retail"  Catalogues  now 
ready.  Agents  Wanted.  B.  .M.  WATSON.  Old  Colony 

Nurseries  and  Seed  Establishment,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

WiBinijijjstadt  FabDagc. 

Plants  50  cents  per  100 :  $4  per  lOOO. 

SAM’L  L.  ALLEN,  Cinnaminson,  N.  .1. 

QMALL  AMERIC.AN  EVERGREENS  at,  Whole- 
^sale,  by  A.  P.  CII.IP.MAN.  Tree  Bealer,  141  Fulton-st., 
New  York.  Arbor  Yittc,  6  to  13  inches,  $5  per  1,000, 
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DOTY’S 

OLOTHES  AYASHER, 

THE  MOST  POPULAR,  BEST,  AND 

Cheapest  Washing  Machine 


p- 


American  Rnofing  Company. 

This  Roofing  Is  the  lightest  known,  weighing  foiirteeti 
ounces  to  the  yard,  yet  is  warranted  permanent,  and  as  tight 
as  any  Roofing  ever  made. 

It  rolls  up  and  unrolls  like  Oil  Oloth,  is  perfectly  pliable 
and  elastic  in  any  weather,  and  is  a  ready  roo.^n!7,  furnished 
ready  for  use,  and  can  be  laid  down  by  any  sensible  working 
man  according  to  directions  furnished  by  the  undersigned. 

It  is  not  destroyed  by  putting  down ;  when  no  longer  re¬ 
quired  in  one  place,  can  be  taken  up  and  be  put  down  else¬ 
where  as  good  as  new. 

The  Amerienn  Paint,  manufactured  originally  only 
for  use  on  the  Patent  Roofing,^lias  been  tried  exten¬ 
sively  on  other  Roofs,  and  on  Walls,  Fences,  Carts  and  Cars, 
and  has  given  such  extraordinary  satisfaction,  that  it  is  now 
extensively  sold  for  such  purposes.  It  dries  with  a  smooth, 
glossy  surface,  of  a  beautiful  Jlaroon  color,  becomes  very 
hard  by  exposure,  and  will  not  blister  or  crack  either  from 
heat  or  cold.  Printed  Circulars  and  other  information  can 
be  obtained  from  HENRY  SMITH,  Agent, 

91  'Wall-st.,  P.  0.  Box,  1319,  New  York. 


Produce  Cosiimissioii  Mercliaiitf^, 


FOR  THE  SALE  OP 


TO  MRMBRi. 

Poudrette!  Poudrette! 

JOjOOO  Barrels  of  l>odi  Poudrette 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  This  Pou¬ 
drette  has  been  on  the  market  for  2G  years,  and 
has  held  its  place  among  all  other  fertilizers 
as  the  Best  and  Cheapest,  being  sold 
for  $40  per  ton  less  than  other  fertilizers,  with 
just  as  good  results.  It  is  manufactured  from 
the  night  soil  of  New  York  City,  which  the 
subscribers  have  the  exclusive  contract  for 
removing  to  their  works.  Its  chief  recommendations  are  its 
economy,  the  quick  growth  it  gives  to  the  plant,  ripening  a 
crop  from  two  to  three  weeks  earlier,  and  an  increased  yield 
of  50  to  100  per  cent.  It  is  used  most  extensively  upon  Corn, 
Tobacco,  Potatoes,  and  Garden  Vegetables.  Is  perfectly  in¬ 
odorous,  harmless  to  vegetation,  can  tie  applied  directly  to 
the  seed  without  injury,  and  yet  is  as  powerful  as  Peruvian 
Guano,  and  unlike  Guano,  does  not  leave  the  soil  in  an  ex¬ 
hausted  condition.  A  pamphlet  with  the  experience  in  its 
use  of  several  hundred  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  some  of  them  having  used  it  for  over  20  years, 
will  be  sent  to  any  person  applying  to  our  address. 

Price— S3.00  per  Barrel  of  four  Bushels.  Address 

THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,'. 

GG  Courtlandt-st.,  New-Tork. 


EVER  INVENTED. 


It  is  easy  to  operate,  sitting  or  standing;  takes  but  little 
room;  injures  no  garments;  finishes  its  work  in  from  two  to 
four  minutes;  is  durable,  convenient,  aud  the  only  Washing 
Machine  ever  known  that  is  LIKED  THE  BETTEr, 
THE  LONGER  IT  IS  USED. 

Recommended  as  the  Very  [Best  by  Solon  Robinson, 
Orange  Judd,  Prof,  Youmans,  and  many  other  prominent 
men. 

At  the  Great  Eair  of  tlie  American  In.stitute, 
Oct.,  1865,  wlierc  all  tlie  principal  Wasliers 
in  tlic  country  were  al>ly  repee.sentcel,  it  was 
awarded  the  FIRST  PREMIUM. 

On  receipt  of  S23  from  places  where  no  one  is  selling,  we 
will  send  the  Waslier  and  the  famous  Uni-versal 
Clotlies  Wringer,  (and  pay  the  freight  If  within  200 
miles  of  New  Yonc.)  The  Washer  alone  will  be  sent  for 
$14:.  Wholesale  Terms  Circular  sent  free.  Exclusive  right 
of  sale  given  to  the  first  responsible  applicant  from  each 
town.  R.  C.  BROWNING,  General  Agent, 

3‘i  Courtlandt-st.  N.  'if. 

(Opposite  Merchants  Hotel.) 


The  Universal  Clothes  Wringer 


WITH  COG-  WHEELS 

Has  again  taken  the  first;  premium  at 
the  great  Pair  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute;  .also  at  the  State  Fairs  of  New 
York,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  New 
.Terse.v,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Iowa. 

Over  two  hundred  thousand  have 
been  sold,  and  every  purchaser  will 
testify  that  tliey  save  their  cost  in 
clothing  every  year,  besides  saving 
li.alf  the  labor  of  wringing. 

Send  for  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Terms  Circular. 

It.  C.  BROWNING,  Genl.  Agent, 
32  Courtlandt-st.,  (opposite  Merchants  Hotel),  N.  Y. 
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Send  for  Wkkklt  Pkice  Ccbrent,  Marking  Plate  and 
Circular  with  Packing  and  Shipping  directions. 

Country  Consignments  receive  special  attention. 


REFERENCES : 


Beni.  Loder,  Esq..  N.  Y.  |  Hon.  J.  K.  Porter, 

Ex-Pres’t.  Erie  R.  It.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Cragin  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Wm.  S.  Thorn,  Esq.,  N.  Y. 

and  Chicago,  III.  Prest.  NaT  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

King  &  Scott,  Chicago,  Ill.  I  Lane,  Son  &  Co,  N.  Y, 

E.  D.  Hungerford,  Burlington,  Vt. 


GUANO. 


FAR31ERS,  READ! 

The  Excelsior  Poudrette  aud  Pish  Guano  Works, 

Office  and  Depot,  195  Water*st.,  New  York. 

RICABBO  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 

We  are  making  an  extra  fine  Improved  quality  of  Potr- 
DiiKTTE  this  season,  composed  of  Night  Soil,  Urine,  Butch¬ 
er’s  Blood,  Offal,  and  Fish  Ouano,  and  guarantee  it  superior 
in  quality  to  any  other  Fertilizer  in  Market,  and  at  a  much 
lorcer  price.  Farmers  and  Gardeners,  study  your  interest, 
and  use  it.  Price  $2.00  per  Barrel,  and  33  cents  per  Bnshel. 
Call  and  see  us  or  send  for  a  Circular.  Address  or  call  on 
RICARDO  &  CO,, 

195  W.ater-st.,  near  Fulton,  New  York. 
P.  S.— Bo  sure  you  get  the  “Excelsiok.”  “Beware  of 
Frauds  and  Misrepresentations.” 


The  Rumford  Chemical  AVorks  oiler  for  s.ale,  1,200  tons  of 
M’ilson’s  Patent  Aminoniated  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 
This  valuable  Fertilizer  is  made  entirely  from  bone,  and  ni¬ 
trogenous  substances,  and  oil  of  vitriol,  and  Is  compounded 
from  them  in  such  proportions  as  to  make  the  best  possible 
Fertilizer. 

Orders  from  any  part  of  the  country,  except  Maryland,  for 
any  quantity,  will  be  promptly  filled,  if  accompanied  with 
tlie  money,  or  satisfactory  references. 

Citizens  of  Maryland  sliould  address  tlieir  orders  to  Hon. 
Robert  Turner,  Baltimore. 

This  Fertilizer  always  produces  superior  crops  of  Grass, 
Corn,  Wlicat,  Oats,  Barlej-,  Rye,  aud  Buckwheat,  of  Pota¬ 
toes,  Turnips,  and  Beets,  aad  is  most  excellent  for  Trees, 
Shrubs,  and  Vines. 

Price  at  tlie  Works,  for  10  Tons,'or  less,  $00  per  Ton,  A 
liberal  discount  to  dealers. 

GEO.  F.  WILSON,  Treasurer, 

Nos.  58,  59  and  60  Soutli  Water-st., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  B.  LANE,  151  Nassau-st.,  Agent  in  New  York  City. 


BONE  TA-FEU 1 1 

It  is  manufactured  for  and  used  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  Peruvian  guano,  and  judged  by  many 
to  be  fully  equal  to  it.  It  is  sold  at  tlie  low- 
price  of  $40  per  Ton. 

Manufactured  only  bv  the 
LODI  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

66  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York, 
to  whom  all  orders  must  be  addressed. 


KTo.  1  Persiviaii  Crsiaiio, 


PATCNTCOIlfC  AOlUW 

THE 


OiDTIAl 

WRINGER 


Covered  with  Beautiful  White  Duck,  the  Best, 
the  cheapest,  and  most  dur.able,  Cork  Rolls,  Cog  AVheels, 
Galvanized  Iron  Frame.  Depot  of  the  Company,  491  Broad¬ 
way,  New-York.  Price  $8.00.  Agents  aud  Snippers  liberally 
dealt  with.  Send  for  Circular. 

CHALLES^GE  WASHING  MACHSNE. 

AVarraiited  to  AV'ash 
EASIER,  QUICKER  AND  BETTER, 
and  w-iTii  LESS  wear  to  the  clothes  than  auy  other  machine 
or  process. 

Warranted  to  wash 

SIX  SHIRTS  IN'  SEVEN  MINUTES, 

FOUR  SHEETS  IN  FOUR  MINUTES, 
and  other  clothes  in  proportion. 

Weighs  but  30  Its.  Costs  Inil  $7  to  $9. 

Samnle  machines  scut  on  receipt  of  price,  and  money  rc- 
Aiiided  If  they  fail  to  give 

. .  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION. 

Six  Machines  sent  to  one  address  for  the  price  of  five- 

Challenge  Wringer  and  Mangle, 

on 

^  IROXIN'G  MACHIIVE  IiV  ONE. 

A  Perfect  Wrinof.k.  -  Self-adjusting-Malleable  iron 

frame— White  Rolls,  and  a 

Pei'Icct  Ironing  Macliinc 
for  ironing  wmiouT  heat,  ami  as  quickly  as  the  articles 
would  he  run  tlirough  a  Wringer. 

Aoents  Wanted  everywhere. 

Send  enclosing  Stamp  for  Circular,  giving  1000  references 
aud  full  description. 

a.  W.  PALMER  &  CO.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


No.  1  Peruvian  Guano,  also  Baker’s  Island 
and  other  Phospliallc  (Bone)  Guanos  of  the  richest 
quality,  genuine  as  imported,  and  pure  article.  Also  Man¬ 
ipulated  Guano,  consisting  of  No.  1  Peruvian  and 
Baker’s  Island  Guano,  making  a  very  ricli  and  substan¬ 
tial  fertilizer.  F or  sale  in  quantity  to  suit  purchasers  by 

J.  B.  SARDT,  58  South  st.,  cor.  of  Wall,  New  York. 

(A  fair  deduction  made  to  Dealers.) 

For  further  particulars  send  for  Circular. 


AMMONIATED  PACIFIC  GUANO. 

The  attention  of  Farmers  and  Agriculturalists  Is  called  to 
this  article,  as  superior  to  anything  else  ofl'ered  in  the  market. 
Equal  to  Peruvian  Gnaiio,  and  costing  much  less. 

•  We  offer  this  fertilizer  in  lots  to  suit  all  purchasers.  A 
liberal  discount  made  to  the  Trade. 

Pamphlets  with  conics  of  Analysis  by  Dr.  Liebig,  of  Balti- 
timore,  and  Dr.  Jack.son,  Massachusetts  State  Assaver,  and 
testimonials  from  Agriculturalists,  sliowiii.g  Us  value,  and 
dircctious  for  use,  caii  be  obtained  Irom 

J.  O.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Serlino  Aoents, 

131  Pearl-st.,  New-York. 

THE 

BRUCE’8  COMCEMTRATE® 
FERTILIZER. 

I  Made  by  Mr.  Duncan  Bruce,  Is  for  sale  to  tlie  Trade,  by 
GEO.  E.  WHITE  &  CO.,  55  Cliffst.,  New  York. 


BONE 

For  Sale  by  the  Manufacturers.  Pure  Bone  Dust  and  Fresh 
Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime.  Address 

A.  LISTER  &  BROTHER, 
Ceres  MilLs,  Ncvvnrk,  N.  J. 


of  recent  '.importations,  for  sale  by 

£  CHAPMAN  &  VANWYCK, 


Maryland  and  Virginia  Farms  for 
Sale. 

Ow-iu.g  to  the  Civil  War.  fine  Southern  farms  arc  now  offer¬ 
ing  for 'sale  at  reduced  prices,  in  the  most  fertile  portions  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  mildness  of  the  climate  and 
variety  of  productions  oll'er  peculiar  Inducements  to  North¬ 
ern  Farmers. - The  Subscribers  have  constantly  on  hand 

F''arms  improved  and  unimproved.  Dairy,  Fruit  and  Grazing 
Farms,  Country-Seats,  Coal  aud  Timber  Lands,  in  all  sections 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Also  Residences  and  Building  lots  In  and  around  Baltimore 
and  Washington. 

Faithful  and  accurate  descriptions  Can  he  had  by  addres¬ 
sing  JOHN  GLENN  &  CO., 

59  Second-st.,  Baltimore.  ' 


«i;5»KISI01£  FAMM  FAW».— SO.OOO 

Acres,  Franklin  Tract,  at  Newfield,  Gloucester  County, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  Railroad  running  from  Philadelpliia  to 
Cape  May,  30  miles  South  of  Pliiladelpliia— adjoining,  the 
Viiielaud'Tract,  and  2  miles  North  of  the  Vineland  Station— 
for  sale  at  low  prices  and  on  easy  terms,  in  lots  to  suit  pur¬ 
chasers.  Circulars,  with  reports  of  Solon  Robinson,  Hon. 
AVilliam  Parry,  and  others,  with  full  information,  sent  to  ap¬ 
plicants,  IVee.  Address  JOHN  H.  C()FFIN  &  CO.,  New- 
llcld,  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J.  Improved  Farms  also  for  Sale. 


600  Maryland  and  Virginia  Farms 
and  Timbered  Lands. 


Catalogue  Of  Maryland  and  Virginia  I.ands,  with  Geo¬ 
graphical  description  of  Maryland,  for  sale  by  R.  W.  TEM- 
PLEMAN  &  CO.,  Land  Agents,  37  Lexiiigton-st,  Baltimore 
City,  embracing  a  description  of  the  soil  and  products  of 
Maryland.  Send  25  cents  lor  a  copy  of  Catalogue. 


SALE.~A  NOBLE  CHANCE  TO  CULTI- 

E-  vatc  Cranberries ;  30  Acres,  with  20  inches  of  Peat,  very 
easily  cleared,  fine  stream  of  M'ater  running  throng  if. 
Enough  vines  on  tlie  property  to  plant  tlie  whole.  Price 
$2,500^  J.  n.  COFFIN,  Frauklmville,  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 
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VINEIiAJfD 

•pARM  A]\I>  FRUIT  UAHRS,  in  a 

mild  and  healthful  climate.  Thirty  miles  south  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  hy  Railroad,  in  Ne^y  Jersey,  on  the  same  line  of  lat- 


FRANK, 

fearless;  and 
INDEPENDENT  of  PARTY  CONTROL. 


THE 

NEW  YCm.K  TRIBUNE 


Itude  as  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  soil  is  rich  and  productive,  yaryins  from  a  clay  to  a 
sandy  loam,  suitahle  for  Wheat,  Grass,  Corn,  Tobacco,  Fruits 
and  Vegetables.  Tliis  is  a  great  fruit  country.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  Vineyards  and  Orchards  have  been  planted  out  by  ex¬ 
perienced  fruit  growers.  Grapes,  Peaches,  Pears,  &c.,  produce 
Immense  profits.  Vineland  is  already  one  of  tlve  most  beau¬ 
tiful  places  in  tlie  United  States.  The  entire  territory,  con¬ 
sisting  of  forty-five  square  miles  of  land,- is  laid  out  upon  a 
general  system  of  improvements.  The  land  is  only  sold  to 
actual  settlers  with  provision  for  public  adornment.  The 
place  on  account  of  its  great  beauty  as  well  as  other  advan¬ 
tages  has  become  the  resort  of  people  of  taste.  It  lias  in¬ 
creased  five  thousand  people  within  the  past  three  years. 
Churches,  Stores,  Schools,  Academies,  Societies  of  Art  and 
Learning,  and  other  elements  of  refinement  and  culture liave 
been  introduced.  Hundreds  of  people  are  constantly  set¬ 
tling.  Several  liundred  houses  are  being  constructed,  and 
it  is  estimated  tliat  five  hundred  will  be  built  during  thesum- 
mer.  Price  of  Farm  laud,  twenty  acre  lots  and  upward,  $25 
per  acre.  Five  and,  ten  acre,  and  Village  lots  for  sale. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  ripen  earlier  in  this  district  than  in 
any  other  locality  north  of  Norfolk,  Va.  Improved  places 
for  sale. 

Openings  for  all  kinds  of  business.  Lumber  Yards,  Manu¬ 
factories,  Foundries,  Stores,  and  the  like. 

For  persons  who  desire  mild  winters,  a  healtiiful  climate, 
and  a  good  soil,  in  a  country  beautifully  improved,  abound¬ 
ing  in  fruits  and  possessing  all  other  social  privileges,  in  the 
heart  of  civilization,  it  is  wortliy  of  a  visit. 

Letters  answered  and  tlie  Vineland  Rural,  a  paper  giving 
full  information,  and  containing  Reports  of  Solon  Robinson, 
sent  to  applicants. 

Address  CHAS.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland  1’.  0.,  Landis 
Township,  New  Jersey. 

Vrom  Report  of  Solon  Robinson,  Agricultural  Editor 
of  The  Tribune  :  It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  fertile 
tracts,  in  an  almost  level  position  and  suitable  condi¬ 
tion  for  pleasant  farming  that  we  know  of,  this  side  of 
the  Western  Prairies, 

“  P  ARPIS  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  JIaryland.  Circu¬ 
lars  sent  free.  Addrers  REA  &  HUTCHIN,  Cambridge, 
Dorchester  Co.,  Maryland.” 

WORSHIP  IN  THE  SCHOOL-KOOM.  ' 

Wliat  it  is.— A  hand-book  of  devotion  for  Schools  and 
Families. 

What  it  contains.— 354;  Lessons  ;  Each  Lesson 
presents  a  Bible  doctrine,  or  Christian  duty.  Illustrated 
and  enforced  by  selections  of  Scripture ;  also  appropriate 
Psalms  and  Hymns,  with  music  adapted  to  each. 

354  Prayers.— Each  written  for  the  lesson  it  accom¬ 
panies,  by  eminent  and  earnest  Christian  Educators. 

Who  want  the  work;  Tcachei-s,  in  all  our  Col¬ 
leges,  Academies,  Day  Schools,  and  Sunday  Schools. 

Parents,  who  would  add  a  new  charm  to  the  devotions 
of  the  family  circle. 

Pastors,  who  would  study  the  spirit  ot  scores  of  well 
and  widely  known  contributors. 

How  to  get  it.— Apply  to  the  Publishers, 

SCHERMERHORN.  BANCROFT  &  CO., 

130  Grand-st.,  New-York, 

512  Arch-st.,  Philadelphia, 

6  Custom  House  Place,  Chicago. 

For  Circular,  giving  full  explanation  of  work,  and  speci¬ 
men  pages,  address  Rev.  W.  T.  WYLIE,  51  North  Ctii-st., 
Philadelphia.  Price  $2.50. 


THE  EYEMNG  POST. 


NEW-YORK. 


CIIAi^OE  OF  TERMS. 

We  are  gratified  to  announce  that  the  decline  in  the  price 
of  paper  enables  us  to  reduce  our  rates  to  a  very  low  standard. 

We  hope  to  have  the  co-operation  of  our  friends  in  extend¬ 
ing  our  circulation,  as  formerly,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  send 
specimen  copies,  posters  and  blank  lists  to  persons  whoso 
facilities  or  inclination  maj’’  prompt  them  to  get  up  a  Club. 

TERMS— PAYABLE  ALWAYS  IN  ADV^VNCE. 


Evening  Post— Weekly— m.ml  sunscninERs. 


Single  copy,  1  year . $2.00 

Five  copies .  9.00 

Ten  copies,  addressed  to  names  of  subscribers . 17.50 

Twenty  copies,  addressed  to  names  of  subscribers . 31.00 

Ten  copies  to  one  person’s  address . 16.00 

Twenty  copies  to  one  person’s  address . 30.00 

Additions  may  be  made  to  the  club,  at  any  time,  at  club 
rates.  An  extra  copy  will  be  sent  for  each  club  of  ten. 
Evening  Post— Semi- Weekly— m.vh,  subscribers. 

1  cop}’,  1  year . $4.00 

2  copies,  1  year .  7.00 

5  copies  or  over,  for  each  copy .  3.C0 


An  extra  copy  will  be  sent  for  each  club  of  ten  at  these 
rates. 

Evening  Post— Baiiy- by  mail. 

$12  perjvnuum  -,  or  for  any  period  over  a  month  at  same  rate. 


POSTMASTERS  or  others,  acting  as  Club  Agents,  who 
prefer  cash  discounts  instead  of  free  copies,  can  learn  par¬ 
ticulars  on  application. 

CLERGYMEN  arc  supplied  with  the  Daily  paper  at  $10  ; 
Semi-Weekly  at  $3;  or  Weekly  at  $1.50  per  annum. 

Remittances  should  be  made,  if  possible,  by  draft  or 
Post-Office  order,  payable  in  New  York. 


WILLIAM  C.  BRYANT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

41  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

New  Yore,  ApriLTI,  1866. 


FOR  MAY  BEGIAS  A  YEW  YEAR. 


A  Series  of  papei-s  on  RUR.4L  TOPICS,  by  Donald  G. 
Mitchell,  (“  Ik  Marvel,”)  will  be  commenced. in  an  early 
number :  also,  a  Series  by  Dr.  ,1.  G.  Holland,  (“  Timothy 
Titcomb,”)  and  by  Rev.  Dr.  Busiinell. 

TERMS— $3  per  year;  six  copies  for  $15;  tliirteen  for  $30. 
PREMIU.M.— Wiieeler  &  Wilson’s  Sewing  Jlachiiie  for 
twenty  subscribers  f$60). 

C.  SCRIBNER  &  CO.,  New  York,  Publishers. 


EXTRAORDINAHY  INDUCEMENT ! 


THE  LARGEST  AND  CHEAPEST  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE 
WORLD. 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  DAILY,  SEMI- WEEKLY  AND 
WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 


Notwitlistanding  tlie  ’fact  that  tlie  size  of  The  TKinuNE 
has  been  increased  more  than  one  quarter,  tlie  price  will 
remaiu  the  same. 

TERMS. 

WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 


Mail  subscribers,  single  copy,  1  year— 52  nnmhers . $2.00 

Mail  subscribers,  clubs  of  five .  9.00 

Ten  copies,  addressed  to  names  of  subscriher.s . 17.50 

Twenty  copies,  addressed  to  names  of  subscribers . 34.00 

Ten  copies,  to  one  address . 16.00 

Twenty  copies,  to  one  address .  30.00 

An  extra  copy  will  be  sent  for  eacli  club  of  ten. 


.SEMI-WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

JIail  subscribers,  1  copy,  1  year— 104  numbeVs . $4.00 

Mail  subscribers,  2  cop'ies,  1  year— 104  numbers .  7.00 

Mail  subscribers,  5  co^es,  or  over,  for  eacli  copy .  3.00 

Persons  remitting  for  10  copies  $20,  will  receive  an  extra 
copy  for  6  months. 

Persons  remitting  for  15  copies  $45,  will  receive  an  extra 
copy  for  one  year. 


DAILY  TRIBUNE. 


$10  per  annum ;  $5  for  six  months. .  ^ 


TO  ADVERTISERS.  ‘ 


Having  widened  the  columns  of  The  Tribune  we  are  un¬ 
der  the  necessity  of  charging  more,  per  line,  for  advertise¬ 
ments.  In  consideration  of  this  and  tlie  fact  of  the  steadily 
growing  circulation  of  The  Tribune,  we  have  decided  to 
increase  our  rates  to  correspond  witli  the  increased  length 
of  tlie  lines,  and  witli  our  increased  circulation.  Our  adver¬ 
tising  customers  very  well  know  that  The  Tribune  circu¬ 
lates  among  the  best  classes  of  our  citizens,  tliose  most  likely 
to  prove  good  customers;  and  we  believe  tlie  past  experi¬ 
ence  of  advertisers,  wlio  liave  availed  tliemselves  of  The 
Tribune  as  a  medium  througli  wliich  to  reach  customers 
both  in  City  and  Country,  will  warrant  tlieni  in  paying  the 
small  increase  in  our  rates.  Our  new  scale  of  prices  will  he; 

DAILY  TRIBUNE. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  classified  uflder  (difi’erent 
heads,  20  cents  per  line. 

Special  Notices,  on  fiftli  page,  30  cents  per  line. 

Business  Notices,  50  cents  per  line. 

Item  Advertisements,  under  liead  of  “  City  New.s,”  60 
cents  per  line. 

Book  Notices  and  Literaryltems  will  appear  on  tlie  second 
page,  to  ho  followed  by  the  Book  Advertisements.  tVe  be¬ 
lieve  tliat  The  Tribune  lias  always  been  considered  tlie 
very  best  medium  in  which  Publishers  could  advertise,  and 
this  arrangement  will  acid  even  to  its  previous  value. 

Advertisers,  will  see  tliat,  by  tlie  cliangcs  in  making  up  tlie 
paper,  tlieir  announcements  will  he  presented  more  conspic¬ 
uously  to  tlie  reader.  Friends,  we  liave  liitlierto  given  you 
tlie  worth  of  your  money,  and  we  shall  continue  to  do  so. 
Advertising— The  Fruits  ofit  in  The  Week¬ 
ly  Tribune, 


A  few  weeks  since  “The  Manchester  Land  Company  ”  in¬ 
serted  their  advertisement  in  The  Weekly  Tribune,  and  in 
six  other  papers  in  this  State  and  New-England.  Under  date 
of  April  5, 1866,  Mr.  Brown  writes  to  one  of  the  editors  of 
The  Tribune  as  follows ; 


TiHE  BEST,  most  popular,  and  most  success¬ 
ful  periodical  ever  published.  DEMOREST’S  MONTH¬ 
LY  magazine,  universally  acknowledged  tlie  model  par¬ 
lor  Magazine  of  America,  containing  the  best  stories,  best 
fashions,  best  engravings,  best  music,  best  poetry,  best 
household  receipts,  best  model  cottages,  best  paper,  best 
printing,  and  best  in  everytliing  that  is  calculated  to  make 
a  Magazine  entertaining,  useful  and  beautiful.  Yearly,  $3, 
with  a  valuable  premium  to  each  subscriber;  25  subscribers 
secures  a  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewing  Machine ;  15  subscribers 
one  of  Bartlett’s  Elastic  Stitch  Practical  Family  Sewing 
Machines,  the  best,  most  simple,  and  most  practical  Sewing 
Machine  ever  offered.  All  subscriliers,  either  singly  or  in 
clubs,  commencing  ivith  the  January  number,  ivill  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  beautiful  revolving  Gold  Broach,  usually 
I’ctciilcd  At 

^  THE  AGRICULTURIST  and  DEMOREST’S  HONTHLY 
MAGAZINE  together,  furnished  at  $4,  with  the  premiums. 
Address  W.  JENNINGS  DEMOREST,  No.  473  Broadway. 

WORKS  ON  PHONOGRAPHY,  HYDRO- 
PATHY^Phrenology,  Physiology,  Physiognomy, 
Psychology,  Ethnology,  Mechanism,-  Anatomy,  Medi¬ 
cine.  Agriculture,  Education,  &e.,  supplied  hy  Messrs. 
FOAVLER  &  AVELLS,  889  Broadway,  N.  Y.  See  our  Special 
List  of  Private  Medical  AYorks.  Agents  Wanted. 

The  Chiidren  All  Are  Singing 


TSie  Ckarming  Songs  contained  in  the  “  Merry 
Chimes,”  L.  O.  Emerson’s  New  and  Popular  Book  of 
Juvenile  Music,  containing  nearly  two  hundred  pieces, 
every  one  a  favorite.  _  Most  decidedly  the  best  collection 
published,  and  following  in  the  path  of  its  predecessor, 
The  Goltlen  ’Wreath,”  of  which  no  less  than  a 
Quarter  of  a  Million  Copies  have  been  printed.  Price  50 
cents.  Sent  post-paid.  OI.I'VBR  mTSOJV  &  CO., 
Publishers,  Boston. 


f  H’HE  best  book  to  sell, — Agents  find  a 
ready  rale  for  the  indispmsable  HAND  BOOK.  HOW 
TOAATHtE;  HOWTO  TALK;  HOW  TO  BEHAVE,  and 
HOAV  TO  d6  BUSINESS.  One  larg^ilt  vol.  Sent  hr  flret 
post  for  $2.25.  Addrers  FOWLER  &  AVELLS,  No.  389  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


The  game  of  draughts  or  checkers 

Simplified;  Beginners  Sure  Guide -^^each  .50  cts.  Spayth’s 
Draughts  or  Checkers  for  Beginners.  Price  75  cts.  Sent  by 
mall,  post-paid,  by  A,  J.  DUNLAP,  416  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


CLARK’S  SCHOOL  VISITOR 

This  popular  Day  Scliool  Alagazine,  published  Montlily  at 
75  cents  a  year,  filled  with  choice  Original 

Stories,  Poems,  Music,  Dialogues, Sketch¬ 
es  of  Travel,  Natural  History,  Puz¬ 
zles,  Rebuses,  Phonetics,  En¬ 
gravings,  &c.,  &c., 

will  be  sent  one  year  FREE,  to  one  person  who  will  [act 
as  Agent,  at  any  Post  Office  in  the  United  States. 

For  further  particulars,  address  witli  five  cents  for  return 
postage,  J.  W.  DAUGHADAA',  Publisher, 

1308  Chestnut-st.,  Philadelpliia,  Pa. 


Noav  Ready. 

Qoincy  ©bi  ^oilin^  of  Cattle. 

By  Hon.  JOSIAH  QUINCY,  of  Boston. 

New  Edition.  1  Voi.  12rao.  Cloth,  $1.25. 
This  new  edition  of  Mr.  Quincy’s  hook  contains  in  addition 
to  the  Essay  on  Soiling  of  Cattle,  an  Important  Lecture  be¬ 
fore  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society,  full  of  interest¬ 
ing  facts  and  practical  suggestions  to  Farmers,  besides  a 
Memoir  of  Mr.  QUINCY. 

By  his  son,  EDAVARD  QUINCY. 

Copies  sent  free  of  postage  on  receipt  of  price. 

A.  AVILLIAMS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

100  Vfashington-st.,  Boston. 

CONVENTION  CHORUS  BOOK. 

A  collection  of  ANTHEAIS,  CHORUSES,  GLEES  and 
CONCERTED  PIECES,  for  the  use  of  Musical  Conventions, 
Choral  Societies,  &c.,  containing  14  Sacred  and  17  Secular 
pieces  from  Oratorios,  Operas,  &o.  Without  exception  the 
cheapest  hook  of  the  kind  ever  published.  Price  60  cents. 
Mailed  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

DITSON  &  CO.,  Puhlisliers,  Boston. 


SBB  'WHAT  the  Ohio  (March  No.)  and  Pennsylvania 
(April)  School  Journals  say  of  THE  ALPHABET  MADE 
EASY,  19  cents  for  one  cony ;  25  cents  for  2  conics. 

I  Prof.  W.  R.  ’WHITE,  AVheeling,  West  Virginia. 


Dear  Sir:— Tliat  advertisement  has  done  wonders.  I 
have  received  nearly  a  thousand  letters  from  all  the  States 
from  Maine  to  lo-wa,  inquiring  about  the  Manchester  lands, 
asking  terms,  requesting  a  pamplilet,  etc.,  and  uine-tentlis 
of  tliem  commence  with  tlie  ivords,  or  theii;  equivalent: 
“  Having  seen  your  adTcrtisement  in  The  Tribune,  and 
having  also  read  Solon  Robinson’s  descriptions  of  West 
Jersey,  I  write  for  further  information.” 

Tlie  result  of  advertising  in  your  paper  has  been  so  satis¬ 
factory,  tliat  I  have  concluded  it  the  best  econom}'  to  con¬ 
tinue  it  ill  The  Weekly  Tribune,  lioivever  large  tlie  ex¬ 
pense,  and  discontinue  it  in  all  other  papers. 

Tlie  project  of  settling  the  wilderness  of  New-Jersey  is  a 
success  in  which  The  Tribune  may  congratulate  it.self,  as 
otliers  soon  ivill,  for  the  good  work  in  this  cause. 

Respectfully  yours,  Lewis  B.  Broavn. 

THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  lias  a  circulation  larger  than 
tliat  of  any  other  newspaper,  and  a  large  proportion  of  its 
subscribers  take  no  otlier  journal.  The  space  in  this  sheet  al¬ 
lotted  to  advertisements  is  necessarily  limited,  so  tliat  each 
has  the  advantage  of  being  easily  seen,  and  all  are  generally 
read  with  as  much  interest  as  neivs-matter.  Tiiere  is— as 
those  ivho  have  tried  it  know— no  advertising  medium  in 
the  country  so  cheap,  because  there  is  none  so  profitable  to 
the  advertiser.  The  paper  circulates  among  the  industrial 
and  tlirifty  classes— the  Farmers,  Manufacturers,  Mercliants 
and  Afschaiticsof  the  country— .and  is  carefully  read  hy  their 
Avivcg  and  daughters.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  eacli  advertise¬ 
ment  in  it  is  read  every  iveek  hy  not  less  tlian  lialf  a  inilliou 
of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  people.  He  who  makes  ids 
business,  ills  merchandise,  or  ills  manufactures,  known  to 
this  immense  number,  scettered  all  over  the  loyal  States, 
cannot  fail  to  do  so  tohisoivn  manifest  and  great  advantage. 

Ordinary  Advertising- $1  a  line  each  insertion. 

iTfiM^-in  The  News  Column— $1.59  a  line  each  insertion. 

NOTHING  INSERTED  FOR  LESS  THAN  $5. 

No  less  hy  the  quarter  or  year. 

Address  THE  TRIBUNE,  NO.  154  l^assau-st.,  New  York, 
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AMERIOAlSr  AG-EICULTUmST. 


[Mat, 


book: 

AND  PERIODICALS 

ON 

Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Domestic  Economy,  etc., 

PUBLISHED  BY 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 


No.  41  Park  Row,  New-York. 


ORANGE  JUDD, 


LUCIUS  A.  CHASE. 


Messrs.  Judd  &  Co.  resp&et/uUy  (i')i/rbOun&&  tTi/dt  lAep  dre  'Proprietors 

of  the  Stereotype  corbS  fleetrotype  Plcotes^  witk  0opy-riy7its  coroS  Q^utJvors^ 
0orbtr(iets^  of  OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  S^ooh^  oro  AGKICULTUKE,  HORTICULTURE,  DO¬ 
MESTIC  ECOHOMY,  ete. 

Several  valuable  new  books  are  now  in  press,  and  others  will  be  issued  from  time  to  time. 
iS”  Usual  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

JVew  ISooks  just  come  from  the  Press  t 

aUINBY’S  MYSTERIES  OF  BEE-KEEPING, .  . .  (Newly  written  throughout.)  $1  50 

BRECK’S  NEW  BOOK  OF  FLOWERS,.. . . . :. . .  . 12mo,  480  pp.  Beveled  Boards,  1  75 

RIVER’S  MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN...... . . . . . i2mo,  m  pp.,  i  oo 

MY  VINEYARD  AT  LAKEVIEW.......  . . . . . . . .  125 

SAUNDER’S  DOMESTIC  POULTRY .  . . New,  Revised  Edition.  12mo.  Paper,  40c.  Cloth,  75 

PERIODICALS. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household, . {Per  Annum,)  50 

A  large  Monthly  Journal,  Thirty-two  Quarto  pages,  profusely  illustrated  with  interesting  and  instructive  Engravings, 
and  containing  a  great  amount  of  Plain,  Practical,  Reliable  Information  for  the  PARM,  the  GARDEN,  and 
the  HOUSEHOLD,  including  a  Pleasing  and  Instructive  Department  for  CHILDREN  and  YOUTH. 

’Previous  Volumes,  XVI  to  XXIV,  (185G  to  1865,)  inclusive,.. ...  .(Unbound,  each  75) . Neatly  Bound,  Pae/i,  2  50 


AMERIKANISCHER  AGRICULTURIST,  (German,)..  . . . . ..........(Per  Annum,)  $i  50 

A  German  Edition,  containing  the  principal  Articles  and  Illustrations  of  the  English  Edition  of  the  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST :  With  an  additional  Special  Department  edited  by  Hon.  Friedrick  Munch,  of  Missouri.  This  is 
of  great  value  to  all  German  Cultivator.s,  and  particularly  so  to  those  more  recently  coming  here  from  the  Old  World. 

Previous  Volumes,  XVIII  to  XXIV,  (1859  to  1865,)  inclusive, ...  .(Unbound,  $1  76  each). ....  .Neatly  Bound,  Pach,  2  50 

RURAL  ANNUAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  DIRECTORY  for  1866.  By  Joseph  Harris,  Editor  of 

late  of  the  GENESEE  PARMER,  and  now  connected  with  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  Illustrated.  This 
book  contains  a  complete  Calendar  for  every  month  in  the  year,  together  with  a  great  many  short  and  very  valuable 
articles,  on  a  variety  of  subjects  of  interest  to  the  Farmer,  Fruit-grower,  and  Horticulturist;  a  corrected  list  of  Nur¬ 
serymen,  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  and  of  some  of  the  principal  dealers  in  Agricultural  Implements,  etc.,  etc., .  25 

Four  Numbers  in  one  volume, . . . doth,  1  25 

ANNUAL  REGISTER  OF  RURAL  AFFAIRS.  By  J.  J.  Thomas,  illustrated.  Containing  practical 

suggestions  for  the  Farmer  and  Horticulturist,  and  embellished  with  many  beautiful  engravings, .  30 

Three  Numbers  in  one  volume, . cloth,  1  50 


8^  On  receipt  of  price,  an^  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent,  pre-paid,  to  any  Post-Office  in  the  United  States  or 
Territories,  excepting,  at  present,  those  points  which  are  only  reached  by  the  Overland  Mail  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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Orange  ^udd  4*  C^o.,  Jlgricultwral  JBoolc.  Publishers^  41  Park  Mow^  JVew-Y^ork, 


Animals. 


BOOKS. 


RETAIL  PRICE. 


00 


(See  also  below :  Bees,  Cattle,  Dogs,  Hogs,  Horses,  and  Sheep.) 

Allen’s  Domestic  Animals,  . . . . ....$1 

A  History  and  Description  of  the  HORSE,  MULE,  CATTLE,  SHEEP, 
SWINE,  POULTRY,  and  FARM  DOGS,  with  directions  for  Breeding, 
Crossing,  Roaring,  Feeding,  and  Preparation  for  Market,  with  their 
DISEASES  and  REMEDIES.  By  R.  L.  Allen.  Cloth,  12mo,  227  pp. 

Food  of  Animals, . . .  1  00 

Experimental  Researches  on  the  Food  of  Animals,  the  value  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  for  feeding  and  fattening  purposes,  with  remarks  upon  the 
food  of  Man  :  being  details  of  important  experiments  made  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government.  By  Robert  Dondas  Thompson,  M.D.  Cloth,  12mo, 

172  pp. 

American  Bird-Fancier, . paptr,  30 

Field,  Cage,  and  House-Birds,  breeding,  rearing,  etc.  12mo,  107  pj). 

Saunders’s  Domestic  ’Bovlixy,  {Revised  and  Enlarged,) .  75 

A  Now  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Preferable  Breeds  of  Farm-Yard 
Poultry^  their  History  and  Leading  Characteristics  ;  with  Complete  In¬ 
structions  for  Breeding  and  Fattening,  including  Preparing  for  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Poultry  Shows,  etc.  Very  fully  illustrated.  By  Simon  M. 
Saunders.  i2mo,  104  pp.  Paper,  40c. ;  cloth,  75c. 


Architecture. 


(See  also  Landscape  Gardening  below.) 

Allen’s  Rural  Architecture, . . . 1  50 

Practical  Directions  and  Suggestions  for  Construction  oP  convenient 
FARM-HOUSES,  COTTAGES,  and  OUT-BUILDINGS,  includujg 
Barns,  Stables,  Sheds,  Carriage  and  Wagon-Houses,  Work-Shops, 
Wood-Houses,  Ash  and  Smoke-Houses,  Ice-Houses,  Poultry  and  Bee- 
Houses,  Dove-Cotes,  etc.,  together  with  directions  for  the  gardens 
and  grounds  ;  useful  and  ornamental  Domestic  Animals,  etc.  By  Hon. 

Lewis  F.  Allen,  Editor  “  American  Herd-Book,”  etc.  Cloth,  12mo, 

378  pp. 

Bees. 

Q,uinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping, . 

Fewly  written  throughout,  containing  the  results  of  thirty-five  years 
of  successful  experience,  with  full,  plain,  and  practical  Directions  for 
all  details  of  Bee  CuUtire ;  including  also  a  Description  and  Manner 
of  Using  the  Movable  Comb  asnd  Box  Hives,  with  the  most  approved 
modes  of  Propagating  and  Treating  the  Italian  Bee,  etc.,  etc.,  with 
numerous  illustrations.  By  M.  Qlinby,  Practical  Bee-keeper. 


1  50 


Cattle. 


Dadd’s  American  Cattle-Doctor, . . —  1  50 

To  Help  Every  Man  to  be  his  own  Cattle-Doctor.  A  work  by  Geo.  H. 

Dadd,  M.D.,  Veterinary  Practitioner;  giving  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  for  preserving  the  Health  and  Curing  the  Diseases  of  OXEN, 
COWS,  SHEEP,  and  SWINE,  with  a  great  variety  of  original  Recipes, 
and  valuable  information  on  Farm  and  Dairy  Management.  12mo,  359  pp. 

Guenon’s  Treatise  on  Milch  Cows, .  75 

An  interesting  work,  giving  new  and  peculiar  directions,  and  many 
illustrative  engravings,  for  determining  by  natural  marks  or  external' 
signs,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  milk  a  cow  will  give,  length  of  time 
she  will  continue  in  milk,  etc.,  with  introductory  remarks  of  forty 
pages  on  the  Cow  and  Dairy.  Sixty-third  thousand.  8vo,  88  pp. 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle, . . . 1  50 

Being  a  treatise  on  their  Breeds,  Management,  Diseases  ;  a  full  his¬ 
tory  of  the  various  races  ;  their  origin,  breeding,  and  merits ;  their 
capacity  for  Beef  and  Milk.  By  W.  Youatt  andW.  C.  L.  Martin.  A 
complete  guide  for  the  Farmer,  the  Amateur,  and  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
with  many  Illustrations.  Edited  by  Ambrose  Stevens.  Cloth,  12mo, 

469  pp. 


Cranberries. 


Eastwood’s  Complete  Cranberry  Manual, . 

Giving  directions  for  the  cultivation  in  different  localities,  with  illustra¬ 
tions  and  descriptions  of  varieties.  By  Benj.  Eastwood.  Cloth,  12mo, 

120  pp. 


75 


Dogs. 


Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun, . 

“A  Few  Loose  Chapters  on  Shooting,”  with  some  Anecdotes  and  Inci¬ 
dents,  Note.s  on  Guns,  Choosing  and  Training  Dogs  ;  about  Game,  etc. 
By  J.  J.  Hooper,  Montgomery,  Ala.  Neat  paper  covers  ;  12mo,  105  pp. 

Richardson  on  Dogs, . Bound,  60  cents  . .  .Paper, 

Or,  Dogs  ;  Their  Origin  and  Varieties.  Directions  as  to  their  Man¬ 
agement,  Simple  Instructions  for  Treatment  under  Disease,  etc.,  etc., 
with  numerous  engravings.  By  H.  D.  Richardson,  author  of  sundry 
works  on  animals.  12ino,  127  pp.  Neat  paper  covers,  30c. ;  bound,  COc. 


30 


30 


Farm  Books. 


50 


Cotton. 


Cotton-Planter’s  Manual, . . .  1 

This  is  the  only  popular  work  published  on  the  subject.  It  is  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  facts  from  the  best  authorities  on  the  CULTURE  OF  COT¬ 
TON,  its  Natural  History,  Chemical  Analysis,  Trade,  and  Consump¬ 
tion,  with  a  history  of  Cotton  and  the  Cotton-Gin.  Cloth,  12mo, 
320  pp. 


50 


American  Farm-Book,  (H  I-'-  Allen,).  . . 1 

Or  a  Compend  or  American  Agriculture  ;  Being  a  Practical  Treatise 
on  Soils,  Manures,  Draining,  Irrigation,  Grasses,  Grain,  Roots,  Fruits, 
Cotton,  Tobacco,  Sugar-Cane,  Rice,  and  every  Staple  Product  of  the 
United  States  ;  with  the  best  metliods  of  Planting,  Cultivating,  and 
Preparation  for  Market.  Over  one  hundred  engravings.  Cloth,  12mo, 

325  pp. 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy, . 1  60 

Rural  Economy  in  its  relations  with  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Meteorol-  . 
ogy ;  or  Chemistry  Applied  to  Agriculture  in  the  Principles  of  Farm 
Management,  the  Preservation  and  Use  of  Manures,  the  Nutrition  and 
Food  of  Animals,  and  the  General  Economy  of  Agriculture.  By  J.  B. 
Boussingault,  Member  of  Institute  of  France,  etc.  Translated,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  George  Law,  Agriculturist.  Cloth,  12mo, 

507  pp. 

French’s  Farm  Drainage, . 1  50 

The  Principles,  Process,  and  Effects  of  Draining  Land  with  Stones, 

Wood,  Drain-Plows,  Open  Ditches,  and  especially  with  Tiles  ;  includ¬ 
ing  Tables  of  Rainfall,  Evaporation,  Filtration,  Excavation,  Capacity 
of  Pipes,  cost  and  number  to  the  acre.  With  over  100  illustrations. 

The  best  work  on  Draining  published.  By  Judge  French,  of  New- 
Hainpshire,  President  of  Ma.-;s.  Agricultural  College.  Cloth,  12mo, 

3S4  pp. 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry, . 1  75 

Lectures  on  the  Application  oe  Chemistry  and  Geology  to  Agri¬ 
culture.  New  edition,  with  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Author’s 
Experiments  in  Practical  Agriculture.  By  the  late  Jas.  F.  W.  John¬ 
ston,  M.A.,  F.R.SS.  L.  and  E.,  etc.,  etc.  Tliis  is  an  American  edition 
of  the  large  and  extensive  English  work.  Clotli,  largfc  12mo,  709  pp. 

Norton’s  Elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture, .  75 

A  valuable  and  popular  treatise  on  the  Connection  between  Science 
and  the  art  of  Practical  Farming.  By  the  late  Joun  P.  Norton,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Scientific  Agriculture  ill  Yale  College.  Cloth,  12mo,  218  pp. 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres,  and  the  Money  we  made  by  it,  30 

From  the  Twelfth  London  Edition,  with  an  Introduction  for  tlie  Amer¬ 
ican  Edition.  This  work  has  already  had  an  immense  sale,  both  in 
England  and  in  this  country.  It  is  written  by  a  lady,  and  while  con¬ 
veying  many  useful  suggestions,  it  has  almost  the  interest  of  a  romance. 

12mo,  126  pp.  New  Edition.  Price  in  neat  paper  covers,  30c.;  bound,  60c. 

Pedder’s  Land-Measurer  for  Farmers, .  60 

A  convenient  Pocket  Companion,  showing  at  once  the  contents  of  any 
piece  of  land,  when  its  length  and  width  are  known,  up  to  1 500  feet 
either  way,  with  various  other  useful  farm  tables.  Cloth,  18mo,  144  pp. 

Todd’s  Young  Farmer’s  Manual  and  Work-Shop, . .  .$1  50 

The  most  valuable  and  practical  work  before  the  public  as  a  guide  to 
the  various  Farm  Operations,  including  the  mechanical  part  of  agri¬ 
culture,  farm  implements,  edge  tools  and  how  to  put  them  in  order, 
fencing,  gates,  building,  etc.,  etc.  By  S.  Edwards  Todd,  a  practical 
Farmer.  Thoroughly  illustrated  with  engravings.  Cloth,  12mo,  459  pp. 


On  receipt  of  the  price,  any  of  the  above  books  wili  be  sent,  pre-paid,  to' any  Post-Office  in  the  United  States  or 
Perritories,  excepting  at  present,  those  points  which  are  only  reached  by  the  Overland  Mail  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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Ormigc  JmUl  €0.,  Jlgricultural  Mook,  Publishers^  41  Park  Row^  JVew~Pork. 


Flax  Culture.. 


50 


A  new  and  very  valuable  worh,  consisting  of  full  directions,  from  selec¬ 
tion  of  ground  and  seed  to  preparation  and  marketing  of  crop,  as  given 
by  a  number  of  experienced  growers.  8vo,  paper. 


Flowers. 


30 


75 


American  Eose  Culturist,  (including  the  Dahlia,) . . . 

Being  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Cultivation,  and  Man¬ 
agement  of  THE  EOSE,  to  which  are  added  full  directions  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Dahlia.  In  neat  paper  covers.  12mo,  96  pp. 

Breck’s  Hew  Book  of  -  ■■■■  -Entirely  new.  Illustrated,  1 

In  which  are  described  the  various  Hardy  Herbaceous  Flowers,  An¬ 
nuals,  Shrubby  Plants,  and  Evergreen  Trees,  with  Directions  for  their 
Cultivation.  By  Joseph  Bbeck,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  former  editor  of 
Kew-Eiujland  Farmer,  and  Horticultural  Begister.  Cloth,  12mo,  895  pp. 

Bnist’s  American  Flower-Garden  Directory, . 1  50 

Containing  Practical  Directions  for  the  Culture  of  Plants  in  the  Flower- 
Garden,  Hot-House,  Green-House,  Eooms  or  Parlor-Windows,  FOE 
EVEEY  MONTH  IN  THE  YEAE  ;  with  descriptions  of  most  desirable 
plants,  soils,  transplanting,  erecting  a  Hot-House,  a  Green-House,  lay¬ 
ing  out  a  Flower-Garden,  etc.,  etc.  By  Eobert  Buist,  a  practical  Nur¬ 
seryman  and  Seed-Grower  of  Philadelphia.  Cloth,  12mo,  342  pp. 


Fruits. 


Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide, .  75 

Intended  Especially  fob  tub  American  Climate  ;  being  a  Practical 
Treatise,  with  Engravings,  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape-Vine  in  each 
Department  of  Hot-House,  Cold  Grapery,  etc. ;  with  Plans  for  the 
Construction  and  Heating.  By  Wm.  Choblton.  Cloth,  12mo,  204  pp. 

Cole’s  American  Fruit  Book, . . . . —  75 

Containing  Directions  for  Eaising,  Propagating,  and  Managing  Fruit- 
Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants,  with  descriptions  of  the  best  varieties  of 
fruit,  etc.  18mo,  288  pp. 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit-Grower’s  Guide, . .  1  50 

The  previous  Edition  of  this  Work  was  Thoroughly  Eevised  ;  embrac¬ 
ing  all  the  new  and  valuable  Fruits,  with  the  latest  improvements  in 
their  Cultivation  ;  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Western  Fruit- 
Growers  ;  full  Illustrations.  By  F.  R.  Elliott,  of  Ohio.  Cloth,  12mo, 

508  pp. 

Field’s  Pear  Culture, . 1  25 

The  Pear  Garden  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Propagation  and  Cultivation  of 
the  Pear  Tree,  with  instructions  for  Management  from  the  Seedling  to 
the  Bearing  Tree.  By  Thom.as  W.  Field.  Illustrations.  Cloth,  12mo, 

286  pp. 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist, . . . .  1  50 

This  is  the  latest  and  most  practical  work  issued  on  the  Culture  of  the 
Hardy  Grapes,  with  full  directions  for  all  departments  of  Propagation, 
culture,  etc.,  with  one  hundred  and  five  excellent  engravings,  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  various  operations  of  Planting,  Training,  Grafting,  etc.  By 
Andrew  S.  Fuller,  Practical  Horticulturist.  Cloth,  12mo,  262  pp. 

Fuller’s  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist, . .  paper,  so 

A  new,  practical  little  work,  meeting  with  universal  favor.  It  gives  a  full 
list  of  varieties,  down  to  the  latest  valuable  seedlings.  Paper,  12mo,  48  pp. 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview, . .  —  1  25 

An  account  of  the  failures  and  successes  of  a  Western  grape-grower. 

The  work  is  in  the  pleasing  form  of  a  narrative,  and  describes  the 
methods  practiced  at  the  West  in  a  clear  and  easily  understood  man¬ 
ner.  12mo. 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture, .  75 

A  Manual  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Strawberry  ;  with  a  Description 
of  the  Best  Varieties.  Also,  Notes  on  the  Ea.spberry,  Blackberry,  Cur¬ 
rant,  Gooseberry,  and  Grape.  By  R.  G.  Pardee.  Cloth,  12mo,  157  pp. 

The  Miniature  Fruit  Garden, .  1  00 

By  Thomas  Rivers.  This  is  a  little  treatise  by  the  veteran  English 
promologist ;  it  is  a  clear  and  minute  account  of  the  methods  followed 
in  the  garden  culture  of  all  kinds  of  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Carefully  re¬ 
printed  from  the  thirteenth  London  edition,  with  all  the  illustrations. 

12mo.  Pp.  132.  Cloth,  with  beveled  boards. 


Gardening. 

Buist’ s  Family  Kitchen-Gardener, . 1  00 

An  excellent  Practical  work,  Containing  Plain  and  Accurate  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  all  the  Different  Species  and  Varieties  of  Culinary  Vegetables, 
with  their  Botanical,  English,  French,  and  German  Names,  alphabetic- 
ally  arranged ;  with  full  Directions  for  the  Best  Mode  of  Cultivating 
.  them  in  the  Garden  or  under  Glass.  By  Robert  Buist.  Cloth,  12mo, 

216  pp. 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener, .  75 

A  Treatise  on  the  Laying  Out  and  Management  of  Gardens.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  CoBBETT.  Though  an  old  work,  it  is  one  which  will  find  a  place 
in  every  considerable  library,  as  the  production  of  a  remarkable  man. 

While  it  is  marked  by  the  author’s  peculiarities,  it  is  so  full  of  plain 
common-sense,  that  it  is  worthy  of  being  kept  in  print.  Cloth,  12mo, 

230  pp. 


Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book, . 

Directions  for  the  forming  and  management  of  the  Kitchen  Garden,  the 
culture  and  use  of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  and  Medicinal  Herbs.  Cloth, 
ISmo,  306  pp. 

Green  and  Hot-Houses. 

Leuchars’  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses, .  1 

GREEN-HOUSES,  GRAPERIES,  etc.,  etc.,  and  how  to  Ventilate  them. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  engravings.  By  Robert  B.  Leuchars,  Gar¬ 
den  Architect.  This  is  the  only  work  published  in  this  country,  spe¬ 
cially  devoted  to  this  subject.  Cloth,  12mo,  366  pp. 

Hedges,  Etc. 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens, . 1 

This  is  the  only  book  wholly  devoted  to  the  cultivation,  pruning,  and 
management  of  plants  suitable  for  American  hedging,  especially  the 
Macliira,  or  OSAGE  ORANGE  ;  illustrated  with  engravings  of  plants, 
implements,  and  processes  ;  to  which  is  added  a  Treatise  on,  Evergreens, 
their  varieties,  propagation,  culture,  etc.  By  J.  A.  Warder.  12mo,  291  pp. 


60 


50 


50 


Hogs. 


Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog,.. — . . 1  00 

A  treatise  on  the  breeds,  management,  and  medical  treatment  of 
Swine,  with  directions  for  salting  pork  and  .curing  bacon  and  hams. 

By  Wm.  Youatt,  V.S.,  and  W.  C.  L.  Martin.  American  edition,  edited 
by  Ambrose  Stevens.  Illustrated  with  engravings.  Cloth,  12mo,  231pp. 


Hop 


Culture, . (A-.,,) 

Practical  Details  fully  given,  from  the  Selection  and  Preparation  of 
the  Soil,  Setting  and  Cultivation  of  the  Plants,  to  Picking,  Drying, 
Pressing,  and  Marketing  the  Crop.  Plain  Directions  by  Ten  Experi¬ 
enced  Cultivators.  Illustrated  with  over  forty  engravings.  Edited 
by  Prof.  George  Thurbeb,  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
8vo,  paper. 


40 


Horses. 


Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers,  . . . 1  75 

This  is  the  best  practical  work  on  the  Horse  prepared  in  this  country. 

A  Complete  Manual  for  Horsemen,  embracing  :  How  to  Breed  a 
Horse  ;  How  to  Buy  a  Horse  ;  How  to  Break  a  Horse  ;  How  to  Use  a 
Horse  ;  How  to  Feed  a  Horse  ;  How  to  Physic  a  Horse  (Allopathy  or 
Homoeopathy  ;)  How  to  Groom  a  Horse  ;  How  to  Drive  a  Horse ;  How 
to  Ride  a  Horse,  etc.,  and  Chapters  on  Mules  and  Ponies,  etc.  By 
the  late  Henra' William  Herbert  (Frank  Forester.)  Beautifully  Il¬ 
lustrated  throughout.  Cloth,  12mo,  425  pp. 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse-Doctor, . 1  50 

Containing  Practical  Observations  on  the  Causes,  Nature,  and 
Treatment  of  Diseases  and  Lameness  of  Horses  ;  embracing  the  most 
recent  and  approved  Methods,  according  to  an  enlightened  system  of 
Veterinary  Practice,  for  Preservation  and  Restoration  of  Health.  Illus¬ 
trated.  By  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  M.D.,  Veterinary  Surgeon.  Cloth,  12mo, 

432  pp. 


Dadd’s  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Horse, . 3 

A  very  large  Octavo,  containing  Twenty  full-page  Anatomical 
Illustrations  ;  with  Instructions  in  Dissection,  and  mode  of  making 
Anatomical  Preparations,  and  a  Glossary  of  Veterinary  Technical¬ 
ities,  Toxicological  Chart,  and  Dictionary  of  Veterinary  Science. 


50 


On  receipt  of  the  price,  any  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent,  pre-paijd,  to  any  Post-Office  in  the  United  States  oi 
Territories,  excepting,  at  present,  those  points  which  are  only  reached  by  the  Overland  Mail  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  ^ 
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Stewart’s  Stable  Book,  1  50 

A  treatise  on  the  management  of  horses,  in  relation  to  stabling,  groom¬ 
ing,  feeding,  watering,  and  ^yorking,  construction  of  stables,  ventila¬ 
tion,  appendages  of  stables,  management  of  the  feet  and  of  diseased 
and  defective  horses.  By  John  Stbwabt,  Veterinary  Surgeon.  With 
Notes  and  Additions,  adapting  it  to  Americ&  food  and  climate.  By  A.  B. 

Allen,  former  Editor  of  American  Agriculturist.  Cloth,  12mo,  878  pp. 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse, . . .  1  50 

The  Structure  and  Diseases  of  the  Horse,  Bemedies,  Buies  to  Buyers, 
Breakers,  Shoers,  etc.  Youatt’s  work  somewhat  simplified  and 
brought  down  by  W.  C.  Spooner,  M.B.C.  V.S.  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  an 
account  of  the  Breeds  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas,  by  Hon.  Henry 
S.  Eandall.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings.  Cloth,  12mo,  483  pp. 

Cole’s  American  Veterinarian,- . .  75 

Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals,  showing  the  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Be- 
medies,  and  rules  for  Mestoi'ing  and  Preserving  Health  by  good  manage¬ 
ment,  with  directions  for  Training  and  Breeding,  By  S.  W.  Com. 

Cloth,  18mo,  288  pp. 

House-Keeping. 

Skillful  Housewife,  — .  75 

Or,  Complete  Guide  to  Domestic  Cookery,  Taste,  Comfort,  and  Econ¬ 
omy,  embracing  659  Recipes,  with  many  valuable  hints  pertaining  to 
household  duties,  the  care  of  health,  ^Education  of  Child/ren,  Gardening, 

Birds.  By  Mrs.  L.  G.  Abell.  Cloth,  12mo,  216  pp. 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening  and  Rural  Architecture.  6  60 

The  most  complete  and  valuable  work  ever  issued  on  Landscape  Gar¬ 
dening  in  North- America,  for  the  Improvement  of  Country  Residences  ; 
containing  full  Directions  for  every  thing  connected  with  Laying  out 
and  adorning  the  Rural  Home,  the  Grounds,  the  Gardens,  the  Build¬ 
ings,  the  Trees  and  Plants,  etc.,  with  principles  of  taste  so  stated  as  to 
adapt  the  work  to  all  classes.  Splendidly  Illustrated  with  many  Steel 
and  fine  Wood  Engravings.  By  the  late  A.  J.  Downing.  New  Edition, 
Enlarged,  Newly  Illustrated  and  Revised,  with  Supplement,  by  Henet 
WiNTHBOP  Saboent.  Octavo,  534  pp.  Extra  cloth,  gilt,  beveled  bds. 

Manures. 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual,  —  . . . . . 1  25 

A  Manual  for  Farmers  ;  treating  of  Soils,  Manures,  Composts,  etc.,  and 
especially  of  the  important  subject  of  using  MUCK,  the  great  nat¬ 
ural  fertiliser  of  the  country.  By  Samuel  L.  Dana.  Cloth,  12mo,  312  pp. 


Rabbits. 


Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier, ..............  ..................  30 

Breeding,  Rbabing,  Feeding,  and  General  Management  of  Rabbits : 
their  Diseases  and  Remedies  ;  Full  Directions  for  the  Construction  of 
Hutches,  Rabbitries,  etc. ;  Recipes  for  Cooking  and  Dressing  for  the 
Table.  Numerous  Illustrations.  By  C.  N.  Bement,  author  of  Poul¬ 
terer's  Companion,  etc.  12mo,  101  pp.,  in  neat  illustrated  paper  covers. 


Onion  Culture. 


Onions :  How  to  Raise  them  Profitably, . . . . .  20 

Being  the  Practical  Details,  from  Selection  of  Seed  and  Preparation 
of  Ground  to  Harvesting  and  Marketing  the  Crop,  given  very 
plainly  by  Seventeen  Practical  Onion  Crowers  of  long  experience, 
residing  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  No  more  valuable  work  of 
its  size  was  ever  issued.  Octavo,  33  pp.  Neat  paper  covers. 


Sheep. 


00 


Randall’s  Fine-Wool  Sheep  Husbandry,  .................  1 

Giving  Prominent  Characteristics  of  Difierent  Breeds ;  Principles  of 
breeding  correctly ;  practical  and  concise  rules  for  Selecting  the  Best, 
and  making  the  best  Crosses  for  Wool  and  Mutton.  By  Hon,  Henry 
S.  Randall,  LL.D.  12mo,  189  pp. 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry, — .............. ............  1  50 

With  an  account  of  the  different  Breeds  of  Sheep  ;  Selecting  the  Best 
for  Wool  and  for  Mutton;  Rules  for  Crossing;  Practical  Details  for 
Rearing;  Summer  and  Winter  Management ;  Treating  Diseases;  with 
New  Chapters  by  Henry  S.  Randall  and  G.  W.  Kendall  on  Sheep  Hus¬ 
bandry  in  Texas,  with  Portraits  of  different  Breeds,  Illustrations  of 
Sheep  Folds,  and  other  Articles  in  Sheep  Husbandry.  Octavo,  338  pp. 


Youatt  on  Sheep,  • .  . . .  1 

With  details  for  Breeding  and  Rearing  ;  Notes  on  Different  Breeds  ; 
Summer  and  Winter  Management ;  Characteristics  of  different  Kinds 
of  Wool,  with  Portraits  of  different  Breeds  of  Sheep.  Octavo,  160  pp. 


00 


Tobacco. 


Tobacco  Culture ;  Full  Practical  Details,  •  •  •  — ..........  26 

This  is  by  far  the  most  useful  and  valuable  work  over  issued  on  this 
subject.  It  contains  full  details  of  every  process  from  the  Selection  and 
Preparation  of  the  Seed  and  Soil,  to  the  Harvesting,  Curing,  and  Mar¬ 
keting  the  Crop,  \vith  Illustrative  Engravings  of  the  operations.  The 
work  was  prepared  by  Fourteen  Experienced  Tobacco  Growers,  residing 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  also  contains  Notes  on  the  To¬ 
bacco  Worm,  with  Illustrations.  Octavo,  48  pp.,  in  neat  paper  covers. 

Weeds  and  Plants. 

American  Weeds  and  DseM  Plants,  • .  — . . .  1  76 

An  Important  Work  for  every  Cultivator — Farmer,  Gardener,  etc. ; 
being  an  EnumerMion  and  Description  (with  accurate  illustrations)  of 
the  WEEDS  and  PLANTS  found  in  American  Fields  and  Gardens, 
which  meet  the  observation,  or  require  the  attention  of  Cultivators ; 
with  practical  suggestions  for  their  Eradication  when  needed.  While 
practical  in  its  character,  it  includes  both  the  common  and  botanical 
names  and  characters  of  the  Weeds  and  Plants,  with  a  Popular  Account 
of  the  Structure  of  Plants.  By  Wm.  Darlington,  M.D.,  and  Pkof.  Geo. 
Thuebee.  Thoroughly  illustrated  with  at?  Engravings.  12mo,  460  pp. 


f^fessrs^  Orange  Judd  It  Co.  keep  in  Stock  and  on  Sal©  the  following  Books ; 


Art  of  Saw-Filing,  (Holly,). .  75 

Barry’s  Fruit-Garden, . . .  $1  75 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion, . .  2  00 

Beecher’s  (H.W.)  Fruit,  Flowers,  and  Farming .  1  50 

Bridgeman’s  Fruit-Cultivator’s  Manual, .  75 

Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant, . .  2  00 

Bridgeman’s  Kitchen-Gardener’s  Instructor, ...  _  75 

Brandt’s  Age  of  Horses,  (English  or  German,) .  50 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America, . .  5  00 

Carpenters’ and  Joiners’ Hand-Booh.  (Holly,) .  75 

Coleman’s  Agriculture.  1  vol.,  8vo,  sheep, .  4  00 

Country  Life,  (R.  M.  Copeland,)  . . . . . .  5  00 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences, . . . .  2  50 

Downing’s  Fruit  and  Fruit-Trees  of  America, .  3  00 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays,  . .  5  00 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses, . . . .  3  50 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy-Farming, . . .  2  50 

Flora’s  Interpreter  and  Fortuna  Flora,  (Mrs.  Hale,). .  1  50 
Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  one  volume,  4  00 
Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow, . .  .  1  23 


Horse  Training-  Made  Easy,  (Jennings,) .  1  25 

Haraszthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making, .  5  00 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  Plain, .  4  00 

Do.  Do.  Do.  Colored, _ 5  00 

Hatfield’s  American  House  Carpenter, .  3  50 

Hints  to  Riflemen,  by  Cleveland, .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Horse  and  his  Diseases, . 2  00 

Jennings  on  Cattle,  . . . 2  00 

Jennings  on  Swine  and  Poultry,. . . . . 2  00 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening, .  2  00 

Klippart’s  Land  Drainage, . . . 1  50 

Langworth  on  Hive  and  Honey  Bee, . 2  00 

Lippinoott’s  Gazeteer  of  the  World,  (new,) . .10  00 

Manual  of  Agriculture  by  G.  Emerson  and  Flint, . I  .50 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor, . . 8  50 


Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management, . 
Mayliew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers, . 
Mayhew’s  Blanks  for  Practical  Book-Keeping, . . 

McMahon’s  American  Gardener, . 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd,. . 


3  50 
90 
1  20 
2  50 
1  75 


My  Farm  of  Edgewood, . $2  00 

New  Clock  and  Watchmaker’s  Manual, . . . . .2  00 

Parsons  on  the  Rose, .  1  50 


Phantom  Flowers,  or  Skeleton  Leaves,  , 

Phenomena  of  Plant  Life,  (Leo  11.  Grindon,) . 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden, . 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  4  vols.,  each,. . 
Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book, . 


2  00 
1  00 
3  00 
1  50 
SO 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry, .  1  50 

Spencer’s  Education  of  Children, .  1  75 

Soiling  of  Cattle,  (Josiah  Quincy,) . 1  25 

Ten  Acres  Enough, .  1  5o 

Tenny’s  Natural  History,  Zoology, .  3  00 

Tucker’s  Register  of  Rural  Affairs, .  80 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden, .  2  00 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes, . . .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Graperies,  etc., .  1  50 

Youmans’  Household  Science,  .  2  25 

Youmans’ New  Chemistry, .  2  Oo 


SUMBAY-SCHOOL  BOOKS,  — Messrs.  Judd  &  Co.  publish  editions  of  the  new  and  popular  series  of  Sunday-School  Lesson  Books 
entitled,  “  LESSONS  FOR  EVERY  SUNDAY  IN  THE  YEAR  No.  1 ;  No.  2 ;  No.  3  f  and  No.  4.  Each  number  contains  62  lessons. 
These  have  met  with  great  favor  among  all  denominations  of  Christians,  nearly  200,000  copies  of  the  first  issued  (No.  1)  having  already  been  called  for. 
18mo,  112  pp.  Price,  16  cts.  each;  $1.60  per  dozen;  $12  per  100.  (Postage,  3  cts.  each.)  Four  sample  copies  (Nos,  1,  2,  3,  4,)  sent  by  mail,  post-paid, 

for  65  cts. 


On  receipt  of  the  price,  any  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent,  pre-paid,  to  any  Post-Office  in  the  United  States  or 
rerritories,  excepting,  at  present,  those  points  which  are  only  reached  by  the  Overland  Mail  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
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(Business  IS'olices  $2.00  per  Agate  Line  of  Space.) 

tTie 

GREIT  MERMN  TEA  m 

SECRET! 

The  great  secret  of  the  unparalleled  success  of  THE 
GUEAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY  is  In  the  fact  that 
their  rate  of  profit  is  based  upon  enormous  sales  with  a 
small  percentage.  The  extent  of  business  done  enables  them 
to  buy  Te.as  by  the  cargo,  and,  by  “  OUR  CLUB  SYSTEM,” 
as  appears  below,  to  sell  them  at  the  usual  cargo  prices, 
thereby  saving  from  three  to  five  profits  to  the  cousumeiv 
or  about  ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT.  The  retail  trade  of  the 
Company  is  based  upon  a  sale  of  1,000  chests  a  week. 

The  Company  hivve  leased  extensive  warehouses  in  the 
most  central  locations,  and  fitted  them  up  in  a  style  of  mag¬ 
nificence  very  far  surpassing  an3'thing  ever  before  known 
in  this  country.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  tlie  Company  to  se¬ 
lect  loc.alities  tliat  cannot  fail  to  convene  all  sections  of  the 
metropolis  and  surrounding  cities.  Tlie  prices  being  tini- 
form,  customers  can  select  either  of  onr  stores  meiitioued 
below,  as  may  liqst  accommodate  tliem.  By  examining  our 
list  of  prices,  consumers  of  Tea  and  Coffee  wili  see  that 
tiiey  iiave  been  Paying  Enormous  Profit. s. 

The  Companj'  continue  to  seil  at  tiie  foilowing  prices: 
OOLONG,  -lOc.,  50c.,  G0c’„  TOc.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  pound. 
MIXED,  JOc.,  50b.,  GOc., YOc.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  pound. 
EXGLI.5EI  BREAICEAST,  50c.,  GOc.,  70c.,  SOc.,  90c.,  $1, 
$1.10,  best  $1.2.">  per  pound. 

GREEN  TE.AS,  50c.,  GOc.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.25  per  pound.  .  ■  ■ 

YOU.VG  flYSOX,  50c.,  GOc.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  ,$1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.25  per  pound.  ■  ■ 

■UNCOLORED  JAPAN,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  ]>er  pound. 
IMPERIAL  and  GUXPOtVDEll,  best  $1.25  per 
pound. 

-  Tiiese  Teas  are  chosen  for  their  intrinsic  wortli,  keeping  • 
in  mind  liealtii,  econom}',  and  a  iiigh  degree  of  pleasure  in 
drinking  tliein 

COFFEES  leOAS'JTEM  &  GKOUN®  SSAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE,  20c.,  25c.,  30c.,  35c.— best  40c. per 
pound.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  keepers  and  Fam¬ 
ilies  who  use  large  quantities  ot  Coffee,  can  economize  in 
that  article  by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  and  DIN¬ 
NER  COFFEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  SOc.  per 
pound,  and  warranted  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Consumers  can  save  from  SOc.  to  $1  per  pound  liy  purchas¬ 
ing  their  Teas  of  the 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Nos.  31  and  ,33  YESEY-ST.,  corner  Churcli-st. 

No.  010  BROADIVAY’,  corner  Bleecker-st.' 

No.  503  EIGIITII  AVE.,  near  Tliirtj’^seyentli-st. 

No.  305  EULTON-ST.,  .BROOKLYN,  corner  Concord-st. 

Cotiiiiry  Hand  and  Wagon  Peddlers,  and  small 

stores  (of  wliicli  class  we  are  supplying  inanj'  tlionsands,  all 
oi  which  are  doing  well),  can  have  tlieir  orders  promptly  and. 
faitlifully  filled ;  and  in  case  of  clubs,  can  have  eacli  itarty’s 
name  marked  on  tlieir  packages  as  directed  bj'  sending  tlieir 
orders  to  Nos.  SI  and  83  Vesey-st. 

Onr  friends  are  getting  up  Clubs  in  mosttosvns  throughout 
llie  country,  and  for  which  we  feel  t'ery  grateful.  Some  of 
our  Clubs  send  orders  weekly,  some  not  so  often,  while 
others  keep  a  standing  order  to  be  supplied  with  a'givcn 
quantity  eaclt  week,  or  at  stated  periods.  And  in  all  cases 
(wliere  a  sufliclent  time  lias  elapsed)  Clubs  liave  repeated 
llieir  orders. 

Parlies  sending  Club  or  otlier  orders  for  less  than  tliirty 
dollars,  had  better  send  Post-Office  drafts,  or  money  with 
their  orders,  to  save  the  .expense  of  collections  by  express  ; 
but  larger  orders  we -Avill  forward  by  express,  to  collect  on' 
deUvery. 

5Ve  return  thanks  to  parties  5vho  have  taken  an  inter¬ 
est  in  getting  up  Clubs. 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up, the  CLUB.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we 
will  he  as.libcral  as  we  can  ail'ord. 

The  following- extracts  are  from  letters  taken  from  our 
daily  correspondence : 

Castalia,  Iowa,  March  4, 180G. 
The  GI1E.1.T  American  Te.v  Company: 

Gentlemen  :  Y'ours  of  the  2-lth  ult.  to  hand,  .and  the  Tea 
also  in  gopd  order.  The  Tea  has  given  good  satisfaction  to 
all  the  Club.  Perhaps  you  are  curious  to  know  what  -we 
save  by  getting  Tea  from  you.  The  quality  Is  better  than 
our  merchants  sell  for  $2  per  lb. 

We  have  distributed  j'our  Hand-bills,  and  can  and  avlll 
recommend  your  goods.  'Wishing  you  success  in  your  en¬ 
terprise,  we  remain  yours,  respectfully, 

THE - CLUII 

Per  John  M.  Martin. 

AVe  append  the  second  order  from  our  Seville  Club : 

Seville,  Ohio,  March  2G,  180G. 

To  The  Great  American  Tea  Company: 

Gentlemen  :  The  Tea  you  sent  on  the  7th  of  this  month 
arrived  In  good  condition,  and  gives  general  satisfaction  to 
the  Club.  I  send  you  the  present  order  of  .$91,  to  be  “paid 
on  delivery.”  I  Iiave  scattered  your  Circulars  far  and  near ; 
.and  T  believe,  if  you  continue  to  deal  honestly  by  us,  you 
will  iiave  a  good  order  from  this  place  at  least  once  a  month. 


Please  send  as  before,  by  express,  to  Seville,  Medina  Co., 
O.  This  is  a  larger  order  than  before,  but  I  suppose  you 
make  your  boxes  to  suit  your  orders. 

Yours  respectfully, 

ALFRED  YOUNG. 
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NIAGARA 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

I'S'o.  13  "Wall  Street, 

CHARTERED  1850. 

Farm  Risks  taken  at  very  low  rates  by  all  our  Agents. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  $1,000,000 
Sui-plRSi,  Jan.  1, 1S66,  -  -  296,030 

LOSSES  liberally  adjusted  and  promptly  paid. 

JONATHAN  D.  STEELE,  President. 
P.  Notman,  Secretary. 


Total . . . . $94.00 


The  Herald  ®f  Health. 

The  MAY  No.  will  contain  an  eloquent  Sermon  ‘‘To  the 
Young  Men  of  America,”  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin,  Physical 
Culture  in  London,  and  a  large  number  of  articles  for  moth¬ 
ers  and  invalids.  Five  numbers  (from- Jan.  1b  May),  50  cents. 
From  April  to  Dec;,  $1.00 ;  for  the  year,  $1.50.  Single  num¬ 
bers,  15  cents.  Get  Circulars  of  our  books.  Address 

MILLER,  AVOOD  &  CO.,  15  Laight-st.,  New  A'ork. 

ChalleMge  Washing  MachlBie. 

The  best  in  the  World  for  $7  to  $9. 
Cliallciigc  ‘Wringing  and.  Ironing  Macliinc, 
.  See  Advei-’tisement  on  one  of  the  inside  pages. 

See  the  laaterestiHg'  AAvertBSCiiicnt 

Of  Doty's  Clothes  Washer  and  the  Universal  Clothes  Wringer 
on  one  of  the  inside  pages. 


PURELY  MUTUAL  LIFE  iWSURANCE. 

H  E  W  Y  O  R  K  - 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHED  1845. 

Home  Office,  ^os.  I  12  arsd  1  !4  Broadway,  Piew  York. 
ASSETS,  OVER  $  5  ,  0  0 , 0  ()  0— S  E  C  !I  R  E'L  ¥  INVESTED. 
{See  21st  Annual  Report  April  No.  Agriculturist.') 

This  is  one  of  the  OLDEST,  SAFEST,  and  most  SUCCESSFUL  Life  '  Insurance  Companies  in  the  United  States,  and 
ofi'ers  advantages  not  e.'Bceltol,  and  in  spmo  respects  no'T  equaled,  by  any  other.  Its  Trustees  in  New  T'ork  city  are  of 
tlie  very  first  and  most  reliable  names.  .  .  .  .  ’  .  ' 

It  is  Strictly  Mutual,  the  Policy-Holders  Rcceiring  the  Entire  Profits. 

Special  care  in  the  selections  of  its  risks — strict  economy — and  a  safe  and  judicious  investment  of  its 
funds — emphatically  characterize  the  management,  of  this  Company.  ■ 

Hividends  are,  suid  always  have  been  Hcclarefl  Antiually. 

Tlie  mortality  among  its  members  has  hcen  proportionately  less  than  that  of  any  otlier -Life  Insurance  Company  in  Ameri¬ 
ca— a  result  consequent  on  a  most  careful  and  judicious  selection  of  lives,  and  one  of  great  importance  to  policy-holders. 

It  offers  to  the  assured  the  most  abundant  security  in  a  large  accumulated  fund,  amounting  now  to  over 

FIVE  MELLIOMS  OF  DOLLARS. 

It  accommodates  its  members  in  tlie  settlement  of  tlieir  premiums,  by  granting,  wlicn  desired,  a  credit  at  once  on  account 
oZ/iNKhe  diuidciids,  tlius  furni.sliing  Insurance  for  Nea?'!)/ dONite  t/ic  amOKBt  for  about  the  same  cash  payment  as  is  re¬ 
quired  in  an  “all-casli  companiL”  ^ 

The  Annual  Income,  exclusive  of  Interest  on  Investments,  NOAV  EXCEEDS 

TYVO  A-jVU  HA-LTP  M;ilL.LIO:iSrS  OIU  130L1AA.I2,S. 

THIS  COMPANY 

ORIGINATED  AND  INTRODUCED  THE  NEW  FEATURE  KNOAA'N  AS 
THE  NON-FORFEITURE  PI.  AN, 

wliich  is  rapidly  superseding  tlie  old  sj'stcm  of  life-long  payments,  and  IT.-VS  REVOLUTIONIZED  THE  SYSTEM  OF  LIFE 
iNSUR.YNCE  IN  THE  UNITED  STAT-ES,  and  ivliich  has  been  adopted  (generally  in  a  less  favorable  form)  by  all  Life 
Companies;  tlins  attesting  tlie. force  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  a  system  so  favorable  to  policy  liolders  as  tliat  established 
by  the  New  Y'ork  Life./'o)'  the  'beneflt  of  its  members. 

It  lias  received  the  unqualified  approval  of  the  best  business  men  in  the  land,  large  nmiibers  of  ivhoir  Iiave  taken  out 
policies  under  it,  purely  as  an  ini'estment. 

AT  THE  END  OF  TEN  A'EARS 

OOESuA-JS-'ES  3EI3Nr'aC*i:iEL3aXji'S". 

By  tlie  table  on  wliici!  this  class  of  policies  is  based,  a  person  incurs  no  risk ,  in  taking  out  a  policy.  Insuring  to-day  for 
$.5,000,  if  he  dies  to-morrow.  Hie  $5,000  immediately  becomes  a  cl.aim ;  and  if  lie  lives  ten  years,  and  makes  ten  annual  pay¬ 
ments,  ills  policy  is  paid  up— nothing  more  to  paj',  and  still  liis  dividends  continue,  niaklng 

HI  I  §  LIFE  POLICY, 

A  SOURCE  OF  INCOME  TO  HIM  WHILE  LIVING. 

The  only  5velglity  argument  offered  against  Life  Insurance  is  tliat  a  party  might  pay  in  for  a  number  of  years,  and  tlien, 
by  inadvertence,  inaWlilj’,  etc.,  ho  unable  to  continue  paying,  thereby  losing  all  he  liad  paid.  The  “New  York  Life  ” 
iiave  obviated  this  objection  liy  their 

TEN  YEAR  N  0  N  -  E  0  R  E  E  I  T  U  R  E  PLAN. 

A  party,  by  tliis  table,  after  tlie  second  year, 

CANNOT  FORFEIT  JWV  PART  OF  WJIAT  HAS  BEEN  PAID  IN, 

Thus,  If  one  insuring  by  tliis  iilaii  for  $10,000  discontinues  after  tlie  second  year,  lie  is  entitled  to  a  PAID-UP  POLICY, 

according  to  tlie  number  of  years  paid  in,  viz. : 

Second  year,  two-teiitlis  of  $10,000  (amount  insured),  amounting  to  $2,000,  witli  dividend  on  same  for  life. 

Tliird  year,  tliree-tentlis  of  “  “  “  3,000,  “  “  “ 

Fourtli  year,  fonr-tentlis  of  “  "  “  4,000,  “  “  “ 

Fifth  year,  five-tentlis  of  “  “  “  5.000,  “  “  " 

And  so  on,  until  tlie  teiitli  annual  payment,  when  all  is  paid,  and  dividends  still  continue  during  the  life-time  of  the  assured. 

CSt”  This  feature,  among  others,  lias  given  to  tiiis  Company  a  success  unparalleled  in  tlie  liistory  of  Life  Insurance. 

Persons  desiring  infoi'matlon,  or  Policies,  or  to  he  connected  witii  tlie  Company  as  Agents,  will  please  apply  to  the  Homo 
Office,  either  personally  or  by  letter. 

TUere  Ika.s  been  Pnlii  to  tUe  Widows  and  Orpliaus  of  MeimbcTS  of  tills  Coiinjnny  an  Ag¬ 
gregate  Slim  Exceeding  83,500,000. 

Tlic  Dividends  Paid  (Return  Premiums)  Exceed  $1,'?00,000. 

HORRIS  FRAJ^KLIIV,  President. 

WILLIAM  II.  BEERS,  Actuary. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

FOR  THE 


(H’arixi,  GrarcTen,  and.  Honseliold. 


‘‘AGRIOtrtTUKE  IS  THE  MOST  HEAETIIFUL,  MOST  USEFUL,  AND  MOST  NOBLE  EMPLOA’MENT  OF  MAN.”— WitaiNoTon 


ORANGJG  jriJBB  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS  AND  PROPRIETORS. 
Office,  4rl  Parle  Row,  (TimeB  Buildings.) 


ESTABLISHED  IN '1842. 

Pnlilish.ed  also  iu  Ocrmair  at  $1.50  a  Year. 


I  lfel.50  PEB  ANEUM,  IN  ADVANCE  ! 
•<  SINGLE  NUMBEE,  15  CENTS. 

\  4  Copies  for  $  5 ;  10  for  $12;  20or  inore,$l  eacl>. 


Entered  according  to  act  of  Congress  in  the  year  186G,  by  Oeange  Jedd  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New-Tork. 


VOLUME  XXV— No.  6.  NEW* YORK,  JUNE,  1866.  NEW  SERIES— No.  233, 


THE  “FIRST  PROOF  SHEET”  —  GUTTENBERG  AND  FAUST.  —  Painted  by  Hillemachek. 


^'■Proofs"  are  the  first  impressions  which  are 
•taken  from  types  after  they  are  set  up,  so  that 
:the  matter  may  he  read,  and  corrections  made, 
previous  to  printing.  A  proof  was  a  great  deal 
'  'more  than  that  at  the  moment  selected  by  the 
:  artist  for  the  above  picture.  Think,  what  were 
the  first  impressions  of  John  Guttenherg  and 
•  John  Faust,  in  that  rude  printing  office  at  Mentz, 
in  1450,  on  examining  the  first  proof-sheet 
taken,  from  t-y-p-e-s. — It  was  indeed  a  proof. — It 
.assured  them  of  success,  of  fame,  of  honor,  and 
perhaps  it  showed  them  some  dim  foreshadow- 
•ing  of  the  results  to  the  world  of  the  art 


of  printing.  Guttenherg,  the  poor  mechanic 
with  his  great  genius,  had  struggled  along  since 
1438  alone,  until  he  found  in  Faust  a  genial,  ap¬ 
preciative,  liberal  patron.  Faust’s  face  glows 
with  surprise,  pleasure,  and  interest  at  the  de¬ 
monstration  of  the  problem.  To  Guttenherg, 
however,  it  is  the  moment  of  modest  triumph, 
the  culmination  of  his  hopes  and  labors.  He 
offers  to  his  friend  and  patron  the  proof  that  his 
claims  are  just.  The  lever  that  will  move  the 
world  he  places  in  his  hands.  Think  of  what 
this  first  “  proof”  meant.  Yet  with  true  inven¬ 
tive  instinct  Guttenherg  apparently  takes  no 


pride  in  it,  hut  is  intent  on  pointing  out  some 
little  defect,  and  is  already  planning  to  do  bet¬ 
ter.  There  are  two  other  characters  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  :  one  a  sturdy  laborer,  who  thinks  “What 
fools  there  are  in  the  world  !  ”  The  other  is 
Peter  Schceffer,  the  scribe,  whose  facility  with 
the  pen  rendered  him  valuable  to  Guttenherg  in 
selecting  styles  for  liis  type,  etc.  He  takes  in  the 
whole,  and  it  was  he  who  first  cast  metal  in 
moulds  to  form  type.  Guttenherg  first  used 
moveable  types  of  wood  or  metal,  and  made 
them  up  in  forms  for  printing. — Tlie  above  is 
from  a  fine  engraving  at  Goupll’s,  on  Broadway, 
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NEW-YORK,  JUNE,  1866. 

Every  year  we  wouder  to  see  the  effect  of  a  few 
warm,  moist  days  ia  June — things  push  forward 
their  growth  with  such  vigor — even  the  soil  seems 
to  teem  Avith  life.  The  air  has  lost  that  oppressive 
languor  which  it  imparted  during  the  first  hot  days, 
of  spring,  aud  now,  though  warmer,  it,  the  rather, 
inspires  us  to  ivork.  There  is  work  enough  for  m.an 
and  beast.  Farmers  careful  to  take  advantange  of  op¬ 
portunities,  are  well  ahead  with  their  work,  so  that 
even  if  the  corn  has  to  be  replanted  to  some  extent, 
and  other  delays  occur,  they  ivill  be  ready  for  the 
proper  June  work  in  its  time. 

The  weather  is  at  times  cold  and  wet,  for  which 
there  is  at  this  time  no  remedy,  but  drainage  at  the 
proper  season  xvill  place  the  soil  out  of  danger 
from  excess  of  water.  At  other  times  this  month 
is  a  dry  one,  and  now  and  then  a  June  drouth  is 
very  disastrous.  The  remedy  for  this  is  deep  Avork- 
ing,  and  frequent  stirring  and  pulverization  of  the 
surface.  Almost  every  section  of  the  country  has 
its  own  tools  for  this  work,  and  most  of  them  an¬ 
swer  a  very  good  end.  The  desirable  points  being 
lightness,  ease  of  handling,  steadiness  in  the  ground, 
and  the  cutting  or  stirring  evenly  the  whole  soil. 
For  hoed  crops,  a  small  A-harrow,  with  plow  handles 
does  very  well ;  ora  larger  one,  with  the  front  teeth 
taken  out,  to  run  astride  the  rows  of  corn,  etc. 
Besides,  one  of  the  best  ways  to  keep  a  crop  from 
suffering  from  drouth,  is  to  run  a  subsoil  plow 
through  near  the  roAvs,  but  not  near  enough  to 
disturb  them  or  their  roots.  For  this  purpose  the 
Mole  subsoil  plow  is  the  best.  This  goes  by  sever¬ 
al  names,  Mapes’,  Knox’s,  etc.,  but  it  is  a  very  old 
invention,  and  consists  simply  of  a  flat,  wedge^ 
shaped  share,  like  a  spear  head  driven  through  the 
ground,  being  attached  to  a  plow  beam  by  one  or 
two  standards,  the  steel  ones  are  preferable. 

Mints  about  Work. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  when  the  stock  is  chief¬ 
ly  in  pasture,  and  the  barns  and  granaries  are  com¬ 
paratively  empty,  time  should  be  taken  for 

A  General  Clearing  out. — All  the  buildings  should 
be  swept  out  thoroughly,  the  hay,  feed,  etc.,  cleared 
out,  and  also  all  the  scattered  grain,  Avith  the  in¬ 
sects  it  may  contain,  and  the  Avholeof  the  premises 
put  in  order  for  the  reception  of  the  nevv  crops. 

Old  Hay  ought  not  to  be  left  to  form  the  bottom 
of  the  moAv,  but  put  somewhere,  where  it  can  be 
got  at  conveniently  at  any  time.  At  this  time,  also, 
do  any  necessary  repairs  of  those  parts  Avhich 
were  covered  up  when  much  hay  and  grain  Avere 
in  store ;  and  in  rainy  days 
Repair  the  flooring  to  cattle  stalls,  etc.,  making 
sure  that  .all  liquid  and  solid  manure  shall  be  saved. 

The  Cattle  in  the  p.asture  should  be  looked  to 
daily,  that  they  do  not  lack  water,  and  good  feed, 
and  to  see  that  none  are  ailing. 

Pastures  not  in  real  good  heart,  may  be  greatly 
benefltted  at  this  season,  by  shutting  the  stock  out 
of  them  for  a  feAV  days,  aud  giving  them  a  light 
dressing  of  ashes,  bonedust  aud  plaster,  or  of  good 
superphosphate  or  guano. 

Sheep. — Look  out  for  dogs — put  poisoned  meat 
about  in  the  pastures  near  Avhere  the  dogs  avouUI 
enter,  if  you  suspect  dogs  of  chasing  and  Avorrying 
them.  The  Avay  to  do  it  is  this,  take  pieces  of 
meat  as  large  as  a  dog  can  easily  sAvallow,  run  a 
knife  blade  h.alf  Avay  through,  and  then  pressing 
the  meat  so  as  to  open  the  hole,  drop  into  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  meat  a  fcAV  grains  of  the  luiison,  3  grains 
is  enoiigh.  Let  the  druggist  Aveigh  out  a  fcAV  doses 
and  put  them  in  separ.ate  papers,  one  can  readily 
guess  near  enough  after  that.  It  is  policy  to  Avash 
Avool  so  as  to  get  the  dirt  out,  but  not  remove  all 
the  grease — thus  the  fleeces  Avill  weigh  heavier,  and 
so  long  as  manufacturers  Avill  not  discriminate  be- 
tAveen  cleaned  and  half  cleaned  avooI,  it  is  not  un¬ 
fair.  The  best  Avashing  is  done  by  washing  some 
of  the  greasiest  fleeces  Avhich  are  not  very  dirty,  in 


tubs,  so  that  the  Avater  becomes  quite  soapy  (they 
should  first  be  wet  so  as  to  soak  the  fleece  some 
time  before  washing).  In  this  AA-ater  other  sheep 
may  be  Avashed,  aud  almost  thexA’hole  of  the  grease 
remoA'ed  Avith  eomparative  ease,  the  fleece  being 
subsequently  rinsed  clean  in  i^ure  Avater.  This  sys¬ 
tem  of  Avashiug  sheep  affords  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  very  valuable  m.anure  in  the  Avater  used, 
Avhich  may  be  .apiffied  by  watering  carts,  or  by  be¬ 
ing  distributed  upon  the  grass  or  other  crops,  by 
the  pailful.  See  item  in  Hmlsfor  Work,  last  month, 
about  shearing  sheep  unwashed,  ticks,  etc. 

Peas  and  Oats  may  be  sown  together  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  this  month,  using,  on  soil  well  prep.ared  by  re¬ 
peated  harrowings  at  inteiwals  of  several  days,  to 
kill  Aveeds,  about  ‘Z  bushels  of  each  seed  Avell  mixed 
and  drilled  in  deep ;  or,  drill  in  the  peas  three 
inches  deep  and  soav  the  oats  broadcast  and  harroAV 
them  in  the  same  Avay  the  drills  run. 

Millet,  as  a  fodder  crop,  to  cut  before  the  seed 
ripens,  is  highly  esteemed  by  many.  The  large 
kind  is  sOAved  in  drills  or  broadcast,  in  good  light 
soil.  Weeds  check  its  groAvth  disastrously  at  its 
first  starting,  but  if  the  ground  can  be  stirred,  it 
soon  takes  c.are  of  itself  even  in  rather  weedy  soil. 
The  small  A’ariety  knoAvn  as 

Hungarian  Grass,  affords  an  abundant  crop  of 
good  hay  on  laud  in  good  heart,  and  bears  a  di'outh 
well.  It  should  be  c«t  soon  after  flowering,  be- 
c.ause  the  bristles,  which  surround  the  mature 
grain,  produce  bad  effects  in  the  stomachs  of  horses 
and  perhaps  other  stock,  which  gives  this  fod¬ 
der  a  bad  reputation.  Sow  after  the  middle  of 
June,  employing  the  previous  time  to  clear  the 
ground  of  Aveeds,  using  about  bushel  (20  to  24 
lbs.)  of  the  seed  to  the  acre,  and  brushing  it  in  if 
the  ground  is  not  very  dry,  in  which  case  it  should 
be  lightly  harrowed.  ■  It  is  v.aluable  to  cut  green. 

Butter. — The  secret  of  making  good  butter  is 
cleanliness  and  thoroughness,  and  the  time  for  the 
most  profitable  exercise  of  the  art  of  buttermak¬ 
ing  is  June.  The  grass  is  abundant,  the  cows  in 
full  milk,  the  weather  favorable.  The  milk  should 
not  be  kept  too  cool,  though  this  is  rarely  a  fault 
in  dairies.  It  is  enough  if  it  be  kept  as  cool  as 
60’  Fahrenheit,  though  55*  is  not  too  cool.  Cream 
Avill  rise  at  about  this  temper.ature  better  than  at 
any  other,  aud  the  same  is  best  at  Avhich  to  churn. 
Milk  should  stand  Avhere  the  air  is  sweet  aud  fresh, 
odors  from  the  kitchen  or  from  the  stable,  or  odors 
of  any  kind,  indeed,  except  that  of  fresh  air,  should 
be  carefully  excluded.  Stone  floors  are  desirable, 
for  these  can  be  kept  constantly  moist  and  so 
cooler  than  others,  and  the  air  ought  to  circulate 
freely  over  and  under  the  pans.  Shallow  pans  are 
better  than  deep  ones.  Work  out  the  buttermilk 
without  touching  the  hands  to  the  butter,  using  as 
little  water  as  possible,  or  none  at  all.  If  the  but¬ 
termilk  is  all  out,  and  with  it  all  the  milk,  sugar 
and  cheesy  portions  of  the  milk,  butter  Avill  keep 
with  very  little  salt.  The  more  imperfect  the  work¬ 
ing,  the  more  salt  is  required.  In  keeping  cream 
sever.al  days,  put  it  Avliere  the  temperature  Avill  be 
uniform  and  cool,  and  stir  Avell  if  more  is  added. 

Beans. — The  Avhite  field  beau  may  be  sown  Avith 
profit  any  time  during  the  month.  Plant  in  drills 
2  feet  apart,  the  hills  being  a  foot  apart.  The  Blue 
Pod  and  White  Marrow  are  the  best,  the  latter 
ought  not  to  be  planted  later  than  the  25th. 

Foiols. — Give  hens  as  much  space  as  possible,  if 
confined,  throAving  them  fresh  sods  daily,  as  at 
this  season  grass  Avill  bcagood  part  of  their  living. 
Provide  clean  gravel  and  lime,  .and  a  good  dusting- 
box,  .and  lime-Avash  the  houses,  nest-boxes  aiul 
roosts  frequently.  A  hen  Avith  chickens  Avill  do 
little  scratching  if  each  foot  is  tied  up  in  a  little 
bag  or  toe  of  an  old  stocking-,  aud  the  brood  Aviil 
do  much  good  in  the  garden. 

Corn. — Much  corn  is  not  planted  until  the  first 
Aveek  in  June,  aud  yet  good  crops  arc  secured.  If 
planted  late,  of  course  only  the  earliest  maturing 
kinds  should  be  used.  In  its  cultivation  horse 
power  should  take  the  place  of  the  liaud-hoe,  as 
far  as  possible,  aud  on  many  soils  it  Avill  be  found 
hardly  necessary  to  hoe  at  all,  if  the  horse  cultiva¬ 
tion  be  thorough,  aud  the  rows  run  both  Avays. 
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Corn  Fodder. — Dry  weather  may  suddenly  cut 
short  the  pasturage,  and  without  a  good  supply  of 
corn  fodder  many  a  farmer  would  find  his  milk 
running  very  low.  Corn  should  be  sowed  on 
ground  in  good  heart,  iii  drills  3  feet  apart,  ma¬ 
nured  in  the  drill  with  compost  if  need  be.  About 
3  or  4  bushels  is  the  usual  seeding  for  an  acre.  The 
ground  should  be  cultivated  between  the  rows  with 
a  horse-hoe  or  cultivator  once  or  twice. — 

Sorghum  may  be  used  instead  of  corn,  but  it  is 
not  nearly  so  good.  Still  the  seed  costs  much  less. 

Clover  Seed. — Don’t  forget  that  red  clover  on 
good  land,  cut  early,  will  produce  a  crop  of  seed 
as  good,  or  better  than  you  can  buy.  Cut  before  it 
would  otherwise  be  best  to  do  so, — early  in  June, — 
and  leave  the  stubble  even  as  possible.  If  you  can 
put  on  a  light  dressing  of  fine  muck  and  ashes 
compost,  you  will  see  the  advantage  in  it. 

Peas  sowed  after  the  15th  of  May,  north  of  lati¬ 
tude  41°,  will  be  free  from  the  Pea  Weevil  or  Pea 
Bug.  South  of  this  latitude,  peas  sown  earlier  by 
several  days  or  weeks,  will  usually  be  found  free. 

Boot  Crops. — We  hope  none  of  our  readers  will 
neglect  to  plant  roots.  Mangel  wurtzels  should 
have  been  planted  in  M.ay,  but  will  make  a  crop  in 
good  soil  now.  The  soil  for  Rutabagas  should  be 
rich  and  mellow,  and  200  or  300  pounds  of  a  good 
Superphosphate,  or  an  equal  quantity  of  bonedust 
will  do  the  crop  nothing  but  good.  Sow  with  a 
good  drill  24  inches  apart,  and  thin  to  a  foot  apart 
in  the  drills,  or  16  inches  iu  very  rich  laud. 

Cabbages  do  well  on  soil  rich  in  organic  matter, 
such  as  reclaimed  swamps,  in  fact  they  will  flourish 
on  any  rich  soil.  They  need  good  previous  tillage 
of  the  soil,  and  constant  culture,  that  is,  enough  to 
secure  an  open,  wcedless  soil  so  far  as  practicable. 
They  take  the  place  of  roots  perfectly  in  feeding, 
and  impart  but  very  little  flavor  to  the  milk, 
provided  no  decayed  leaves  are  fed.  The  seed  of 
the  Drumhead,  Flat  Dutch,  Mason,  and  other  late 
sorts  may  be  sowed  now  in  seed  beds,  and  by  and 
by  the  plants  set  iu  tlie  field  2  feet  apart  in  rows, 
30  inches  to  3  feet  apart  according  to  the  usual  size 
of  the  variety.  Cabbages  produce  an  immense 

quantity  of  food  per  acre  on  good  ground. - One 

great  use  of  hoed  crops  is  to  destroy  the 

Weeds. — ^Very  weedy  laud  may  be  cleaned  com¬ 
pletely  by  dilligently  allowing  no  weeds  to  grow 
large,  and  frequently  stirring  the  soil  so  as  to  cause 
new  crops  continually  to  sprout.  Wet  weather 
should  be  t.aken  advantage  of  to 
Fidl  deep-rooted  Weeds  both  among  grain  and 
grass,  where  these  crops  can  be  entered  without 
injury,  and  also  in  the  corn  field. 

Tobacco. — Set  plants  about  the  2ud  and  3d  week 
in  June  in  this  latitude,  and  northward.  The  soil 
must  be  rich,  iu  good  tilth,  the  rows  3  feet  apart, 
and  the  plants  2)^  feet  iu  the  rows.  Shelter  from 
the  sun  by  dropping  a  little  freshly  mown  grass 
upon  the  plants,  keep  close  watch  for  grubs  and 
cut  worms,  and  reset  as  fast  as  plants  fail,  up  to  the 
second  week  iu  July. 


Orchard  and  Nursery. 

He  who  has  planted  trees  has  done  well,  but  he 
who  has  watched  them  and  cared  for  their  early 
growth,  has  done  better.  There  would  be  very  little 
to  be  said  about  pruning,  were  the  young  trees 
projJerly  looked  after.  The  rubbing  off  of  a  super¬ 
fluous  bud  here,  pinching  a  rampant  shoot  there, 
and  the  judicious  use  of  the  pocket  knife  as  oc¬ 
casion  required,  would  soon  put  a  young  orchard 
in  the  way  it  should  go.  But  as  people  will  let 
trees  have  their  own  way  until  they  need 

Pruning,  we  are  obliged  to  accept  pruning,  the 
cutting  off  of  large  limbs,  as  one  of  the  operations 
that  must  be  done.  This  and  the  next  are  the 
months  iu  which  to  do  it,  as  now  in  the  growing 
season  the  wounds  heal  over  ‘‘  kindly.”  Never  cut 
a  limb  from  a  tree  unless  something  is  to  be  gained 
by  it.  Indiscriminate  hacking  merely  because  it  is 
the  pruning  season,  is  not  to  be  commended.  If 
the  head  is  too  crowded  and  there  is  not  room  for 
the  light  and  air,  thin  it ;  if  one  branch  grows  so 


near  another  as  to  chafe  it,  take  it  out ;  if  the  tree 
is  disposed  to  grow  one-sided,  balance  it.  Use  a 
saw  with  a  wide  “set,”  never  an  axe,  though  some¬ 
times  a  heavy  chisel  driven  up  from  below,  will 
prove  efficient.  Leave  a  smooth  cut,  by  paring 
carefully  with  knife  or  chisel  if  need  be.  The 
wound  will  heal  over  all  the  better  if  covered  from 
the  air.  The  old  solution  of  shellac  in  alcohol  is 
an  excellent  applie.ation,  but  the  price  of  mate¬ 
rials  is  too  high  to  allow  of  their  general  use,  and 

Grafting  Wax,  applied  warm  with  a  brush,  is  a 
very  useful  substitute.  One  part  tallow,  two  of 
wax,  four  of  rosin,  melted  together  and  applied 
while  warm,  will  answer  the  purpose.  The  com¬ 
position  may  be  made  harder  or  softer  by  altering 
the  proportion  of  tallow.  In  shaping 

Young  Trees,  to  form  low  heads,  if  only  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  the  overhanging  branches  afford  tothe  timnk. 

Grafts  set  this  spring  will  now  show  whether 
they  have  “taken.”  In  common  cleft  grafting 
there  are  usually  two  cions  put  in,  but  seldom  more 
than  one  is  needed.  Cut  off  the  superfluous  one, 
and  if  the  upper  buds  of  the  one  allowed  to  grow 
are  disposed  to  starve  the  lower  ones,  shorten  them 
by  pinching.  In  short,  treat  a  graft  as  if  it  were  a 
newly  planted  young  tree.  Keep  the  wax  or  clay 
closely  applied,  until  the  wound  is  well  covered. 

Insects  will  demand  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
fruit  grower  at  this  time.  One  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  of  these  is  the  Tent  Caterpillar.  If,  as 
we  advised  in  season,  the  eggs  were  looked  for  and 
removed,  the  number  of  tents  will  be  sensibly  less. 
We  haveprobably  a  dozen  letters  giving  the  writers’ 
method  of  treating  this  caterpillar ;  they  all  result 
in  destroying  the  nest  and  kilting  the  inhabitants. 
Kerosene  on  a  swab,  soft-soap  on  a  swab  and  a 
torch  of  kerosene  to  burn  them  out  are  among  the 
remedies  proposed.  As  good  a  way  as  we  have 
ever  seen,  is  to  pull  oflf  the  nest  and  trample  on  it, 
wearing  gloves  if  you  are  squeamish  about  cater¬ 
pillars  ;  or,  if  the  nest  is,  as  is  often  the  case,  on  a 
small  twig,  cut  it  off,  but  don’t  omit  the  trampling. 
Fires  iu  the  orchard  at  night  will  attract  and  des¬ 
troy  many  moths,  and  some  place  lamps  or  lanterns 
in  large  pans  of  water.  The  insects  strike  against 
the  glass  and  fall  into  the  water  and  are  drowned. 
Now  is  the  time  to  be  on  the  guard  against 
Borers. — See  article  on  page  187,  May  number. 
Buds  set  last  year  will  now  be  pushing  a  growth 
so  vigorous,  that  there  is  great  danger  that  it  will 
be  broken  down  by  winds,  or  by  its  own  weight. 
It  should  be  tied  to  the  stump  of  the  stock  left  for 
that  purpose,  or  if  necessary  to  a  stake.  All 
Suckers,  whether  they  appear  on  budded,  or  graft¬ 
ed  stocks,  or  on  established  trees,  should  be  rub¬ 
bed  off  when  they  first  appear.  If  the 
Black  Knot  appears  on  the  plum  or  cherry  tree, 
cut  it  off  and  burn  it.  This  is  a  regular  fungous 
growth  and  should  not  be  laid  to  insects  who  have 
enough  other  mischief  to  answer  for.  It  has  been 
ignorantly  charged  to  the  account  of  the 

Curculio,  which  will  perhaps  deposite  its  eggs  in 
it  in  default  of  finding  fruit.  Treat  the  curculio  iu 
the  oniy  practical  way.  Jar  every  tree  early  in  the 
morning,  catch  the  insects  that  fiiil,  upon  a  sheet, 
and  burn  them.  As  soon  as  the  new  growth  of 
shrubs  gets  firm  enough. 

Layers  may  be  made.  Put  the  layer  down  in  rich 
soil,  and  if  at  all  disposed  to  dry  out,  cover  the 
surface  with  a  mulch  of  moss,  or  other  material. 

Seed-beds  of  fruit  and  other  trees  will  need  weed¬ 
ing,  and  thinning,  and  often,  especially  iu  the  case 
of  forest  and  evergreens,  need  shading.  If  seedling 
evergreens  are  disposed  to  damp  off,  sift  over  the 
bed  an  inch  or  so  of  dry  sand. 

Evergreens  may  still  be  transplanted,  if  the  roots 
are  properly  kept  from  drying.  They  may  also  be 
pruned  into  shape.  Always  keep  the  upper  branches 
from  overhanging  the  lower.  They  bear  the  free 
cutting,  and  may  be  dwarfed  or  shaped  at  will.  Clean 
culture  is  as  necessary  for  shrubs  and  trees  as  for 
corn  and  potatoes,and  pays  as  well,therefore  destroy 

Weeds,  by  the  use  of  the  cultivator,  hoe,  rake,  or 
hand,  weeding  as  circumstances  require. 


Kitclieii  <^ai'den. 

Most  people  have  a  time  of  “making  garden,” 
and  then  let  the  thing  take  its  chances,  and  we 
often  see  a  belter  crop  of  weeds  than  of  anything 
else.  In  a  well  kept  garden  a  weed  is  never  allowed 
to  get  larger  than  can  be  killed  by  a  rake.  Much  of 
the  tillage  may  be  done  with  a  good  steel  rake  fre¬ 
quently  applied.  Still,  the  hoe  must  be  used,  and 
iu  large  gardens  the  horse  cultiv.ator  kept  moving 
between  the  rows.  The  time  to  perform  these 
operations  is  just  before  the  ground  needs  weeding. 
By  working  frequently  early  in  the  season,  all  the 
seeds  of  weeds  that  are  near  the  surface,  are  made 
to  germinate,  and  the  young  plants  are  destroyed. 
Those  who  have  had  their  early  plantings  destroyed 
by  cold  rains,  or  who  have  neglected  to  sow  many 
things  they  would  like  to  have,  should  not  let  the 
lateness  of  the  season  deter  them.  There  are  but 
few  things  that  will  not  make  a  crop  if  planted  the 
first  of  June.  Things  that  are  soon  over  may  have 
their  duration  much  prolonged  by  sowing  again. 

Asparagus. — Do  not  continue  the  cutting  too 
long.  When  peas  come,  give  the  asparagus  bed  a 
rest,  and  keep  off  all  weeds  until  the  tops  cover  it. 

Beans  of  the  bush  sorts  may  be  planted  for  suc¬ 
cession,  and  for  dried  beans.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
plant  Limas  and  other  runners.  The  White  Run¬ 
ner  is  sold  in  many  places  as  the  Lima ;  though  a 
very  good  bean,  it  is  inferior  to  the  Lima,  and  may 
be  distinguished  from  it  by  its  greater  plumpness, 
and  more  shining  surface. 

Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  and  Broccoli. — Plants  of 
these  may  still  be  set  out.  The  growing  ones  need 
to  have  the  soil  frequently  stirred,  and  they  will  be 
greatly  forwarded  by  the  use  of  liquid  manure. 
Find  the  holes  of  the  cut  worms  and  destroy  them ; 
kill  caterpillars  when  young,  and  if  lice  are  trouble¬ 
some,  sift  on  air  slaked  lime  or  ashes. 

Beets. — Hoe  and  thin  freely  those  that  are  grow¬ 
ing,  and  sovv  the  Long  Blood  for  the  main  crop. 

Carrots. — Keep  ahead  of  the  weeds  by  working 
the  ground  as  soon  as  the  plants  can  be  seen.  Thin 
to  six  inches.  It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  seed. 

Celery. — Set  early  plants  iu  well  manured  trenches, 
or  if  flat  culture  be  preferred,  in  rows  three  feet 
apart,  the  plants  six  inches  distant  in  the  rows. 
Plants  for  a  late  crop  should  be  watered  as  needed, 
and  be  cut  back  to  make  them  grow  stocky. 

Corn. — Good  sweet  corn  may  be  had  until  frost 
comes,  by  planting  a  patch  every  two  weeks. 

Capsicums. — These,  like  all  other  plants  of  tropi¬ 
cal  origin,  need  a  warm  exposure  and  rich  soil. 

Cucumbers. — Plant  as  directed  last  month.  Be¬ 
sides  the  striped  bug,  there  is  a  yellow  bug  with 
spots  like  the  lady  bug,  that  is  most  destructive. 
Fortunately  they  are  not  numerous ;  the  only 
remedy  we  know  is  hand  picking  early  iu  the 
morning.  When  the  sun  gets  warm  they  are  very 
lively,  but  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  they  are  quiet. 

Egg  Plants. — Forward  them  by  all  possible  means, 
rich  soil,  warm  exposure  and  frequent  hoeing. 
Draw  the  earth  towards  the  stems  to  support  them. 

Endive  affords  an  acceptable  substitute  for  lettuce 
ill  the  hot  months.  Sow  and  thin,  or  set  out  the 
plants  so  that  they  will  stand  a  foot  apart  each  way. 

Lettuce. — Sow  seed  frequently  to  keep  up  a  suc¬ 
cession,  and  transplant  to  a  cool  and  shady  place. 

Melons. — Treat  the  same  as  cucumbers. 

Onions. — Thorough  weeding  and  thinning  are 
more  necessary  to  success  with  this  crop  than  to 
any  other.  Every  weed  must  be  kept  down,  and  if 
good  bulbs  are  desired,  thin  to  3  or  4  inches  in  the 
rows.  Boiling  water  poured  through  a  colander  is 
one  of  the  best  remedies  for  the  maggot.  When 
the  tops  of  potato  onions  fall  over,  pull  them. 

Parsnips. — Weed,  thin  and  hoe  as  soon  as  plants 
are  large  enough  to  handle. 

Peas. — Stick  with  brush  as  soon  as  well  up,  as 
when  the  plants  fall  over,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
them  to  stand  up.  Late  planted  peas  should  be  put 
iu  deeply  worked  soil.  If  seed  is  to  be  saved,  the 
earliest  and  best  vines  should  be  reserved  for  this. 

Potodoes. — Hoe,  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  plaster  to  each  hiU. 
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^adwAes.— Otherwise  Taeant  places  may  be  sown 
to  radishes  for  a  succession. 

Bhuharh.—U  any  flower  stalks  appear,  cut  them 
down.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  dry  or  bottle  a  sup¬ 
ply  for  winter.  Keep  the  beds  free  of  weeds. 

Mata  Bagas. — Sow  latter  part  of  June;  as  soon 
as  up,  dust  with  lime  and  ashes  to  keep  off  the  fly. 

Salsify. — If  not  already  sown,  seed  may  still  be 
put  in.  Treat  the  same  as  carrots. 

Spinach. — The  New  Zealand  spinach  is  best  for  hot 
weather,  but  a  supply  of  the  ordinary  kind  may  be 
kept  up  by  sowing  at  intervals. 

Squashes. — Plant  as  directed  last  month.  More 
vigilance  will  be  required  to  keep  off  insects. 

Sioeet  Potatoes.— Plant  if  not  already  done.  See 
directions  for  preparing  the  ground,  last  month. 

Tonratoes.— Plants  for  the  late  crop  may  be  set. 
We  have  given  in  the  present  and  previous  numbers 
sufHcient  directions  for  those  who  wish  to  follow 
any  of  these  different  methods  of  training. 

Watering. — The  free  use  of  the  hoe  and  cultivator 
Will  do  much  in  helping  plants  through  a  dry  time. 
If  watering  must  be  done,  let  it  be  thorough,  and 
soak  the  ground  well.  A  mere  sprinkling  of  the 
leaves  of  the  plants  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  are 
of  little  use.  Liquid  manure,  applied  in  a  “  grow¬ 
ing  time,”  will  help  wonderfully.  Apply  it  weak. 

Weeds. — We  can  only  emphasize  what  is  said 
above.  When  one  gets  large  enough  to  be  seen,  it 
is  already  too  large  to  live. 


Frssit  esarden. 

There  is  no  operation  in  the  fruit  garden  more 
beneficial  in  its  results  than  thinning  the  fruit,  and 
there  is  none  so  generally  neglected.  Over-bearing 
is  generally  permitted,  to  a  fault.  Fruit  should  be 
thinned  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  crop, 
but  for  that  of  next  year.  The  earlier  the  surplus 
ie  removed  after  the  fruit  is  set,  the  better,  as  the 
tree  need  not  be  expending  its  energies  in  develop¬ 
ing  fruit  that  is  ultimately  to  be  destroyed.  It  will 
even  pay  to  thin  the 

Currant,  where  extra  specimens  are  desired.  Rub 
off  useless  suckers  and  branches  as  they  start,  and 
and  if  the  soil  around  the  bushes  is  not  mulched, 
keep  it  stirred  by  hoeing.  The  worm  on  its  first 
appearance  is  to  be  sprinkled  with  powdered  white 
hellebore,  as  before  directed,  and  if  the  borer 
appears,  cut  off  the  affected  shoots  and  burn  them. 

Gooseberries,  when  heavilj’  loaded  with  fruit,  will 
need  props  to  keep  the  branches  from  the  ground. 
Use  sulphur  if  mildew  appears.  In  city  markets 
both  these  and  currants  often  bring  a  better  price 
if  marketed  when  green. 

Raspberries  and  Blackberries. — All  suckers  that  are 
not  needed  for  making  new  plants,  are  to  be  cut  off 
as  fast  as  they  appear.  Tie  the  canes  now  growing 
for  next  year’s  fruiting  to  the  trellis  or  stake. 

Grapes. — Thin  out  the  bunches  freely,  especially 
on  young  vines.  One  bunch  to  the  shoot  is  as 
much  as  a  vine  should  carry  the  first  year  of  its 
fruiting.  Stop  the  shoot  at  three  or  four  leaves  be¬ 
yond  the  last  cluster.  Young  vines  should  grow 
only  a  single  cane  the  first  year,  and  be  kept  tied 
up.  See  treatment  of  mildew  on  page  223.  Hand 
picking  must  be  resorted  to  for  the  large  beetles 
and  eaterpillars. 

Dwarf  Pear  and  other  fruit  trees  may  be  shaped 
nt  will  by  pinching  the  young  growth.  The  sys¬ 
tematic  practice  of  this  is  given  in  full  in  Rivers’ 
Miniature  Fruit  Garden.  The  disagreeable  slimy 
slug  which  appears  on  pear  and  other  trees  is 
killed  by  a  dusting  of  air-slacked  lime. 

Strawberries. — If  the  plants  are  not  already 
mulched,  they  will  need  it  before  the  fruit  gets 
large.  Straw  is  generally  used,  but  corn  stalks  or 
any  other  material  that  will  keep  the  fruit  off  of 
the  ground  will  answer.  After  the  fruit  is  off,  clean 
the  beds  with  the  hoe.  Newly  set  plants  are  to 
be  kept  free  of  weeds,  and  unless  it  is  desired  to 
multiply  plants,  the  runners  are  to  be  cut  off. 


Flower  Garden  and  liawn. 

In  this  month  of  abundance  of  flowers,  there  is 
constant  employment  for  the  cultivator.  He  finds 

Weeds  growing  rapidly  both  in  the  beds  and 
borders  and  on  the  lawn.  A  sharp  steel  rake  is  a 
capital  implement  to  dress  over  the  beds  with,  and 
the  bayonet  hoe  will  serve  to  work  the  soil  where 
plants  are  too  near  together  to  allow  of  the  use  of 
the  rake.  Do  not  let  perennial  weeds  get  established 
on  the  lawn,  but  pull  them  while  still  small. 

Bulbs  that  bloomed  this  spring  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  as  long  as  the  leaves  continue  green. 
When  they  begin  to  fade,  take  up  the  bulbs,  allow 
them  to  dry  a  few  days,  remove  the  tops,  wrap  the 
bulbs  in  paper  and  store  them  in  a  dry  cool  place, 
where  they  will  not  be  injured  by  mice. 

Annuals  will  need  transplanting,  and  those  sowed 
where  they  are  to  bloom  are  to  be  thinned.  Crowd¬ 
ing  is  a  common  fault  with  those  who  grow  annuals, 
and  we  seldom  see  a  well  developed  specimen. 
Seeds  of  many  sorts  may  still  be  sown.  See  p.  227. 

Bedding  Plants. — Ageratums,  Gazanias,  V erbenas, 
etc.,  may  be  made  much  more  effective  if  they  are 
pegged  down,  so  as  to  best  cover  the  surface.  This 
is  especially  necessary  in  windy  places.  When 

Potted  Plants  are  used  in  the  decoration  of  the 
grounds,  it  is  much  better  to  plunge  them,  putting 
coal  ashes  under  the  bottom  of  the  pot  to  keep 
out  worms.  When  the  pots  are  not  plunged,  care 
must  be  given  to  the  watering. 

Herbaceous  Perennials  of  many  kinds,  such  as 
Phloxes,  etc.,  may  be  multiplied  by  making  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  stems  before  flowering. 

Neatness  of  a  garden  is  in  good  measure  through 
the  agency  of  sticks  and  strings.  Plants  that  need 
support  should  be  kept  tied  up,  but  the  means  by 
which  the  effect  is  produced  should  be,  as  much  as 
possible,  concealed.  Under  head  of  neatness  is  in¬ 
cluded  the  care  of  gravel  and  other  walks,  frequent 
mowing  of  lawns,  keeping  edging  in  trim,  etc. 


Ga-eest  amd  Hot-Mouses. 

The  majority  of  the  plants  being  out,  all  neces¬ 
sary  repairs  can  be  made.  The  plants  that  are  left 
within,  will  need  shading  from  the  burning  sun, 
and  watering  and  syringing.  The  plants  kept  in 
pots  out-doors  should  be  so  sheltered  from  high 
winds,  that  they  will  not  be  thrown  over,  and  it  is 
well  to  stand  them  on  a  layer  of  coal  ashes,  to  keep 
worms  from  working  their  way  up  into  the  pots. 
Many  things  may  be  turned  out  with  advantage. 

Azaleas,  Oranges  and  many  others  make  a  good 
growth  when  treated  in  this  way. 

Camellias  and  other  plants  of  temperate  climates 
should  be  well  shaded. 

Insects,  other  than  the  usual  pests  of  the  house, 
will  often  attack  plants  that  are  sot  out,  and  they 
must  be  looked  to  frequently,  and 

Water  must  be  given  as  often  as  needed. 

Stock  for  winter  bloom  may  be  propagated  from 
cuttings,  and  sowing  seeds  of  green-house  plants. 

Potting  Soil  should  bo  provided  for  in  advance, 
and  a  yearly  provision  made  by  stacking  up  sods 
from  an  old  pasture  to  decompose. 


Cold  Grapery. 

All  sudden  changes  are  to  be  avoided,  and  the 
temperature  kept  from  85  to  90,  at  mid-day,  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  sink  very  gradually  to  the  night  tempera¬ 
ture.  During  the  time  the  vines  are  in  flower,  it  is 
well  to  go  through  the  house  and  give  the  bunches 
a  gentle  flirt  with  the  finger,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  distribution  of  pollen.  While  the  vines  are  in 
flower,  the  use  of  the  syringe  is  discontinued,  but 
after  the  berries  are  set,  it  is  freely  used.  One 
bunch  to  a  spur  is  enough  fruit  to  leave,  and  the 
shoot  is  stopped  by  pinching  it  at  the  third  or 
fourth  leaf  beyond  the  bunch.  The  number  of 
bunches  to  be  allowed  to  a  vine  will  depend  upon 
its  strength.  It  is  well  to  avoid  an  excessive  crop. 
When  the  berries  attain  the  size  of  peas,  they  are 
to  be  thinned  and  one  half  or  more,  according  to 
the  variety,  removed  from  each  bunch.  As  the 


fruit  increases  in  weight,  the  bunches  will  need  to 
be  tied  up  to  the  wires. 

Apiary  in  3nne.— Prepared  by  If;  Quinby. 

June  is  the  swarming  season,  though  bees  often 
commence  in  May,  and  sometimes  wait  until  July 
to  begin.  Any  onewishing  to  increase  his  colonies 
to  the  utmost,  must  secure  at  least  one  swarm 
from  each  stock  that  is  sufficiently  strong.  This 
is  a  matter  which  is  to  a  great  extent  under  con¬ 
trol.  A  hive  will  often  exhibit  all  the  indications 
of  Btvarming,  except  actuaily  issuing,-  and  yet  not 
swarm.  Make  artificial  swarms  as  directed  last 
month.  If  you  do  not  intend  to  make  all  the 
swarms  possible,  it  is  well  to  put  on  the  surplus 
boxes,  but  do  not  expect  the  greatest  yield  of  sur¬ 
plus  honey,  and  at  the  same  time  great  increase. 
Often  the  non-swarming  hive  will  store  honey 
enough  to  buy  a  good  hive  or  two  of  bees  when 
sold.  Prepare  the  surplus  honey  boxes  before 
placing  in  the  hives  by  sticking  in  the  top  of  each 
some  nice  white  combs  the  right  distance  apart,  to 
serve  as  guides  to  the  bees  ;  pieces  an  inch  square 
will  do.  Mr.  Harbison  says,  instead  of  melting 
beeswax  into  which  one  edge  of  the  comb  may  be 
dipped  to  make  it  stick,  these  pieces  may  be 
glued.  Stocks  not  strong  enough  to  swai'm  by 
the  last  of  this  month,  should  be  made  to  show 
cause.  If  diseased,  drive  out  as  directed  June,  186.5. 
If  queenless,  give  them  a  new  queen,  unless  too 
weak  to  keep  out  worms.  If  the  queen  is  barren, 
destroy  her,  and  replace  with  another,  in  a  few  days. 
In  a  good  season,  bees  quite  often  swarm  too 
much — more  proportionally  in  small,  than  in  large 
apiaries.  When  no  queens  are  reared  artificially 
to  supply  stocks  or  swarms,  it  is  usually  most  prof¬ 
itable  when  loracticable,  to  limit  the  issues  from 
each,  to  one.  With  the  movable  combs,  this  may 
be  controled.  As  a  rule,  five  or  six  days  after  the 
first  issue,  take  out  the  frames,  and  cut  out  all 
queen  cells  but  one,  leaving  the  oldest.  If  any  are 
not  sealed,  it  may  be  necessary  to  open  the  hive 
again  in  three  or  four  days,  and  cut  off  any  cells 
that  may  subsequently  be  started.  ‘‘After-swarms” 
usually  issue  from  the  8th  to  the  13th  day  after  the 
firet ;  they  need  not  be  expected  after  the  18th  day. 
It  takes  two  second,  or  four  third  swarms  to  be 
equal  to  one  of  the  first.  If  two  or  more  can 
not  be  united,  it  is  better  commonly  to  return 
them  to  the  old  hive.  With  a  half  dozen  or 
more  movable  comb  hives,  it  is  needless  to  have 
any  very  weak,  at  least,  after  the  weather  becomes 
warm.  Bees  are  inereasing  much  faster  when  all 
are  strong,  than  when  some  are  much  crowded,  and 
others  very  weak.  They  are  easily  equ;rlized,  in  a 
few  dirys,  by  taking  some  combs  from  the  strong 
hives,  filled  with  brood,  ready  sealed,  and  ex¬ 
changing  them  with  the  weak  ones.  Should  chilly 
nights  occur  before  there  are  bees  enough  hatched 
to  protect  these  combs,  the  entrances  should  be 
nearly  closed,  and  old  carpets  or  blankets  used  to 
help  keep  the  hive  warm. 


“Gift  Enterprises”  at  Wasliington. 


”  D.  D.  C.,”  a  well  informed  correspondent  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  under  the  head  of  “  Sturdy  Beggars,”  has  furn¬ 
ished  some  facts  and  hints  recently  prinled  in  the  Tribune, 
North  American,  and  other  journals,  whicli  are  worthy 
of  still  wider  circulation.  We  print  portions  of  Wo  of 
his  letters,  all  we  have  room  for,  not  merely  to  criticise 
the  way  things  are  done  at  Washington,  but  as  suggesting 
a  reform  which  tlie  people  tliemselves  may  help  caivy  out : 

“  Tlie  gift-book  and  seedsman  business,  ;is  carried  on 
by  our  national  Government,  actually  compels  members 
of  Congress  to  neglect  their  legitimate  duties  to  a  great 
extent,  and  act  as  book,  seedsmen  and  general  agents 
to  a  clamorous  constituency. — The  experimental  garden 
of  the  Agricultural  Department,  a  most  excellent  feature 
of  our  Government,  should  be  removed  from  the  dust  of 
the  City,  enlarged  to  the  size  of  a  farm,  conducted  as  at 
present,  and  the  results  of  the  experiments  spread  freely 
throughout  the  country  by  means  of  reports  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  and  other  presses,  willing  to  devote  the  neces¬ 
sary  space  to  the  subject.  The  superintendent  should, 
as  at  present,  send  a  few  seeds  of  his  own  raising  to  the 
various  agricultural  societies,  with  particular  instructions 
as  to  their  propagation,  etc.  But  the  practice  of  pur- 
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chasing  miscellaneous  seeds  by  the  ton,  and  forcing  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  to  act  as  seedsmen  in  general  to  their 
constituency,  is  a  nuisance  which  oaljs  for  abatement. 

“  Members  of  Congress  are  sent  here  to  deliberate  and 
iegislate  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  But  the 
amount  of  work  they  are  called  upon  to  perform,  as  claim 
agents,  seedsmen,  gift-book  agents,  and  showmen  to 
sight-seers,  surpasses  belief.  And  in  some  cases  the 
amount  thrown  upon  members  by  their  constituencies,  is 
sufficient  to  employ  constantly  four  or  five  active  business 
men.  Some  of  our  members  receive  as  many  as  WO  let¬ 
ters  per  day,  requesting  all  sorts  of  favors,  from  a  gold  pen 
up  to  a  library,  completely  overwhelming  tlie  unfortunate 
recipients,  ieaving  them  actually  no  time  for  legislation. 

“But,”  says  one,  “it  rests  with  Congress  itself  to 
change  all  this.”  Not  at  all.  No  member  likes  to  be 
considered  churlish  and  indifferent  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people ;  and  though  greatly  overworked,  he  is  the  last  to 
complain.  Thus  it  is  left  with  the  people  themselves  to 
consider  well  the  legitimate  du.ties  of  their  representa¬ 
tives  in  Congress,  and  having  done  so,  cease  at  once  to  re¬ 
gard  them  as  claim  agents,  seedsmen,  clothiers,  or  gift- 
book  agents. — If  thought  necessary  that  the  national  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  continue  to  transact  a  general  retail  busi¬ 
ness,  let  us  by  all  means  have  a  department  created  for 
the  purpose,  called,  say,  ‘  The  Department  of  the  Retail 
Trade,’  with  a  commissioner  and  force  sufficient  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  business,  and  take  a  burden  off  the  shoulders 
of  Congress  that  it  may  attend  to  legitimate  duties  —  ” 

“  The  abuses  flourish,  however,  and  will  continue  so  to 
do,  so  long  as  Congress  continues  to  approphiate  money 
for  the  purposes  of  purchasing  seeds,  printing  books,  or 
making  clothing  even, for  free  distribution  among  the  thou¬ 
sands  ready  to  take  whatever  they  can  get  at  others’  cost. 

“  I  am  in  favor  of  judicious  expenditure  of  money  in 
public  printing,  but  am  eftirely  opposed  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  expensive  books  for  indiscriminate  distribution  as 
at  present  carried  on.  For  instance,  the  Report  of  the 
Census  of  1860  is  published  in  four  volumes,  the  last 
volume  being  now  nearly  ready  for  the  binder.  These 
volumes  cost,  so  I  am  informed  by  the  officer  in  charge 
at  the  Interior  Department,  about  $12  each,  and  are  cir¬ 
culated  free  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  7  have  seen  these 
$12  volumes  for  sale  at  paper  rag  stores  in  this  city,  at 
seven  cents  per  pound,  before  they  had  been  from  the  press 
a  month  !  I  may  almost  say  they  went  direct  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  press  back  to  the  paper-mill.  Millions  of  dollars 
of  the  people’s  money  are  thus  absolutely  thrown  away. 

“Another  instance  is  the  seedsman’s  division  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  original  intention  of 
which  was  to  distribute  a  few  samples  of  choice  seeds  of 
rare  production  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  in¬ 
troduce  and  foster  the  cultivation  of  new  productions, 
but  which  has  grown  into  an  erroneous  abuse,  a  mere 
machine  for  the  free  distribution  of  tons  and  tons  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  seeds,  purchased  with  the  people’s  mmiey  in 
every  direction.  I  have  received  10  packages  oT these 
seeds,  which  I  forward  to  you,  as  samples,  by  express, 
the  mails  being  too  much  encumbered  by  franked  matter 
to  render  it  certain  you  will  get  them  by  that  convey¬ 
ance.  Though  immense  amounts  have  already  been 
distributed,  I  see  that  the  Department  has  a  ‘  few  more 
left.’  A  morning  paper  stales  that : 

‘  On  Wljinesday,  at  1  o’clock,  the  first  floor  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  seed-room  on  F-st.,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh, 
gave  way,  letting  down  about  three  tons  of  seed  to  the 
basement.  Mr.  McDonald,  one  of  the  employees,  went 
down  with  the  floor,  and  received  a  few  bruises.  The 
seed  being  in  bags,  the  damage  was  only  to  the  building.’ 

“An  additional  appropriation  will  doubtless  be  needed 
to  procure  a  store-house  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  the 
‘tons  of  seed’  sufficient  to  supply  a  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  demand.  I  am  well  aware  that  our  present  Congress 
is  immaculate  ;  but  it  must  bear  the  sole  responsibility  of 
these  abuses.  So  long  as  that  body  appropriates  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  money  for  useless  expenditure,  it  will  be  expended. 
- - - —a— - - - 

A  Show  of  all  Kinds  of  Wheat.— An  Im¬ 
portant  Request. 

There  is  a  great  lack  of  accurate  knowledge  about  the 
various  kinds  of  wheat  which  are  cultivated  in  different 
sections  of  our  country.  M.any  of  these  are  introduced 
varieties,  which  may  have  maintained  to  a  considerable  de- 
greethe  characteristics  known  where  they  originated,  or 
their  characters  may  have  been  greatly  modified  by  our 
soil  and  climate.  Besides,  distinct  varieties  have  probably 
originated  in  this  country  ;  the  same  variety  is  known  by 
different  names  in  various  localities,  and  one  name  is 
applied  to  very  diverse  kinds.  We  propose  therefore  to 
the  readers  of  tlie  Agriculturist  to  join  with  its  Editors 
in  collecting  and  classifying  our  wheats.  The  present 
postal  regulations  offer  great  facilities  for  so  doing,  and 
the  result  will,  we  hope,  be  of  very  great  value  to  each 
contributor  and  to  the  whole  country  ;  but  this  can  only 
be  if  our  suggestion  meets  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of 


our  readers  who  are  wheat  growers  all  over  the  country. 

Please  send  to  the  American  Agriculturist,  41  Park 
Row,  New  York,  by  mail,  marked  “Plants  only” — or 
“  Seeds  only,”  as  the  case  may  be,  the  following  • 

1st. — 1  doz.  heads  large  and  small  as  they  run,  cut  when 
just  out  of  blossom,  and  dried  in  the  shade,  (best  in  the 
house,  but  not  near  the  fire.) 

2d.— A  stool  or  two  with  the  stubble  6  inches  long— or 
better  the  whole  plant,  pulled  up  by  the  roots  with  the 
straw  broken  as  little  as  possible  in  bending  for  packing. 

3d.— A  quart  of  the  grain— being  a  good  average  sample. 

Accompanying  these  the  name  in  every  case  written 
clearly,  and  the  name  of  the  sender  with  P.  0.,  County 
and  State.  Postage  prepaid  is  2  cents  for  each  4  ounces. 

4th. — By  letter  at  the  same  time,  a  concise  history  and 
description  of  each  variety,  especially  time  of  flowering 
in  comparison  with  several  other  kinds,  the  time  of  ripen¬ 
ing,  liability  to  winter  kill,  to  be  injured  by  the  midge  or 
fly,  or  by  rust ;  its  tendency  to  shell  out,  or  not  to  shell ; 
also  the  stiffness,  length  and  general  cliaracter  of  the 
straw',  the  amount  of  leaf,  and  other  peculiarities  ;  also 
the  different  names  the  variety  is  known  by,  and  any 
other  facts  which  may  be  deemed  of  interest. 

We  will  see  to  it  that  samples  are  sown  side  by  side 
under  good  circumstances,  and  so  try  to  ourselves  make 
fair  comparisons  between  them,  and  of  course  report 
from  time  to  lime.  Should  it  be  too  late,  or  inconvenient 
to  send  the  samples  of  heads,  or  of  the  whole  mature 
plants,  we  hope  the  sample  of  grain  with  the  description 
may  still  be  sent,  as  the  importance  of  a  tliorough  in¬ 
vestigation  of  this  kind  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

The  samples  of  the  heads  and  of  tlie  grain  will  be  kept 
on  exhibition  and  for  reference,  at  the  Agriculturist  office. 


Married. 

At  Palisades,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.,  Thursday,  April 
26,  by  Rev.  S.  Hitchcock,  Mason  Cogswell  Weld,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  of  New-York, 
and  Martha  M.,  daughter  of  Henry  Coles,  of  Palisades. 


Containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


TAKE  j\®T0.EE!  —  AH  §nl»sci*ip» 
tions  begiu  witli  tUe  Volume,  unless  other¬ 
wise  desired  and  specified  when  subscribing.  All  sub¬ 
scriptions  received  up  to  June  25th  are  entered  down  for 
the  entire  volume,  and  the  numbers  from  January  1st  are 
forwarded.  We  keep  on  hand,  or  print  as  needed  from 
our  stereotype  plates,  the  entire  numbers  of  the  volume, 
to  supply  to  subscribers,  and  to  others  desiring  them.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  received  after  June  25th,  begin  at  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  volume,  unless  otherwise  desired  or  specified. 

ClMbs  can  always  be  increased  at  the  original 
club  price,  if  the  subscriptions  begin  at  the  same  lime. 
Tlie  back  numbers  are  sent  to  the  new  names  added. 

Tlie  Tostagie  on  tliiti*  Paper  is  posi¬ 
tively  only  3  cents  per  quarter,  or  12  cents  per  year, 
when  paid  quarterly  in  advance  at  the  office  where  re¬ 
ceived.  The  law  fixes  this  rate  definitely  on  monthly 
journals  weighing  not  over  4  ounces,  and  we  carefully 
keep  within  this  weight,  having  all  our  paper  specially 
manufactured  with  this  end  in  view. 

Kooks. — Several  valuable  new  books  are  being 
issued  the  present  season,  some  of  which  are  referred  to 
in  “  Basket  items,”  and  a  full  list  of  those  regularly 
supplied,  is  given  on  page  233. 

Those  Premitims — East  Call. — On 
page  232  we  publish  the  lists  of  general  and  special 
premiums,  which  we  propose  to  close  up  at  the  end  of 
the  half  year  (June  30),  allowing  sufficient  time  thereafter 
for  names  to  come  in  from  the  Pacific  Coast  and  other- 
distant  points.  These  premiums  are  certainly  valuable, 
and  worth  all  the  effort  required  to  get  them.  Every 
Present  Subscriber  can  readily  get  one  or  more  of  the 
“  One  Subscriber  Premiums.”  The  books  are  valuable, 
ranging  in  price  from  30  to  50  cents  each.  No  books, 
however  large,  have  ever  been  issued  on  Flax,  Hop, 
Tobacco,  and  Onion  Culture,  which  are  so  valuable,  as 
those  named  in  the  list.  None  of  the  works  offered  are 
“  old  stoek,”  but  they  are  all  newly  printed,  and  most  of 
them  are  just  from  the  press. 

Missing  Nninbea's. — The  mails  seem  to 

have  been  unusually  irregular  lately.  In  several  in¬ 


stances,  papers  that  we  positively  know  were  mailed, 
have  failed  to  reaqh  their  destination.  Though  it  is 
hardly  just  that  we  should  make  up  all  the  dificiences  of 
the  Government  agents,  we  cheerfully  send  duplicates  of 
numbers  lost  by  mail,  without  charge — not  of  course  for 
such  as  are  lost  or  torn  after  their  reception, 

93®  Strawberry  Plants  from  One. 

— F.  A.  Rich,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  writes,  that  from  one 
“  Agriculturist”  plant,  received  from  this  office  the  pre¬ 
vious  autumn,  he  last  season  obtained  930  plants,  and 
“thinks  that  doing  pretty  well  for  one  plant  in  one 
season  in  the  open  ground.”  So  do  we;  and  we 
hope  the  fruit  will  be  proportionally  productive,  which, 
of  cour.se,  can  only  be  looked  for  this  year  on  the  first 
formed  and  most  fully  developed  plants. 

AlSread.  Kacading*  Macluine 

ed.— M.  B.  Rodman,  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  New 
Bedford  Orphans’  Home  particularly,  and  of  house¬ 
keepers  generally  we  suppose,  asks  if  we  can  not  have 
a  small  handy  machine  for  mixing  and  kneading  bread, 
the  staple  food,  which  requires  so  much  hard  woman’s 
work.  We  know  of  no  such  machine  of  practical  utility. 
Here  is  an  unoccupied  field  for  clever  inventors. 

Tbe  Advei'tisements  are  curtailed  this 
month,  to  make  room  on  pages  232  and  233,  for  some 
matters  usually  pl.aced  in  the  first  pages,  so  as  to  leave 
more  space  here  for  basket  items,  which  many  consider 
the  best  part  of  the  paper.  Several  interesting  announce¬ 
ments  of  implements,  plants,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  found  in 
the  advertising  pages,  which  will  no  doubt  attract  atten¬ 
tion.  We  repeat  the  usual  suggestion,  tliat  those  wrib 
ing  to  advertisers  for  circulars,  for  information,  or  order? 
ing  of  them,  will  confer  a  double  favor,  by  letting  them 
know  where  their  advertisements  were  seen. 


Siiiitlry  IIiianibMg-s. — We  have  not  space  to 
describe  each  of  tlie  scores  of  swindling  operations  that 
Imve  come  to  our  knowledge  within  a  month  past.  A 
large  proportion  of  these  are  so  similar  to  those  previous¬ 
ly  described,  that  nothing  further  need  be  said  of  them. 
Most  of  the  operators  in  gift  enterprises,  prize  jewelry 
schemes,  w.atches,  lockets,  chains,  sewing  machines,  to 
be  given  by  tickets,  etc.,  etc.,  have  changed  their  names 
and  places  of  business.  To-day  we  dropped  into  a  new 
swindling  shop,  as  we  know  it  to  be,  (though  it  is  difficult 
to  prove  it  so,  without  calling  sundry  witnesses  here  from 
Iowa,)  and  we  found  precisely  the  s.ame  parties  operating, 
that  last  month  were  at  another  place  under  a  different 
name.  There  are  still  thirty  to  forty  of  these  swindling 
shops  here,  operating  only  at  distant  points,  through  the 
mails  ;  but  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  aggregate  re¬ 
ceipts  of  letters  by  these  cheats  are  not  half  what  they 
were  before  the  Agriculturist  began  its  fresh  warfare 
upon  them  the  present  year— a  saving  to  the  people  of 
at  least  $5000  a  day!  We  add  a  few  notes:  Jno.  H. 
Bancker,  of  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends  a  circular 
left  at  the  houses  there  by  a  set  of  sharpers,  who  called 
themselves  agents  of  a  failed  New  York  house,  (never  in 
existence,)  and  promised  to  be  along  in  three  or  four 
days  with  an  immense  slock  of  goods,  at  far  below  half 
price.  This  was  a  blind.  They  merely  “sold”  a  few 
samples  of  cloth  they  “  happened”  to  have  along,  which, 
after  they  were  gone,  proved  to  be  worthless  shoddy,  well 
glazed  over.  The  throngs  of  people  who  came  together 
to  get  a  chance  at  the  promised  sale  of  cheap  goods,  went 
home  with  the  countenances  of  two-year-old  lambs.... 
Mitchell,  Arrandale  A  Co.,  (one  of  them,  if  there  be  more 
than  one)  a  long  time  operator  in  New  York,  has  opened 
a  swindling  address  at  Plaistow,  N.  H.,  and  sends  out 
tickets,  pretending  to  have  been  paid  for  them,  offering 
an  immense  number  of  things  “worth”  $6  to  $350,  on 
receipt  of  $5.  These,  like  fifty  other  similar  operators, 
are  the  veriest  swindlers.  They  do  not  send  watches 
worth  $50  for  only  $5.  L.  A.  Kirkwood,  Bentonvilla, 
Ind.,  sends  word  to  them  that  he  has  read  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  too  long,  and  has  too  much  else  to  do,  to  attend  to 
the  agency  of  such  rascals.  Many  others  send  us  tickets 

from  the  same  concern _  Wm.  J.  Elliott  <j-  Co.,  Lottery 

dealers,  with  no  advertised  place  of  business  except  a 
P.  O.  box,  are  0|>erating  on  eloquence  or  highfalutin. 
On  the  back  of  their  schemes  they  go  into  extasies  over 
the  details  of  numerous  prizes  they  claim  to  have  dis¬ 
tributed  to  “  factory  girls,”  to  “  bed-ridden  old  ladies,”  , 
to  sundry  “  farmers,”  etc.,  etc.  Why  don’t  they  give  the  ( 
names  of  these  lucky  people,  for  they  ask  the  privilege 
of  sending  just  such  prizes  on  purpose  to  be  able  to 
publish  their  names,  and  to  have  them  “make  it  generally 
known  where  they  got  the  money,”  as  an  advertisement. 
Oh!  Mr.  Elliott,  why  are  you  so  partial?  Why  don’t 
you  give  us  your  place  of  business,  so  that  we  can  call  in 
and  get  one  of  them  are  $40,000  prizes  you  profess  to 
be  scattering  round  so  freely?  Pray  cpme  out  of  that 
little  P.  O.  Box  and  let  us  find  you  ;  we  ache  to  get 
$40,000  for  only  $10  invested.  It  now  costs  $1  to  get  $1.07 
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host  of  floricultural  monstrosities  exhibited  ;  but  sitnply 
types  of  the  majority.  Leaving  the  ‘  correct  iilustra- 
tions,’  I  shall  refer  to  a  few  articles  in  the  catalogue 
which  I  enclose  for  your  inspection.  The  first  I  shall 
notice  is  a  recent  introduction  excelling  the  efforts  of  a 
Fortune,  a  Low,  or  a  Veitch.  1  refer  to  Lots  57  and  5S. 
‘  Three  Trumpets  of  the  Last  judgment  assorted.’  But 
the  publisher  of  the  c.atalogue  negleeted  to  state  that  he 
had  furnished  a  Dutch  Gabriel  to  blow  these  ‘trumpets.’ 
If  you  refer  to  Lots  179  and  ISO  you  will  find  that  my  old 
and  favorite  Rose,  Jules  Margottin,  has  abandoned  his 
old  plain  cherry  crimson,  and  has  assumed  tlie  stripes  of 
the  American  flag.  In  the  pomological  line  you  will  find 
described;  blue  chestnuts;  blue  raspberries;  jet  black 
apricots  ;  pure  blue  Italian  gooseberries,  and  some  new 
apples,  as  follows  :  Jerusalem  Pigeon  ;  Happy  Apple,  and 
a  veritable  ‘  Eve’s  Apple.’  I  am  convinced  that  a  taste 
for  horticulture  and  floriculture  is  rapidly  gaining  ground 
among  the  masses  ;  but  a  few  such  trashy  importations 
as  the  one  referred  to.  will  do  a  great  injury.  The  young 
beginner  will  be  attracted  by  such  descriptions,  and  will 
freely  spend  the  needful  for  such  trash.  Night  and  morn¬ 
ing  he  will  nourish,  protect,  and  admire  his  floral  pets, 
and  when  they  drop  their  masks,  he  will  become  dis¬ 
couraged  and  disgusted.  Itisthedutyof  the  Agriculturist 
to  expose  such  impositions,  and  to  advise  the  uninitiated 
not  to  be  seduced  by  foreigners’  descriptions,  but  to  pur¬ 
chase  bona  Jide  plants  and  flowers  from  nurserymen  who 
have  reputations  to  lose,  and  under  no  circumstances  to 
waste  their  means  upon  foreign  adventurers.” 

A  Blistt  to  Secretai'ies  oT  Ag’rical= 
tural  Societies. — Gentlemen:  Your  reports  iire, 
many  of  them,  strewn  broadcast  over  the  land,  falling 
into  the  hands  of  many  who  do  not  value  them,  except  to 
fill  empty  shelves  in  libraries,  or  to  be  sold  to  the  paper 
1.  deers  or  to  the  ragman.  Now,  if  they  were  stereotyped, 
neatly  bound,  as  many  of  them  are,  and  sold  at  cost  with 
a  fair  allowance  for  extra  trouble,  small  editions  might 
be  printed,  and  reprinted  as  occasion  might  demand,  and 
they  would  be  productive  of  a  small  income  to  the  society. 
(That  is,  if  the  States  print  them.)  Useful  knowledge 
would  be  more  accessible  than  now  to  the  public,  and  the 
books  would  be  esteemed  more  highly  by  the  community. 
We  all  value  things  somewhat  in  proportion  to  their  cost. 

Messrs.  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.,  Boston,  (Publishers,)  re¬ 
quest  us  to  ask  Secretaries  of  Agricultural  Societies  to 
send  to  them  their  published  reports. 

'Flae  American  l>airymesi’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  through  its  efficient  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  B. 
Weeks,  of  Verona,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  already  issued 
its  first  annual  report,  (135  pages.  8  vo.).  It  came  to  h.and 
in  April  too  late  for  a  notice  in  o\ir  May  number.  It 
demonstrates  what  we  have  always  claimed,  that  the  re¬ 
ports  of  agricultural  and  kindred  societies  need  not  be 
kept  back  a  full  year  before  their  members  and  patrons 
receive  them,  as  is  usually  the  case.  This  report  covers 
(he  operations  of  the  factory  dairies  of  New  York,  and 
the  doings  of  the  Ohio  Dairymen’s  Association  for  the 
past  year;  it  gives  a  list  of  the  factories  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  operation  last  year,  and  the  admir¬ 
able  address  of  X.  A.  Willanl,  delivered  at  the  annual 
meeting.  January  10th.  We  presume  the  report  may  be 
had  of  the  Secretary,  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  (fee  $3.00),  and  perhaps  for  a  less  payment. 

Tlic  lAest-JTerscy  Si'miit  CSi-ower’s 
Association. — The  annual  reports  of  this  society  are 
always  received  with  pleasure,  for  they  have  a  positive 
and  practical  character,  truly  commendable.  The  report 
of  their  fruit  committee  is  a  valuable  record  of  local  ex¬ 
perience  ;  and  one,  after  reading  it,  feels  thoroughly  post¬ 
ed  up  as  to  the  state  of  fruit  culture  for  the  past  year,  in 
Burlington  and  Camden  Counties.  We  learn  that  775 
acres  of  land  in  strawberries,  blackberries  and  raspberries, 
produced  nearly  $200,000,  or  about  $250.00  per  acre. 
Clayton  Lippinentt  is  President,  and  Jonathan  G-.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Secretary,  both  of  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 

Aiiicyarsl  at  Dialacvicw. — An  un¬ 
avoidable  diday  has  occurred  in  the  production  of  this 
work,  which  is  now  ready.  It  is  an  account  of  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  one  of  our  western  cultivators  to  establish  a 
vineyard,  ami  is  put  in  an  attractive  narrative  form.  As 
it  is  the  only  work  that  gives  an  account  of  grape  grow¬ 
ing  as  actually  practiced  ;it  the  successful  vineyards  in 
the  grape  region  of  the  West,  it  will  be  welcomed  by  a 
large  class  of  readers.  Price  by  mail  $1.25. 


be.  The  three  engravings,  representing  the  flowers  of  the 
grape,  are  curiosities  in  their  way.  if  such  flowers 
could  be  found  in  nature,  our  botanists  would  indeed  be 
puzzled.  While  it  adds  to  the  number  of  books,  it  does 
not  add  at  all  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  is 
the  well  known  story  presented  in  handsome  shape  by 
another  author,  and  will  be  a  safe  and  useful  guide  to  a 
novice  in  grape  culture.  Price  by  mail  $3.00. 

Tisc  A.  A.  Evcuiisg)  l®ost,  in  its  65t!i 
year,  has  been  edited  for  almost  half  a  century  by  the 
favorite  American  Poet,  Wm.  Cullen  Bryant,  now  over 
70  years  old.  Though  we  do  not  always  agree  with  its 
political  and  financial  views,  yet,  all  things  considered, 
we  have  long  esteemed  the  Evening  Post  more  highly 
than  any  other  Daily,  especially  as  an  always  safe  jour¬ 
nal  of  general  news  and  literature  to  carry  to  the  home 
circle.  Our  profession  requires  the  constant  reading  of 
newspapers,  but  we  could  hardly  choose  between  having 
the  newsboy  miss  us  with  the  Post  that  we  read  on  our 
way  home,  and  having  the  cook  forget  the  supper. 

lEitei’estisig'  I®Ei'S>licsitioH.  — As  many 
of  our  readers  are  aware,  1866  brings  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  in  this  country,  and  it  is  to  be  generally 
commemorated  by  benevolent  enterprizes  worthy  of  this 
widely  extended  and  powerful  denomination.  A  Centen- 
nary  Pictori;;!,  illustrative  of  the  history  ami  spirit  of 
Methodism,  is  issued  under  the  direction  of  the  Centen- 
nary  Committee,  by  N.  Tibbals,  145  Nassau-st.,  N".  Y. 
City,  which  will  be  an  attractive  and  valuable  compen¬ 
dium  of  interesting  matter  pertaining  to  that  branch  of 
the  Christian  church.  Price  25  cents. 

<»4*  “  H.  C.  M.” — 

Harris’  Insects  is  the  best  work  we  have,  but  that  is  de¬ 
voted  to  injurious  insects  only.  Tenny’s  Natural  History 
gives  a  general  outline  of  classification,  and  there  are 
monographs  of  several  families  of  insects  published  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

Tlte  Eaii*  of  tlae  A.  As'i-icnl- 
tiiral  Society  will  be  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  on 
the  lllh  to  14th  inclusive  of  September  next. 

Spear’s  Eriait  S®rcserviiig  Solsitioss. 

— To  save  answering  individual  inquiries  in  regard  to 
this,  we  will  state  that  we  have  seen  fruit  perfectly 
preserved  by  its  use  ;  (hat  from  our  knowledge  of  its 
composition,  it  appears  no  more  likely  to  prove  injurious 
than  the  use  of  cream  of  tartar  and  soda  in  bread. 

'S'Eae  ’fi'arS.Je  Soap  IScaiBi. — Letty  Ermiii 
writes  as  foilows.  after  experience  with  this  bean,  which 
is  now  becoming  popular.  Its  culture  is  the  same  as 
other  ^ish  beans;  “The  wonderful  bean — not  ‘Jack’s 
bean,’  but  wonderful,  inasmuch  as  it  will  make  turtle 
soup.  Try  it  and  see.  It  is  not  a  new  bean,  but  has  a 
new  and  sounding  name.  Turtle  soup  bean.  Indeed,  it  is 
very  palatable  and  nutritious,  and  withal  of  trifling  cost, 
when  compared  with  turtle  soup,  which,  in  appearance,  it 
is  so  like.  A  pint  of  beans  will  make  a  gallon  of  soup. 
Put  the  beans  to  soak  over  night,  boil  them  soft,  add  salt 
and  pep'per,  and  pass  all  through  a  colander.  'Jhis  is  the 
simple  form.  By  adding  meat  stock,  cloves,  hard  boiled 
eggs  cut  in  slices,  a  lemon  sliced,  and  a  pint  of  wine,  you 
have  an  excellent  dish,  with  small  trouble  and  cost.” 


Experieiace  «f  tSae  18Sli  Omiom 
Grower.  —  “  L.  L.,”  somewhere  in  the  latitude  of 
Philadelphia,  gives  us  his  onion  experience  in  so 
pieasant  a  manner,  that  we  are  sorry  not  to  have  room 
for  it.  lie  retid  the  experience  of  17  growers  in  our 
Onion  book,  and  gives  his  as  that  of  the  18th.  He  has 
established  two  points:  one,  (hat  onions  can  be  grown 
from  seed  in  his  locality,  for  he  succeeded  with  a  small 
patch  in  1S64.  Enoouiaiged  by  this,  he  went  into  it  on 
joint  account  with  another,  who  was  to  do  the  work,  but 
who  didn’t,  and  he  had  to  mow  the  wee:ls  to  get  at  his 
onions,  what  few  there  were  of  them— thereby  settling, 
to  his  satisfaction,  the  second  point,  that  onions  are 
a  crop  that  requires  great  care  in  cultivation. 

A  MiJBisitBire  I'lg’g’. — Numbers  of  persons 
have  sent  us  eggs  remarkable  for  large  size  and  great 
weight.  Now,  Master  Willie  Judd,  or  rather  his  hen.  has 
tried  what  can  be  done  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
he  sends  us  an  egg  not  much  larger  than  a  good  sized 
marble.  None  of  this  breed  of  hens  are  for  sale. 


a  year _ What  loving  fellows  are  Bergen,  Schultz  <(• 

Co.,  up  the  river,  who  offer  to  send  the  “  Perfume  of 
love,”  “■  possessing  the  power  to  create  love.” — Why 
surely  everybody  ought  to  have  a  bottle  of  that ;  what  a 
loving  world  this  would  become  !  Then  they  supply  a 
liquid  to  contract  ladies  feet! — regular  John  Chinamen 
they  are.  But  hold  :  they  advertise  “female  pills”  re¬ 
probated  last  month.  Away  with  them,  their  love  is  love 
of  money,  however  obtained.  A  little  boy  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  received  one  of  the  circulars  addressed  to  him¬ 
self,  and  wonders  “  how  they  got  his  address,  and  what 
the  circular  was  sent  to  him  for.”  So  do  we _ -A  dis¬ 

gusting  murderer  of  morals,  as  well  as  of  lives,  sends  out 
private  circulars,  many  of  them  reaching  decent  people, 
in  which,  under  tlie  name  of  Mme.  M.  Simmons  4-  Co., 
are  offered  offensive  “  instructions,’’'  instruments,  etc., 
ostensibly  to  married  people,  but  designed  to  deceive  and 
lead  asiray  the  young.  The  representati.ms  are  not  to  be 
trusted  in  the  least,  and  those  offering  such  things  deserve 
to  be  lodged  in  the  closest  cells  so  long  as  tiiey  may 
trouble  the  world  by  living  at  all. . . .  The  “  Company  of 
Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  New  York,”  with  a 
long  list  of  “  officers,”  only  one  of  whose  names  can  be 
found  in  the  New  A'crk  City  Directory,  is  a  very 
ingenious  plausible  scheme  to  get  people’s  money.  It  was 
in  a  basement  room  642-4  Broadway,  but  put  forth  an  en¬ 
graving  of  the  whole  building.  It  was  gone  May  17  ! 

Tricliinie  in  Amci'icniE  Pork. — Those 
of  our  contemporaries  who  have  attempted  to  throw 
ridicule  upon  the  subject  of  Trichinae,  as  well  as  those 
who,  like  the  Country  Gentleman,  have  volunteered  a 
flat  denial  of  their  existence  in  American  pork,  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  This  committee  ex¬ 
amined  the  flesh  of  1394  hogs,  from  the  markets  and 
packing  houses,  and  found  that  about  one  in  50  was  more 
or  less  infested.  The  committee  state  that  a  heat  of  150° 
will  destroy  the  parasite.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
statement  is  based  upon  actual  experiment,  as  it  is  im¬ 
portant,  and  if  true  will  enable  those  who  eat  pork  to 
avoid  all  danger  by  thoroughly  cooking  the  meat. 

Don’t  Do  It. — The  N.  Y.  Independent,  a 
professedly  religious  paper,  among  other  miscellaneous 
matter  has  a  column  devoted  to  agriculture  and  kindred 
branches.  If  its  theology  were  as  loose  as  its  horticulture, 
we  would  pity  its  readers.  Among  other  absurdities,  it  re¬ 
commends  setting  out  cabbage  s/w;nps  for  raising  seed.  If 
there  is  any  seeti  that  needs  care  in  raising,  it  is  that  of 
the  cabbage,  as  this  plant  is  far  removed  from  its  natural 
condition,  and  .wili  revert  to  it,  more  or  less,  with  the 
least  neglect.  Therefore  don’t  follow  this  wise  man  of 
the  Independent,  but  use  only  the  best  developed  and  best 
kept  cabbages,  with  the  head  on  the  stump,  for  seed  rais¬ 
ing,  and  then  allow  only  the  central  flower  stalk  to  grow. 
Any  other  course  will  be  sure  to  degenerate  the  variety. 

Horticiiltiii'al  —  Persons 

who  buy  plants  at  auction,  unless  they  are  from  some 
known  reliable  source,  are  liable  to  be  sadly  taken  in. 
One  of  the  most  flagrant  cases  of  imposition  that  we  have 
met,  was  recently  brought  to  our  notice  by  an  amateur, 
who  showed  us  the  catalogue  of  an  auction  of  plants  to 
be  sold  at  100  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y'.  The  catalogue  was 
profuse  in  names  and  descriptions  of  plants,  but  gave  nei¬ 
ther  the  name  of  the  auctioneer,  nor  of  the  grower  of  the 
plants.  Our  friend  says :  “  I  strolled  itito  the  auction  store 
half  an  hour  before  the  sale.  Upon  my  arrival  I  found 
the  plants  arranged  for  sale,  and  an  uninteresting  looking 
Dutchman  decorating  the  walisofthe  auction  room  with 
a  collection  of  the  most  unique  and  startling  floricultural 
and  pomological  illustrations,  that  the  most  fertile  imagi¬ 
nation  could  design.  Attracted  by  the  plates,  I  com¬ 
menced  an  inspection  of  them.  My  attention  was  first 
directed  to  the  greatest  pomological  production  of  the 
age— something  ahead  of  mock  auctions,  dollar  shops,  or 
Barnum.  It  proved  to  be  a  ‘correct  illustration’  of  a 
small  branch  of  the  wonderful  and  bona  fide  ‘  Strawberry 
Tree.’  The  small  branch  was  loaded  with  beantiful 
crimson  fruit  measuring  from  It)  to  13  inches  in  circitm- 
ference — an  actual  strawberry  tree,  casting  into  the  shade 
the  Agriculturist,  Jucunda  and  all  other  creeping  humble 
strawberries  !  Fancy,  Mr.  Editor,  the  pleasure  of  climb¬ 
ing  a  real  genuine  Dutch  stinuvberry  tree,  and  sunplying 
the  inner  man  with  mammoth  strawberries,  free  of  sand, 
dust,  or  earthy  taste.  The  climate  prevents  a  man  from 
setting  under  his  own  fig  tree  ;  but  thanks  to  the  progres¬ 
sive  Dutchman,  every  man  can  sit  und<‘r  his  own  straw¬ 
berry  tree  ;  one  fruit  being  large  enough  to  make  a  pud¬ 
ding.  Continuing  my  explor;ttions,  I  discovered  a  beauti¬ 
fully  executed  plate  of  a  remarkable  floricultural  novelty 
— that  of  the  Aucuba  Japonicafi.  pi.  The  flower  was 
about  5  inches  in  diameter,  very  double,  and  the  petals 
nicely  imbricated;  color  intense  dark  crimson,  with  a 
broad  white  stripe  running  the  length  of  each  petal. 
These  two  samples  are  not  specialties  selected  from  the 


Eiiltiirc  of  tli«  Cri*ai»c,  by  W.  C. 

Strong.  Boston  :  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co. — We  have  here  an¬ 
other  work  upon  the  grape,  produced  in  the  suniptnoiis 
style  of  paper,  printing  and  binding  adopted  by  the  house 
of  Tilton  &  Co.  The  work  in  itself  is  abotit  as  good  as 
several  others  upon  grape-growing.  It  is  ilhtstrated 
w  ith  engravings,  some  of  w  hich  are  as  bad  as  well  can 


Soap  Watei-.— “G.  IT.  B.,”  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  says  he  c;in  secure  daily  a  consiilerable  amount 
of  soap  water  from  a  silver  burnishing  establishment,  and 
asks  how  to  use  it  ? — Conduct  it  in  rills  over  the  grass,  or 
through  the  vegetable  garden,  to  soak  into  the  soil,  water¬ 
ing  one  plot  at  a  lime;  or  lead  it  upon  dry  muck,  that  it  may 
be  absorbed,  if  there  are  no  deleterious  metalic  salts. 
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Xlae  ISiaaderpest. — The  fact  that  this  ter¬ 
rible  malatly  has  abated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Great 
Britain,  (though  confessedly  not  on  account  of  the  meas¬ 
ures  used  by  the  government  to  stay  its  progress,  for  these 
have  been  most  imperfect  and  ill  advised),  should  not 
make  us  less  vigilant  that  it  should  not  be  imported  here. 
The  great  danger  is  from  cows  used  for  milk  on  our  pas¬ 
senger  ships,  and  vve  hope  that  now  stringent  measures 
will  be  taken  in  regard  to  these.  The  law  of  the  State 
of  New  York  we  give  in  full  on  page  220.  The  Commis- 
•sioners  appointed  are  well  known  and  honored  through¬ 
out  the  country.  No  man  in  the  State  is  more  identified 
with  the  cattle  interest  than  L.  F.  Allen,  of  Black  Rock, 
Erie  Co.,  a  man  of  more  energetic  executiv-e  talents 
than  Gen.  Patrick  could  hardly  have  been  selected,  and 
Mr.  Kelly  is  discreet  and  conservative,  and  is  identified 
with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State.  The  law  re¬ 
quires  owners  of  cattle  suspected  of  having  the  disease, 
to  communicate  the  facts  to  the  Commissioners,  but  does 
not  give  the  P.  O.  address  of  either.  We  give  Mr.  Allen’s 
address  above,  but  are  not  quite  certain  where  to  address 
the  other  gentlemen. 

Siorse  a.n4l  datSlc  “  Doctoi'ins'.” — 

AVe  are  constantly  in  receipt  of  remedies  for  horn-ail, 
horse-distemper,  fouls,  heaves,  hog-cholera,  worms,  etc,, 
etc,,  and  publish  but  few.  In  fact  we  always  dread  to 
publish  a  remedy  for  any  disease  v^ithout  accurately  de- 
scribfng  the  malady,  its  nature  and  symptoms,  for  com¬ 
mon  names  are  so  uncertain,  and  among  the  owners  of 
cattle  of  any  kind  the  desire  is  so  strong  to  do  somethings 
that  it  is  an  even  chance  th,at  they  do  not  do  exactly  the 
wrong  thing.  With  regard  to  ordinary  ailments,  nature 
is  the  best  nurse  and  doctor,  and  in  cases  of  the  chronic 
character,  especially  if  the  disease  be  one  not  thorough¬ 
ly  understood,  the  advice  of  a  good  veterinarian  is  most 
important.  There  are,  however,  some  acute  ailments, 
like  Hoove,  or  Bloat,  caused  by  eating  much  green  food, 
which  ferments  in  the  stomach.  Colic,  Garget,  etc.,  which 
are  very  properly  subjects  for  anybody’s  discreet  treat¬ 
ment.  And  again  there  are  some  simple  disorders,  like 
colds,  sores,  slight  fevers,  scours,  etc.,  which  all  farmers 
should  understand,  and  for  which  they  should  have  and 
use  simple  remedies.  In  all  things  careful  investigation 
of  symptoms,  and  an  approximation  to  certainty  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  nature  of  the  distemper  should  precede  any 
other  treatment,  than, thorough  grooming  and  the  removal 
of  the  animal  seen  to  be  “out  of  sorts”  to  most  com¬ 
fortable  and  isolated  quarters,  where  it  may  have  the  best 
of  food  and  care. 

Tlie  Slaeep  SUow  at  Kocliester  was 

in  some  respects  a  success  and  in  others  a  failure— a 
success  so  far  as  the  exhibition  of  “  American  Merinos  ” 
was  concerned  and  a  failure  in  respect  to  other  breeds. 
There  were  a  few  fair  Cotswold  and  Leicester  sheep  from 
this  State  and  Canada,  and  one  or  two  pens  of  ordinary 
South  Dow  ns.  There  was  also  a  splendid  lot  of  Silesian 
Merinos  shown  bv  Mr.  Chamberlain  ot  Red  Hook,  and 
that  was  all.'  The  “  Gas  Tar  .Merinos  ”  were  out  in  great 
force,  and  if  one  did  not  know  that  these  twenty-five- 
pound  fleeces  of  which  so  much  was  said,  were  made  up 
of  four  or  five  pounds  of  wool  and  twenty  pounds  of 
grease,  they  would  be  objects  of  real  agricultural  inter¬ 
est.  But  when  we  think  that  this  grease  probably  costs 
as  much  to  produce  as  two  or  three  times  as  many  pounds 
of  tallow,  or  even  more  of  flesh,  and  that  this  offensive 
product  is  absolutely  worthless,  and  furthermore  the  wool 
is  not  of  first  quality,  we  can  but  wonder  that  this 
breed  should  receive  so  much  favor  from  intelligent 
men.  If  this  grease  growing  be  persevered  in,  we  fear 
ultimate  injury  to  the  great  wool  producing  interest  of 
the  country.  The  Silesian  sheep  were  in  many  respects 
admirable.  Good  constitution  affording  a  fair  carcass  and 
fine  wool.  We  hope  the  breeders  of  these  sheep  will 
develop  the  mutton  producing  qualities,  as  far  as  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  production  of  heavy  fleeces  of  pure  fine 
wool.  Put  the  tallow  inside  rather  than  outside  among 
the  wool.  We  feel  confident  that  this  can  be  done.  The 
skill  and  intelligence  reqtiired  to  produce  heavy  fleeces 
of  grease  and  wool  combined,  can,  if  properly  directed, 
give  us  as  much  wool  without  the  grease  and  at  least  an 
equivalent  for  the  grease  in  the  form  of  good  mutton  and 
tallow.  Success  to  all  efforts  in  this  direction.  We  ad¬ 
mire  the  Merino  sheep  —  they  are  admirably  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  American  agriculture,  and  if  bred  with  the 
right  object,  will  prove  of  untold  value. 

“I&ev.  E«lvrai*d.  A.  'WilsotJ.” — The 

man  who  operates  under  this  name,  though  often  exposed 
and  denounced,  continues  to  advertise  extensively  from 
year  to  year,  and  of  course  finds  poor  dupes  enough  to 
pay  him  for  doing  so.  Indeed  the  numerous  letters  of 
inquiry  from  our  new  subscribers  indicate  that  his 
plausible  statements,  his  assumed  clerical  name  and 
garb,  and  his  pretended  benevolence,  are  effective  with  a 
large  number  of  people.  Our  older  readers  will  re¬ 


member  that  he  claimed  to  be  a  minister  of  the  “  New 
Haven  Methodist  Conference,”  until  we  exposed  his 
falsehood  by  stating  that  there  was  no  such  Conference. 
He  then  studied  up  the  church  documents  and  claimed  to 

have  belonged  to  the  N.  E.  Conference. - Here  is  a 

copy  of  his  advertisement,  to  be  found  in  many  papers  ; 

To  Consumptives.— The  advertiser,  having  been  restored 
to  health  in  a  few  weeks  by  a  very  simple  remedy,  after 
having  suffered  for  several  years  with  a  severe  lung  affec¬ 
tion,  and  that  dread  disease,  Consumption — is  anxious  to 

make  known  to  his  fellow-sufferers  the  means  of  cure. - 

To  all  who  desire  it,  lie  will  send  a  copy  of  tlie  prescription 
used  (free  of  charge),  with  the  directions  for  preparing  and 
using  the  same,  which  they  will  find  a  suisE  cuke  for  Con¬ 
sumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Colds,  and  all 
Throat  and  Lung  Affections.  The  only  object  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  in  sending  the  Prescription  is  to  benefit  the  afflicted, 
and  spread  information  which  he  conceives  to  be  invaluable, 
and  he  hopes  every  sufferer  will  try  liis  remedy,  as  it  will 

cost  them  udthing,  and  may  prove  a  blessing. - Parties 

wishing  the  prescription,  free,  by  return  mail,  will  please 
address  Ret.  EDWARD  A.  WILSON,  Williamsburg,  Kings 
Co.,  New  York. 

Generous  man  to  pay  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  a 
year  in  advertising,  and  then  give  away  the  recipe. 
We  wilt  publish  it  free,  and  do  more  too.  We  w  ill 
publish  also,  to  our  million  readers,  the  Recipe  just  as 
(Rev.)  Wilson  furnishes  it,  and  thus  we  save  to  all  of 
them  the  expense  of  postage,  and  save  (Rev.)  Wilson  Ihe 
expense  of  printing  and  mailing  his  prescription.  Here 
it  is  as  (Rev.)  AVilson  gives  it : 

“  Extract  Slodgetli  3  os. ;  Huphophosphites  of  Lime  and 
Soda  K  oz.  ■  Alantin,  {Pura)  1  dr.;  Meconin,  (Para)  X  »cr.; 
Extract  Cinchona,  2  dr. ;  Loaf  Sugar,  1  lb. ;  Pure  Port 
Wine,  apt.;  Warm  Water,  1  qt.— Compound  and  mix  xcell 
all  the  powders  and  extracts. place  in  a  bottle,  icith  apt. 
warm  water,  shake  well ;  add  rest  of  water,  the  sugar  and 
wine  (pr  rum  or  gin) ;  shake  well  and  when  cold-  it  is  ready 
for  use.  Dose.X  large  tablespoonful  4  times  a  day,  before 
each  meal,  and  on  going  to  bed _ ” 

There  now,  are  vve  not  generous,  to  give  all  this  space 
which  others  would  gladly  pay  $2  a  line  for  ?  But  let  us 
see  about  the  value  of  this  prescriplion  :  “  Blodgett!.” 
Nobody  knows  it,  except  this  (Rev.)  AVilson  :  no  regular 
druggist  in  the  country  can  supply  it.  So  the  benevolently 
given  prescription  of  (Rev.)  AVilson  is  useless.  “Alantin 
(Pura)”— in  other  words  a  starch  from  elecampagne 
root,  no  better  and  no  worse  than  so  much  potato  starch, 
and  therefore  not  made  or  kept  on  sale  by^uggists. 
“  Meconin  (Pura),”  a  constituent  of  opium,  which  no 
druggist  finds  it  worth  while  to  keep.  “  Hypophosphites 
of  Lime  and  Soda,”  recommended  for  lung  diseases  in 
Paris,  but  not  yet  proved  effective  enough  to  be  adopted 
in  the  United  States  Phai  macopia,  and  of  very  doubtful 
utility.  The  extract  of  Cinchona,  and  the  Wine  are  com¬ 
mon,  and  will  often  stimulate  weak  or  consumptive 
persons  so  as  to  make  them  “feel  better”  for  a  little 
while.  There  is  not  a  doctor  in  the  land  who  could  not 
give  or  would  not  give  a  prescription  quite  as  safe  and 
valuable  as  the  above.  But  see  where  the  laugh,  or  the 
humbug,  or  the  “benevolence”  of  (Rev.)  Wilson  comes 
in.  He  knows  that  his  prescription  cannot  be  put  up  by 
anybody  in  the  world  ;  so  he  generously  informs  his 
dupes,  that  when  they  chance  to  be  unable  to  get  it,  he 
will  condescend  from  his  ministerial  duties,  and  make  up 
the  package  (except  the  sugar,  wine,  and  water),  and 
send  it  for  $3.30  by  mail,  or  in  a  bottle  ready  mixed,  for 
$4,  express  unpaid.  That’s  where  he  gets  money  to  pay 
for  advertisements;  that’s  where  his  “benevolence” 
comes  in. — Any  one  calling  at  “  Ifi.i  South  2d  St.,  AVil- 
liamsbiirg,”  to  see  the  “  Rev.,”  if  not  frightened  away 
by  the  big  dog  at  the  front  door,  may  be  informed  on 
entering  that  the  "  Rev.”  is  “not  in  just  then’’  AVe 
hope  this  extended  notice  will  suffice  to  put  all  our 
readers,  and  their  friends,  on  the  guard  against  the  as¬ 
sumed  piety  and  benevolence  of  the  self  dubbed  “(Rev.) 
E.  A.  AVilson,”  and  a  host  of  other  similar  “pious” 
pretenders,  for  this  year  at  least. 

How  Swindlers  Oet  Aaines. — Cau¬ 
tion  to  Post-Masters. — In  referring  to  this  matter 
last  month,  we  did  not  particularly  speak  of  the  most 
common  method,  which  has  been  described  to  us  by  a 
multitude  of  Post- AI asters.  A  party  sends  out  to  a  thous¬ 
and  or  ten  thousand  Post-Masters  a  circular,  in  which 
he  proposes  to  have  a  new  implement  or  other  invention 
that  he  wishes  to  introduce,  and  asks  the  favor  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  hundred  or  so  of  the  names  and  P.  O.  addresses  of 
farmers  and  others.  In  return  for  the  favor  he  usually 
promises  a  fine  painting,  or  engraving,  or  something  else. 
The  thing  looks  so  plausible,  that  a  great  number  of 
persons  have  gathered  and  forwarded  their  names,  but 
the  Post-Masters  seldom  if  ever  hear  from  the  swindler 
again,  or  from  the  engraving.  The  men  whose  names 
are  forwarded  soon  after  get  the  humbug  circulars  from 
the  same  party  under  a  different  name.  Afterwards  he 
assumes  a  still  different  name  and  place,  and  sends  out  a 
new  scheme.  Sometimes  the  lists  of  names  thus  pro¬ 
cured  are  sold  to  other  swindlers.  One  man  by  the  name 
of  Todd,  who  was  the  real  Hayward  &  Co.,  of  229 
Broadway,  Hammond  &  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  etc.,  has 
privately  oper.ated  directly  and  indirectly  under  a  score 
or  more  of  names.  Post-Masters  will  consult  their  own 


interest,  and  that  of  their  neighbors,  if  they  cast  all  these 
applications  for  names  into  the  waste  basket  or  fire. 

'I’liose  Gavtleu  l®lots. — It  would  be  grat¬ 
ifying  could  we  know  how  many  profitable,  pleasure  and 
health  yielding  garden  plots  have  been  developed 
throughout  the  country,  mainly  through  ihe  influence  of 
the  American  Agriculturist,  during  the  past  dozen  or 
twenty  years.  AVe  are  continually  hearing  of  them  in 
every  direction.  Some  one,  prompted  by  onr  preiiiiiiin 
offers,  starts  a  list,  and  persuades  a  number  of  his  or  her 
neighbors  to  try  the  paper  a  year,  though  only  clerks  or 
mechanics,  or  )iroTessional  men,  or  day-laborers,  and 
having  only  a  house  lot  or  garden  plot.  AVell,  something 
they  read  sets  them  to  thinking  about  improving  their 
grounds,  they  go  to  work,  and  then  read  more,  think 
more,  and  work  more,  and  the  result  is  a  pleasant  gar¬ 
den,  beautiful  flowers,  fine  vegetables  and  fruits,  in  short, 
an  attractive  homestead,  and  better  health.  We  know 
this  has  been  the  direct  result  in  thousands  of  cases. 
This  is  of  course  a  great  satisfaction  to  us.  So  our 
work,  our  premiums,  our  business  efforts  pay  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

4>mc  of  tlie  C«raii’«leiia  l®I©ts — Wleat  it 
fields. — The  following  is  one  of  a  largo  number  of 
similar  examples  on  hand;  H.  Johnson,  AA’indham  Co., 
Conn.,  who  is  eng.aged  in  a  manufacturing  establishment, 
describes  his  twenty  square  rods  (X  acre)  garden  or 
house-yard.  It  contains  paths,  grape-trellises,  clothes- 
dryer,  pen  for  pig.  compost  heap,  etc.  ;  11  grape  vines, 
of  w'hich  6  bore  fruit,  that  last  year  drew  5  prizes  and 
gratuities  at  the  county  fair  ;  5  dwarf  pear  trees,  one  of 
which  netted  $4.35  for  one  bushel  of  fruit  sold  ;  4  peach 
trees;  2  cherry  trees  ;  .32  currant  bushes;  English  rasp¬ 
berries,  rhiiharb  or  pie  plants,  horse  radish,  sage-bed, 
plot  of  sweet  corn,  early  potatoes,  and  sundry  other 
vegetables,  plenty  of  flowers  of  various  kinds,  and  last 
but  not  least,  strawberry  plants  that  yielded  about  5 
bushels  of  berries,  of  which  100  boxes  returned  $23.40 
above  expenses  of  selling.  In  this  garden  his  one  Agri¬ 
culturist  strawberry  plant,  received  the  previous  autumn, 
increased  to  250  plants  last  year.  Do  not  such  plots  pay 
aside  from  the  healthful  pleasure  and  amusement  they 
afford?  It  was  tilled  at  did  morning  and  evening  hours. 

TTlae  '’iVeaSliei'  tSiic  Crops.  —  AVe 
have  had  a  remarkably  dry,  cold  spring.  Never  was  there 
a  better  time  for  getting  in  spring  crops.  Low,  wet  land 
is  now  drier  than  it  usually  is  in  July  and  August,  and 
thousands  of  acres  have  been  planted  in  good  season 
that  are  generally  reserved  for  buckwheat.  The  wheat 
and  grass  crops  are  not  promising,  but  a  few  .warm 
showers  will  revive  them. 

Crardem  ESowers :  B5ow  to  €5row 

Tliem. — .\  treatise  on  the  culture  of  Hardy  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees,  Shrubs,  Annuals,  Herbaceous  and  Bedding 
Plants,  by  Edward  Sprague  Rand,  Jr.  Boston  :  J.  E. 
Tilton  &  Co.  In  his  first  work,  “  Flowers  for  the  Parlor 
and  Garden,”  Mr.  Rand  gave  us  a  very  useful  hand-book 
on  floriculture.  In  the  present  work  he  has  taken  wider 
scope  and  attempted  to  give  a  florist’s  dictionary  or  refer¬ 
ence  book  for  hardy  ornamental  plants.  The  genera  are 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  the  faintly  to  which  each 
belongs  is  indicated,  brief  remarks  upon  the  culture  fol¬ 
low,  and  then  a  list  is  given  of  those  species  desirable  for 
cultivation.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  ciillivation  of 
plants  the  author  is  clear  and  to  the  point,  that  being  a 
subject  in  which  he  is  evidently  at  home  ;  but  when  he 
touches  the  botanical  names  and  relationships  of  the 
plants  he  describes,  we  find  his  botany  as  loose  as  that  of  a 
nurseryman’s  catalogue.  A  work  of  this  kind  should 
agree  with  the  present  state  of  botanical  science,  or,  if 
it  adopts  the  peculiar  views  of  some  European  botanists, 
it  should  agree  with  itself ;  but  this  work  does  neither. 
In  proof  of  the  justice  of  this  criticism  we  will  cite  a  few 
instances  out  of  many  wc  marked  during  a  perusal  of 
the  work.  Leaving  out  the  numerous  examples  of  bad 
spelling  and  incorrect  terminology,  we  find  the  author 
quite  confused  as  to  the  names  of  natural  families.  The 
Grass  Family,  for  instance,  is  called  Gramincm  in  some 
places,  and  Graminacece  in  others  ;  which  will  the  au¬ 
thor  have  us  adopt  ?  Ai/es.  we  are  told,  belongs  to  the 
Pinacecs,  while  Pinus  itself  is  referred  to  Coniferw. 
Only  a  botanist  would  know  that  these  were  two  names 
for  the  same  family.  The  Alint  Family  is  honored  with 
three  different  names;  Labiatre,  Labiacew  and  Lamia- 
cecR.  AVhile  several  of  the  family  are  referred  to  Lnniia- 
cecB,  Lamium  itself,  which  has  given  this  name  to  the 
family,  and  one  which  is  not  used  in  this  country,  is  given 
as  belonging  to  Labiacece.  Surely  the  amateur  with  a 
limited  botanical  knowledge  will  conclude  that  hotanyis 
“all  a  mmldle.”  Still  worse  is  the  case  of  Clintonia. 
Under  Smilacina,  which  is  properly  placed  in  Liliaceis, 
we  find  “  S.  borealis,  more  properly  called  Clintonia 
borealis,  is  a  very  pretty,  etc.”  If  it  is  “  more  properly  ” 
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called  Clintonia,  the  amateui-  vvlio  desires  to  be  correct 
in  his  names  will  naturally  turn  to  that  name  in  the  ai- 
rangement  and  will  find  Clintonia  given  there  as  a  genus 
of  LobeliacecB.  He  may  well  consider  botany,  at  least 
in  this  book,  as  “  rather  mixed.”  The  talent  required  to 
give  a  good  work  upon  floriculture,  and  tliat  to  piepare 
one  which  shall  be  bolanically  correct,  are  so  difleient, 
that  we  seldom  find  them  united  in  one  person,  and  while 
we  give  the  author  credit  for  his  practical  directions,  iiis 
ignoring  of  all  acknowledged  botanical  aulhoiity  and 
usage  in  retaining  such  names  as  Dielytra,  Washingto- 
nia.  and  others,  without  giving  any^clue  to  the  proper 
names  of  the  plants  to  which  he  applies  them,  induces  us 
to  advise  iiim  to  submit  tlie  other  works  he  announces  as 
in  hand  to  some  one  whose  counsel  will  insure  a  nearer 
approach  to  accuracy  than  the  present  volume  presents. 

rruit  GJifo wers’  McetiiiS'st. — “B.,”  Nan¬ 
tucket,  Mass.,  asks  why  we  have  slopped  reporting  the 
Bruit  Gi'owers’  Meetings.  The  reason  is  tiiat  the  meet¬ 
ings  themselves  are  no  longer  iield.  The  addition  of  tlie 
book  business  to  that  of  the  paper,  makes  it  impossible  to 
give  the  necessary  room  to  these  gatherings. 

Tlie  ABBiericasi  l»omolog-icsil  So¬ 
ciety. — This  association  will  meet  at  St.  Xouis,  Mo.,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  4th.  All  interested  in  fruit  culture  are  in¬ 
vited.  Those  wishing  to  become  members  will  address 
the  Treasurer,  Thos.  P.  James,  Esq..  Philadelphia.  Par¬ 
cels  of  fruit  for  exhibition  at  the  meeting,  are  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  “American  Pomological  Society,”  care  of  C.  M. 
Saxton,  cof.  5lh  and  Walnut  sts.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ISIiode  SslaBidl  aaoidaciiltBiral  So¬ 
ciety.— This  society  will  hold  an  exhibition  of  fruits 
and  flowers,  for  which  liberal  premiums  are  offered  at 
Providence,  June  20.  Our  friends  in  the  Providence  and 
other  Plantations  should  turn  out  in  force.  This  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  most  prosperous  societies  in  the  country. 

Califorsiaa  simd  OftSier  Seeds.— 

We  understand  that  Mrs.  Thos.  Bridges,  widow  of  the 
late  naturalist,  proposes  to  collect  seeds  for  exportation. 
Her  address  is  care  of  Sami.  Hubbard,  P.  M.  S.  S.  Co., 
San  Francisco.  We  wish  success  to  her  enterprize. 

Bftaisiiig'  BSadisIi  Seed. — C.  O.  Mapes, 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.— The  finest  and  best-shaped  roots 
are  selected  and  transplanted  to  rows  212  feet  apart,  set¬ 
ting  them  down  to  the  leaves.  They  should  be  watered 
at  planting,  and  afterwards  if  they  need  it,  until  they 
start  to  grow.  They  will  soon  throw  up  stems  and  pro¬ 
duce  podj  which  are  gathered  as  they  come  to  maturity. 

BJesta'oyiiig’  CSas'llc. — D.  Madden,  Mifflin 
Co.,  Pa.,  wishes  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  the  wiki  garlic. 

BSaa’deai  Vegetaltles  and  ISow  to 

Cultivate  Them.— By  Fearing  Burr,  Jr.  Boston: 
J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.  We  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
previous  editions  of  this  work  in  terms  of  praise,  and 
can  now  only  say  that  this  recent  one  is  much  improved, 
and  brought  up  to  the  present  time.  It  contains  a  full 
account  of  our  esculent  vegetables,  showing  great  indus¬ 
try  and  re.search  on  the  part  of  the  author,  while  the 
beautiful  illusirations  and  general  mechanical  execution 
of  the  work  make  it  creditable  to  its  publishers.  Price 
by  mail  $2.50.  Supplied  at  this  Office. 

BrecJt’s  New  ISoolc  of  I’’lower.s. — 

Such  has  been  the  demand  for  this  work  that  we  have 
been  obliged  to  put  anew  edition  to  press.  The  familiar 
style  in  which  it  is  written  commends  it  to  popular  favor, 
and  as  far  as  we  have  examined  it,  it  possesses  an  accura¬ 
cy  of  nomenclature  quite  remarkable  in  a  book  of  its  kind. 
Handsomely  bound,  480  pages.  Price  by  mail  $1.75. 

A  New  Style  of  B'Ia.i’tlBeii  S*ot. — Our 

friend,  Titus  Oaks,  Esq.,  has  left  at  our  office  a  new 
style  of  pot  for  flowers,  and  for  starting  early  vegetables 
with  the  superadded  compliment  of  tomatoes  already 
growing  in  them.  It  was  just  like  him  to  show  not  only 
the  pots,  bnt  how  they  worked,  or  rather  how  the  plants 
worked  in  them.  We  are  greatly  obliged  for  the  plants, 
and  still  more  for  the  pots,  which  are  both  antiques  and 
gems  in  their  way.  We  are  struck  with  the  exceeding 
economy  ofthe  earthy  material  used  in  their  manufacture, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  their  strength  and  durability. 
They  are  not  of  the  usual  potter’s  clay,  but  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  with  perhaps  a  trace  of  pho.sphate  and  other  ma¬ 
terial.  They  are  nearly  egg  shaped,  not  more  than  the 
thirty-second  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  of  an  attrac¬ 
tive  while  color,  just  the  thing  for  conservatory  or  parlor 
ornaments.  What  is  marvellous  about  them  is  the  low 
temperature  at  which  they  are  baked,  not  much  above 
blood  heat.  The  kilns  in  which  they  are  burnt  are 
said  to  be  easily  transported,  and  not  to  cost  over  three 


dollars  each.  The  fuel  is  rather  expensive  in  this  region, 
though  out  West,  where  they  burn  corn,  that  article 
might  be  used  to  advantage.  We  speak  of  them  as  a 
new  style  of  pot,  though  it  is  rather  the  application  than 
the  pot  that  is  new.  Indeed,  the  patent  is  as  old  as 
Noah’s  ark,  if  not  older.  They  are  just  the  thing  to  start 
tomato  plants  in.  and  can  be  had  of  Goose,  Hen,  Duck 
&  Co.,  an  extensive  firm,  with  branch-houses  in  all 
the  principal  places  in  the  country.  This  advertisement 
is  gratis  on  the  score  of  favors  long  since  shelled  out  to 
us  by  this  enterprizing  firm. 

Foaller’s  CSrape  ClsaltHirist.— The  great 
popularity  of  this  work  is  shown  by  the  increased  demand 
for  it.  We  know  of  no  treatise  on  the  grape  that  so  con¬ 
cisely  sets  forth  first  principles  and  illustrates  them  so 
clearly.  The  methods  of  pruning  the  vine  are  numer¬ 
ous,  but  they  all  depend  upon  first  understanding  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  vine  grows,  and  this  the  author  makes 
so  plain  that  all  can  comprehend  it.  The  engravings 
are  numerous  .and  true  to  nature.  The  scope  of  the 
work  covers  the  whole  ground,  from  starting  the  vines 
from  the  bud  or  cutting,  to  the  management  of  a  vineyard. 
The  chapter  on  the  garden  culture  of  the  grape  gives 
numeious  plans  for  growing  the  vine  in  city  yards,  etc., 
and  renders  the  work  as  important  to  the  owner  of  a  few 
vines  as  it  is  to  the  vineyardist.  Brice  by  mail  $1.60. 

H>owBiiias’’s  laasidscape  Crar«leMiiig’. 

This  work  has  already  established  its  reputation  as  a 
standard  work  on  landscape  gardening.  Even  oui-  con¬ 
servative  friends  of  the  London  Gardeners’  Chronicle 
commend  it  to  their  readers  as  among  the  acknowledged 
authorities.  Our  object  now  is  to  state  that  we  are  at 
last  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  it,  and  that  the  recent 
issues  contain  the  ncu!  portrait  of  the  author.  The  book 
is  bound  in  a  style  corresponding  to  the  value  of  its 
contents.  Every  one  who  contemplates  laying  out  a 
large  or  small  place,  should  be  familiar  with  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  this  work.  Price  $6.50. 

oi'  looses,  by  Francis  Park- 
man.  Boston  :  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.— Mr.  Parkman  is  a 
well-known  rose  amateur  and  contributor  to  our  horti¬ 
cultural  journals,  and  in  this  book  he  has  embodied  his 
experience  with  this  favorite  flower.  The  work  treats 
upon  cultivation  in  the  open  air  and  in  pots,  and  gives 
directions  for  the  different  methods  of  propagation  and 
lists  of  varieties  which  include  the  newer  sorts.  As  the 
Work  is  brought  up  to  the  present  time,  is  well  written 
and  handsomely  published,  we  predict  it  for  a  wide  pop¬ 
ularity  with  the  growers  of  roses.  Price  by  mail  $3,00. 

IBaidtling’  Orange  and  Ijeiwon  Trees. 

— Several  Inquirers.  The  proper  time  is  when  the  tree 
is  just  starting  to  make  a  new  growth,  and  the  time  of 
this  will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
treated.  Whenever  the  new  shoots  are  about  two  inches 
long,  buds  from  wood  which  has  become  ripe  and  hard, 
may  be  inserted  and  the  plant  kept  in  the  shade  for  two 
or  three  weeks  after  the  operation. 

Sl>cci5i»e»is  of  Seed. — We  arc  always  glad 
to  receive  samples  of  any  seed  that  our  subscribers  think 
unusually  valuable,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  test 
field  seeds  unless  a  considerable  quantity  is  received. 
An  ounce  or  two  sown  in  the  garden  is  apt  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  birds,  and  it  is  about  as  well  to  feed  them  to  the 
chickens  at  once,  as  is  usually  done  with  the  small 
packages  of  wheat,  oats,  etc.,  sent  out  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  If  enough  be  sent  to  sow  a  small 
patch  in  the  field,  it  can  be  easily  tested. 

Amcricaii  Manufactures  —  TJie 
American  Watcli  Co,  of  Waltliam,  Mass, — 

Every  one  knows  that  the  mechanism  of  the  best  manu; 
factories  of  this  country  is  unequalled  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  The  genius  of  American  mechanics  pro¬ 
duced  the  cotton-gin,  the  mechanical  reaper  and  mower, 
the  sewing-machine,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  wonderful 
machinery  of  the  American  Watch  Company  of  Wal¬ 
tham.  This  Company  was  established  in  1830,  and  has 
grown  to  proportions  which  entitle  it  to  a  first  rank 
among  the  manufacturing  enterprises  of  the  new  world. 
It  employs  between  900  and  1,000  artizans  of  superior 
skill  and  character,  and  a  large  and  thriving  town  Ims 
grown  up  in  its  vicinity.  The  factory  covers  over  three 
acres  of  ground,  and  .as  an  illustration  of  its  extent,  we 
may  mention  that  it  is  supplied  with  more  than  60  miles 
of  iron  pipes,  and  produces  an  aggregate  of  nearly  75,000 
watches  per  annum.  The  founders  of  this  Company  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  same  delicate  mechanical  processes 
which  had  produced  such  remarkably  perfect  results  in 
larger  machines,  might  be  applied  with  even  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  production  of  the  watch.  The  foreign 
time-pieces  are  made  principally  by  hand,  and  except 
when  of  high  cost,  an  imperfect  article,  often  out  of  re¬ 


pair,  and  of  little  value,  is  the  result.  Abroad,  these 
mysterious  and  infinitesimal  organs  which,  when  aggre¬ 
gated,  produce  the  watch,  are  the  fruit  of  slow  and  toil¬ 
some  manual  processes.  In  the  results,  there  must  of 
course  be  lack  of  that  perfect  uniformity  which  is  indis¬ 
pensable  for  correct  time-keeping.  The  constituent 
parts  of  the  American  watch,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
fashioned  by  the  most  delicate  and  accurate  machinery. 
Wheels,  pinions,  springs,  screws,  absolutely  uniform  in 
weight,  circumference,  dimensions,  and  in  every  possible 
particular,  are  turned  out  in  myriads  by  unerring  fingers 
of  steel,  and  their  proper  combination  and  adjustment 
by  skillful  workmen  have  given  the  Company  its  high 
reputation.  Its  watches  not  only  go  with  the  trade  and 
go  in  the  pockets  of  200,000  people,  hut  they  go  right 
and  go  everywhere. — Exchange. 

A  Oood.  Silver  Wasl». — We  have  re¬ 
peatedly  condemned  the  silvering  fluids  and  powders 
hawked  about  the  country,  as  worse  than  worthless,  for 
they  contain  mercury  (quicksilver)  which  puts'  on  a 
silverlike  gloss  that  is  not  permanent,  while  the  mercury 
will  corrode  and  injure  metals  to  which  it  is  applied. 
We  have  recently  tested  a  new  preparation  from  Messrs. 
Dixon,  Clarks  &  Hallet,  called  “Silverine,”  and  had  it 
analyzed.  It  proves  to  be  a  genuine  preparation  of 
cyanide  of  silver,  such  as  is  used  in  electro-plating,  com¬ 
bined  with  certain  organic  substances  which  hasten  the 
reduction  of  the  silver  without  the  aid  of  a  battery,  and 
with  polishing  materials.  Numerous  trials  show  that  it 
will  deposit  a  thin  silver  coating  when  rubbed  upon 
metals,  and  we  think  it  therefore  valuable  for  the  purposes 
for  which  the  manufacturers  recommend  it,  viz.,  for 
cleaning  silver  and  plated  ware,  and  at  the  same  time 
partially  recoating  the  portions  of  plated  ware  worn  off. 
The  covering  is  of  course  thin,  but  a  frequent  ap¬ 
plication  is  convenient,  and  if  the  manufacturers  will 
keep  up  its  purity  and  strength  equal  to  that  we  have 
tried,  as  we  suppose  they  will  for  their  own  credit  and 
interest,  it  will  doubtless  come  into  very  extensive  use. 
With  care  not  to  waste  it,  a  50  cent  bottle  will  last  a  very 
long  lime,  and  afford  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  to  house¬ 
keepers.  But  be  very  cautious  of  using  the  common 
silver  fluids  and  powders  generally  peddled  around  the 
country.  Messrs.  Dixon  &  Co.  should  adopt  some  effec¬ 
tive  method  to  prevent  counterfeits  or  imitations  of  their 
genuine  preparation. — Though  this  preparation  is  perfect¬ 
ly  safe  to  handle,  it  should  not  be  left  where  it  can  be 
tasted  by  children,  as  injurious  effects  might  result  from 
swallowing  it. 

Aniea-icsaM  Wiites  at  tlic  Paris  Ex- 
blbitlon. — “  The  Lake  Shore  Grape  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  ”  has  made  arrangements  to  have  the  products  of  our 
vineyards  represented  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 
The  matter  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  William  Griffith,  the 
well  known  vineyardist  of  North  East,  Pa.,  who  will 
give  all  necessary  information.  “The  wines  must  be 
pure,  free  from  addition  of  sugar  or  other  extraneous 
substance  ;  at  least  two  bottles  of  each  variety,  distinctly 
labelled,  giving  name  of  grape,  location  of  vineyard, 
name  and  residence  of  maker,  date,  etc. ;  to  be  sent  to 
Wm.  Griffith,  North  East,  Pa.,  so  as  to  reach  there  not 
hater  than  Nov.  1st,  1866,  when  they  will  be  inspected  and 
classified  by  a  committee  consisting  of  L.  F.  Allen  of  N. 
Y.,  J.  A.  Warder  and  Chas.  Carpenter  of  Ohio,  and  J.  E. 
Mottier  and  Wm.  Griffith  of  Pa.” 

Can  any  tliiii"’  l>e  dome  witli  Mams 

not  sufficiently  Salted  ?---We  fear  not.  It  will 
not  be  safe  to  put  tliera  in  the  brine  again  after  they  are 
smoked.  .A  friend  of  ours  tried  it  a  year  or  two  ago,  and 
had  to  make  soap  grease  of  his  hams  in  consequence. 
He  says  tlie  smoke  turned  the  brine  or  pickle  sour,  and 
spoiled  the  hams.  -A  good  deal  can  be  done  toward  pre¬ 
serving  those  that  are  not  salt  enough,  by  smoking  them 
thoroughly  and  for  several  weeks,  keeping  up  a  fire  until 
the  smoke  has  completely  saturated  the  hams. 

Keep  ISolts  simtl  Screws  om  Mand. — 

Every  farmer  should  keep  a  few  bolts  of  different  sizes 
always  on  hand.  They  can  be  purchased  of  any  desired 
size  at  reasonable  rates,  and  a  bolt  will  frequently  save 
half  a  day’s  work.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  can 
be  done  with  a  few  bolts  and  screws  in  l  epairing  ordinary 
farm  implements  and  machines.  Try  it,  and  you  will 
never  willingly  be  without  them. 

Mole  l>itcliimg’  Plows. — Those  who 
have  good  •nes  should  advertise  them  ;  we  have  numer¬ 
ous  inquiries,  but  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
best  modern  ones  to  recommend  any  particular  one. 

Arliliciiil  BSomey  Coml».— AV.  W.  Sew- 

•all,  Verden,  Ill.,  wishes  to  know  if  any  attempts  have 
been  made  to  produce  artificial  comb.  He  Jhinks  that  a 
successful  invention  of  this  kind  would  revolutionize  the 
present  systems  of  bee-keeping. 
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ISloody  inilk.— S.  P.  Strong,  Johnson  Co., 
Iowa.  Tliis  comes  from  what  is  commonly  called  Garget. 
a  name  rather  loosely  applied  to  any  inflammatory  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  udder.  Sometimes  the  bag  cakes,  and  be¬ 
comes  hard  and  very  sore.  This  generally  yields  to  ex¬ 
ternal  applications,  as  hot  soap  suds,  hot  brine,  hot 
arnica  water  (tincture  of  Arnica  in  twice  as  much  hot 
water),  with  all  the  rubbing  and  kneading  of  the  bag  the 
cow  will  bear.  At  other  times  the  udder  is  only  a  little 
tender,  and  there  is  internal  bleeding  coming  from  sores. 
The  hot  bath  is  good  for  this  also,  but  it  is  well  to  accom¬ 
pany  it  by  a  dose  of  epsom  salts  (1  lb.,)  and  ginger 
oz.,)  given  in  a  bran  mash,  well  salted  to  disguise  the 
taste.  Where  it  can  be  obtained,  the  root  of  Pthylolacca 
dtcandra,  (Poke-w'eed  or  Garget-root,)  is  excellent  for  any 
form  of  Garget.  Three  or  four  ounces  are  cut  up  fine, 
and  fed  with  oats  or  roots. 

I-'os*  Feccliiig"  'Vosiaig'  Calves. — M.  N. 
Russell  writes  :  “  I  think  a  small  trough  is  preferable  to 
a  pail,  any  way  it  can  be  fixed.  M.  Hester’s  plan,  on  page 
130,  March  number,  is  no  doubt  a  good  one,  but  by  using 
troughs  the  milk  can  be  poured  in  and  the  calf  left  to 
drink  it  at  its  leisure  ;  it  also  saves  trouble  of  waiting  for 
the  pail  until  the  calf,  is  done.” 

Wliat  is  tlie  anatier  vvitla  tlie  Fittle 
Pigs  ?— In  some  sections  of  this  State  there  seems  to 
be  some  trouble  with  the  little  pigs.  Whole  litters  die  .a 
few  hours  after  they  are  born.  It  would  seem  to  be  a 
kind  of  epidemic.  Can  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  throw  light  on  the  matter  ? 


To  l*reveaat  Bfieaas*  Fatiatg  Tlteir 
Eggs.  —  Give  plenty  of  lime,  old  plastering,  oyster 
shells,  powdered  bones,  etc.  ;  supply  a  tittle  animal  food, 
such  as  bits  of  fresh  meat  from  the  ttible  or  any  fresh  meat 
chopped  fine  ;  besides,  provide  good  large  nests  well  fill¬ 
ed  with  leaves  of  hay,  and  set  in  snug  darkish  corners, 
away  from  observation.  Then  your  hens  will  not  eat 
their  eggs  aud  will  lay  abundantly. 

BtiXpci'iciisce  witia  Bleiis. — “P.”  writes: 
My  experience  with  hens  during  several  years  has  led  me 
to  the  following  conclusions :  1st,  Hens,  well  fed  aud 
cared  for,  usually  lay  the  first  season,  daily,  small  or 
medium  sized  eggs,  until  they  take  a  notion  to  set,  which 
is  generally  when  they  have  laid  two  or  three  dozen  eggs. 
If  not  permitted  to  set,  they  will  begin  to  lay  again  in 
two  or  three  weeks.  Some  hens,  however,  do  not  incline 
to  set  very  often— these,  of  eottrse,  will  not  lay  so  con¬ 
stantly  as  tho.se  which  are  more  ambitious  to  realize  the 
fruit  of  their  labor.— 2d,  The  second  season,  hens  lay 
large  egg.s,  quite  too  large  to  sell  by  the  dozen,  but  seldom 
or  never  oftener  than  every  other  day.— 3d,  Pullets 
hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  hens  more  than  twelve  or 
fifteen  months  old,  are  apt  to  be  like  their  mothers— to 

lay  large  eggs,  but  not  daily . Therefore,  I  would 

never  keep  a  hen  through  the  second  winter,  and  never 
set  eggs  of  hens  after  they  have  moulted,  or  of  those 
that  are  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  old. 

— A  Turkey  Item.— Mrs.  Sar.ah 
Fries,  of  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  a  very  successful  poultry 
raiser,  having  sold  the  past  winter  $400.00  worth 
of  turkies  alone,  all  the  product  of  one  season.  If  any 
one  can  report  a  greater  crop,  IMrs.  Fries  will  continue  to 
cry  “quit,  quit”  till  she  tries  again. 

I^'o  im  S^isMe  SSosie, — TlicI^’.  Y. 

Farmers’  Club.— “  W.  A.  F.”  writes:  “Mr.  Quinn 
is  reported  in  the  Tribune  as  saying,  at  the  .\m.  Institute 
Farmers’  Club,  that  ‘the  action  of  fire  upon  lime  is  to 
expel  about  one  half  its  weight  of  water  and  carbonic 
acid,’  and  that  the  farmer  who  would  adopt  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams’ views  .and  apply  ground  limestone,  ‘would  have 
to  haul  a  large  quantity  of  water  combined  with  the 
lime.’ — Is  this  so  — The  reporter  adds  :  “  Tiiese  views 
of  Mr.  Quinn  seemed  to  be  unanimously  sustained  by  the 
members  present.” — No.  It  is  not  so.  There  is  no  water 
at  all  in  limestone,  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Club  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Lime.stone 
contains  over  40  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  this  is 
expeiled  by  heat  alone.  The  Farmers’  Club  of  the 
American  Institute  is  famous  for  bringing  out  good  prac¬ 
tical  ideas,  as  well  as  absurdly  impracticable  ones,  for 
advocating  .sound  theories  as  well  as  very  unsound  and 
absurd  ones.  It  is  entirely  safe  to  weigh  whatever  is  re¬ 
ported  of  its  discussions  in  the  scales  of  practical  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  to  refer  scientific  statements  to  the  text 
books.  For  if  all  the  ridiculous  practical  statements 
and  false  science  of  the  “  N.  Y.  Farmers’  Club,”  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  Progression  of  Primaries,  to  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  carbonic  acid  from  soda  by  heat  alone,  and  tlie 
great  percentage  of  water  in  limestone,  which  in  their 
day  have  been  implicitly  believed,  were  to  be  brought  up 
afresh,  it  would  so  disgust  sensible  people,  that  the  reports 


of  the  proceedings  of  that  venerable  institution  would 
lose  many  readers.  When  a  man  states  things  as  facts, 
let  him  be  sure  of  his  facts,  and  when  he  guesses,  say  so. 

Sea  Weed  as  Mamsirc. —  J.  Albee. —  All 
the  organic  products  of  the  sea,  whether  vegetable  or 
animal,  are  of  great  value  as  manure.  In  the  fresh  state 
the  bladder  weeds,  kelps,  etc.,  contain  much  water.  A 
portion  of  this  is  rapidly  evaporated,  and  in  this  condition 
these  weeds  are  worih  nearly  or  quite  as  much  as  com¬ 
mon  yard  manure.  The  eel  grass  is  not  worth  so  much, 
yet  is  valuable.  All  contain  quite  a  large  percentage  of 
animal  matter  in  the  little  polyps,  shellfish,  sponges,  etc., 
wiiich  are  attached  to  them?  They  are  best  employed, 
as  a  general  thing,  in  a  compost  with  muck  or  soil. 

Meg'lect  to  Sow  S*Saster. — 
Red  Clover  is  the  great  renovating  crop  of  American 
agriculture,  and  plaster  is  the  well  fried  manure  for 
clover.  The  plaster,  in  most  sections,  costs  but  little,  say 
from  $3  to  $5  per  ton,  and  from  100  lbs.  to  200  lbs.  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  an  acre.  We  have  now  machines  that  will  sow 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  acres  a  day,  and  the  farmer  who 
neglects  to  sow  plaster  on  his  young  clover,  omits  one  of 
the  essential  means  of  enriching  his  soil— for  (ilaster  in¬ 
creases  the  growth  of  the  clover,  and  clover  enriches  the 
farm.  Peas,  like  clover,  are  a  leguminous  plant,  and  on 
most  soils  plaster  has  a  beneficial  eflect  on  this  crop.  It 
may  be  sown  broadcast,  say  from  one  to  two  bushels  per 
acre  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  peas,  or  if  they  are  al¬ 
ready  up,  sow  tile  plaster  broadcast  over  (hem.  There 
are  those  who  thitik  this’ the  better  way— that  the  plaster 
does  most  good  on  tlie  foliage.  Hence  in  sowing  plaster 
on  corn  it  is  usual  to  wait  until  the  plants  are  up  a  few 
inches  high,  and  then  scatter  a  tablespoonful  or  so  on 
the  hill  and  over  the  plants.  We  have  experimented  a 
good  deal  with  manures  for  corn,  and  while  many  artifi¬ 
cial  manures  greatly  increased  the  crop,  plaster  is  the 
only  fertilizer  that  iias  given  us  an  increase,  sufficient  at 
50  cents  a  bushel  to  cover  tlie  cost  of  the  manures  em¬ 
ployed.  When  corn  usually  brings  a  dollar  a  bushel 
bone  dust,  superphosphate,  and  guano,  if  of  good  quality 
can  be  frequently  used  with  profit.  But  plaster  can  al¬ 
most  always  be  used  on  dry  upland  with  advantage,  even 
if  the  corn  brings  only  40  cents  a  bushel. 

Woolen  Faeloi-y  IlVaste.  —  “S.  K.” 
Sucli  waste  as  you  can  get.  though  full  of  seeds,  is  still 
valuable  manure.  If  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  wool,  it 
is  a  very  strong  fertilizer.  Used  to  litter  animals  in  the 
stable,  the  weed  seeds  would  probably  be  killed,  but  the 
manure  would  be  so  rich,  that  the  most  economical  way 
to  use  it,  would  be  to  farther  compost  it  with  muck,  or  soil. 

ISsiclcwlioat  as  a  BSreen  jllasu»i-e 
Crop. — “  H.”  .  On  very  poor  and  light  land,  buckwheat 
is  by  far  the  best  common  green  manure  crop.  Oats  do 
very  well  on  soils  of  a  little  better  quality,  and  clover  is 
best  for  clayey  soils  that  need  organic  matter.  The 
amount  of  the  crop  varies  exceedingly.  150  to  200  lbs.  of 
good  Peruvian  gnano  will  almost  uniformly  ensure  a 
cron  of  buckwheat,  and  two  crops  may  be  plowed  in  in 
one  sea.son.  Oats  need  a  little  more  guano,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  some  ashes  and  plaster  perhaps,  and  clover 
needs  very  thorough  plowing.  It  may  also  have  a  dres¬ 
sing  of  lime  plowed  in,  also  lime  harrowed  in,  and  an 
application  of  guano  and  plaster  at  the  time  of  sowing, 
which  may  be  in  September,  or  you  may  plow  in  a  crop 
of  buckwheat  or  oats,  and  sow  clover  in  the  fall. 

ISosie  i»ii  tlse  CSai'deii. — E.Whe.eler, 

Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  has  a  quantity  of  bone  dust  and 
asks  how  to  apply  it.  If  used  at  planting,  it  will  not  hurt 
the  seeds,  but  the  best  way  is  to  spade  it  in  abundantly — 
a  peck  to  a  square  rod  is  a  fair  quantity,  and  its  effects 
will,  in  some  cases,  be  manifest  for  years. 

The  BSssrl»oi*ry  as  a  Ileslg'e  — 

The  Wallingford  Circular  says :  “  One  of  the  wants 
of  the  agricultural  community  at  the  present  time  i«  a 
good  hedge-plant ;  one  that  is  reliable  under  all  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions.  Nearly  every  one  that  has  been 
tried  thus  far,  has  exhibited  some  radical  defect  that  un¬ 
fits  it  for  the  purpose.  'A  hedge-plant,  to  become  popular, 
must  be  perfectly  hardy,  and  easy  to  propagate.  It 
should  also  be  vigorous  enough  to  grow  well  in  ordinary 
soils  withoutlmanure.  It  should  be  thorny,  to  keep  cattle 
from  hooking  it,  and  strong  enougli  to  keep  them  from 
breaking  through.  Finally,  it  should  be  low  enough  to 
require  little  or  no  pruning.  The  common  barberry 
(Berberis  vulgaris)  combines  these  qualities  better  than 
any  other  plant  I  am  acquainted  with.  The  barberry  is 
a  native  of  the  northern  part  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
but  has  become  thoroughly  naturalized,  and  is  now 
found  glowing  wild  in  the  waste  grounds  of  New' 
England.  It  is  a  remarkably  hardy  plant,  thriving  well 
in  a  great  variety  of  soils,  and  is  said  to  live  for  centu¬ 


ries.  It  has  a  shrubbery  habit  (growing  from  six  to  ten 
feet  in  height),  yellowish  thorny  wood,  leaves  in  rosettes 
yellow  flowers  on  drooping  racemes,  and  scarlet  oblong 
berries,  very  acid,  but  making  delicious  preserves.  We 
have  a  barberry  hedge  on  our  grounds  at  Wallingford. 
Ct.,  25  rods  long,  and  9  years  old  from  tlie  seed.  Two 
rows  of  plants  were  set,  the  rows  one  foot  apart,  and  (he 
plants  one  foot  apart  in  tlie  rows :  alternately,  to  break 
joints.  This  hedge  has  been  clipped  .a  little,  two  or  tliree 
times,  to  keep  it  even,  and  is  now  six  or  seven  feet  high, 
with  a  firm,  compact  base,  perfectly  impervious  to  the 
smaller  animals,  and  stout  enough  to  turn  ordinary  farm 
stock,  except  for  a  short  distance  at  one  end  where  the 
soil  is  quite  thin.  On  our  grounds  at  Oneida  we  liave  a 
barberry-hedge  50  rods  long,  and  seven  years  old  from 
tlie  seed.  In  this  case  but  one  row  was  planted,  and  the 
plants  were  set  one  foot  apart.  It  has  been  kept  clean 
with  the  cultivator,  and  clipped  a  little,  once  or  twice, 
and  is  now  five  feet  high,  thick  and  compact  at  the  base, 
and  already  so  strong  that  the  fence  was  taken  away  last 
fall,  leaving  in  its  place  only  a  slight  railing  of  a  single 
board,  six  or  eight  inches  wide,  as  a  temporary  guard, 
until  the  hedge  can  gain  another  year’s  growth,  it  being 
situated  on  a  highway  where  cattle  are  passing  daily. 
An  important  item  in  regard  to  (his  plant  is,  its  habit 
of  sending  up  suckers  from  the  bottom,  by  wliich,  in  a 
few  years,  it  comes  to  have  a  base  from  six  to  tw-elve 
inches  in  diameter.” 

BYliile  Willow  for  Fomccs. — In  tire 
fall  of  1864  we  described  in  the  Agriculturistlsome  White 
Willow  hedges  and  fences,  which  we  saw  in  Illinois,  and 
before  and  since  that  time  many  liave  tried  them— no 
doubt  a  good  many  on  account  of  the  favorable  report 
which  W'as  made  in  this  paper.  We  know  that  in  Illinois, 
if  good  cuttings  are  planted  and  treated  well,  the  willow 
will  make  a  fair  fence — in  some  cases  an  excellent  one  in 
a  few  years.  On  poor  dry  soils  it  will  not  do  so  well,  if 
well  at  all,  but  with  good  care  we  know  it  will  live  and 
grow.  If  any  body  knows  where  tlie  true  White  (Gray 
or  Powder)  Willow  has  been  well  planted,  and  where  it 
lived  and  did  well  for  two  years,  and  tlien  after  several 
years  more  has  proved  not  to  be  good  as  a  live  fence 
or  hedge,  we  wouhl  like  to  know  about  it,  how  it  was 
treated,  and  wherein  it  failed. 

A  Screen  for  OMt-ISiiiJuliBag’s. — J.  B. 

Bowman,  Altoona.  Norway  Spruce,  Hemlock  or  Ar¬ 
bor  vit®,  will  each  of  them  make  a  screen  close  enough. 
The  first  mentione.l  is  the  most  rapid  in  its  growth.  We 
do  not  know  who  has  the  seeds  you  ask  for. 

Tliorns  from  Slue  Seed. — T.  Braybrook, 
Allen  Co..  Ind  The  seeds  of  the  White,  and  all  other 
Thorns,  do  not  come  up  the  first  year  after  planting. 
Mix  the  seed  with  earth  in  a  box  or  other  vessel,  and 
bury  it  for  a  year,  and  the  next  spring  sow  it  without  al¬ 
lowing  it  to  become  dry. 


Tlie  Sunflower  for  Fuel. — Hosea  Barnes 
of  Kenosha  Co.,  Wis.,  writes,  that  seeing  an  article  in  tlie 
Country  Gentleman  on  corn  for  fuel,  he  wishes  to  sug¬ 
gest  an  economical  substitute.  “  There  is  perhaps  no 
annual  plant  which  will  furnish  so  much  woody  fibre  as 
the  sunflower,  yet  I  have  never  heard  of  the  stalk  and 
seed  of  (his  well  known  plant  mentioned  as  fuel.  It  re¬ 
quires  but  little  cultivation  ;  a  great  quantity  will  grow 
on  an  acre,  and  the  seed  is  valuable,  if  gathered  when 
ripe,  for  feed,  and  much  more  valuable  tlian  corn  for  fuel, 
as.it  contains  a  great  deal  of  oil.  After  the  heads  have 
been  gathered  in  autumn,  let  the  stalks  remain  until  the 
frost  kills  them,  and  then  gather,  cut  and  dry,  and  in 
connection  with  the  seed  you  have  a  stock  of  fuel. 
Sunflowers  will  do  well  planted  as  thickly  as  corn.  Try 
it,  and  see  if  it  is  not  cheaper  and  better  than  corn  at  20 
cents  per  bushel,  or  wood  at  $12  per  cord.”  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  there  are  few  crops  so  ex¬ 
hausting  to  the  soil  as  this,  on  account  of  the  great 
amount  of  potash  it  takes  up 

drsifilMg  tlie  BVild  4jci*aj»es. — T.  H. 

King,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  clearing  laml  for  a  vine¬ 
yard,  and  asks  if  it  would  pay  to  graft  the  wild  vines  al¬ 
ready  there.  We  should  say  not  ;  among  other  reasons, 
we  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  prepare  the  land  proper¬ 
ly  for  a  vineyard  and  leave  the  old  roots'undisturbed. 

of  Yiitos  to  an  Acre. — J. 

Grable.  If  put  6  feet  each  way  it  will  take  1210,  and  if 
set  6  by  8  feet,  905  plants  to  the  acre 

Claickens  in  Cold  Cwrajaeries. — “-A. 

S.,”  of  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  writes:  “After  laying  down 
the  vines  in  autumn,  I  put  about  twenty  hens  into  a  small 
cold  grapery,  not  more  than  25  feet  in  length  by  10  in 
width,  and  find  they  have  plenty  of  room,  and  furnish  a 
beautiful  supply  of  fresh  eggs  during  the  whole  winter. 
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Tlie  hens  can  be  set  about  the  first  of  February,  and  the 
young  I'hicUs  will  do  well,  making  early  spring  chickens 
for  inai  ket,  or  will  come  in  aslaying  hens  early  in  autumn, 
and  may  be  depended  upon  for  eggs  the  next  winter.’’ 

AilJiwtJsii.s  Isajaii'uosis  to  S*ear‘s. — W. 

I.  .\llen.  N.  V.,  asks  if  '•  an  Ailanthns  tree  planted  in  the 
midst  of  and  overshadou ing  a  lot  of  dwarf  pear  trees, 
would  htive  any  injurious  effect  upon  them.”  Yes,  it 
would  probably  injure  them  seriou.sly — and  so  would  any 
other  tree,  if  the  dwarfs  are  as  near  together  as  usual. 
If  he  fancies  the  Ailaiuhus,  let  him  put  it  by  the  roadside. 

SSsmI  S^sacis:  wifEi  CUserry  — H.  L. 

Souihwonh,  Utah  Co.  The  Alahaleb  pits  probtibly  be¬ 
came  loo  dry,  from  the  overland  journey,  to  grow.  Get 
them  in  winter  if  possible,  ami  mix  wiih  earth,  in  a  box, 
exposed  to  cold  but  sheltered  from  rain.  The  advantage 
of  the  Mahaleb  is,  th;it  it  is  a  dwarfing  stock. 

'ffS8e  Kiisjslserry  frossa  Ciitiiitg’S.  — 

J.  T.  U.  Waite,  Somerset  Co..  .Md.,  asks  if  he  can  prop- 
agtite  the  Raspberry  from  cuttings.  Green  wmod-cut- 
tings,  in  moist  ground  and  properly  shaded,  will  grow. 

ISsast  osi  alse  SSi»'t»5sI>ej”a"y. — E.  A.  King. 
Last  year  we  bad  several  other  complaints  of  this  trouble, 
besides  yours.  The  rust  is  ;i  itarisitic  fungus  vrhich 
grows  upon  the  leaves,  and  probably  finds  some  seasons 
more  favorable  to  its  development  than  others.  We  have 
not  known  any  remedy  to  be  tried,  but  should  make  an  ex¬ 
periment  with  sulphur  on  its  first  appearance.  If  any 
one  h.is  found  an  effectual  cure,  we  sliould  be  glad  to 
hear  of  it,  as  the  trouble  threatens  to  be  a  serious  one. 

'^ViBates*  CEtea’i-iest.  —  “Subscriber”  asks 
what  these  are.  The  Winter  Cherry,  also  called.  Straw¬ 
berry  Tomato,  is  a  species  of  Physalis,  a  plant  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  tomato  ;  it  bears  a  small  round  berry  as  large 
as  a  medium  sized  cherry,  atid  quite  enveloped  in  the  en¬ 
larged  calyx  or  husk..  Those  berries  have  a  very  fruity 
flavor,  and  will  keep  for  it  longtime,  if  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  husk.  Tney  make  a  very  pleasant  preserve  with 
sugar.  The  plant  is  raised  as  easily  as  the  tomato,  and 
is  very  fruitful.  The  see  I  is  sold  by  all  the  dealers,  who 
usually  catalogue  it  as  Strawberry  Tomato. 

'fi'iBe  ^aaaii  FSo’^ver. — A  correspondent  in 
Pomeroy,  Ohio,  succeeds  in  growing  in  the  open  air  the 
Snail  Flower,  figured  in  Februaiy  last.  The  seed  is 
started  in  a  hot-bed.  and  the  plants  transferred  to  the 
open  border  w  hen  the  weather  is  warm.  “  It  d.oes  not 
flower  the  first  season,  but  if  kept  over  winter  from  frost 
an  I  damn,  will  crow  luxuriantly  and  bloom  the  second 
year,  and  I  think  it  will  continue  to  bloom  iierennially.” 

I*B-op;is’SB4l3j,g  Sloses. — Hattie.— Layering, 
is  the  sui  est  way,  but  there  are  some  Roses  that  require 
two  years  to  root.  Make  a  slanting  cut  near  a  bud  in  the 
part  that  goes  into  the  ground.  See  that  the  soil  is  rich 
ami  keep  it  from  becoming  dry  in  summer,  by  a  mulch  of 
moss  or  sin  ilar  covering.  / 

lSo.se  SjtiycB-. — Mrs.  L.  11.  James,  Hillsbor¬ 
ough  Co..  N.  II.  If  the  layer  was  put  down  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  it  was  quite  late  and  may  not  be  rooled.  A  little 
careful  digging  will  determine  this  point.  Should  it  nut 
be  rooted,  let  it  be  another  year.  The  shoot  should  have 
been  “  longue  1”  or  cut  half  way  through  with  a  sloping 
cut  with  something  put  in  lo  keep  the  wound  from  clos¬ 
ing.  This  may  be  done  now,  if  neglected  Ihen.  If  well 
rooted,  Ihe  layer  may  be  rcmnveil  to  a  good,  rich  soil. 
From  the  description  we  gunxs  it  is  Queen  of  the  Prairie. 

iJirr  ^^iosaanler.— L.  Tay¬ 
lor.  Young  grow th,  taken  just  as  it  is  becoming  firm, 
will  root  with  great  ease  in  warm  weaiher.  A  very 
common  way  is  to  put  the  cuttings  w  ith  their  lower  ends 
in  a  bottle  of  water,  and  when  rooted  set  in  rich  soil. 

fliii'ds. — J.  Hyde,  Washington 
Co.,  111.,  finds  his  peach  twigs  wholly  .stripped  of  buds; 
thinks  it  was  done  by  a  bird,  and  wishes  tokiMWwhat 
bird  does  it.  Partridges  w  ill  sometimes,  in  a  .scarcity  of 
fond,  eat  Ihe  binls  of  apple  trees,  but  we  never  knew 
them  to  trouble  those  of  the  peach. 

Ac \vs|»3>pei’.s  <>ai  fSli*si'»vl»CETic!'». —  It 
has  become  the  fashion  of  late  for  the  secular  and  re¬ 
ligions  papers  lo  have  an  “  Agricnltnral  Department.” 
Some  papers  by  selections  from  the  standard  Agricnltur- 
al  Jonrnal.s,  make  a  very  readable  column,  while  Ihose 
which  attempt  to  be  “original,”  are  frequently  so  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  The  N.  Y.  Times  has  an  article  on 
“How  to  Raise  Strawberries,”  in  which  it  gravely  stiys : 
“Three  Ihings  were  suggested  to  our  mind  while  looking 
about  the  fields  of  Mr.  Lambert,  as  being  absolutely  es¬ 


sential  to  the  successful  and  profitable  cultivation  of 
strawberries,  namely,  a  sandy  soil,  a  liberal  supply  of 
manure,  and  clean  cultivation.  These  things  compre¬ 
hend  all  the  important  requisites  in  raising  a  remunerat¬ 
ing  crop  of  strawberries.  Clean  cultivation  and  manur- 
ing  bountifully  will  prove  eminently  satisfactory  on 
heavy  soils  ;  yet.  a  light  sandy  soil  is  the  place  for  this 
kind  of  fruit.” — There  are  some  strawberries  lliat  will 
succeed  on  sandy  soil  with  plenty  of  manure,  but  these 
are  not,  as  a  general  thing,  the  choicer  varieties,  and 
though  one  may  by  artificial  means  overcome  the  natur¬ 
al  barrenne.'s  of  a  simt,  no  one  who  knows  anything 
about  Strawberries,  w'ould  ever  put  a  samly  soil  down  -as 
an  important  requisite.  A  good  rich,  not  stiff,  soil  is 
necessaiy,  if  one  would  grow  llie  best  fruit. 

IIosisc  Sewag’c  iai  4!bc  €«5ei’41cis. — 
Those  who  have  not  tried  it  have  no  conception  of  tlie 
utility  of  liquid  manure  when  applied  to  growing  plants. 
Many  of  tliose  wlio  buy  poudrette,  and  otlier  coinmerciai 
ferlilizei's,  probably  allow  materials  to  nin  to  waste  on 
their  own  premises,  which  are  equal  in  value  to  those 
tliey  pnrcliase.  All  tlie  house  slops,  including  sewage  of 
all  kinds,  should  somehow  find  their  way  upon  tlie  land. 
In  January  last,  page  14,  we  have  given  methods  for 
utilizing  the  contents  of  privies,  and  in  August,  1865,  a 
plan  for  a  tank  for  liquid  waste  was  shown.  Tlie  method 
shown  in  the  last  named  article  is  only  practicable  in 
peculiar  situations.  In  Engiand,  much  more  attention  is 


given  lo  saving  domestic  manures  than  vvitli  ns,  and  we 
give,  from  the  Gardener’s  Magazine,  an  engraving  of  the 
form  of  receptacle  employed  there.  The  cistern  is  built 
witli  two  oomparlments,  and  deep  enough  to  secure  a 
good  fall  for  the  contents,  which  enter  at  i,  into  the  com¬ 
partment.  1.  Here  the  coarser  portions  settle  at  c,  and 
the  more  liquid  portions  overflow  tlirough  tlie  sypliun.  d, 
into  the  otlier  division  of  tlie  tank,  and  are  removed  as 
wanted  for  use  by  a  pump  attached  lo  tlie  tube,  e.  Tlie 
setliment  at  c,  is  removed  once  a  year,  or  as  often  as  it 
accumulates  in  sufficient  quaiuily,  and  is  highly  valuable 
as  a  fertilizer. 

BiftodoB-iatCB". — “T.  C.'H.”  asks:  “  What  will 
deodorize  tlie  contents  of  a  privy,  as  soon  as  applied 
•An  abundance  of  good  loamy  soil  will  do  it  as  quickly 
as  any  tiling,  and  bring  tlie  materials  into  a  condition  to 
be  slioveled  over,  and  used  as  manure  immediately, 
tliougli  it  is  better  to  let  it  lie  in  a  lieap  a  few  days.  Dry 
swamp  muck  and  finely  crumbled  peat  require  a  less 
weiglit  to  affect  tlie  same  result — lienee  make  less  cart¬ 
age— but  do  not  act  so  promptly  as  fresli  soil. 

Btsiskliels  of  BBi  tSsc  I'lsii*. — A  biishol 

of  ears  of  corn  is  obviously  a  measure  full  of  ears  of 
corn,  lieaped  a  full  jieck  above  tlie  rim  ;  but  a  busliel  of 
corn  in  tlie  ear  is,  as  obviously,  a  busliel  of  corn,  witli  the 
cobs  counted  out.  I!y  cornmoii  consent  tlie  cobs  that 
hold  a  bushel  of  corn,  are  allowed  to  weigh  12  pounds, 
and  so,  where  tlie  weiglit  of  a  busliel  of  corn  is  fixe, I  le¬ 
gally  at  58  pounds,  that  of  a  Inisliel  of  corn  on  tlie  ear  is 
legally  fixed  in  many  Slates  at  TO  pounds. 

Si’ai-m  of  fo»i3-  — This  pleas¬ 

ant  account  of  experience  in  farming  in  a  small  way, 
has  a  fresliness  of  .style  wliicli  makes  it  a  readalile  wmrk 
to  any  one  ;  and  to  those  wlio  have  only  limited  posscs- 
.sions.  it  offers  many  useful  siigge.slions  as  to  the  manner  of 
making  Ihe  most  out  of  a  small  amount  of  land.  Price, 
by  mail,  60  cents  bound  ;  30  cents  in  paper  covers. 

ISoolc  oil  IiiAiait  CH>i*»i. — The  value  of  a 
thorough  book  on  lliis  subject  lias  long  been  fcdl.  Tlie 
one  before  ns  in  part  supplies  llie  want,  llunmh  tlie  sub¬ 
ject  is  so  great  that  no  one  could  expect  it  to  be  exhausted 


in  a  12ino.  of  300  pages.  Tlie  author  sliows  hirnsell 
quile  familiar  with  the  only  liierature  upon  liis  theme, 
which  is  really  reliable,  viz  :  the  articles  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  journals.  From  these  and  from  other  sources  not 
so  easily  accessible,  a  mass  of  practical  information  is 
conilensed,  and  very  well  arrange  I.  No  cultivalor  of 
the  great  American  cereal  can  peruse  the  volume  with¬ 
out  learning  much  which  lie  may  well  apply  in  Ihe 
preparation  of  his  soil,  selection  of  his  seed,  cultivation, 
liarvesling  and  feeding  of  his  crop.  Sent  by  mail  for  $1.75. 

WasSiiiija’  MacSaiaic. — Among 
other  commendaiions  of  our  premiums,  R.  F.  Roberts, 
of  Racine,  Wis..  writes :  “  The  American  Agriculturist 
Premium  Washing  Macliine,  sent  me  for  subscribers,  lias 
done  the  washing  every  week  since  it  came,  for  a  family 
of  eiglit  persons,  without  the  least  liand  rubbing,  in  less 
than  lialf  llie  time,  and  willi  a  good  deal  less  tlian  half 
tlie  labor,  it  would  have  required  with  the  washboard. 
It  can  not  be  too  highly  recommended.....” 

C«iiraaaaei‘<iial  €|aaes>tioaass. — “  Inquisitive.” 
We  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  about  the  prices 
of  oils  and  other  articles  not  in  the  line  of  our  experience. 

Usilersmentcci  Wiiae.— H.  Neff,  Hunting¬ 
don  Co.,  Pa.  We  cannot  tell  you  liow  lo  make  it,  as 
tiiere  is  no  such  thing  as  uiifermented  wine.  Any  kind 
of  syrup  may  be  called  wine,  but  it  is  a  misuse  of  the 
term.  Wine,  according  to  the  authorities  we  accept  as 
guides  in  the  use  of  language,  is  defined  as  llie  fermented 
juice  of  the  grape.  AVhen  use.l  for  Ihe  juice  of  other 
fruits,  the  name  of  the  fruit  is  always  mentioned,  as  cur¬ 
rant  wine,  etc.  Unfermented  grape  juice  is  called  “must.” 

IBta.elc'berry  lSo«t. — Wo  have  inquiries 
as  to  which  variety  louse  the  root  of  medicinally.  It 
1  makes  little  difference  wliich.  All  are^istringent. 

'fi'lae  sisicl  Siirg-iciil  ISe- 

porter. — This  lias  always  been  a  welcome  excliange, 
not  only  for  its  medical  new  s,  but  for  general  ."cientifle  in¬ 
telligence.  Our  professional  readers  will  be  glad  lo  learn 
that  lids  e.xcelleiit  medical  journal  is  now  enlarged  to  40 
pages,  and  is  puolislied  bolh  in  New  York  and  Pliila- 
delphia  w'eekly,  at  $5  per  year.  S.  W.  Butler,  M.  D., 
Philadelphia,  is  ihe  principal  editor. 

SSed  AiaSs. — “  H.  P.”  w  rites  :  “  I  have  tried 
various  remedies — ‘  Persian  insect  powder,’  and  sponges 
dipped  ill  sugar  and  water,  etc...  but  the  cry  is  still  tlicy 
come.  What  will  prevent  them?”  (See  |iage  228.) 

—  B4s  l*i  "PSca-vsEi  iosa  iaa  Mot 
Weatlier. — “  C.  H.  E.,”  Ilookingharn  Co.,  N.  II., 
W'l  ites  to  tiie  American  Agrictilturist :  “  It  w  ill  be  useful 
and  convenient  for  pattern  and  caliinet  makers  and 
others,  to  know  tliat  if  a  piece  of  zinc,  the  usual  lldek- 
ness  l-6th  of  an  inch,  ;tird  2  or  3  inches  in  diameter,  be 
placed  ill  the  bottom  of  tlie  pot  containing  the  glue,  and 
kept  there,  it  will  prevent  tlie  glue  from  becoming  putrid 
andspoilerl.  I  do  not  say  positively  tliat  it  will  prevent 
putrefaction  in  every  case,  but  I  saw  it  tried  with  perfect 
success  during  last  July  and  August  in  a  shop  wiiere 
eight  or  ten  men  used  glue  every  day.” 


S®sc4u3-C!«  J>ieM4.-  A.  L.  Skinner,  Panola. 
No  clue  to  lier  State.  The  sketches  sliow  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  liumor,  but  a  lack  in  knowledge  of  drawing.  Our 
best  advice  is.  to  study  good  drawings  and  learn  to  draw 
outlines  correctly  before  attempiing  elaborate  work. 

A'ot  “  lie,'”  IsiiS  — E.  Northup,  of 

Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.,  sends  a  specimen  of  a  substance 
found  in  a  brook.  As  the  material  bnrns,  lie  jocularly 
inquires  if  he  lias  “struck  ilo.”  The  article  in  question 
is  anpavenlly  Adipocere,  a  soap-like  compound,  some- 
limes  found  w'here  animal  mailer  is  long  under  water  or 
buried  in  a  wet  place.  Wliole  bodies  have  been  found  to 
be  changed  into  this  substance. 

'I'o  SSsii'i,  IBii-sty  .Allis. — A  little  carbon 
oil  (kerosene),  dropped  on,  will  penetrate  the  threads, 
and  tlie  screw  can  lie  immediately  turned. 

ISig  CB'Oj»,s. — Tlie  Salt  Lake  Tclcc’raiih  is  re¬ 
ported  as  saying,  that  on  two  and-a-half  acres  President 
Young  raised  last  year  750  busliels  of  peaches,  400  liu-h- 
els  of  apple.s,  22  linsliels  of  plums,  25  busliels  of  slraw- 
berrles.  2  busliels  of  pears.  25  pounds  of  clierries.  1.875 
poiind.s  (if  grapes,  and  gooseberries,  raspberries  and  cur¬ 
rants  in  multitude. - The  absurdity  of  ibis  will  be  ap¬ 

parent  w  hen  one  foots  up  tlie  figiire.s  and  fin  is,  allowing 
56  pounds  to  Ihe  busliel  for  clierries  and  grapes,  that  Ihe 
product  of  tliese  various  fruits  is  very  nearly  500  bushels 
per  acre,  and  more  than  3^  bushels  to  each  square  rod. 
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KEAB  elevation  OF  BARN. 


Improving  Old  Barns. 

Our  readers  have  been  presented  of  late  with 
several  excellent  plans  for  rather  expensive  new 
barns.  In  connection  with  these,  the  principles 
which  should  be  kept  in  view  in  building,  or  in¬ 
deed  in  usiug  barns  and  stables,  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed.  No  doubt  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
Agriculturist  have  given  these  plans  far  less 
study  than  they  would  have  done  had  they  been 
cheaper  and  simpler. 

We  fear  they  forget  that 
a  principle  is  the  same, 
whether  fully  carried 
out  or  not,  whether  ap¬ 
plied  on  a  very  humble, 
or  on  a  grand  scale.  No 
one  of  the  large  plans 
may  be  such  as  any  of 
our  readers  would  like 
to  build  after,  yet  each 
contains  hints  which 
will  be  of  great  value  to 
any  one  who  proposes  to 
build  even  a  very  hum¬ 
ble  structure  of  the  kind. 

The  30 X 40-foot  barn  is  an  “institution” 
known  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
almost — certainly  throughout  the  older  North¬ 
ern  States.  They  are  unsightly,  inconvenient, 

'  and  poorly  adapted  to  auy  use  but  that  of  stor¬ 
ing  hay  and  straw.  A  barn  of  this  size  may  be 
^  constructed  so  as  to  be  very  convenient  for  a 
'  small  farm — but  those  of  the  usual  style,  with  a 
*  wide  bay,  a  narrow  barn-fioor,  and  a  still  nar¬ 
rower  row  of  stables,  are  poor,  inconvenient 
,  barns.  “  F.  W.  L.,” 
of  Monroe  Co.,  N. 
jY.,  sends  us  the 
drawings  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  a  way 
in  which  he  cheaply 
converted  an  old 
barn  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  into  a  convenient 
and  excellent  one. 

Messrs.  Editors, 

— We  see  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  the 
old-fashioned  30x40- 
foot  barn,  built  years 
ago,  with  a  hay  mow 
at  one'  end,  stables 
and  granary  with  loft  over  them,  at  the. other, 
and  barn  floor  between.  Such  a  barn  is  almost 
no  bam  at  all,  and  having  such  a  one  in  tolera¬ 
ble  repair,  I  set  myself  to  improve  upon  it  with¬ 
out  going  into  great  expense.  With  a  couple  of 


Jack  screws  we  raised  it  up  eight  feet  from  the 
ground,  underpinned  it  with  a  good  wall,  and 
added  20  feet  to  the  length  at  the  end  used  for 
stabling,  mailing  the  basement  of  the  building 
30  X  60.  We  also  built  a  cross  wall  at  the  edge 
of  the  hay  bay,  and  covered  it  with  matched 
boarding.  We  laid  a  matched  floor  over  the 
entire  basement,  except  the  hay  bay,  which  goes 
to  the  ground,  and  graded  a  wagon  way  up  to 
the  great  doors.  In  the  basement  we  made  a 


passage  way  5  feet  wide,  lengthwise  eleven  feet 
from  the  front  wall,  extending  from  the  east  end 
to  the  hay  mow.  The  space  on  one  side  of  the 
passage  for  30  feet  is  boarded  up  to  the  ceiling 
with  matched  boarding,  and  is  used  for  a  root 
cellar ;  this  leaves  room  for  a  box  stall  at  the 
end.  At  the  other  side  of  the  passage  we  have 
our  stables  for  cattle  and  horses,  with  stairs  de¬ 
scending  into  the  passage.  This  is  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  improvement  upon  an  old  barn,  and  may  be 


PLAN  OP  BASEMENT. 

varied  according  to  circumstances.  I  have  found 
mine  very  convenient  and  comfortable,  and  not 
too  expensive  for  an  ordinary  farmer.  Many 
farmers  think  they  can  not  build  a  basement  on 
level  ground ;  mine  is  level,  and  I  found  no  diffi¬ 


culty  in  getting  into  it  with  any  load  that  my 
team  can  draw  on  my  farm.  I  send  a  rough 
diagram  which  perhaps  you  can  make  use  of. 

■  m  t  >  » 

Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm, 

No.  30. 


This  is  a  great  storm,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
will  do  any  harm.  We  have  had  charming 
weather  and  the  ground  is  quite  warm.  A 
heavy  snow  like  this  looks  rather  hard,  but  on 
land  that  is  dry  and  warm,  plants  will  stand 
considerable  cold  weather.  I  have  five  acres  of 
barley  that  was  sown  on  the  12th  of  April.  It 
is  now  (April  24th)  just  out  of  the  ground,  and 
the  Squire  “  hopes  I  shall  not  lose  it,”  as  he  did 
an  early-sovm  field  some  years  ago.  I  have  no 
fears.  If  the  ground  was  wet  and  cold,  the 
snow  would  probably  injure  it.  An  old  travel¬ 
ler  says,  if  you  will  only  keep  your  feet  and  legs 
warm,  you  can  stand  any  amount  of  cold.  It 
is  so  to  a  certain  extent  with  plants.  If  the 
ground  is  warm,  the  sap  in  the  plants  is  warm 
also.  In  warm  weather  the  pores  of  the  leaves 
open,  and  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the 
leaves  proceeds  rapidly,  but  when  we  have  a 
sudden  cold  these  pores  close  Up  almost  entirely, 
and  the  warm  sap  in  the  plants  does  not  escape. 
The  heat  is  retained.  Even  tender  plants,  such 
as  geraniums,  if  sheltered  from  the  winds  and 
having  good  “  bottom  heat,”  will  stand  two  or 
three  degrees  of  frost. 

In  this  climate,  which  is  so  changeable  in  the 
spring,  we  should  direct  our  attention  to  mak¬ 
ing  the  ground  as  warm  as  possible.  I  do  not 
thinli  we  can  afford  to  heat  bricks  and  bury 
them  in  the  soil,  in  order  to  warm  the  land,  as 
was  proposed  some  years  ago,  but  we  can  drain  ! 
off  all  the  siu’plus  water  and  stir  the  soil  to  let 
in  the  air  and  sunshine,  and  in  this  way  we  can 
gain  two,  three,  or  even  five  degrees  of  heat. 

In  six  hours  after  it  commenced  to  rain,  I 
went  to  the  underdrains  and  found  them  dis¬ 
charging  to  their  utmost  capacity.  The  drains 
were  cut  last  spring,  and  though  they  carried 
off  a  great  deal  of  water,  they  did  not  act  as 
quickly  as  I  expected.  It  took  sometime  for 
the  water  to  soak  through  the  soil  and  reaeh  the 
tiles.  But  now  the  ground  is  very  porous.  The 
drying  effect  of  the  drains  has  extended  to  a 
greater  distance.  Little  fissures  have  been 
formed  all  through  the  soil,  and  the  rain  perco¬ 
lates  through  them  very  rapidly  and  passes  into 
the  drain.  Old  ditehers  tell  me  that  this  is  al¬ 
most  always  so — that  you  get  more  benefit  from 
underdrains  the  seeond  year  and  afterwards, 
than  you  do  the  first  season.  At  all  events 
these  drains  are  now  running  full,  and  it  is 
“fun” -to  see  the  water  come  spouting  out  of 
the  main  drain  five  inches  in  diameter.  They 
say  I  have  “  ditching  on  the  brain,”  but  even 
the  Squire  admits  that  my  big  ditch  “will  pay.” 
By  the  way,  I  had  a  little  pride  in  sowing  this 
five  acres  of  barley  so  early.  When  I  came  here 
it  was  _the  wettest  land  on  the  farm.  I  cut  a 
main  cTitch  five  feet  deep,  and  have  eight  under¬ 
drains  running  into  it.  This  is  now  the  driest 
and  mellowest  land  I  have,  and  if  I  do  not  get 
a  good  crop  of  barley,  I  shall  be  mistaken. 

The  experiments  of  De  Candolle,  alluded  to 
in  the  Agriculturist  for  April,  in  regard  to  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  at  which  plants  germi¬ 
nate,  should  be  repeated  in  this  country.  Wo 
do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  soil.  We  keep  a  record  of  the 
weather,  but  overlook  the  soil.  If  meteorologi¬ 
cal  observers  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
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would  give  us  the  temperature  of  the  soil  and 
state  its  character,  we  should,  I  am  persuaded, 
soou  be  in  the  possession  of  facts  of  great  value. 
Three  years  ago  I  found  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  in  the  garden  on  the  31st  of  April  to  be  52° ; 
and  on  the  19th  of  May  53°.  The  thermometer 
was  placed  upright  in  the  ground — the  bottom 
being  12  inches  from  the  surface,  and  the  top  of 
the  hole  being  covered  with  a  sod  to  keep  out 
the  air.  I  placed  a  thermometer,  horizontally, 
two  inches  deep,  and  covered  it  with  surface 
soil,  and  it  marked  59° — showing  that  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  was  6  degrees  warmer  than  that  a  foot 
deep.  I  presume  the  surface  soil,  say  half  an 
inch  deep,  would  be  warmer  still. 

'We  are  going  to  have  an  Agricultural  School 
in  this  neighborhood.  The  parties  have  bought 
one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  town,  paying  over 
$125  an  acre  for  it.  They  propose  to  teach  the 
boys  the  ordinary  branches,  and  in  addition 
show  them  how  to  perform  agricultural  opera¬ 
tions.  They  design  to  have  them  work  on  the 
farm  three  hours  a  day.  I  wish  them  the  fullest 
success,  though  I  think  that  a  flxrmer’s  boy  can 
learn  how  to  work  at  home  as  well  as  at  an 
institution  of  this  kind.  For  city  boys  who 
wish  to  become  farmers,  such  a  course  of  train¬ 
ing  is  all  very  well,  but  I  should  not  be  willing 
to  pay  much  for  their  labor.  On  a  farm,  work 
must  be  done  just  at  the  right  time,  and  it  will 
not  do  to  wait  for  the  boj'^s.  Fancy  a  field  of 
hay  all  ready  to  carry  just  as  the  bell  rings  for 
school,  and  the  day’s  work  of  three  hours  is 
over !  If  the  farm  manager  could  stand  it,  I 
should  like  to  take  a  term  with  him  myself  to 
learn  patienee. 

The  best  article  on  American  Agricultural 
Education  I  ever  read,  is  in  the  Agriculturist  for 
April.  I  do  not  know  which  of  the  editors 
wrote  it,  but  whoever  he  may  be,  he  exhibits 
far  more  practical  knowledge  and  common  sense 
than  any  other  writer  on  this  subject  that  I  am 
acquainted  with.  The  fact  is,  as  he  says,  the 
real  education  of  the  future  farmer  must  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  home.  Let  him  be  encouraged  to  learn 
the  use  of  mechanic’s  tools,  so  that  he  will  not 
in  after  life  be  under  the  necessity  of  running  to 
the  blacksmith,  the  wheelwright  or  the  saddler 
for  every  little  repair  that  may  be  needed. 

I  was  examining  my  cultivators  the  other  day 
to  see  if  they  were  all  in  order,  and  while 
tightening  the  bolts,  a  farmer  called  with  a 
package  of  marl  in  his  hand  that  he  wished 
analyzed.  “I  understand,”  said  he,  “tliat  you 
are  a  chemist.” — “Well  not  much  of  a  one,”  I 
replied,  “  and  I  was  just  wishing,  not  that  I  had 
studied  chemistry  less  but  mechanics  more. 
Here  on.  the  farm  I  find  it  more  useful  to  know 
how  to  put  a  machine  together  than  to  take  a 
marl  to  pieces — to  repair  a  cultivator  than  to 
analyze  a  soil.”  And  this  is  so.  I  would  on  no 
account  give  up  my  chemical  training,  but  chem¬ 
istry  is  not,  as  some  would  have  us  suppose,  the 
one  grand  thing  necessary  to  make  a  farmer. 
Give  a  farmer’s  son  all  the  scientific  education 
you  can,  but  do  not  neglect  to  teach  him  those 
things  which  he  will  most  need  when  he  comes 
to  cany  on  the  practical  operations  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  I  think  these  things  can  not  be  taught 
him  at  an  Agricultural  College  any  better  than 
at  home.  Let  him  have  the  best  and  most  liberal 
education  you  can  afford  to  give  him,  and  above 
all  let  it  be  thorough; 

I  was  showing  a  farmer’s  son  the  other  day  .a 
plan  for  a  work  shop.  He  objected  to  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  too  large.  “  On  our  farm,” 


he  said,  “  they  would  have  it  full  of  old  harrows, 
ox-sleds  and  hay  rakes  before  it  had  been  built 
a  week.  I  would  have  it  so  small  that  no  one 
could  get  into  it  but  myself.”  I  told  him  that  I 
wanted  it  large  enough  to  draw  in  a  wagon  or 
a  reaping  machine.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
is  not  right.  A  work  shop  ought  to  have  a  stove 
in  it,  and  if  it  was  too  large  it  would  be  difficult 
to  keep  warm.  Perhaps  a  better  plan  would  be 
to  have  a  small  xvork  shop  with  a  very  large 
ante-chamber.  The  latter  if  desirable  might  be 
merely  a  shed  in  which  every  thing  that  needed 
repair  might  be  placed  as  soon  as  it  was  broken, 
and  where  it  could  remain  till  vre  had  leisure  to 
attend  to  it.  Such  work  ought  to  be  done  in 
rainy  weather ;  but  the  trouble,  on  my  farm  at 
least,  is  that  the  things  that  you  need  are  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  and  you  stand  a  chance  of  a  good 
soaking  before  5mu  can  get  them  together. 
Now,  if  we  had  a  large  shed  connected  with  the 
work  shop  and  tool  house  in  which  we  could 
keep  plank,  boards,  sticks  of  timber,  poles  and 
every  thing  of  that  kind  that  is  needed,  many 
an  hour  that  is  spent  listlessly  hanging  round 
the  barn  could  be  turned  to  good  account.  One 
corner  of  such  a  shed  could  be  profitably  oc¬ 
cupied  as  a  receptacle  of  all  the  broken  tools, 
machines,  pieces  of  hard  wood,  etc.  There  are 
many  such  things  that  are  now  either  burnt  up 
or  lost  that  would  often  prove  useful,  if  they 
were  kept  where  they  could  be  easily  found. 

I  wish  some  one  would  get  up  a  really  good 
“  tool  chest  ”  "with  an  assortment  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  tools  of  the  best  quality.  Those  that  are 
now  sold  are  geuerally  a  miserable  farce.  There 
is  plenty  of  varnish  on  the  chest,  but  the  tools 
inside  are  seldom  what  farmers  need,  and  what 
there  are,  are  of  poor  quality.  I  was  talking  to 
Mr.  Judd  on  the  subject  a  few  months  ago,  and 
urged  him  to  get  up  a  really  good  chest,  proper¬ 
ly  arranged,  with  a  choice  set  of  tools.  He  ap¬ 
preciated  the  importance  of  encouraging  fann¬ 
er’s  sons  to  learn  the  use  of  tools,  and  of  having 
them  so  arranged  in  the  chest  that  keeping  them 
in  their  places,  would  do  much  to  develope 
habits  of  order  and  system.  His  boys  have 
a  complete  tool  chest,  filled  up  with  the  best 
tools,  which  he  says  are  far  the  cheapest  in  the 
end,  though  costing  most  at  the  start.  No  one 
else  is  allowed  to  touch  these  tools  for  any  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  boys  have  a  reward  for  keeping 
every  tool  in  its  place,  from  which  a  fine  is  de¬ 
ducted  for  every  one  found  out  of  place  when 
not  in  use.  He  said  it  not  only  educates  them 
in  the  use  of  tools  and  in  keeping  things  in 
order,  but  also  furnishes  them  much  amusement 
and  healthful  occupation.  Even  the  lads  of  7 
and  9  years  of  age  are  quite  expert  in  handling 
tools. — I  really  wish  he  would  get  up  such  chests 
for  the  benefit  of  the  young  farmers  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  aud  put  them  on  sale. 

I  got  a  letter  to-day  from  the  agent  of  the 
“  Boston  Bone  Flour.”  He  does  not  like  what 
I  said  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  article  as  a 
fertilizer.  I  should  really  be  very  sorry  if  any¬ 
thing  I  may  have  said  should  discourage  the  use 
of  artificial  manures.  I  had  no  such  intention 
or  desire.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  do  all  that 
I  could  to  favor  their  general  introduction.  To 
me  farming  would  be  stripped  of  one  of  its 
pleasures  if  I  could  not  get  artificial  manures. 
I  have  used  them  more  or  less  for  over  twenty 
years,  and  full}’'  appreciate  their  value.  I  know 
also  the  difficulty  of  manufacturing  a  good  ma¬ 
nure,  and  selling  it  at  a  price  that  farmers  can 
afford  to  use  it.  I  would  encourage  all  honest 
efforts  in  this  direction.  I  would  pay  more,  and 


would  advise  other  farmers  to  pay  more  than 
the  manures  are  actually  worth  for  a  year  or 
two,  in  order  to  encourage  their  manufacture 
until  the  business  gets  thoroughly  established. 
I  would  show  no  mercy  to  humbugs,  but  wmuld 
extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  intel¬ 
ligent  and  honest  manufacturers.-  They  should 
understand  what  farmers  want,  and  then  devote 
their  energies  to  supply  it  at  the  lowest  cost. 
What  we  want  in  an  artificial  manure  is  am¬ 
monia  and  phosphates,  and  the  more  immediate¬ 
ly  available  these  are,  the  better.  The  reason 
why  we  need  these  two  ingredients  more  than 
any  others  is  this  :  The  main  difference  between 
good  and  poor  barn-yard  manure  is  that  the 
former  contains  more  ammonia  and  phosphates 
than  the  latter.  I  will  not  say  that  it  would  not 
be  cheaper  to  make  richer  manure  by  feeding 
the  animals  more  grain,  rather  than  to  buy  am¬ 
monia  and  phosphates.  That  is  not  now  what 
I  am  talking  about.  My  barn-yard  manure  is 
not  as  rich  as  it  ought. to  be,  and  this  has  been 
the  case  on  the  farm  for  many  years,  and  the 
quickest  way  I  can  make  it  rich  is  to  use  arti¬ 
ficial  manures  that  will  supply  the  defieiency. 

I  received  a  letter  on  this  subject  a  few  days 
since  from  Mr.  Thorne.  He  grows  a  great  many 
roots  for  his  thoroughbred  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
uses  large  quantities  of  artificial  manures.  He 
says ;  “  I  see  you  were  somewhat  astonished,  as 
well  as  myself,  at  the  exorbitant  price  asked 
for  the  Boston  Bone  Flour.  Bone  dust  reached 
such  a  price  this  spring,  that  I  was  forced  to  try 
and  find  a  substitute,  and  have  just  ordered 
quite  a  large  quantity  of  manure  from  Chicago, 
made  from  the  carcasses  of  animals  that  die  in 
the  cars  and  otherwise,  which,  after  being  tried 
out,  are  ground  up,  flesh  and  bone  together. 
This  is  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  made 
from  blood  and  haslets  obtained  from  the  large 
packing  houses.  My  own  impression  is,  that  it 
will  prove  a  very  valuable  manure,  though  prob¬ 
ably  not  as  lasting  as  pure  bones,  but  quicker 
in  its  action.  I  remember  to  have  seen  some 
wonderful  effects  in  England  from  the  use  of 
blood  manure,  and  do  not  see  why  this  is  not 
very  much  the  same  thing,  with  the  addition  of 
a  certain  percentage  of.  bones.  It  costs  me  de¬ 
livered  less  than  $40  per  ton.” 

The  manufacturers  of  Bone  Flour  say,  the 
reason  why  they  have  to  charge  so  much  for 
their  manure  is,  that  they  have  to  pay  $36  per 
ton  for  bones.  The  agent  told  me  that  they  get 
their  bones  principally  from  Africa  aud  from  the 
Southern  States.  The  question  with  farmers  is 
not  what  the  bones  cost  the  manuflicturers,  but 
whether  they  can  afford  to  use  the  manure  made 
from  them.  The  price  is  higher  now  than  a  year 
or  two  ago,  while  farm  produce  is  much  lower. 
"VVe  cannot  afford  to  pay  as  much  for  manures 
now  as  we  could  a  year  ago,  and  it  is  certainly 
very  unreasonable  to  ask  us  to  pay  more. 

A  day  or  two  ago  I  got  a  couple  of  the  re¬ 
volving  land-side  plows  advertised  in  the  Agri- 
eulturist  for  March.  They  were  warranted  to 
run  easier  and  do  better  work  than  any  other 
plow.  I  thought  I  would  give  them  a  benefit. 
I  have  ten  acres  of  rough  land  that  has  not 
been  plowed  for  ten  years.  It  is  so  hard  and 
stony  that  the  previous  owner  of  the  farm  had 
shrunk  from  attacking  it.  It  did  not  produce 
grass  enough  for  a  good  flock  of  geese,  and 
when  the  rain  stopped  us  from  sowing  barley,  I 
concluded  to  see  -what  could  be  done  with  this 
old  grass  field.  Two  of  the  men  took  the  two 
new  plows,  and  the  other  one  of  the  best  and 
strongest  of  our  old  ones.  After  breakfast  I 
went  up  to  see  how  they  got  along,  anticipating 
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trouble.  “  Well,  Thomas,”  I  asked,  “  how  does 
the  new  plow  go.”  “  It’s  the  best  plow  I  ever 
see  in  this  country.”  Thomas  is  an  English¬ 
man,  and  of  course  has  to  qualify  his  commenda¬ 
tions.  Hanna  was  less  enthusiastic,  but  could 
find  no  fault'  with  it,  and  at  night  asked  me  to 
let  him  have  the  new  plow.  How  this  is  a  great 
triumph.  It  is  the  first  new  thing  that  has  giv¬ 
en  satisfaction  to  my  men.  But  the  plow  is  an 
excellent  one,  and  they  had  sense  enough  to  see 
it.  It  runs  very  easy,  turns  over  a  handsome 
furrow,  and  lays  it  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford, 
Avheu  harrowed,  a  large  quantity  of  loose  soil. 
The  revolving  laud-side  plow  works  admirably, 
and  if  it  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair,  is  a 
decided  improvement. 

How  much  land  can  a  man  plow  in  a  day  ? 
I  have  heard  men  tell  of  plowing  two  acres  and 
a  half,  but  never  saw  it  done.  In  England, 
where  they  plow  narrow  furrows,  say  9  inches 
wide  and  6  inches  deep,  an  acre  is  considered  a 
fair  day’s  work,  taking  one  day  with  another. 
Here  we  plow,  unwisely  as  I  think,  much  wider, 
but  do  we  not  lose  nearly  as  much  time  is  rest¬ 
ing  the  horses  as  would  make  up  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  ?  Harrow  furrows,  say  10  inches  wide 
and  7  inches  deep,  turned  over  at  an  angle  of 
45®,  is  both  theoretically  and  practically  the  best 
style  of  plowing;  and  if  we  plow  wider,  we 
should  go  deeper,  and  unless  we  use  three  horses,' 
no  ordinary  team  can  keep  steadily  at  such  hard 
work  without  injury.  With  a  team  that  walks 
naturally  at  a  good  pace,  it  is  better  to  plow 
narrower  furrows  and  let  them  walk  at  a  fair 
speed,  than  to  tax  them  too  heavily  with  a  wide 
furrow,  which  necessitates  their  resting  every 
other  bout.  The  time  lost  in  this  way  is  far 
greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  But  I  am 
regarded  already  too  much  in  the  light  of  an 
innovator  to  attempt  anything  more  than  a  very 
gradual  change.  I  find  it  better  to  let  men  do 
pretty  much  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to. 
Still  I  would  really  like  to  know  what  is  about  the 
average  rate  of  plowing  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  what  hours  are  kept.  By  looking 
at  my  record,  I  find  that  we  plowed  a  thirty 
acre  field  of  corn  stubble  for  barley,  with  three 
teams,  in  7i  days — say  30  acres  in  22k  days,  or 
just  I'ls  acre  per  day  for  each  team.  Hours, 
6.45  to  11.45,  and  from  1.30  to  6.30,  say  10  hours 
a  day.  With  a  furrow  slice  10  inches  wide,  it 
takes  about  I62  miles  of  travel  to  plow  an  acre 
and  a  half.  In  a  field  200  yards  long  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  as  given  by  Sin¬ 
clair,  show  that  over  two  hours  are  lost  in  turn¬ 
ing.  Even,  then,  if  no  time  is  allowed  to  breathe 
the  horses,  they  wquld  have  to  walk  steadily 
along  at  the  rate  of  over  two  miles  an  hour  to 
plow  an  acre  and  a  half.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  farmers  really  plow  as  much  in  a  day 
as  they  think  they  do.  They  dq  not  keep  an 
exact  account  of  thi^ime,  or  measure  the  land 
accurately. 

This  want  of  accuracy  I  fear  is  rather  au 
agricultural  characteristic.  “  My  cows  give  ten 
lbs.  of  butter  a  week,”  said  a  neighbor  the  other 
day.  “  That  is  capital,”  I  said,  “  but  do  you 
weigh  the  butter  ?”  After  a  little  hesitation  he 
confessed  that  Ije  did  not,  but  felt  sure  from  the 
size  of  the  roll  that  there  was  at  least  as  much 
as  he  said.  He  is  a  good  farmer,  and  takes  much 
pains  with  his  cows,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  gets  the  amount  of  butter  he  says,  but  it 
is  a  loose  way  of  reckoning.  It  is  a  pretty  good 
dairy  that  averages  6  lbs.  of  butter  a  week  from 
a  cow.  Of  course  it  ought  to  be  more,  and 
easily  might  be,  but  in  how  many  dairies  is  it  so? 


We  should  aim  to,  get  a  higher  general  aver¬ 
age  of  farm  produce.  It  is  not  an  occasional 
large  yield  that  is  the  test  of  good  farming,  but 
a  high  general  average.  I  have  had  portions  of 
a  wheat  field  that  would  go  over  35  bushels  per 
acre,  while  the  average  of  the  whole  crop  was 
only  fifteen.  Last  year  one  of  my  sheep  sheared 
12  lbs.  of  washed  wool,  while  the  average  of 
the  flock  was  not  quite  5  lbs.  We  hear  too 
much  of  the  exceptional  large  yield,  and  too 
little  of  the  low  general  average.  I  think  we 
are  improving,  but  our  general  system  of  agri¬ 
culture  is  still  lamentably  defective.  What  we 
most  need  is  faith — faith  in  good  culture,  in  high 
manuring,  and  in  liberal  feeding.  Of  course 
we  must  add  to  our  faith  patience.  Agriculture 
is  slow,  but  if  you  stick  to  it,  the  result  is  sure. 

“  We  need  smaller  farms.”  Perhaps  so,  but 
I  am  not  sure  on  that  point.  It  must  be  confes¬ 
sed,  however,  that  as  a  general  rule  small  farms 
are  best  cultivated.  More  labor  is  expended  on 
a  given  area,  and  it  is  a  more  intelligent  labor. 
On  a  large  farm,  as  a  general  rule,  either  little 
labor  is  employed,  or  it  is  not  efficient  from 
want  of  proper  supervision.  The  tendency, 
however,  is  to  larger  farms,  and  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  more  machinery.  This  will  necessitate 
a  more  intelligent  class  of  farm  laborers,  and 
also  a  more  intelligent  class  of  farmers. 

But  I  cannot  stop  to  talk  much  now.  The 
weather  is  charming  and  everything  presses.  I 
often  think  of  a  story  John  Johnston  once  told 
me.  He  had  some  fat  cattle  to  sell.  A  butcher 
called  to  look  at  them.  Mr.  J.  was  plowing  in 
the  summer  fallow.  The  day  was  intensely  hot 
and  the  butcher  was  warmly  clad.  Mr.  J.  told 
him  where  he  could  find  the  cattle.  After  look¬ 
ing  at  them,  he  returned.  “  AVhat  do  you  ask 
for  them  ?”  Mr.  J.  named  the  price.  “  It  is  too 
much.  Beef  is  down  in  Hew  York,  and  the 
West. is  full  of  cattle.”  “I  can’t  stop  to  talk 
now,”  said  Mr.  J.,  “so  if  you  have  anything  to 
say  walk  along.”  The  ground  was  soft  and 
mellow,  and  the  butcher  managed  to  go  one 
bout  round  the  large  field.  When  Mr.  J.  got 
back  to  the  road  he  turned  in  again  and  started 
his  horses.  “For  pity’s  sake,  Johnston,  stop,” 
said  the  butcher, ‘Til  take  ’em.”  If  farmers 
would  serve  all  their  callers  in  this  way,  they 
would  soon  be  rid  of  them.  It  is  very  annoying 
when  you  are  busy  to  be  stopped  by  a  gossip¬ 
ping  acquaintance  who  merely  wants  to  talk. 

You  don’t  believe  in  summer  fallows.  Heither 
do  I — unless  they  are  summer  fallows.  A  good 
summer  fallow  on  heavy  land  is  the  best  of  all 
preparations  for  wheat.  But  it  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  worked.  The  object  is  to  clean  and 
mellow  the  land ;  if  this  is  not  done,  there  is 
little  use  in  summer  fallowing.  Whether  it  is 
necessary  to  plow  three  or  four  times  as  Mr.  J. 
used  to  do  before  he  got  his  land  so  clean  and 
in  such  high  condition,  I  will  not  say,  but  one 
thing  is  certain,  whatever  system  is  adopted,  the 
land  should  be  worked  until  it  is  as  clean  and 
mellow  as  a  garden.  If  this  can  be  done  by 
once  plowing,  and  the  repeated  use  of  the  culti¬ 
vator  and  harrows,  all  very  well.  It  is  cheaper 
than  plowing  so  often,  and  now  that  we  have 
so  many  good  and  efficient  cultivators,  there  is 
no  excuse  for  having  foul  wheat  fields. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  can  dispense 
with  summer  fallows,  or  rather  that  we  can 
grovr  corn  and  summer  fallow  the  land  at  the 
same  time.  If  we  planted  corn  with  this  idea 
of  cleaning  the  land,  and  kept  cultivating  it  un¬ 
til  not  a  weed  was  left  in  the  field,  and  then 


seeded  it  down  with  barley  or  oats  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring — mowing  the  clover  one  year,  and 
pasturing  it  the  next,  I  believe  it  could  then  be 
plowed  just  before  sowing  the  wheat,  and  would 
give  a  good  crop,  especially  with  the  aid  of  a 
little  manure. 

Drain  tiles  are  absurdly  high.  They  ask  mo 
more  for  them  than  they  did  last  spring.  I  have 
been  draining  as  little  as  possible  for  two  years, 
thinking  that  tiles  and  labor  would  be  cheaper. 
Labor  is  cheaper,  but  not  so  tiles.  I  have  plenty 
of  stones  on  my  farm,  but  if  the  manufacturers 
would  sell  tiles  at  reasonable  rates,  say  $10  a 
thousand  for  2-inch  pipes,  they  are  far  cheaper 
and  better  than  stones.  The  ditches  can  be  dug 
so  much  narrower,  and  a  man  that  understands 
it,  with  proper  draining  spades  and  a  long 
handled  scoop  for  cleaning  out  the  bottom,  will 
dig  a  ditch  in  half  the  time,  certainly  with  less 
than  half  the  labor  required  to  dig  a  wide  drain. 
There  are  few  men,  however,  that  can  be  in¬ 
duced  to  dig  narrow  drains.  They  have  more 
muscles  than  brains.  If  a  man  will  dig  a  wide 
ditch,  say  18  inches  at  the  top  and  a  foot  at  the 
bottom,  at  the  same  price  per  rod  as  a  narrow 
drain,  and  if  the  manufacturers  still  persist  in 
charging  such  exorbitant  rates  for  tiles,  we 
had  better  use  stones, 

- -  ,  - - - 

Keeping  Goats  for  Milk, 


Goats  are  very  common  in  almost  all  our 
larger  towns  and  their  suburbs,  and  are  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  in  numbers.  The  milk  sells 
readily  at  double  the  price  of  cow’s  milk,  and 
goes  fully  twice  as  far  in  use  as  such  milk  as 
the  laboring  people  can  ordinarily  buy.  Goals 
will  walk  on  the  tops  of  fences,  sheds,  walls, 
etc.,  and  do  almost  anything  except  fly  and 
climb  a  tree.  They  can  not  be  kept  among 
fruit  trees  or  they  will  kill  them,  nor  closely 
stabled,,  or  they  will  die.  They  will  eat  with 
impunity  every  thing  that  they  should,  and  al¬ 
most  every  thing  they  should  not,  (except  pav¬ 
ing  stones,)  from  newspapers  and  old  boots  to 
the  “  wash  ”  on  the  clothes  line.  Horace  Gree¬ 
ley  said  some  3'ears  ago,  in  a  communication  to 
the  Agriculturist  on  this  subject,  that  he  did 
not  think  his  goats  “  would  have  barked  a  crow¬ 
bar,  unless  very  hungry,”  and  such  is  their  repu¬ 
tation  generally.  This  is  prefatory  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  “a  country  village  in  Maine.” 

“  In  December  1864,  I  purchased  a  pair  of 
young  goats  to  keep  in  the  barn  with  my  horses, 
as  I  had  beard  that  horses  would  be  more 
healthy  if  stabled  with  goats.  'When  the  team¬ 
ster  landed  the  goats  in  the  front  yard,  every 
neighbor  was  on  the  alert  and  horribly  alarmed, 
expecting  nothing  short  of  the  murder  or  maim¬ 
ing  of  half  their  children.  Hanny  had  a  kid  the 
last  day  of  April  1865,  and  has  supplied  our 
family  with  excellent  milk  ever  since ;  and  now, 
in  Februaiw,  she  gives  a  half  pint  every  morn¬ 
ing,  which  is  worth  more  than  a  pint  of  such 
milk  as  I  buy  of  the  neighbors.  And  now  the 
lady  of  the  house  says  she  would  not  take  fifty 
dollars  for  Hanny  if  she  could  not  get  another. 
The  goat  has  all  the  oats  and  hay  she  will  eat — 
but  she  is  rejoiced  to  get  brakes,  twigs,  bark  of 
small  trees,  acorns,  and  occasionally  a  ‘chew  of 
tobacco.’  She  has  a  small  field  to  range  in 
summer,  and  I  never  have  to  chain  or  hamp¬ 
er  her,  as  she  is  not  breachy.  I  have  a  board 
with  cleats  nailed  on  at  the  pitching  window  in 
the  barn,  so  that  the  goat  can  go  in  and  out  as 
she  pleases.  If  cows  become  sick  and  unhealthy, 
don’t  you  think  we  had  better  keep  goats  ?” 
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Fig.  1. 

About  Cisterns. 


BY  GILBERT  J.  GREENE,  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

Every  good  house  should  have  a  cistern,  in¬ 
deed  a  bam  can  hardly  be  considered  complete 
■without  one.  A  good  cistern  is  a  good  thing, 
and  a  bad  one  is  not  much  short  of  a  nuisance : 
Hotv  to  build  a  good  cistern  is  a  thing  -worth 
knowing,  and  having  built  one,  it  is  a  thing  to  be 
proud  of.  All  cistern  water  shoidd  be  filtered 
to  take  from  it  whatever  impurities  may  have 
been  gathered  from  the  roofs,  pipes,  etc.:  and 
how  to  filter  cistern  -water,  or  to  build  cisterns 
with  filters,  is  the  subject  of  the  present  article. 

Cisterns  are  usually  built  under  a  piazza,  or 
beside  the  kitchen,  sometimes  under  it,  occasion¬ 
ally  a  portion  of  the  cellar  is  walled  off  for  a 
cistern,  and  if  well  constructed  no  special  objec¬ 
tion  can  be  urged  to  this  plan,  further  than  that 
it  is  not  always  advisable  to  have  such  a  body 
of  water  under  the  house.  Under  the  piazza  or 
kitchbn,  or  adjoining  it,  is  perhaps  the  proper 
place,  but  whatever  the  locality,  every  cistern 
should  be  provided  with  a  good  substantial  filter. 

Fig.  1,  represents  a  style  of  filter  in  use  in 
many  portions  of  the  West,  which  answers  an 
excellent  purpose  where  the  area  of  roof  is  not 
great,  as  it  is  not  capable  of  filtering  water  very 
fast.  It  is  simply  a  box  about  thirty-two  inches 


Fig.  2. 


in  bight,  and  two  feet  square ;  the  bottom  is  full 
of  small  holes,  and  this  (5)  is  covered  with 
coarse  gravel  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches ; 
next  (4)  clean  sand,  say  five  inches ;  then  pound¬ 
ed  charcoal  (3),  ten  inches,  on  this  (2)  another 
layer  of  clean  sand;  and  in  the  top  (1),  clean, 
coarse  gravel.  The  water  passes  from  the  lead¬ 
er  into  the  top  of  the  box,  and  iu  passing 
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through  the  strata  of  sand  and  charcoal,  is 
freed  from  all  deleterious  matter,  and  the  water 
is  fit  for  any  use.  The  pump  is  usually  placed 
upon  this  box  and  the  pipe  passes  through  it 
into  the  cistern;  such  a  filter  can  be  attached 
to  almost  any  cistern  already  built. 

Fig.  2,  represents  a  round  or  square  cistern, 
built  of  brick  or  stone,  and  well  cemented  in 
the  sides  and  bottom ;  across  the  middle  a  -wall 
is  built  of  soft  bricks  to  the  bight  of  the  cistern ; 
these  are  laid  in  cement,  but  the  face  of  the  wall 
is  not  cemented.  This  remark  is  made  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  recurrence  of  a  mistake  made  .by  a 
friend  of  the  writer,  who  wrote  to  him  some 
time  since  to  know  what  kind  of  a  cistern  he 
should  build.  A  cistern  similar  to  fig.  2  -urns 
recommended,  and  soon  after  he  learned  that 
the  cistern  -urns  completed,  that  one  side  was 
full  of  water,  but  the  other  side  was  dry.  Inqui¬ 
ry  was  made  as  to  the  construction  of  the  par¬ 
tition  wall,  and  it  was  found  that  it  was  all 
right,  was  made  of  selected  brick,  well  laid,  and 
cemented  on  both  sides.  Of  course  nothing  could 
be  done  but  build  a  new  -wall,  or  break  a  hole 
through  and  let  the  watev  fill  both  parts. 


Fig.  3. 


Now  the  philosophy  of  this  filter  is  this :  the 
water  passes  from  the  roof  into  compartment 
A,  and  is  filtered  through  the  briclcs  into  com¬ 
partment  B,  in  which  the  pump  is  placed; 
this  wall  should  be  eight  inches  thick,  -great 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  joints  are  well 
closed  with  cement,  and  no  holes  left  for  the 
passage  of  water  except  through  the  bricks,  each 
alternate  layer  of  which  should  bo  laid  across 
the  w'all.  Such  a  wall,  if  well  constructed,  is  the 
best  and  most  reliable  filter  the  writer  has  seen. 

Fig.  3  is  a  brick  filter,  easily  constructed,  and 
can  be  readily  applied  to  any  cistern  now  in 
use :  it  consists  of  a  sort  of  box  or  pen  built  of 
brick  on  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  fifteen  or 
twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  the.  same  in 
bight,  and  can  be  built  of  one  or  two  thicknesses 
of  brick  laid  in  cement,  the  top  arched  and  the 
joints  well  closed.  The  lower  end  of  the  pump 
pipe  enters  this  box,  and  as  fast  as  the  Avater  is 
exhausted  in  the  box  it  filters  in  through  the 
bricks.  One  hundred  bricks  would  make  a  fil¬ 
ter,  and  almost  any  one  could  build  it,  it  is  the 
acme  of  cheapness,  simplicity  and  durability. 

Wo  prefer  square  cisterns  to  round  ones,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  in  all  respects  as  good,  and  are 
more  readily  constructed.  If  built  adjoining  a 
building,  the  foundation  wall  could  be  used  for 
one  side  of  it.  If  this  be  a  basement  or  cellar 
■u'all,  a  faucet  could  be  placed  in  the  cistern  as 
•  A,  in  fig.  1.  A  waste  pipe  as  B,  in  fig.  1,  should 
be  placed  in  all  cisterns,  the  end  of  this  should 


be  so  arranged  with  a  valve  as  to  close  itself, 
except  .when  water  is  passing  out  of  it,  other¬ 
wise  mice  and  insects  would  get  into  the  cistern, 
and  injure  the  water.  Cisterns  outside  of 
buildings  should  be  covered  with  earth,  as  in 
fig.  1,  to  prevent  their  freezing,  and  the  covers 
should  be  constructed  with  a  trap  door  (A,  fig. 
3,)  so  that  they  can  be  entered  to  be  cleaned  or 
repaired.  If  the  covering  is  of  plank  it  should 
be  well  jointed,  laid  iu  cement  upon  the  walls, 
and  the  outside  thickly  coated  with  coal  tar 
and  sand,  and  be  of  durable  timber. 

Brick  filters  are  not  new;  the  Egyptians  used 
them  three  thousand  years  ago.  In  New  Mexico 
the  water  from  the  muddy  sluggish  streams  are 
filtered  in  this  manner,  the  natives  dig  a  liole 
beside  the  stream,  several  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  this  is  bricked  up,  and  the  water  that  per¬ 
colates  through  the  brick  is  clear  and  limpid. 


Cheap  Water  Carrier. 


Mr.  Gainford  Ennis,  Morgan  Co.,  lud.,  sends 
the  following  with  very  clear  illustrations,  which 
we  try  to  copy  as  well  as  they  were  draAvn : 

“I  have  prepared  a  description  of  a  cheap 
Mechanical  appliance,  now  in  use  on  our  farm, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  readers  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  who  have  to  carry  water  from  the  spring 
to  the  house.  I  can  recommend  it  to  those  so 
situated,  or  at  least,  I  will  say,  it  has  proved  it¬ 
self,  in  every  respect,  indispensable,  in  our  case, 
not  only  effectually  obviating 
that  very  laborious  task  of  car¬ 
rying  water,  but  at  the  same 
time,  has  saved  incurring  the 
expense  of  a  well,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  pleasure  of  having  at 
command  at  any  moment,  a 
cool  and  refreshing  draught. 

Take  a  sufficient  number  of 
good  posts  (fencing  posts  will 
do),  allowing  one  for  every  six 
feet  space.  Five  inches  from 
the  top  of  each  post,  mortise  iu 
an  arm,  or  bracket,  projecting 
ten  inches,  wuth  top  edge  at 
right  angles  wuth  the  post  (see 
fig.  1).  Then  set  your  posts 
firmly  on  the  line  already  sur¬ 
veyed  for  that  purpose,  allow’iug  space  above 
mentioned,  and  have  the  brackets  all  turned 
one  way,  the  ends  forming  a  straight  line,  to 
receive  the  track.  In  setting  the  posts,  there 
should  be  maintained  a  descent  of  eight  degrees 
at  least,  to  insure  sufficient  momentum  to  the 
bucket,  and  as  springs  almost  universally  issue 
from  much  lower  ground  than  where  buildings 


Fig.  1. — POST 
AND  BRACKET. 


Fig.  2.— INCLINED  AND  ELEVATED  TRACK. 


stand,  the  lack  of  proper  descent  is  not  likely 
often  to  prove  an  impediment.  The  greater  the 
descent  the  better.  Now  procure  some  boards 
for  track  (I  use  poplar),  one  inch  thick,  four 
inches  Avide,  and  tAvelve  feet  long ;  dress  the 
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upper  edge  slightly  rounding ;  measure 'and  sa-w 
them  in  proper  lengths,  and  nail  securely  to  the 
ends  of  the  brackets,  letting  them  project  two 
inches  above  the  brackets  as  shown  in  fig.  2.  The 
joint  which  occurs  at  every  alternate  bracket, 


Fig.  3. — wraDLAss,  bucket-cakriage,  etc. 


should  be  neatly  and  firmly  constructed,  with  a 
miter  cut  at  the  top, so  as  to  form  a  lap,to  reeeive  a 
nail  to  prevent  lateral  movement,  as  seen  at  a,  a. 

The  first  section  of  the  track,  commencing  at 
the  windlass,  should  be  made  from  a  board  of 
greater  width  than  the  others,  to  admit  of  cut¬ 
ting  a  few  feet  level,  to  form  a  rest  for  the  buck¬ 
et  when  drawn  up ;  this  will  be  better  under¬ 
stood  from  fig.  3.  In  this,  a,  represents  a  portion 
of  the  first  section  of  track,  cut  to  a  level ;  &,  5, 
pullies  for  the  cord  to  pass  over ;  c,  windlass, 
with  wooden  crank,  which  can  be  constructed 
either  out  of  boards,  or  solid  wood.  It  is  18  inches 
long,  by  15  inches  in  diameter.  The  windlass 
should  be  hung  in  a  substantial /rame  under  the 
cover  of  an  open  porch,  or  portico,  located 
within  a  convenient  distance  from  the  kitchen. 

The  other  terminus  of  the  track  should  ex¬ 
tend  directly  over  and  close  down  to  the  spring, 
fastening  in  the  extreme  wall,  or  to  a  stake 
firmly  driven  for  that  purpose.  The  dimensions 
of  the  basin  should  be  about  1^  x  3  feet,  and  of 
suflScient  depth  for  filling  an  ordinary  bucket. 

The  construction  of  the  pulley  carriage  to 
which  the  bucket  is  attached,  will  be  understood 
by  examining  fig.  4.  The  frame  (a,)  is  made 
from  one  piece  of  wood,  with  the  leader  (b,)  at¬ 
tached,  which  will  freely  apply  itself  to  any  de¬ 
gree  of  descent ;  c,  is  a  pulley  41^  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  turned  with  a  groove 
half  an  inch  deep,  and 
wide  enough  to  run  free¬ 
ly  on  the  track.  The 
opposite  portion  of  the 
frame  (a,)  extends  11 
inches  below  the  edge 
of  the  track,  forming  a 
guard  against  the  car¬ 
riage  fiying  off.  The 
cord,  d,  is  fastened  to 
the  leader  (5) ;  e,  is  the 
attachment  of  bucket  to 
pulley  frame.  An  ordi¬ 
nary  well  bucket  will 
do.  Place  the  pully  up¬ 
on  the  track,  with  buck¬ 
et  attached;  connect  the 
co7'd  which  should  be  half-inch  manilla,  to  the 
windlass.  This  “  Water  Carrier  ”  can  be  con¬ 
structed  by  any  one  who  possesses  a  little  of 
mechanical  ingenuity ;  and  the  entire  cash  ex¬ 
penditures  connected  with  its  construction 
should  not  exceed  a  very  few  dollars.” 


How  to  Dress  Beef  on  the  Prairies. 


Every  one  who  has  had,  like  the  writer,  any 
experience  in  doing  his  family  marketing  with 
rifle  buliets,  knows  that  a  dead  beef  is  a  very 
awkward  thing'  to  manage  flat  on  the  ground. 

.How  far  the  practice  of  long  range  marketing  is 
prevalent  at  the  West  we  do  not  know,  but 
from  a  communication  received  from  Daniel 
Laniman,  Macoupin  Co.,  Ill.,  it  seems  that 
Illinoians  are  more  or  less  in  the  habit  of  shoot¬ 
ing  their  beeves  on  the  prairie,  and  distant  from 
buildings  where  they  can  be  hung  up.  Mr.  Lani¬ 
man  takes  with  him  a  sort  of  tripod,  which  he 
calls  a  ‘  beef-hanger,’  constructed  as  follows : 
“  Take  three  round  poles,  strong  enough  to  hold 
a  beef,  (or  2x3  scantling  will  do),  about  fourteen 
feet  long.  Chamfer  off  the  ends  of  two  at  the 
top,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  spread  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  place  the  third  piece  as  a  brace  between 
them,  and  put  a  strong  bolt  through  the  three. 
There  are  two  strong  hooks  inserted  in  the  side 
pieces,  as  represented  in  the  diagram,  and 
several  holes  are  made  so  that  these  may  be  set 
higher  or  lower,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
beef.  This  ‘hanger’  is  easily  made,  simple, 
cheap,  and  easily  carried  to  wherever  you  may 
chance  to  shoot  your  beef” - Its  working  is 


plain,  though  not  described.  The  steer  is 
shot ;  his  throat  cut ;  the  hind  legs  are  cut  off 
below  the  hocks  and  skinned  down  a  little  way ; 
then  the  frame  is  placed  over  the  carcass,  only 
a  little  elevated,  and  the  hocks  are  hung  on  the 
hooks.  Then,  as  the  skinning  and  dressing  ju’o- 
gresses,  by  lifting  up  on  the  brace  piece  the 
frame  is  gradually  brought  nearly  into  an  up¬ 
right  position,  and  the  beef  will  finally  swing 
clear  of  the  ground.  The  head,  legs  and  offal 
are  left  for  the  buzzards  and  crows,  while  the  hide 
and  quarters,  nicely  dressed,  are  drawn  home. 

^  %  Oil  .1  Miiia 

Convenient  Farm  Gate. 

The  following  description  of  a  handy  farm 
gate,  or  substitute  for  bars,  is  sent  us  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Hicks,  of  North  Hempsted,  L.  I.  He 
writes ; — “  The  accompanying  sketch  represents 
a  cheap,  durable  and  handy  farm  gate.  It  can  be 
as  easily  opened  as  one  bar  can  be  removed 
and  thrown  oirt  of  the  way.  As  it  cannot  sag 
it  needs  only  ordinary  bar  posts  for  support.  It 
is  opened  by  sliding  it  one-half  way  back,  where 
it  is  nearly  balanced,  then  turning  it  one-half 
way  round.  Snow  banks  interfere  less  with 
this  gate  than  with  almost  any  other.  To  make 
a  dozen  gates  cheaply,  to  be  used  instead  of 


bars,  procure  a  lot  of  10-inch  pine  boards,  sawed 
into  two  equal  (5-inch)  strips  for  the  bars,  and' 
one-fourth  as  many  sawed  into  four  equal  (2i- 
inch)  strips  for  braces,  uprights,  etc.  Let  the 
lumber  be  wet,  so  that  it  will  not  split  in  driv¬ 
ing  a  wrought  nail.  Lay  the  bars  on  the  barn 
floor,  the  right  distance  apart ;  nail  on  the  up¬ 


rights,  strips  and  braces,  putting  upright  strips 
on  each  side  of  the  gate,  and  a  narrow  strip  on 
the  top  bar,  flat-wise,  to  give  the  gate  stiffness. 
It  takes  about  half  an  hour  to  make  a  gate 
as  above  described.  The  gate  is  shoved  back  a 
little  in  the  drawing  to  show  the  construction.” 

nil  f  iiiiiiinf  ijP  riw  •  lT  Ti' 

Peruvian  Maize-Introduction  of,  etc. 

BE  HON.  E.  GEO.  SQUIBB,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


I  havel  made  some  efforts,  necessarily  in  a 
small  way,  to  introduce  into  the  United  States 
some  varieties  of  what  I  regard  as  the  finest 
maize  or  Indian  corn  in  the  world,  and  which 
I  found  growing,  in  great  luxuriance,  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Rio  Vilcamayo,  Urubamba,  in 
Peru,  about  sixteen  miles  to  tire  westward  of 
the  city  of  Cuzco,  the  Capital  of  the  Inca  Em¬ 
pire.  The  river  Vilcamayo,  which,  lower  down, 
takes  the  name  of  Ucayali,  is  the  true  source  of 
the  Amazon.  Its  valley  is  narrow  throughout, 
often  no  more  than  a  mere  canon,  shut  in  on 
both  sides  by  high  and  snowy  mountains. 
Nevertheless  there  are  sections  where  it  widens 
out  to  the  width  of  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
a  mile,  affording  room  for  cultivation,  which  is^ 
often  much  extended  by  an  elaborate  system  of 
terracing  up  the  hills  and  mountains  to  great 
hights.  The  particular  intervale  to  which  I  re¬ 
fer,  was  the  country  seat  or  resort  of  the  Incas, 
outside  of  their  Capital,  where  thej'  had  a  pal¬ 
ace  and  extensive  “  hanging  gardens,”  which 
are  nearly  as  perfect  to-day  as  when  first  built. 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  3.  Fig.  3. 


The  place  then  as  now  was  called  Yucay,  and 
was  celebrated  in  the  yarams  or  songs,  as  the 
“  Seat  of  Delights.” 

The  mountains  shutting  in  the  charming  vale 
of  Yucay,  are  of  a  disintegrating  limestone,  and 
the  soil  is  remarkably  fertile  and  well  irrigated 
through  azequias,  dating  from  the  time  of  tlie 
Incas.  The  principal  article  of  production  in 
the  valley  is  maize,  of  which  there  are  three  va¬ 
rieties — the  white,  yellow,  and  black  or  purple. 
The  white  is  the  largest  in  grain  and  most  val¬ 
ued  ;  the  yellow  is  smallest,  more  compact,  and 
probably  hardier ;  while  the  black  is  sweetest, 
and  most  in  demand  for  fermentation  in  making 
chiclia.  I  give  herewith  aecurate  drawings  of 
average  kernels  of  three  kinds. 

The  maize  Uanca,  or  white  variety,  is  that 
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wliich  most  impressed  me.  The  ear  is  rather 
short  and  tliick,  the  cob  small,  the  stalk  stout 
and  vigorous,  with  fleshier  leaves  than  our  va¬ 
rieties  of  maize  throw  out,  and  the  roots  start 
out  in  rings,  two  inches  or  more  apart,  for  a 
hight  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches  from  the 
top  root.  It  requires  therefore  a  deep  soil  and 
to  be  planted  deeply.  The  natives  plant  it  in 
rows,  in  rather  deep  furrows,  and  plow  between 
tire  rows  twice  in  the  season.  The  numbers  and 
grasp  of  the  roots,  give  the  stalk,  as  I  have  said, 
an  appearance  of  vigor  and  strength,  such  as  I 
have  seen  nowhere  else.  Each  stajk  sends  out 
from  six  to  eight,  and  even  more  ears.  The 
kernels  have  a  thin  pellicle,  and  are  exceedingly 
farinaceous,  so  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  taste 
as  to  be  rather  agreeable  food,  even  when  eaten 
raw,  and  absolutely  delicious  when  boiled  or 
made  into  bread.  The  meal  or  flour  is  as  wdiite 
and  delicate  as  that  of  wheat. 

The  valley  of  Yucay  is  about  10,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  produces  wheat  and  barley. 
The  peach  and  apple  grow  in  it,  and  the  wild 
black  cherr}’’  is  indigenous.  There  is  no  winter, 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but  there  is  the  dry, 
cold  season,  which  pretty  much  suspends  vege¬ 
tation,  and  gives  the  fields  the  aspect  of  early 
December.  Regarding  these  circumstances,  I 
thought  it  not  impossible  that  this  maize,  as  well 
as  the  yellow  and  black,  might  be  acclimatized 
in  some  parts  of  our  own  country,  and  I  accord¬ 
ingly  brought  home  some  ears,  and  last  spring 
distributed  it,  in  small  quantities,  pretty  widely. 
I  have  not  heard  the  result  in  all  cases.  Some 
planted  in  rather  light  soil,  rather  late  in  the 
season,  in  the  ordinary  way,  in  Schenectady 
County,  in  this  State,  grew  to  the  hight  of  four¬ 
teen  feet,  tasselled,  but  only  sent  out  rudimen¬ 
tary  ears,  and  was  much  afflicted  with  the  blight. 
The  stalks  sent  out  their  root  rings  for  a  foot  or 
more  above  the  highest  hilling.  Some  planted 
in  various  parts  of  Westchester  County,  also 
rather  late,  grew  vigorously  to  the  hight  of  from 
fifteen  to  sixteen  feet,  developed  a  few  ears, 
containing,  however,  but  few  kernels,  and  was 
cut  off  by  the  frost.  Altogether,  the  experi- 
.ments  in  this  latitude  were  not  very  satisfactory, 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that  our  season  is  not 
long  enough  to  enable  it  to  ripen.  Mr.  Solon 
Robinson,  who  planted  a  few  grains,  says,  “  it 
.grew  immense  stalks,  without  ears,”  and  thinks 
that  “if  we  could  get  seed  every  year  it  would 
be  very  valuable  here  for  fodder.”  He  is  of 
opinion  it  will  not  ripen  north  of  Philadelphia, 
but  would  sircceed  in  South  Carolina.  Some 
planted  on  Staten  Island,  sent  up  stalks  to  the 
hight  of  fourteen  feet,  with  air  roots  three  feet 
above  the  ground. — The  most  successful  experi¬ 
ment  was  made  by  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  on  his 
farm  not  far  from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  who  writes : 

'■'■My  dear  Sir, — These  are  the  facts  of  my 
experiment  with  the  Peruvian  maize. — The 
grains  were  planted  in  small  pots  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  set  in  a  hot-bed.  Three 
weeks  afterward,  when  the  shoots  were  four  or 
five  inches  high,  they  were  planted  in  the  open 
ground.  The  growth  of  the  canes  was  rapid 
and  vigorous,  and  they  attained  the  hight  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  before  there  was  any  sign 
of  tassel.  Even  after  the  tassels  came,  two  or 
three  weeks  more  elapsed  without  the  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  single  ear,  and  it  was  only  in  Septem¬ 
ber  that  eight  or  ten  small  ears  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  About  the  middle  of  October,  seeing 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  these  ears  ripen¬ 
ing  sufficiently  to  furnish  seed,  I  pulled  them. 
Three  or  four  showed  only  two  or  three  seatter- 
cd  grains ;  the  others  were  tolerably  well  set, 
the  grains  being  fully  as  large  as  the  original 


seed.  When  cooked  we  found  their  flavor  far 
beyond  that  of  any  maize  we  had  ever  tasted, — 
wonderfully  succulent,  sweet  and  delicate. 

I  was  struck  with  the  growth  of  circles  of 
roots  from  each  joint  to  the  cane,  to  the  hight 
of  twelve  or  eighteen  inches.from  the  soil,  and 
it  occurred  to  me,  but  at  too  Hite  a  period  to 
make  any  change,  that  the  plants  should  have, 
been  set  in  trenches,  and  these  new  roots  cover¬ 
ed  with  earth  as  fast  as  they  were  thrown  out. 

This  is  about  all  I  have  to  communicate.  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  try  again,  because  my  cli¬ 
mate  is  a  little  more  favorable,  I  think,  than 
that  of  New  York,  and  I  want  to  secure  seed  if 
possible.  The  flavor  of  the  corn  is  so  delicious 
that  it  would  be  a  pity  if  we  cannot  somehow 
naturalize  it.”  Very  truly  yours, 

Bayard  Taylor. 

I  think  the  introduction  of  this  maize  would 
be  a  real  boon  to  the  country,  and  I  am  sure  it 
could  be  grown  in  the  Southern  States. — It 
would  cost  about  $50  to  get  three  or  four 
bushels  of  this  maize  over  the  Andes,  and  to 
this  port.  I  propose  that  fifty  gentlemen  send 
a  dollar  each  to  the  editor  of  this  paper,  for  this 
purpose,  so  that  the  experiment  of  introducing 
this  maize  may  be  tried  on  an  adequate  scale. 

I  will  undertake  the  correspondence  and*  ar¬ 
rangements  to  get  the  seed  here.  E.  G.  S. 

- I  — »-• - 

Have  Entozoa  any  Connection  with  Rin¬ 
derpest  ?— H.  Y.  Rinderpest  Law, 

Some  interesting  observations  have  lately  been 
published  by  Doct.  Lionel  S.  Beale,  Professor 
of  Physiology,  etc.,  in  King’s  College,  London, 
etc.,  upon  some  bodies  found  in  the  muscles  of 
animals  which  have  died  of  the  cattle  plague. 
These  bodies  are  very  minute,  and  though  thsir 
precise  nature  is  not  made  out,  they  appear  to 
be  entozoa,  or  parasitic  animals  in  some  stage . 
of  their  existence.  We  have  only  room  for  the 
briefest  abstract  of  the  article.  In  almost  all,  if 
not  in  all  animals  dying  of  cattle  plague,  these 
bodies  exist  in  considerable  number  in  the  vol¬ 
untary  muscles  and  in  the  heart;  they  are  also 
occasionally  found,  but  in  comparatively  small 
numbers  in  animals  apparently  in  perfect  health 
when  lulled.  In  the  muscles  of  a  calf  killed  by 
cattle  plague,  under  six  months  of  age,  these 
bodies  were  found  in  immense  numbers.  These 
bodies  are  found  imbedded  in  the  muscular  fibre, 
are  usually  spindle-shaped,  and  vary  in  length 
from  the  'lisooth  to  *!4  of  an  inch.  When  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  high  magnifying  power,  they  are 
found  to  be  made  up  of  minute  granules,  less 
than  ’  l^oooth  of  an  inch  in  their  longest  diameter, 
resembling  one  another  in  shape,  which  is  oval, 
flattened  and  slightly  curved,  with  one  extremi¬ 
ty  blunt  and  the  other  almost  pointed.  While 
the  author  does  not  commit  himself  to  the 
statement  that  these  bodies  are  really  “worms” 
— but  speake  of  them  as  only  worm-like — he  evi¬ 
dently  thinks  that  close  observation  will  make 
them  out  to  be  independent  organisms.  He  is 
equally  cautious  in  attaching  any  special  rela¬ 
tion  between  these  and  the  cattle  plague,  but 
suggests  that  their  presence  may  indicate  an  Un¬ 
natural  state,  caused  by  a  forced  nutrition  which 
predisposes  the  animal  to  the  attacks  of  disease. 
The  haw  of  the  State. 

An  Act  to  prevent  the  introduction  and  spread  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  known  as  the  Rinderpest,  and  for  tlie  protection 
of  the  flocks  and  lierds  of  sheep  and  cattle  in  this  State 
from  destruction  hv  tliis  and  other  infectious  diseases. 

Passed  April  20,  1866 ;  tlu'ee-flfths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  fitate  of  Kero  Yorh,  repremUed  in  Senate 
and  Aneembli/  do  enact  an  follows: 

SECTION  1.  It  sliall  be  the  duty  of  the  health  oflicer  of 
the  port  of  New-York,  in  addition  to  the  duties  now  impos¬ 
ed  ou  1dm  by  existing  laws,  to  examine  and  inquire  wheth¬ 
er  any  animals  are  brought  in  any  vessels  arriving  at  said 
port  in  violation  of  any  regulation  of  law  passed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United'States  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  such  unimais. 


Sec.  2.  .Whenever  any  animal  brought  as  a  ship’s  cow, 
with  no  intention  of  landing  the  same  or  of  vlolatmg  any 
such  law  or  regulation  of  Congress  as  aforesaid,  the  same 
shall  be  carefully  examined  and  kept  in  quarantine  for 
the  space  of  at  least  21  days,  and  if  any  symptom  of  the  in¬ 
fection  or  incubation  of  the  disease  commonly  known  as  the 
rinderpest  or  any  other  infectious  or  contagious  disease 
shall  present  themselves,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said 
health  officer  immediately  to  cause  the  said  animal  or  ani¬ 
mals  to  be  slaughtered,  and  their  remains  boxed  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  quick-lime,  sulphate  of  iron  or  other 
disinfectant,  and  with  sufficient  weignts  placed  in  said  box 
to  prevent  the  same  from  floating,  and  to  be  cast  into  the 
waters  of  the  said  port.  It  shall  also  be  his  duty  to  cleanse 
and  disinfect  by  suitable  agencies  the  berth  or  section  of 
the  ship  in  which  said  animal  or  animals  were  lying  or 
slaughtered,  and  also  to  cause  the  clothing  and  persons  of 
all  taking  care  of  the  same  or  engaged  in  slaughter  and 
burial  to  be  cleansed  and  desinfected. 

Sec.  3.  William  Kelly,  of  Dutchess  County,  Marsena  R. 
Patrick,  of  Ontario  County,  and  Lewis  F.  Allen,  of  Erie 
County,  are  hereby  appointed,  as  commissioners  under  this 
act,  and  wdth  powers  and  duties  as  hereinafter  enmnerated. 

Sec.  4.  In  the  event  of  any  such  disease  as  the  Rinderpest 
or  infectious  disease  of  cattle  or  sheep  breaking  out  or  be¬ 
ing  suspected  to  exist  in  any  locality  in  this  State,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  all  persons  owning  or  having  any  interest  what¬ 
ever  in  the  said  cattle,  immediately  to  notify  the  said  com¬ 
missioners  or  any  one  of  them  of  the  existence  of  such  dis¬ 
ease,  whereupon  the  said  commissioners  shall  establish  a 
sanitary  cordon  around  such  locality.  And  thereupon  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  commissioners  to  appoint  an 
assistant  commissioner  for  such  district  with  all  powers  con¬ 
ferred  by  this  act  ou  the  said  commissioners  or  their  agents 
or  appointees,  which  said  assistant  commissioner  shall  im¬ 
mediately  proceed  to  the  place  or  places  where  such  disease 
is  reported  to  exist,  and  cause  the  said  animal  or  animals 
to  be  separated  from  all  connection  or  proximity  with  or 
to  all  other  animals  of  the  ruminant  order,  and  take  such 
other  precautionary  measures  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary, 
and  if  in  his  opinion  the  said  disease  shall  be  incurable  or 
threaten  to  spread  to  other  animals,  to  cause  the  same  im¬ 
mediately  to  be  slaughtered,  their  remains  to  be  deeply 
buried,  and  all  places  in  which  the  said  animals  have  been 
confined  or  kept,  to  be  cleansed  and  disinfected  by  any  of 
the  agencies  above  mentioned ;  and  also  to  cause  the  same 
to  be  carefully  locked  or  barred  so  as  to  prevent  all  access 
to  the  same  by  any  animals  of  a  like  kind  for  a  period  of 
at  least  one  month.  Any  animal  thus  slaughtered  shall  be 
appraised  under  the  supervision  of  the  said  Commissioners, 
and  one  half  of  the  value  of  said  animal  shall  be  paid  by 
the  State  to  the  owner  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  assistant  commis¬ 
sioner,  immediately  on  his  being  notified  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
said  disease  in  any  place  contiguous  to  the  same  and  within 
the  county  in  which  he  resides,  to  give  public  notice  of  the 
same  in  at  least  one  newspaper  published  in  the  said  county, 
and  to  cause  notices  to  be  posted  up  in  at  least  five  conspic¬ 
uous  places  in  said  neighborhood,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty 
to  enjoin,  in  said  notice  and  otherwise,  all  persons  concern¬ 
ed  in  the  care  or  supervision  of  neat  cattle  or  sheep  not  to 
come  within  100  feet  of  the  said  locality  without  the  special 
permission  of  the  said  assistant  commissioner. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  appoint¬ 
ed  under  this  act,  whenever  they  are  advised.that  any  such 
disease  has  made  it  appearance  within  the  limits  of  the 
state  to  publish  in  the  State  paper  and  in  at  least  one 
paper  published  in  any  county  where  such  disease  exists, 
a  statement  of  the.  methods  approved  by  the  New-York 
State  Agricultural  Society  for  the  treatment  of  cattle  affect¬ 
ed  therewith,  for  the  isolation  of  the  same,  for  the  disin¬ 
fection  of  the  premises  or  buildings  in  which  said  cattle 
are  found  affected  as  aforesaid,  and  for  the  prevention  of 
the  spread  of  the  same  through  any  agencies  of  whatever 
kind. 

Sec.  7.  The  commissioner  afores.aid  and  all  such  assistants 
as  they  may  appoint,  whenever  in  their  judgment  or  dis¬ 
cretion  it  shall  appear  in  any  case  that  the  disease  is  not 
likely  to  yield  to  any  remedial  treatment,  or  whenever  it 
shall  seem  that  the  cost  or  worth  of  any  such  remedial  treat¬ 
ment  shall  be  greater  than  the  value  of  any  animal  or  ani¬ 
mals  so  affected,  or  whenever  in  any  ease  such  disease  shall 
assume  such  form  of  malignity  as  shall  threaten  its  spread 
by  processes  either  contagious  or  infectious  or  otlierwise, 
are  hereby  empowered  to  cause  the  said  animals  to  be 
slaughtered  forthwith  and  buried,  as  above  provided,  and 
to  do  all  such  things  as  are  mentioned  in  the  fourth  section 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  The  said  commissioners  or  their  assistants  are 
hereby  empowered  to  enter  npon  and  take  possession  of  all 
premises  or  parts  thereof  where  cattle  so  affected  as  afore¬ 
said  are  found,  and  to  cause  tire  said  cattle  to  be  confined  in 
suitable  iuclosures  or  buildings  for  any  time  requisite  in  tlie 
jugdment  of  the  said  commissioners  or  their  assistants,  and 

nor  to  tlie  slanghter  and  bnrial  of  the  said  animals  and 

le  full  and  complete  disinfecting  and  cleansing  of  such 
premises;  and  all  persons  whether  owners  of,  or  interested 
m  sucli  cattle  or  otherwise,  who  shall  resist,  Impede.or  hin¬ 
der  the  said  commissioners  or  their  assistants  in  tlie  execu¬ 
tion  of  their  duties  under  tliis  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty, 
and  on  conviction  of  the  same,  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
shall  be  punishable  with  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  the  term  of  si.x 
months,  or  of  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  before 
which  they  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  9.  The  commissioners  shall  liave  power  to  establish 
all  such  quarantine  or  other  regulations  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  or  its  transit 
in  railroad  cars,  by  vessels  or  by  driving  along  the  public 
highways :  and  it  shall  be  proper  for  the  Governor  of  the 
State  b.v  proclamation  as  aforesaid,  to  enjoin  all  persons 
concerned  or  engaged  in  the  traflic  or  transit  of  cattle  or 
sheep,  not  to  enter  upon  any  places  to  take  therefrom  any 
such  animal  or  to  pass  through  any  such  locality,  and  with¬ 
in  such  distances  from  the  same  as  in  the  said  proclamation 
may  be  prescribed. 

Sec.  10.  The  sum  of  $1,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  to  pay  to  the  said  com¬ 
missioners  for  their  services  while  actually  engaged  in  the 
duties  enjoined  upon  them  in  this  act,  at  the  rate  of  $.'>  per 
day  to  each,  and  such  further  sums  as  may  cause  them  actu¬ 
al  expenditures  in  traveling  to  and  from  the  places  they 
may  be  called  upon  to  inspect  or  visit,  and  in  the  printing 
or  publishing  of  all  regulations  or  notices  mentioned  in  this 
act.  And  the  further  sum  of  $1.5,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  to  pay  for  ani¬ 
mals  slaughtered  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  Con¬ 
troller  is  hereby  directed  to  pay  for  the  same  on  the  warrant 
of  the  said  commissioners. 

Seo.  11.  The  assistant  commissioners  are  to  receive  for 
each  and  every  day  while  actually  engaged  in  duties  provid¬ 
ed  by  this  aet,  the  sum  of  $3  per  day,  and  all  actual  ex¬ 
penses  and  dishursements  paid  or  incurred  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  as  aforesaid,  which  said  sums  shall  be  a 
charge  upon  the  county  for  which  he  is  appointed,  and 
shall,  when  duly  audited  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the 
said  county,  be  paid  by  the  County  Treasurer. 

Seo.  12.  The  slaughterin.g  of  animals  for  beef,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  exposed  to  the  conta.gion,  or  supposed  to  iiave 
been  so  exposed,  may  be  permitted  by  the  commissioners  or 
Iirohiblted  hy  them,  as  they  may  iudge  proper. 

Seo.  13.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately,  and  shall 
continue  in  force'  for  one  year. 
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Tim  Bunker  on  the  Cotton  Fever  and 
Emigration  Down  South. 

Mr.  Editor, — Your  notice  in  the  May  num¬ 
ber  took  me  considerable  by  surprise.  The  fact 
is,  I  have  been  so  awful  busy  with  my  own  af¬ 
fairs,  and  Hookertown  matters,  that  I  had  pret¬ 
ty  much  forgotten  the  world  outside. — Court 
business  of  course  I  bad  to  attend  to.  And  then 
I  never  bad  so  much  advice  to  give  in  cases  out 
of  court,  since  I  have  been  Justice  of  Peace.  I 
have  pretty  much  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  am  worth  more  to  keep  folks  out  of  lawsuits 
than  to  settle  cases  after-  they  come  into  court. 

You  see  Hookertown  has  been  in  a  great  stew 
all  winter,  about  going  down  South  and  raising 
cotton,  and  betwixt  the  meetings  and  the  pri¬ 
vate  talks  around  to  the  houses,  there  has  not 
been  much  else  done  or  thought  on.  You  know 
our  son  John  went  to  the  war,  and  a  lot  more 
of  the  Hookertown  boys,  and  they  came  home 
full  of  the  matter,  and  they  have  kept  the  pot 
a  boilin’  ever  since.  To  hear  them  talk  about 
the  Cotton  States  you  would  think  there  was 
never  such  a  land  lying  out  a’doors  any  where. 
— Canaan  want  a  touch  to  it. — If  it  didn’t  flow 
with  milk  and  honey,  it  did  with  cotton  bales, 
which  was  enough  sight  better. — Their  heads 
w'ere  completely  turned  wdth  the  tall  timber — the 
smooth  rich  land — the  magnolia  blossoms,  the 
cypresses,  and  the  live  oaks,  and  would  you  be¬ 
lieve  it — the  pretty  girls. — Every  one  of  ’em 
seems  to  have  come  home  as  uneasy  as  a  flsh 
out  of  water.  It  is  mighty  dull  work  squatting 
down  in  the  land  of  steady  habits  after  one  has 
been  tearing  through  the  cotton  States  with 
Billy  Sherman  and  his  troopers.  John,  for  the 
first  few  days,  said  it  seemed  as  if  he  should  suf¬ 
focate  in  Hookertown— there  was  nothing  doing, 
or  going  to  be  done. 

I  talked  with  the  boys  in  general,  and  my  boy 
in  particular,  and  argued  agin  the  emigration 
seherae,  and  the  more  I  argued  the  more  sot 
they  were  in  their  way  of  thinking ;  and  that 
wan’t  the  worst  of  it,  for  they  seemed  to  infect 
every  body  with  the  Southern  fever,  and  one 
while,  I  thought  they’d  carry  off  Hookertown 
bodily— Mrs.  Bunker  and  the  grandchildren, 
and  there  wouldn’t  be  any  body  left  but  Mr. 
Spooner,  myself,  and  a  few  other  old  fogies. 
As  it  is,  Hookertown  has  lost  some  of  its  best 
citizens,  as  well  as  some  others  that  we  could 
comfortabler  spare. 

I  felt  very  bad  when  John  stated  the  case 
pretty  soon  after  he  got  home.  “  Now,”  says  I, 
“  my  son,  what  is  the  use  of  your  going  down 
to  Mississippi,  to  flvrm  it,  when  you  have  got 
three  hundred  acres  of  as  handsome  land  as  lies 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut,  or  as  lies  out 
doors  anywhere,  as  to  that  matter.  We  old  folks 
have  been  thinking,  when  you  got  back  from  the 
wars  you  would  settle  down  on  the  old  farm, 
aud  hand  down  the  Bunker  mansion  and  name 
to  your  children.  It  is  kind  o’  weak  in  us,  but 
we  thought  we  should  have  somebody  to  lean 
on,  when  W'e  got  a  little  older.  I  can’t  always 
hold  the  plow,and  mother’s  eyes  will  get  past  flne- 
sewing  and  clear  starching,  one  of  these  days.” 

There  was  a  tear  in  John’s  eye  as  he  got  a 
glimpse  of  the  picture  we  had  been  looking  at 
during  his  long  absence,  and  he  said : — 

“  I  expect  to  do  jest  as  you  say  father.  I  have 
always  been  brought  up  to  mind,  and  I  expect 
to  mind  you  now;.  You  and  mother  felt  very 
bad  about  my  going  to  the  war,  but  on  the 
whole,  thought  it  was  best ;  and  when  you  come 
to  look  at  this  emigration  down  South  on  all  its 
sides,  you  may  think  it  is  just  about  as  necessa¬ 


ry  for  me  to  go  down  there  now  as  it  was  three 
years  ago.  I  spose  I  shall  feel  worse  about 
leaving  Hookertown  than  you  will,  for  you  will 
have  the*dear  old  sod  under  your  feet,  and  all 
the  associations  of  your  lives  around  you,  the 
old  home,  the  o^  church,  and  old  friends,  while 
I  shall  go  mostly  among  strangers.  You  have 
taught  me  not  to  follow  my  feelings  always,  but 
to  do  my  duty,  and  the  precept  and  example 
have  struck  in  pretty  deep.  Mr.  Spooner  has 
preached  that  way,  and  I  have  come  to  believe 
it.  I  didn’t  join  the  regiment  because  I  had  any 
appetite  for  flghting  or  seeing  sights ;  I  thought 
Hookertown  was  a  part  of  my  country,  and  the 
rebs  were  to  be  kept  out  of  it.  If  I  didn’t  go 
and  meet  them  on  Southern  soil,  they  might 
come  up  here,  and  be  watering  their  horses  in 
the  Connecticut,  which  would  not  be  so  pleas¬ 
ant.  We  who  went  down  there  to  fight  have 
given  you  a  life  lease  of  your  peaceful  homes, 
and  we  feel  as  if  we  had  a  right  to  go  and  carve 
out  homes  for  ourselves,  in  the  land  we  have  won 
by  the  sword.  The  boys  talked  it  all  over  be¬ 
fore  they  were  mustered  out,  and  we  mean  to 
go  back,  unless  it  is  clear  that  Providence  is 
against  the  movement. 

“You  who  are  on  the  stage  have  had  your 
chance,  and  help’d  make  Hookertown  what  it 
is.  You  have  cultivated  and  improved  your 
farms,  built  jmur  houses,  aud  established  your 
schools  and  churches,  and  got  every  thing  go¬ 
ing  in  good  shape.  The  land  is  all  occupied, 
and  there  isn’t  room  here  for  more  farmers. 
The  farms  are  too  small  already.  Your  popu¬ 
lation  will  only  grow  in  the  cities  and  villages.” 

“  But  who  is  going  to  have  my  farm  when 
I’m  through  with  it  ?”  I  asked. 

“Well,  father,  there  is  Timothy  Bunker  Slo- 
fltm,  a  smart  boy  in  his  first  pair  of  boots,  and 
big  enough  to  ride  a  horse  and  go  to  mill  al¬ 
ready.  Sally  thinks  she’s  going  to  send  him  to 
college  and  make  a  minister  of  him,  but  unless 
I’m  a  good  deal  mistaken  the  Lord  has  made  a 
farmer  of  him  from  the  start,  and  if  Sally  un¬ 
dertakes  to  turn  him  off  of  that  track,  she’ll 
find  she’s  having  a  sharp  fight  with  the  Al¬ 
mighty  and  give  it  up.  These  things  run  in  the 
blood,  aud  the  Bunker’s  have  always  stuck  to 
the  soil  and  haven’t  amounted  to  much  in  any 
other  calling.  Little  Tim  takes  to  a  horse  as 
naturally  as  a  young  Arab,  and  his  voice  has 
just  the  right  coop  for  driving  oxen.  He  is  your 
own  flesh  and  blood,  and  you  ought  not  to  feel 
very  bad  if  a  grandson  takes  care  of  the  Bunker 
mansion  when  you  have  done  with  it. 

“  As  I  was  saying,  you  have  had  your  chance 
to  make  a  home  and  build  up  society  here.  We 
want  to  take  our  chance  down  South  where 
there  is  plenty  of  room.  The  South  wants  peo¬ 
ple,  New  England  people,  and  brains  especially, 
more  than  anything  else.  It  is  almost  a  wilder¬ 
ness,  with  only  a  few  little  clearings  and  scratch¬ 
es  upon  its  surfivce.  Its  worn  out  and  aban¬ 
doned  fields  are  only  worn  out  upon  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  riches  of  the  soil  are  hardly  touched 
yet.  The  forests  are  magnificent,  and  the  cli¬ 
mate  probably  quite  as  healthful  as  the  Valley 
of  the  Connecticut,  when  it  was  first  settled. 
It  seems  a  pity  that  it  should  lie  waste  any 
longer.  We  want  to  start  a  new  Hookertown 
down  there,  aud  are  willing  to  take  our  chances 
of  soil  and  climate.  What  is  the  use  of  con¬ 
quering  Canaan  unless  the  people  go  over  Jor¬ 
dan  and  possess  the  land  ?” 

John  said  this,  and  a  good  deal  more  in  the 
same  vein,  and,  as  Mr.  Spooner  would  say,  there 
was  in  it  a  considerable  food  for  reflection. 
The  more  I  argued  the  warmer  he  grew.  It 


was  just  like  trying  to  put  out  a  volcano  with 
a  squirt  gun.  “  Ah,”  said  Mrs.  Bunker,  with  a 
sigh  after  John  had  gone  out,  “He_  isn’t  a  boy 
any  longer,  Timothy.  It  is  of  no  use  talking. 
The  fire  burns  in  him,  and  who  knows  but  the 
Lord  has  kindled  it.” 

I  couldn’t  answer  that.  It  was  pretty  clear 
that  fire  was  there,  and  burning  strong,  and  it 
seems  to  be  spreading  all  through  this  region. 
It  is  a  big  subject,  and  of  a  good  deal  of  import¬ 
ance  to  your  readers,  and  with  your  permission 
I  shall  have  to  load  and  fire  agin  on  it. 

Hookertown,  )  Yours  to  command, 

April  15lk,  J866.  (  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 

■  «  »-«. - 

Sweet  Herb  Culture. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON,  JERSEY  CITY. 


The  cultivation  of  Sweet  Herbs  for  market 
purposes,  is  but  little  known  in  this  country,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  vegetable  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York;  there  it  is  practised  to  an  extent  of 
perhaps  60  or  70  acres,  a  fair  average  product  of 
which  would  be  about  $500  per  acre.  Like  the 
crops  of  celery,  spinach,  or  horseradish,  it  is 
grown  only  as  a  second  crop,  that  is,  it  is  plant¬ 
ed  in  July,  after  an  early  crop  of  peas,  cabbages, 
beets,  or  onions,  has  been  sold  off.  The  varie¬ 
ties  used  are  Thyme,  Sage,  Summer  Savory,  and 
Sweet  Marjoram,  the  former  two  being  grown 
in  the  ratio  of  ten  acres  to  one  of  the  latter. 
The  seed  is  sown  in  April  in  rich  mellow  soil, 
carefully  kept  clean  from  weeds  until  the  plants 
are  fit  to  plant  out,  which  maybe  done  any  time 
that  the  ground  is  ready  from  middle  of  June 
until  end  of  July.  As  the  plants  are  usually  small 
and  delicate,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ground  be 
well  fined  down  by  harrowing  and  raking  be¬ 
fore  planting.  The  distance  apart  for  all  the 
varieties  is  about  the  same,  namely,  12  inches 
between  the  rows,  and  8  or  10  inches  between 
the  plants;  the  lines  are  marked  out  b}^  what  is 
termed  a  “  marker,”  which  is  simply  a  mam¬ 
moth  wooden  rake,  with  the  teeth  12  inches 
from  centres,  and  having  6  or  8  teeth,  this  num¬ 
ber  of  lines  is  marked  at  once.  (This  “  mark¬ 
er  ”  is  used  for  many  other  purposes ;  in  the 
lining  out  the  rows  of  early  cabbages,  for  in¬ 
stance,  every  alternate  line  is  planted,  thus  leav¬ 
ing  them  2  feet  apart,  their  proper  distance.)  In 
8  or  10  days  after  the  herb  crop  has  been  plant¬ 
ed,  the  ground  is  “hoed”  lightly  over  by  a 
steel  rake,  which  disturbs  the  surface  sufficiently 
to  destroy  the  crop  of  weeds  that  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  germinate ;  it  is  done  in  one-third  of 
the  time  that  it  could  be  done  by  a  hoe,  and  an¬ 
swers  the  purpose  quite  as  well,  as  deep  hoeing 
at  this  early  stage  of  planting  is  perfectly  use¬ 
less.  In  10  or  12  days  more,  the  same  opera¬ 
tion  is  repeated  with  the  steel  rake,  which  usu¬ 
ally  effectually  destroys  all  w'eeds  the  seeds  of 
which  are  near  enough  to  the  surface  to  germi¬ 
nate.  We  use  the  steel  rake  in  lieu  of  a  hoe  on 
all  our  crops  immediately  after  planting,  for,  as 
before  said,  deep  hoeing  on  plants  of  any  kind 
when  newly  planted,  is  quite  unnecessary,  and 
by  the  steady  application  of  the  ralje,  weeds  are 
easily  kept  down,  and  it  is  great  economy  of 
labor  never  to  allow  them  to  get  estaUiehed.  The 
herb  crop  usually  covers  the  ground  completely 
by  the  middle  of  September.  Then,  every  al¬ 
ternate  line  is  cut  out,  each  plant  making  about 
2  “bunches.”  The  object  in  cutting  out  the 
lines  alternately  is,  to  give  room  for  the  re¬ 
maining  lines  to  grow;  in  this  way  nearly 
double  the  weight  of  crop  is  taken  off  the 
ground  than  if  every  line  had  been  cut,  and  it 
frequently  happens,  on  partieularly  rich  soils, 
that  at  a  second  cutting  every  alternate  line  is 
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Fig.  1.— THE  GOLBEN  CARP-  OR  GOLB-PISH— NATURAL  SIZE. 


again  taken,  when  the  remaining  lines  now 
standing  4  feet  apart  will  again  meet.  I  had  about 
an  acre  of  Thyme  treated  by  this  process,  in 
the  fall  of  1864,  that  sold  for  over  $3000, — but 
this  was  an  exceptional  case,  the  crop  was  unu¬ 
sually  fine,  and  prices  at  that  time  were  nearly 
double  the  usual.  As  before  stated,  the  average 
yield  is  about  $500  per  acre.  Herbs  are  always 
a  safe  crop  for  the  market  gardener,  they  are 
less  perishable  than  any  thing  else  grown,  as  if 
there  be  any  interruption  to  their  sale  in  a  green 
state,  they  can  be  dried  and  boxed  up  and  sold 
in  the  dry  state,  mouths  after,  if  necessary.  The 
usual  price  is  from  $10  to  $15  per  1000  bunches, 
and  we  always  prefer  to  dry  them  rather  than 
sell  lower  than  $10  per  1000,  experience  telling 
us  that  the  market  will  usually  so  regulate  itself 
as  to  handsomely  pay  for  holding  back  the  sale. 
The  cost  of  getting  the  crop  raised  and  market¬ 
ed  will  average  about  $150  per  acre,  the  princi¬ 
ple  expense  being  in  tying  it  in  bunches.  But 
with  many  of  our  industrious  German  gardeners 
it  does  not  cost  half  that,  as  tying  up  is  usually 
done  by  their  wives  or  children  in  the  evenings ; 
a  pleasant  as  well  a^  profitable  occupation. 

. .  «  H.  - 1  tc  ■ 

The  Cirolden  Carp,  or  Gold-fish. 

(Cyprinus  auratus.) 

There  are  few  fish  which  may  be  properly 
classed  among  the  domestic  animals  of  this 
country,  but  the  Gold-fish  is  unquestionably  one. 
True,  it  escapes  from  confinement  and  regains 
its  wild  habits,  but  it  is  universally  known  in  a 
condition  of  entire  domestication  as  the  denizen 
of  fountains,  fresh  water  pools,  and  fish  ponds, 


and  of  the  globes  and  aquariums  which  orna¬ 
ment  our  dwellings.  In  the  globes  we  see  usu¬ 
ally  only  the  golden  fish,  with  those  spotted 
more  or  less  with  dark  blotches  and  white,  but 
in  the  ponds  where  they  breed,  almost  all  tints 
of  sliver,  bronze,  and  purple,  are  seen,  besides  the 
orange  and  golden  colors  which  give  the  fish  its 


name  and  value.  These  colors  are  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  age,  while  the  size  of  the  fish 
at  any  particular  age  bears  more  direct  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  food. 

These  beautiful  fish  are  natives  of  China, 
where  they  are  very  common  in  domestication, 
but  they  will  live  and  thrive  in  the  fresh  waters 
of  every  temperate  latitude.  They  bear  the  heat 
of  our  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter  perfectly 
well,  being  often  frozen  into  the  solid  masses  of 
ice  which  fill  the  shallow  basins  where  they  are 
kept,  but  we  presume  this  is  detrimental  to  them. 


They  do  not  object  to  clear  limpid  water,  but 
seem  to  prefer  that  which  is  roiled  and  muddy, 
filled  with  infusorial  plants  and  animals  upon 
which  they  feed.  In  such  waters  they  multiply 
rapidly,  breeding  twice,  or  several  times,  in  the 
season.  The  young,  hatched  from  eggs  laid 
among  the  grass  and  weeds  along  the  warm 
edges  of  the  ponds,  are  at  first  of  a  dark  bronze 
color,  inclining  to  olive,  and  do  not  gain  their 
true  coiors  till  they  attain  considerable  maturity. 
From  their  conspicuousness  they  are  a  prey  to 
ravenous  fish,  and  their  rapid  increase  is  check¬ 
ed,  but  they  are  themselves  perfectly  harmless. 

The  Gold-fish  belongs  to  the  genus  Cyprinus, 
to  which  also  the  Carp  of  Europe,  G.  carpio 
belongs.  The  fiesh  of  the  Gold-fish  is  edible, 
but  not  very  good,  yet  the  dark  kinds  are  fre¬ 
quently  eaten  by  persons  unsuspicious  that  they 
are  eating  Gold-fish.  The  size  which  these  fish 
attain,  if  they  have  food  enough,  is  about  that 
of  the  specimen  so  well  represented  in  fig.  1, 
though  this  is  not  unusually  large.  If,  however, 
they  are  kept  on  short  commons,  as  in  globes 
where  they  are  seldom  fed,  they  will  remain  an 
inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  length  for  a 
long  time.  Domestication  seems  to  disturb  the 
balance  of  nature  not  only  in  color,  but  in  shape. 
Fish  with  two  or  three  tails,  or  with  split  or. 
double  fins  are  common,  and  so  also  are  those 
deformed  by  the  loss  of  important  fins,  as  in 
outlines  shown  in  figures  3  and  3. 

There  is  at  all  times  a  ready  market  for  Gold-  . 


fish  in  the  cities,  the  price  varying  with  the  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand.  A  few  few  years  since  they 
sold  at  $3,  or  $4  to  $8  per  hundred,  and  retailed 
at  10c.  to  15c.  each ;  at  present,  however,  the 
price  is  higher  and  they  sell  for  $15  to  $30  per 
hundred,  or  from  35c.  to  75c.  a  piece,  the  cost  be¬ 
ing  regulated  by  the  perfection  of  the  fish  in 
health,  coloring,  size,  etc.  The  smaller  sizes 
being  the  favorites.  No  fish  is  more  easily  bred ; 
any  pond  which  does  not  go  dry,  if  a  pair  are 
introduced,  will  swarm  with  them  after  a  few 
years.  They  are  easily  transported  in  winter, 
siinjily  in  rvater  changed  once  in  a  few  days, 
and  in  summer,  in  water  kept  cold  with  ice. 

In  China  they  are  said  to  grow  to  be  a  foot  or 
more  in  length,  and  to  live  50  years.  They  were 
probably  first  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Por¬ 
tuguese,  and  after  their  introduction  as  a  great 
curiosity  into  the  ornamental  waters  at  Versail¬ 
les,  near  Paris,  which  was  about  1700,  they  be¬ 
came  before  long  common  all  over  Europe. 

The  ease  with  which  they  may  be  tamed  adds 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  keeping  them.  The 
fish  soon  learn  to  come  to  a  call,  or  to  the 
sound  of  a  bell,  or  to  blows  upon  the  water,  and 
will  eat  from  the  hand,  allow  themselves  to  be 
taken  out  of  water,  etc.  We  need  hardly  sug¬ 
gest  to  our  readers  a  practicable  application  of 
the  facts  we  have  stated.  Notwithstanding  they 
are  so  common,  the  demand  for  them  falls  far 
short  of  the  supply.  Many  a  pond  might  be 
made  to  yield  a  very  pretty  income  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  provided  only  the  present  fash¬ 
ion  of  fish  globes  continues,  as  it  is  likely  to. 
Small  gold  fish  may  be  secured  by  catching  the 
young  fry  and  confining  them  a  year  or  less  in 
contracted  basins  or  boxes,  where  they  will 
have  plenty  of  fresh  water,  but  little  or  nothing 
to  eat,  except  what  they  find  in  the  clear  water. 
Many  will  become  golden ;  many  will  not ;  but 
we  believe  the  proportion  of  golden  ones  might 
be  greatly  increased  were  the  golden  fish  only 
allowed  to  breed.  The  present  scarcity  and 
high  price,  is,  we  presume,  in  a  good  measure, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  gold,  silver,  and  bronze 
fish,  are  allowed  to  breed  together  indiscrimi¬ 
nately.  Besides,  those  who  take  the  fish  for 
market,  often  most  heedlessly  throw  out  the 
dark  colored  ones,  old  and  young,  to  die  on 
the  shore;  not  regarding  the  fact  that  a  great 
many,  if  not  all,  of  the  gold  fish  do  not  gain 
their  color  until  they  are  fully  a  year  old. 
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The  Buffalo  Berry. — {ShepJierdia  argentea.) 

When  the  blackberry  was  first  introduced  as 
a  cultivated  fruit,  one  of  our  horticultural  writers 
remarked  that  probably  there  were  others  of 
our  wild  fruit-bearing  shrubs  that  would  soon 
be  included  in  the  garden,  and  as  one  of  these 
he  mentioned  the  Buffalo  Berry  as  promising  to 
reward  the  attention  of  the  cultivator.  We  are 
not  aware  of  any  attempts  to  cultivate  the  shrub 
for  the  economical  value  of  its  fruit, 
though  it  is  grown  here  and  there  in 
collections,  on  account  of  the  ornamen¬ 
tal  appearance  it  presents  when  its  ber¬ 
ries  are  ripe.  The  Buffalo  berry  is  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  upper  Missouri, 
the  Saskatchawan,  and  other  large 
rivers  of  the  Northwest,  where  it  forms 
a  low  tree,  with  its  smaller  branches 
ending  in  stout  spines.  A  small  branch, 
of  the  natural  size  is  given  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  The  leaves  have  a  silvery 
hue,  and  are  found,  when  closely  exam¬ 
ined,  to  be  covered  with  scurf-like 
scales.  The  flowers  are  small,  with¬ 
out  petals,  yellowish  and  inconspicu¬ 
ous,  with  the  staminate  and  pistillate 
ones  on  separate  plants.  The  berries 
are  about  the  size  of  small  currants,  of 
a  fine  scarlet  color,  and  produced  in 
such  abundance  as  to  give  the  trees, 
late  in  summer,  or  early  in  autumn,  a 
showy  appearance.  The  fruit  is  of  a 
pleasant  acid,  and  is  highly  valued  for* 
preserves,  being  esteemed,  by  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  it,  as  preferable  to 
currants.  The  shrub  was  first  described 
by  Nuttall,  who  named  it  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Shepherd,  a  foijner  curator  of  the 
Liverpool  Botanical  Garden ;  the  spe¬ 
cific  name,  a/rgentea,  refers  to  the  sil¬ 
very  character  of  the  leaves.  The 
Canadian  French  used  the  berries  to 
give  a  relish  to  their  dried  meat,  and 
called  them  by  the  rather  fanciful  name 
of  “Buffalo-fat,”  whence  we  get  the 
name  Buffalo-berry;  it  is  also  calledRab- 
bit-berry  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

Nuttall  long  ago  called  attention  to 
this  as  a  plant  likely  to  prove  servic- 
able  for  hedges.  It  is  perfectly  hardy, 
bears  cutting  well,  is  of  sufficiently 
rapid  growth,  and  holds  its  leaves  well 
in  autumn.  A  tree  near  Boston  is  said 
to  have  reached  the  height  of  fifteen 
feet  in  eight  years  from  the  seed.  The 
plants  are  sold  at  the  nurseries  for  50 
cts.  each.  In  order  to  obtain  fruit  it  is 
necessary  to  set  out  both  staminate 
and  pistillate  kinds.  It  is  propagated 
by  sowing  seeds,  and  from  suckers.'  We  hope  to 
see  this  native  shrub  more  common  than  it  now  is. 


side  of  the  case,  we  may  say  that  the  weight  of 
evidence  seems  to  point  toward  the  view  that 
some  predisposing  cause,  some  sudden  debility 
in  the  plant,  prepares  it  for  the  attacks  of  the 
minute  parasite,  which  a  perfectly  healthy  plant 
is  able  to  repel.  The  discussion  of  this  point  is 
not  our  present  object.  We  wish  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  remedy,  which  general  experience 
has  shown  to  be  servicable  in  checking  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  mildew.  The  trouble  is  not  confined  to 


Mildew  and  its  Treatment. 


Despite  the  assertions  that  we  know  nothing 
about  the  cause  of  mildew — we  know  very  lit¬ 
tle  about  the  cause  of  anything — there  are  some 
facts  in  its  history  that  are  well  established.  It 
is  just  as  well  established  that  mildew  is  a  plant 
that  lives  upon  the  tissues  of  other  plants — mi¬ 
croscopic  in  size,  but  nevertheless  a  plant  and 
capable  of  reproducing  its  kind— as  it  is  that  an 
oak  or  a  vine  is  a  plant.  There  is  one  point, 
however,  not  so  well  fixed,  and  that  is  whether 
mildew  ever  appears  on  a  healthy  plant,  but  is 
not  an  indication  of,  rather  than  a  cause  of  dis¬ 
ease.  Without  committing  ourselves  to  either 
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the  grape  alone,  but  many  other  plants  suffer 
in  this  way.  Last  year  the  celery  crop  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  was  severely  in¬ 
jured  by  mildew.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  mi¬ 
nute  fungus  is  the  same  on  plants  so  different  as 
the  grape  and  the  celery,  etc.,  but  they  are  simi¬ 
lar  in  character  and  the  same  treatment  is  found 
efficacious.  The  remedy  is  sulphur,  and  when 
properly  and  promptly  applied,  it,  (even  in  the 
great  mildew  year  of  1865,)  checks  the  progress 
of  the  destroyer.  In  July  last  we  gave  a  figure 
of  a  bellows  for  applying  sulphur ;  a  very  con¬ 
venient  apparatus,  and  one  which  should  be 
kept  by  the  horticultural  wareh  ouses.  Last  year 
this  bellows  was  difficult  to  procure,  and  many 
were  the  complaints  of  those  who  lost  their 
grapes  for  the  lack  of  it.  All  that  is  needed  is 
a  contrivance  that  will  throw  sulphur  dust,  and 
other  expedients  may  be  made  use  of,  or  a  com¬ 


mon  bellows  may  be  modified  so  as  to  serve. 
The  vines  should  be  dusted  on  both  surfaces  of 
the  leaves  on  the  very  first  appearance  of  the 
pest,  and  we  call  attention  to  the  matter  thus 
early  that  all  may  be  prepared  with  proper 
arms  and  ammunition  before  the  enemy  appears. 

A  writer  in  the  English  Journal  of  Horticul¬ 
ture,  recommends  the  use  of  sulphur  in  the 
form  of  Sulphide  of  Calcium.  This  is  not  new, 
but  it  has  long  been  in  use  in  this  country.  We 
give  his  directions  for  preparing  it: 
“One  pound  of  quick  lime  and  one 
pound  of  flowers  of  sulphur  are  well 
mixed  together  in  one  gallon  of  water, 
boiled  about  half  an  hour,  and  stirred 
at  intervals  while  boiling.  When  it  is 
quite  cold,  the  clear  liquid  is  poured 
into  bottles,  and  in  this  state  kept  for 
use.  About  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  the 
liquid  to  four  gallons  of  water,  and 
stirred  until  the  whole  becomes  of  a 
pale  yellow,  I  have  generally  found 
sufficiently  strong  for  use,  but  half  as 
strong  again  will  do  no  harm.”  This 
preparation  is  used  on  vines  by  means 
of  a  syringe,  and  is  found  efficacious 
in  destroying  both  mildew  and  red 
spider.  Another  method  is  to  take 
twice  as  much  lime  as  sulphur,  put 
them  together  in  a  barrel  and  slake  the 
lime  with  hot  water.  After  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  cool,  add  water,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  twelve  gallons  to  each  pound 
of  sulphirr  employed.  This  is  less 
trouble,  but  it  does  not  ensure  so  com¬ 
plete  a  solution  of  the  sulphur  as  in  the 
process  given  above.  Much  of  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  either  dry  sulphur  or  the  so¬ 
lution,  depends  upon  faithfully  apply¬ 
ing  it  upon  the  very  first  appearance  of 
the  mildew,  and  arresting  its  progress 
before  any  material  damage  is  done. 

The  Garden  uses  of  Ivy. 

By  Ivy,  of  course  we  mean  true  Ivy 
— Hedera  helix — which  in  its  different 
varieties  is  known  as  English,  Scotch, 
Irish,  and  several  other  Ivies ;  and  none 
of  the  native  plants  that  arc  popularly 
BO  called.  The  different  kinds  of  Ivy 
present  great  diversity  in  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  leaf,  and  there  are  some 
in  which  the  dark  green  is  beautifully 
marked  with  white  and  yellow.  It 
endures  almost  every  treatment,  except 
exposure  to  a  burning  sun,  and  though 
it  is  not  as  a  climber  very  suitable  where 
the  winter  is  much  more  severe  than 
that  of  New  York  City,  it  can  in  much 
colder  places  be  grown  low  and  made  to 
serve  a  useful  purpose.  Wherever  it  will  flour¬ 
ish  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  as  a  climber 
to  cover  stone  or  brick  buildings  than  Ivy  ;  it 
makes  a  dense  sheet  of  evergreen  foliage  that 
no  other  plant  can  equal,  and  it  clings  by  means 
of  its  abundant  rootlets  with  a  tenacity  that  is 
remarkable.  Growing  upon  buildings,  stone 
walls,  and  the  like,  it  serves  an  excellent  pur¬ 
pose,  but  there  are  other  uses  to  which  it  can  be 
put,  and  though  every  one  may  not  have  a  stone 
house,  or  live  in  a  suitable  climate,  yet  all  can 
have  plenty  of  Ivy.  When  grown  prostrate 
irpon  the  ground,  it  forms  a  dense  mat  of  dark 
verdure,  and  is  useful  to  clothe  shady  spots 
where  grass  will  not  flourish.  Grown  in  this 
way  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  in  cemetery 
decorations,  and  a  grave  may  be  covered  by  it 
with  a  mantle  that  is  always  green.  Trained 
along  the  margins  of  borders  it  makes  a  most 
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useful  edging,  and,  deserves  more  attention  in 
tliis  respect  than  it  has  yet  received  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  No  plant  is  so  valuable  as  the  Ivy  for  in¬ 
door  green,  and  it  has  the  great  advantage  that 
it  grows  well  in  the  shade,  and  will  endure  neg¬ 
lect,  and  the  extremes  that  the  temperature  of 
our  dwellings  often  present.  For  hanging  bask¬ 
ets,  vases,  and  all  such  uses,  it  is  always  in  re¬ 
quisition,  and  it  is  often  grown  in  pots  and  train¬ 
ed  around  pictures,  over  doors,  windows,  etc. 
There  is  one  bouse  which  we  frequently  pass, 
which  has  a  complete  window  screen  of  Ivy, 
which  is  so  fresh  and  beautiful  that  we  always 
stop  to  pay  it  the  homage  of  our  admiration. 
We  said  that  the  plant  would  endure  neglect, 
but  it  well  re¬ 
pays  attention 
and  an  occasion¬ 
al  washing  of 
the.  foliage  is 
labor  well  be¬ 
stowed.  Now  is 
the  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  these  in¬ 
door  decorations  by  starting  the  plants ;  and 
nothing  is  easier.  We  have  raised  fair  plants  in 
one.season  from  a  single  joint,  but  it  is  better  to 
use  cuttings  a  foot  or  so  long.  Put  in  good  soil 
in  a  shady  place,  they  will  seldom  fail  to  take  root 
and  make  plants.  Where  the  plants  are  intended 
for  indoor  uses,  they  should  be  trained  up  to 
stakes,:as  if  allowed  to  lie  upon  the  ground  they 
will  root  at  every  joint,aud  will  also  be  quite  one¬ 
sided  when  they  are  potted  in  autumn.  Those 
who  have  Ivy  in  pots,  etc.,  indoors,  should  put 
them  in  a  shady  place  and  give  them  sufficient 
W'ater.  It  is  well  to  repot  in  rich  soil  in  order 
to  get  a  good  growth  during  the  summer,  and 
if  the  plants  are  grown  upon  frames  to  give  a 
little  care  now  and  then  to  pruning  and  training. 


stake  and  bow  system,  from  the  fact  that  the 
bearing  canes  are  secured  to  the  wire,  as  shown 
in  the  sketch,  affording  a  better  opportunity  for 
sun  and  free  circulation  of  air,  as  well  as  for 
pinching  the  laterals.  The  two  canes  giuwn 


Fig.  1. 


Notes  on  Grapes  and  Grape  Culture. 

Perhaps  no  plant  has  been  made  to  assume  so 
many  shapes  as  the  vine,  and  whoever  looks 
over  the  various  European  and  American  works 
on  vine  culture  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the 
number  of  plans  that  have  been  described.  All 
rational  training  of  the  vine  has  the  same  object 
in  view :  the  production  of  the  greatest  quanti¬ 
ty  of  the  best  fruit  in  the  smallest  space.  In 
striving  to  attain  this  end,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  different  persons  hit  upon  the  same  plan, 
and  it  has  happened  several  times  that  our  cor¬ 
respondents  have  sent  us  an  account  of  tlieif 
methods  of  train¬ 
ing,  which  w'ere 
simply  repetitions 
of  old  ones.  A 
method  has  re¬ 
cently  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  F.  M. 

J.,Augusta,  Iowa, 
which  is  almost 
precisely  one  that 
has  been  for  a 
long  time  in  use. 
in  Prance,  but  as 
it  is  one  which 
we  believe  we 
have  not  given, 
we  illustrate  it. 

It  is  no  doubt 

original  with  Mr.  J.,  but  he  will  find  the 
same  thing  in  principle,  though  differing  in 
unimportant  details,  in  Guyot  and  other  French 
writers  on  vine  culture.  Mr.  J.  says:  “I  send 
you  what  I  consider  an  improvement  on  the 


Fig.  3.  ^ 

this  year,  fig.  2,  are  trained  to  stakes.  In  No¬ 
vember  these  will  be  pruned  to  4  feet  in  length, 
and  the  next  year  fastened  to  the  wire,  as  in  fig. 
1.  The  next  summer  two  more  canes  will  be 
grown  to  the  stakes,  to  replace  the  canes  that 
have  fruited,  and  which  will  be  cut  away  at  the 
next  pruning.  To  make  a  support  of  this  kind, 
set  at  each  end  of  the  row  a  good  sized  fence 
post,  to  which  fasten  No.  10  or  12  galvanized 
wire,  at  about  18  inches  from  the  ground.  Split 
or  sawed  stakes,  6  feet  long  and 
2  inches  square,  are  set  at  each  vine, 
and  a  saw  scarf  is  made  at  18  or  20 
inches  from  the  ground,  to  receive 
the  wire.  [Better  use  staples. — Ed.] 

A  good  distance  for  rampant  growing 
vines  is  6  feet  apart,  in  rows  8  feet 
apart.  This  plan  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  bringing  the  fruit  near  the  ground, 
which  is  especially  desirable  in  cold  localities.” 

The  author  of  My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview  has 
another  modification  of  this  mode  of  training. 
His  vines  are  supplied  -with  strong  stakes,  and 
are  placed  6  feet  apart.  Two  canes  are  grown 
each  year  to  bear  fruit  the  next.  Finding  that 
four  canes  to  a  stake  made  a  crowded  mass  of 
foliage  and  rendered  pruning  difficult,  he  took 
strips  of  inch  board,  9*]  2  feet  long,  and  nailed 
them  from  near  the  bottom  of  one  stake  to  the 
top  of  the  next.  Upon  these  diagonal  slats  are 
trained  the  canes  for  next  year’s  fruit,  while 
those  in  bearing  are  kept  upon  the  stakes.  The 


explanation  unnecessary.  While  the  author 
does  not  think  it  the  best  method  for  large  vine¬ 
yards,  he  finds  it  very  satisfactory  in  plantations 
of  moderate  size  and  in  garden  culture. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Green,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  communi¬ 
cates  a  method  practised  by  Messrs.  J.  F.  Crank 
&  Co.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  in  layering  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  which  is  slow  to  root  with  the  ordinary 
treatment.  They  lay  a  cane  down  in  a  trench  6 
inches  deep,  and  fasten  it  there  by  pegs.  The 
cane  is  kept  in  this  position  until  the  shoots 
have  made  a  growth  of  three  or  four  inches, 
when  it  is  taken  up,  and  the  bark  cut  from  the 
lower  side  of  the  cane  for  its  whole  length.  It 
is  then  replaced  in  the  trench  and  covered  with 
one  or  two  inches  of  earth,  and  as  the  young 
growth  increases  in  height,  more  earth  is  gradu¬ 
ally  added.  Roots  readily  push  from  the  por¬ 
tion  deprived  of  its  bark,  and  in  autumn  he  gets 
as  many  well  rooted  plants  as  there  were  buds 
upon  the  cane.  The  only  thing  peculiar  to  the 
process  of  Messrs.  C.  seems  to  be  the  removal 
of  the  bark ;  the  treatment  of  the  layer  in 
other  respects  will  be  found  described  and  il¬ 
lustrated  on  page  61  of  Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist. 

In  England  a  ground  vinery  has  been  for  a  • 
few  years  past  quite  popular  among  fruit  grow¬ 
ers.  It  is  there  used  for  growing  the  European 
grape,  and  will  doubtless  become  more  or  less 
used  by  us.  It  is  simply  a  low  cold-frame 
placed  over  the  vine,  which  is  trained  close  to 
the  ground.  So  much  are  these  in  demand  in 
England,  that  we  find  them  advertised  by  sev¬ 
eral  makers  as  regular  articles  of  trade.  We 
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result  is,  the  fruit  ripens  belter,  and  the  new 
wood  has  a  better  chance  to  develop  and  ma¬ 
ture,  while  the  operation  of  summer  pruning  is* 
greatly  facilitated.  The  cut,  fig.  3,  taken  from 
the  w’ork  above  mentioned,  will  render  other 


0  A  '  di  i 
Fig.  4.— GROUND  VINERY. 

give  a  figure  of  one  from  Rivers’  Miniature 
Fruit  Garden.  It  consists  of  two  sashes  put  to¬ 
gether  like  a  roof.  The  usual  length  is  7  feet, 
width  of  base  30  inches,  slope  of  roof  20  inches, 
depth  in  center  16  inches.  These  are  the 
dimensions  for  a  single  vine,  but  for  two  vines 
they  are  made  larger.  By  placing  frames  end 
to  end,  the  length  of  the  vinery  may  be  in- 
increased  as  required.  The  ends  are  closed,  an 
aperture  being  arranged  at  u,  w'hich  may 
be  opened  for  the  escape  of  hot  air.  The 
frame  is  set  upon  bricks,  (d,  d),  laid  a  few 
inches  apart,  leaving  spaces  (c,  c)  for  ventilation. 
The  ground  within  is  covered  with  slates  or 

tiles, and  the  vine, 
planted  at  one 
end,  is  laid  direct¬ 
ly  on  the  slates 
and  is  fastened 
there  by  pegs. 
The  fruit  ripens 
laying  upon  the 
slates,  and  the 
BlackHamburgh, 
etc.,  are  said  to 
attain  perfection 
when  grown  in 
this  way.  How 
fiir  our  intense 
suns  wdll  require 
a  modification  of 
this  method,  by 
raising  the  vines  above  the  slates,  giving  more 
care  to  the  ventilation,  etc.,  practice  can  only 
determine.  While  in  England  the  vines  need  ho 
protection  during  the  winter,  with  us '  they 
W’ould  need  to  be  covered  with  great  care. 
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A  House  for  Drying  Fruit. 

BY  W.  W.  SEWALL,  VERDEN,  ILL. 


However  superior  canned  or  preserved  fruit 
may  be,  there  is  always  a  large  demand  for  the 
dried  article,  and  when  well 
prepared,  it  meets  with  a  ready 
sale.  The  more  rapidly  the 
fruit  is  dried,  and  the  more  it  is 
excluded  from  light-  and  flies, 
the  better  it  will  be,  and  there 
are  several  contrivances  for  ac¬ 
complishing  this  end.  Some 
of  the  fruit  drying  arrange¬ 
ments  are  patented,  while 
others,  perhaps  equally  effec¬ 
tive,  may  be  made  by  any  one. 

We  give  drawings  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  fruit  drying  house  fur¬ 
nished  us  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Sewall, 
of  Verden,  Ill.,  who  says  it  is 
both  economical  and  satisfac¬ 
tory.  “  The  house,  fig.  1,  is 
eight  feet  six  inches  long,  by 
four  feet  two  inches  wide,  out¬ 
side  measurement,  and  seven 
feet  high  to  the  eaves.  There 
is  no  frame  except  the  sills  and 
plates,  which  are  2x4  scant¬ 
ling,  to  which  the  boards  on  the 
sides  are  nailed ;  and  the  cracks 
are  battened  as  shown  in  the 
engraving.  The  roof  is  shingles 
or  boards,  and  it  would  be 
much  better  if  it  projected 
some  feet  over  the  sides  and  front  end,  to 
afford  protection  to  those  preparing  the  fruit. 

“  The  ends  of  the  house  are  enclosed  by  a 
series  of  dpors,  marked  A  in  fig.  1.  Each  of 
these  doors  moves  independently  of  the  others, 
and  is  hung  by  means  pf  pivots  near  its  upper 
edge,  which  pivots  drop  into  sockets  like  that 
shown  in  fig.  2.  Each  door  may  be  readily  lifted 
from  its  place,  by  lifting  the  pivots  from  the 
sockets.  Both  ends  of  the  house  are  exactly 
alike.  The  fruit  is  spread  upon  shallow  draw¬ 
ers,  which  are  four  feet  square  and  Ih  inches 
deep;  fig.  3.  The  sides  and  bottom  are  of 
common  laths;  placing  the  laths  that  form' 
the  bottom  just  close  enough  to  prevent  the 
fruit  from  falling  through.  The  ends  of  the 
bottom  pieces  project  half  an  inch  beyond  the 
sides,  to  rest  on  slats  nailed  to  the  walls  of  the 
house,  and  the  bottom  of  the  drawer  is  strength¬ 
ened  by  having  a  lath  nailed  across  it,  as  shown 
in  fig.  3.  To  support  the  drawers,  laths  are 
nailed  to  the  sides  of  the  house,  two  inches  apart 
from  center  to  center ;  the  drawers  rest  upon 
these  by  means  of  their  projecting  ends.  A  set 
of  these  drapers  is  introduced 
at  each  end  of  the  house,  ana 
they  rest  very  close  together, 
as  seen  at  B,  fig.  1. — The  house 
is  set  on  a  brick  foundation, 
level  with  the  ground,  of  which 
a  plan  is  given  in  fig.  4.  The 
furnace  (A)  is  sunk  two  feet 
deep  ;  it  is  covered  with  heavy 
sheet  iron,  which  to  better  regu¬ 
late  the  heat,  may  have  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  sand.  The  pipe  (5)  is 
six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
carefully  riveted  at  the  joints 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  smoke, 
except  at  (7,  <7,  where  the  joints 
are  put  together  in  the  usual 
manner,  so  as  to  allow  the  pipe  to  be  taken  apart 
and  removed  to  a  dry  place  when  not  in  use. 


The  chimney  (D)  is  made  high  enough  to  insure  a 
good  draft.  The  covering  of  the  furnace  is  ten 
or  twelve  inches  below  the  top  of  the  wall,  and 
the  pipe  rises  gradually  until  it  reaches  the 
chimney,  in  order  to  increase  the  draft  and  bring 


Fig.  1. — FRUIT  DRYING  HOUSE. 

the  cooler  portion  of  the  pipe  nearer  the  fruit. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  regulate  the  heat  by  cov¬ 
ering  the  joints  of  the  pipe  that  are  nearest 

FIG.  2 


Figs.  2  and  3. 

to  the  chimney  with  a  strip  of  sheet  iron. 

A  pit  {E)  is  in  front  of  the  furnace  to  admit  of 
firing,  and  should  be  sheltered  from  the  rain. 


Fig.  4. 

The  heat  rises  through  the  successive  layers  of 
fruit  and  passes  off  at  the  ventilator  C  (fig.  1)  at 


the  apex  of  the  roof.  The  ventilator  consists 
of  two  boards  nailed  together  and  placed  over 
an  opening  four  inches  wide,  which  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  roof ;  it  may  be  raised  or 
lowered  to  decrease  or  increase  the  temperature. 

The  drawers  should  be  made 
all  alike,  to  fit  in  any  part  of 
the  house,  so  that  they  may  be 
moved  up  as  the  fruit  in  them 
becomes  dry,  and  others  con¬ 
taining  green  fruit  be  placed 
near  the  fire.  As  the  fruit  dries, 
the  contents  of  several  drawers 
may  be  tliroMm  together.  By 
arranging  one  side  of  the  cel¬ 
lar  to  receive  the  drawers,  they 
may  be  made  very  useful  in 
storing  away  green  fruit  for  the 
winter;  for  this  purpose  the 
slats  to  support  them  should 
be  placed  fiir  enough  apart  to 
accommodate  the  different  sizes 
of  fruit.  Fruit  thus  stored  keeps 
well,  and  this  use  alone  pays 
for  the  cost  of  the  drawers. 
This  dry  house  demands  a  ma¬ 
chine  to  halve  peaches  rapidly, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  Yankee  in¬ 
genuity  will  soon  supply  one.” 
— We  w’ould  suggest  that  a 
house  of  this  kind  w'ould  be 
more  satisfactory,  if  the  foun¬ 
dation  w’ere  built  higher  wdth 
air  holes  made  to  admit  cold  air 
below  the  pipe,  and  thus  keep 
up  a  constant  flow  of  dry  air  through  the 
house,  and  dry  the  fruit  all  the  more  rapidly. 


Old  and  Hew  Styles  in  Gardening. 

.  « 

In  conversing  a  few  days  ago  with  an  old 
gardener  we  asked  him  why  he  did  not  go  in¬ 
to  the  propagation  of  “  bedding  stuff”  for  which 
there  is  so  great  a  demand.  He  replied,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  that  “  he  w'ould  not  touch  it,  an  1  pander 
to  the  presqnt  barbaric  taste ;  that  there  was  noiv- 
no  true  love  for  flowers,  but  that  all  that  was 
aimed  at  w'as  to  produce  effects  of  color,  while 
all  regard  for  beauty  of  flowers  was  lost.  That 
it  was  a  prostitution  of  flowers  to  use  them  for 
producing  an  effect  of  color  which  could  as  w'ell 
be  done  by  the  use  of  cloth  or  any  other  mate¬ 
rial  of  gay  hues.” — There  is  much  truth  in  our 
friend’s  view,  but  in  discarding  bedding  plants 
altogether  and  giving  up  the  effects  obtained  by 
massing,  he  runs  to  extremes  as  much  as  do 
those  who  go  altogether  for  ribbon  work  and 
lawn  embroidery  and  neglect  mixed  borders. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  these  gardener’s 
terms  to  some  of  our  readers.  By  mixed  bor¬ 
ders  is  meant  the  old-fashioned  flower-bed,  in 
which  everything  that  suits  the  owner’s  fancy  is 
collected,  the  only  attempt  at  arrangement  be¬ 
ing  that  each  should  have  a  favorable  place, 
and  not  be  overtopped  by  its  taller  growing 
neighbor.  In  this,  flowers  are  grown  for  the 
beauty  of  the  individual  specimens,  and  when 
properly  managed,  will  give  a  succession  of 
flow^ers  from  the  first  peeping 
of  the  crocus  till  the  hard  frosts 
put  an  end  to  the  chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  The  ribbon  and  other 
styles  require  but  few  kinds  of 
flowers  and  a  great  many  of 
each,  and  they  are  planted 
so  that  each  color  will  be  by  itself  and  contrast 
with  an  adjoining  mass  of  some  other  color. 
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Where  there  are  long  bands  of  different  colors 
side  by  side,  it  is  ribbon  'planting ;  when  vari¬ 
ously  shaped  beds  are  cut  in  a  lawn  and  each 
planted  with  one  color,  or  a  few  colors,  it  is  mo¬ 
saic  or  embroidery  work,  and  it  is  sometimes 
carried  to  the  refinement  of  using  gravels  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colors  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  flowers. 
Planting  of  this  kind  appears  best  when  looked 
down  upon,  or  from  a  point  where  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  individual 
plants  is  lost  in  the 
general  effect.  If 
asked  which  of  the 
two  styles  of  garden¬ 
ing  we  prefer,  we  un¬ 
hesitatingly  choose 
the  mixed  border,  as 
it  is  here  that  the  true 
lover  of  flowers  is 
gratified  with  the  best 
development  of  each, 
and  has  constant  en¬ 
joyment  in  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  beauties 
which  each  day  re¬ 
veals.  Still  we  would 
not  give  up  planting 
in  masses  altogether. 

Decorative  beds  in  a 
lawn  are  always 
pleasing,  and  if  not  jn 
dulged  in  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  proper 
mixed  borders,  are  to 
be  commended.  We 
do  not  get  much  show 
from  the  bedding 
plants  until  rather 
late  in  the  season,  and 
whoever  depends  up¬ 
on  them  entirely,  is 
deprived  of  at  least 
two  months  of  floral 
enjoyment.  Some¬ 
times  a  mixed  bed  is 
planted  so  as  to  give 
a  great  variety  and 
sutccession  of  bloom 
and  yet  be  effective 
as  a  whole.  Breck, 
in  his  lately  published 
New  Book  of  Flow¬ 
ers,  recommends  the 
following  disposition : 

For  a  large  oval  bed, 
sow  Mignonette  all 
around  18  inches  from 
the  edging;  after  the 

plants  are  through  the  ground,  set  all  the  va¬ 
rious  colors  of  Portulacas  alternately,  one  foot 
apart  in  the  same  row.  In  the  second  row,  3 
feet  from  the  edging,  plant  all  the  fine  colors  of 
Phlox  Drummondii,  8  inches  apart.  Sow  a 
third  row,  four  feet  from  the  edging,  with  wdiite 
Candy-tuft,  putting  China  Pinks  3  inches  apart 
in  the  same  row.  Five  feet  within  the  edging, 
plant  a  row  w'ith  Purple  Globe  Amaranths,  8 
inches  apart,  alternating  with  German  Ten 
Weeks  Stocks.  The  fifth  and  next  row  is  made 
up  of  the  finest  Double  Asters,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  space  in  the  center  of  the  bed  is  filled  with 
Petunias,  with  bulbs  of  French  Hybrid  Gladio¬ 
lus  set  about  one  foot  apart  among  the  Petunias. 


The  Centaurea  Candidissima  Hardy.— 
This  ornamental  leaved  plant  has  usually  been 
treated  as  tender,  Last  year  we  left  out  three 


plants  in  the  worst  possible  exposure,  where  a 
part  of  the  time  they  were  flooded  and  frozen. 
This  spring,  we  find,  much  to  our  surprise,  that 
one  of  the  plants  is  alive  and  is  pushing  a  new 
growth.  We  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  favorable 
situation  and  with  a  moderate  protection  of 
straw,  leaves,  or  evergreen  boughs,  this  use¬ 
ful  decorative  plant  will  winter  with  safety. 


dwaru  snowball.— (Fiftwrawm  plicatum.) 
The  Dwarf  Snowball. —  Viburnum  plicatum. 


We  are  indebted  to  China,  and  the  labors  of 
Mr.  Fortune  for  many  beautiful  plants,  most  of 
which,  such  as  the  Wiegela,  Forsythia,  and  Di¬ 
centra,  have  become  so  generally  distributed 
among  cultivators  that  they  are  well  known. 
But  here  is  a  most  charming  plant,  introduced 
about  the  same  time  as  the  others,  that  is,  in  this 
country  at  least,  still  quite  rare,  for  some  reason 
that  we  do  not  know.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
propagate,  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  has  every 
quality  to  render  it  popular.  We  give  a  figure 
and  a  notice,  which  will  probably  create  such  a 
demand  for  the  plant  that  our  nurserymen  will 
see  that  it  can  no  longer  be  called  rare.  The 
common  Snowball,  so  long  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  is  still  prized  as  an  ornamental  shrub. 
This  species  is  far  more  beautiful ;  it  seldom 


grows  more  than  six  feet  in  hight,  and  has  a 
very  neat  habit.  Its  foliage  is  very  fine,  being 
firm  and  of  a  rich  dark  green.  It  is  marked  by 
such  strong  veins  as  to  give  the  leaf  something 
of  a  plaited  appearance,  whence  the  name  pli- 
catum.  The  flowers  are  of  the  purest  white ; 
indeed  truly  like  balls  of  freshly  fallen  snow, 
and  of  a  most  agreeable,  though  not  very  strong 
fragrance.  The  figure  shows  a  flower  cluster  of 
the  natural  size,  but 
no  engraving  can  re¬ 
present  the  purity  of 
the  whiteness  of  the 
petals.  The  plant 
readily  grows  from 
layers,  and  it  may 
doubtless  be  raised 
from  cuttings.  Beauty 
and  fragrance  of  flow¬ 
er,  neatness  of  foliage, 
and  hardiness  and 
ease  of  propagation 
are  not  often  all  com¬ 
bined  in  one  plant; 
so  in  behalf  of  the 
lovers  of  beautiful 
shrubs  we  beg  the 
nurserymen  to  give 
us  a  supply  of  Vi¬ 
burnum  plicatum. 

Tomato  Training. 

We  have  given  sev¬ 
eral  plans  for  training 
the  Tomato,  by  the 
use  of  trellises,  sur¬ 
rounding  the  plant  by 
a  frame  oft  sticks  and 
hoops, and  the  French 
method  of  growing  to 
a  single  stem  as  given 
on  page  173,  last 
month.  The  follow¬ 
ing  description  is  giv¬ 
en  us  by  Mr.  William 
Stewart,  Oswego,  N. 
Y.,  of  a  method  of 
training  that  we  have 
seen  and  with  good 
results.  “Tomatoes 
may  be  trained  up  to 
a  wall  or  fence,  or  any 
outbuilding  having  a 
proper  aspect  for  their 
ripening,  if  such  posi¬ 
tions  are  not  required 
for  other  purposes. 
_  _  I  trained^  them  dur¬ 
ing  last  season  to  fifteen  feet  in  hight,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  barn,  and  they  had  an  orna¬ 
mental  appearance  and  were  much  admired. 

I  planted  them  at  about  four  feet  apart,  and 
from  time  to  time  selected  enough  leaders  to 
cover  the  entire  available  space,  training  them 
at  about  nine  inches  apart ;  the  soil  was  rich 
and  they  grew  rapidly,  produced  abundantly, 
were  well  flavored  and  —  always  clean.  In 
training  them,  cut  or  pinch  off  all  weak  or  use¬ 
less  laterals,  bearing  in  mind  to  leave  enough  of 
those  having  on  a  sufficiency  of  fruit,  pinching 
off  all  points  near  the  finite  xcept  those  requir¬ 
ed  for  leaders. 

Tlie  fruit,  when  it  is  beginning  to  ripen,  may 
be  exposed  by  cutting  off  such  foliage  as  would 
be  likely  to  shade  it.  The  training  requires  to 
be  attended  to  at  least  once  a  week,  otherwise 
they  quickly  get  into  a  state  of  disorder,  and 
proper  success  is  not  attainable.  It  is  astonish- 
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iug  how  a  large  space  of  them  may  be  regulated 
if  not  too  long  neglected.  The  trouble  is  no 
more  than  would  be  required  to  support  them 
in  any  other  way.  Those  who  adopt  the 
method  will,  I  am  pretty  sure,  be  well  satisfied 
with  the  result.  My  way  of  fastening  them  has 
been  with  staples,  which  I  make  quickly  out 
of  common  wire  with  a  pair  of  pliers,  a  ham¬ 
mer,  and  a  stone  to  sharpen  them  on.” 

'  Mr.  S.  sends  us  samples  of  the  staples  he  uses, 
which  have  the  points  sharpened  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  staple  or  at  right  angles  to  it,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  are  to  be  driven  into  boards 
running  horizontally  or  perpendicularly. 

—  —  ^4  lagBatii  »  ■ 

Asparagus,  White  or  Green? 

We  are  asked  if  asparagus  should  be  blanch¬ 
ed  to  fit  it  for  the  table.  By  no  means.  It  is 
blanched  for  the  city  markets  by  growing  it  un¬ 
der  a  coating  of  manure,  but  though  it  looks 
delicate  and  tender  when  treated  in  this  way,  it 
is  tough,  bitter,  and  nearly  unfit  to  eat.  City 
people,  who  do  not  know  any  better,  will  select 
white  asparagus  in  preference  to  green,  just  for 
the  looks,  and  as  long  as  they  are  willing  to  pay 
for  having  it  spoiled,  market  gardeners  will  sup¬ 
ply  it  in  this  way.  Generally,  all  of  the  shoot 
that  grows  below  ground  is  worthless,  and  were 
it  not  for  leaving  a  portion  to  decay,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  cutting  below  the  surface. 


late  Blooming  Flowers. 


By  a  little  management  the  flower  garden 
may  be  kept  brilliant  until  frosts  put  an  end  to 
growth  and  flowering.  Nothing  among  the 
bedding  plants  makes  a  greater  show,  late  in  the 
season,  than  the  Mexican  Sage,  Salvia  splendens. 
Then  there  are  Chrysanthemums  in  great  varie¬ 
ty.  The  Tritoma  has  spikes  of  flowers  so 
brilliant  that  it  has  in  England  received  the 
somewhat  absurd  descriptive  name  of  the 
“  Red-hot-Poker-Plant.”  There  are  tuberoses, 
late  unless  forced,  Ageratums,  and  others,  not 
forgetting  the  “  foliage  plants,”  Coleus,  Iresine 
(Achyranthes)  and  others.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
sow  annuals  for  late  blooming,  and  those  who 
have  been  obliged  to  delay  sowing  them  can 
yet  do  so  and  get  a  very  satisfactory  bloom. 
Asters,  Zinnias,  Helichrysums,  (and  other  ever¬ 
lastings,)  if  sowed  as  late  as  the  early  part  of  the 
present  month,  will  pay  for  the  trouble,  and 
Candytuft,  Mignonette,  and  many  others  usually 
sown  in  spring,  may  be  put  in  for  a  fall  crop. 

-»  « — I  ». 

Striking  Cuttings  in  Sand. 

Noticing  that  the  method  of  rooting  cuttings 
in  wet  sand  is  highly  commended  in  the  recent 
English  horticultural  journals,  we  would  re¬ 
mind  our  readers  of  a  communication  in  the 
Agriculturist  two  years  ago. — In  February  1864, 
Mr.  Henderson  gave  us  an  article  describing 
the  plan,  and  most  of  those  who  have  followed 
it  have  met  with  success,  while  some  have  failed, 
probably  from  not  complying  with  the  essential 
requirement,  i.  e.,  to  keep  the  sand  constantly  wet. 
It  is  very  convenient  for  those  who  wish  to  mul¬ 
tiply  bedding  plants  and  make  other  cuttings 
during  the  summer,*  and  we  have  succeeded  in 
this  manner  with  a  number  of  shrubs,  taking 
the  young  and  rather  soft  wood.  A  common 
saucer  or  soup  plate  is  filled  with  sand — any 
kind  will  do  that  is  free  from  salt— add  enough 
water  to  thoroughly  wet  the  sand  and  form  a 
kind  of  mud,  and  into  this  insert  the  cuttings 


quite  thickly  together.  The  cuttings  are  made 
from  one  to  two  inches  long,  and  when  inserted 
are  not  to  be  shaded  but  exposed  to  full  sun¬ 
light,  and,  as  stated  above,  tbe  sand  to  be  kept 
constantly  wet.  Once  dried  they  seldom  recover. 
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Deodorizers  and  Disinfectants. 


In  conversation  some  time  ago  with  an  officer  of 
one  of  the  gas  companies,  we  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  render  his  gas  less  disagreeable  to  the  smell. 
His  reply  was,  that  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  the 
consumer  to  have  the  gas  thus  unpleasant,  for  were 
it  odorless  a  leak  would*not  be  observed,  as  it  now 
is  at  once.  As  the  unpleasant  odor  of  the  gas  en¬ 
ables  us  to  detect  a  defect  in  the  pipes,  so  other 
odors  point  out  defects  jn  the  household  and 
domestic  economy,  and  indicate  that  something  is 
escaping  that  ought  to  be  stopped.  Whatever  may 
be  the  cause  of  certain  epidemic  diseases,  there  is 
one  thing  that  is  well  established, — they  are  invited 
by  filth  and  repelled  by  cleanliness.  Decaying  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  matters,  if  they  do  not  cause 
disease  themselves,  put  the  air  in  a  condition  to 
propagate  it.  Fortunately  these  processes  of  decay 
give  us  warning,  for  the  most  part  by  the  unpleas¬ 
ant  odor  given  off.  Cleanliness  of  the  house  and 
its  surroundings  should  at  all  times  be  observed,  but 
especially  when  the  warm  weather  hastens  decay  of 
all  kinds.  Prevention  in  this  case  is  better  than 
cure,  and  the  removal  of  all  offensive  matter  from 
about  the  dwelling  is  the  first  thing  to  be  thought 
of.  An  existing  smell  may  be  treated  in  one  of 
three  ways ;  it  may  be  disguised,  absorbed,  or  des¬ 
troyed.  The  disguising  of  smells  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
mended,  though  much  of  the  so-called  disinfecting 
is  of  this  character.  The  sprinkling  of  perfumes, 
the  burning  of  pastilles  and  other  substances  which 
give  off  an  odor  by  the  application  of  heat,  only 
substitute  one  odor  for  another,  and  do  nothing 
towards  actually  removing  the  trouble.  Absorbents 
are  useful  in  many  cases.  One  of  the  most  ijower- 
ful  of  these  is  charcoal,  but  dried  peat  or  muck,  or 
even  loamy  soil  will  answer  a  good  x^urpose.  By 
the  use  of  either  of  these,  i^rivies,  piggeries,  and 
heaps  where  animal  matter  is  being  made  into  ma¬ 
nure,  can  be  kept  from  giving  off  offensive  odors. 
Among  the  substances  that  have  been  used  for  des¬ 
troying  odors  chemically,  are  Chlorine,  Nitric  oxide. 
Permanganate  of  Potash,  Sulphate  of  Iron,  Nitrate 
of  Lead,  Chloride  of  Zinc,  and  others,  besides  sev¬ 
eral  secret  or  x^atented  compounds.  Of  these  there 
is  but  one  likely  to  be  employed  by  the  XJublic  gene¬ 
rally,  and  that  is  Chlorine  in  the  form  of  what  is 
called  Chloride  of  Lime,  or  Bleaching  Powders.  It 
is  cheap,  easily  apx)lied,  free  from  unpleasant  after 
effects,  and  quite  as  efficacious  as  any  other.  When 
sprinkled  about  in  offensive  places,  it  destroys  un¬ 
pleasant  odors  as  they  are  generated,  and  if  a  more 
promx)t  action  is  desired,  it  may  be  dissolved  in 
water,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear  liquid  used. 
There  are  other  ways  for  applying  chlorine  more 
thoroughly,  but  they  are  not  to  be  commended  for 
general  use.  While  this  and  other  disinfectants  are- 
of  great  use  in  producing  a  wholesome  state  of  the 
atmosxffiere,  medical  men  doubt  if  they  possess 
any  considerable  efficacy  in  destroying  the  x^oison, 
or  whatever  it  may  be  that  causes  epidemic  and 
contagious  diseases  after  it  is  once  introduced. 

For  the  American  Agriculturist, 

About  tbe  Fashions— Sundry  Hints. 
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We  cannot  congratulate  the  ladies  this  season 
upon  their  sensible  fashions.  They  are  full  of  bright 
effects,  and  pretty  colors  seen  from  a  distance,  but 
in  detail  they  are  exaggerated,  and  in  many  respects 
absurd,  as  well  as  inconvenient.  The  bonnets  arc 
ridiculously  small,  setting  high  like  the  crown  of  a 
Normandy  eaxh  on  toxJ  of  the  head,  or  laying  low, 
and  flat,  like  an  inverted  soup  plate,  tied  close  at 
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the  sides,  but  in  either  case  affording  no  protection 
from  sun,  or  storm,  and  leaving  the  hair  exposed 
to  all  the  dust  of  the  streets  and  roads.  [Very, 
very  true. — Ed.] 

The  new  styles  of  skirts,  on  the  contrary,  x^artic- 
ularly  at  the  base,  are  enormously  wide,  and  tilt  at 
every  touch  in  a  way  that  verges  slightly  on  the 

indecent. - The  fashion  of  looping  up  the  skirts 

over  the  Balmoral  petticoats,  was  a  very  good  one, 
but  the  original  object  has  been  almost  wholly  lost 
sight  of,  in  the  desire  for  display,  in  the  temptation 
to  exhibit  elegant  cambric  flutings,  rich  embroidery, 
and  a  fanciful  cJiaussure.  A  well  dressed  foot  is  a 
pleasant  object  to  contemplate,  and  it  is  indisxjcnsa- 
ble  to  a  lady’s  good  appearance,  but  the  beauty  of 
the  shoe  and  stocking,  consists  in  its  x^erfect  fit 
and  fineness,  not  in  color,  and  showy  ornament. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  introduction  of  bright 
colors,  even  in  street  attire,  but  it  requires  to  be 
done  with  great  taste  and  judgment.  A  mixture  of 
colors  is  always  vulgar,  and  persons,  who  cannot 
afford  a  great  variety  in  their  dress,  should  be  care¬ 
ful  to  select  only  such  colors  as  will  harmonize,  and- 
prove  lasting  and  serviceable. 

White  has  been  largely  introduced  into  street 
toilettes  of  late  years,  in  the  shape  of  white  vails, 
white  bonnets,  white  sacks,  and  the  like.  These 
are  all  very  well  for  those  who  possess  outside  gar¬ 
ments,  suited  to  every  occasion,  but  for  those  limit¬ 
ed  to  one,  or  at  most  to  a  “  best,”  and  a  “hack,” 
they  are  entirely  unsuited.  Nothing  looks  worse 
than  a  white  bonnet,  or  vail,  or  a  light,  showy  sack, 
and  a  dingy  dress.  A  neat  suit  all  of  a  color,  or  of 
a  neutral  tint,  relieved  by  some  bright  shade  is  in¬ 
finitely  x^referable. 

The  great  temptation  this  season  is  to  a  vulgar 
profusion  of  trimming.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
ornaments,  a  great  many  new  ones  have  been  intro¬ 
duced,  such  as  buttons,  chains,  strings  of  beads, 
cameos,  buckles,  clasps,  and  mixtures  of  straw  with 
jet.  In  addition  to  these,  not  a  few  milliners  pile 
on  lace,  ribbon,  flowers,  vail,  until  the  diminutive 
bonuet  is  completely  hidden,  and  its  original  shape 
quite  lost  sight  of. 

Properly,  the  bonnets  this  season  require  very  lit¬ 
tle  trimming.  They  are  very  small,  and  the  braids 
are  all  of  the  fancy  sort,  alternating  with  bands  or  ■ 
puffings  of  silk.  A  “AeK0ito«,”  that  is  to  say,  a 
chain,  fastened  with  cameos,  a  bandeau,  and  strings, 
are  all  that  is  required  for  these. 

The  Frincesse,  or  gored  stylo  of  dress  is  more  fash¬ 
ionable  than  any  other,  but  can  never  be  very  pop¬ 
ular,  because  it  is  not  easily  made,  and  cannot  be 
made  over  with  the  same  facility  as  the  ordinary 
styles.  Moreover,  it  is  inconvenient  for  looping  rq), 
and  is  not  graceful  for  the  street.  Skirts  may  be 
partially  gored,  however,  so  as  to  give  much  of  the 
effect  of  a  gored  dress,  with  very  little  trouble  and 
a  positive  saving  in  the  material,  and  the  breadths 
of  a  rich  silk  may  be  turned  in,  and  all  cutting 
avoided,  by  those  who  wish  to  obtain  the  effeet, 
without  injury  to  material. 

Dresses  for  house  and  evening  wear,  are  worn 
with  immensely  long  trails.  In  Paris  two  yards  is 
considered  moderate.  There  dresses  are  worn 
without  hoops,  almost  without  sleeves,  and  with  a 
very  short,  low  corsage,  quite  in  the  old  Empire 
style.  Looped  up  dresses  are  still  worn  over  hoops 
in  the  street. 


Artificial  Memory. 


A  frequent  Contributor  to  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  'Writes ;  One  of  our  contemporaries  recom¬ 
mends  the  use  of  a  slate  hanging  up  in  the  pantry, 
on  which  to  note  down  whatever  is  wanted  for  daily 
suxqfiies,  or  whatever  family  duties  need  attending 
to.  One  morning,  xmrhaps  the  entry  will  be,  “Send 
for  soda  and  saloratus  and  allspice.”  “Examine 
brine  in  beef-barrel.”  “  Weed  the  onions.”  This 
is  for  the" man’s  side  of  the  slate.  On  the  woman’s 
side  we  shall  find  such  things  as :  “  Brown  the  cof¬ 
fee,”  “Scald  the  bread-box,”  “Finish  Mary’s 
apron,”  etc.  Whenever  anything  occurs  to  the 
head  of  the  family  that  is  very  important  to  re¬ 
member,  it  is  put  on  the  slate,  rather  than  trusted 
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to  the  memory.  No’sv,  this  looks  well  at  first;  and 
it  may  answer  for  old  people,  whose  memories  are 
failing,  but  it  is  a  bad  practice  for  the  young,  and 
those  in  active  life.  It  weakens  the  memory.  With 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  or  with  the  organs  of  the 
body,  whatever  we  wish  to  strengthen,  we  must 
exercise.  If  an  able-bodied  man  shouid  use  crutches, 
or  carry  his  right  arm  in  a  sling,  he  would  soon 
cease  to  be  able-bodied.  So  with  the  memory,  or 
reason,  or  imagination.  By  no  means  employ  an 
artificial  memory,  be  it  slate,  piece  of  paper,  or 
tablet,  but  write  everything  on  the  tablet  of  your 
mind  clearly  and  distinct!}',  and  learn  to  hold  it 
there  firmly,  and  then  to  recall  it  when  needed.  It 
will  make  one  more  self-reliant  and  strong  every 
way.  We  speak  from  an  experience  of  the  injury 
of  trusting  to  an  artificial  memory,  and  would  cau¬ 
tion  others  against  it. 

— ^ - - —  ■  - 

“Information  Wanted.” 


Under  this  head  we  throw  together  sundry 
queries  taken  as  we  find  them  in  a  bundle  of  letters 
in  the  “  Housekeeping  Drawer.”  The  questions 
are  “open  to  the  meeting”  for  discussions  and  re¬ 
plies.  Please  let  answers  refer  to  the  numbers : 

1 —  Best  kind  of  salt  for  butter  ? 

2 —  How  much  salt  to  a  pound  of  butter  ? 

3 —  How  to  color  kid  gloves  ? 

4 —  Patterns  (sketches)  for  making  cone  frames  ? 

5 —  How  best  to  get  rid  of  flies  ? 

6 —  A  cement  for  fastening  knives  in  handles  ? 

7 —  Best  pork  brine  ? 

8 —  Best  mode  of  hulling  corn  ? 

9 —  A  good  home-made  ink  ? 

10 —  To  extract  wheel-grease  from  unwashable  gar¬ 
ments  ? 

11 —  Best  home-made  binding  for  copies  of  this 
paper  ? 

12 —  To  preserve  bacon  from  flies  in  summer  ? 

13 —  Labor-saving  soap  that  will  not  cause  garments 
to  fade  or  rot  ? 

14 —  To  restore  faded  Buffalo  robes  ? 

15 —  To  remove  mildew  from  muslin  ? 

16 —  To  color  cotton  and  flax  warp  green  for  carpets  ? 

17 —  Best  economical  icing  for  cakes  ? 

18 —  ^Is  scalded  brine  as  good  as  fresh  ? 

19 —  Best  mode  of  pickling  martynias  ? 

20 —  To  make  a  good  home-made  toilet  soap  ? 

21 —  Best  mode  of  bottling  and  barreling  pickles  ? 

22 —  How  to  make  the  “  Free  and  Easy  Soap”  ? 

23 —  Best  way  of  making  salsify  soup  ? 

24 —  Best  proportion  of  lard  and  rosin  for  protect¬ 
ing  metals  ? 

25 —  To  keep  sad-irons  smooth,  and  free  from  rust? 

26 —  When  to  cut  wood  for  rustic  work,  so  as  to 
have  it  retain  tlie  bark  most  firmly  ? 

27 —  Best  mode  of  cooking  egg  plant  ? 

28 —  Best  mode  of  boiling  potatoes  ? 

■■■ 

“Salt  Rising”  Bread. 


[We  have  never  quite  got  over  the  liking  for  the  old 
fashioned  “  salt  rising  bread  ”  so  common  in  our  boyhood 
days,  at  the  West,  before  the  times  of  brewers  and  brew¬ 
er’s  yeast.  The  writer  of  the  foilowing  gives  the  modus 
operandi  very  ciearly. — Ed.] 

I  saw  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Aineriran  Agri¬ 
culturist  a  request  for  a  process  of  making  bread 
when  yeast  cannot  be  obtained.  There  seems  to  be 
a  prevailing  idea  that  bread  cannot  be  made  with¬ 
out  “  Hop  yeast.” — I  have  been  a  housekeeper  for 
over  twenty  years,  and  for  the  most  of  the'  time 
have  made  my  bread  after  the  following  process. 
My  neighbors  also  use  the  same,  and  we  pride  our¬ 
selves  on  being  good  bread  makers — :  Take  a  pint 
bowl  about  one-third  full  of  quite  warm  w.ater,  put 
in  a  bit  of  soda  as  large  as  half  a  pea  and  a  small 
pinch  of  salt  ;  thicken  the  water  with  flour  until 
as  stiff  as  batter  for  pancakes,  then  set  the  bowl  in 
a  vessel  of  very  warm  water  and  place  it  where  it 
will  keep  .about  the  same  temperature,  taking  c.are 
not  to  scald,  as  that  will  spoil  it.  In  from  five  to 
seven  hours  this  will  ferment;  let  it  rise  until  the 
bowl  is  nearly  full,  theu  warm  about  three  pints  of 


milk  (water  will  do  very  well,  but  the  bread  will 
not  be  as  white  and  tender),  stir  in  flour  enough  to 
make  a  stiff  batter,  and  add  the  above  yeast,  mixing 
it  all  thoroughly  together,  and  set  where  it  will  keep 
quite  warm.  In  about  an  hour  it  will  be  light 
enough  to  mould  into  loaves  by  adding  more  flour. 
The  above  quantity  will  make  three  good  sized 
loaves.  Mould,  and  put  in  tins,  and  set  them  again 
where  they  will  keep  warm  until  they  rise  to  about 
double  size,  then  bake  in  a  quick  oven.— ^ —  If  any 
one  will  follow  this  process  in  every  respect,  I  think 
they  cannot  fail  to  make  a  wholesome  and  healthy 
bread. — I  sometimes  use  a  part  Canaille  to  make 
the  yeast,  as  it  will  ferment  quicker,  but  of  course 
the  bread  will  not  be  as  white.  The  yeast  should 
be  stirred  occasionally  for  the  first  two  or  three 

hours,  but  never  after  it  begins  to  ferment. - E. 

E.  C.  I/ynclon,  Winooski,  Wis, 


Sundry  Notes  pn  Cooking,  etc. 


[The  following  extracts  from  letters  to  the  American 
Agriculturist  are  selected  by  a  lady  assistant  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  in  whose  judgment  we  rely,  but  who  wishes  us 
to  say  that  while  each  selection  appears  good,  she  could 
not  positively  recommend  everything  here  given  with¬ 
out  a  more  thorougii  trial.— Eds.] 

Toanat©  Sonp  a.  la  Oysters. — To  one 
quart  of  c.anned  tomatoes,  or  others  which  have 
been  boiled  about  15  minutes,  add  2  quarts  water 
and  boil  15  minutes  more  ;  then  drop  in  carefully, 
a  little  at  a  time,  enough  pulverized  saleratus  or 
soda  to  neutralize  the  acidity,  which  you  may  know 
by  its  ceasing  to  foam — usually  about  .an  even  tea- 
spoonful  to  a  quart.  Then  add  one  quart  of  rich 
milk,  six  or  eight  crackers  pounded  finely ;  butter, 
salt,  and  pepper  as  for  oysters  ;  let  it  boil  up  and 
serve  immediately.  It  strongly  reminds  one  of 
oysters,  and  is  very  nice  for  sick  persons  as  well  as 
highly  palatable  for  well  ones. — Mrs.  M.  Ingalls, 
Muscatine,  Iowa, 

I®ies  witlaoiit  Fruit. — Mix  1  teacupful 
each  of  sugar,  molasses,  and  water,  teacupful  of 
vinegar,  and  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  stew 
together  10  minutes,  and  spice  to  your  taste.  Then 
thicken  with  crumbs  of  bread  [or  better  of  crackers. 
Ed.],  adding  a  few  raisins  if  convenient  or  desira¬ 
ble,  and  bake  in  crusts. — Jersey  Farmer's  Bawfliter. 

I£ice  Pud-tling-  witiioiat  Egg's. — Cook 
one  cup  of  rice  thoroughly  ;  add  1  cup  of  sugar,  3 
cups  milk,  1  tablespoonful  butter,  with  spice  and 
fruit  to  the  taste. — Afrs.  P.  F.  Mather,  Victoria,  111. 

Cooking  Beef  Stenk. — Prepare  the  steak 
by  pounding  and  otherwise,  as  for  broiling.  Have 
ready  a  pan  quite  hot;  grease  it  as  for  bread,  lay  in 
the  steak,  turn  frequently  to  prevent  its  adhering 
to  the  pan  until  the  juice  is  extracted.  When 
cooked  through,  turn  the  gravy  upon  a  platter  in 
which  has  been  previously  put  about  half  the  usual 
quantity  of  butter,  with  a  little  water.  Slightly 
brown  the  steaks  on  both  sides,  then  take  up,  and 
boil  up  a  little  water  in  the  pan  to  secure  any  re¬ 
maining  juices  ;  season  as  desired.  By  this  method 
a  much  larger  .and  richer  amount  of  gravy  is  ob¬ 
tained,  with  less  butter,  than  by  the  usual  process. — 
Sirs,  0.  SI.  II.,  Eawkesbury,  Canada. 

C»oo«l  SSoine-inatle  'Weast. — The  follow¬ 
ing  is  in  general  use  in  the  community  where  I 
reside :  Boil  a  handful  of  hops  in  two  quarts  of 
w.ater  about  20  minutes.  Pare  and  gr.ate  three  good 
sized  potatoes.  Add  2  tablespooufuls  of  wheat 
flour,  1  do.  of  sugar,  1  do.  of  salt ;  strain  the  hop 
water  hot  into  this  mixture,  stirring  well  together; 
then  boil  about  5  minutes.  Set  away  to  cool  to 
milk  warmth,  then  add  a  cup  of  yeast,  and  keep  in 
a  warm  place  until  light  and  foaming.  Put  away  in 
a  jar  or  close  vessel  in  a  cool  place.  It  will  keep 
some  weeks. — J/rs.  L.  B.  Bradford,  Slontague,  Slass. 

Csii»«ly  fj-oBM  Sorg'liUHBi  Syrisp. — Boil 
the  syrup  20  to  40  minutes  according  to  its  previous 
thickness,  until  a  little  dropped  into  water  will 
harden  to  brittleness  in  a  minute  or  two.  Then 
pour  it  into  large  dinner  plates  previously  well  but¬ 
tered,  leaving  it  not  more  than  inch  thick. 


When  cool  enough,  work  and  stretch  it  well  with 
two  fingers  of  each  hand,  smeared  with  butter  to 
prevent  its  adhering.  It  can  thus  be  made  beauti¬ 
fully  light  and  porous.  When  worked  enough, 
stretch  it  out  and  cut  it  into  sticks  ;  it  thus  makes 
a  very  nice  candy.— i?!  C.  Smith,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 

Fly  Bestroyer.— C.  P.  of  Fallston,  Mo., 
writes  that  the  following  simple  prepar.atiou, 
originating  with  her  servant,  has  proved  very  effec¬ 
tive  ;  “  Beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg  with  a  table¬ 
spoonful  each  of  molasses  and  finely  ground  black 
pepper;  set  about  in  shallow  plates  every  two  or 
three  days  fora  week,  and  the  flics  be  rapidly 
destroyed,  and  may  be  swept  up  in  handfuls.” 

For  Bed  Ants. — John  H.  Ferguson,  of 
Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes,  that  he  has  thoroughly 
cleared  an  old  house  of  this  pest  twice,  within  the 
past  15  years,  thus ;  “  Grease  a  plate  with  hog’s 
lard,  and  set  it  where  the  ants  are  troublesome ; 
they  will  desert  the  sugar  bowl  for  the  lard.  Place 
a  few  sticks  around  the  plate  for  the  ants  to  climb 
up  on.  Occasionally  turn  the  plate  bottom  up  over 
a  fire,  where  there  is  no  smoke,  and  the  ants  will 
drop  off  into  the  fire.  Reset  the  plate,  and  in  a 
few  repetitions  you  willfeateh  all  the  ants.  They 
trouble  nothing  else  while  lard  is  accessible.” 

1(0)Y§  ^ 

Ajnnsing-  Toy  for  tke  Eittle  Ones. 

Cut  out  from  wood  the  figure  of  a  dancer,  somewhat 
like  the  one  here  given.  It  will  be  easier  to  form  the 
head,  body,  and  arms  sep¬ 
arately,  and  afterward  glue 
them  together.  The  legs 
should  be  quite  thin,  and 
hung  so  as  to  play  loosely 
upon  a  wire  running  across 
a  liollow  place  cut  in  the 
bottom  of  the  body,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines  in  the 
figure.  Keep  them  separated 
by  a  small  slip  of  wood 
placed  between  them  on  the 
wire.  When  this  is  done, 
take  four  strong  bristles, 
each  about  an  inch  long,  and 
insert  them  as  pins  for  the 
image  to  stand  upon.  They 
should  be  long  enough  to 
just  keep  the  feet  of  the  im¬ 
age  from  touching  the  floor, 
or  whatever  it  is  set  upon. 
It  will  improve  the  image  to 
paint  it  in  bright  colors.  Place  it  upon  a  tea-tray  or  tin- 
pan,  letting  it  stand  upon  the  bristles,  then  w'histle  or 
sing  a  tune,  and  at  the  same  time  drum  with  the  fingers 
upon  the  pan,  and  the  image  will  dance  about  in  a  way 
to  give  great  amusement  to  the  little  folks. 

Puzzle  Ibi*  tl»e  Eye. 

Persons,  by  practice,  may  become  very  expert  in  judg¬ 
ing  of  distances,  and  measuring  by  the  eye.  It  will  often 
afford  considerable  amusement  to  test  this  ability  in  a 
person  by  asking  him  to  mark  on  the  side  of  a  room  the 
hight  of  a  man’s  silk  (stove-pipe)  hat,  measuring  from 
the  floor.  Very  few  will  come  within  an  inch  of  it.  As 
another  pleasant  experiment  of  the  same  kind,  request  ■ 
some  one  to  draw  the  size  of  a  ten-cent  coin— most  per¬ 


sons  will  give  very  full  measure.  The  above  illustration 
will  also  furnish  a  somewhat  similar  test.  Look  at  the 
parts  A  and  B,  and  judge  for  yourself  how  much  longer 
the  lower  one  is  than  the  upper  one.  Then  to  prove  how 
near  you  have  come,  cut  out  two  pieces  of  paper  of  the 
same  size  and  shape  as  the  figures,  and  lay  one  upon  the 
othe!'.  I'he  difTerence  in  length,  when  found,  will  sur¬ 
prise  those  who  have  never  tried  the  experiment. 
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'File  CJamae  ofClieckers  or  Draugiits. 


POSITION  NO.  Q.— White  to  play  and  win. 
Black. 


White. 


GAME  NO.  6. — DYKE  OPENING.(*) 


Black. 

White. 

Blacky 

White, 

1—11  to 

15 

22 

to  17 

16—  6 

to 

10 

13 

to  6 

2—15  “ 

19 

24 

“  15 

17—  2 

a 

9 

28 

“  24 

3—10  “ 

19 

23 

16 

18—10 

it 

15 

25 

“  21 

4—12  “ 

19 

25 

“  22 

19—  1 

n 

6 

17 

“  13 

5—  8  “ 

11 

(a)  27 

“  23 

20—  6 

oi 

10 

13 

“  6 

6—  4  “ 

■  8 

23 

“  16 

21—15 

it 

19 

24 

“  15 

7—11  “ 

20 

29 

“  25 

22—10 

a 

26 

27 

“  23 

8—  7  “ 

10 

31 

“  27 

23—26 

‘‘ 

.^0 

6 

“  2 

9—10  “ 

15 

17 

“  13 

24—30 

a 

25 

23 

“  18 

10—  3  “ 

7(6) 

26 

“  23 

25—16 

19 

2 

“  7 

11—  8  “ 

12 

(c)21 

“  17 

26—19 

it 

23 

7 

11 

12—  7  “ 

10(d) 

28 

“  24 

27—23 

26 

H 

“  15 

13-15  “ 

!9 

24 

“  15 

28—  5 

(( 

9 

22 

17 

14—10  “ 

26 

30 

“  23 

29—  9 

u 

13 

17 

“  14 

15—12  “ 

16(e) 

32 

“  2S 

— Drawn. 

(*)  Is  SO  called  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a 
“  Dyke,”  (Scotch— A.  fence  or  stone-wall)  for,  at  various 
stages  of  the  game  the  pieces  form  straight  lines. 

(ffl)  30  to  25,  draws,  22  to  18,  Black  wins,  (ft)  9  to  14, 
draws,  (c)  23  to  18,  or  28  to  24,  Black  wins,  (d)  7  to  11 
White  wins,  (e)  9  to  14.  or  6  to  10  draws. 

Solution  to  Position  No.  5.  (See  May  No.,  page  191.) 

Black.  White.  Black.  White. 

1— 22  to  26  10  to  17  I  3—26  to  31  17  to  26 

2— 18  “  22  27  “  18  1  4—31  ”  15  and  wins. 

- - - — - - - 

How  to  Play  Base  Ball. 

The  game  of  Base  Ball  may  now  be  fairly  called  a  na¬ 
tional  one  in  this  country,  just  as  Cricket  is  the  great  out¬ 
door  game  in  England,  and  Curling  in  Scotland.  Almost 
every  city  and  village  has  its  clubs,  and  it  is  becoming  a 
custom  we  desire  to  see  more  popular,  for  men  to  join  the 
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boys  in  this  vigorous  pastime,  which  is  admirably  calcu¬ 
lated  to  promote  health  while  affording  exciting,  but  in¬ 
nocent  amusement.  Presuming  that  all  our  readers  who 
are  interested  in  the  matter  would  be  pleased  to  know 
how  to  play  the  game  well,  we  propose  to  give  the  prin¬ 
cipal  rules  and  suggestions  made  by  the  best  ball  players. 

If  possible,  select  for  the  ground  a  perfectly  level,  open 
field,  500  to  600  feet  square,  which  should  be  covered  with 
close,  smooth  turf.  Where  there  are  many  players  meet¬ 
ing  frequently,  it  is  well  to  have  the  ground  kept  in  order 
by  frequent  rolling.  The  diagram  shows  tlie  form  and 
dimensions  of  the  space  iminediately  occupied  by  the 
players  during  a  game.  A  square,  measuring  30  yards  on 


each  side.  Is  first  marked  out.  At  the  corners  of  this 
square  are  the  t‘ Bases.”  M.B.,  home  base  ,  1  B.,  first 
base  ;  2  B.,  2nd  base  ;  and  3  B.,  3d  base,  each  of  these 
occupies  the  space  of  a  square  foot ;  on  well  regulated 
grounds,  the  ist,  2nd,  and  3d  bases,  are  marked  by 
stout  canvas  bags,  painted  while,  and  filled  with  san^  or 
sawdust.  At  the  home  base  is  a  circular  plate  of  iron 
painted  white.  A  line  drawn  through  the  center  of  the 
home  base  and  extending  3  feet  on  each  side  of  it,  marks 
the  position  of  the  striker. 

The  pitcher’s  posiiion,  P,  is  marked  by  two  lines  par¬ 
allel  to  the  striker’s  line,  each  12  feet  long,  the  first  one 
45  feet,  the  other  48  feet,  from  the  center  of  the  home 
base.  These  lines  may  all  be  permanently  fixed  by  a 
plank  set  edgewise  into  the  ground.  This  size  of  the 
square  and  the  distance  for  the  pitcher  are  intended  for 
men ;  boys  may  reduce  the  distances  about  one-sixth. 
The  catcher  takes  his  place  at  C,  at  such  a  distance  be¬ 
hind  the  striker,  as  he  may  find  most  convenient  to  catch 
the  ball.  The  umpire  is  stationed  at  U,  or,  if  the  striker 
be  left  handed,  he  moves  to  a  point  directly  opposite, 
where  he  can  have  the  best  view  of  tlie  whole  game. 
The  scorer,  S,  should  be  near  the  umpire  so  as  to  readily 
hear  and  record  his  decisions.  The  letters  R.F,  C.F, 
and  L.F,  signify  right  field,  center  field,  and  left  field  ; 
S.S,  is  for  short  stop — these  points  are  occupied  by  the 
“  fielders,”  wlio.se  duties  w'ill  be  noted  hereafter. 

A  full  game  is  played  by  nine  on  a  side,  the  leader  on 
each  side  being  styled  Captain.  A  larger  or  smaller 
number,  however,  can  conduct  the  game.  In  playing, 
one  side  takes  the  bat,  the  other  the  field  ;  the  first  choice 
is  decided  by  lot  between  the  Captains.  The  fielders, 
are  the  pitcher  (P),  catcher  (C),  1st  baseman  (1  B).  2nd 
baseman  (2  B),  3d  baseman  (3  B),  short  stop  (S.S.\ 
right,  center,  and  left  fieldsmen  (R.F.,  C.F.,  and  L.F.). 
If  more  are  In  the  game,  they  are  stationed  by  the  Cap¬ 
tain  where  he  judges  they  can  do  best  service  in  catching 
tlie  balls.  The  batsmen  or  strikers,  who  have  the  “in¬ 
nings”  take  their  regular  turns  upon  the  home  base  (H. 
B.),  or  striker’s  line,  and  the  play  begins.  Having  now 
stationed  the  players,  we  will  next  tell  them  what  to  do. 
- — • - — »  - 

A  Little  Hoy’s  Experience. 


and  after  breakfast  I  must  go  and  practice  gee-kaio~ 
graphy  with  the  oxen  all  day  again  1  suppose. 

Am  lasgrejiioiis  Mosilcey. 

An  English  gentleman  relates  the  following  trick  of  a 
pet  monkey,  that  was  kept  chained  in  his  yard.  About 
three  feet  beyond  his  reach,  stood  a  trough  in  which  a 
pig  was  fed.  The  monkey  was  very  fond  of  the  barley 
meal  which  was  frequently  given  to  the  pig,  but  how  to 
get  it,  while  thus  fastened,  might  puzzle  even  a  wiser  ani¬ 
mal.  The  monkey,  however,  hit  upon  the  following  plan. 
While  the  pig  was  feeding,  the  monkey  seized  the  tail  of 
the  porker  and  gave  it  a  sharp  pull ;  the  latter  turned 
quickly  to  return  a  bile,  and  in  so  doing  let  fall  a  mouth¬ 
ful  of  the  desired  barley  meal,  which  his  cunning  tormen¬ 
tor  immediately  appropriated  ;  he  repeated  the  experi¬ 
ment  with  great  satisfaction,  until  the  meal  was  finished. 

Answers  t®  I*rol»leiiis  and  I*iiz*les. 

The  following  are  answers  to  the  puzzles,  etc.,  in  the 
May  number,  page  191 ; 

No.  206.  Enigma.— Pen-knife.  One  sends  us  the 

answer,  “buttermilk;”  another,  “bread-pan,”  both  of 

which  meet  the  conditions  of  the  question _ No.  207. 

Illustrated  Rebus. — B  backward  in  naught  but  s  a  two  s  I 
in  the  x  p  dn  c  and  f  ik  c  o  fall  ewer  under  ta  kings,  or : 
Be  backward  in  naught,  but  essay  to  excel  in  the  expedi¬ 
ence  and  efficacy  of- all  your  undertakings _ No.  208. 

Comtndrnms.—\,  Wlien  they  make  a  league.  2.  When 
lie  steels  a  knife  in  the  day-time.  3.  Because  they  have 

long  studded  (studied)  tlie  lieavens _ No.  209.  Supply 

tlie  letter  £,  and  it  will  read :  Persevere  ye  perfect  men  ; 
ever  keep  these  precepts  ten. 

The  following  have  sent  correct  answer.s  up  to  May  7 : 

Alanson  Hey,  W.  Lewis,  A.  Jackson,  Edwin  Andrews, 
Ruthanna  Stratton,  John  F.  Stratton,  I.uman  F.  Farmenter, 
Amanda  E.  Still,  Madison  E.  Gustin,  J.  K.  Hallock,  A.  Me- 
Donald,  Henry  Krell,  Daniel  Bolton,  James  E.  Eshleman,E. 
Ellis,  Wilson  J.  Spink,  Chas.  H.  Deatrioh,  Jennie  Liicas, 
Daniel  Frohman,  Rudolph  Halifax,  Doe,  Henry  E.  Mann, 
Sophie  E.  Mann,  Louie  Lorillard,  L.  J.  Barton,  C.  L.  Clark, 
Eden  Reider,  “  Diamond,”  Ellen  A.  Carpenter,  Emily  J. 
Gregg,  M.  M.  Rand,  Thomas  H.  McMullin. 


April  3ci.— This  is  my  birthday.  I  am  twelve  years  old. 
Mother  says  I  ought  to  keep  a  diary.  I  asked  father 
about  it,  and  he  smiled  and  said  it  would  be  a  fine  thing — 
for  a  week.  I  suppose  he  meant  I  would  get  tired  of  it 
in  a  week.  Perhaps  I  shall,  but  I  am  going  to  try  and 
keep  on  after  I  get  tired,  for  mother  says  tliat  is  the  way 
to  get  things  done.  I  wish  I  had  written  something  about 
what  liappened  every  week  last  year.  I  can  remember 
a  good  many  things.  My  little  brother  Freddy  was  born  ; 
grandmother  died;  Mr.  Wilkins’s  barn  was  struck  by 
lightning  and  burned  down  ;  father  bought  the  wood  lot 
on  the  hill ;  I  caught  a  big  pickerel  in  Weems’s  pond ; 
my  cousin  George  came  from  New  York,  and  .staid  three 
.  weeks,  etc.  I  know  a  good  many  things  happened  that 
I  would  like  to  think  about  again,  if  I  could  only  remem¬ 
ber  them.  Once  in  a  wliile  something  comes  to  mind 
that  liad  been  forgotten  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  almost 
as  pleasant  as  meeting  an  old  friend.  Now  if  I  can  keep 
a  diary  for  a  whole  year,  then  I  may  call  all  such  friends 
'back  again,  just  when  I  please.  They  will  be  like  my 
kite,  which  sometimes  goes  away  almost  up  out  of  sight, 
but  I  can  always  pull  it  in,  if  the  line  don’t  break. 

I  wonder  wliat  father  will  give  me  for  a  birthday  pres¬ 
ent.  Last  year  he  gave  me  my  dog  Jumper.  He’s  a  real 
wide-awake,  lively  fellow',  and  knows  more  than  any 
other  animal  on  the  farm.  He's  a  full  blooded  New¬ 
foundland.  Tliere,  he  is  barking  now — he’s  found  some¬ 
thing,  and  wants  me,  I’m  sure.  I  hope  its  the  wood, 
chuck  I  saw  in  the  clover  lot  yesterday.  Jumper  onme 
near  running  him  into  the  wall  tlien,  but  he  dodged  into 
his  burrow.  I’ll  go  and  see,  and  perhaps  write  some 
more  to”niglit,  if  I  get  time  and  am  not  too  sleepy. 

April  Mh.—l  was  too  tired  and  sleepy  to  write  last 
night.  Jumper  had  the  woodchuck  in  the  wall.  I  took 
away  a  few  stones.  Jumper  dove  into  tlie  hole,  gave  a 
bite  and  a  few  shakes,  and  that  was  the  end  of  Mr.  Wood¬ 
chuck.  I’ll  tan  his  skin  to  make  a  whip  lash  of. — Father 
gave  me  a  pair  of  young  calves  for  my  birthday  present. 
He  says  I  may  have  them  for  oxen  and  break  them  my¬ 
self.  He  will  keep  them  for  the  work  they  will  do.  until 
they  are  six  years  old,  and  then  I  may  have  wliat  they 
will  bring.  Then  I  can  buy  a  gun  and  a  watch,  .and  make 
mother  a  handsome  present,  and  get  some  nice  books. 

I  helped  father  plow  the  oat  field  yesterday.  I  drove 
the  oxen.  It’s  not  very  hard  work,  but  there’s  so  much 
of  it  to  do  in  a  day,  that  it  makes  rne  tired.  I  mean  (o 
break  my  steers  so  tliey  will  plow  without  any  driver.  I 
received  a  letter  from  cousin  George,  yesterday.  He 
says  he  is  ciphering  in  Rule  of  Three.  I  got  almost  to 
it  last  winter,  but  Ldon’t  believe  lean  remember  those 
hard  fractions  all  summer.  George  is  just  my  age.  but  I 
am  stronger  than  he  is.  I  hope  he  will  come  and  see  me 
again  this  summer.  There  goes  the  breakfast  bell, 


New  l*iE*rfes  t«  l»e  Answered. 
No.  210.  Illustrated  Rebus, — Good  advice  for  the  young. 


U.CM 


No.  211.  Illustrated  French  Rebus.— For  students. 

UEms 


Illustrated  Reftus.-— Much  in  little  '  space. 
Mathematical 


No.  212, 

No.  213. 

■oblem. — A  squirrel  car- 
3d  away  nine  ears  of 
irn  from  a  box,  taking 
ree  ears  away  each 
lie.  How  many  times- 
d  he  go  to  the  box  ? 
No.  214.  Enigma.— I 
n  composed  of  21  let- 
rs.  My  4,  1,  6,  10,  5,  16, 
17  is  cultivated  and 
lurishes  in  China.  My  3, 
,  11,  7  occurs  on  the 


% 

within. 


BELOW 


No.  112. 

Mv  18,  15,  12,  2.  15,  19,  9  is  a  very  sad  expression. 
14,  20, 13,.  19  leads  men  to  my  5,  14,  1. 6,  10,  15,  9,  13, 
3,  8,  18,  21.  My  whole  is  celebrated  in  History. 
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The  Pet  Tiam1>. 

“  Mary  had  a  little  lamb,”  thousands  of  girls  and  boys 
will  say  or  think  to  themselves,  as  they  look  upon  this 
pleasant  picture.  That  simple  little  story  in  verse,  which 
we  used  to  read  many  years  ago,  is  the  delight  of  chil¬ 
dren  now,  and  will  be  as  long  as  the 
English  language  lasts.  Why  ?  Be¬ 
cause  there  is  love  in  it.  A  lamb  is  a 
very  lovable  pet.  Its  innocence  and 
playfulness  make  it  a  favorite  with 
all.  One  of  these  creatures  was  many 
years  ago  brought  up  at  the  home¬ 
stead  of  the  writer.  It  was  found 
motherless  and  chilled  in  the  field, 
one  spring  morning.  The  ewe  had 
refused  to  own  it,  and  it  was  then 
adopted  by  two  little  girls  who  soon 
nursed  it  into  a  strong,  and  frolic¬ 
some  playmate.  A  young  puppy  and 
a  kitten  were  being  cared  for  at  the 
same  time,  and  tlie  three  used  to  take 
their  meals  from  the  same  dish,  and 
afterward  made  great  sport  by  their 
playful  pranks  —  scampering  up  and 
down  the  yard,  barking,  bleating, 
mewing,  butting,  scratching  and  bit¬ 
ing,  each  after  its  own  fashion.  The 
final  history  of  the  three  was  some¬ 
what  sad.  “Dick,”  the  lamb,  grew 
large  and  saucy.  Several  times  he 
gave  a  younger  brother  of  the  girls  a 
pretty  severe  drubbing,  butting  him 
without  mercy ;  and  he  was  finally 
turned  into  mutton  by  a  butcher  who 
bought  and  carried  him  away.  Kitty 
died  a  victim  to  experiments  with 
some  drug,  made  by  a  boy  in  the  fam¬ 
ily.  “  Tip,”  the  dog,  grew  to  be  a 
most  useful  farm  assistant.  He  would 
drive  away  or  bring  home  the  cows 
as  well  as  a  boy  could  do,  except  let¬ 
ting  down  the  bars ;  but  no  stray 
cattle  or  swine  would  he  allow  to 
trespass  on  the  premises.  He  was, 
however,  an  inveterate  fighter,  and 
would  attack  any  dog,  no  matter  how 
large,  that  came  near  him.  One  day 
he  “caught  a  Tartar.”  He  challenged 
a  much  stronger  animal  than  him¬ 
self.  and  in  the  battje  which  followed, 
was  so  badly  injured,  that  he  was  kil¬ 
led  by  his  owner  to  put  him  out  of 
misery.  Thus,  one  of  the  pets  perished 
by  misfortune,  the  other  two  suffered  the  penalty  of 
bad  habits,  which  had  grown  out  of  their  youthful  sports. 

Scene  in  a  Mock  Auction  Slaop. 

Our  artist  heard  the  old  cry  of  “  Going  !  going  !  gone  !” 
while  passing  a  store  on  Broadway,  the  other  day,  and 
stepped  in  to  look  on.  Having  his  eyes  well  trained  by 
long  and  careful  use,  he 
soon  saw  that  it  was  a 
mock  auction  shop.  Tire 
auctioneer  was  a  sharp 
looking  man  with  a  brazen 
voice,  and  a  brassy  face, 
selling  a  gold  (brass)watch. 

Nobody  appeared  to  be  buy¬ 
ing  any  thing.  One  man 
was  pretending  to  examine 
a  watch,  but  he  was  only  a 
“  stool  pigeon,”  that  is,  one 
who  makes  believe  pur¬ 
chase,  in  order  to  lead 
others  into  being  swindled. 

Another  of  the  gang  was 
disputing  with  a  not  very 
respectable  looking  young 
woman.  However,  the  auc¬ 
tioneer  did  not  seem  at  all 
discouraged  for  want  of 
customers.  He  talked  and 
hammered  away  as  though 
doing  a  most  lively  trade. 

On  looking  a  little  more 
closely,  our  artist  discover¬ 
ed  something  more.  He 
saw  two  pickpockets  at 
work,  one  of  them  busy  at 
the  pocket  of  a  man  who 
stood  looking  at  a  large  bill  which  said,  “  Beware 
of  pickpockets,”  and  the  other  standing  ready  to  take 
.from  his  companion’s  hand  what  he  might  succeed  in 
stealing.  On  looking  around  he  also  saw  a  policeman 


with  club  in  hand,  standing  close  by,  watching  the  whole 
proceeding,  and  ready  to  pounce  on  the  two  rascals.  This 
was  one  secret  of  the  mock  auctioneers’  trade.  He  was 
trying  to  keep  a  crowd  of  people  together,  while  his  as- 
•sistants  picked  their  pockets,  if  he  himself  could  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  doing  it  by  selling  them  sham  watches  and  jew¬ 


elry.  Below  is  a  sketch  of  the  scene.  The  pickpockets 
and  the  policeman  are  shown,  although  it  may  take  some 
careful  looking  to  see  them.  They  are  no  more  eoncealed, 
however,  than  pickpockets  and  thief  catchers  tisually  are, 
and  we  hope  that  after  studying  out  the  picture,  some  will 
remember  it  when  they  come  to  New  York,  and  keep 
clear  of  mock  auction  shops,  and  “  Beware  of  pickpock¬ 
ets,”  in  a  crowd.  The  old  proverb,  “  Birds  of  a  feather 


SCENE  TN  A  MOCK  AUCTION  SHOP.— A  PUZZLE  PICTUHB. 

flock  together  ”  will  be  found  especially  true  in  this  case. 
“Cheap  jewelry,”  gift  enterprises,  mock  auctions  and  lot¬ 
teries,  pretended  “  Bankrupt  Stocks,”  etc.,  are  generally 
conducted  by  those  whose  company  it  is  safest  to  avoid. 


Wliy  is  tbere  Uniformity  ? 

In  Barnum’s  Museum,  in  this  city,  among  other  curi¬ 
osities,  is  a  bull  having  three  perfect  horns  ;  the  addition¬ 
al  one  grows  straight  out  from  the  center  of  its  forehead. 
In  all  other  respects  the  bull  resembles  other  ordinary 
animals  of  its  kind.  Cases  are  known 
where  horns  have  grown  on  the  heads 
of  men  and  women.  One  such  was 
recently  described  in  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Reporter,  published  in  New 
York.  Many  of  our  readers  may  have 
seen  persons  having  six  fingers  on 
each  hand,  and  six  toes  on  each  foot ; 
there  are  many  such  in  the  world. 
The  Bible  speaks  of  a  race  of  giants 
in  Ancient  Palestine,  who  had  this  pe¬ 
culiarity.  Other  strange  “  freaks  of 
Nature,”  as  they  are  called,  occasional¬ 
ly  appear,  such  as  lambs  with  an  extra 
leg,  or  calves  with  one  head  too  many. 
Among  vegetable  growths  there  are  oc¬ 
currences  not  less  singular.  Not  very 
many  years  since  a  beech  tree  was  ob¬ 
served  whose  branches  all  drooped  like 
those  of  a  weeping  willow.  Cions  from 
this  were  grafted  into  other  frees,  and 
by  this  means  the  w’eeping  beech  was 
propagated,  so  that  now  it  is  for  sale  at 
most  large  nurseries.  Similar  unac¬ 
countable  “  sports  ”  are  found  among 
flowers  and  vegetables  of  almost  every 
variety ;  the  four-leaved  clover  will 
occur  to  many  as  a  common  example. 
Now  to  us,  the  wonder  is  not  that  such 
things  occur,  but  that  they  do  not  take 
place  more  frequently.  Why  is  it  that 
among  the  thousand  million  and  more 
human  beings  on  the  globe,  the  in¬ 
numerable  animals,  and  the  countless 
vegetables,  so  few  are  found  which  do 
not  follow  the  same  general  formation. 
This  is  the  more  worthy  of  thought 
when  we  notice  that  no  two  individ¬ 
uals  of  any  species  are  exactly  alike  in 
all  particulars.  Each  one  has  some 
peculiar  mark  by  which  it  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  evei  y  other  one.  Thus, 
no  two  faces  have  precisely  tiie  same 
shape,  color,  and  expression,  yet  in 
every  one  we  expect  to  find  two  eyes, 
a  nose,  a  mouth,  and  all  in  the  same 
relative  position.  So  with  animals.  The 
different  sheep  in  a  large  flock  may 
each  be  recognized  by  an  experienced  shepherd,  as  each 
has  its  own  peculiarities,  but  not  one  in  ten  thousand 
shows  any  departure  from  the  regular  pattern.  Tlie  same 
thing  is  true  in  all  living  things.  This  is  the  more  won¬ 
derful  when  we  consider  the  great  number  of  processes 
going  on  in  each  individual  body,  by  which  the  different 
parts  of  the  frame  are  built  up.  One  part  of  the  blood 
is  to  furnish  bones,  another  flesh,  other  portions  supply 
nerves,  skin,  hair,nails,  etc., 
etc.  How  few  apparent 
mistakes  are  made  in  the 
complicated  work.  What 
confusion  would  result  if  it 
were  otherwise.  Who  could 
tell  that  what  should  be  a 
finger  nail  might  not  soon 
grow  from  the  end  of  his 
nose ;  or  that  a  tuft  of  hair 
should  not  spring  from  the 
center  of  his  eye,  or  that 
the  bony  substance  might 
not  be  deposited  on  the 
outside,  and  soon  envelop 
him  in  a  shell  like  a  lob¬ 
ster!  What  if  there  were 
uncertainty  as  to  how  ap¬ 
ples  or  peaches  would 
grow,  one  year  showing 
them  on  the  branches,  the 
next  clinging  to  the  roots  of 
the  tree,  like  potatoes  ? 
These  few  illustrations 
from  the  thousands  that 
might  be  found  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  life,  show  as 
plainly  as  any  evidence 
can,  that  an  intelligent  con¬ 
trolling  power  directs  the 
course  of  all  matter,  causing  it  to  conform  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  plan  which  He  has  laid  out,  and  which  He  in  mercy 
as  well  as  wisdom  designs  shall  be  observed  by  all  His 
creation,  thus  preserving  harmony  throughout  all  nature. 
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L0€1£»STITCH  SEWIM  MACHINES. 

Highest  Premium,  Fair  of  American  Institute,  1865. 
CELEBRATED  REVERSIBLE  FEED  MOVEMENT. 
UNIFORM  SELF-AD.JUSTING  TENSION, 

FOUR  SERAltATE  DISTINCT  STITCHES, 

WILL  GATHER  AND  SEW  A  RUFFLE  AT  ONCE. 
OFFICES  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

505  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  ami  97  Cheapside,  London,  England. 
PKSNCIPAIi  AGENCIES. 


UI  Washington-st.,  Boston. 

630  ChestulU  St.,  Philadelphia. 
100  Washington-st.,  Ciiieago. 

26  West  Fourth-st.,  Cincinnati 
43  Public  Square,  Cleveland. 
155  Baltimore-st.,  Baltimore. 

27  North  Peunsylvania-st., 

Indianapolis. 
Cor.  Jeff,  and  Woodward  Av¬ 
enues,  Detroit. 
Ill  Montgomery-st.,  San  Fran- 

872  to  376  Main-st.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

529  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


212  Main-st.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

29  Caile  d'Ollcios,  Havana, 

Cuba. 

272  Court-st.,  Binghamton,N.Y 
J3Lake-st.,  Elmii'a,  N.  Y. 

312  Broad-st.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

6  Union  st..,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
2Y'ates  Block,  E.  Genesee-st., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

- Rochestei'  N.  Y. 

51  North  Fifth-st.,St.Loui3,Mo. 
303  River-st..  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Cor.  Genesee,  Columbia,  and 
Seneca-sts.,  U tica,  N.  Y. 


THE  GREAT  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE- 


REPyCTiOiy  8!^  PRiCi; 

OF  THE 

AMEEIOAN  WATCHES, 

Made  at  WALTHAM,  MASS. 

In  consequence  oi  the  recent  great  decline  in  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  and  all  the  materials  used  iu  tlie  manufacture  of  our 
goods,  and  iu  auticipatiou  of  a  still  further  decline,  ave  have 
reduced  our  prices  to  as  low  a  point  as  tliey  can  be  placed 

"With  Gold  at  Par, 

so  that  no  one  need  hesitate  to  buy  a  watch  now  from  the 
e.vpectatiou  that  it  will  be  cheaper  at  some  future  time.  The 
test  of  ten  years  and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 

More  than  200,000  Watches, 

have  given  our  productions  the  very  highest  rank  among 
timekeepers.  Commencing  witli  the  determination  to  make 
only  thoroughly  e.vcelleut  watches,  our  business  has  steadily 
increased  as  the  public  became  acquainted  with  their  value, 
until  for  months  together,  we  have  been  unable  to  supply 
the  demand.  We  have  repeatedly  enlarged  our  factory 
buildings  until  they  now  cover  over  tiiree  acres  of  ground, 
and  give  accommodation  to  more  than  eight  hundred  work¬ 
men. 

We  are  fully  justifled  in  stating  that  we  now  make  MORE 
THAN  ONE-HALF  OF  ALL  THE  WATCHES  SOLD  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  Tile  different  grades  are  distinguished 
by  the  following  trade  marks  eiigi  aved  on  the  plate : 

1.  “American  W.atch  Co.,”  Waltham,  Mass. 

2.  “Appleton,  Tracy  &  Co.,”  AValtliam,  Mass. 

8.  “P.  S.  Bartlett,”  Waltham,  Mass. 

4.  “  Wm.  Ellery.” 

5.  OUR  L.ADIES’  W.VTCII  of  first  qu.ality  is  named  “  Ap¬ 

pleton,  Tracy  &  Co.,”  Waltham,  Mass. 

6.  Our  next  quality  of  Ladies’  Watch  is  named  “  P.  S. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


(flt.iPB8  «  Wll 


a  nety  work  ou 


Tl'ie  CAiltrii'e  of  LRe 

NATIVE  GfRAPE, 

AND 

MANUFACTURE]  OF  AMEHICAN 

WnSTES. 

riaiidsoinely  Illustrated. 

A  PRACTICAL  BOOK  FOR  PRACTICAL  MEN, 

BY  GEO.  HUSMANN, 

of  Missouri. 

12iuo.  Cloth,  Extra.  $1.50  post-jiaid. 

E.  k  F.  W.  WOODWARD, 


FfSEMIL'M 


ESl^estio 

495  Mroadway,  Mew  York. 


The  Best  Children’s  Paper  in  America. 


A  Fh'st-CIas.-*  Monthly  Papor,  of  1C 
Pages,  for  HOYS  and  blKLS* 

$1.00  a  Tear  ia  advasce. 


Specimen  Copy  aent  tor  Ten  Centa. 
Address, 

ALFRED  L.  SEWELL, 
Publisher,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Forney’s  Philadelphia  Daily  Press  says  of  it.  “The  Lit¬ 
tle  CoKPOKAL  Is  destined  to  become  the  gre;it  children’s 
paper  of  America.” 

'The  Little  Coepoeal  Is  the  most  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  monthly  in  the  Union.— Louisville  Democrat. 


The  Little  Coepokal  is  universally  admitted  to  he  the 
best  juvenile  paperuowiuexistence.— Dubuque  Daily  Times. 

It  is  the  cleverest  thing  of  its  kind  yet  realized  iu  Ameri- 
ioa.— Roxbury  (Mass.)  Journal. 

After  a  careful  examination,  we  can  clicerfunv  sav  of  The 
Little  Corpoeai.,  that  it  deserves  all  the  praise  that  lias 
been  lavished  upon  it  by  tlic  press  everywhere.— Philadel¬ 
phia  Episcopal  Recorder. 

The  liitHe  Corpoi-al  for  one  vear  will  do  your 
children  more  good  than  a  Quarter’s  'Schooling. 


We  favor  the  reader  with 
a  cut  of  a  pure  Italian 
Queen  Bee,  from  a  breed¬ 
er  of  Italian  Bees,  who 
assures  us  was  taken  from 
»a  Queen  imported  from 
Ital)',  for  price  of  Queens 
Address  K.  P.  KIDDER, 
The  Apicnlturist,  Burlington,  Vt. 

'  N.B.— -Vll  persons  are  forbidden 
under  the  penalty  of  the  Law  to  copy  this  exit,  as  it  is  copy 
righted. 


laABOR-SAVIM®-  SOAP. 

This  Soap  is  made  from  clean  and  pure  materials,  contains 
no  adulteration  of  any  kind,  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate 
fabric,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  woolens,  which  will  not 
shrink  after  being  washed  with  tliis  Soap.  It  may  be  used  in 
hard  or  salt  water.  It  will  remove  paint,  grease,  tar  and 
stains  of  all  kinds.  One  pound  warranted  equal  to  two 
pounds  of  ordinary  family  soap.  Directions  sent  with  each 
bar  for  making  three  gallons  naudsome  soft  soap  from  one 
pound  of  this  Soap.  Each  bar  Is  wrapped  in  a  circular  con- 
ttHulng  full  directions  for  use,  printed  in  English  and  Ger¬ 
man.  Ask  your  grocer  for  “  B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Soap,”  and  take 
no  other. 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington-st.,  N.  T. 

•H-  OVE,  COURTSHIP,  and  MARRIED  LIFE.— 
Whom  to  Marry,  When  to  Marry,  and  Whom  not  to  Mar¬ 
ry  ,  Likes  and  Dislikes ;  Adaptation ;  Right  Age  to  Marry : 
Marrying  Cou.sins;  Jealousy,  its  Cause  and  Cure;  Useittl 
Hints  to  both  Married  and  Single;  with  Physiognomy,  Eth¬ 
nology,  Physiology,  and  Psychology,  in  the  PHRENOLOG- 
KAL  JOURNAL  for  1866.  New  volume.  Only  S2.00  a  year. 

FOWLER  &  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


•  Bartlett,”  Waltliam,  Mass.  Tliese  watclies  are  fur- 

nislied  in  a  great  variety  of  sizes  and  styles  of  cases. 

Tlie  American  \Vatch  Co.,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  authorize  us 
to  state  that  without  distinction  ot  trade  marks  or  price, 
ALL  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THEIR  FACTORY 
ARE  FULLY  WARRANTED  ^ 
to  he  the  best  time  keepers  of  their  class  ever  made  In  this 
or  any  other  country.  Buyers  should  remember  tliat  unlike 
the  guarantee  of  a  foreign  maker  wlio  can  never  he  reached, 
tills  warrantee  is  good  at  all  times  against  the  Company  or 
their  agents,  and  tliat  if  after  the  most  thorough  trial,  any 
watcli  sliould  prove  defective  in  any  particular,  it  may  al¬ 
ways  be  exclianged  for  anotlier.  As  tlie  American  Watclies 
made  at  Waltham,  are  for  sale  by  dealers  generally  tbrougU- 
out  the  country,  wo  do  not  solicit  orders  for  single  watclies. 

CAUTION.— The  public  are  cautioned  to  buy  only  of  re¬ 
spectable  dealers.  All  persons  solliug  counterfeits  will  be 
prosecuted. 

ROBBINS  &  APPLETON, 

AGENTS  FOE  THE  AMERICAN  WATCH  COMPANY, 
183  BRO.IUWA'S',  MJW-TOKK. 


The  Pioneeb  Est.u!lish5ient.— Ih  1846  the  manufacture 
of  Melodeons,  Organs,  &c.,  was  commenced  iu  the  #ty  of 
Buffalo.  At  that  time,  hut  few  reed  instruments,  compara¬ 
tively,  were  manufactured  in  the  United  States  or  Europe. 
And  tliese  were  of  so  imperfect  and  clumsy  construction, 
that  they  found  hut  little  favor  witli  the  music  loving  public. 
Since  tlie  commencement  of  the  manufacture  of  Prince  & 
Co.’s  instruments  over  40,000  have  been  put  in  use,  iucluding 
from  the  Singing  Teaciicrs’  Mclodeon,  up  to  tiie  splendid 
Automatic  (,'rgan  for  tlie  Parlor,  or  tlie  magnificent  Organ 
Melodeon  for  the  Ciutreh.  Over  39  difl'erent  styles  are  made 
by  Prince  &  Co.,  varying  in  price  from  fifty-two  dollars  to 
one  tliousand  dollars  eacli.  A  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  has 
just  been  issued,  which  is  mailed  free  ot  expense  to  all  ad¬ 
dressing  Prince  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


USING  B.  T.  BABBITT’S 


Fare  CeiaceHatratecl 

OB 

READY  SO.\P  'MAKER, 

Warranted  double  the  strength  of  common  Potash,  and  su¬ 
perior  to  any  otlier  saponilier  or  ley  iu  tlie  market.  Put  up 
in  cans  of  1  pound,  2  pounds,  pounds.  C  pounds,  and  12 
pounds,  with  full  directions  in  Kitgllsli  and  German  for 
making  Hard  and  Soft  Soap.  One"  pound  will  make  13 
gallons  of  Soft  Soap.  No  lime  is  required.  Consumers 
will  find  this  tlie  clieapest  Potash  in  market. 

B.  'I'.  BABBITT, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66.  67  63,  69,  70,72,  and  74  Washington-st.,  N.  Y. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S 


STABS  TEA  ST  I»®WI>E5g. 

IJght  Biscuit  or  any  kind  of  Cake  may  he  made  with  this 
“Yeast  Powder”  in  i5  minutes.  Ko  shortening  isrequired 
when  sweet  milk  is  used. 

Nos.  G-1  to  74  Washington-st.,  New-York. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S 

KEST  MEIBICII^AE  SAEEBBATIJ^, 


Broad  made  with  this  Saleratus  contains,  when  baked, 
nothing  hut  common  salt,  water  and  flour.  Nos.  01,  65,  66,  67, 
63,  69,  70,  72  and  74  Washingtou-st.,  New  York. 


i*l7bl,ish[e:k,s, 

Fjerk  How,  M.  Y. 
Woodward’s  CJosasatry  IIobbbcs, 

A  now,  practical,  and 
original  work,  Illustrated 
with  122  Designs  and  Plans 
of  Houses  of  moderate 
cost.  Including  stables  and 
out-buildings,  with  a  cliap- 
ter  on  the  construction  of 
BALLOON  FRAMES. 
Price,  $1.50,  post-paid. 

Woodward’s  Gi’aperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings. 

GO  designs  and  plans.  Price  $1.50,  post-paid. 

TIIE  HOUSE _ V  New  Manual  of  Rural  Architec¬ 

ture  ;  or,  IIow  to  Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables  and  Out 
Buildings  of  all  kinds ;  witli  a  chapter  ou  Churches  and 
School-Houses.  Cloth,  $1.50,  post-27akl. 

TIIE  GAilOEIff. — A  New  Manual  of  Practical 
Horticulture ;  or.  How  to  Cultivate  Vegetables,  Fruits  and 
Flowers;  with  a  chapter  ou  Ornaraeiital  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
Cloth,  $1.00,  ijost-paid. 

THE  PAILM— A  New  Manual  of  Practical  Agri¬ 
culture;  or,  How  to  Cultivate  all  the  Field  Crops;  with 
an  Essay  on  Farm  Management,  etc.  Cloth,  $1.00,  p/ost-paid, 

THE  B.lKJY-T.YIiH.— A  New  Manual  of  Cattle, 
Horse  and  Sheep  Husbandry  ,;  or.  How  to  Breed  .and  Rear 
the  various  species  of  Domestic  Animals.  Cloth. $l,7Jos(-iJ<zic(. 
GEO.  E.  &  F.  "W.  AVOODWARD,  Publishers, 

37  Park  Row,  New  York. 

DE  LA  VERNES  S5JLP1IFR  BELLWS, 

for  the  prevention  of  Mildew.  Price  $3.50  delivered  to  Ex¬ 
press. 

GEO.  E.  &  P.  W.  WOOOWARO, 
Puhlisliers,  37  Park-Row,  New  York. 

THE 

A  Monthly  Magazine  for 
eveiy  one  who  has  a  grape 
vine,  a  city  j'ard,  an  acre  lot, 
a  garden,  a  vineyard,  an 
m-chard,  a  country-seat,  a 
.  arm,  who  has  a  house  to 
build,  out-buildings  to  erect, 
or  a  home  to  beautify. 

Splendidly  illustrated  with 
designs  and  plans  and  all  new 
fruits,  flowers,  etc. 

1866— Two  Hollars  and  Fifty  Cents;  1865, 
bound  and  post-jAaid,  and  1806 — S5.00. 

Address  GEO.  E.  &  F.  W.  WOOD  WARD, 

PUBLISHEBS  AND  DEALKBS  IN 

Agricultural  and  Arcliitectaral  Publications, 

37  Park-Kow,  New-York. 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

Tiie  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  Iransactlons  for  a  month,  ending 
May  15,  ISee,  and  the  exports  of  Breadstuffs  from  this 
port  thus  far,  since  Jtinuary  1: 

1.  TltaXSACTIOXS  AT  TIIE  XEW-YOKK  MARKETS. 

Ueoeipts.  Flour.  Wieat.  Corn.  line.  Barley.  OaU. 

2.5 days  (/ii.vm’tli.153.000  5.500  00,000  ],400  107,000  34,000 

24  days  ta.s«iu’tli.  167,500  0,800  58,000  4,100  134,000  117,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley. 

35  days  i/iis  month,  438.000  1,561.000  1,245.000  20.4,000  9.5,000 

24  days  test  moiitli,  218,500  399,000  1,418.000  137,000  374,000 

4S.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Keceii'Ts.  Flour.  Wheal.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

3,5  days  1866 . 153.000  5,500  69,000  1,400  107,000  34,000 

24  days  1865 . 339,000  22,700  153,000  2,600  67,000  197,000 

Sales,  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley. 

23  days  1866  .  438,000  1,561,000  1,245,000  208,000  95,000 

24  days  1865 .  249,000  635,000  272,000  8,500  61,000 

3>  Exports  from  New-York,  January  1  to  .1/ay  14  : 

„  ,  Flour,  ■Wheat,  Corn,  Rve,  Cats, 

ISnS .  354,0.50  109,.467  2,100,516  171,836  676,020 

1883  .  439,003  219,946  149,707  141  24,915 

Cur.RF.NT  Wholesale  Prices. 


Price  op  Gold . 

Flour— Super  to  lixtra  St; 
Super  to  Extra  Southern.. 


April  IG. 


May  16. 


Superfine  Western .  _  . 

Kye  Flour .  4  25 

Corn  .Meal.  . 

IVuE.vT— All  kinds  of  Wliite. 

All  kinds  of  Ked  and  Amber. 

Corn— Yellow  . 

Mixed . . . 

O  ATS— W  estern . 

State . 

It  YE . 

Barley . 

Hay— Bale  100  a . 

Loose . 

Str.aw,  ^  100  B . 

Cotton— Middlings,  ^  B _ 

Hops— Crop  of  1865, 79  B . 

Featuep.s— Live  Geese,  59  B. 
Seeh- Clover,  ^  B  . 


Fla.x,  bushel . 

Sugar- Brown,  79  b  . 

Mol.asses,  Cuba,  ^gl  . 

CorrEE—Itio,(Gold  price)?)  B 
Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c..#B. 

Seed  Leaf,  79  B . 

Wool— D  mesticFleece,?)B. 

Domestic,  pulled,  lb .  30 

California,  unwashed,.. 

Tallow.  ?1  b  . 

Oil  Cake— 73  4011 . 

Pork— .Mess,  ?l  barrel.. 

Prime,  79  barrel  .  21  25 

Beef— Plain  mess . 

Laud,  in  liarrels,  ?1  B., . 
Butteu-IV estern,  ?)  B. 

State,  79  B . 10 

Cheese .  16 

Beans—'#  bushel .  1  25 

Peas— Canada.  #  bushel .  1  20 

Eggs— irresh,  #  dozen .  26 

Poultry— Fowls, .?)  B .  27 

Turkey.s,  #  lb  .  27 

Potatoes— Mercers,  79bbl...  2  50 

Peach  Blows,  #  barrel .  2  75 

Buckeyes— New,  #  barrel....  175 
Apples— 79  barrel .  2  00 
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Gold  has  risen  to  ISO.'j,  influenced  by  the  less  favorable 

financial  and  commercial  advices  from  Europe _ The 

breadstuff  trade  has  been  quite  animated,  during  the  past 
month.  Reports  of  the  deficiency  of  sound  wheat  of  last 
year’s  growth,  and  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  poor  ap¬ 
pearance  and  prospects  of  the  growing  crop  of  winter 
grain,  have  led  to  heavy  purchases  of  flottr  and  vvlieat  in 
all  the  leading  markets  of  the  country  at  rapidly  advanc¬ 
ing  prices.  .V  very  considerable  portion  of  the  business 
of  the  nioiuli  was  on  speculative  account.  The  regular 
trade  inquiry,  however,  has  been  good,  and  has  tended  to 
strengthen  confidence  in  the  upward  course  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Toward  the  close,  the  extreme  buoyancy  was  not 
maintained,  as  many  of  tlie  speculative  holders,  eager  to 
realize,  were  disposed  to  make  some  concessions  to  buy¬ 
ers.  The  latter  are  less  inclined  to  operate,  as  they  anti¬ 
cipate  an  early  reaction,  which  will  enable  them  to  buy 
on  more  favoratile  terms.  The  current  receipts  are  very 
liglit,  and  stocks  liere  are  tliminisliing  gradually.  The 
resumption  of  inland  navigation  lias  not  tliiis  far  added 
to  the  available  supplies.  Corn  has  been  freely  offered 
at  easier  rates,  wliich  has  led  to  a  levival  of  tiie  export 
demand,  and  tlie  market  closes  more  firmly.  Tliere  lias 
been  a  livelier  business  in  Rye,  Barley,  and  Oats  at,  liow- 

ever,  irregular  prices - Provisions  iuive  been  more 

souglit  after,  mainly  on  speculative  account,  and  Hog 
products  liave  advanced.  Beef  lias  been  also  quoted 
firmer.  Butter  and  Ciieese  iiave  declined,  under  more 

liberal  arrivals - Colton  fell  off  materially  early  in  the 

month,  under  very  unfavorable  advices  from  England, 
but  closes  firmly,  witli  a  fair  inquiry.  Tlie  stock  now 
liere  is  about  160,000  bales. . .  ."Wool  iias  been  in  more  de¬ 
mand,  and  tliongli  prices  have  not  advanced,  tlie  market 
closes  in  favor  of  sellers.  There  is  now  some  disposition 
to  purcliase  on  speculation,  in  anticipation  of  a  rise  in 
prices....  Hay,  Siraw,  and  Hops,  have  been  active  and 

steady - Seeds  in  less  request,  closing  irregularly  ... 

Tobacco  dull,  but  without  material  cliange  in  price. 

'VoE-lc  Iiive  Stoclc 

Beef  Cattle,— The  supply,  for  a  inonili  past,  has  been 


good,  and  on  May  Tth  very  large,  reaching  nearly  7000. 
With  a  full  demand,  owing  to  the  cold  weather  wliich 
has  increased  tlie  consumption  of  meat,  and  prevented 
the  usual  catcli  of  shad,  prices  have  been  well  maintain¬ 
ed.  The  sales  to-day  are  10c(n)17c  per  lb.  estimated 
dressed  weight  for  really  good,  first  quality  of  cattle;  a 
few  extras  17Xc®lSo  ;  medium  to  common  locfSHc  ; 

poor  to  worst  . 3Si!c!i  Cows  have 

increased  in  value  a  little  recently,  owing  to 
liglit  receipts  and  increased  demand.  Medium  to  good 
'$55f5)$6o  :  good  to  first  quality  $70®$80  ;  extras  $8o®$90; 
an  occasional  fancy  animal  at  $93(<x)$100  and  upward  ;  in¬ 
ferior  $5(lffi$40,  witli  a  few  bad  ones  at  $35(®$30 _ 

■Veal  Calves,  two  and  tliree  weeks  ago,  were  over¬ 
abundant  and  prices  much  depressed.  La.st  week  and 
to-day,  with  .somewliat  lighter  receipts,  prices  are  firmer. 
Very  good  and  extra  calves  sell  at  9c®10>4c  per  Jb.  live 

weight;  good  to  common  8;^cfS)7‘7c  ;  poor  7o(a)6c _ 

Slieep  and  Iiaiiiljs— Receipts  fair,  and  prices  very 
cliangeable  from  week  to  week.  Last  week  they  were 
very  low  ;  to-day  good  sheared  sheep  sell  at 
per  lb.  live  weight ;  medium  and  common  7c(a)6c.  Spring 
lambs  are  arriving  freely  and  sell  at  $4i®$6  each,  or  12cfa) 
16c  per  ib _ Sjivo  Hogs,— Receipts  liave  been  unusu¬ 

ally  large  for  llie  season,  and  prices  variable.  To-day 
Western  corn-fed  sell  at  103^c(®101<fc  per  lb.  live  weight. 


general  premiums. 

ONE  MONTH 


yet  remains  for  all  who  want  any  of  the  general  premiums 
in  the  table  below,  to  secure  them.  During  May  several 
entirely  new  lists  have  been  made  up,  and  many  lists 
under  way  have  been  filled.  A  thousand  others  can  do  tlie 
same  tills  montli.  We  have  many  partially  completed 
lists  on  our  Premium  Record,  waiting  for  a  few  more 
names  only.  With  the  six  numbers  of  this  volume  to 
show  what  this  paper  is,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  se¬ 
cure  subscribers.  We  have  not  room  to  describe  the  pre¬ 
miums  which  are  all  aery  good,  but  will  send  a  full 
Bescriptivo  Sliee4  free  to  all  desiring  it.  As  it  is 
too  late  to  send  grape  vines  now,  we  will  send  premiums 
5  and  6  next  autumn,  if  they  are  secured  tliis  inontli. 


[Only  for  May  and  June,  1866.] 

^ipecijal . listra 

PREMIUMS 

FOR 

One  Subscriber. 

Everybody  enn  g-ef  owe  of  'I'iaeso. 

One  Hundred  Tliousand  Subscribers  was,  until  recently, 
our  liigliesl  aim,  but  tliat  point  was  easily  secured  some¬ 
time  ago,  and  we  are  going  so  rapidly  towards  1 50,000 
that  we  have  set  that  down  as  the  figure  for  this 
i^uarter  Century  t'^olume.  We  intended  to 
make  it  a  superior  volume,  and  tlie  general  testimony  of 
our  readers  is,  that  this  is  being  splendidly  accomplished. 
Tlie  first  six  numbers  contain  2-iO  pages,  inslead  of  the 
standard  192,  and  the  engravings  are  certainly  large, 
beautiful  and  instructive,  while  so  far  Ihey  count  up  near¬ 
ly  260,  large  and  small.  The  cliaracter  and  style  of  many 
of  these  engravings  is  scarcely  equaled  by  any  of  tlie 
Illustrated  Journals  -in  the  Country.  Well,  why  should 
not  tlie  cultivators  of  our  country  liave  a  beautiful  and 
tasteful  journal,  as  well  as  a  practical  one. — We  tliink  our 
readers  will  agree  tliat  the  reading  matter  has  been 
valuable  so  far. — We  mean  to  make  tlie  rest  rf  tlie 
volume  at  least  equally  valuable.  Do  we  say  too  much 
then,  in  asserling  by  advertisement  or  otherwise,  (hat  this 
251h  volume  will  be  abundantly  worth  the  small  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  to  every  one  who  can  be  informed  of  its  char¬ 
acter  and  persuaded  to  subscribe  for  it  ? 

But  about  the  150,000  subscribers.  A  single  name 
more  from  eacli  of  a  small  part  of  our  present  readers 
will  do  tlie  work.  The  paper  will  pay  tliose  induced  to 
take  it.  Will  the  reader  please  send  one  of  these  names  ? 

As  nil  acknowledgement  of  any  such  favors,  we  propose 
to  send  one  of  tlie  following  books  (wfiiiohever  may  be  de¬ 
sired)  to  any  one  who  will  forward  the  name  and  pay  of 
one  subscriber  for  tills  volume.  (Tills  is  only  for  names 
received  between  May  Island  June  30lli— none  before  or 
after — and  we  can  only  send  to  those  wlio  specify  wliicli 


We  omit  2,  3,  4,  and  8,  as  it  is  too  late  to  use  tliem. 

Table  of  Preniinnis  aud 'fferins,  1“.^  'Qtp.  '2^ 
Por  Volume  25.  §2. 

Open  to  all--Xo  Competition,  | 

Xame^  of ■  Premium  Articleis.  .1 _ 

1— Good  Books— terms  heJoio* . 

5—  Iona  Grape  Vines  (1*^  of  No.  1)  .. 

6—  Concord  Granc  Vinos  (100  of  No.  1)  ...^12 

9— Bowninir’s  Landsenpe  Gardening . $0 

10— American  Cyclopedia  ...  .  . $S0 

l‘4“-Worcester’s  Great  Illustrat'd  Dictionary$12 


13— Any  back  Volume  1 

14:— Any  Two  back  Volumes  do 


15—  Any  Three  do 

16—  Any  Four  do 

17—  Any  Five  do 

18—  Any  Six  do 

19—  Any  Seven  do 
30— Any  Kitrlit  do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


$7 

Sgg  $8 


2l-Vols.  XVI  to  XXIV  ,  ,  _ 

23—  Tlie  Comity  Election,  Steel  Plate  Col’cLSlO 

24 —  Halt  in  the  tVoocls  do  do...  .  ?10 

25—  'Mortou'sbest  No.  5  Gold  I’en,  Silver  CaseijSt 

29—  Best  Family  Clotlies-Wringer . jilO 

.30— Dotj-’s  tVasfiimi  Macliine . S12 

31— Tea  Set  (Best  Silver  Plated) . $50 

43—  Sewing  Machine  (Grover  <£  Baker) _ $55 

44—  Sewing  Machine  (Florence) . $63 

,32— Sewing  Macliine,  (Wlieelcr  it 'Wilson). .$55 

33—  Sewing  Macliine  (Wilcox  &.  Gibbs) . .$55 

34- -Se\ving  Macliine  (Elias  Howe) . $60 

3.5— Molodeou  (Best  Four  Octave) .  $67 

30—  Melodeou  (Best  Five  Octave) . $112 

37— Piano,  7-Octave  (Steinway  &  Sons) _ $600 

.38— Barometer  (Woodruff’s  Mercurial)...  .$12 

39—  Barometer  (Woodruff’s  Mercurial) . $18 

40—  The  .-tinuirius.  or  Water  Tlirowcr . $lt 

41—  Buckeye  Mowing  Macliine  No.  2 . $125 

42—  Allen’s  Patent  Cylinder  Plow . .$'10 


9-1 

65 

40 

338 

65 

20 

26 

.32 

S3 

44 

58 

0-1 

72 

60 

60 

32 

5S 

65 

240 

270 

210 

270 

270 

290 

300 

450 

liiOO 

70 

95 

65 

ISO 

iOO 


[7^  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  of 
the  articles  in  this  Fremium  hist.  The.  Bremiums,  1, 
and  13  to  25,  are  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States  and  Territories,  free  of  all  charges.  The  other 
articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving 
the  manufactory  of  each,  pfir  Every  article  offered  is 
vmrrantcd  nev>  and  of  the  very  best  manufacture. 


*  Promiimr  1. —  Good  Books.— Any  person  sending  25  or 
more  subscribers,  may  select  Books  from  the  list  on  next 
page,  to  tlio  amount  of  10  cents  for  each  name  sent  at 
$1 :  or  to  tiie  amount  of  30  cents  for  eacli  name  sent 
at  tlie  (ten)  club  price  of  $1.'20  each:  or  to  tlie  amouul  of  60 
cents  for  eacli  name  at  $1.50.  Tliis  is  only  for  clubs  of  25  or 
more.  The  Books  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid  by  us. 


book  is  wanted  for  each  name.)  Tlie  books,  one  for  each 
subscriber,  will  be  delivered  at  our  office,  or  sentyree 
(post-paid)  wlierever  desired.  Ofcour.se  two  names  will 
be  acknowledged  by  any  two  books  desired,  three  books 
for  three  names,  anr}  so  on.  These  names  can  not  count 
in  the  general  premium  list  (on  page  169).  That  list  will 


also  be  continued  to  June  30. 

**#■**.  *  -x-  *  * 

Premiums  (Post-paid.)  For  all  of  ISGG — $1.50. 

A  — Tlie  Rural  Annual  for  1866 . For  One  Subscriber 

IS  — The  Rural  Register  for  1866.  ..For  One  Subscriber 

C  — American  Bird  Fancier . For  One  Subscriber 

B  — American  Rose  Culturist . For  One  Subscriber 

E  —Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier . For  One  Subscriber 

E  — Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper's) . r’or  One  Subscriber 

G  — Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist. .  .For  One  Subscriber 

H — Flax  Culture,  Complete . For  One  Subscriber 

I  —Hop  Culture,  Complete . For  One  Subscriber 

IS —Onion  Culture,  Coui|ilete . For  One  Subscriber 

TL  — Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . For  One  Subscriber 

M — Ricliardson  on  llie  Dog .  For  One  Subscriber 

N  — Tobacco  Culture,  Complete . For  One  Subscriber 

X-  *  ^  *  *  *  *  X  *  X 


The  above  are  all  neatly  bound  in  colored  paper  covers. 
The  Rxiral  Annual  and  Rural  Register  are  wauled  iii 
every  family.  Tlie  eleven  otlicrs  :ire  eacli  wanted  by  a 
large  class.  Tlie  books  on  Flax,  Hops,  Onion,  and 
Tobacco  Culture,  arc  theies/  works  on  tliese  several  sub- 
jocls  timt  ever  liave  been  produced,  and  are  very  valuable 
to  every  one  growing  (lie  smallest  quantity  of  any  one  of 
tliese  crops.  See  furtlier  descriplioiis  of  tiie  above  books, 
in  the  list  on  pages  201,  202,  203.  We  have  electrotype 
and  stereotype  plates  of  all  tliese  works,  and  can  supply 
all  collies  called  for. 

Here  tlien  is  an  opportunity  for  everybody  who  desires 
one  or  more  of  these  to  get  tiiem  without  expense,  by 
simply  soliciting  the  suhscriplioii  of  a  neiglibor  or  ac¬ 
quaintance.  The  back  numbers  of  tliis  volume  of  the 
Agriculturist,  of  wliich  new  editions  are  printed  as  need¬ 
ed,  will  be  sent  to  all  subscribers,  as  soon  as  tlie  names  are 
received,  and  tlie 'premium  books  will  be  piomptly  sent  to 
tlie  address  given  for  them. 
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BOOKS  BOB  FABMEBS  and  OTHEBS 


[For  sale  at  tlie  OtBce  of  the  Agriculturist,  or  they  will  be 
forwarded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 


Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Ilural  Architecture . 

Allen's  (11.  L.)  American  Farm  Book . 

Allen's  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals . 

American  Bird  Fancier . 

American  Rose  Culturlst . 

American  liVeeds  and  Useful  Plants . . 

Art  of  Saw  Filing _ (Holly) . 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden . 

Beecher’s  (H.  Fruit,  Flowers  and  Farming  . . 

Bemeut’s  Poulterer’s  Companion . . . 

Beinent’s  Rabbit  Fancier . 

Boston  Machinist  (W.  Fitzgerald) . 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy . 

Bridgeinan’s  Fruit  Cultivator’s  Manual . 

Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant . 

Bridgemau’s  Kitchen  Garden  Instructor . 

Bridgeman’s  Florist’s  Guide . 

Brandt’s  Age  of  Horses  (English  or  German) . 

Breck's  New  Book  of  Flowers . 

Browne’s  Field  Book  of  Manures . 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory . 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . 

Burr’s  "Vegetables  of  America .  . . 

Burr’s  Garden  'Vegetables . 

Canary  Birds,  paper  50'cents . cloth — 

Carpenters  and  Joiners’ HandBook.. (Holly) . 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide . 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener . . . 

Cole’s  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book . 

Cole’s  'Veterinarian . . . 

Colman’s  Agriculture . 

Cotton  Planters’  Manual  (Turner) . 

Country  Life,  by  K.  M.  Copeland . 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor . 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  American  Cattle  Doctor . 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual . 

Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper’s) . paper,  30c.... cloth.. 

Downings’s  Country  Houses  . 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening  (new  Edition) . 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences . 

Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America . 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 

Elliott’s  W estern  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide . 

Farmer’s  Barn  Book . 

Flax  Culture . . 

Field's  (Tliomas  ’W.)  Pear  Culture . 

Fisli  Culture . . 

Flint  (Cliarles  L.)  on  Grasses . 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming . 

Flora’s  Interpreter  and  Fortune  Flora  (Mrs.  Hale) . 

Frank  Forrester’s  Complete  Manual  for  Young  Sports¬ 


men _ 8  vo . 

Frank  Forrester’s  Fish  and  Fishing . qto _ 

Frank  Forrester’s  Field  Sports  ..  2vols _ qto, 


French’s  Farm  Drainage . 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist . 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist . 

Goodale’s  Principles  of  Breeding . 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol . 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow . 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . 

Husmann’s  Grapes  &  Wine . 

Hall's  (.Miss)  American  Cookery . 

Haraszthy’s  Grape  Culture,  &c . 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  plain . 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  colored  plates. 

Hatfield's  American  House  Carpenter . 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers . 

Holly’s  Country  Seats . 

Hop  Culture . 

How  to  Buy  a  Farm  and  Where  to  Find  One . 

High  Farming  Without  Manure . . 

Insect  Enemies  of  Fruit  Trees.  (Trimble) . 

Jenning’s  Horse  Training  Made  Easy . 

Jennings  on  Cattle . 

Jennings  on  Swine  and  Poultry . 

Jenning’s  on  the  Horae  and  his  Diseases . 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

Johnson’s  (Prof.  S.  W.)  Essays  on  Manures . 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening . 

Klippart’s  Land  Drainage . 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee  . 

Loudon’s  (^Downing’s)  Ladies’ Flower  Garden . 

Leuchar’s  Howto  Build  Hot-houses . 

Liebig’s  Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry . 

Liebig’s  Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry . .' . 

Llnsley’s  (D.  C.)  Morgan  Horses  . -. . . 

Lippincott’s  Gazetteer  of  the  World  (New  Ed.) . 

Manual  of  Agriculture  by  G.  Emerson  and  C.  L.  Flint. 

ilavhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  JIanagement . . 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers . 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  . 

New  Clock  and  Watch  Maker’s  Manual . 

McMahon’s  American  Gardener . 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  foot . 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd . 

My  Farm  of  Edgnwood . 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview . 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . 

Onion  Culture  . . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres  (bound)  60c . (paper) 

Pardee  on  Str.a wherry  Culture . 

Parlor  Gardener,  by  C.  J.  Randolph . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose . 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Roses . 

Phantom  Bouquet,  or  Skeleton  Leaves  . 

Phenomena  of  Plant  Life,  (Leo.H.  Grlndon) . 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  keening  , .  (new.) . 

guincyjIHon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle . •... 

abbit  Fancier . 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden . 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden . 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper  30  cents . cloth 

Rand’s  Garden  Flowers . 

Rural  Affairs _ (bound) _ 4  Vols _ each. . 

Rural  Annual  (by  Jos^h  Harris) . 

Rural  Register  (by  J.  J.  Thomas) . 

Saunder’s  Domestic.  Poultry  (new),  .paper,  40  c.  .bound 
Saxton’s  Farmers’  Library.  .3  Vols.  cloth  8  50.  .morocco 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book . 

Shepherd’s  own  Book . 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry . 

Skillful  Housewife  . 

Stewart’s  (Johni  Stable  Book . 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner . 

Strong’s  Grape  Culture . 

Ten  Acres  Enough . 

Tenny’s  Natural  History,  Zoology . 

The  tireat  West, . 

'The  Barn  Yard . 

The  Farm . 

The  Garden . 


$  1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
SO 
30 
1  75 
75 
1  75 

1  50 

2  00 
30 
75 

1  60 
75 
2  00 
75 
75 
50 
1  75 
1  50 

1  50 
1  00 
5  00 

2  50 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 

4  00 
1  50 

5  00 
1  50 
1  50 

1  25 
60 

8  00 

6  50 

2  50 

3  00 
5  00 

75 
1  50 
1  50 
50 
1  -25 

1  25 

2  50 
.  2  50 

1  50 


3  00 
5  50 

7  50 
1  50 
1  50 

20 
1  25 

4  00 
1  25 

75 
1  50 
1  25 

5  00 

4  00 

5  00 

3  50 
1  75 

4  50 
40 

1  75 
35 

8  00 
1  25 
1  75 
1  75 
1  75 
1  75 
1  25 

1  25 

2  00 

1  .50 

2  00 
2  00 
1  50 

50 
1  75 
1  50 
10  00 

1  50 
3  50 

8  50 
90 

1  20 

2  00 

2  .50 
75 

1  75 
1  75 
1  25 
75 
20 
30 
75 
1  00 

1  50 

3  00 

2  00 
1  00 

60 
1  50 
1  25 
S3 
1.50 
1  00 
1  00 
3  60 
60 
3  00 

1  50 
25 
30 
75 

9  50 
75 

2  25 
2  00 

75 
1  50 
30 

3  00 
1  .50 
3  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 


The  House . 

The  Dog,  by  Dinks,  Mayhew  and  Hutchinson,  edited  by 

Frank  Forrester,  1  vol _ 8  mo . 

The  Dead  Shot ;  or,  Sportman's  Complete  Guide,  bj' 

Frank  Forrester . 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals . 

Tobacco  Culture  . . . 

Todd’s  (S.  E.)  Young  Farmer’s  Manual . 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . 

Villas  and  F.arm  Cottages,  (Cleaveland  and  Backus).. . 

AVarder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens . 

AVatson's  American  Home  Garden . 

Wax  Flowers  (Art  of  Making). . . — 

Wet  Daj's  at  Edgewood .  . 

AA’etherell  on  the  Manufacture  of  Vinegar . 

Wheat  Plant  (John  Klippart’s) . 

AVoodward’s  Country  Homes . 

AVoodward’s  Graperies . . 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse  . . . 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . 

Youatt  on  the  Hog . 

Youatt  on  Sheep . 

Youmans’  Household  Science . 

Youmans’  New  Chemistry . 


1  50 

3  00 

1  75 
1  00 
25 
1  50 

3  00 

4  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
1  75 


1  50 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 
1  00 
1  00 

2  25 
2  00 


Advertisemeiits,  to  bo  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re¬ 
ceded  BEFORE  the  5th  of  the  preceding  month. 


TEIiMS—  (cash  before  Insertion) : 
Ordinary— per  line  of  space,  each  insertion. 


"Work  Table  and  'Writtiig-Dcslc  Companion, 


Recommended  iy  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Mme.  Demorest,  W.  Y. 
Independent,  American  Agriculturist,  and  hundreds  more. 
IT  COMBINES 

lst.~A  Patent  Sewing  itipper  which  takes  out  a 
seam  faster  than  a  sewing  machine  can  make  it. 
2nd.— Bntton-Iiole  Cutter  for  any  size  wanted. 

3d. — Gatbers  Scratclier;  just  the  thing  for  it. 
dtU.— Paper  Cutter  and  Polder,  always  handy. 
5tli. — Eraser  for  removing  blots,  errors,  etc. 

6tli.— Letter  Opener  for  men  of  Business. 

7tU.— Nall  Cleaner  and  Trimmer  for  everybody. 

Price  only  35  cents ;  or,  three  for  SI.  $3  per  dozen.  Lib¬ 
eral  Discount  by  the  gross.  Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  It,  or 
send  price  and  receive  it  by  mail. 

Tii  BS:  MABE. 


I  will  give  a  Town  Agency,  except  where  there  are  over 
10,000  Inhabitants,  to  first  person  buying  one  gross  of  the 
Y'ankee  Blade.  Send  price  for  sample,  and  Circular. 

Address  W.  A.  FIT(3H,  151  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

WMEEEEB  WIESON 


R'LJO.Ci'K'  STITCH^,/ 


SEWING-  M^CHINEB. 

“Woman’s  Gkeatest  Boon _ We  would  advise  a  man  to 

forego  a  Thresher  and  thresh  wheat  with  a  flail,  rather 
than  to  see  the  wife  wear  her  health,  vigor  and  life  away  in 
the  everlasting  ‘stitch,  stitch,  stitch,’  when  a  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine  can  be  obtained.  The  WEEELER  &  WILSON  is  an 


invaluable  aid  in  every  household.  AA’e  have  had  several 
different  kinds  on  trial,  and  after  a  six  year’s  service,  the 
WHEELER  &  AVILSON  has  taken  the  precedence  as  the  best, 
where  all  kinds  of  sewing  are  to  be  done  in  a  family.” 

[American  Agriculturist,  Jan.  1865. 

The  Charter  Oak  Life  Insurance  Co., 

of  Hartford,  Conn. 

“  Every  one  should  in¬ 
sure  his  Life.” — See  page 
129,  April  1866  issue,  of  the 
American  Agriculturist. 

Insure  this  year  in  THE 
CHARTER  OAK  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPA¬ 
NY.— See  page  155,  of  the 
same  Journal. 

The  Charter  Oak  Life 
Insurance  Company  has 
no  superiors  among  the 
Life  Ins.  Co.’s  of  this  country.— Its  Assets  April  1st,  1866,  are, 
Sl,770,107.63,being  an  Inerease  of  nearly  ?200,000  in  three 
months.  Its  business  is  increasing  with  unpar.alleled  rapidi- 
M'-— Its  expenses  are  less  than  the  average  of  Life  Ins. 
Co.’s.— Its  losses  are  less.— Its  dividends  are  greater.— It 
pays  annual  dividends,  commencing  with  the  second  premi¬ 
um.— It  originated  the  system  of  annual  dividends.— Its  bus¬ 
iness  is  confined  to  the  healthy  and  thoroughly  settled  por¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  For  further  information  concerning 
the  Company,  see  April  No.  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
page  155. 

OFFICERS. 

JAS.  C.  WALKLEY,  Prest.  S.  H.  AVHITE,  Secretary. 

NOYES  S.  PALMER,  Vlce-Prest.  S.  J.  BESTOR,  Ass’t  Sec. 

MTY’S  CLOTHES  WASHER. 

Important  Improvements  and  New  Arrangements. 


This  valuable  AVashing  Machine  has  lately  been  greatly 
improved  by  enlarging  tlie  size,  and  changing  somewliat  its 
form  and  construction.  Two  more  Patents  are  applied  for 
to  cover  the  late  improvements,  and  the  price  for  the  new 
Maehine  will  in  future  be  $14. 

The  'Territory  heretofore  reserved  by  DOTY  BROTHERS, 
will  after  June  1st,  he  managed  by  the  undersigned,  to  whom 
all  orders  from  any  part  of  the  United  States,  Miould  be  sent. 
Every  one  likes  it,  and  eanvassers  make  money  and  do  good 
selling  it.  R.’C.  BROAVNING,  Gen'l  Agent, 

32  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York. 


“  lias  a  decided  value  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Art 
of  Cookery,  which  means  all  who  c,sX."— Commercial  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 


EVEBA  fflOE^EMEEPEB 
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should  read  the  series  of  papers  on  Cookery  now  ap<» 
pearing  in 

THE  CALAXY, 

Thb  New  Foktnightlv  Illustrated  Magazine, 
These  articles  are  full  of  practical  suggestions  on 
this  subjeet  to  which  their  author. 

Professor  PIERRE  BLOT, 

Editor  qf  the  Almanac  Gastronomique,  etc., 
has  devoted  many  years  of  study,  and  in  connection 
■with  which  he  has  become  so  widely  known  by  his 
lectures  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Boston.  Besides 
the  articles  o'f  Professor  Blot,  THE  GALAXY  con¬ 
tains  articles  from  Richard  Grant  Whith,  John 
Esten  Cooke,  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  Rose  Terry, 
George  Alfred  Townsend,  Edmund  C.  Stedman, 


A 

X 

w. 


The  Author  of  “Emily  Chester,”  Dr.  W.  H.  Dra¬ 
per,  General  Cluseret,  Eugene  Benson,  J.  E.  Med- 
BURY,  S.  S.  CoNANT,  AYm.  Swinton,  and  many  others 
equally  well  known,  THE  GALAXY  is  also  publish¬ 
ing  serially,  simultaneously  with  their  appearance  in 
England,  The  Claverings,  By  Anthony  Trollope, 


and  Archie  Lovell,  by  Mrs.  Edwards. 

The  price  of  THE  GALAXY  is  25  cents  a  number;  $5  for 
the  year  of  24  numbers ;  $3  for  the  half  year  of  12  numbers. 
The  yearly  subscriber  receives  over  2,300  pages  of  matter, 
(about  600  pages  more  than  is  given  by  any  other  magazine 
in  the  country,)  illustrated  by  at  least  25  full-page  engravings 
on  tinted  paper,  and  iiinumerahle  smaller  illustrations  in¬ 
serted  in  the  text. 

Specimen  copies  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 
Subscriptions  are  received  for  any  length  of  time. 

Address 


W.  C.  &  F.  P.  CHURCH,  Proprietors, 

39  Park  Row,  New  York. 

Bay’s  Ann-ricaw  ISeacly-UfieclcoMer, 

containing  Tables  for  rapid  calculations  of  aggregate 
■Yalues,  Wages,  Salaries,  Board,  Interest  Money,  etc.,  etc.  j 
Also,  Tables  of  Timber,  Plank,  Board  and  Log  Measure- £ 
ments,  with  full  explanations  howto  measure  them,  either  by 
the  square  foot  (board  measure),  or  cubic  foot  (timber  meas¬ 
ure).  Also,  how  to  .Measure  Wood  by  the  Cord,  with  Tables 
applicable  to  Piles  of  Wood  of  any  Shape,  and  .showing  in  a 
simple  manner  how  to  ascertain  the  Contents  in  Cords  of  a 
Pile  of  any  shape.  Also,  Tables  of  Land  Measurements, 
showing  the  Contents  of  a  Piece  of  Land  of  almost  any 
shape,  from  a  quarter  acre  up  to  ten  acre.s,  and  telling  ex. 
actly  how  to  Measure  Land  m  any  quantity  by  Chains  and 
Links,  or  by  Yards  and  Feet.  Also,  telling  how  to  describe 
a  piece  of  land  in  deeding  it.  Also,  giving  information  as 
to  acquiring  and  locating  a  Farm  on  the  Public  Lands  of  the 
United  States.  This  Ready-Reckoner  is  composed  of  Origi¬ 
nal  Tables  which  are  positively  correct,  having  been  revised 
in  the  most  careful  manner.  It  is  a  hook  of  192  pageS,  and 
embraces  more  matter  than  500  pages  of  any  other  Reckoner. 

Price  In  boards,  with  cloth  hack, .  50  cents 

Price  in  cloth,  gilt  hack .  75  cents 

Price  in  leather  tucks  (Pocketbook  Sts’le),..  $1.00 
Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  O.  A.  KOORBACH, 
122  Nassau-st.,  New  Y’ork. 

Ag‘€iit!§  Waiitetl 

TO  SELL 

liloyd’s  Battle  History, 
liloyd’s  Maps  and  Charts, 
Lloyd’s  Card  Photographs, 
liloyd’s  Steel  Emgraviaigs, 
The  Best  Terms  to  Agents. 

$3,  S5,  SIO,  §25  Sample  packages  sent  by  Mail  or  Ex¬ 
press  on  receipt  of  cash.  New  Price  List  and  Circular  is 
ready.  Address 

H.  H.  &  CO., 

21  John-st.,  New-York. 


Stammering: 


Cured  by  Bates’ Patent  Appliances.  For 
)hlet,  etc..  Address  SIMPSCjN  &  CO.,  217  5V 


descriptive  pam¬ 
phlet,  etc.;  Address  SIMPSON  &  CO.,  277  fVest  23d-st.,  N.  Y. 
STANDARD  PHONOGRAPHY— The  Best  Shorthand.— 
■  Send  for  Circular  and  Catalogue  to  A.  J.  GRAHAM,  514 
Broadway,  New  York. 


OSES  ! — A  lonpr,  sharp,  pointed  nose  ;  a  short, 
-L w  thick,  beefy  nose ;  a  little,  turn-up,  pug  nose ;  a  Grecian 
nose;  a  Jewish  nose;  a  Roman  nose.  What  do  they  indi¬ 
cate^  See  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL  FOR  PHYSI¬ 
OGNOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  PHRENOLOGY,  ETHNOLOGY 
AND  PSYCHOLOGY.  Only  $2  a  year ;  $1  for  half  a  year ; 
20  cents  a  number.  Address  FO’WLER &  WELLS,  ^9  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. _ _ _ _ 

Shortdland  Without  a  Master, 

by  which  the  nature  of  taking  down  Lectures,  Sermons,  Trials 
Speeches,  &c.,  may  be  acquired  in  a  few  hours.  Fifty-sec¬ 
ond  Edition,  with  a  Supplement.  Price  25  cents.  Se^ 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  O.  A.  ROORBACH,  122 

V'icaan.cf’.  TJaw 'Ynrlr 
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SPEAR’S  PATENT 

FRUIT-PRESEE¥INCJ  SOLUTION, 

For  the  preservation  of  all  kinds  of  Fi-«lts,  Vegcta- 
1>les,  Jellies,  Wines,  Cider,  etc.,  Tvlthout  Sugar, 
and  without  expensive  Sealing  or  Air-tight  Jars. 

One  Bottle  will  preserve  138  Pounds  of  Fruit,  or  4-8 
Gallons  of  Wine  or  Cider,  Price. SI. 

CItenp,  Flealtlifiil  and  lidl'octual. 

This  Solution,  when  properly  used,  eifcctuall}’'  prevents 
fermentation  or  decay  of  Fruits,  and,  by  tlie  most  simple 
and  ine.xpensive  process,  every  variety  may  lie  kept  in  a 
frcsli  and  perfectly  wliolesomc  condition  the  year  round.  It 
is  flo  new  and  uncertain  experiment,  but  has  been  in  practi¬ 
cal  use  for  tlie  past  eight  years,  yet  has  lieen,  lor  tlie  most 
part,  kept  from  tlie  public  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  result  of  a  scries  of  experiments,  all  of  whicli  liavc  proved 
the  validity  of  all  that  is  now  conlidently  claimed  for  it. 

Fruits  preserved  by  this  Solution  arc  as  good  as  tlie  test 
“canned”  fruits,  wliile  tlie  use  of  tlie  Solution  avoids  the 
trouble  of  sealing,  costly  .jars  or  cans,  keeping  from  the  air 
and  light,  frequent  exaininations,  and  tlie  many  other 
troubles  and  annoyances  well  known  to  every  liousewife. 

Fresli  native  fruits  tlie  year  round  liave  become  almost  a 
household  necessity,  hotli  on  account  of  their  liealtlifulness 
and  as  a  luxury;  ,and  by  the  use  of  this  Solution  this  great 
luxury  is  witliin  tlie  reacli  of  every  family,  ricli  or  poor,  in 
the  land,  as  all  kinds  of  fruits  may  be  preserved  during  pleas¬ 
ure  at  less  than  one-half  the  expense  of  any  otlier  method. 

The  Solution  is  perfectly  free  from  objection  on  the  score 
of  health.  Prefessor  Baclie,  under  date  “  U.  S.  Naval  Labor¬ 
atory,  New  York,  September  14.  1S34,”  says  :  “By  direction 
of  the  Cliief  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  I  have 
examined  your  Preserving  Solution,  and  meats  and  fruits 
preserved  by  it.  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  its  value,  and  be¬ 
lieve  it  can  be  used  in  the  preservation  of  those  articles  in  a 
frcsli  state  for  the  Army  and  Navy  very  advantageously. 
The  Solutioti  is  perfectly  free  from  objection  on  the  score 
of  healthfulness.” 

[A.  A.  Hxyes,  M.  D.,  State  Assayer  of  Massachusetts,  says.'i 
I  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  principle 
adopted  by  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Spear  iu  preserving  fruit,  so  as  to 
prevent  change  of  color  and  subsequent  fermentation,  and 
have  made  some  observations  in  connection  rvitli  liis  process. 
Analysis  proves  that  nothing  is  added  to  the  fruit  whicli  is 
objectionable  in  articles  of  food  or  decidedly  foreign  in  ori- 
.gin.  My  trials  to  induce  fermentation  iu  tlie  prepared  fruit 
failed,  and  I  am  coiifideut  that  fruit  prepared  as  he  directs 
will  long  resist  fermentive  cliaiiges. 

[Theodoee  Holt,  a  Practical  Fruit-grower  and  Preserver, 
.says.l  Mr.  L.  H.  Speae— Zicor  Sir :  During  tlie  past  season 
1  have  made  numerous  and  severe  tests  of  your  Fruit-Pre¬ 
serving  Solution,  and  liave  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums, 
quinces  and  grapes,  keptlii  jars  in  a  liot,  damp  room,  with¬ 
out  sealing  and  only  loosely  corked,  from  five  to  eight 
months,  which  have  never  exhibited  the  slightest  Indication 
of  mold,  scum  or  fermentation,  and  are  called  by  those  wlio 
try  them  equal  to  any  they  ever  saw. 

Tomatoes  preserved  by  your  process  proved  entirely  free 
from  tlie  injured  taste  of  canned  fruit,  and  could  liardly  be 
detected  from  fresli  fruit. 

Although  by  your  process  keeping  from  air  is  not  indis¬ 
pensable,  yet  it  is  advisable  also  to  seal  and  keep  cool  when 
practicable. 

■\Vhile  your  Solution  is  evidently  a  most  powerful  .anti¬ 
septic,  knowing  well  its  composition,  I  belive  it  is  in  no  re¬ 
spect  injurious— -iu  fact  is  as  liarmless  as  salt,  and  must  be  a 
valuable  aid  to  those  who  desire  the  liealtliful  luxury  of  the 
delicious  fruits  of  summer  at  all  seasons  of  tlie  year. 

Yours,  etc.,  Theodoke  Holt. 

Fourth  Avenue  and  Seventy-nintli  Street,  ) 

New  Yoek,  Marcli  10,  1860.  J 
Other  Certificates  from  distinguislied  Cliemists,  confirming 
the  above,  may  be  seen  at  tlie  Olilce  of  LEWIS  P.  WOK- 
KALL,  the  General  Agent,  No.  91  Iliidson-street,  New  York, 
to  whom  all  communications  should  be  addressed. 

,  For  Sale  by  Druggists  and  Storekeepers  everywhere. 


Squire’s  Patent 
The  most  simple  and 
Fi'uit  preserved  with- 
The  only  Glass  Jar  for 
This  J ar  has  secured 
Tile  Perforated 
y  Blastic  Itiiblier 
Feet  or  Pedestals 


Fruit  Jar. 
effective  jae  made. 
out  the  aid  of  Sugar, 
preserving  vegetables, 
to  it  by  Letters  Patent 
G-lass  Cover. 
Fastenings, 
on  bottom  of  Jar. 


A  combination  of  advantages  that  renders  it  emphatically 
the  most  dcsiralile  j.ar  for  family  use;  for  by  these  the  fruit 
can  ha  cooked  in  the  jar ;  the  jar  sealed  while  cold  -  com¬ 
pletely  filled  to  the  tota,l  exclusion  of  all  air— is  in  no  danger 
of  breaking  from  fermentation,  or  from  heating  or  cooling 
in  use,  and  can  be  opened  witli  scarcely  an  effort. 

Directions  for  preserving  fruit  and  ivorking,  accompany 
each  jar.  ,  .  ..... 

Dealers  will  do  well  to  see  this  before  ordering— as  it  is  the 
newest  and  best  jar  out. 

Send  for  a  Circular. 

J.  B.  B.-VliTLETT,  Wholesale  Agent, 

No.  09  Murray-st.,  New  York. 

A  new  and  genuine  preparation  of 

PURE  SILVER, 

for  cle.aning  and  polisliing  Silver  and  Silver  Plated  Ware, 
and  for  Silver  PkUing  articles  of  Copper,  Brass,  German 
Silver,  &c.,  by  tlie  use  of  wliicli  everyone  can  give  the  ap 
pearance  of  solid  Silver  to  all  articles  made  of  above  met¬ 
als,  wliicli  they  will  retain  periiianeiitly  with  an  occ; 'ioiial 
application.  It  restores  Hie  plating  where  worn  oh,  by  a 
single  application,  and  will  be  found  one  of  tl'C  most  valu¬ 
able  articles  ever  produced  for  tlie  many  tliousand  articles 
to  whicli  it  can  be  applied  to  advantage. 

This  article  is  dill'erent  from  all  otliers  ever  produced  for 
similar  purpose.!  as  it  does  not  contain  Mercury  nor  any  acid, 
nor  any  property  injurious  to  metals  or  the  liands. 

FOB  S.VLE  EVEP.YWIIEP.E, 

DIXON,  CL.'bllKS  &  IIALLETT,  GenT  Agents, 
l  l'.l  Ch.ambers-st.,  Now  York. 


For  Jlerchants,  Druggists.  Hospitals,  siii.all  Job  Printer.!, 
&c.  Address  ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  26  Aiin-st.,  New  York. 
Specimen  Sheets  of  Type,  Cuts,  &c.,  Six  cents. 


IMPKOVED  SELF-ACTING 

H  A  N  D  -  L  O  O  M  . 

Tlie  MEWDENHALL  IMPROVED  DOOM  is  the 
only  SELF-ACTING  HAND-DOOM  that  has  stood 
the  test  of  years  of  practical  use,  and  has  never  failed  to 
give  entire  satisfaction. 

It  weaves  goods  on  Woolen  Warps  equally  as  well  as 
Goods  on  Cotton  Warps,  and  possesses  superior  advantages 
over  all  otlier  Looms  ever  invented,  is  more  simple  in  its 
construction  and  operation,  more  durable,  more  reliable,  and 
will  weave  a  greater  variety  of  goods  witli  less  JIachinery, 
and  witli  less  Power  than  any  otlier  Loom.  Every  thing  is 
performed  by  turning  a  crank.  A  cliild  ten  years  old  can 
operate  it.  and  from  fifteen  to  forty  yards  can  be  woven  on 
it  in  a  day. 

F.IRMERS  can  weave  all  their  goods  for  home  wear, 
on  the  Improved  Loom. 

Every  DOOM  is  Warranted  to  perform  as 
represented. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars,  List  of  Prices,  and  samples  of 
Weaving  done  on  the  Loom,  address  (with  stamp) 

GmCUSTN-ATI,  OHIO. 

Or, 

A..  G-ATES  &.  OO., 

I*liiladelpliia,  I®J8. 

DOTY’S 

Clothes  Washer 

’is  easy  to  operate— sitting  or  stand¬ 
ing— injures  no  garments,  and  does 
its  work  to  perfection  in  from  two  to 
four  minutes;  is  durable,  and  is  tlie 
only  wasliing-macliine  that  is  liked 

THE  BETTET.  THE  LONGER  IT  IS  USED. 

Recommended  as  tlie  vert  best, 
by  Solon  Robinson,  Orange  Jiidd,  Prof.  Yomnans,  and  many 
other  prominent  men. 

Prices,  Family  Size,  $14.  Hotel  Size,  $10.  A  sample  will 
be  sent  free  of  freight  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

11.  C.  BROWNING,  Gener.al  Agent. 

32  Courtlandt-st.,  NewWork, 
(opposite  Mercliaiit’s  Hotel). 

The  Universal 

Clothes  Wringer, 

WITH 

COG-WHEELS, 

Fits  anv  wasli-tiil).  wrings  clotlies  almost  dry  with  little 
lalior,  and  will  save  its  cost  in  clotliiiig  every  vear. 

Tlie  Waslier  and  Wringer  liave  taken  tlie  first  premiums 
at  tlie  great  fairs  of  Europe  and  America. 

Send  for  wliolesalo  and  retail  terms,  also  descriptive  cir¬ 
culars. 

Exclusive  right  of  sale  given  to  the  first  responsible  appli¬ 
cant  from  eacli  town. 

R.  C.  BROWNING,  General  Agent, 

32  Coiirtlaiidt-st.,  New  York, 
(opposite  Merchant's  Hotel). 

A  Sample  will  be  sent  free  of  freiglit,  on  receipt  of  retail 
price,  $8.50. 

YOUNGS,  L.  WARNER  &  WRIGHT, 
MEN’S,  YOUTHS’  AND  BOYS’ 
Clothing  &  Furnishing  Coods, 

No.  S  BOWERY,  New  Yoi-It. 

Garments  made  to  Order  at  Sliort  Notice. 

OUAS.  K.  TOTJNQS,  LKONARD  WAKNEB.  COAB.  H.  WBIGUT. 


The  Lamb  Family  Knitting  Machine, 

The  Lamb  Knitting  ^rachine  Company,  Springfield,  Mass., 
hold  the  exclusive  riglit  to  manufacture,  sell  and  use  tliis 
Machine  m  the  following  States:  New  York,  (all  East  of 
the  Counties  of  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Schuvler  and  Chemung,) 
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Soiitli  Carolina,  Georgia  .and  Alabama. 

The  Maehiue  manufactured  by  tliis  Company  received  the 
highest  premium,  A  GODD  MEDAD,  at  the  Fair  of  the 
Amencau  Institute,  in  New  York,  and  at  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Mass.  Mcoliaiiic’sCliaritable  Association,  Boston.  It  has 


a  Family  .Macliine. 

For  Stockings,  .as  it  knits  the  heel  and  narrows  oil  the 
toe,  making  any  size  required,  it  is  tlie  greatest  labor-saving 
Machine  ever  brouglit  liefore  tlie  piihlic,  being  in  this  re- 
spect  tar  in  advance  of  its  great  rival  tlie  Sewing  Maciiine. 

It  knits  any  and  everylliiiig  in  tlie  way  of  Fanev  and  Sta¬ 
ple  worsted  arlicles  tluat  tlie  ingenuity  and  taste  of  the  oper¬ 
ator  can  devise.  Every  Machine  warranted  perfect. 
PRINCIPAL  OFFICE  ylND  SALESROOM,  UNION  BLOCK, 
Maiu-st.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

OFFICE  IN  BOSTON,  63  Court-st. 

Our  Agents  in  New  York  State  are  located  as  follows: 
Alliany— E.  M.  BURNS. 

Troy— E.  WATERS  &'SONS. 

Utica— W.  S.  T.IYLOR  &  CO. 

Syracuse— JOHN  II.  FOAYLER. 

Bingliamton— H.  M.  BLISH. 

Greene— F.  L.  MARTIN. 

Potsdam— O  E.  BONNEY. 

Plattshurg— A.  G.  CARVER. 

Send  for  a  Circular  descrlbiug  more  fully  the  Machine, 
enclosing  stamp.  Addi’ess 

■  LAMB  KNITTING  JiACHINE  CO., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

“  CHALLES^BE  WASHING 

Warranted  to  Wash 
EASIER,  QUICKER  AND  BETTER, 
and  WITH  LESS  WE.iR  to  tlie  clothes  than  any  otlier  machine 
or  process. 

Warranted  to  wasli 

SIX  SHIRTS  IN  SEVEN  MINUTES, 

FOUR  SHEETS  IN  FOUR  MINUTES, 
and  other  clotlies  in  proportion. 

Weiglis  Init  30  lbs.  Costs  lint  $T  to  $9. 

Sample  iiiachines  sent  on  receipt  of  price,  and  money  re¬ 
funded  if  tliey  fail  to  give 

ENTIRE  S.VTISFACTION. 

Six  Macliines  sent  to  one  address  for  tlie  price  of  five. 

Challenge  Wringer  and  Mangle, 

OR 

IRONING  MACHINE  IN  ONE. 

A  Perfect  IVeinger.  —  Self-adjusting— Malleable  iron 
frame— White  Roils,  and  a 

Pcrlcot  Ii-on5iig  Macliine 
for  ironing  without  he.vt,  and  as  quickly  as  the  articles 
would  he  run  through  a  4V ringer. 

Agexts  Wanted  evervwiiere. 

Send  enclosing  Stamp  for  Circular,  giving  lOOO  references 
and  full  description. 

_ S.  W.  PADMER  &  CO.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

paeloi^rgansT 

The  Highest  Prejiium,  a  Special  Gold  Medal,  ivas 
awarded  to  us  by  the  late  great  lair  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  over  all  competitors  for  tlie  best  instmments. 

A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  CARHART  &  NEEDHAM 
for  the  best  Reed  Instrunioiit  on  exliibitiou— a  most"  just 
testimonial.— AVatson’s  Art  Journal. 

“  I  can  speak  of  tliem  in  tlie  liighest  terms.”— G.  W  MOR¬ 
GAN. 

“The  finest  Instruments  of  the  class  I  ever  saw.”— GEO. 
F.  BRISTOAY. 

“  The  best  instruments  of  their  class.”— AVM.  A.  KING. 

“  Tiie  tone  is  incomparable— far  in  advance  of  any  other 
instrument  of  a  similar  kind.”— CHARLES  FR.AEDEL. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  by  mail. 

C.ARH.AKTT  '&  NEEBM.IBI, 

'  No,  OJ  East  Tuienty-third-st.,  New-York. 

GEO.  PIIIIVCE  &  CO.’S  MELODEOiVS,  ' 

GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.’S  AUTOMATIC  ORGANS, 
GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.’S  SCHOOL  ORGANS, 

Can  he  found  at  all  the  principal  music  stores  tliroughout 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  Britisli  Provinces.  No 
other  musical  instrument  ever  obtained  tlie  same  popularity. 

FORTY  THOUSAND  arc  now  in  use.  Send  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  at  Biilfalo.  N.  Y.,  for  an  ILLUSTRATED  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  and  Price  List,  wliicli  will  be  mailed  to  any  address, 
free  of  cliarge. 

Isiflisi  StisSilser 

are  an  invaluable  protection  for  liie  liands  in  Gardening,  . 
Hoii.sework,  etc.,  and  a  certain  cure  for  Chapped  Hands, 
Salt  Rlieiiiii,  etc.  Sent  by  iiiiiil  on  receipt  of  $l  50  for 
Ladies’  sizes  ;  $l  To  for  Gentleiiieii's,  by 

GOODYEAR.I.  R.  GLOVE  MF'G  CO.. 

20.5  Bro.aclvvay,  Nevv-York. 

Colgate’s  Aromatic  Vegetable  Soap. 

A  superior  Toilet  Soap,  prepared  from  refined  Veg¬ 
etable  Oils  in  combin.atlon  with  Glycerine,  and  espec- 
kally  designed  for  tlie  use  of  D.adics  and  for  the  Nursery. 
Its  perfume  is  exquisite,  and  its  ivashing  properties  unri¬ 
valled,  For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

Tool  and  liorticultiiral  Chests  for 
Spring  Trade, 

A  full  assortment  of  Tool  Che.sts,  all  sizes,  from  $2  up  to 
$il0.  Manufactured  and  for  sale  hv 
Send  for  Circular.  GEO.  PARR,  Bufifalo,  N.  Y 
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Improved  Pateat  Hay  Tedder. 


This  Machine  is  Intended  to  follow  the  Mower,  wliich 
leaves  the  grass  evenly  distributed  over  the  surface  of  tiie 
ground  ;  a  non-conducting  layer  exposed  to  tlie  acorcliing 
ravsofthe  sun  on  the  upper  side,  and  if  left  nndisturbed, 
wiil  remain  wet  underneath  till  evening.  Tlie  labor  of  turn¬ 
ing  this  properly,  is  even  greater  tlian  sliakijig  out  tlie 
Bw'atlis  when  grass  has  been  cut  with  tlie  scytlie. 

This  Machine  tosses  up  the  grass  liglitiv,  leaving  its  fibres 
crossed  in  every  direction  and  in  tlie  best  condition  to  he 
evenly  and  quickly  dried  by  tlie  circulation  of  the  air.  In 
this  mode  only,  can  tlie  nutritive  ingredients  of  the  grass, 
the  sugar,  starch,  &c„  be  preserved ;  and  what  Is  almost  of 
as  much  importance,  in  this  way  alone  can  be  retained  the 
sweetness  and  the  fragrance  of  the  liay,  that  makes  it  more 
palatable  to  the  animal. 

Another  .advantage  in  the  use  of  this  machine  is,  that  it 
does  the  work  so  quickly,  that  tlie  process  of  turning  can  be 
several  times  repeated,  and  tlie  curing  can  by  tliis  means  be 
BO  hastened  in  any  good  hay  day,  as  to  allow  the  hay  to  be 
taken  to  the  barn  in  the  best  condition,  tlie  same  day  it  is 
cut.  This  sliortening  of  the  process  of  hay  making,  enables 
the  farmer  to  secure  his  hay  when  it  is  nearest  ripe  for  the 
harvest,  and  much  diminishes  the  risk  of  its  injury  from  bad 
weather. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  machine  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  year,  on  any  farm  producing  50  tons  of  hay. 

Certificates  and  Testimonials  have  been  recei  ved  from  many 
large  farmers  and  intelligent  agriculturists  who  have  used 
the  Hay  Tedder,  and  all  practical  farmers  agree  that  this 
Invention  is  a  success,  and  next  to  the  Jlower,  the  most  use¬ 
ful  machine  in  the  hay  field,  and  every  larmer  who  cuts  hay 
enough  to  justify  his  purchasing  a  Mower,  cannot  well  afi'ord 
to  dispense  witli  the  use  of  the  hay  maker. 

This  hlachine  is  suflieientlv  well  known  to  make  it  unnec¬ 
essary  to  publish  teslimoni.als  of  its  merits,  as  is  the  custom 
for  similar  implements.  It  is  no  longer  an  experiment  to  the 
purchaser,  as  it  has  proved  a  success.  It  will,  with  the  aid 
of  a  boy  and  liorse,  do  the  work  of  eight  or  ten  men,  and  do 
it  better  than  if  done  by  hand,  and  is  recommended  to  all 
farmers  as  a  labor  saving  Hay  Improving  Machine. 

I  hope,  to  be  able  to  meet  tlie  demand  for  the  next  harvest, 
and  shall  use  my  best  exertions  to  do  so.  Orders  will  be  re¬ 
corded  in  turn,  and  machines  furnished  to  the  extent  of  my 
ability. 

Price  of  the  Kight  Forked  Machine  with  Thills  or  Pole.  .$85 
“  “  “  Six  “  “  “  “  “  . .  75 

TERMS  CASH  ON  DELIVERY. 

Address  SIL.AS  C.  HERRING, 

251  Broadway,  New-York, 

PATENTEE  BY  PTJECHASE  POIt  TIIE  STATE  OE  NEW  TOBK. 

,,,.  ?  GEO.  A.  SQUIERS,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 

^  S.  S.  WHI'niAN,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y, 


COLUMBIAN  MOWER  AN!)  REAPER. 


The  only  perfect  Combined  Machine  in  use,  with  forward 
cut  in  Mowing,  and  rear  cut  and  side  delivery  in  Reaping, 
and  a  perfect 

SELiE-RAKE. 

SMALLEY’S  COEN  PLOW  &  OULTIVATOE. 

Five  implements  in  one.  A  hoy  can  manage  it  with  ease. 
It  is  a  perfect  Furrow,  Coverer,  Hoer,  Hiller 
and  Harrow.  The  best  implement  in  use  for  covering 
Grain. 

BRANCH  BEA^  HILL9NG  PLOW. 

No  Farmer  should  be  without  one  of  these  light  and  sim¬ 
ple  Double  Mould  Plows-  Has  movable  ll^nps  suitable  for 
rows  from  2K  to  3><  ft.  apart.  Send  for  Illustrated  Pam¬ 
phlets  with  Terms  to  Agents. 

AMERICAN  AGRIC0LTURAL  WORKS, 

17  Courtland-st.,  New-York. 
DUANE  H,  NASH,  General  Agent. 


'IP ME  CEEEISISA'FEBV  M®r«I'r®K 
MOWER  AND  REAPER! 


The  Lightest  Draft  Machine  in  the  "World ! 


Flexible  Folding  Bar  ;  simple  in  construction,  durable  .and 
fully  warrantecL  Average  draft  of  tlie  Monitor  compared 
with  that  of  other  machines  in  1805 : 

Average  draft  per  inch.  |  Average  draft  per  inch. 

Wood’s . 0,50  as.  Ohio . 4,78  as. 

Monitor,  same  trial... 4,60  “  Monitor,  same  trial. ..  .3,30  “ 


.  A.  K  WOOD  &  CO. 

EATON,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y., 

Continue  to  manufacture  their  Improved 

Fop  Farm  and  Meclianical  purposes.  They  are  particularly 
adapted  to  drivins  Threshing*  Machines,  Circular  Saws,  Mills 
of  all  kinds,  Printing  Presses,  Wood  or  Iron  Lathes,  Machi- 
neryin  Cabinet  or'Waffon  Shops,  Boring  Artesian  AVells, 
Pumping  Water,  Corn  Siiellcrs,  &c.,  &c. 

We  warrant  our  Engines  to  be  wliat  we  represent  them, 
and  to  give  unqualified  satisfaction  in  all  respects. 

A.  WOOD  &  CO. 

Repair  .I^eaky  Roofs 

WITH. 

Compound  Cement. 

Applied  witli  a  common  trowel  it  will  fill  up  crevices,  and 
stop  leaks  around  cliiniiieys,  Dormer  windows,  &c. 

Price  5  cents  per  pound  in  50  and  100  pound  boxes. 

H.  W.  ,TOI-INS, 

Manufacturer  of 

Improved  Roofing, 

Presci-vative  Paint,  &c. 

78  William-st.,  New  York. 

Roty’s  Wag® St  .f.-tek. 

A  new,  simple,  and  cheap  contrivance  to  take  np  and  hold 
up  a  wagon  or  carriage  axletree,  for  greasing  or  repairing. 
Will  take  up  the  wheel  of  a  wagon  with  a  Twn  Loail. 
Retails  for  only  SSJ!  Best  thing  in  Market  to  Sell! 

A  Bundred per  cent.  Discount  to  Agents. 

Agents  w'anted  everywhere.  Send  for  Free  Circuinrs,  to 
WM.  M.  DOTY,  33  Courtlandt-st.,  N.  Y.,  and  Janesville,  Wis. 

PLANT  MORE  SORf&HUM. 

SORCHUEVa  SUesAR. 


Sliarpe’s  Steel  Tooth  Horse  Rake 


Took  the  Premium  at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  held  at 
Utica,  Sept.  1865.  We  sell  also  Pratt’s  Steel  Tooth 
Horse  R.ake,  or  the  Father  of  the  Field.  Price  $45.00. 

Bullard’s  Hay  Tedder,  Square  and  Round 
Tooth  Revolving  Hay  Rakes,  Beardsley’s 
Premium  Hay  Elevator,  Grain  Cradles,  Rail¬ 
way  and  Sweep Hoi-sc  Powers,  Threshers  and 
Cleaners,  Fanning  Mills,  &c. 

Agents  for 

Kirby’s  Reaper,  Mower,  and  Self- 
Raker,  the  best 

Combined  Machine  in  the  Market. 

GRIFFING  &  CO., 

58  &GO  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York. 


Patent  “  Snap  & 
Catch-’em  "  Fish 
Hook. - A  per¬ 

fect  trap,  springs 
open  in  the  fish's  mout'.i.  Sports  and  Boys  all  want 
them.  More  Agents  wanted.  Send  30  cents  and  stamp  for 
two  samnle  Hooks,  Terms  and  Trade  Prices  to  JOSEPH 
BRIGGS,  333  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  also  General  Agentfor  the  new 

PiitesBt  Animal  Fetters. 

Jnst  what  everv  farmer  needs  to  restrain  horses,  mules  and 
cattle,  when  turned  out  to  pasture.  Price  $2,00  each,  $18.00 
per  dozen.  K  or  H  doz.,  cash  with  order,  at  same  rate,  to 
try  tliem  where  they  are  not  introduced.  Send  stamp  for 
Circular. 


In  favor  of  the  Monitor  1,90  Ibs.lln  favor  of  theMonitor  1,48  Bs. 

Buckeye,  average  draft  per  Inch . . 5.11  Bs. 

Monitor,  “  “  “  "  at  same  trial . 4,11 

In  favor  of  theMonitor . 1.00  B. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular,  with  Prices,  Reports  of  Tri¬ 
als,  References,  &c. 

F.  NISHWITZ,  Manufacturer,  ,  ,  „  „ 

W  ilhamsburg,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  CL.OYES,  ,  .  XT  T-  ,  rr.- 

(General  Agent,  Central  and  Western  N.  Y.,)  Utica. 
P,  .8.  MESEROBE,  ^ 

(General  Agent,  Ill.,  and  the  West,)  204  Lake-st.,  Chicago. 
R.  SINCLAIR  &,  CO.,  Baltimore,  ^ 

(General  Agents  for  Maryland  and  Virginia.) 
NOTICE.— Responsible  Agents  Wanted. 

Buy  the  Best ! 


Tlie  only  maciiine  wliicli  combines  all  the  desirable  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  Perfect  Harvester. 

ADRIANCE,  PliATT  &  CO., 

Manufacthuees  and  Pkopeietoks, 
Poughkeepsie,  and 

**  16,5  Greenwieh-st.,  New  York. 

Buy  Olmsted’s  Revolving  Landside  and 
Adjustable  Mould-Board  Plow. 

Acknowledged  by  all  who  have  used  them,  to  he  tiie 
greatest  improvement  of  the  age.  No  farmer  tliat  uses  one 
will  ever  after  have  any  otlier  Plow.  They  will  save  both 
man  and  team  fully  one-third  in  labor,  doing  the  very  best 
work. 

Price  $12  for  plain  Plow,  $18  full  trimmed,  with  discount 
to  dealers  (by  the  dozen)  20  per  cent. 

State  and  County  Rights  for  Sale. 

Manufactured  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  by 

AYRES,  VERPIiANCK  &  JARVIS,  Patentees. 


HUNT’S  Patent  Sugar  Separator,  will  separate  from  5  to 
7  pounds  good  .sugar  from  granulated  Sorghum  Syrup 
Price  S50  and  $60  each. 

For  partlcular.s,  Address 

JAS.  Ii.  HAREN  &  CO., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

0$’”  Circulars  free  to  all  applicants.— For  ten  cents  will 
send  post-paid,  a  sample  of  sugar,  or  for  25  cents,  will  send 
a  pound  by  express,  you  to  pay  freight  when  delivered  to  you. 


FiiioBU  M®wlsig  MsielaiMes. 

To  close  tlie  partnership  accounts  of’Halnes  &  Pell,  1  will 
‘11  the  balance  of  tlieir  stock  of  Mowing  Machines.  Cle- 
lent’s  Horse  Forks,  &c.  Where  no  agents  are  already  ap- 
ointed,  I  will  give  the  same  discounts  to  farmers  acting  as 
.gents, .  Send  fpr  a  price  list.  The  Machines  are  in  perfect 
rder  and  warranted.  No  better  Mower  than  the  “Union 
as  yet  been  produced.  Orders  for  Share's  Harrows,  Cultl- 
ators,  Whitcomli’s  Wheeled  Hay  Rake,  cfec.,  receiveck 

BENJ.  HAINES,  27  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York. 
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Useful,  strong,  Good,  Self-adjusting,  Portable  and  Folding 
Patented  May,  1866.  This  fence  commends  itself  to  every 
Farmer  as  it  re.adily  adjusts  itself  to  all  inequalities  of  the 
ground,  is  quickly  set  up,  can  be  foided  and  housed,  when 
not  in  use.  It  can  also  be  used  as  a  Grape  Trellis  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  or  Vineyards;  on  the  steepest  side  hills.  Farm  Rights, 
witli  illustrated  diagrams  and  directions,  will  be  sent  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  Five  Dollars,  by  F.  W.  JENHINGS  &  CO.,  Proprie¬ 
tors,  jPost  Office  Box  220,  IVilliamsburgh,  N.  Y.  1^*  For 
State,  County,  or  Town  Rights,  address  as  above.  Send  for 
Circular. 


W©W  IS  THE  TIIflE 

-l-«  to  purchase  an  EAGLE  HORSE  RAKE.  The  most  sim¬ 
ple  and  durable  ever  invented.  Patented  1864.  Tlie  teeth 
can  be  readily  removed  from  the  head.  The  spring  is  perfect 
so  that  the  teeth  do  not  break.  No  gearing  or  hand  work. 
Easiln  operated  btj  the  right  foot. 

FARMERS  can  procure  tliem  direct  from  the  Proprietor. 
Liberal  allowance  made  for  freiglit.  Circular  free. 

Address  S.  H.  JENNINGS,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


A  Substantial  Portable  Board  Fence  (‘1’)  with  adjustable 
braces,  wind  and  freshet  proof,  convertible  (‘2’)  at  pleasure 
into  a  variety  of  rain-proof  Slielters,  (‘3’)  Sheep-Sheds,  Cat- 
tle-Barraok.s,  Barns,  Huts,  &c.,  of  any  size,  liights  for  Sale. 
Bend  for  Circular,  For  an  experimental  trial,  a  model 

and  diagrams  for  building  a  dozen  panels  of  the  Shelter 
Fence  on  trial,  mailed  for  $2.  One  hundred  panels  $5. 
Township  Riglit  to  a  Club,  $.10.  Give  it  a  trial. 

H.  C.  FOOTE,  Patentee,  No.  15  Laight-st.,  New  York. 
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‘AND 


.  QRADE  ALDERNEY, 

f  '  AND 

Ayrslaire  Stock  for  Saflc. 

The  subscriber  has  given  his  attention  for  the  last  few 
years  to  the  breeding  of  this  truly  celebrated  Stock,  and  now 
offers  for  sale  a  portion  of  his  herd,  comprising  some  seventy- 
live  head  of  all  ages  and  grades.  Among  them  are  many 
line  family  Cows  and  Heifers.  Persons  wishing  to  supply 
themselves  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  the  stock  and  the 
products  of  tile  Dairy.  Witli  common  butter  at  sixty  cents 
a  pound,  will  it  not  pay  to  keep  a  Cow  that  will  produce 
two  pounds  per  day,  of  superior  butter  ?  Address 

THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 


For  ^ule, 

'  The  full  blooded  Alderney  Bull— Gen’i.  Graht.— Three 
years  old.  Price  $100.— Also,  a  very  handsome  full  blood 
Alderney  Bull  calf,  one  week  old.— Inquire  of  THOMAS  J. 
TURNER,  care  of  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 

ULL  BLOOD  ALDERNEY  BULL,  2  years  old.’ 

Apply  to  C.  BRAMHALL,  Orange,  N.  Y. 


TICKS,  SCAB,  VERMIN. 


Should  be  used  by  all  Farmers  on 


Lalors’  Slieep  Sc  LamU 


Dipping  Composition, 

Cures  Scab,  Ticks  and  Lice  on  Sheep  or  Cattle,  adds 
oyer  a  pound  of  wool  to  the  fleece,  improves  its  quality,  and 
adds  to  the  general  health  of  the  sheep,  without  danger 
from  taking  cold. 

For  particulars  apply  to 

LALOR  BROTHERS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Agents  wanted  for  every  State. 

Also  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail  by 

GRIFFING  BROTHER  &  CO., 

60  Courtlandt-st.,  New-Yorb, 
and  H.  B.  LANE,  151  Nassau-st„  New-York. 


CHESTER  WHITES. 

The  subscriber,  the  original  shipper  of  this  popular  breed 
of  swine  continues  to  flll  orders  from  his  extensive  stock 
and  other  well  selected  and  premium  stock  on  reasonable 
terms.  Send  for  a  circular  embracing  all  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  for  breeding  and  management.  Address, 

THOS.  WOOD, 

Doe  Run,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Chester  White  Fig’s 

will  be  furnished  by  the  subscribers,  either  singly  or  in  pairs 
(not  akin),  and  sent  by  express  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  or  South  America.  For  particulars  send  for 
Circular.  Address  JAMES  YOUNfJ,  Jr.  &  CO., 

Marshalltown,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


U 


Hints  to  Hee-Meepers,” 


SENT  FREE  of  charge  to  any 
address.  A  Pamphlet  of  plain, 
practical  directions  for  the  profit¬ 
able  management  of  bees.  Amer¬ 
ican  Movable  Comb  Bee-Hive.  Ital¬ 
ian  Bees  and  Terms  to  Agents. 
A  small  work  on  a  great  subject. 
“Bee-Keeping  iu  a  nut-shell.”-Bos. 
ton  Cultivator.  “It  exposes  ‘bee 
_ _ humbugs  ’  and  explains  pretend¬ 
ed  secrets  ’  which  have  mystified  tiie  people  not  a  little.” 
—Illinois  Farmer.  Address  H.  A.  KING  &  CO., 

Nevada,  Oliio. 

'  ITALIAN  QUEEN  BEES,  ’ 

bred  under  the  personal  supervision  of  L.  L.  LANGSTKOTH, 
from  Queens  wc  imported  last  Fall,  direct  from 

Italy  and  Crerniaiiy. 

For  Circular  (copy  righted)  containing  prices  for  1866,  di¬ 
rections  for  Introducing,  &c..  Address 

L.  L.  LANGSTROTH  &  SON, 

OXFOKD,  BUTLEB  C0„  OHIO. 

I*nre  Italian  €|ueeai  15ec§. 

I  offer  Italian  Queen  Bees  at  unusually  low  prices.  Bred 
from  the  latest  importation  from  Italy.  Purity  and  safe  arri¬ 
val  guaranteed.  For  further  information  send  for  Circular 
aud  Price  List  for  1866.  Address  A.  GRAY, 

Reily,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 


Silver’s  I^ew  Foasltry 

BOOK,  tells  ho w  to  have  fresh  eggs  every  week 
in  the  year.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  70  en- 
i^gravings.  Agents  Wanted.  Sent  post-paid  for 
cents.  Address  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 


Fancy  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.— 

Viz. :  Nearly  every  variety  of  Fancy  Geese,  Ducks, 
Fowls,  &c.  Eggs  from  $2  to  $3  per  dozen.  For  Circular, 
address  with  stamp,  K.  H.  HAINES, 

Box  58,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


Pure  Flour  of  Uuburned  Bone, 

Manufactured  only  by  the  Boston  Milling  and  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Co.,  C,  H.  GARDNER,  Agent  Of  the  Co., 
16  Courtlandt-street,  New  York. 

BRIGGS  &  BRO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Agents  for  that  part 
of  N.  Y.,  west  of  Hudson  River,  the  Canadas,  and  the  States 
West  of  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie. 

R.  H.  STAIR  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Agents  for  Northern 
Ohio,  Erie  Co.,  and  the  Oil  Territory,  Pa. 

A.  F.  DEVEREUX  &  CO.,  Boston,  Ag'ts  for  New  England, 

JOHN  S.  REESE  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Agents  for  the  South¬ 
ern  States. 

Orders  from  tlie  above  Territory  should  he  sent  ac¬ 
cordingly,  and  from  all  other  Territory,  to  C.  H.  GARDNER, 
16  Courtlandt-street,  New  York, 

Packages  for  $1,  $2  and  $3,  maybe  sent  by  Express.  Larger 
quantities  shipped  by  Freiglit  line. 

It  will  be  shipped  from  the  Mills  in  N.  Y.,  or  Boston,  direct 
to  customers  wlien  expense  in  freight  can  be  saved  thereby. 

Pure  Flour  of  Unhurned  Bone  is  pronounced  by  the 
best  autiiority  to  be  tlie  cheapest,  best,  and  most  reliable 
manure  for  all  agricultural  purposes.  Every  package  will 
be  marked  with  tlie  Trade  Mark  of  the  Co.,  (none  g’enuine 
witliout  it,)  and  is  guaranteed  to  bo  made  from  pure  un¬ 
burned  hones,  and  free  from  adulteration  or  admixture,  ex¬ 
cept  five  per  cent,  of  salt  added,  only  to  prevent  decomposi¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  remove  any  prejudice  or  doubts  that  may 
exist  or  arise  liereafter  as  regards  tlie  responsibility  of  tlie 
Co.,  and  their  Agents,  or  as  to  the  purity  of  tlielr  Flour  of 
Bone,  we  otter  the  following  extracts  from  the  New  England 
Farmer,  of  May  12tli,  1866. 

“  *  *  This  Co.  is  a  responsible  corporation,  composed  of 
some  of  the  best  known  and  most  liighly  respected  mer- 
cliants  and  citizens  of  standing  in  our  city.  Messrs.  John  A. 
Blanchard,  Benjamin  P.  Cheney,  Bradley  N.  Cummings, 
Joseph  Jasigi,  Horatio  R.  Storer,  Jacob  J.Storer,  and  James 
D.  M helpley ;  are  the  officers  of  tliis  corporation.  None 
could  inquire  in  our  community  about  either  or  all  of  these 
gentlemen,  witliout  receiving  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
of  their  responsibility  in  every  respect.  *  They  own  the 
only  macliinery  known  in  the  world  which  will  regularlj', 
constantly,  and  unfailingly  pulverize  bone  to  a  fine  state  of 
comminution  *  *  and  the  sole  riglit  to  tlie  Trade  Mark  of 
‘Flour  of  Bone.’  *  *  W’e  feel  confident  in  saying  that  it 
is  not  adulterated,  and  will  not  be. 

Parties  can  buy  coarse  Bone  cheaper  than  Flour  of  Bone, 
but  witli  tlie  guarantee  of  equal  purity,  sucli  as  is  offered, 
the  Flour  of  Bone  is  the  cheapest  at  its  present  price.” 

[New  England  Farmer. 

“Benj.  H.  Stair  &  Co.,  Dealers  in  seeds,  grains,  fruits,  &c., 
in  the  City  of  Cleveland,  are  lionorable,  reliable,  and  every 
way  responsible,  in  all  tlieir  business  transactions.  Mr. 
Stair  is  a  long  time  resident  of  Cleveland,  and  is  well  known 
to  all  our  citizens  as  a  gentleman  of  good  reputation,  liaving 
been  for  many  years  in  the  business  lie  now  follows,  with 
credit  to  himself,  and  much  to  the  benefit  of  tlie  people  of 

nish 
Manuf 

“  Having  known  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Briggs  &  Brother.s,  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  I  consider  the  sale  of  the  Flour  of 
Unburned  Bones  by  them,  a  sufficient  aud  substantial  guar¬ 
antee  of  its  purity."  F.  W.  Collins. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  10, 1866. 

Pamplilets  containing  directions  for  use.  Analysis,  Testl" 
mouials,  &c.,  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 


Few  Homes  are  free  from  encumberance  by  mortgage  or 
otlierwise,  and  in  very  many  cases  on  the  decease  of  the 
husband  and  father,  tlie  wife  and  ciiildren  are  rudely  forced 
from  their  long-cherished  homes.  Could  that  liusband  and 
father  look  back,  would  he  not  admonish  husband’s  and  fa- 
tlier’s,  one  and  all,  to  guard  against  a  similar  calamity,  to 
their  own  families  by  Life  Insurance. 

UNION  MUTUAL.  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO., 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE  151  BROADWAY. 

Present  Assets . Sl.SSO.STT.lT 

Losses  Paid  to  date .  94:4:,0i3.00 

Dividends  Paid  to  date .  4:19,03a.00 

Policies  are  issued  in  all  varieties  fro7n  SlOO  to  §10,000, 
on  any  one  Life.  J.  W.  &  H-  JUDD,  Gen’l  Agents. 
Active  and  efficient  Agents  wanted,  apply  as  above. 

THE  EMPIRFShINGLE  MAOHINE 

SS  acknowledged  to  be,  by  all  odds,  the  best  Shin¬ 

gle  Machine  in  America.  'With  only  one  horse  power 


SHEEP,  ANIMALS  &  PLANTS. 

If  Farmers  and  otliers  cannot  obtain  tliis  article  of  traders 
in  their  vicinity,  it  will  he  forwarded  free  of  express  charge 
by^  —  JAS.  P.  LEVIN, 

Agt.  Soutli  Down  Co., 

23  CENTRAL  WHARF,  BOSTON 


AGENTS. 

DUDLEY  &  STAFFORD,  69  Beekman-st.,  New-York. 

K.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  189  &  191  Water-st.,  New-York. 
GRIFFING  BRO.  &  CO.,  58  &  60  Courtlandt-st.,  N.  Y. 

E.  w.  HARRIGAN  &  CO.,  Comstock’s  Landing,  N.  Y. 

ELIAS  FOOTE,  Batavia.  N.  Y. 

WM.  SIMPSON,  Ji!.,  New  Hudson,’ Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A.  M.  WIGHTMAN,  Batli,  N.  Y. 

NICIIOLSO.N,  PAINE  &  CO.,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

LANE  &  PAINE,  Rocliestcr,  N.  Y.| 

M.  W.  McCOMBER,  Alhaiiy,  N.  Y., 

KENYON,  POTTEI!  &  CO.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

DICKINSON,  COMSTOCK  &  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE,  Pliiladelphia. 
JOriNSTON,  HOLLOWAY  &  CAMDEN,  Philadelphia. 

N.  11.  DAVIS,  Ogdensimrgti,  N.  Y. 

J.  VAN  CLEFT.  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

E.  M.  LIVERMfIRE,  GcncraUWestcrn  Agent, 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO.  ® 


STALIAN  QUEEN  BEES,  PRAIRIE  BRED.— 
Handsome,  Hardy,  Pure.  For  Circulars,  send  red  stamp 
to  W.  C.  CONDIT,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 


iOWA  HOMES.— THOSE  SEEKING  HOMES 
in  this  beautiful  land  sliould  liave  the  History  of  Poioe- 
shiek  County,  one  of  the  best  counties  in  tlie  State.  Price, 
24  cents,  post-paid.  Address 

W.  C.  CONDIT,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 


A  New  and  Perfect  Sewing  Machine. 

The  BARTLETT  Elastic  Stitch,  Practical  Family  Sewing 
Machine  combines  all  the  advantages  of  tlie  best  and  most 
popular  sewing  macliines,  greatly  simplified,  with  other  es¬ 
sential  improvements- runs  citlier  way ;  uses  a  short,  straiglit 
needle;  is  extremely  simple:  sows  all  kinds  of  goods;  runs 
very  still ;  lias  the  most  perfect  tension,  and  performs  easily 
witli  less  instruction  and  more  perfectly  and  efficiently  all' 
kinds  of  family  sewing  tlian  any  sewing  macliine  ever  intro¬ 
duced.  If  you  want  tlie  best,  do  not  fail  to  examine  tliis 
machine.  Licensed  to  use  Wlieeler  &  Wilson  feed  and  Howe 
needle.  Price  $25.  MME.  DEMOREST’S  EMPORIUM  OF 
FASHION,  No.  473  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Depot  for  the  United 
States.  Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  Circular. 


Foot  rot  in  sheep,  foul  in  cattle 

and  Tlirush  in  liorses  can  lie  tlioronglily  ciirerl  by  using 
WHITTEMORE'S  (Jure.  For  Sale  by  all  Druggists. 

DUDLEY  &  STOFEOIi'D,  Agents,  New-York. 


Italian  queens  during  the  season. 

Swarms  in  tlie  summer,  and  full  colonies  iu  tlie  fall. 
Send  for  Circular. 

M.  QUINBY’,  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 


Copper  Tips  protect  the  toes  of  children’s  shoes.  One 
pair  will  outwear  three  without  tips.  Sold  everywhere. 


SERD  BUCKWHEAT  for  sale  by  C.  B.  ROGERS, 
No.  133  Market-st.,  Pliiladelphia. 


Cfi'cat  IndnccBiiciits  to  Ag'ents. 

We  want  an  Agent  in  every  County  in  tlie  United  States 
to  sell  SILVER’S  PATENT  KXCELS'IOR  BROOM,  the  most 
successful  article  of  tlie  kind  ever  Introduced  into  tliis 
country.  On  receipt  of  $2  we  will  send  to  any  address  one 
of  tlieso  Beautiful  Brooms.  For  further  particulars,  see 
Agriculturist  for  Mav.  or  enclose  stamp  for  Circular,  to 
THE  SILVER’S  PATENT  BROOM  CO., 

119  Nassau-st,,  New  York. 


3000  ELEGANT  SHINGLES 
per  hour  are  easily  made.  The  macliine  is  built  entirely  of 
Iron,  very  compact  and  easily  transported.  It  works  Ve¬ 
neers,  Staves  and  Box  Stuff,  and  out  of  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  holts  of  timber,  one-third  more  Sliingles  are  made 
than  can  be  done  by  tlie  Sawing  Machines.  All  the  saw-dust 
is  saved  by  tlie  Empire  and  goes  into  tlie  Shingles. 

ABRAM  REQDA,  Gen’l  Agent,  141  Broadway,  New  York 


BKICKS. 

The  National  Brick  Machinb  is  a  clay  tempering  ma¬ 
chine,  and  with  only 

TWO  HORSES  MAKES 
30,000  GOOD  BRICKS  PER  DAY. 

If  the  machine  does  not  do  tliis,  it  will  he  taken  back  and 
THE  MONEY  REFUNDED.  Foi'  Rights  Slid  Macliines  Address 
ABRAM  KEQUA,  General  Agent,  141  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Mew  and  popular  music. 

BRING  THE  BABY  IN-A  new  and  very  spirited  song, 
for  loving  mothers  and  afl'ectionate  fatliers  ;  30  cents. 

THE  CHAIN  OF  LOVE— Witli  splendid  chorus;  30  cents. 
COJIINCL  COMING  HOME— A  beautiful  melody;  SO  cents. 
SONG  OF  THE  FAIRIES— A  real  gem;  30  cents. 
WAITING  AT  THE  STATION — Very  amusing  ;  80  cents. 
Eltlier  of  tlie  above  songs  are  suitable  for  the  Parlor  or 
Concert  Room. 

Just  puhlislied  by  W.  JENNINGS  DEMOREST,  No.  473 
Broadway,  and  sold  at  all  tlie  Music  Stores.  Mailed  free  on 
receipt  of  the  price,  or  four  for  $1. 


BEMOREST’S  monthly  magazine  for 

JUNE.— Do  not  fail  to  see  the  splendid  June  No.,  with 
new  and  beautiful  features.  Splendid  Engravings,  new  Mu¬ 
sic,  entertaining  Stories,  beautiful  Fashions  and  other  Nov¬ 
elties.  Now  ready.  Yearly,  $3,  witli  a  valuable  preniinm. 
The  Agriculturist  and  Demorest’s  Monthly  for  $4.00, 
witli  the  Premium.  Address  W.  JENNINGS  DEMUREST, 
4(3  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  AGfllOULTURiS'r. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

QUINBY’S  BEE-KEEPING.  By 
M.  Quinby,  Practical  Bee-keeper.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated.  Entirely  new.  The  result  of  thirty-five 
years  of  successful  experience — with  direc¬ 
tions  about  Breeding,  Hives,  Pasturage,  Ap- 
iar}”-.  Robbing,  Feeding,  Swarming,  Queens, 
Pruning,  Diseases,  Anger,  Enemies,  Wax, 
Transferring,  Sagacity,  Wintering,  Italian 
Bees,  Purchasing,  &c.  Price  $1.60. 

NEW  BOOK  OF  PLOWEES. 

By  Joseph  Breck,  Practical  Horticulturist. 
Containing  Chapters  on  the  Utility  of  Flow¬ 
ers,  LilieSi.  Seeds,  Flowering  Plants,  Budding, 
Double  Flowers,  Colors,  Bouquets,  Protec¬ 
tion,  Training,  Gardens,  Lawns,  Rockrvork, 
Aquarium,  Parlor  Plants,  Potting,  Insects, 
Bulbous  Roots,  Perennials,  Annuals,  &c. 
Beautifully  Illustrated,  Price  f  1.75i 

MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  Thomas  Rivers.  Illustrated.  Or,  koto  to 
'raise  many  hinds  of  fruit  on  small  trees,  with 
full  directions  for  Training  and  Culture. 
Pyramidal  Pear  Trees  on  Quince  Stock.  Sum¬ 
mer  Pinching.  Compact  Pyramids.  Root  Prun¬ 
ing.  Pear  Trees  as  Busiies.  Pears  adapted  to 
Bush  Culture.  Protectors  for  Bush  Pear  Trees. 
Cordon  Pears  on  Trellises.  Espalier  Pears  on 
Quince  Stocks.  Pear  Tree  Hedge.  Planting 
and  after  Management.  Bush  Pear  Tree  for  a 
Market  Garden.  How  to  Store  Winter  Pears. 
Pyramidal  Apple  Trees.  Apples  as  Bushes. 
Twenty  Desert  Apples  good  from  July  to 
June;  Twenty  Kitchen  Apples  fit  for  use  from 
July  to  June.  Pyramidal  Plum  Trees.  Cher¬ 
ries  as  Pjwamids.  Filberts  and  Nuts.  Figs  on 
Bushes.  Double  Grafting.  Peach  Tree  Bord¬ 
ers,  etc.,  etc.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.00. 

SAUNDERS’  DOMESTIC  POULTRY 
Book.  By  S.  M.  Saunders.  New  Edition  Re¬ 
vised  and  Enlarged.  Containing  Articles  on 
the  Preferable  Breeds  of  FarmAard  Poultry. 
Their  History  and  Leading  Characteristics, 
with  Complete  Instructions  for  Breeding  and 
Fattening,  and  Preparing  for  Exhibition  at 
Poultry  Shows,  etc.^  etc.,  derived  from  the 
Author’s  Experience  and  Observation.  Very 
fully  Illustrated.  Oolden  i2«Zes.— Never  over 
feed.  Never  allow  any  food  to  lie  about.  Never 
feed  from  trough,  pan,  basin,  or  any  vessel. 
Feed  only  while  the  birds  will  run  after  the 
feed,  and  not  at  all  if  they  seem  careless  about 
it.  Give  adult  fowls  their  liberty  at  daybreak. 
Never  purchase  eggs  for  hatching  purposes 
until  a  hen  is  ready  to  sit.  For  seven  or  eight 
days  before  hatching,  sprinkle  the  eggs  with 
cold  water  wdiile  the  hen  is  off.  This  will 
prevent  the  frequent  complaint  that  the 
chicken  was  dead  in  the  shell.  Piice, 
paper  40  ctS;,  cloth  75. 

MY  VINEYARD  AT  LAKEVIEW ; 

Or,  Successful  Grape  Culture.  The  Sugges¬ 
tion,  Making  a  Change,  Going  West,  Getting 
Settled,  First  Experience,  Varieties,  Planting 
a  Vineyard,  Propagation  of  the  Vine,  Soil 
and  Situation,  Preparation  of  Soils,  Manures, 
Pruning  and  Training,  More  about  Training, 
Autobiography  of  a  Vine,  Brief  Expositions. 
Price  $1.25. 

IN  PRESS  A  NEW  BOOK  ON 

PEAT,  AND  ITS  USES. 

B^Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  Yale  College. — Part 
I.  Origin,  Varieties  and  Chemical  Character 
of  Peat.  Part  ll.  On  the  Agricultural  Uses 
of  Peat  and  Swamp  Muck.  Part  II^.  On 
Peat  as  Fuel. 

Published  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

41  Park  Bow,  New  York. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  price.  For 

sale  by  Booksellers  generally. 
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GRAPE.  CULTURIST. 

BY 

ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 

CHAPTER  I.  —  INTRODUCTORY.  —  BOTANICAL  CHARACTER  OP  THE 

Vine,  Propagation  by  Seed. — 4  Illustrations. 

CHAPTER  II.—GROWING  FROM  SEED.— GATHER  WHEN  FULLY  RIPE. 

CHAPTER  III.— PROPAGATION  BY  SINGLE  BUDS.— MODE  OF  OPERA- 
tion.  Planting  in  Beds,  Single  Buds  in  Open  Air,  Starting  in  Hot-Beds,  Fortn  of  Single 
Bud  Cutting. — 5  Illustrations. 

CHAPTER  IV.— CUTTINGS  OP  UNRIPE  WOOD.— THOUSANDS  OP  VINES 

are  Annually  Produced  from  Green  Cuttings.. — 4  Illustrations. 

CHAPTER  V.— PROPAGATING  HOUSE.— PERFECTION  SHOULD  BE  OUR 

Aim,  Span  Roofed  Propagating  House,  Lean-to  Propagating  House,  Single  Roofed  House, 
To  Make  the  Flues. — 2  Illustrations. 

CHAPTER  VI.— CUTTINGS  IN  OPEN  AIR.- TIME  TO  MAKE  CUTTINGS, 

Selection  of  Cuttings,  Form  of  Cuttings,  Mallet  Cuttings. — 5  Illustrations. 

CHAPTER  VIL  — LAYERING  THE  VINE.— THIS  IS  ONE. OP  THE  MOST 

Certain  and  Convenient  Methods  in  Use,  How  to  Lajmr  the  Vine. — 1  Illustration. 

CHAPTER  VII!. —GRAFTING  THE  GRAPE.— THIS  IS  AN  OLD  BUT  VERY 

Uncertain  Mode  of  Propagating  the  Grape,  but  Can  be  Used  Successfully; — 4  Illustrations. 

CHAPTER  IX.— HYBRIDIZING  AND  CROSSING.  — THESE  ARE  OPERA- 
tions  that  Should  Demand  the  Attention  of  Every  One  Who  Undertakes  td  Produce 
New  Varieties,  Mode  of  Operation. — 3  Illustrations. 

CHAPTER  X.— TRANSPLANTING.— VINES  WILL  OFTEN  REQUIRE  ONE 

Season  of  Nursery  Culture  before  being  Planted  in  the  Vineyard,  Heeling-in. — 3  Illustrations, 

CHAPTER  XL— SOIL  AND  SITUATION.— MUCH  DEPENDS  UPON  THEM. 

Preparing  the  Soil,  Manures  and  their  Operations,  Special  Manures. 

CHAPTER  XII.  — STEM  APPENDAGES.  —  SPINES,  HAIRS,  LATERALS, 

Forms  of  Leaves,  Tendrils,  Buds. — 7  Illustrations. 

CHAPTER  XIIL— PLANTING  THE  VINE.— A  GREAT  DIVERSITY  OP 

Opinion,  My  Own  Rule,  Root  Pruning,  How  to  Plant.— 1  Illustration, 

CHAPTER  XIV.— GRAPE  TRELLISES.  — 2  Illustrations.  ^ 

CHAPTER  XV.— TIME  TO  PRUNE  VINES.— PRUNING  AND  TRAINING^, 

Opposite  Arms,  Oblique  Arms,  A  Plan  for  Poor  Soils,— 17  Illustrations. 

CHAPTER  XVI.— GARDEN  CULTURE.— POSITION  OF  BORDER,  TRAIN^ 
ing  the  Vines,  Four  Tiers  of  Arms,  Double  Stem,  Trellises  in  Gardens,  Training  td 
Stakes,  Girdling  the  Vine,  Removing  the  Leaves.— 9  Illustrations: 

CHAPTER  XVII.— GATHERING  THE  FRUIT.— PRESERVING  THE  FRUIT, 

Wine  Making,  Pruning  Shears. — 1  Illustration. 

CHAPTER  XVIIL- INSECTS.— ROSE  CHAFER,  GRAPE  VINE  FLEA  BEE- 
tle.  Spotted  Pelidnota,  Tree  Beetle,  Caterpillars,  Yellow  Bear,  Hog  Caterpillar,  Grape 
Vine  Sphinx,  Blue  Caterpillar,  Piocris  Americana,  Leaf  Rollers,  Thrips,  Aphis,  Bed 
Spider,  Vine  Scale,  Diseases,  Mildew,  Sun  Scald. — 18  Illustrations.  ■ 

CHAPTER  XIX.— DESCRIPTION  OF  VARIETIES.— ADIROND AC,  ANNAy 
Allen’s  Hybrid,  Alvey  or  Hagar,  Concord,  Clinton,  Cassad}',  Creveling,  Catawba,  Cuya¬ 
hoga,  Delaware,  Diana,  Elsinburgh,  Golden  Clinton  or  King,  Hartford  Prolific,  Herbe- 
mont,  Iona,  Israella,  Isabella,  Le  Noir,  Logan,  Lydia,  Martha,  Norton’s  ViVginia, 
Rebecca,  Rogers’  Hybrids,  .Taylor’s  Bullitt,  Union  Village.  Additional  List— Alexander, 
Arkansas  A°bino,  Allair,  Baxter,  Blue  Favorite,  Chippewa,  Cynthiana,  Missouri,  Can- 
by’s  Auomsta,  Cloantha,  Cowan,  Emily,  Early  Hudson,  Fancher,  Franklin,  Garrigues, 
Gravel  Grape,  Graham,  Hyde’s  Eliza,  Louisa,  Manhattan,  Maxatawney,  Marion,  Mary 
Ann,  Meade’s  Seedling,  Miles,  North  America,  Nebraska,  Ontario,  Oporto,  Perkins, 
Ruland,  To  Kalon,  Underhill’s  Seedling,  Wilmington,  York  Madeira.— 6  Illustrations. 

CHAPTER  XX. _ REVIEW  OF  VARIOUS  SYSTEMS  OF  PRUNING  AND 

Training,  Reversing  the  Arms,  Single  Arm  System,  Bow  System,  Long  Rod  Spin- 
System,  Upright  Canes,  Thomery  System.  Index. 

Price  ^1.^0,  Sent  l>y  Mail,  Post-paid.  * 

NEW-YORK : 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

41  PARK  ROW.  , 
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GRAPl  VINES. 
PAESO^iS  &  CO., 

offer  for  the  Fall  Trade,  Grapes  of  all  the  best  varieties,  including 

IlelawsiFe,  Israella,  Concord,  llaB’ffbrd  Frolillc,  I>iaiia, 

Crevclillg,  Adll'OItdac,  and  many  other  fine  sorts. 

Among  these  is  the  ITES  SEEI>IL.Sr^<5,  a  grape  which  is  now  being  planted  about  Cincin¬ 
nati,  on  a  very  large  scale.  It  is  said  neither  to  rot  nor  mildew,  and  during  the  last  year  on  our  own 
premises,  its  leaf  was  alwa3"s  as  fresh  and  clean  as  that  of  a  Maple.  A  letter  from  Isaac  F.  Waring, 
in  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  states  its  average  product  to  be  five  hundred  gallons  per  acre.  J.  McCul¬ 
lough  &  Son,  of  Cincinnati,  write,  that  in  1854,  one  Vineyard  of  1,500  plants  made  1,600  gallons  which 
were  sold  at  four  dollars  per  gallon.  It  is  said  to  be  superior  to  Norton’s  Virginia. 


All  these  different  varieties  will  be  sold  at  their  usual  low  prices  by  the  hundred,  lower  still  by  the 
thousand,  and  yet  lower  where  tea  thousand  are  taken. 

Mdress  PARSON’S  &  CO., 

IS.  Y. 

IMPQRTAiT  IQ  FEUST  GROWERS.  FUESH  T  UK  NIP  SEEDI, 


X&e'  Great  Result  at  l^engtli.  Attained ! 

Best  and  Clieapest  Fruit  Basket  io  the 
World ! 


The  Cheapest  and  Best  ‘Ventilating-  Bas¬ 
ket  for  Marketing  Stra-wberries,  &c. 

Illustrated  Circulars  sent  free. 

This  new  Basket,  made  of  Veneer,  for  StrawlieiTies,  Is 
the  most  simple,  useful,  insenioiis  and  cheap  article  of  the 
kind  now  in  use.  It  seems  to  have  overcome  all  the  objec¬ 
tions  known  to  Fruit  Growers  or  Fruit  Dealers,  as  all  alike 
are  at  once  impressed  with  its  manifest  utility.  The  fact  is 
now  well  known  to  every  one  that  a  tight  box  sliould  never 
be  used.  This  new  Basket  is  tlioroughly  ventilated,  remarka¬ 
bly  attractive  in  appearance  wlien  filled  witli  fruit— and  can 
be  packed  in  one-quarter  less  space  tlian  the  round  basket 
or  box.  It  is  not  only  very  strongly  made,  but  is  sold  at  a 
much  less  price  than  anything  of  the  kind  now  in  market. 

Substantial  Crates,  to  liold  from  T3  to  06  Quart  Baskets,  and 
BO  arranged  tliat  the  berries  can  not  spill  out,  even  if  the 
Crates  are  overturned. 

LIST  ICES. 

uartSize,  . $30.00  per  thousand  baskets. 

rate  for  33  Quart  Basket,  (iron  bound,) . $-3.00  each. 

( Will  hold  98  Baskets  when  nested  full.) 

Crate  for  GO  Quart  Basket,  (iron  bound,) . $2.50  each. 

( Will  hold  180  Baskets  when  nested  full.) 

All  styles  and  sizes  of  Crates  made  to  order  at  the 
lowest  prices. 

AMERICAN  RASKEX  COMPANY. 


Tiis’iilp  Iiy  MrM. 

.Postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Bed  Top  Strap,  lied  Top,  AVliite  Flat,  Strap  Leaved  White 
Flat,  Long  White  Tankard,  Cow  Horn.  Long  White  Frencli, 
Yellow  Stone,  Yellow  Aberdeen,  WTiite  Norfolk,  Wliite  Ruta¬ 
baga,  Y'ellow  Rutabaga,  Swedish.  Skirving’s  Rutabaga. 
10  cents  per  ounce;  $1.25  per  pound. 

Gartlem,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds  of  every  variety. 

FcrtUizci-s,  Peruvian  Guano.  Bone  Dust,  Foudrette, 
Animal  Manure,  &c. 

Farm  and  G.arden  Implements  of  all  kinds,  for 
sale  at  Wholesale  or  Retail. 

JOHN  VANDERBILT,  23  Fulton-st.,  New  Y'ork. 


The  Xenia  €reen-IIoiisc  Stock, 

embracing  all  varieties,  native  and  exotic— and  all  the 
Nitrsery— are  now  ofl'ered  at  YVlioiesale,  10  per  rent 
l«-as,  than  the  standard  rates.  East  or  We.st.  'Fo  persons 
wishing  to  embark  in  the  GREEN-HOUSE  bu.siness,  this 
presents  rare  inducements,  and  an  eligible  location  ! 

By  the  surviving  partner,  J.  S.  WILSON,  Box2.“R, 

Xeni.a,  Green  Co.,  Ohio. 

OSAGE  0!S.AN(SE  SEE!). 

A  fresh  supply  just  arrived  from  Texas,  $2  per  quart,  by 
mail,  $2.25.  B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sweet  Fotaio  FlaBits. 

One  hundred,  75  cents.  Five  hundred,  $3.  One  thousand, 
$5.  One  hundred,  by  mail  post-paid  for  $1. 

FBANCilS  BRILL,  Newark,  N.  J. 


•  By  Mail,  pre-paM. 

The  following  varieties,  the  very  best  in  cultivation,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  by  mail,  pre-paid,  or  by  Express  in 
Large  quantities.  Seed  and  Nursery  C.at.alogues  to  .any  ad¬ 
dress,  gratis.  Wholesale  Catalogues  are  now  ready' for  the 
Trade.  Agents  wanted.  ,5000  tbs.  choice  Cabbage,  Parsnip, 
Beet,  Carrot,  Turnip,  and  all  otlier  garden  Seeds. 

Price,  10  cents  per  oniicc  !  §1  per  pound. 

Early  White  Dutch .  autumn  and  early  winter. 

Red  Top  Strap  Leaf. .  “  “  “ 

Orange  Jelly  or  Golden  Ball .  finest  yellow,  “ 

Long  White  French .  or  Hanover,  “ 

Skirvings  Improved  Ruta-baga.. .  “ 

German  Teltow,  (fine) .  “ 

New  Wliite  Sweet  German . 

The  finest  of  all  Winter  Turnips,  very  late  keeper,  extra. 

13.  WA.TSON, 

Old  Colony  Wur.series  and  Seed  Establishment, 

JPEYMGIJTH,  MASS. 

Mew  SlB'awtoeBTics. 

Durand’s  Seedling  Strawberry,  believed  to  be  the  best  in 
existence,  may  be  seen  in  fruit  in  season  at  tlie  Nursery  of 
FRANCIS  BRILL,  Newark,  N.  J. 

TO  FARMERS. 

Poudrette !  Poudrette ! 

80,000  Rarrels  of  Eodi  Poudrette 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  This  Pou¬ 
drette  has  been  on  the  market  for  2G  years,  and 
has  held  its  place  among  all  otlier  fertilizers 
ns  the  Best  stud  Clicapcst,  being  sold 
for  $40  per  ton  less  than  other  fertilizers,  with 
jnst  as  good  results.  It  is  manufactured  from 
the  night  soil  of  New  Y'ork  City,  which  the 
subscribers  have  tlie  exclusive  contract  for 
removing  to  their  works.  Its  chief  recommendations  are  its 
economy,  the  quick  growth  it  gives  to  the  plant,  ripening  a 
crop  from  two  to  tliree  weeks  earlier,  and  an  increased  yield 
of  50  to  100  per  cent.  It  is  used  most  extensively  upon  Corn, 
Tobacco,  Potatoes,  and  Garden  Vegetables.  Is  perfectly  in¬ 
odorous,  liariiilcss  to  vegetation,  can  be  applied  directly  to 
tlie  seed  ivitliout  injury,  and  yet  is  as  powerful  as  Peruvian 
Guano,  and  unlike  Guano,  does  not  leave  the  soil  in  an  ex¬ 
hausted  condition.  A  pamphlet  with  the  experience  in  its 
use  of  several  liuiulred  farmers  in  dilfereiit  parts  of  the 
United  States,  some  of  tliciii  having  used  it  for  over  20  years, 
will  be  sent  to  any  person  apiilyiiig  to  our  address. 

Price- SiJ.OO  per  Barrel  of  four  Bushels.  Address 
THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO.MPANY', 

6G  Courtlandt-st.,  New-York. 


Mo.  1  Fei’wviaia  <Biiano, 

of  recent  Importations,  for  sale  by 

CHAPMAN  &  VANWTCK, 

Bruce’s  Concentrated  Fertilizer. 

The  Cheapest  Manure  in  use- Price  $50  per  2C00  lbs. 
Send  for  Circular. 

JOHN  VANDERBILT,  23  Fulton-st.,  Ne-W  York. 


THE  BEST  EERTIIBR. 

The  Rumford  Chemical  Works  ofl'er  for  sale,  1,200  tons  of 
Wilson’s  Patent  Ammoniated  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 
This  valuable  Fertilizer  is  made  entirely  from  bone,  and  ni¬ 
trogenous  substances,  and  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  compounded 
from  them  in  such  proportions  as  to  make  the  best  possible 
Fertilizer. 

Orders  from  any  part  of  the  country,  except  Maryland,  for 
any  quantity,  will  be  promptly  filled,  if  accompanied  with 
the  money,  or  satisfactory  references. 

Citizens  of  Maryland  should  address  their  orders  to  Hon. 
Robert  Turner,  Baltimore. 

This  Fertilizer  always  produces  superior  crops  of  Gr.ass, 
Corn,  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Rye,  and  Buckwheat,  of  Pota¬ 
toes.  Turnips,  .and  Beets,  and  is  most  excellent  for  Trees, 
Shrubs,  and  Vines. 

Price  at  the  Works,  for  10  Tons,  or  less,  $G0  per  Ton.  A 
liberal  discount  to  dealers. 

GEO.  F.  WILSON,  Treasurer, 

Nos.  58,  59  and  CO  South  Water-st., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  B.  LANE,  151  Nassau-st.,  Agent  in  New  York  City. 


■  MIMEI^AMB 

FlglTI'F  I.AASBS,  in  a 

•  mild  and  healthful  climate.  Thirty  miles  .-soHtft  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  by  Railroad,  in  New  Jersey,  on  the  same  line  of  lat- 
itute  as  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  soil  is  rich  and  productive,  \arym^  from  a  claytoa 
sandy  loam,  suitable  for  AVheat,  Grass,  Corn,  Tobacco,  Fruits 
and  Vegetables.  Tins  is  a  great  fruit  country.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  Vineyards  and  Orchards  have  been  planted  out  by  ex¬ 
perienced  fruit  growers.  Grapes,  Peaches,  Pears,  &c.,  produce 
immense  profits.  ATneland  is  already  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  places  in  tlie  United  States.  The  entire  territory  .con¬ 
sisting  of  forty-five  square  miles  of  land,  is  laid  out  upon  a 
general  system  of  improvements.  Tlie  land  is  only  sold  to 
actual  settlers  with  provision  for  public  adornment.  The 
place  on  account  of  its  great  beauty  as  well  as  other  advan¬ 
tages  has  become  the  resort  of  people  of  taste.  It  has  in¬ 
creased  five  thousand  people  within  the  past  three  years. 
Churches,  Stores,  Schools,  Academies,  Societies  of  Art  and 
Learning,  and  other  elements  of  refinement  and  culture  have 
been  introduced.  Hundreds  of  people  are  constantly  set¬ 
tling.  Several  Imndred  houses  are  being  constructed,  and 
it  is  estimated  tliat  five  Imndred  will  be  built  during  thesum- 
mer.  Price  of  Fann  land,  twenty  acre  lots  and  upward,  $23 
per  acre.  Five  and  ten  acre,  and  Village  lots  for  sale. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  ripen  earlier  in  this  district  than  In 
any  other  locality  north  of  Norfolk,  Va.  Improved  places 
for  sale. 

Openings  for  all  kinds  of  business,  Lumber  Yards,  Manu¬ 
factories,  Foundries,  Stores,  and  the  like. 

For  persons  who  desire  mild  winters,  a  healthful  climate, 
and  a  good  soil,  in  a  country  beautifully  improved,  abound¬ 
ing  in  fruits  and  possessing  all  other  social  privileges,  in  the 
heart  of  civilization,  it  is  worthy  of  a  visit. 

Letters  answered  and  the  Vineland  Rural,  a  paper  giving 
full  Information,  and  containing  Reports  of  Solon  Robinson, 
sent  to  applicants. 

Address  CIIAS.  K.  LANDIS,  A''in(iland  P.  O.,  Landis 
Township,  New  Jersey. 

From  Report  of  Solon  Robinson,  Agricultural  Editor 
of  The  Tribune  :  It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  fertile 
tracts,  in  an  almost  level  position  and  suitable  condi- 
tion  for  pleasant  farming  that  we  know  of,  this  side  of 
the  Western  Prairies, 

Maryland  and  Ylrginsa  Farms  for 
Sale. 

Owing  to  the  Civil  AVar.  fine  Southern  farms  are  now  offer¬ 
ing  for  sale  at  reduced  prices,  in  the  most  fertile  portions  of 
Maryland  and  A’irginla.  Tlie  mildness  of  Hie  climate  and 
variety  of  productions  offer  ])eculiar  inducements  to  North- 

ei-n  Farmers. - Tlie  Subscribers  liave  constantly  on  hand 

Farms  improved  and  unimproved.  Dairy,  Fruit  and  Grazing 
Farms,  Country-Seats,  Coal  and  Timber  Lands,  in  all  sections 
of  Marvlaiid  and  A'^irgiiiia. 

Also  Residences  and  Building  lots  in  and  around  Baltimore 
and  AVasliingtoii. 

Faithful  and  accurate  descriptions  can  he  had  by  addres¬ 
sing  JOHN  GLENN  &  CO.. 

59  Second-st.,  Baltimore. 

^IJIPKIEHOBg  FAKM  I.AABK.— SO.OOO 

Acres,  Franklin  Tract,  at  NewflekI,  Gloucester  County, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  Railroad  ruiiiiiiig  from  Philadelpliia  to 
Cape  May.  30  miles  South  of  Pliiladclphia— adjoining  the 
Vineland  Tract,  and  2  miles  North  of  the  ATnelaiid  Station— 
for  sale  at  low  prices  and  on  easy  terms,  in  lots  to  suit  pur¬ 
chasers.  Circulars,  with  reports  of  Solon  Rohinsoii,  lion. 
AVilliam  Parrj-,  and  others,  with  full  iiiformalioil,  sent  to  ap¬ 
plicants,  fl'ee.  Address  JOHN  H.  COFFIN  &  CO..  New- 
field,  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J.  Improved  Farms  also  for  Sale. 

600  Maryland  and  Virginia  Farms 
»  and  Timbered  Lands. 

Catalogue  of  Maryland  and  A’’irgiina  Land.s,  -with  Geo- 
grapliic.al  description  of  Alaryland,  lor  sale  by  R.  W.  TEM- 
PLEMAN  &  CO.,  Land  Agents,  37  Lexington-"st.,  Baltimore 
City,  embracing  a  description  of  the  soil  and  jiroduets  of 
Maryland.  Send  25  cents  for  a  copy  of  Catalogue. 


The  best  book  to  sell.— Aa-ents  find  a 

ready  rale  for  the  indispensable  HAND  BOOK.  HGAY 
TO  AVRItE ;  HOW  TO  TALK ;  HOAV  TO  BEHAVE,  and 
HOAV  TO  DO  BUSINESS.  One  largo  gilt  vol.  Sent  hv  first 
post  for  $2.23.  Addrers  FOAYLEK  &  AVELfiS,  No,  389  Broad- 
avay,  New  York, 
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THE  FARMER’S 

FAMILY  IE¥SPAPER  ENLAR&ED. 

THi  NiW-YORK  TRIRUNi 

HAS 

EXCLUSIVE  REPORTS  OF  THE  AMERICAX  INSTITUTE 

FARMERS'  CL  UB. 

Terms  of*  ’Weekly  Ti'i'bxiiae. 

Mail  subscribers,  single  copy,  1  year — 52  numbers . $2  00 

Mail  subscribers,  clubs  of  five .  9  00 

Ten  copies,  addressed  to  names  of  subscribers . 17  50 

Twenty  copies,  addressed  to  names  of  subscribers . 34  00 

Ten  copies,  to  one  address .  16  00 

Twenty  copies,  to  one  address . 30  00 

An  extra  eopy  will  be  sent  for  each  club  of  ten. 

Terms  of*  Semi-'V^^eekly  Tri'bxxii.e. 

Mail  subscribers,  1  copy,  1  year — 104  numbers . $4  00 

Mail  subscribers,  2  copies,  1  year — 104  numbers .  7  00 

Mail  subscribers,  5  copies,  or  over,  for  each  copy .  3  00 

Persons  remitting  for  10  copies  830,  will  receive  an  extra  copy  for  6  mouths. 

Persons  remitting  for  15  copies  $45,  will  receive  an  extra  copy  one  year. 

I>aily  Tl'iUxxiie. 

810  per  annum;  $5  for  six  months. 

Address  TME  TISIllfIME,  Mew  Y&rU. 


.  F  R  A  K  , 

FEARLESS, 

AND 

INDEPENDENT  of  PAHTY  CONTROL. 


THE  EYENIIG  POST. 


NEW-YORK. 


^  H  E  EVENING  POST,  NOW  IN  ITS 

sixty-flfLli  year,  liaving  begun  with  this  nineteenth 
century,  luis  always  maintained  a  leading  position  among 
the  metropoiitau  journals. 

The  fearless  and  hearty  support  which  it  has  always  given 
to  the  great  principles  of  universal  justice  and  freedom  has 
made  it  the  almost  indispensable  companion  of  brave  and 
true  men,  who  are  more  deeply  interested  in  tlie  success  of 
principles  and  the  progress  of  humanity  than  in  the  triumph 
;  of  party. 

During  the  war  THE  EVENING  POST  was  one  of  the 
most  earnest  and  vigorous  supporters  of  the  cause  of  the 
Union ;  it  held  up  the  hands  of  our  brave  soldiers  in  the 
field,  and  encouraged  the  liearts  of  our  noble  men  and  wom¬ 
en  at  liome ;  every  project  for  pushing  on  the  column  had  its 
:  zealous  support ;  wliile  it  no  iess  zealously  laslied  and  re- 
i  buked  treason  in  all  its  forms,  wliether  open  and  courageous, 
as  at  the  South,  or  covert  and  mean,  as  at  the  North. 

At  the  same  time,  with  all  its  enthusiasm  for  liberty  and 
Union,  THE  EVENING  POST  did  not  close  its  eyes  to  the 
!  dangers  of  an  abuse  of  power ;  it  was  the  enemy  of  all  undue 
exercise  of  the  central  authority,  of  all  kinds  of  political  job¬ 
bery  and  corruption;  it  has  insisted  upon  economy  in  expen¬ 
ditures  and  of  the  strictest  adherence  to  the  Constitution. 
To  these  principles  THE  EVENING  POST  intends  to  adhere. 

But  THE  EVENING  POST  has  always  aimed  to  be  more 
than  a  political  and  commercial  journal.  It  desires  besides 
to  be  "  a  good  newspaper.”  In  its  columns  will  be  found  a 
complete  history  of  the  events  of  the  day,  important  politi¬ 
cal  or  State 'documents  entire,  proceedings  of  Legislative 
bodies.  Summaries  of  European  intelligence,  and  News  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  accurate  Reports  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  matters,  trustworthy  correspondence,  and  a 
carefully  selected  literary  miscellany,  comprising  Poetry, 
Reviews  of  new  works,  with  liberal  extracts,  gossip  and  an¬ 
ecdotes— tlie  wliole  forming  an  excellent  variety,  iff  which 
every  reader  will  discover  something  to  his  taste. 


OHMaE  OF  TERMS. 

■We  are  gratified  to  announce  that  the  decline  in  the  price 
of  paper  enables  us  to  reduce  our  rates  to  a  very  low  standard. 

W e  hope  to  have  the  co-operation  of  our  friends  in  extend¬ 
ing  our  circulation,  as  formerly,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  send 
specimen  copies,  posters  and  blank  lists  to  persons  whose 
facilities  or  inclination  may  prompt  them  to  get  up  a  Club. 


EVENING-  POST-Weekly, 


Single  copies,  one  ye.ar . $2.00 

Five  copies .  9.00 

Ten  copies,  addressed  to  names  of  subscribers . .  .17.50 

Twenty  copies,  addressed  to  names  of  subscribers . 31.00 

Ten  copies  to  one  person's  address . 16.00 

Twenty  copies  to  one  person’s  address . 39.00 


Additions  may  be  made  to  tlie  club,  at  any  time,  at  club 
rates.  An  extra  copy  will  be  sent  for  each  club  of  ten. 

EVENING  POST-Semi-Weekly. 


✓One  copy,  one  year . .  $4.00 

Two  copies,  one  year . . .  7.00 

Five  copies  or  over,  for  each  copy . .  3.00 


An  extra  copy  will  be  sent  for  each  club  of  ton  at  these 
rates. 

EVENING  POST-Daily. 

$12  per  annum ;  or  for  any  period  over  a  month  at  same  rate. 

POSTMASTERS  or  others,  acting  as  Club  Agents,  wlio 
prefer  cash  discounts  instead  of  free  copies,  can  learn  par¬ 
ticulars  on  application. 

CLERGYMEN  are  supplied  with  the  Daily  paper  at  $10  ; 
Semi-Weekly  at  $3;  or  Weekly  at  $1.50  per  annum. 

Remittances  should  be  made,  if  possible,  by  draft  or 
Post-Office  order,  payable  in  New  York. 

WM.  C,  BRYANT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

41  Nassau-street,  New-Xorlr. 
Nev?  Toes,  May  1st,  1866, 


The  first  Book  of  an  American  Author. 


—OR— 

B>I1.  BERTRA1V8>’S  HOUSEHOLD, 

BY  MISS  AMANDA  M.  DOUGLASS. 

1  VOL.  12310.  $1.75. 

This  new  novel  (by  a  new  author)  is  meeting  with  great 
success  among  readers  and  critics.  Three  large  editions 
have  already  been  sold,  and  the  press  are  sending  us  favora¬ 
ble  and  even  enthusiastic  notices  of  tlie  book. 

“  Richard  Bertrand,  the  liero  of  the  story,  is  a  noble  char¬ 
acter,  wliose  model  is  wortliy  of  close  study.” 

“  The  idea  of  the  book  is  admir.able.  It  represents  the  el¬ 
der  brother  of  a  family,  left  comparatively  lielpless  by  tlie 
death  of  its  head,  sacrificing  his  own  dearest  ambitions  in  or¬ 
der  to  assume  a  father’s  duties  to  liis  brottiers  and  sisters.” 

“  From  no  source  have  we  heard  the  work  spoken  of  other¬ 
wise  than  in  terms  of  praise.” 

It  is  of  the  highest  order  of  works  of  fiction,  written  with 
that  true  genius  which  has  high  moral  and  spiritual-alins,  and 
whose  mission  is  to  improve  and  elevate  the  human  mind. 

Sent  by  mall  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  and  for  sale  by 
all  booksellers. 


LEE  SHEl?AEr>, 

PUBLISHERS, 

149  Washington  street,  Boston. 


Agents  wanted. 

NEW  BOOK  NOW  READY. 

GET  THE  BEST-FROM  OFFICIAL  SOURCES. 

THE  GREAT  CAMPAIGNS  OF  GRANT  AND  SHERMAN. 
By  the  popular  historian,  J.  T.  Headley. 
Complete  in  one  volume.  Handsomely  Illustrated. 

Tlie  most  attractive  work  on  tlie  War. 

Also,  the  following  standard  works  by  tlie  Hon.  J.  T.  Headley : 
WASHINGTON  AND  HIS  GENERALS, 
NAPOLEON  AND  HIS  MARSHALS,  ami 
SACKED  MOUNTAINS  and  SCENES  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

Active  agents  are  selling  100  copies  per  week.  Extra  in¬ 
ducements  are  offered.  Send  for  terms.  Address  E.  B. 
TREAT  &  CO.,  No.  654  Broadway,  New  York. 


TIIEES. 

.V  new  and  much  improved  edition  of  Micliaux  &  Nuttall’s 
“  North  Aiiic‘i'icu.n  Sylva,”  complete  in  5  Impe¬ 
rial  Octavo  volumes,  witli  277  beautifully  Colored  plates, 
true  to  nature,  accompanied  with  letterpress  descriptions  of 
ail  our  North  American  Forest  Trees.”  Tiie 
most  elegant,  and  scientific  work  ever  published  on  tliis 
subject.  'Experienced  Agents  wanted  to  sell  valuable  illus¬ 
trated  works  in  all  parts  of  tlie  United  States. 

Address  RICE,  RUTTER  &  CO., 

525  Miuor-st,  Pliiladelpbia. 


SXEMOREST’s  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE.-Uni- 
fi-^versally  acknowledged  the  MODEL  PARLOR  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  of  America.  Yearly,  $3— with  beautiful  and  valuable 
Premiums  to  each  subscriber.  Single  copies  30  cents,  or 
back  numbers  as  specimens,  20  cents;  mailed  free  on  receipt 
of  price.  Splendid  Premiums  for  Clubs,,  consisting  of  Al¬ 
bums,  Writing  Desks,  Reticules,  Clothes-Wringers,  Music 
Boxes,  etc.,  etc.  Bartlett’s  Elastic  Stitch  Family  Sewing 
Machine  for  only  15  Siibscrihers.  A  $55  Wheeler  &  Wilson 
Sewing  Macliine  for  25  subscribers.  AddressW.  JENNINGS 
DEMCSbEST,  No.  473  Broadway,  N.  Y.  June  No.  now  ready. 


A  New  Fruit  Book. 
PRACTICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
FRUIT  CULTURE. 

BY 

CHARLES  R.  BAKER, 

Of  the  Dorchester  IVurseries. 

1  vol.  Qw.  Profusely  Rlustrated.  Price  $4.00. 

A  work  of  rare  excellence,  which  is  destined  to  take  its 
place  beside  tlie  best  works  on  American  Pomology.  Its 
author  is  extensively  and  favorably  known  among  fruit¬ 
growers,  botli  as  a  skillful  pomologist  and  a  ripe  scholar,  and 
is  eyery  way  qualified  for  tlie  preparation  of  a  book  on  tills, 
ills  favorite  subject.  In  fruit  culture  he  was  educated  by 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  world-wide  fame,  witli  whom 
he  is  at  present  associated  as  business  partner,  and  to  whoso 
valuable  library  and  ripe  experience  he  lias  liad  the  freest 
access  for  many  years. 

In  tliis  volume  he  gives  no  delineations  or  descriptions  of 
Fruits,  but  treats  witli  cxliaustive  fullness  tlie  arts  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  cultivation,  togetlier  with  tlie  scientific  princi¬ 
ples  on  wliicli  tliese  arts  depend ;  liow  persons  may  supply 
themselves  witli  tlie  best  fruits  in  variety  and  abundance, 
with  tlie  least  labor  and  expense,  and  in  the  shortest  possible 
space  of  time. 

No  family,  no  cultivator  can  do  witliout  this  book,  which 
will  save  lliem  many  times  its  cost  every  year. 

Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  and  for 
sale  by  all  booksellers. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Publisliers  and  Booksellers, 

149  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


WANTED-AGENTS  EVERYWHERE 

(BOTH  MALE  AND  FEMALE) 

To  sell  a  new  Print  entitled 

.  “  HOME 

Painted  by  McCIury.  Engraved  by  Fabroniar.  A  Clergy¬ 
man  sends  us  the  following  notice: 

“  The  return  of  tlie  loved  son,  husband,  and  father,  can 
not  be  more  truthfully  delineated  than  we  see  It  in  tlie  rev¬ 
erent  attitude  of  tlie  good  old  mother,  in  the  puzzled,  anx¬ 
ious  face  of  tlie  wife,  and  the  joyous  looks  of  the  cliildreu 
who,  witli  eager  delight,  are  escorting  tlie  war-worn  hero 
into  tlie  surprised  circle  at  ■  liomei  Every  item  is  true  to 
nature.” 

SOXD  ONIiY  BV  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Agents,  competent  to  engage  otliers,  will  he  offered  supe¬ 
rior  inducements.  Addrc.ss 

■W.  J.  HOLLAND,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WORKS  ON  PHONOGRAPHY,  HYDRO¬ 
PATHY,  Phrenology,  Physiology',  Physiognojiy, 
Psychology,  Ethnology,  Meciianisj!,  Anatoyiy,  Medi¬ 
cine.  Agriculture,  Education,  &c.,  supplied  by  Messrs. 
FO'WLER  &  'WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y.  See  our  Special 
List  of  Private  Medical  Works.  Agents  Wanted. 


The  GAME  OF  DRAUGHTS  OR  CHECKERS 

Simplified;  Beginners  Sure  Guide;  each  .50  cts.  ^aj'th’s 
Draughts  or  Clieckers  for  Beginners.  Price  75  cts.  Sent  by 
mail,  post-jiaid,  by  A.  J.  DUNLAP,  416  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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(Business  Notices  $2.00  per  Agate  Line  of  Space.) 

fTTE  ^ 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

Have  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their  Stock,  which 
they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  Clubs.  They  are 
sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell  them 
In  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

AH  goods  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

PRICE  EISTi 

OOliONG-,  Wc.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  pound. 

MIXED,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  pound. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.20  per  pound. 

GREEN  TEAS,  SOc.,  90o.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per 
pound. 

YOUNG  HYSON,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per 
pound. 

JAPAN,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 

IMPERIAL  and  HYSON,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 

These  Teas  are  chosen  for  their  intrinsic  worth,  keeping 
in  mind  health,  economy,  and  a  high  degree  of  pleasure  in 
drinking  them. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  &  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE,  20c.;  25c.,  30c.,  35c.— best  40c.  per 
pound.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  keepers  and  Fam¬ 
ilies  who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in 
that  article  by  Using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  and  DIN¬ 
NER  COFFEE;  which  We  sell  at  the  low  price  of  SOc.  per 
pound,  and  warranted  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Consumers  can  save  from  SOc.  to  $1  per  pound  by  purchas¬ 
ing  their  Teas  of  the  • 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Nos.  31  and  33  VESEY-ST.,  corner  Church-st. 

'No.  640  BROADWAY,  corner  Bleecker.st. 

No.  503  EIGHTH  AVE.,  near  Thirty-seventh-st. 

No.  a03  FULTON-ST.,  BROOKLYN,  corner  Concord-st. 

Country  Clubs,  Hand  and  Wagon  Peddlers,  and  small 
stores  (of  which  class  we  are  supplying  many  thousands,  all 
of  which  ard  doing  wfell).  Can  have  their  orders  promptly  and 
faithfully  filled ;  and  in  case  of  clubs,  can  have  each  party's 
name  marked  on  their  packages  as  directed  by  sending  their 
orders  to  Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey-st. 

Our  friends  are  getting  up  Clubs  in  most  towns  tlirougliout 
the  country,  and  for  which  we  feel  very  grateful.  Some  of 
our  Clubs  send  orders  weekly,  some  not  so  often,  wliile 
others  keep  a  standing  order  to  be  supplied  with  a  given 
quantity  each  week,  or  at  statecl  periods.  And  in  all  cases 
(where  a  sufllcient  time  has  elapsed)  Clubs  liave  repeated 
their  orders. 

Parties  sending  Club  or  otlief  orders  for  less  than  thirty 
dollars,  had  better  send  Post-Office  drafts,  or  money  with 
their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  express  ; 
hut  larger  orders  we  xvill  forward  by  express;  to  collect  on 
delivery. 

We  return  thanks  to  parties  wild  have  t.aken  an  inter¬ 
est  in  getting  up  Chilis. 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary’  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  CLUB.  Our  profits  are  small,  hut  we 
Will  be  as  liberal  as  yve  can  afford. 

CLUBS.— The  manner  of  getting  up  Clubs  Is  shown  by 
the  following : 

AtraUSTA,  Hancock  Co.,  Ill.,  April  4, 1S6G. 
Great  AMEP.lOAit  Tea  Compaxv,  iVos.  31  and  33  Veseij 
street.  New  York: 

I  send  you  herein  n  small  list,  which  you  yvill  please  fill  up 
and  forward  to  my  address  by  tlie  American  Express  Com¬ 
pany,  with  hill  for  collection : 


Isaac  Kennedy,  8  lbs  Imperial  at . $1.25  best  $10.00 

•lames  Kennedy,  8  lbs  Iniperl.al  at .  1.25  do  10  00 

J.  Van  Brunt,  8  lbs  Gunpowder  at .  1JJ5  do  10.00 

.1.  Kinghorne,  8  lbs  Imperial  at .  1.25  do  10.00 

J.  Kerrigan,  2  tbs  Gunpowder  at .  1.25  do  2.50 

do  2  lbs  Imi)erial  at .  1.25  do  2.50 

S.  B.  Crosby,  4  tbs  Gunpowder  at .  1.25  do  5.00 

D.  Pierson,  2  lbs  .Tapan,  uncolorecl,  at .  1.25  do  2.50 

E.  Ward,  3  lbs  Young  Hyson  at .  1.25  do  3.75 

John  Patch,  2  lbs  Young  Hyson  at .  1.25  do  2.50 

do  2  tbs  Gunpowder  at .  1.25  do  2.50 

do  4  lbs  Java  Coffee,  green,  at _  40  do  1.60 

Total . $02.85 


The  packages  you  yvill  please  put  In  one  box.  If  possible 
and  direct  to  me  at  Augusta,  Hancock  County,  111. 

Yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  P.  PATCH 


P.S.— The  grocers  here  think  that  we  are  going  to  get  swin¬ 
dled  in  this  operation.  Please  do  the  best  you  can  by  us. 

P. 


Avgusta,  Ill.,  April  23,  1866. 
Great  American  Tea  Company  : 

Gentlemen, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  Tea  and  bill  all  O.  K.,  and  I  find  that  it  gives  good 
satisfaction  in  every  case.  It  cost  us  just  9  cents  per  pound 
to  get  it  here,  so  yve  saved  $1.00  on  a  pound,  besides  getting 
a  better  article.  I  expect  to  get  up  a  large  Club  soon. 
Please  accept  many  thanks  for  the  complimentary. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  P.  PATCH. 

Augusta,  Hancock  Co.,  Ill. 

Tlie  Hemlcl  Ilealtli 

FOR  MAY  CONTAINS: 

To  TtiE  Young  Men  of  America.  By  Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin. 
Dio  Lewis  on  Norjial  Schools  for  Physical  Culture. 
A  Paper  on  The  Nose  and  Its  Health. 

Shall  We  Eat  Pork? 

ToyvN  -AND  Country. 

Small  Pox. 

Physique  of  the  Different  States. 

Degeneration  of  the  iVomen  of  America. 

Cattle  Plague  :  Is  it  a  question  of  Diet,  or  what  is  it  ? 

$1.50  A  YEAR:  15  CENTS  A  NUMBER. 

The  first  Five  Numbers  of  tlie  present  year,  comprising  an 
invaluable  amount  of  important  and  interesting  reading 
matter,  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  as  specimens,  upon  the 
receipt  of  Fifty  Cents. 

Address  MILLER,  WOOD  &  CO., 

No.  15  Laight-st.,  New  York. 


The  Largest  and  most  productive.  Sweetest  and 
most  delicious.  Hardiest  and  every  way  the  BEST 
Blaclcljerry  extant.  No  Garden  is  complete  without  it. 
Send  stamp  for  Prices,  Testimonials,  &c.,  (New  Edition)  to 
E.  WILLIAMS,  Mont  Clair,  N.  J. . 


NIAGARA 

FIRE  INSURANSE  COMPANY, 

N’o.  13  "Wall  Street, 

CHARTERED  1850. 

Farm  Risks  taken  at  very  low  rates  by  all  our  Agents. 

CA§H  CAPITA!.!,  ...  $1,000,000 
Surplus,  an.  1,  1  §66,  .  -  206,030 

LOSSES  liberally  adjusted  and  promptly  p.aid. 

JONATHAN  D.  STEELE,  President, 

P.  Notman,  Secretary. 

Importaut  to  Cider  Makers. 
THE  JERSEY 

POWER  APPLE  GRINDER. 

(BUTTERWORTH’S  PATENT.) 

For  grinding  Apples,  Peaches  and  other  kinds  of  fruit. 
See  Advertisement  in  May  No.,  and  send  for  Circular.  M.an- 
ufactured  and  for  sale  by 

_ ^ _ R.  BUTTERWORTH,  Trenton.  N.  J. 

TAME  AOTH  CilOTEE! 

We  liave  already  given  away  more  than 

TW®  HUKBME]© 

Sewing  Machines,  as  premiums  for  getting  suhscribei’s  to  thd 
New  Yore  Observer.  16  neyv  subscribers  will  secure  a 
$55  Seyving  Machine,  either  AVheeler  &  yVilson.  or  Grover 
&  Baker  See  Agriculturist  for  Marcli  and  April. 

Sample  copies  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  free, 
■Terms,  $3.50  a  Year  in  Advance. 
SIDNEY  E.  MOBSE,  Jli„  db  CO., 

37  PARK  KOW,  New  York. 


PURELY  MUTUA^LIFE  INSURANCE. 

NEW  YORK 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED  1845. 

Home  OfTioBf  Hos.  I  9  2  and  1  14  Broadway,  Hew  York. 
ASSETS,  OVER  $5,000,00  0— S  ECURELV  INVESTED. 

[See  21s#  Annual  Report  April  No.  Agriculturist.) 

This  is  one  of  the  OLDEST,  SAFEST,  and  most  SUCCESSFUL  Life  Insurance  Companies  In  the  United  States,  and 
offers  advantages  not  excelled,  and  In  some  respects  not  equaled,  by  any  otlier.  Its  Trustees  in  New  York  city  are  of 
the  very  first  and  most  reliable  names. 

It  is  Strictly  Mutual,  the  Policy-Holders  Receiving  the  Entire  Proiits, 

Special  care  in  the  selections  of  its  risks — strict  economy — and  a  safe  and  judicious  investment  of  its 
funds— emphatically  characterize  the  management  of  this  Company.  -jgFJ 

dividends  are,  and  a!way§  liave  keen  Beclared  AunuaSDj'. 

The  mortality  among  its  members  has  been  proportionately  less  than  that  of  any  other  Life  Insurance  Company  In  Araerl-- 
ca — a  result  consequent  on  a  most  careful  and  judicious  selection  of  lives,  and  one  of  great  importance  to  policy-holders. 
It  offers  to  the  assured  the  most  abundant  security  in  a  large  accumulated  fund,  amounting  now  to  over 

FIVE  W1  I  L  L  I  O  N  S  OF  DOLLARS. 

It  accommodates  its  members  in  the  settlement  of  their  premiums,  by  granting,  yvhen  desired,  a  credit  at  once  on  account 
of  future  dividends,  thus  furnishing  Insurance  for  nearly  double  the  amount  for  about  the  same  cash  payment  as  is  re* 
quired  in  an  “all-cash  company.” 

The  Annual  Income,  exclusive  of  Interest  on  Investments,  NOW  EXCEEDS 

TWO  A-IsTID  A.  HATIU  MILLIOOSTS  Oin  3301L.31iAIY@. 

TMIS  COMPANY 

ORIGINATED  AND  INTRODUCED  THE  NEIY  FEATURE  KNOAVN  AS 
THE  non-forfeiture  PLAN, 

which  is  rapidly  superseding  the  old  system  of  life-long  payments,  and  HAS  REVOLUTIONIZED  THE  SYSTEM  OF  LIFE 
INSURANCE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  and  yvhich  has  been  adopted  (generally  in  a  le.ss  favorable  form)  by  all  Life 
Companies ;  thus  attesting  the  force  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  a  system  so  favorable  to  policy  holders  as  that  established 
by  the  NEyv  York  Life  for  the  benefit  of  Us  members.  ■■ 

It  has  received  the  unqualified  approval  of  the. best  business  melf  in  the  land,  large  numbers  of  yvhom  have  taken  out 


policies  under  it,  purely  as  an  investment. 

AT 


THE  END  OF  TEN  YEARS 

By  the  table  on  yvhicli  this  class  of  policies  is  based,  a  person  incurs  no  risk  in  taking  out  a  policy.  Insuring  to-day  for 
$5,000,  if  he  dies  to  morrow,  the  $5,000  immediately  becomes  a  cl.aim;  and  if  he  lives  ten  years,  and  makes  ten  ammiil  pay¬ 
ments  ills  policy  is  paid  up— notliing  more  to  pay,  and  still  his  dividends  continue,  making 

HIS  I.  IFE  POLICY, 

A  SOURCE  OF  immi  TO  wm  while  livsisg. 

The  only  weighty  argument  offered  against  Life  Insurance  is  that  a  party  miglit  pay  in  for  a  number  of  yews,  and  then, 
by  inadvertence.  Inability,  etc.,  he  unable  to  continue  paying,  thereby  losing  all  lie  had  paid.  The  “New  York  Life  ” 
liave  obviated  this  objection  by  their  „  _ 

TEN  YEAR  N  0  N  -  E  0  R  F  E  I T  TJ  R  E  PLAN. 

A  party,  by  this  table,  after  tlie  second  year, 

CANNOT  FORFEIT  ANY  PART  OF  WHAT  HAS  BEEN  PAID  IN, 

Tims,  if  one  Insuring  by  tliis  pl.an  for  $10,000  discontinues  after  the  second  year,  lie  is  entitled  to  a  PAID-UF  POLICY, 
according  to  the  number  of  years  paid  in,  viz. : 

Second  year,  two-tentlis  of  $10,000  (amount  Insured),  amounting  to  $2,000,  with  dividend  on  saiiie  for  life. 

Third  year,  three-tenths  of  "  “  “  „ 

Fourth  year,  four-tenths  of  “  “  “  „  „ 

Fifth  year,  five-tenths  of  "  “  “  . 

And  so  on  until  the  tenth  annual  payment,  lohen  all  is  paid,  and  dividends  still  conUnue  during  the  life-time  of  the  assured. 

This  feature,  among  otliers,  has  given  to  this  Company  a  success  unparalleled  in  tlie  liistory  of  Life  I»sm-ance 
Persons  desiring  Information,  or  Policies,  or  to  ho  connected  with  the  Company  as  Agents,  will  plcasd  apply  to  the  Home 

^Tl^crr'lias'^bccn'p^lrt^  Widows  niid  Oiijllains  of  Member-S  of  llii-S  Coiiipaiiy  an  Ag-i 

gregate  Slim  Excccflliig  $3,500,000. 

Tlic  Dividends  Paid  (Return  Premiums)  Execed  $1,700,000. 

II10IIRI8  FKANKEIIY,  Prcsitleiit. 
WILLIAM  II.  16EERS,  Actuary. 


FOR  THE 


Farm,  Grarden,  and  Honseliold. 


“AGKIODLTUIIE  IS  THE  MOST  HEALTHFUL,  MOST  USEFUL,  AXH  MOST  NOBLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAN.”-WiBnrN<,ToM 

JUD©  &  c©.,  i  ESTABLISHED  IN  1842.  (  si. 30  pee  annum,  m  advance-, 

PUBLISHERS  AND  PROPRIETORS.  V  ...  I  SINGLE  NUMBER,  15  CENTS. 

Office,  41  Park  Row,  (Times  Buildings.)  *  PttbUsHed  also  in  German  at  *1.50  “-  year.  (  ^copies  forgS;  10forS13;  30 or  more, *  1  each. 
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HEAD  OP  4Tn  DUCHESS  OP 


[COPYRIGHT  SECURED.] 

T  II  0  END  ALE.— Draivn  from  Life  by  Edwin  Porbes,  for  the  Americ.in  Agriculturist. 


4th  Duchess  of  Thorndale,  bred  and  oivned  by  Samuel  Tliorne.  of  Thorndale,  Duchess  County,  N.  Y.— Red ;  calved  July  lOtb,  1859;  Got  by  2d  Grand  Duke  (12961).— D.im  Duchess  (  —  ) 
.  by  Duke  of  Gloster  (llSSv) ;  g  ^m  Duchess  66th  by  4th  Duke  of  York  (10167) ;  gr  g  dam  Duchess  o5th  by  4th  Duke  of  Norttmmberland  (3649) ;  gr  gr  g  dam  Duchess  38tli  by  Norfolk  (2377) ; 
AU  “u  ”>  1  Belvedere  (1706) ;  gr  gr  gr  gr  g  dam  Ducliess  19tli  by  2d  Hubback  (1423)' ;  gr  gr  gr  gr  gr  g  dam  Duchess  12th  by  the  Earl  (640) ;  gr  gr  gr  gr  gr  gr  g  dam  Duchess 

1  Dj  Kctton  2d  ( 1 10) ;  gr  gr  gr  gr  gr  gr  gr  g  dam  Duchess  1st  by  Comet  (135) ;  gr  gr  gr  gr  gr  gr  gr  gr  g  dam  by  Favorite  (252) ;  gr  gr  gr  gr  gr  gr  gr  gr  gr  g  dam  by  Daisy  Bull  (ISG) ,  gr  gr  gr 
SI  SI  S>  SI  SI  SI  51  S  dam  by  1'  avorite  (232) ;  gr  gr  gr  gr  gr  gr  gr  gr  gr  gr  gr  g  dam  by  Hubback  (319) ;  gr  gr  gr  gr  gr  gr  gr  gr  gr  gr  gr  gr  g  dam  by  J  Brown’s  Red  Bull  (97). 


Ill  this  conutry  we  know  yery  little  about 
long  lines  of  ancestry  among  onr  citizens,  and 
though  now  and  then  some  old  famil}!  can 
trace  its  descent  back  five  or  six  generations, 
not  one  man  in  a  hundred  can  tell  the  names  of 
his  great  grandfathers.  This  may  give  interest 
.to  the  fact  that  the  beautiful  cow  whose  head  is 
faithfully  presented  above,  is  the  lOlh  in  a  line 
of  “  Duchesses,”  and ;  that  her  pedigree  on  the 
side  of  her  dam  may  be  traced  back  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  15  generations.  They  are  an  honored 


ancestry  too,  and  worthful,  as  we  sh.all  ,  show. 

4th  Duchess  of  Thorndale  is  of  a  prevailingly 
red  color  of  almcist  faultless,  and  for  her  large 
size,  delicate  proportions ;  her  head,  small  and 
honey ;  e3’es,  full  aucl  very  prominent,  and  the 
-jaws,  remarkahly  clean.  Her  ^  coat  is  like 
broadcloth,  and  her  skin  pliable ..  and  soft  as 
buckskin.  To  say  nothing  of  tlie  first  Duchess, 
-Mr.  CoUing’s- White  Bull,  Pavorite,  tlie  Hub- 
backs,  and  the  Dukes  of  Northumberland,  her 
rich  heritage  of  blood  is  shown  by  tlie  fact  that 


her  sire,  2d  ■  Grand  Duke,  cost  1000  Guineas  in 
England ;  her  Grand  Sire,  Duke  of  Glostc)-,  G50 
Gs. ;  her  Grand-dam,  Duchess  G6,  sold  for  700 
Gs.  at  the  Ducic  Sale,  and  her  (GGth’s)  sire  at  the 
same  sale  sold  for.  500  Gs. .  (These  are  Guineas, 
not  Pounds  Sterling,  remember.)  Her  son,  Gth 
Duke  of  Thorndale,  by  3d  Duke  (27749),  now  4 
years  old,  is  emphatically  the  finest  bull  we  ever 
saw. ,  SIxe  is  herself  the  queen  of  the  Thorndale 
herd, .  and,  it  is  no  more  than  fair  to  say,  that 
no  picture,  however  fine,  can  do  her  justice. 
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prices,  a  Iniiions  can  he  made  at  anytime  at  tire  same 
prices,  if  the  additions  begin  at  the  same  time  as  tlie  others. 

ISack  Volitiiics  Suppllea.— The  back  volumes 
of  the  Agrir.ullurist  aie  very  vahialile.  'f’liey  contain 
informaiion  upon  every  topic  connected  vvltli  rural  life, 
ont-d'ior  and  in-door,  and  the  last  nine  volumes  make  up 
a  very  complete  library.  Each  volume  has  a  full  index 
for  ready  reference  lo  any  desired  topic.  We  have  on 
hand,  and  print  Pom  s'ercotype  plates  as  wanted,  all  the 
numbers  an  I  volumes  for  nine  years  past,  beginning  with 


18'*— that  is.  Vol.  16  to  Vol  24.  inclusive.  Any  of  these 
volum-'S  sent  complete  (in  numbers)  at  .il.TS  each,  post- 
pnid.  (or  $!.’0  if  taken  at  the  otHee'.  The  yolnrncs 
iieaily  hound,  are  .siipolie  I  for  fi-’each.  or  52.."n  if  to  he 
sent  by  mail.  Any  single  iinmher  of  ihe  past  nine 
yens  will  he  snnolied,  post-pail,  for  1-3  cents  each. 
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If  lariiiers  net  what  they  liope  and  prny  for,  we 
shall  have  hot  weatlierthrounhout  this  month  with  I 
just  mill  euougli  to  keejr  tilings  vigorously  grow¬ 
ing,  .and  the  min  will  most  of  it  come  in  showers, 
without  wind,  at  nigiit.  A  few  di'izzly  days,  coming 
in  I’air.s  .nt  intervals  ihronirh  tlie  month,  would  be 
most  gr.atifying  to  tho-e  wlio  wnnt  to  reset  tobacco 
I'iniits,  or  to  plniit  out  cnhhage.s,  hnt  wliat  we  most 
need  is  hriniif  (dear  wenllier  for  linyi  g.  We  cau¬ 
tion  onr  renders  not  to  over  work,  and  so  lose 
an  hundred  fold  more,  than  th:  y  gain.  Let  farmers 
s(-e  to  it  tiint  their  men  and  tennis  have  time  to  eat  1 
and  rest.  Give  the  h.ands  trood  wages,  good  food, 
pleasant  quarters,  and  friendly  treatment,  and  exact 
in,  return,  prompt,  active,  dilligent  labor,  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  their  employees’  interests.  A  word  to  tliose 
wlio  have  never  had  the  cliartre  of  farm  liaiids  ;  — 
Take  eare  that  yon  know  how  mncli  a  man 
slionld  do  in  an  hour  or  day,  and  never  exact  too 
much,  nor  be  satisfied  with  too  little.  He  is  a  very 
faitlifiil  man  who  will  not  talte  advantau’c  of  the  ; 
ie-iiorance  of  his  employer  in  tliese  particulars. 
Wlien  tliere  is  necessity  for  lively  work,  or  work 
during  hours  of  rest,  the  men  will  alwavs  give  it 
freely  if  tliey  see  tlie  need,  but  a  few  “spurts” 
gotten  np  without  cause,  will  do  much  towards 
spoiling  otherwise  good  hands. 


Hints  atoont  Work. 

Many  of  the  hints  given  l  ist  month  are  equally 
applicable  to  this,  especially  those  that  have 
reference  to  bnildinirs,  dairy  matters,  haying,  etc. 

Orain  Fields  may  demand  attention  early  in  the 
month,  particularly  if  many  coarse  tveeds  are  seen 
in  them.  W'lien  iiossiblc,  it  will  pay  to  go  into  the 
grain  and  pull,  or  cut  with  a  spud,  such  weeds  ns 
dock,  mustard,  charlock,  etc.  After  the  grain  heads 
have  their  development,  look  out  for 

Saving  Seed  Orain. — Inspect  the  whole  field  and 
pick  out  those  parts  which  are  best ;  pull  the 
weeds,  and  inferior  stools  of  grain.  If  it  it  c.an  be 
done,  a  hoe  may  be  used  in  loosening  the  surface, 
and  drawing  earth  up  to  the  plants  to  some  extent. 
Clip  off  also  inferior  heads,  so  that  a  very  superior 
stand  only  is  left.  Allow  these  selected  portions  to 
become  dead  ripe,  at  which  time  cut  with  a  sickle 
or  very  carefully  3vith  a  cradle,  and  handle  the 
she.aves  so  that  the  grain  3vill  not  shell  out. 

Oats,  blown  down  or  lodged  from  their  own 
weight,  should  be  cut  .and  cured  for  liay.  Wheat 
and  barley  may  sometimes  be  treated  in  the  same 
way,  but  they  fill  better  than  oats  after  they  lodge, 
not  being  so  leafy. 

Barley. — Cut  before  fully  ripe,  .and  protect  from 
rain  in  well  made  stooks.  There  is  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  between  that  well  and  that  I'oorly 
handled  in  harvesting,  .and  the  gain  in  the  feeding 
quality  of  the  straw  will  pay  over  and  above  for 
:  the  labor.  Eastern  farmers,  who  raise  much  grain, 
ought  to  have 

Hay  Caps. — Perhaps  it  will  not  p.ay  to  use  them 
nt  tlie  West,  but  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States 
it  will,  though  we  apprehend  there  have  been  very 
few  made  within  the  last  four  years. 

Wheat  is  especially  benefited  by  them,  for  it  is 
best  to  Bfook  up  tlie  slieaves  almost  as  soon  as  cut, 
not  giving  tlie  straw  a  cliance  to  dry  much.  Cut 
wheat  before  it  is  ripe,  wbile  the  heads  are 
just  beginning  to  droop,  and  the  kernels  are  in  the 
dougli.  To  this  end  on  very  large  farms  it  is  best 
to  have  different  kinds  of  wheat  ripening  one  after 
another.  Both  h.ay  and  grain 

Slacks  arc  best  built  long  and  narrow.  One  side  I 


being  a  little  higlier  than  the  other,  a  course  of  16- 
foot  boards  will  cover  the  stack.  The  boards  may 
be  nailed  together  in  threes.  Such  a  stack  may  be 
made  3vith  a  horse  fork,  and  a  simple  pair  of  shears. 

Ilucd  Crops. — If  we  were  directing  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  tlie  soil  for  corn,  potatoes  and  other  root 
crops,  we  miglit  s.ay  that  a  lack  of  manure  could 
not  be  made  good  by  snhsequent  treatment,  but 
ncvcrtlieless  wo  will  say  now  that  it  is  also  true 
that  frequent  and  thorough  tillage  will  do  as  mncli 
for  these  crojis.as  manure,  though  in  a  differeni  way. 

It  will  defend  amiinst  drouths  ;  it  will  let  tiie  air 
into  tlie  ear'll,  witli  moisture,  and  it  will  promote 
the  disintegration  and  di'comiiosition,  thus  afford¬ 
ing  the  plants  a  fuller  benefit  of  the  manure  and 
fertility  of  the  soil. 

Cbm.— At  the  last  hoeing,  turnip  seed  may  bo 
sown,  and  l.oed  in. 

1‘otaio  Oround. — If  dug  early  for  market,  set  cab¬ 
bages  as  fast  as  the  ground  U  cleared. 

Cabbages  may  also  follow  field  peas  if  the  ground 
is  ricii,  and  if  not,  a  tine,  rich  compost  may  be 
plowed  in.  (Sec  Hint  last  month.) 

Corn  Fodder. — Corn,  sorglinm,  millet,  and  Hnn- 
garian  grass  may  be  sowed  lor  soiling,  or  for  hay. 

Tobacco  — Tlie  labor.?  in  the  tobacco  field  will  be 
steady  and  irksome,  Imt  a  good  crop  depends  upon 
having  every  spot  in  tiiu  field  ocen|>ii  d  liy  a  good 
plant  as  early  as  the  first  iveck  in  July,  and  tlien 
lioeimg  tliorouglily,  keeping  the  gi  oiiiid  loose  and 
open,  all  tlie  weeds  down,  and  tlie  worms  |iic-ked 
off.  Poison  tobacco  worm  inotlis,  see  basket  item. 

Oras.s. — Cut  and  cure  grass  whenever  it  lodges 
hadiy,  even  llioiigh  tlie  lest  of  Ihe  field  cannot  he 
cut.  Cut  Timothy  when  just  out  of  lilossom,  and 
clover  when  in  fullo.st  bloom.  All  grasses  should 
be  cut  before  they  are  tough  and  wiry. 

Mowing  Machines  and  Hay  Tedders  make  quick 
w’ork  with  hay.  Cut  the  grass  wlien  tlio  dew  is  off, 
and  tvitliin  half  an  liour  follow  wiili  tlie  tedder  and 
repeat  the  tedding  as  often  as  once  in  half  an  hour 
until  past  midday  ;  then,  wlien  tlie  grass  is  hottest, 
rake  into  windrows,  and  throwing  it  into  cocks  let 
it  lie  till  the  next  day  or  keep  tlie  tedder  going 
till  2>^  o’clock,  and  then  rake  up  and  get  in  all  cut  ! 
before  11.  All  cut  before  noon  may  be  gotten  in 
in  the  forenoon  of  the  next  dav,  if  the  weather  Is  | 
good.  When  you  have  not  these  machines,  try  tlio 
follo3ving  plan  for 

Curing  .Hay.— Stir  well  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  hot,  .1 
and  when  the  grass  is  well  wilted  and  hot,  rake  it  in¬ 
to  loose  windrows  ;  turn  these  frequently,  sliaking 
out  3vet  locks  until  say  3}^  o’clock,  then  cock  up  and  i 
let  these  lie  a  day  or  two  if  need  be,  but  employ  the  i 
first  convenient  sun-shine  after  the  next  day  to  shako 
the  cocks  out  and  warm  them  through  ;  then  get 
the  hay  in.  This  curing  in  tlie  cock  is  especially  [ 
good  for  clover,  but  all  hay  is  siveeter  for  it.  It  | 

sliould  never  get  dry  and  parched.  If  dried  slowly,  |< 

the  juices  have  a  sort  of  honey  like  character,  and  I 

will  neither  sour,  mould,  nor  ferment  in  the  mow, 
nor  will  the  leaves  and  heads  drop  off. 

Turnips.— Sow  Cowhorn,  or  Purple-top  Str.ap-  i 
leaf,  both  good  sorts.  Sow  in  drills,  except  on  ’ 
ground  that  cannot  be  plowed,  or  among  other  i 

crops.  Usually  after  the  20lh  is  early  enough.  j 

Buckwheat  must  be  sowed  before  the  20th  usu¬ 
ally  ;  though  many  take  the  risk  of  early  frosts, 
which  are  fatal  to  the  crop,  and  delay  to  the  last  of 
the  month.  The  kernels  fill  better  in  the  cool 
weatlier  later  in  autumn,  if  frosts  hold  off.  2-i 
to  32  quarts  of  seed  per  acre  is  the  usual  quantity, 

Am'mals  of  all  kinds  require  the  farmer’s  attention 
during  this  as  much  as  any  other  month  ;  that  is,  a 
lack  of  needed  eare  is  just  as  injurious.  Sec  that 
all  h.ave  pure  water — if  possible,  running  water — al¬ 
ways  within  reach.  Cliango  pastures  often  enough, 
so  that  none  shall  get  very  sliort,  and  provide  extra 
feed  of  corn,  grass,  oats,  etc.,  cut  green  and  wilted 
before  feeding,  if  there  is  any  failure  of  pasturage. 
Feed  .and  water  working  cattle  and  horses  well,  reg¬ 
ularly,  and  give  regular  rest.  Take  care  of  harness 
or  yoke  galls,  bathing  witli  cold  water  and  shifting 
the  harness,  padding  it,  or  the  yokes  of  cattle.  See  : 
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items  ill  the  “  Basket”  on  the  Sheep  bot,  or  srub  in 
tlie  head,  and  on  loarbks,  or  grubs  in  cattle’s  backs. 

©B’dihsiii’dl  sssBd  Waas'sery. 

We  shall  probably  have  a  fair  crop  of  all  kinds 
of  fruit,  except  peaches,  and  in  some  localities  the 
grapes  will  be  short  from  the  killins:  of  the  new 
shoots  by  frost.  If  we  expect  successfully  to  raise 

Feache.t,  some  mode  of  culture  must  be  adopted, 
wliicli  will  protect  the  buds  from  tlie  severe  cold  of 
winter.  In  April  last  we  gave  an  account  of  a 
plan  followed  in  Ohio.  Othcis  cut  the  young  tree 
back  at  plain  ing,  and  thus  cau.^e  all  the  limbs  to 
start  near  the  ground,  and  these  as  tlicy  grow  are 
trained  by  stakes  into  a  nearly  horizontal  position, 
so  that  they  may  be  readily  covered  with  cartli  or 
litter  during  the  winter.  Wlioever  hits  upon  and 
adopts  a  practicable  metliod  for  iircserving  lliebuds 
from  the  effects  of  cold,  will  find  it  prolitable,  as 
the  demand  increases  faster  than  the  supply. 

Firdf  and  InxecU  are  the  theme  of  a  larce  portion 
of  the  Utters  we  now  receive  in  tliis  department. 
Ill  cultivation  we  have  broken  up  tlie  natural  order 
of  things,  .and  must  not  be  surprised  if  now  insects 
and  now  birds  are  a  source  of  annoyance.  The  best 
way  we  liave  seen  to  keep  off  bii'ds  is  practised  by 
Mr.  Knox’s  workmen,  who  make  small  wind-mills, 
so  arranged  as  to  make  a  clatter,  and  [>nt  them  up 
here  and  there  iu  the  vineyard.  We  have  said 
enough  last  month  about  the  Tent  Caterpillar,  and 
have  only  to  add  that  one  correspondent  finds  a 
muliien-stalk,  fastened  to  a  pole,  a  very  efficient 
brush  with  which  to  dislodge  the  pests. 

Borers  were  sufficiently  discussed  in  May  on  page 
187.  If  the  trees  were  not  protected,  they  should 
be  looked  to  liefore  the  eggs  hatch,  and  the  grub 
finds  its  way  into  the  trunk.  Read  the  May  article. 

Pruning  may  now  be  done  on  old  or  neglected 
orchards;  take  out  superfluous  limbs,  and  head 
back  those  disposed  to  too  vigorous  growth. 

Budding  is  sufficiently  described  on  page  258,  to 
enable  any  one  to. practice  it.  If  this  year’s  buds 
do  not  take,  the  same  stocks  may  be  grafted  next 
spring.  We  cannot  too  often  insist  upon  the 
necessity  of  care  in  selecting  buds  or  cions  for 
propagating.  It  is  a  notion  among  many  that 
merely  budding  or  grafting  a  tree  helps  its  fruitful¬ 
ness.  The  object  of  these  operations  is  to  get  a 
kind  of  fruit  tliat  we  know  to  be  good,  rather  than 
take  the  rare  chance  of  a  seedling  stock’s  produc 
ing  choice  fruit.  Therefore  get  buds  from  only 
desirable  varieties. 

Thinning  should  not  be  omitted.  Sufficient  is 
said  in  an  article  on  page  258. 

'  Layers  may  be  made  of  vines  and  shrubs  as  soon 
as  the  present  season’s  growth  gets  firm.  Grape 
vines  layered  now  will  have  good  roots  by  autumn. 
Prepare  the  soil  well,  and  if  it  is  light,  use  a  good 
mulch  over  tlie  layer  to  keep  it  from  drying. 

ITeedn  should  be  kept  from  occupying  the  ground, 
whether  in  orchard,  nursery  ro\v,  or  seed  bed. 
Seedling  stocks,  when  young,  are  apt  to  suffer  from 
weeds ;  they  need  as  careful  weeding  and  thin¬ 
ning  as  any  other  plants.  It  is  not  too  late  to 

Mulch  trees,  and  it  should  bo  done  with  those 
planted  this  spring,  as  it  will  save  many  that  would 
not  survive  without  troublesome  watering.  Besides 
the  usual  mulches,  we  have  seen  shavings  from  a 
planing  mill  used.  Anything  that  will  prevent 
evaitoration,  from  stones  to  bog-hay,  will  answer. 

Grafts  set  this  spring  si  ill  need  the  care  suggested 
last  month.  It  often  happens  that  the  stock  will 
throw  out  vigorous  shoots,  which  will  rob  tlie  graft 
of  nourishment  and  cause  it  to  become  feeble  or 
die.  Rub  off  all  such  as  soon  as  they  appear,  and 
control  the  growth  of  'the  grafts  by  pinching. 

Seedlings,  especially  those  of  evergreens,  will 
need  shading  as  directed  on  page  147  (April.) 

Seeds. — The  collection  of  these  needs  care.  As 
soon  as  the  ornamental  shrubs  ripen  their  seeds, 
collect  and  sow,  or  keep  in  earth.  Collect  cherry 
pits  and  seeds  of  otlicr  fruits. 

Slugs  upon  pear  and  cherry  trees  arc  to  be  dusted 
with  lime  from  n.  Iiag  of  open  texture  tied  to  a  polo. 


littcSsen 

June  opens  with  cold  rains,  and  if  these  are  long 
continued,  many  seeds  will  rot  in  the  ground.  Lo-e 
no  time  in  replanting.  See  article  in  ‘  Basket,’  “  Noj» 
too  Late”  for  some  of  tlie  things  which  maybe  suc¬ 
cessfully  sown  this  month.  In  all  profitable  gar¬ 
dening  the  land  is  kept  constantly  at  work,  pro¬ 
ducing  two  and  sometimes  three  crops  in  the  year. 

Transplanting  still  needs  to  he  done  with  late 
caiihages,  etc.  It  will  lie  succe.ssl'ul  in  the  liottest 
weather,  if  the  lioies  are  watered  before  imtting 
in  the  plants,  and  the  pliiits  are  properly  prepared 
by  grouting,  i.  e.,  enveloping  their  rnots  in  mud. 

Vacant  Places. — Many  allow  the  laud  from  which 
an  early  cro]j  ha.s  been  taken  to  lay  idle  and  run  to 
weeds.  This  should  never  occur.  Fill  up  with 
ruta-hagas,  fall  soinaeh,  and  otlier  l.ite  crops. 

Asparagus. — Xow  that  enttim.'  has  ceased,  en¬ 
courage  as  uiuidi  growth  as  pos.siblc  to  repair  the 
loss.  A  dre.ssine:  of  manure  will  not  come  amiss, 
and  weeds  sliould  be  kept  from  the  bed  until  the 
tops  shade  it.  If  the  larvm  of  the  beetle  appear 
— .small,  black,  leech-like  bodies — cut  all  infested 
branches  and  burn  ihem. 

Beans. — Limas  are  iisuall}’  allowed  to  run  too* 
higli.  Most  vines  will  go  to  the  end  of  their  sup¬ 
port  before  tliey  beein  to  hear,  and  the  Lima  bean 
may  be  made  to  fruit  earlier  by  only  allowing  it  to 
run  as  high  as  one  can  reach.  Salted  string  beans 
arc  ver>  good  in  winter,  and  a  planting  made  now 
will  give  a  supply. 

Beets  may  be  ;danted  for  a  lat.e  crop,  which  will 
bo  realized  unle.-s  very  dry  weather  comes  on. 
Hoe  often,  and  as  soon  as  large  enough,  thin  to  0 
or  8  inches  in  tlie  row. 

Cabbages  and  Caulijlowers. — The  later  plants  are 
to  be  put  out  as  soon  as  large  enough  Plenty  of 
manure,  with  some  lime,  which  is  said  to  prevent 
club-foot,  should  be  put  upon  the  land.  Cater¬ 
pillars  are  to  be  looked  out  for  and  hand  picked, 
and  slugs  trapped  as  recommended  on  page  257. 

Celery. — Those  wlio  grow  in  trenches  should  sec 
th.at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  is  well  enriched. 
For  a  complete  account  of  flat  culture  see  au  ar¬ 
ticle  iu  Agriculturist  for  Julj’,  1865. 

Carrots. — Keep  well  hoed  until  the  tops  prevent 
working,  and  sow  seed  if  young  carrots  are  wanted. 

Corn  may  still  be  planted  to  give  a  supply  for  late 
use  and  for  drying. 

Cucumbers  for  pickles  maybe  sown  in  well  enrich¬ 
ed  hills.  Select  the  best  of  the  early  crop  for  seed. 

Egg  Pfanfi’.— Give  good  cultivation,  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  and  mulch. 

Endive — Sow  for  a  late  crop  of  salad. 

Herbs. — These  are  iu  perfection  just  at  flowering 
time,  and  then  is  the  time  to  cut.  Dry  in  the 
shade  and  preserve  from  flies  and  dust. 

Lettuce,  if  sown  this  month,  is  .apt  to  soon  run  to 
seed,  unless  it  is  in  a  partial  shade.  The  Silesian  is 
best  at  this  season. 

Melons  often  set  more  fruit  than  can  be  ripened. 
Remove  what  seems  to  be  superfluous.  Hoe  the 
piants  until  the  growth  of  viugs  prevents  it. 

^  Onions  need  continued  care  in  weeding.  From 
The  press  of  haying  .and  otiier  work  tiiey  are  often  . 
neglected  this  month,  much  to  the  injury  of  the 
crop.  If  the  sowing  was  properly  done,  but  little 
thinning  will  be  needed,  but,  if  crowded,  thin. 

Peas. — Some  of  the  early  varieties  may  be  sown. 
They  are  very  apt  to  mildew;  deep ‘planting  tends 
to  prevent  this.  Gather  pods  from  vines  reserved 
for  seed,  taking  those  only  that  ripen  early. 

Potatoes. — ^As  the  early  sorts  are  dug  for  use,  bury 
the  tops,  which  soon  dec.ay  and  enrich  the  soil. 
Late  cabbages,  turnips,  or  spinach,  may  occupy  the 
ground  when  the  potatoes  are  off. 

Rhubarb. — Flowering  .and  seed  be.aving  tend  to 
exhaust  the  plant,  hence  the  direction  to  cut  off 
the  flower  stalks  as  soon  as  they  shoot  up.  Now 
that  fruit  is  abundant  the  pulling  should  diminish 
or  cease  altogether,  and  the  plants  allowed  to  re¬ 
cuperate  by  rest.  Give  a  dressing  of  manure. 

Seeds.— ll  is  better  to  buy  seeds  than  to  save  poor 


ones.  Many  take  the  first  and  best  products  of  the 
garden  for  the  table,  and  use  what  i.s  left  for  seed, 
Ju>t  the  rever.se  of  this  should  be  the  ease.  The 
ciirlie.'t,  best  shaped,  and  finest  of  evorytliing 
should  be  chosen.  By  [lursuiug  this  course  tliQ 
kinds  will  not  only  not  run  out,  but  Improve, 
Sweet  Potatoes. — Keep  the  groundof  the  ridges  or 
hills  clean  and  mellow  until  the  vines  cover  it. 


Squashes. — Hoc  until  the  vines  get  so  large  as  to 
interlere.  then  do  not  di-turb  them,  but  allow  them 
to  take  root.  Look  undei' 1  lie  loaves  early  in  the 
iiiorniiig  for  the  black  bug,  and  de.-troy  it,  and 
crush  any  eggs  that  maybe  found.  The  spotted 
Galencca,  au  insect  shaped  like  a  lady-bug,  but 
yellow,  witli  iilack  sjjois,  is  very  destructive  to  the 
le.aves.  They  imi-t  be  caught  very  early  in  the 
morning,  as  they  fly  when  it  is  warm.  The  borer  is 
a  great  pest  iu  many  localities;  usually  its  presence 
is  not  known  until  the  whole  vino  wilts.  The  grub 
enters  near  the  root,  and  if  a  hole  is  found,  earo- 
fuily  split  the  vine  with  a  knife,  and  take  him  out. 
Cover  the  wound  with  earth  if  practicaiile,  other- 
wi.sc  bind  it  ui'. 

Tomatoes. — The  large  green  “  worm”  devours  the 
leaves  and  green  fruit.  If  any  di’oiipiugs  are  seen, 
hunt  for  the  worm  at  one-',  as  in  every  day  of  un¬ 
disturbed  foraging  it  makes  wonderful  havoc  with 
the  jilant'i.  If  the  jdants  are  not  trained  in  any  of 
the  several  ways  we  liavc  described,  they  will  fall 
over  with  the  weight  of  fruit ;  in  this  ca-^e  place 
brush  or  some  rude  support  for  the  brandies  to 
recline  upon,  and  thus  keep  the  fruit  clean. 

Weeds  are  to  be  fought  all  the  season.  A  sharp 
steel  rake,  frequently  used,  will  keep  them  down, 
and  leave  the  .surface  ojien.  If  a  deeper  working  is 
desired,  use  the  hoe  foi'k  fmured  la.-t  July.  This 
leaves  the  soil  in  splendid  condition,  and  in  a  dry 
time  it  will  bouelit  the  plants  more  than  watering. 


Friiit  €iai'<tlcn. 

In  most  places  the  strawberry  harvest  is  over. 
Remove  the  mulch,  and  fork  in  a  dressing  of  ma¬ 
nure.  If  plants  are  needed,  allow  suflicient  run¬ 
ners  to  grow  and  take  root;  otherwise  stop  them. 

Raspberries  follow  the  strawberry,  and  will  now 
need  a  daily  picking.  Some  cultivators  remove  the 
old  canes  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  off,  while  others 
prefer  to  let  them  remain  until  the  fall  pruning. 
Suckers  are  to  be  kept  down  unless  tiiey  are  need¬ 
ed  for  new  piants,  as  three  or  four  canes  are  all  that 
are  needed  to  a  stool. 

Blackberries. — The  crop  of  fruit  is  often  so  heavy 
as  to  make  it  necessary  to  tie  up  the  branches.  A 
heavy  mulch  around  the  vines  is  beneficial,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  use  the  hoe  among  them. 

Currants,  if  trained  in  the  tree  form,  are  apt  to 
lose  their  branches  from  the  weight  of  fruit,  and 
wiil  need  support.  Treat  the  worm  witii  iieliebore, 
and  cut  away  the  borer  as  directed  last  mouth. 

Dwarf  Trees  should  have  the  fruit  thinned  when 
there  is  any  disposition  to  overbear.  See  artielo 
on  page  259.  Dust  the  slugs  with  lime,  as  noticed 
under  Orchard.  Trees  put  out  this  spring,  will  be 
helped  by  a  thorough  mulch.  The  red  spider  fre¬ 
quently  injures  the  pear;  he  is  a  little  fellow  and  his 
work  is  often  seen  before  the  insect  itself  is  noticed. 
Frequent  sy ringings  of  soap  suds  wiil  keep  it  iu 
check.  The  shape  of  the  ti-ee  ni.ay  be  controlled, 
and  its  fruitfulness  increased  by  judicious  pinching. 

Grape  Vbies. — Keep  the  shoots  tied  up.  Thin 
freely,  especially  on  vines  fruiting  the  first  time. 
Pinch  the  laterals  to  one  leaf ;  if  they  push  again, 
repeat  the  pinching,  reducing  each  new  growth  to 
one  leaf.  Bearing  canes  are  to  be  stopped  at  3  or  4 
leayjg^,  beyond  the  last  liuuch.  Hand  pick  beetles 
and  caterpillars.  Mildew  makes  its  appearance  in 
smail  greyif  "latches  on  the  leaves,  new  wood,  am! 
fruit.  See  ;  >  on  its  trc.atment  on  page  223 

(June).  App  io  remedy  on  the  first  attack, 


F Soever  ’•dca  and  laawn. 
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are  small.  Keep  all  margins  trimmed  neatly. 
Mow  often,  and  if  the  grass  is  not  heavy,  it  need 
not  be  raked  from  the  lawn. 

Borders  and  Beds  should  always  be  kept  neat.  ,, 
Dress  the  surface  with  the  rake,  and  hand  pull 
weeds  that  grow  up  in  clumps  of  flowers  and 
shrubs.  Unless  flower  seed  is  wanted,  remove  the 
clusters  or  stems  after  blooming  is  over. 

Bulbs  are  to  be  taken  up  when  ripe,  which  may 
be  known  by  the  fading  of  the  leaves.  When  dry, 
they  may  be  packed  in  papers,  or  in  dry  sand. 

Tie  np  all  plants  that  need  supports,  before  they 
fall  over,  keeping  the  stakes  as  much  out  of  sight 
as  possible.  Dahlias  need  a  great  deal  oU care  in 
tills  respect,  and  not  only  the  main  stalk,  but  the 
heavier  branches,  will  require  support. 

Bruning  of  shade  and  ornamental  trees  may  still 
be  done.  Evergreens  may  be  shaped  by  a  judicious 
use  of  the  knife.  Hedges,  whether  deciduous  or 
evergreen,  are  to  be  clipped. 

Propagation  of  shrubs,  vines,  etc.,  by  layers  and  cut¬ 
tings.  is  done  when  the  new  growth  is  linn  enough. 
Many  shrubs  will  grow  from  cuttings  of  green  wood 
that  are  not  easily  i^i'opagated  any  other  way. 

Anmmls  will  need  transplanting  and  thinning.* 
Seed  still  sown  of  the  quick  growing  kinds,  will 
larobably  give  plants  that  will  blossom  before  frost. 

Seeds  of  laerennials  and  other  plants  should  be 
saved  as  they  ripen.  Many  of  tiie  perennials  do 
better  if  the  seed  be  sown  as  soon  as  it  is  rijae. 


JRoses  will  be  attacked  by  various  enemies,  all  of 
which,  except  the  rosebug,  will  yield  to  syringing 
with  strong  soap  suds  or  tobacco  water.  The  bug 
must  be  picked  by  hand  or  shaken  off  and  eaugiit 
upon  a  cloth.  Tie  up  the  new  growth  of  pillar  and 
climbing  roses;  make  layers  to  increase  the  stock; 
cut  back  the  remontants  to  within  three  or  four 
buds  of  the  stem. 

Bedding  Plants  may  be  pegged  down  to  evenly 
cover  the  ground,  and 

Plants  in  Pots  ouglit  not  to  be  neglected.  They 
often  suffer  from  dryness. 


©•reciis  siaad  Mot-Mouses. 

There  is  little  to  be  added  to  the  notes  of  last 
month.  The  plants  which  remain  iu  the  house  will 
need  watering,  shading,  and  ventilation,  as  well  as 
care  in  regard  to  insects. 

Alterations  and  repairs,  painting  and  cleansing, 
overhauling  the  heating  apparatus,  etc.,  is  usually 
put  ofl‘  too  late,  when  the  work  has  to  be  hurried. 
Better  have  everything  ready,  months  too  soon 
than  days  too  late. 

Budding  of  green-house  shrubs  may  be  done 
whenever  growing,  and  prune  such  as  need  it. 

Polling  Material — Old  hot-bed  manure,  good  pas¬ 
ture  loam,  leaf  mold,  and  clean  sand,  should  be  laid 
in  under  cover. 

Propagate  stock  for  winter  blooming  from  cut¬ 
tings,  and  pot  rooted  cuttings  .and  seedlings. 

Camellias  and  other  shrubs,  set  out  of  doors, 
must  not  sutler  for  want  of  shade  or  water.  See 
th.at  they  arc  not  overturned  by  the  wind. 


C®1«1  Mit’apery. 

The  temperature  of  the  house  should  be  90°  to 
05°  at  mid-day,  and  sink  to  .about  85°  during  the 
night.  If  there  is  a  lack  Of  sullicient  moisture  in 


the  borders,  mulch  those  outside,  and  if  necessary, 
water  them  with  weak  liquid  manure.  Continue 
to  pinch  the  l.ater.als.  The  berries  will  need  thin¬ 
ning,  removing  sufficient  to  prevent  crowding. 
Slender  scissors  are  made  to  use  in  thinnh„.  .  The 
amount  of  thinning  wiil  depend  nnon  the  variety 
of  grape,  it  is  usually  necessary  emove  one-h.alf 
and  often  more.  Sprinkling^  e  continued  ev¬ 

ery  evening,  unless  milde.v  ks  the  "vines,  in 
which  case  it  must  be  disc/  led  and  the  air  of 
the  house  kept  dry.  At,-  st  sign  of  mildew 
on  the  leaves,  sprinkle  s-  reely  over  the  floor 

of  the  house,  and  dis  ic  sprinkling  until 

the  danger  is  ove.r 


Containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  a7id  Suggestimis  luhick  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Tl'Iae  SecoBid.  Sflsalf  of  tj'olioaie  SS  com¬ 
mences  with  this  number,  and  new  subscribers  can  begin 
for  a  half  or  whole  year,  though  most  persons  will  desire 
the  six  splendid  numbers  already  issued.  We  solicit  a 
continuation  of  the  friendly  aid  of  our  readers,  so  freely 
bestowed  in  the  past,  in  extending  the  circulation  of  the 
Agriculturist,  promising  on  our  part  to  spare  no  effort  to 
make  it  a  useful  messenger  wherever  it  may  be  sent. 

To  §ecrct5Ba"5es  of  Ag‘i*icailitins“al  aaul 
BSorticultural  iSocictie.s. — Please  send  us  your 
announcements  of  Fairs,  E.xhibitions,  etc.,  early,  as  soon 
as  you  see  tliis,  if  the  time  is  fixed.  Moreover,  please 
indicate  the  State  in  which  County  Fairs  are  to  be  held. 
A  good  share  of  the  circulars  that  come  lo  us  have  this 
important  item  omitted.  Our  list  of  fairs  is  always 
eagerly  sought  for,  and  we  wish  to  have  it  as  complete 
as  possible. 

Tlte  Ames-icaM  Associaliom  foi*  tlie 
Advancement  of  Science. — We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  this  body,  whicli  remained  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation  during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  is  still  alive, 
having  survived  botlithe  war  and  itsown  ungainly  name. 
In  former  times  these  meetings  used  to  be  both  pleasant 
and  useful.  Persons  engaged  in  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  science  came  togetlierat  some  convenient  point 
and  told  what  they  had  been  doing  tlirough  the  year,  and 
had  a  pleasant  time  socially.  These  meetings  were  not 
only  useful  to  the  members  themselves,  but  to  the  com¬ 
munities  in  wiiich  they  were  held,  as  tliey  served  to 
awaken  a  popular  interest  in  matters  of  science,  and 
showed  the  people  at  large  that  philosophers  and  savants 
were  not  so  different  from  otiiors,  but  that  they  ate,  drank 
and  liad  tlieir  little  quarrels  just  like  other  folks.  The 
meeting  will  be  held  this  year  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
lutli  of  August.  Prof.  J.  Lovering  of  Cambridge  is  Per¬ 
manent  Secretary.  The  sessions  are  open  to  the  public. 

Mai'lset  CSaiMlcMisag- — — 

There  has  long  been  a  demand  for  a  work  upon  Market 
Gardening,  and  we  are  glad  to  announce  that  an  ex¬ 
perienced  Nevv  Jersey  market  gardener  lias  one  in  pre¬ 
paration.  The  gentleman  engaged  upon  it  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  tlie  columns  of  tlie  Agriculturist, 
and  from  tlie  practical  character  of  his  writings  we  look 
for  a  book  of  great  value.  It  is  his  intention  to  give  tlie 
whole  art  and  mystery  of  profitable  gardening,  adapted 
both  to  market  growers  and  the  private  family  gardener. 

'fl'lJe  Minasiesota,  Ag'i'icjjl4«is'a,l  So¬ 
ciety  will  hold  its  annual  exhibition  Oct.  3d,  41h,  and 
5th,  at  Rochester,  Olmstead  Co.,  situated  in  the  lieart  of 
a  rich  agricultural  region,  and  accessible  from  all  parts 
of  the  Stale.  We  learn  that  great  exertions  are  being 
put  forth  by  the  officers,  executive  committee,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  to  make  the  Fair  a  very  large  one,  and  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  value  to  all  tlie  cultivators  of  the  State,  and  to  tlie 
country  at  large.  It  well  becomes  every  Minnesota 
farmer  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  enterprise,  both  for 
his  own  benefit,  and  for  tlie  credit  of  tliat  rapidly  de¬ 
veloping  agricultural  State. 

§Mi!k«lry  lasimtotitg-s— Meweral 

—We  have  before  us  several  hundred  letters,  sent  in  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  wliicli  show  that  the  swindlers 
are  yet  active,  but  witli  greatly  diminished  profits.  Mul¬ 
titudes  of  cases  are  given  in  which  our  words  of  caution 
and  exposures  have  prevented  the  sending  of  money 
where  it  would  have  been  inevitably  lost.  The  Post¬ 
masters,  generally,  are  doing  a  good  work  in  warning 
people  wlio  bring  in  letters  to  mail  to  the  humbug  opera¬ 
tors. — The  largest  class  of  these  are  tliose  wlio'offer  to 
sell  watclies,  jewelry,  etc.,  by  means  of  tickets.  Some 
claim  to  be  agents  of  foreign  manufacturers,  and  nearly 
all  profess  to  have  a  stock  w  liicli  must  be  sold  on  .account 
of  tlie  great  fall  in  gold,  or  tlie  failure  of  large  establisli- 
ments.  We  again  pronounce  all  tliese  statements  un¬ 
mitigated  falsehoods  !  There  have  been  no  such  failures. 
Tlie  value  of  gold  and  silver  watclies,  jew-elry,  etc.,  is 
just  as  high  relatively  as  ever,  as  can  be  learned  from 
any  honest,  reliable  dealer.— Of  the  great  number  of 
persons  offering  tliese  tilings,  at  least  three-fourtlis  never 
intend  to  make  any  return  for  the  money  sent  them.  True, 
when  we  personally  call  upon  tliem  with  tbe  tickets  sent 
us,  as  we  often  do,  they  offer  us  the  article  called  for  by 


the  tickets,  on  payment  of  tlie  sum  required,  and  some¬ 
times  it  is  perliaps  worth -nearly  that  sum.  But  these 
cases  are  rare  ;  and  further  we  are  usually  put  off  from 
time  to  time,  as  we  call,  with  tiie  answer  tliat  tlie  “  boss” 
or  liead  of  the  concern  lias  just  stepped  out,  or  has  gone 
lo  Philadelpliia,  or  elsewhere,  and  we  must  call  again, 

which  we  often  do  to  receive  tlie  same  answer. - But 

their  usual  course  is,  to  make  no  reply  to  letters  contain¬ 
ing  money.  If  hard  pressed,  they  plead  tliat  tlie  money 
letters  were  lost  by  mail,  or  tliat  the  money  was  ab¬ 
stracted  before  its  arrival.  We  estimate  that  of  at  least 
$300,000  sent  to  this  city  recently,  no  response  was  given 
for  $250,000  of  it.  There  is  a  small  class  of  operators, 
five  or  six  perliaps,  wlio  do  send  out  the  article  they 
promise,  but  the  cheating  is  done  by  making  false  re¬ 
presentations  as  lo  tlie  value.  Tliey  send  out  tickets 
(sometimes  to  be  paid  for  and  sometimes  not)  promising 
for  from  $1  to  $12  to  send  say  a  watch  ‘■valued  at”  or 
‘‘  marked  at  ”  $50  or  $60,  or  $80,  and  so  on.  Some  of  them 
intend  to,  and  do  send  the  article  promised,  but  in  the  end 
the  receiver  will  find  it  “valued  at”  or  ‘‘marked  at” 
ten  limes  its  actual  v.alue,  if  not  fifty  times.  Tliere  i-i'  a 
great  business  done  in  w  atches  containing  cheap  “works’ 
put  into  cases  of  brass  or  britlannia,  but  so  finely  covered 
with  a  thin  galvanized  film  of  gold  or  silver  that  only  a 
practiced  eye  can  detect  tlie  fraud  until  after  a  few  weeks. 
Tlie  cost  of  these  w  atches  is  from  $2  to  $3  or  $-1,  and  yet 
tliey  are  “  valued  at  ”  or  “marked  at”  from  $50  to  $100 
eacli.  They  are  of  little  or  no  real  value.  Some  send  a 
little  better  watch,  but  one  not  costing  a  fifth  or  even  a 
tenth  of  their  represented  value.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
whole  of  this  jewelry,  etc.,  etc.,  offered  by  tickets.  The 
parties  operate  until  the  gilt  begins  to  wear  off,  and  then 
change  tlieir  names.  In  tlie  letters  before  us  are  circulars 
from  a  dozen  or  more  parties  who  have  changed  their 

names  witliin  two  montlis _ Humbugs  are  springing  up 

more  numerously  in  country  towns.  “  Henry  H.  Ulman 
&  Co,,”  Camden,  N.  J.,  is  a  sample  of  tlie  class.  They 
(or  he)  offers  $300,000  to  be  distributed  in  prizes  from  $I 
up  to  $40,000 — a  downriglit  swindle  that  will  be  patronized 
by  none  except  fools,  but  that  class  “  are  not  all  dead 

yet.” _ Jason  H.  Tuttle  of  Flatbrookville,  N.  J.,  one  of 

the  biggest  sw-indlers  out  of  jail,  we  tliought  had  quit 
business  under  tliat  name,  but  we  receive  frequent  cir¬ 
culars  and  tickets  of  his  issuing.  Perhaps  they  are  old 

ones,  as  tliey  have  no  date .  J.  Folsom  of  Moriali,  N. 

Y.,  forwards  us  30  circular  letters  sent  to  persons  of  his 
name,  including  at  least  a  dozen  different  ones  to  himself. 
Tliese  come  apparently  from  different  parties  (swindlers), 
but  the  hand  writing  on  them  shows  that  several  of  them 
were  addre.-sed  by  tlie  same  person.  We  have  previous¬ 
ly  explained  that  the  same  operators  often  run  several 
different  conce'us _  Many  letters  of  inquiry  about  dif¬ 

ferent  concerns  come,  desiring  answers.  To  save  writing, 

we  say  here,  every  one  inquired  about,  is  a  swindle - 

Sewing  niacliine  tickets  ($5  to  $10  each)  are  offered  by 
several  parties.  Those  who  send  anything,  send  a  little  ^ 
instrument  wliich  is  sold  in  quantity  at  $2.50  each,  and 

not  worth  buying  at  that  price - Those  advertising  to 

cure  eyes  and  ears,  with  apparatus  for  tlie  former,  are 
little  if  any  better  tlian  humbugs. 

fl®leMii*o=fl®iiCBimoiiaia-,  not  I£iai«lcr- 
pest. — Just  as  we  go  to  press,  we  notice  an  associated 
press  dispatch  in  tlie  N.  Y.  daily  papers,  which  purports  | 
to  be  an  extract  from  a  circular  from  the  President  and  j 
Secretary  of  tlie  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society.  We  j 
have  not  received  tlie  circular  and  cannot  believe  that  | 
these  gentlemen  do  not  distinguish  between  the  Kinder-  i 
pest  and  the  PI  euro-pneumonia.  The  former  nan  e  is  by 
common  consent  confined  now  to  the  terrible  infection 
which  is  and  has  been  working  such  devastation  among  ^ 
tlie  herds  of  Great  Britain,  while  Pleuro-pneumonia  is  • 
applied  to  the  lung  murrain,  w-liich  prevailed  iu  Massa-  | 
chusetts  a  few  years  ago,  and  which  has  for  several  years  i 
been  supposed  lo  be  domesticated  in  the  swill  milk  stables  i 
of  the  city  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  wlience  it  is  oc-  |- 
casionally  carried  to  tlie  farms  of  the  vicinity.  The  • 
subject  comes  properly  under  tlie  consideration  of  tlie 
commissioners  appointed  under  the  new  Rinderpest  law,  | 
for  the  disease  called  Pleuro-pneumonia  is  exceedingly 
contagious  and  liable  to  do  immense  damage.  Tlie  cau¬ 
tions  said  to  be  contained  in  the  circular  against  buying 
cows  from  these  stables,  and  advising  careful  examina-  ! 
tioii  of  all  cows  offered  for  sale,  are  timely  and  wise. 

Ametfiesna.  Toa,  flloiBijBaMy. — To  Several 
quirers.  Before  admitting  the  advertisement,  we  learn 
ed  tliat  a  large  number  of  our  clerks  and  otliers  liad  for 
several  montlis  been  buying  their  Tea  and  Cotl'ee  from 
this  Company,  witliout  its  being  known  wlio  they  were, 
and  tliat  they  liad  been  highly  pleased  with  their  pur¬ 
chases,  botli  as  lo  quality  and  price,  and  were  all'  re-  I 
commending  tlieir  friends  lo  the  same  course.  As  we  t 
liave  published  the  advertisements  for  many  months,  | 
and  received  no  complaints,  we  conclude  there  is  no 
humbug  about  the  establishment. 
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Soiliaag’  Cows.— Few  formers  get  into  the 
way  of  soiling  cows,  except  tliose  lo  whom  it  is  a  very 
important  thing  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  milk,  as  wlien 
it  is  furnished  to  city  customers,  wlio  wiil  be  lost  for  the 
season  if  they  cannot  have  their  regular  quantity  every 
day,  or  when  the  milk  is  taken  to  a  clicese  factory,  and 
the  farmer’s  income  bears  direct  relation  to  the  number  of 
pounds  of  milk  he  furnishes.  It  will  pay  to  cut  the  best 
grass  on  the  farm  to  feed  green,  rather  than  to  liave  the 
milk  fall  off  so  much  as  not  to  regain  its  full  flow  when 
the  dry  spell  is  past.  Corn,  oats,  sorghum,  and  millet  may 
be  sowed  any  time,  and  will  make  either  pasturage  or 
green  fodder.  Turnips,  sowed  thick,  rape  seed  also,  or 
seed  of  any  of  the  cabbage  or  turnip  f.imily,  will  make 
green  forage  in  a  very  short  time.  When  cut  and  fed, 
green  fodder  should  always  be  suffered  to  wilt  consider¬ 
ably,  as  it  loses  water  rapidly,  saves  weight  in  carting 
from  the  field,  and  is  better  masticated  and  digested. 

Wlaeai  to  Coat  TiaaiotSsy. — “J.  A.,”  Mc¬ 
Kean  Co.,  Pa.,  writes  soundly  :  “  One  says  ‘  cut  timothy 
hay  early,’ and  another  says  ‘cut  it  late,’  I  have  tried 
both  ways  with  working  cattle  and  milch  cows,  and  I 
value  one  ton  of  early  hay  above  two  tons  of  late  cut 
hay.  The  stock  eat  the  early  cut  hay  clean,  waste  none, 
and  thrive  much  better,  and  do  a  vast  deal  more  work, 
than  on  late  cut  hay.  If  the  season  is  favorable,  I  am 
generally  nearly  through  haying  wlien  others  commence. 
Late  cut  hay  may  last  longer,  and  bass-wood  chips  would 
last  longer  still.  This  question  would  be  settled  forever, 
if  men  would  try  the  experiment  fairly.” 

'ffliie  SBaecp  — The  great  distress 

which  sheep  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  this  insect  (the 
Oestrus  Ovis)  can  hardly  be  imagined  by  one  who  has 
not  seen  it.  It  iays  its  eggs  in  July  and  .-Vugust,  chiefly  in 
the  nostrils..  That  death  is  occasioned  by  the  grub  in  the 
liead  is  not  probable,  but  when  great  numbers  exist  in  the 
liead  of  a  sheep,  the  irritation  they  produce,  especially 
w  hen  they  take  their  departure  in  ilay  and  June,  is  great, 
but  little  or  nothing  can  be  done  for  the  poor  slieep.  Tar 
upon  the  nose  is  quite  an  efficient  preventive.  It  should 
be  applied  repeatedly  during  the  summer,  and  even  when 
smeared  above  the  nostrils  lias  the  desired  effect,  and  does 
not  rub  off  so  softn.  Hence  it  is,  that,  as  no  passage  can 
be  discovered  for  the  grubs  to  get  into  or  out  of  the 
frontal  sinuses,  (cavities  in  the  bone  between  the  eyes,) 
many  suppose  the  tar  prevents  the  fly  laying  its  eggs  in 
the  bones  of  the  forehead.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the 
nostrils,  as  above  stated,  the  worms  whicli  hatch,  work 
tlieir  way  up  ijito  the  head,  passing  through  the  very  thin 
bones.  It  is  said,  too,  that  the  merinos  with  their  woolly 
foreheads  are  not  troubled  with  them,  but  this  we  cannot 
believe  without  further  evidence,  as  it  is  a  matter  not 
covered  by  our  own  experience.  Very  few  sheep  are  free 
from  these  grubs,  and  from  one  to  more  than  twenty  are 
found.— -Capt.  Sliaff,  of  White  Co.,  Ind.,  thinks  his  sheep 
are  killed  by  them.  He  reports  taking  21  from  one  sheep. 
R.  H.  Cook  also  attributes  the  death  of  iiis  sheep  to  the 
same  cause,  but  his  Spanish  Merinos  are  never  troubled. 

tSae  Ifi’og'. — “  W.  H.  B.,”  Danbury, 
Conn.,  asks  :  “  Should  a  horse  be  shod  so  that  the  frog 
will  touch  the  ground  ?”  In  a  state  of  nature  the  hoofs 
of  liorses  wear  quite  flat  and  even.  We  shoe  liorses 
only  to  protect  the  hoofs  against  injury  on  our  hard 
roads,  and  to  prevent  too  much  wear,  and  the  shoe 
should  never  be  made  so  as  to  contract  the  hoof ;  neither 
should  the  frog  be  pared  away,  except  when  it  is  torn 
and  ragged.  Let  it  touch  the  ground  if  it  will.  Ho  not 
have  any  nails  driven  more  than  half-way  from  the  toe 
to  the  lieel  of  tlie  shoe. 

'S'ilae  'Frial  of  Mowears  aBi«l  BSeajaea’s 
by  the  N.  Y.  Stale  Agricultural  Society,  for  which  great 
preparation  has  been  made,  will  take  place  at  Auburn, 
commencing  July  10th.  Entrees  must  be  made  at  least 
one  week  previously  at  the  Secretary’s  office  in  Albany. 
Schedules  of  duties  of  committees,  requirements,  etc., 
will  be  furnished  by  Col.  B.  P.  Johnson,  the  Secretary. 

'JTUe  Trial  of  Implements,  Horse  Powers, 
etc.,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  same  society, 
takes  place  at  the  same  lime  and  place,  and  subject  to 
the  same  conditions.  Schedules  are  prepared  for  Horse- 
rakes,  Teddersv Hay-presses,  Thrashing  JIachines,  Horse¬ 
powers,  Fan-mills,  Hay  and  Stalk-cutlers,  Arrangements 
fur  Loading  Hay,  Unloading,  Sheaf-binders,  and  Portable 
Engines.  This  meeting  will  be  an  exceedingly  important 
and  Interesting  one.  Every  machine  will  be  put  to  severe 
pr.actical  tests  of  every  part,  under  the  eye  of  numerous 
committees  of  I'raclical  farmers  and  mechanical  experts. 

Kid.Biey  Woriai.  isi  Bffog's. — 8.  P.  Rogers, 
Uniontown,  Knox  Co.,  Ill.  Swine  are  subject  to  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  parasites,  such  as  Cysticercus  cillulosse,  Asearis 


suilla,  Spiroptera  strongylina.  Trichina  spiralis,  Disto- 
mum  hmpaticum,  etc.,  etc.  Without  seeing  the  parasytes 
to  which  you  refer,  or  having  a  more  full  description, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  classify  them. 

Not  'I’oo  ILate  to  IPlasit  asid.  Sow. — 
If  there  be  any  land  in  the  garden  from  which  early 
crops  have  been  removed,  it  should  not  lie  idle,  for  it  is 
not  too  late  to  get  another  crop  than  weeds,  from  it.  If 
a  crop  has  failed  from  bad  seeds,  late  frost,  insects,  or 
“bad  luck,”  which  is  usually  another  name  for  neglect, 
it  is  not  too  late  to  put  in  another.  There  are  yet  three 
months  at  least  of  “growing  w-eather,”  and  it  is  not  too 
late  to  do  a  good  amount  of  gardening.  The  whole 
class  of  salad  stuffs  can  be  kept  going — cress,  radishes, 
lettuce,  and  endive,  the  best  of  all  late  salads.  Pickles 
are  to  be  looked  out  for,  and  cucumbers,  the  staple  pickle, 
may  be  planted  now  with  good  results;  melons  will 
make  fruit  large  enough  for  mangoes,  gherkins,  the  little 
prickly  West  Indian  fellows,  may  be  grown  if  one  likes 
them,  and  Nasturtiums  will  grow  famously  in  the  hot 
months.  Bush  beans,  for  snaps  and  pickles,  and  a  patch 
of  Early  Sweet  Corn  maybe  put  in  for  a  late  supply. 
Young  beets  and  carrots  may  be  had  for  the  sowing,  as 
may  Kohl-rabi  and  spinach.  Now  is  as  good  a  time  as  any 
other  for  sow  ing  rula-baga  and  French  turnips.  There 
are  probably  other  things  which  may  yet  be  sown.  Bet¬ 
ter  plant  every  spare  space  and  get  only  a  partial  return, 
than  to  allow  it  to  run  to  weeds,  or  to  keep  it  clean  and 
get  nothing. 

A  New  Way  of  ISaisiit"-  Forest 
Trees.— The  N.  Y.  Times,  in  matters  relating  to  agri¬ 
culture  and  horticulture,  manages  to  print  more  .absurdi¬ 
ties  and  crude  things,  than  any  other  daily  paper,  and 
that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Here  is  something  from  its 
issue  of  May  27th.  which,  while  it  may  mislead  a  few, 
can  only  be  amusing  to  those  who  have  but  the  most 
general  notions  about  propagating  plants.— We  quote : 
“  A  correspondent,  writing  to  us  on  this  subject,  Raising 
F'  rest  Trees,  says  h  knows  of  a  case  in  which  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  sowing  the  pollen  of  the  elm,  maple  and  oth¬ 
er  hard-wood  trees  has  been  made  with  perfect  success. 
That  of  the  English  and  American  varieties  of  elm,  and 
the  maples,  never  fails  to  grow  in  moderately  good  soil. 
Our  corr  rspoudent  is  satisfied  from  his  own  observation 
that  if  no  p'llen  could  be  scattered  over  any  good  soil, 
even  i,  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  high  winds  which 
prevail  on  those  plains,  it  would  in  many  cases,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  soil  is  at  all  loose,  produce  young  trees. 
Whether  they  would  stand  the  heat  and  want  of  shade 
of  the  region  referred  to,  is,  however,  a  question  for  de 
cision.  Bushels  of  the  pollen  of  the  elm  and  maple 
trees  can  be  gathered  at  this  season  at  any  place  where 
those  trees  .abound,  and  that  of  some  others  can  be  had 

later.” - How  could  a  paper  print  such  nonsense  ?  When 

this  writer  has  raised  his  trees  from  pollen,  we  recom¬ 
mend  him  to  keep  a  flock  of  cocks  for  their  eggs,  and  a 
herd  of  bulls  for  dairying  purposes. 

Early  IPeaclacs.  —  Early  in  May  we  bad 
from  the  orchard  house  of  Isaac  Pullen  &  Son,  Hights- 
town,  N.  J.,  some  very  fine  specimens  of  peaches.  The 
variety  was  Hale’s  Early,  beautiful  to  look  at  and  as  good 
as  they  looked.  This  variety  besides  being  very  early 
and  good,  is  also  a  very  knowing  peach,  for  one  of  the 
specimens,  instead  of  taking  on  the  usual  red  cheek, 
blushed  into  the  name  of  the  senior  Publisher.  This 
irroducing  names  on  fruit  is  a  very  pretty  trick.  It  is 
done  by  cutting  out  the  letters  from  a  piece  of  paper  and 
binding  the  paper  on  the  fruit  just  before  it  colors.  The 
light  passes  through  the  openings  in  the  paper  and  pro¬ 
duces  the  color,  while  the  rest  of  the  fruit  remains  green. 

Sweet  ]IIsirtl*slaelle«l  Almosi*!.  —  “L. 
H.  C.,”  New  Madison,  O.— This  almond  is  usually  bud¬ 
ded  on  the  plum.  The  tree  is  hardy  in  N.  Y.  State,  and 
will  probably  do  well  with  you.  It  is  worth  cultivating 
for  its  beauty  while  in  blossom,  even  if  it  yielded  no  fruit. 

NVias-elee’s  E'''a’niits. — We  are  able  to  an¬ 
nounce,  as  we  go  to  press,  that  we  have  in  hand  a  book  on 
Americiin  Fruits,  to  be  fully  illustrated  and  brought  down 
to  the  present  season,  by  that  distinguished  pomologist  Dr. 
JoHS  A.  Warder,  whose  name  alone  will  place  it  among 
the  standard  literature  of  itiis  subject 

Cwladiolais  froim  Seed. — “Subscriber  ”  has 
often  tried  to  raise  Gl.adiolus  from  seed.  “  They  come  up 
well  and  grow  finely  during  the  spring  and  summer,  and 
that  is  the  last  of  them.”  As  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to 
turn  yellow,  water  should  be  withheld  and  the  pots  kept 
until  spring  in  a  dry  place  where  they  will  not  freeze. 

Fi-eascli  Floitti*  in  New  'S'eadi. — Two  or 
i  three  small  invoices  of  French  flour  (equal  in  quality  to 
!  the  highest  grade  of  Southern  Ohio  Family  Extras)  have 


been  received  and  sold  in  Ihe  market  within  the  past 
month  at  $14.50(S$15  per  196  lbs. 

’’FJtc  !§tfaiw?>cri-y  Crop. — We  have  made 
several  incursions  upon  the  strawberry  growers,  but  as 
we  go  to  press  before  our  observations  are  completed,  we 
must  defer  our  notes  until  another  month.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  near  New  York  the  crop  is  small,  though  from 
the  increased  number  of  growers  there  is  plenty  of  fruit 
in  market.  Last  winter  was  very  hard  on  the  plants,  and 
our  notions  of  hardiness  have  to  be  considerably  modified. 
Wilson’s  Albany,  which  h.as  heretofore  been  most  reli¬ 
able,  does  not,  in  New  Jersey,  give  more  than  half  a  crop, 
and  in  some  cases  none  at  all.  This  season  we  shall 
know  more  about  the  merits  of  the  newer  varieties.  In 
Southern  New  Jersey  the  “  Agriculturist”  has  done  splen¬ 
didly,  in  other  places  not  so  well.  We  get  the  first  report 
from  the  West  from  the  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Express: — 

“  Yesterday  morning  Jlr.  G.  W.  Shaffer  of  the  Elmwood 
Nursery  ‘dumped’  on  our  table  several  baskets  of  the 
finest  strawberries  ever  placed  on  said  table.  The  varie¬ 
ties  embraced  the  great  Triomphe  de  Gand,  the  Austin 
Shaker,  excellent  for  table  use,  the  plump  swees  Hooker, 
the  prolific  Wilson’s  Albany,  and  the  much  talked  of 
Agriculturist.  We  saw  nothing  at  the  late  exhibition  that 
equalled  the  “  Agriculturist.”  Among  the  Wilson’s  Albany 
was  one  berry  that  measured  six  inches  in  circumference. 
These  berries  were  grown  at  the  Elmwood  Nursery  of 
Messrs.  Shaffer  &  Co.,  and  exhibit  rare  culture.” 

Spatlei’im"’  CittairBis. — I.  J.  Powell,  of 
Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  stops  the  spattering  of  his  wife’s  churn 
by  passing  the  handle  of  the  dasher  through  a  block  5 
inches  long,  with  a  hole  through  it  a  little  larger  than 
the  handle ;  the  block  resting  on  the  churn  top.  A 
leathern  washer  on  the  handle,''made  of  a  circular  piece 
with  a  cut  from  the  center  outward,  and  the  edges  lapped 
so  as  to  give  the  washer  the  shape  of  an  inverted  funnel, 
is  often  used,  to  good  advantage. 

TTBie  4Hi'’0’4VaBs.s'  Ea’ops — is  tloeir 
Condition  and  Prosi>ects? — As  a  matter  of  gen¬ 
eral  information,  we  solicit  frequent  and  continued  reli¬ 
able  information  in  regard  to  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  staple  grain,  grass,  and  fruit  crops  in  all  pa-rts  of 
the  country.  Let  every  one  writing  a  business  letter,  and 
a  multitude  of  others  who  have  nothing  else  to  write 
about,  send  us  brief  but  careful  notes  upon  the  crops, 
extending  over  as  wide  a  section  as  possible,  within  their 
personal  observation.  We  cannot  publish  many  of  such 
reports,  but  a  multitude  of  them  concentrated  here  will 
enable  us  to  form  a  correct  general  estimate  for  the 
whole  country,  highly  valuable  to  all  our  readers. 

A  '^Aec  — Mr.  Bidwcll,  of  Bidwell 

Brothers,  writes  :  “  Our  little  girl  wishes  me  to  send  the 
following  message  :  ‘  My  wee,  small  swarm  of  bees,  is 
little  smaller  than  Master  Judd’s  little  hen’s  egg.  It’s 
only  my  two  little  hands  full  ;  and  such  beauties  ' — while 
papa’s  swarms  are  two  big  hats  full !’  I  will  add,  that 
the  day  being  windy.  Only  a  few  came  out,  with  a  young 
queeen.  On  the  next  morning  the  old  queen  swarmed 
with  8X  lbs.  of  bees,  while  the  wee  swarm  only  weighed 
with  the  little  bush  on. which  it  lit  a  quarter  of  a  pound  1” 

SulBSoilinsr  (To  “J.  B.”)  is  of  greater  benefit 
upon  thorough-drained  land  than  on  that  not  drained. 

Aii’Cl»itectBii*e. — A  now  book  of  “  Designs, 
etc.,  for  street  fronts,  Suburban  Houses  and  Cottages,  etc., 
by  M.  F.  Cummings,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  C.  C.  Miller, 
Toledo,  0. — Just  as  we  took  up  the  book  before  us  with 
the  view  of  writing  a  notice  of  it,  the  following  question 
from  “  VV.  S.  W.,”  Kokomo,  (State  not  given),  was  Laid 
upon  our  table. —  “  Mons.  Ed.:  Where  can  carpenters 
get  an  ‘  Architect’ (book  on  architecture)  that  will  give 
the  most  extensive  details,  together  with  plans  and  eleva¬ 
tions  of  both  city  and  country  buildings,  etc.  Please  an¬ 
swer,  giving  price,  etc.’’ — Except  that  there  are  fewer 
no  plans,  and  these  anybody  can  make,  (no  one  is  suited 
with  ready-made  plans),  this,  it  strikes  us,  is  just  the 
work  called  for.  The  book  is  a  folio,  and  consists  of  52 
elaborate  plates,  in  which  the  designs  are  drawm  rather 
small,  and  enlarged  in  detail  on  a  scale  X  inches  to  the 
foot.  The  details,  etc.,  are  both  simple  and  elaborate, 
and  in  the  enlarged  portions  every  board  and  moulding  : 
may  be  directly  seen  and  measured.  It  is  published  by  ■ 
the  authors.  For  sale  at  the  Office  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  or  sent  post-paid  for  $10.00. 

TBac  Coi'poi’al  deserves  promotiori 

among  the  little  folks.  It  has  made  a  good  year’s  cam¬ 
paign,  “  Fighting  for  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful.”  and  now  takes  the  field  again  with  35,000  troops  to 
back  it.  Volunteers  are  still  called  for  in  our  advertising 
columns,  and  good  rations  are  promised  to  all  who  enlist. 
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To|»««li*e!»si2a«|-  ©-fiisw. — “You  say  in  the 
Slarah  miinner  of  the  AgriciUturist :  '  We  do  not  believe  I 
are  top-dressin"  vnth  animal  manures  m  the  spring.' 
Please  inform  mn,  why  yon  do  not?”  1st.  Practically;  it 
has  been  (lemonstrnted  to  our  satisfaction  that  grass 
makes  the  best  n>e  of  bulky  manure  in  the  late  summer, 
or  autumn.  Tliat  tliere  is  no  time  wlien  tlie  crop  will  Ite 
so  niucli  affecte  I  by  manure  as  Just  after  one  crop  is  re¬ 
moved  .  to  much  so  that  ue  tnivocate  applying  manure 
or  comnost  directly  upon  the  freshly  mowed  fields.— 2nd. 
Theoretically. —The  gra.ss  in  the  autninn  and  after  cut¬ 
ting  has  no  chance  to  mature  .seed,  heitce  is  stre.tgthen- 
ing  its  rool.s  to  bear  the  winter  and  pro.Ince  see  I,  in  the 
spring.  Tlie  manure  cmnc.s  in  time  to  help  it  do  this  i  ery 
well.  The  dry  groiind  is  open,  and  as  the  showers  carry 
down  the  etirichmem,  it  is  quickly  taken  up.  In  the 
spring,  the  feeding  roots  tire  not  very  active  until  the  leaves 
liave  pushed  ueli.and  the  ground  is  full  of  moisture, 
and  .so  does  not  ttdto  ttn  the  mantire  with  such  avidity  ; 
besi'les  there  is  danger  of  w a'hing  rains.  We  approve 
entirely  of  liquid  manure,  or  of  soluble  lop-d'-es.sing.s  like 
guano,  unle.iched  ashes,  plaster,  etc.,  applied  in  spring. 

NssiiK'il. — G.  Taylor,  Hammonton. 
Appareniiy  the  Grape  Hyacinth,  e.seaped  from  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  plant  wag  figure  I  in  October  last  .....M.Jl. 
A..  York  Co  ,  Me.  Oeranium  maoulatam,  Cranesbill  : 
and  the  on»  previously  sent  i  Aralia  Iri/ol.ia.  the  Dwarf 
Ginseng,  sometimes  called  Groniidniit  .  ...M.  Hclme, 
Ailrian.  mo  Stata).  Anemone  nemorosa.tUe  Wind  flow¬ 
er:  Senecio  anrens.  Gol  len  Rag  wort,  or  Squaw  Weed  ; 
Equtsetum  arvense,  o(\Pa  called  Ground  Pine;  and  a 
Vicia.  too  poor  to  m.'ike  out  . . .  L.  Lanber.  Lane  Co..  Pa. 
The  “liitleheU”  is  Stapkylea  trifoHa.  the  Bladder-nut, 

H  Hire  I  in  May.  iS65  ;  lli9-o;her  is  Vibaruiijn  LentagOj 
Sweet  Vibiirnuin.  and  also  called  Nanny  berry  about 
New  York  Jas.  B.  Ilay.  Watertown.  C.  W.  Atra- 
gene  Americana,  a  lieantifnl  climber  related  to  Clematis, 
and  the  Pearly  Everlasting,  Anlennnria  margaritacea. . . , 

N.  C.  A..  Ha  wley,  Pa.  Trillium,  erytkrocarpum,  the 
PainiPtl  Trillintn  ...J.  K.  Ks^pnei*,  Oimstead  Co..  Minn. 
The  prostraie  evergreen  plirab  is  Arr.iostaphyfos  Uoa^ 
nrsi,  the  Bear-berry,  somelimes  called  Upland  Cranberry. 

from  Irvine. — 

If  from  double  ilowerji  Woi'e  planled,  you  may  ex¬ 
pect  a  gooil  s)i:ire  of  Vnurs  tO  ne  double.  If  any  c;orrje 
single,  puii  ihem  up  aa  soon  :ta  they  sliow  their  charac¬ 
ter,  and  save  seed  only  from  the  best  flowers, 

ISosie  iat  CasUsire,  —  Mrs. 

Al..  Wasiiitigiud.  D.  C,-— A  very  small  quantity  might  be 
Servici-able  to  roses  and  similar  plants,  but  not  enough 
Mibnl  I  be  ad-ied  to  produce  active  fermentaiion.  Tliere 
is  always  great  danger  in  the  use  of  manure  upon  delicate 
{ilanls,  Good  earih  with  plenty  of  leaf  mo!!l  an-I  sand,  is 
lisUaily  rioli  enough.  If  manure  is  used  at  ail,  let  it  be 
Weil  decomposed,  like  tiiat  from  an  old  hot-bed,  and 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  before  potting. 

Cliina.  Ci»M»;age  jni«l  Heasis,*’ — E, 

«f.  Tliank  you  fw  your  good  intentions,  but  the  seeds 
did  not  reach  us. 

Tsiai  Hltni'k  fos*  —  C. 

Shick,  Union  Co..  111.  Tliere  was  a  notion  sometirnS 
ago.  tliat  tan  bark  was  a  specific  manure  for  sirawberriea 
on  account  of  the  tannic  acid  it  contains.  Now  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  admitted  that  its  cldef,  if  not  its  only  value,  is  its 
Ineclianioal  action  as  a  mulcli. 

IJntler  Straw,— J.  Hollocher, 
Manclie.ster,  Mo.,  will  find  this  subject  discussed  in  the 
Agriculturist  for  November,  1SG3.  We  cannot  see  any 
reason  wliy  they  slionld  not  keep  as  well  and  be  as 
W'holesnme  as  potatoes  raised  in  any  other  way. 

The  Cii*s*i»c»Tino  Flea  ISeetle,  ■— C. 

Brinlon.  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  ssmls  us  specimens  of  this 
little  -steel  bine  beelle,  whicii  is  iKc  HaHica  chahjliea,  of 
the  Entomologists,  It  is  very  destruciive  to  the  biid.s  of 
llie  vine,  and  we  have  iieard  more  of  it  thi.s  year  than 
ever  before.  The  Insect  is  only  ahoiit  one-sixth  of  an 
incll  in  length,  and  appears  very  early  in  the  Season. 
Tliey  are  easily  shaken  from  tlie  vines,  may  be  caught  on 
fc  slieet  and  destroyed.  We  know  of  no  other  remedy. 

«i*aiie.s  sm«l  Wiinc.-“  The  Culfivttiion  of 

the  Native  Grape  and  Mannfaclnro  of  American  Wines, 

By  George  Hnsm.ann.  of  Hermann.  Mo.”  The  above  is 
tlie  title  of  a  new  work  on  ilic  g'ape,  inib'islic  I  by  G'eo, 

E.  &  F.  W.  Woodwa-d.  New  York;  and  written  by  a  | 
gentleman  well  known  as  a  coiuribntor  to  onr  horticul¬ 
tural  journals,  and  as  an  e.xlpnsive  eullivaior  of  lire 
grape.  The  work  is eminenlly  praclieal  and  tells  in  plain 
language  just  liow  the  iiiillior  raise.s  grapes  and  makes 
wine.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  individuality  about  ev-  1 


erytiiing  tliat  Mr.  H.  write.s,  and  this  hook  is  no  excep¬ 
tion  ;  as  to  varieties,  he  cltums  togive  only  Ins  experience 
in  his  own  loealiiy,  and  here  lie  1*  very  decided.  Wliat 
will  make  this  work  particularly  ac.ce’.>table  is  the  treati.se 
on  W'iiie  making,  in  which  the  directions  are  full  and 
clear.  Probably  the  antlior  will  receive  some  adverse 
criticism  for  his  advocacy  of  Gill’s  metlioil,  but  this  is  a 
.sidiject  that  has  two  sides,  and  we  kn-nv  of  no  one  better 
able  to  defend  himself  than  Mr.  Hnsmaiin.  For  sale  at 
this  office  and  sent  by  mail  at  $1.50. 

F'iUiiigsi’p  aroatJid  Tr^e.si. — H.  0.  Crane 
wi.slies  to  know  if  it  will  be  likely  to  insure  his  trees  lo 
fid  up  around  them  nearly  two  feet.  It  will  b  ;  very  like¬ 
ly  to  damage  them.  It  puts  tlie  roots  too  far  from  tlie 
surface. 


A  'ffSfstr'Si  of  TreR  €|tsofies. — M.  L.  Car¬ 
ter.  De  Kalb  Co..  Iil.  Quince  stocks  are  more  generally 
bud  led  than  grafied.  Stone  fruils  may  be  grafted,  but 
the  wood  is  apt  to  gum,  the  plum  les.s  so  tlian  other.®.  It 
is  better  to  grtifi.  one  year  o'd  stocks  by  <.Uiip-grafiing, 
than  those  iwo  years  o'd  by  nlefl-grafling.  as  a  modi 
m  ire  nerfect  union  results.  Whio-gra fling  may  look  d  f- 
fioiilt  in  the  description  (Jari.  1854'.  but  it  i-i  perfectly 
j  easy  in  practice.  ,  Try  it  on  a  few  twigs.  Any  black- 
sinilh  can  make  .a  scuffle  h'>e.  if  you  s'kiw  him  tlie  en¬ 
graving.  The  other  queries  we  are  unaiile  lo  answer. 

Wkfitif!  file  Matterwitli  SlieTwiiy? 
— !I.  0  Crane.  Brown  Co.,  Wis  ,  sends  a  twig  from  an 
aptde  tree  wliicli  exhibits  a'nmt  tlie  worst  ease  of  the 
ba  it  Seale  we  ever  saw.  I;  should  liave  been  attended 
to  be'’ore  tlie  leaves  app-ared,  A  strong  soliirion  of  soft 
Soap  or  moderalelv  strong  ley.  (1  lb.  potash  to -t  gallons 
of  water.)  applied  ilioroughty  wilh  a  sc.ruhlitng  brush, 
will  remove  them  Head  back  the  t"ps  if  the  small 
limbs  are  affected,  and  get  a  fresh  growtii. 

B*oppies  for  lijigs.— Mr.  Jnruis  Price, 
Whitehall  (no  States,  .sows  poppy  seed  in  the  hill  willi 
his  sqtia'li,  and  other  .seed.®,  and  finds  tliat  tlie  bugs  do 
not  tronnle  tlie  vine.s.  The  poppv  is  usually  so  slow  and 
iinnertain  about  coming  from  seed,  unless  self  sown,  tliat 
we  doubt  it  will  be  a  very  reliable  remedy. 

A  Perseverins'  l,l!y.  —  D.  C.  M.irtin, 
Dauplilii  Co.,  Pa.,  write.s,  tliat  he  filled  up  tiisyaid2y 
feet  with  solid  yellow  clav,  and  that  a  Tiger  Lilv  tliat 
was  in  the  soil  penealli  forced  its  way  to  the  surface, 
wliere  it  foiiinl  a  board  a  foot  long  and  half  us  wide, 
which  It  lifted  a.®  it  grew. 

illrdig  aaid  Chet*rie«. —  D.  Yarrington, 
Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  complains  of  the  raids  of  armies  of 
birds — wliinli  do  not  leave  liim  a  .single  early  cherry. 
Scarecrows,  cow-bells.  and  colored  .streamers  have  no 
terrors  for  them,  an  i  he  pathetically  asks  ;  Is  there  no 
help  for  this  evil?”  Probably  the  only  sure  way  is  to 
grow  trees  with  low  lieads  and  cover  them  with  netting. 

A  Mad.  St®iie, — One  of  our  correspondents 
wishes  us  to  advertise  a  “mad  Slone,”  which  we  must 
decline  doing,  and  advise  him.  if  the  slone  is  very  mad, 
lo  send  it  to  the  iiearest  Lunatic  Asylum.  This  is  a  re¬ 
vival  of  an  old  snperstitioii  that  certain  stones  have  the 
power  to  cure  those  bitlen  by  rabid  animals.  We  are 
surprised  to  find  that  any  believe  in  it  at  the  present  day. 


The  Civil  War  isi  America,  by  Ben¬ 
son  J.  Lossing.  We  have  received  from  the  publishers 
the  first  volume  of  this  work,  a  handsome  book  of  over 
600  pages,  very  copiously  illustrated.  The  author  is 
well  known  for  Ids  industry  and  accuracy  in  colleoling 
liistoricnl  materials,  and  lie  lias  brought  together  in  the 
present  work  a  picture  gallery  of  persons  and  places 
identified  willi  our  great  struggle,  which  is  of  great  inter¬ 
est  now,  and  will  be  of  immense  value  in  the  future. 

Sponge  for  ll-fif s. — “Piper,  of  Hamlin,  Jr.,” 
send®  113  an  old  presoriplinn  for  getting  rid  of  rats  and 
mice  that  may  be  new  to  some.  He  soaks  hits  of  sponge 
in  melted  tallow,  and  when  cold,  place®  them  where  the 
vermin  will  And  tliem.  They  eat,  get  the  dyspepsia,  and 
either  die  or  go  vvliere  they  are  not  “  sponged  upon.” 

All  Ai“t.i«$l®  081  Triclsiusup.  —  A  gentle- 
iman  send,®  us  a  co  iimunlcation  on  tliis  .'iibjeot.  but  a.s  lie 
fails  to  say  uliere  lie  lives,  we  caanot  reply  by  letter  .and 
take  this  mO'ho  I  of  informing  Idm  that  no  amount  of 
argument  can  overthrow  a  f.ict.  Our  article  was  not 
pnblishe'l  without  Its  fir-'t  being  seen  by  Ihe  editor.s,  and 
its  statements  are  In  accordance  witii  later  anil  moiie  e.x- 
tensive  iiivestigalions  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Tlio  Itianloriiest.,  not'witlistandin'j;  the 
:great  precautions  taken,  haa  broken  out  In  Ireland.  A 


single  case  occurred  in  Cminly  Down,  where  im'nedialely 
measures  were  taken  to  prevent  its  -spreal.  This  time 
there  was  no  lempnri.i-ing — no  attempts  at  CU'C.  no  lime 
taken  to  study  the  pathology,  nor  to  get  a  diagnosis  of 
tlie  case,  nor  to  allow  veterinary  surgeons  nor  liomeo- 
palliists  to  iry  to  cure  or  arrest  the  infection,  but  the  pole¬ 
axe  had  er'eryihiiig  ils  own  way.  The  cow  was  killed, 
all  that  had  been  expose-l  we're  killed  and  buried,  a 
cordon  was  placed  around  Ihe  farm,  and  all  iravel  by  cSt- 
tle  upon  the  ro  i  Is  was  stopped,  and  all  the  cattle  fairs 
were  put  off  ihrnuglioiii  that  entire  region.  We  can 
but  conS-'lently  think  llicre  is  hope  for  Ireland  that  these 
energetic  measures  will  stay  the  plague. 

Toljjiceo  Wos’sst  SSLs»j las.  —  Those  large 
moths  fly  at  night  and  suck  hoaev  from  flowers  whioli  open 
town  ids  evening,  and  are  not  visited  by  the  hees,  Sucli 
are  especially  Ihc  .slur-vy  flmvers  of  the  common  Even- 
I  ing  Primrose  ((Enofhera'',  and  ihe  Stranio  .iuni,  which 
'  indeed  i.®  open  all  day.  but  it  is  showy,  and  ihey  find  it 
■  easily  at  night.  Poisoned  honey  may  be  placed  in  these 
flowers,  and  it  wiil  kill  great  numbers  of  the  moths. 

I  Get  the  apothecary  lo  rub  a  g’ain  of  strychnine  in  an 
:  ounce  of  honey,  dilute  it  wilh  about  half  il®  bulk  of  wa- 
;  ter  and  pin  a  few  drops  in  these  or  any  flower,®  vi.sited 
!  by  these  large  night-flying  motiis.  It  is  best  l<»  take  flow¬ 
ers  that  will  wi'her  when  the  sun  ri-es  or  lo  pick  tlie 
flowers,  so  as  not  to  kill  bees,  when  they  eome  out. 

Slississi|jpi  Cr©|»»i. — “Subscriber”  writes 
from  Columbus,  May  27  :  “  Freedmen  entered  tlieir  new 
I  career  viitli  landible  indn.stry.  and  in  most  cases  have 
C'lmplied  wilh  contracts,  givingve-y  general  s  itisfaciion. 
Owing  to  unfavorable  vveniheronr  hones  have  very  much 
'  decreased.  Cotton  has  germinated  badly.  Excessive 
i  rains  liave  liindere  I  cultivation,  and  crops  have  suffered 
very  much.  The  low  land.®  liave  been  drowiie  I  out.  The 
corn  cro  >  is  the  poore.st  I  liave  ever  seen  in  ihis  county. 
There  was  not  a  sufficiency  planted  for  home  use.  many 
lliinking  it  clieape'  to  raise  cotton  and  iniv  cen  ;  and  the 
wlieat  crop  is  almost  a  total  failure.  It  is  too  late  to  re¬ 
plant  cotton  ;  corn  may  yet  be  planted  on  the  overflowed 
lands,  and  if  tlie  season  is  favorable,  make  something.” 

ISi-icks  —  Aclolje.  —  Hawly 
Ro.ss,  vvritiiig  from  Quincy,  III.,  says,  in  answer  to  a 
question  in  the  Febnmy  Agriculturist :  “Tliere  was  a 
Congregational  Ciiurch  huilt  in  Nile.s,  Michigan,  in  1846, 
of  unhurnt  brick.  As  near  as  I  can  remember  the  siae  is 
about  40X80,  walls  aliont  20  feet  high.  I  .saw  Ihe  bricks 
when  they  we-e  building  :  they  are  6  inches  thick  and  2 
feet  square  with  a  goo-l  deal  of  .straw  mixed  in  the  clay 
lo  hold  them  together,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun.  The 
roof  is  sliingle.  pin  on  the  same  as  for  a  brick  lionse  ;  it 
is  plasterei  witli  cement  on  the  outside,  and  common 
plastering  on  the  inside.  The  clmrch  has  a  steeple  with 
one  of  the  large.st  sized  Western  church  bells.  I  attended 
meetings  most  of  tlie  time  in  tliis  cliuroli  for  15  years,  but 
have  not  seen  it  for  four  or  five  years.” 

Aelobe  Houses.— “  G.,”  of  Eden  Gardens, 
Canada  West,  writes  i  “  A  neighbor  of  mine  built  a  hou.se 
of  adobe  twenty-two  years  ago,  an-1  U[)  lo  last  Summer  it 
had  stood  perfectly  sound.  The  lioiise  wa®  built  one  and 
half  stories  high,  18x36  feet,  and  covered  with  Shingles. 
The  walls  were  pla.stered  on  the  outside  with  lime 
mortar  and  rough-casted  willi  gravel.  The  proprietor, 
wi.shing  to  make  some  alterations  in  the  building  last 
summer,  took  down  a  portion  of  Ihe  walls  and  used  the 
adobes  again  in  the  same  building.  The  bricks  were 
made  18x12  inches  and  6  inches  in  thickness.  There 
was  one  small  spot  in  tlie  wall  near  the  base  where  the 
plaster  had  been  knocked  off ;  the  adobe  had  suffered 
somewhat  from  the  action  of  the  weather.  Latitude 
iiere  44J|  Degrees.” 

l>oit1»le  Hjisliers  im  Cliiii’iis- — John 
Bennet,  of  Riplev  Co.,  Iml..  says;  “Tell  your  readers 
that  it  pays  to  imt  a  double  dasher  in  their  elmrns.  It 
saves  half  the  trouble  churning.”— Perhaps  it  does. 

—  E.  H.  Webb,  Wayne  Co., 
Ind. — A  piece  of  ground  covered  during  the  winter  with 
water  from  surrounding  slopes,  dry  in  summer,  and  which 
Cannot  be  drained,  is  not  a  promising  place  for  cranber¬ 
ries.  Drainage  and  command  of  water  are  considered 
essential.  We  have  no  confidence  in  llie  profitable  cul¬ 
ture  of  cranberries  on  upland. 

Ti*ojt1»lo  witia  SI  Mrs. 

Judge  B.j  Biiiler,  (no  Slaie).  The  little  bug  that  “  Segina 
to  have  no  life,”  is  probably  the  cause  of  ilie  trouble 
with  yonr  lemon  tree.  It  is  one  of  Ihe  .«cale  insects,  arid 
is  often  very  injurious  to  hard-wooded  lionse  plants. 
Strong  soft  soap  suds,  if  applieJ  with  a  stiff  brush,  will 
usually  kill  them,  if  they  do  not  yield  to  the  brush,  rub  the 
bark  with  a  soft  pino  stick,  or  corn  cob,  to  remove  them. 
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Marketed  Cotmwel. — “A”  thinks  that 
he  does  not  profit  miioh  by  reading  agricultural  articles 
ns  “  Statenipnls  are  made  by  the  learned  ivritere  one, 
week  to  be  flally  contradicted  tiie  next.”  We  jndse 
from  his  quotations  that  he  reads  the  reports  of  the 
Farmers’  Club,  which  i.":  g’-eal  on  flat  contradiction.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  m“n  from  the  sandy  portions  of 
.Long  Ls'and  and  New  Jersey  should  agree  with  tliose 
from  Westche.ster  Co.,  iiiion  manuring  strawberrips.  or 
anything  else.  Whether  it  be  true  that  Isabeila  Grapes 
”  will  make  a  pig  squeal.”  we  cannot  .'ay.  Those  we 
hud  last  year,  from  Crooked  Lake  and  Doct.  Underhill, 
were  loo  good  to  waste  in  .such  experiments. 

f*ois4>sai»4l  Floiu- — C/'aaitSoaa.  to  Mil* 
lers.  —  A '«  hole  communiiy  in  Orange  Go.,  N.  Y..  have 
been  poisoned,  some  fatally  au'l  mo't  of  them  .serhuisly, 
by  means  of  lead  which  was  introdttced  into  their  flour 
through  the  almost  crimuial  carele.ssness  of  a  miller. 
The  lead  was  u.'pil  to  fill  cavities  ia  an  old  mill  .'tone, 
and  ill  llie  process  of  grinding  'vas  of  course  rubbed  to 
powder  and  mixed  with  the  flour.  In  this  way,  some 
SOO  per'.sons  have  been  subjected  to  more  or  less  severe 
lead-poi-oning.  If  oilier  inilter.s  are  in  tlie  habit  of  re¬ 
pairing  their  .'tnne.s  with  learl,  let  tliem  take  warning. 
Tlip  lead  in  lliis  case  was  .'o  finely  divided  as  lo  be  in¬ 
visible,  and  ils  presence  v\as  only  .snspecle!  from  the 
cases  presenting  ilie  symotoms  of  leud-poi.'oniiig. 

TtfsiMsplasitiisg'  C)sari*ols.--“  L.  H.  C.” 
asks,  if  it  will  pay  to  transplani  Carrots.  Probably  not, 
as  a  general  tiling,  thoiigli  in  tlie  small  way  in  llie  gar¬ 
den,  it  may  be  well  to  fill  wide  gaps  in  this  way.  To 
succeed,  it  must  be  done  when  the  plants  are  very  small. 

"ITliicls  is  Hest?  —  Mr.  Hat’es  writes:  “I 
have  no  tame  grass  yet.  Which  i.s  best  for  corn  fod¬ 
der  ;  to  plant  in  lillls.  take  off  the  ears  and  out  ihe  stalks 
in  tlie  usual  Way.  or  to  plant  tliickly  In  drills  and  cut 
stalks  and  all  ? ’’—The  latter  usually,  for  most  fodder. 

Sheaves'!  to  llriTC  Away 
Rais. -.At  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  tlie  writer,  wuth 
iiltle  faitli  ill  tlie  measure,  once  tried  laying  Aliillein 
leaves  around  tlie  rat  lioies  in  hi.«  cellar,  to  drive  the  rats 
away.  In  a  short  time,  tlie  leaves  were  mainly  gone. 
More  were  laid  down,  but  were  not  taken  away.  The 
rals  were  gone.  These  are  tlie  fads  in  that  case.  Why 
the  rats  went,  is  not  known,  unless  the  leaves  gave  them 
pain  or  alarm. — Oilier  like  experiments  will  be  easy, 
where  Mullein  grow-s. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm. 

No.  31. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  the  following  letter 
from  our  friend,  John  Johnston : 

New  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  May  17th,  1866. 

Dear  Sir. — “  Draining  on  the  brain  ”  will  never 
hurt  farmers.  They  will  gain  grandly  during  the 
disease,  and  get  fat  after  they  get  over  it,  that  is, 
if  it  has  continued  long  enotigh.— I  believe  if 
I  had  3’ou  here  for  an  hour  I  would  give  you 
another  brain  complaint  that  would  ultimately 
help  to  fatten  j'ou.  True,  I  could  write  out  the 
prescription,  in  a  way,  but  I  can  tell  you  there 
is  nothing  like  seeing  to  make  people  believe.  I 
would  meet  you  any  morning  .at  the  depot  for  the 
early  train,  bring  you  over  to  breakfast  on  ham  and 
give  a  dinner  of  the  same;  take  j’ou  over 
for  the  4  P.  M.  train,  and  if  not  satisfied  with  what 
you  have  seen,  you  can  charge  me  }'our  fare  back.” 

I  went,  and,  of  course,  had  to  pay  both  ways  ! 

I  think  it  was  Walter  Scott  who  said  he  was  never 
thrown  into  the  comp.any  of  any  man,  however  il¬ 
literate,  without  learning  something  useful.  And 
certainly  he  must  be  a  dull  scholar  who  can  visit 
a  farmer  of  over  forty  years’  experience,  without 
picking  up  information  that  can  be  turned  to  good 
account.  I  have  A’isited  John  Johnston  a  great 
many  times,  and  wish  every  j'oung  farmer  in  the 
country  could  enjoy  the  same  privilege,  He  is  so 
delightfuilj.  enthusiastic,  believes  so  thoroiiglilj’  in 
good  farming,  and  has  been  so  eminently  success¬ 
ful,  that  a  clay  spent  in  his  company  connot  fail  to 
encourage  any  farmer  to  renewed  efforts  in  im¬ 
proving  hLs  soil.  “You  nimt  drain,”  he  wrote  to 
me  when  I  commenced  farming,  “  I  never  made 
any  money  till  1  began  to  underclr.ain.”  But  it  is. 
not  underdraining  alone  that  is  the  cause  of  his 


eminent  success.  When  he  bought  liis  farm,  “near 
Geneva,”  over  forty  years  ago,  there  was  a  pile  of 
manure  in  the  yard  th.at  had  lain  there  year  after 
year  till  it  was,  as  he  said,  “  as  black  as  my  hat.” 
The  former  owner  regarded  it  as  a  nuisance,  and  a 
few  months  before  young  Johnston  bought  the 
farm,  had  given  some  darkies  a  cow  on  condition  ’ 
that  they  tvould  draw  out  this  manure.  They  drew 
out  six  loads,  took  the  co%v — and  that  was  the  Last 
seen  of  them.  Johnston  drew  out  this  manure, 
raised  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  and  that  gave  him  a 
start.  He  says,  he  has  been  asiced  a  great  many 
times  to  what  he  owes  his  success  as  a  farmer,  and 
he  has  replied  that  he  could  not  tell,  whether  it  was 
“dung  or  credit.”  It  was  probahlj*  neither.  It 
was  the  man — his  intelligence,  industry,  and  iroocl 
common  sense.  That  heap  of  black  mould  was 
merely  an  instrument  in  his  hands  that  he  could 
turn  to  good  account. 

His  first  crop  of  wheat  g.ave  him  “credii,”  and 
this  also  he  u.sed  to  advantage.  He  believed  that 
good  farming  would  pay,  and  it  was  this  faith  in  a 
generous  soil  that  made  him  willing  to  spend  the 
monej’  obtained  from  the  first  crop  of  wheat  in  en- 
riciiing  the  land,  and  to  avail  himself  of  his  credit. 
Had  he  lacked  this  faith — had  he  hoarded  every  six¬ 
pence  he  could  have  ground  out  of  the  soil,  who 
would  liave  ever  heard  of  John  Johnston  ?  He  has 
been  liberal  with  his  crops  and  his  animals,  and  has 
ever  found  them  grateful.  This  is  the  real  lessou 
whlcli  his  life  teaches. 

On  my  return  home,  I  got  from  the  post  office  a 
book  entitled  “High  Farming  without  Manure.” 

I  tlionght,  when  I  first  saw  it,  that  it  was  jirobably 
an  account  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith’s  experiment  in 
raising  whc.at  year  after  year  on  the  same  land 
without  manure,  in  which  he  succeeded  in  raising 
heavy  crops  simply  by  good  tillage.  There  are 
many  examples  of  the  same  principle  in  this 
country  with  corn,  on  rich  liottom  land.  Good, 
clean  culture  has  given,  for  many  years  in  succes¬ 
sion,  large  crops  of  corn.  It  is  well  itnclcrstood — 
or  rather  it  ought  to  be  well  under.«tood — that  good 
tillage,  or  stirring  the  soil,  decomposes  the  orgttuic 
matter  in  the.se  rich  lands,  and  enables  them  to 
produce  large  crops  without  manure.  But  in  re¬ 
ality  the  manure  is  in  the  .soil,  and,  working  tlie 
ground  simply  makes  it  available.  The  jirinciple 
is  true  of  all  naturally  good  soils,  uiiland  and  allu¬ 
vial.  It  is  a  great  truth,  and  those  farmens  are  wise 
who  recognize  it,  and  keep  the  cultivators  ruuniug. 

But  shall  we  depend  ou  tillage  .alone?  A  man 
may  be  so  placed  that  for  a  year  or  two  he  has 
notliing  else  to  depend  upon.  He  may  h.ave  taken 
a  “run  down”  fiirm,  and  cannot  get  manure.  In 
this  case  he  will  cultivate  a  portion  of  his  land  in 
the  best  manner  possible.  He  will  kill  the  weeds, 
and  make  the  soil  clean  .and  mellow,  and  if  the  soil 
is  naturally  good,  and  the  season  favorable,  lie  will 
get  a  lair  crop.  But  will  he  adopt  this  as  a  system  ? 
Not  he.  I  will  guarantee  that  any  farmer  who  h.as 
energy  and  intelligence  enough  to  work  his  land 
thoroughly,  who  will  cultivate  his  corn,  for  in¬ 
stance,  every  week  or  ten  da3''3  as  long  as  he  can 
get  a  horse  through  it ;  such  a  man,  I  say,  will  not 
stop  here.  He  will  make  all  the  manure  he  can. 
And  so  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  find  a  man  who 
takes  special  p.iins  to  make  and  apply  manure,  you 
will  find  that  he  also  cultivtites  his  land  thoroughly. 
I  have  never  known  an  exception. 

As  a  general  rule,  there  can  be  no  .such  thing  as 
“high  farming  without  manure.”  Were  such  a 
thing  profitably  possible,  our  barn  yards  and  prem¬ 
ises  would  soon  be  reeking  with  decomposing 
matter,  and  noxious  gases  would  pollute  the  air. 
We  should  lose  one  of  the  grand  incentives  to 
cleanliness,  and  notliing  but  the  fear  of  some  ma¬ 
lignant  disease  would  cause  us  to  keep  our  prem¬ 
ises  sweet  and  clean.  But  now  the  very  tilings 
which  are  most  injurious  to  Iiealth,  arc  the  vciy 
tilings  of  most  value  in  increasing  the  crops.  De¬ 
pend  upon  it,  no  discovery  will  lie  made  whereby 
we  can  profitably  dispense  with  manure. 

“  But  3'ou  did  not  tell  us  what  Mr.  Johnston 
wanted  to  show  you.”  I  am  coming  to  it.  Mr.  J 
makes  a  great  deal  of  manure,  and  what  is  better, 
he  makes  good  manure.  He  fats  a  flock  of  sheep 


every  winter,  giving  (hem  corn  and  oil  cake,  and  in 
the  .spring,  after  he  has  sold  his  sheep,  he  throws  the 
manure  uj)  into  loose  piles,  and  inriis  them  once 
or  twice  till  tiiey  are  thoroughly  rotted.  This  ma¬ 
nure  he  spreads  early  in  the  fall  on  his  grass  land 
that  he  intends  breaking  up  for  corn  in  the  spring. 
This  is  his  usual  practice.  But  a  year  ago  last  fall, 
when  sowing  his  ivheat,  lie  put  on  a  slight  dressing 
of  manure  on  two  porthnis  of  the  field  tliat  he 
tlionght  were  rather  poor.  The  whole  field  was 
seeded  down  with  Timoth\  in  the  fiiil  at  the  time 
of  sowing  the  wlicat.  No  clo-ver  was  sown.  This 
spring  those  portions  of  the  field  dressed  with  ma¬ 
nure  are  cowered  vjUha  splendid  crop  of  doner.  You 
can  see  ihe  exact  line  in  both  cases  wliere  the  ma¬ 
nure  reached.  It  looks  very  curious.  No  clover 
seed  was  sown,  and  yet  there  Is  as  flue  a  crop  of 
clover  as  one  could  desire. 

On  looking  into  the  matter  more  closely,  we 
found  that  there  was  more  or  less  clover  all  over  the 
field,  but  where  the  manure  was  not  used  it  could 
hardly  be  seen.  The  plants  were  small,  and  the 
Timothy  hid  them  from  view.  But  where  the  ma¬ 
nure  w.as  used,  those  plants  of  clover  had  been  stim¬ 
ulated  in  their  growl li  till  they  covered  the  uTOnnd. 
The  leaA’es  were  broad  and  vigorous,  while  in  the 
other  ease  they  were  small  and  almost  dried  up. 
This  is  doulitless  the  right  explan.ation.  T'le  ma¬ 
nure  did  not  “bring  in  the  clover”;  it  simply  in¬ 
creased  the  growth  of  that  already  in  the  soil.  It 
shows  the  value  of  manure  for  grass. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Johnston  wanted  to  show  me, 
“I  might  have  written  and  told  you,  but  you  would 
not  have  got  a  clear  idea  of  the  matter.”  This  is 
true.  One  must  see  the  great  luxuriance  of  that 
piece  of  clover  to  full3'  appreciate  the  effect  of  the 
manure.  Mr.  J.  said  the  manure  on  that  grass  was 
worth  thirty  dollars  an  acre — tliat  is  on  the  three 
crops  of  grass  before  the  field  is  again  ]iIowed.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  is  true,  and  that  (he  future 
crops  on  the  land  will  also  be  benefited — not  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  manure  perhaps,  but  from  the  clover 
roots  in  the  soil.  And  if  the  field  were  pastured, 
the  effect  on  future  crops  would  bo  very  decided. 

I  spend  an  liour  or  so  on  Mr.  Sheldon’s  beautiful 
farm — looking  at  his  splendid  herd  of  Sliorlhorns. 
As  I  drove  up  I  passed  the  finest  field  of  young 
gr.ass  and  clover  I  ever  saw.  1  asi;ed  a  man  who 
was  at  work  near  it  what  Mr.  Sheldon  had  put  on 
the  field  that  made  the  grass  so  big.  “Notliing, 
as  I  knows  of,”  he  said,  “  it’s  capital  land.”  Is  this 
high  farming  without  manure  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The 
field, — about  twenty  acres, —  was  manured  heavily 
in  the  fall  on  the  sod,  and  plowed  up  and  planted  to 
corn,  receiving  good  culture.  It  was  then  sown 
with  oats,  followed  by  W’he.at,  and  seeded  down 
with  a  peck  of  Timothy  in  the  fall,  and  six  quarts 
of  clover  in  the  spring.  The  wheat  received  a  good 
dressing  of  manure.  And  those  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Sheldon’s  mode  of  feeding,  will  know  that  tho 
manure  is  not  simply  rotted  straw.  It  is  as  ricii  as 
can  be  made  from  stall-fed  sattle.  This  is  the  secret 
of  the  magnifleent  crop  of  grass.  It  will  doubtless 
cut  three  tons  to  the  acre,  at  least— and  this  fed 
out  will  give  more  manure,  and  so  the  land  is  kept 
continually  improving.  Good  grass  and  clover 
arc  the  bases  of  good  farming. 

What  a  pest  red. root  is!  You  have  heard  me 
make  that  remark  before!  Weil,  if  you  .suffered  as 
much  from  it  as  I  do,  you  would  excuse  me.  You 
recollect  where  I  had  beans  last  year.  No  land  could 
be  cleaner.  It  was  in  wheat  the  yetir  before  when 
I  took  the  farm,  and  was  so  full  of  couch-grass 
that  I  concluded  not  to  seed  it  down,  but  to  try  my 
hand  at  killing  the  quack.  After  the  wheat  was  off, 
I  plowed  the  land  and  harrowed  it,  and  just  be  ore 
winter  set  in  I  plowed  it  again.  In  the  spring  I 
run  the  cultivator  through  it,  and  harrov.’ed  ;  then 
plowed  again,  and  harrowed,  and  eultivnted  again, 
and  tben.liarrowud  and  raked  up  the  quack  into 
heaps,  and  burnt  it.  I  then  planted  it  to  beans, 
and  kept  them  thoroughly  cultivated  and  hoed. 
Last  fall  I  sowed  it  to  wheat.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  a  root  of  quack  left,  but  the  red  root  came  up  by 
the  million ! 

Now  what  I  ought  to  have  done  is  this  :  Instead 
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of  sowing  wheat,  I  should  have  sow'ii  rye,  and  ma¬ 
nured  it.  Then  this  sirring  it  could  have  been  fed 
off  with  sheep,  or  cut  for  the  milch  cows,  and  the 
land  then  plowed  and  planted  with  corn  or  beans. 
Red  root,  it  is  said,  only  grows  among  winter 
wheat ;  but  if  you  wdll  prepare  the  laud  precisely 
as  you  would  were  yon  going  to  sow  wheat,  and 
then  let  it  lie  bare,  or  sow  rye,  the  red  root  will  be 
cheated  !  It  will  germinate  in  the  fall,  and  you  can 
plow’  it  lip  in  the  spring.  Red  root  is  easily  des¬ 
troyed.  IVliat  renders  it  formidable  is,  the  fact, 
that  it  only  germinates  iuaut\imn  and  gets  into  our 
winter  wlieat,  where  we  have  no  chance  of  dcstro}'- 
iug  it.  If  we  prepare  our  laud  for  wheat,  and  then 
sow  rye  instead,  and  cat  this  off  or  mow  it  in  the 
spring,  and  tlien  plow’  the  laud  and  plant  beans,  we 
should  destroy  large  quantities  of  it — and  as  W'e 
could  .sow  wheat  after  the  beans,  it  is  only  delaying 
the  wheat  crop  one  year.  The  rye,  if  sown  early, 
and  manured,  would  give  ns  a  great  crop  of  suc¬ 
culent  food  early  in  the  spring,  and  w’ould  be  just 
what  we  need  for  milch  cows,  or  for  ewes  and 
lambs.  For  the  latter  purpose,  rye  is  frequently, 
grown  on  light  lands  in  England.  Where  lambs  are, 
raised  early  for  the  butcher,  I  do  not  ceo  why  it 
would  not  be  very  valuable.  You  think  it  would 
make  the  land  too  rich  for  beans.  If  so,  give  up 
the  plan  of  sowing  w’hcat  the  next  fall,  and  plant 
corn  instead  of  the  beans  ;  or,  w'hat  is  usually  done 
in  England,  sow  turnips  or  some  other  root  crop. 
But  I  do  not  believe  the  manure  would  hurt  the 
beans.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  that  beans  require 
such  poor  land.  If  well  culti\ ated,  they  will  ma¬ 
ture  quite  as  early  on  rich  land  as  on  poor,  and  give 
a  far  better  crop.  But  they  must  be  kept  clean.. 
My  beans  last  year  paid  me  better  than  any  other 
crop  I  raised,  and  I  have  put  in  ten  acres  this  sea¬ 
son.  If  the  price  is  low,  it  wilt  still  pay  to  raise 
them  to  feed  to  sheep  and  milch  cows.  No  grain 
makes  such  rich  manure,  and  nothing  is  bettor  for 
milch  COW’S  than  corn  and  bean  meal  mixed  to¬ 
gether.  Then  there  is  this  advantage  about  beans, 
they  need  not  be  planted  until  you  are  through  the 
hurry  of  spring  woilv,  and  they  are  off  in  time  to 
sow  . wheat  in  the  fall,  and  as  they  are  drilled  in 
rows  tw’o  and  a  half  feet  apart,  the  land  can  be 
cultivated  w’ith  the  horse-hoe  and  can  be  made  as 
clean  as  if  summer  fallowed.  I  say  can  bo,  because 
this  is  seldom  the  case.  Harvest  work  comes  on, 
and  the  cultivators  are  thrown  aside,  and  before 
you  know  it,  tlie  beans  are  full  of  weeds,  and  you 
lose  one  of  tlic  chief  advantages  of  the  crop.  Then 
W’hat  a  jffc.asant  work  it  is  to  pull  beaus  among 
thistles!  I  Iiave  kuow’ii  fanners  “go  into  beans  ” 
w'ith  great  enlhusiasm,  thinking  to  make  their  for¬ 
tune,  who  soon  gave  them  up  in  disgust  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  neglected  to  keep  them  clean.  I  saw’  a 
crop  last  year  that  was  completely  smothered  w’ith 
weeds,  and  was  not  woi'th  pnlling. 

Beans  are  an  excellent  crop),  but  must  have  clean 
culture.  They  should  not  be  w’orked  amongst 
while  the  dew  is  on,  as  it  is  said  to  rust  the  leaves, 
but  otherwise  you  cannot  cultivate  them  too  fre¬ 
quently.  “  What  do  I  suppose  is  the  reason  there 
is  so  much  red  root  in  the  wheat  after  beans-"’ 
Simply  because  thd  land  had  been  so  frequently 
plowedand  cultivated,that  all  the  seed  in  tlieground 
germinated.  It  was  just  what  was  needed  to  des¬ 
troy  the  red  root,  pn-ovided  it  could  have  been 
plowed  under  this  spring.  As  it  is,  it  will  trouble 
me  for  years  to  come.  I  believe  it  w’ould  havep^aid 
to  have  plowed  up  the  wheat  and  sown  it  to  barlej’. 
As  the  seed  that  was  in  the  ground  doubtless  all 
germinated  from  the  repeated  plowing  and  harrow¬ 
ing  it  received,  this  would  have  rid  me  of  the  pest. 

I  have  just  been  sawing  wood  with  a  machine  and 
three  horses  and  four  men.  I  believe  I  could  have 
got  it  sawed  cheaper  by  hand.  That  is  not  a 
“  progressive  ”  idea,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is 
a  fict  nevertheless.  I  know  if  you  have  everything 
just  right  you  can  do  work  cheaper  with  machinery 
than  by  hand,  but  the  trouble  is  to  get  everything 
just  right.  If  a  man  made  a  business  of  sawing 
wood,  he  could  saw  it  cheaper  with  a  good  machine 
than  by  hand,  because  lie  could  keep  liis  machine 
in  order.  But  when  you  have  only  a  little  wood  to 


saw,  it  takes  half  the  time  to  get  fairly  started  and 
everything  working  right.  The  saw  pjerhapis  is  a 
little  rusted,  or  it  is  not  sharp,  or  is  not  set  quite 
true;  or  if  the  saw  prerchance  should  be  all  right, 
something  may  be  wrong  with  the  horse-power.  It 
-is  not  set  right,  and  the  belt  rubs  or  comes  off,  or 
there  is  a  screw  loose,  or  a  little  casting  breaks — 
and  you  have  to  stopr  all  h.ands  and  send  a  hundred 
miles  for  a  new  one.  Those  who  depiict  so  eloquent¬ 
ly  the  pilcasures  of  modern  farming  by  machineiw, 
draw  more  on  their  imagination  than  their  ex- 
prerience.  I  have  tried  it,  and  while  I  do  not 
desprair,  I  am  often  discouraged.  I  have  a  machine 
with  which  I  can,  and  do,  turn  the  grindstone,  cut 
fodder,  thrash,  grind  the  grain,  drive  the  cider  mill, 
saw  wood  in  the  log  with  a  drag  saw,  or  cord  wood 
with  a  circular  saw.  This  it  will  do,  and  do  well, 
but  oh,  the  care  of  kecpringall  these  things  in  order 
and  getting  them  to  work  well.  I  have  a  piotato 
planter,  that  at  one  operation  marks  out  the  rows, 
cuts  the  potatoes,  drops  the  sets,  covers  them  up, 
and  rolls  the  ground.  Also  one  that  drills  twelve 
acres  of  corn  and  beans  in  a  day,  and  does  the  work 
well.  We  have  cultivators  that  leave  very  little  to 
be  done  with  hand-hoes.  We  have  mowing  ma¬ 
chines  and  reapers  that  leave  little  to  bo  desired  in 
this  direction.  The  tedding  machine  shakes  out 
the  hay  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  by  hand  and  five 
times  as  fast,  the  wooden  revolving  rake  pulls  it  in¬ 
to  wind-rows,  a  piitching  machine  attached  to  the 
back  end  of  a  wagon  will  carry  the  hay  on  to  the 
load,  and  a  steel  toothed  sulky  rake  makes  all  clean. 
Then  at  the  barn  we  unload  with  a  horse  fork,  and 
the  farmer  can  sit  in  the  shade  smoking  the  piipe  of 
contentment  as  he  witnesses  the  operation.  Then 
we  have  a  machine  for  milking  cows,  and  another 
to  work  the  butter,  while,  if  you  make  cheese,  the 
American  vats  and  presses  make  the  labor  more 
child’s  pilay,  comprared  with  the  old  Cheshire  system. 
I  have  not  tried  these  last  named  maehines,  but  I 
have  little  doubt  that  they  work  as  well  as  some  of 
the  others  I  have  named.  The  grain  binder,  too,  I 
have  faith  enough  to  believe' will  soon  be  attached 
to  every  reaprer,  and  then  with  a  steam  pilow  and  a 
good  protato  digger,  won’t  farmers  have  an  easy 
time?  Not'a  bit  of  it.  If  these  things  would  run 
themselves ;  if  they  never  got  out  of  i-epair ;  if 
they  had  no  disprositiou  to  lie  round  loose,  but 
■would  p>ut  themselves  upr,  then  indeed  we  should 
be  “gentlemen  of  leisure.”  But  this  will  never 
be.  We  can  change  our  work,  but  we  can  never 
get  rid  of  it.  If  we  do  not  work  with  our  muscles, 
we  must  with  our  brains.  And  the  encouraging 
feature  of  this  age  of  invention  is  not  that  these 
“labor  saving  machines”  do  the  work  so  much 
cheaper,  as  that  they  change  the  character  of  the 
labor  i-cquired  in  agriculture.  They  lessen  back¬ 
breaking  druggery,  and  increase  mental  activity.  A 
farmer  who  uses  a  good  deal  of  machinery  cannot 
be  dull  and  stupid.  It  will  make  a  man  of  him. 

I  exprect  great  things  from  the  young  farmers  of 
America.  There  is  everything  to  encourage  them  : 
soil,  climate,  social  prosition,  piolitical  influence. 
The  destiny  of  the  country  is  in  their  hands.  But 
they  must  not  expect  to  live  lives  of  ease  .and 
luxury.  Brains  rather  than  muscles  'svill  be  re¬ 
quired  in  the  new  condition  of  our  agriculture. 
Machinery  will  stimulate  mental  activity’,  and  en¬ 
courage  the  growth  of  that  rare  grace,  pratieuce ! 

I  look  forw’ard  with  much  interest  to  the  trial  of 
implements  at  Auburn  on  the  lOth  of  July'.  Great 
pjains  have  been  taken  to  secure  reliable  results.  I 
think,  however,  from  the  Programme  on  IIor.se 
Powers,  the  only  one  I  h.ave  seen,  tluat  too  much 
importauee  is  given  to  “  effective  force,”  as  a  test 
of  merit.  Of  course,  other  things  being  equal, 
effective  force — or  e.ase  of  dj-aught  in  accompffishing 
a  given  amount  of  work — should  secure  tlie  award. 
But  unless  the  “  other  things  ”  are  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  ■we  may  get  a  decision  that  will  be  an 
injury  to  agriculture  rather  than  a  benelit.  I  can 
imagine  a  horse  pmwer  that  runs  very  easy,  and 
which  might  take  the  prize,  that  would  prove  a 
nuisance  on  any  ordinary  farm.  The  one  great  de¬ 
fect  of  American  .agricultural  machines  is,  their 
liability  to  breakage,  and  to  get  out  of  repair.  No 


matter  how  effective  a  machine  may-  be  when  it  is 
properly  set  and  run  by  an  experienced  machinist, 
if  from  an  inherent  defect  in  the  pu’inciple  of  its 
construction,  or  of  workmaushipr,  it  is  A'ery  liable 
to  break  Avhcu  not  set  exactly  true;  or  if  its  ar- 
r.angements  are  comprlicated,  so  that  ordinary  farm 
men  cannot  run  it.  I  should  greatly  prrefer  some 
less  effective  but  simpler  machine,  that  is  strong 
enough  to  stand  the  .abuse  that  it  Avill  be  sure  to 
meet  with  in  ordinary  farm  pjractice.  On  a  farm 
large  enough  to  use  a  sweep)  p30wer  to  advantage,  a 
extra  horse  at  a  seasen  when  it  is  most  used  is  of 
little  consequence.  In  the  avinter  season,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  chafling  fodder,  or  grinding  feed,  or  saw-- 
ing  Avood,  I  AvouUl  about  as  soon  put  on  three 
horses  as  two,  or  five  as  four — that  is  if  there  is 
anything  gained  by  it.  I  am  not  arguing  in  favor 
of  keepring  more  horses  than  Ave  need.  I  think  this 
a  great  mistake.  All  I  Avishtoshow  is,  that  an  extra 
horse,  during  a  leisure  season,  or  at  a  time  Avheu  all 
the  men  on  the  farm  are  employed  in  attending  the. 
machine,  is  nothing  compared  Avith  the  loss  of  time 
.and  annoyance  caused  by  a  machine  that  is  forever 
getting  out  of  order.  In  the  hands  of  a  careless 
man  an  ordinary  AA-atch,  for  his  pnirposes,  would 
prove  more  useful  than  a  delicate  chronometer. 

Hoav  wretchedly  poor  most  farmers  keep)  their 
store  hogs.  Having  more  milk  than  my’  p)igs  Avould 
eat,  I  rode  round  to  see  if  I  could  buy  a  Icaa’.  I 
called  oil  a  dozen  farmers  or  more,  and  did  not  see 
three  that  keep  their  hogs  decently’.  In  tivo  or 
three  cases  the  p)ens  Averc  filthy' in  the  extreme. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  it.  If  short  of  straAv,  the 
horse  litter  might  bethroAvn  into  the  pen.  It  Avould 
keep  the  pigs  dry  and  comfortable,  smother  that 
horrible  stench,  and  make  a  great  quantity  of  rich 
m.anure.  The  p)ig  is  naturally  the  cleanest  animal 
on  the  farm,  Avhy  compel  him  to  be  the  dirtiest? 

“  Breeding  sows  should  not  be  kept  too  fat,”  is 
one  of  those  pop)nlar  notions,  half  true  and  half 
false,  that  leads  to  grave  misman.agement  and  loss. 
Most  of  the  SOAVS  I  saAV  Avere  ravenously  hungry, 
and  some  of  them  appeared  to  have  b.arely  strength 
enough  to  Avalk,  let  alone  suckling  the  little  ones. 
Such  treatment  is  cruel — and  monstrously  absurd. 
“Pigs  are  very  scarce  this  spring,”  said  one  who 
asked  me  four  dollars  a  p)iece  for  a  litter  five  Aveeks 
old.  “Mr.  Blank,  at  the  Corner's,  has  six  breeding 
SOAVS,  and  only  raised  tAvo  p)igs.”  I  p)resume.  if  he 
had  tAvelve  he  Avould  not  have  raised  one.  I  bought 
one  litter  six  Aveeks  old,  of  a  man  Avho  was  OA;er- 
stocked,  for  .?3  a  p)iece.  Had  they  been  fed  as  pigs 
should  be,  I  Avould  h.ave  given  him  §-l,  and  they 
Avould  have  been  better  worth  it,  for  an  animal 
starved  Avhen  young  never  fully  recovers. 

High  feeding  .and  high  farming  must,  as  a  general 
rule,  go  together.  We  cannot  farm  high  Avithout 
good  manure,  and  Ave  cannot  get  good  manure 
Avithout  high  feeding.  This  little  French  book  of 
Prof.  Ville  advocates  Avhat  he  calls  a  iicav  system  of 
“high  forming  Avithout  manure.”  There  is  much 
in  the  book  that  is  both  new  and  true  ;  “  but  Avhat 
is  true  is  not  ncAV,  and  Avhat  is  ncAv  is  not  true.” 
The  Professor  has  been  making  some  exp)criments 
on  the  Imperi.al  farm  at  Vincennes,  and  found  th.at 
by’  using  nitrogen  for  Avheat,  p)hosphates  for  roots,- 
and  p)otash  for  leguminous  p)lants,  he  could  get 
large  crop)s.  This  is  not  new.  Mr.  LaAves  p)ublished 
the  same  thing  sixteen  years  .ago,  as  the  result  of 
his  experiments,  and  thousands  of  farmers  in  Eng¬ 
land  have  acted  upon  it  ever  since.  But  Avill  the 
use  of  these  artificial  in.anures  enable  us  to  dispense 
AA’ith  ordinary  manure,  and  Avill  they  pay?  They 
.are  of  great  A’alue  Avhen  used  in  addition  to  ma¬ 
nure ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  neither  safe  nor 
prrolitable  to  depend  up)on  them  alone.  The  real 
value  of  these  experiments  in  France  is  their  strik¬ 
ing  confirmation  of 'Mr.  LaAves’  experiments  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Ammonia  for  Avheat,  bones  for  turnips,  and 
p)otash  for  clover,  peas  and  beans.  The  practical 
difllculty  is  to  get  the  former.  Itc.annot  be  pur¬ 
chased  except  at  a  high  figure,  and  in  ordiu.ary 
practice  any  system  that  Avill  give  us  ammonia,  will 
at  the  same  time  give  us  phosphates  and  potash.- 
We  get  the  Avhole  in  l  ich  manure. 
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Gophers— The  Striped  Gopher. 

It  would  be  a  rather  dilficult  task  to  describe 
all  the  animals  which  go  by  the  name  of 
Gopher.  In  March  1864,  (p.  77),  we  published  a 
description  of  the  Pouched  Gopher  (fig.  2)  which 
does  much  damage  in  many  parts  of  the  West, 
and  is  reputed  hard  to  catch.  If  persistently 
followed  up  with  the  traps  described  in  the 
April  Number,  (p.  138,)  they  would  probably 
leave  the  farms.  This 
animal  is  readily  rec¬ 
ognized  by  its  very 
large  cheek-pouches, 
short  tail,  big  head, 
and  peculiar  claws, 
adapted  for  tinder- 
ground  W'ork.  It  is 
9  to  10  inches  or  more 
in  length  to  the  tail, 

W'hich  is  only  about 
2  inches  long,  and 
sparsely  covered  with 
short  hairs.  A  fam¬ 
ily  of  them  will  do 
great  damage  to  grain 
fields,  and  in  laying 
in  their  winter  stores. 

W e  are  led  to  give  this 
notice  of  the  gopher, 
because  a  Wisconsin 
“  critic,”  writes  us 
about  his  gopher,  as 
follows ;  “  I  find  you 
have  an  erroneous 
idea  of  the  gophers. 

They  are  not  nearly 
as  large  as  musk-rats, 

[we  own  here  to  a 
little  not  altogether 
unintentional  exaggeration],  but  about  the  size  of 
a  weasel,  and  nearly  of  the  same  shape.  One 
can  carry  about  as  much  grain  in  its  cheeks  as 
a  chipmunk,  and  they  are  similarly  striped,  ex¬ 
cept  the  lightest  colored  stripes  are  dotted  with 
black  dots.  In  heavy  soils  one  or  two  pailfulls 
of  water  will  drive  them  out  of  their  holes  ;  in 
sandy  soil,  it  will  take  more.  They  do  not  like 
to  have  their  holes  disturbed,  and  in  woi'kiug 
my  corn,  I  dig  into  and 
fill  up  their  holes,  and 
drive  off  most  of  them.” 

The  animal  described  by 
our  friend,  is  the  striped 
gopher,  represented  in  fig. 

1.  The  wiseacres  have 
given  it  fire  pleasant  little 
Latin  name  of  Spervio- 
philus  tridecem-Uneatus. 

This  beautiful  little  ani¬ 
mal  is  about  the  size  of 
the  common  Eed  squir¬ 
rel,  the  tail  is  somewhat 
bushy,  and  half  the  length 
of  the  body.  The  color 


was  called  Duchess.  She  was  called  by  Mr. 
Bates,  “  Duchess  by  Comet  No.  1,”  and  was 
produced  by  a  remarkable  course  of  in-and-in 
breeding,  and  gives  the  name  to  this  most  re¬ 
markable  and  valuable  of  all  the  tribes  of 
Short-horns.”  After  he  became  possessed  of 
his  first  Duchess,  he  “never,”  as  he  says, 
“  used  any  bull  that  had  not  Duchess  blgod.” 
The  first  Duchess  was  an  extraordinary  butter 
maker,  and  of  Duchess  34tli,  dam  to  the  fa¬ 


1.— STRIPED  GOPHER. 


{Spermophilus  tridecem-Uneatus.) — %  natural  size, 

mous  bull  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Mr.  Bates 
says,  as  a  proof  that  Short-horns  had  improved 
under  his  care,  that  this  cow  “  consumes  one- 
third  less  food  than  my  first  Duchess  (purchased 
in  1804),  and  her  milk  yields  one-third  more 
butter  to  each  quart  of  milk.  There  is  also  a 
greater  growth  of  carcass  and  an  increased  apt¬ 
itude  to  fatten.”  We  presume  she  did  not  give 
so  much'  milk,  or  he  would  have  mentioned  it. 


is  dark  brown  above,  with  light  stripes,  and 
lines  of  light  spots  alternating  with  each  other. 
The  fourteen  species  of  this  genus  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  their  squirrel  like  bodies,  well  devel¬ 
oped  cheek  pouches,  and  by  burrowing. 

- - -  <  .  - - 

The  Duchess  Family  of  Short-Horns. 

We  give  upon  our  first  page  a  fine  portrait 
of  the  head  of  Mr.  Thorne’s  “4th  Duchess 
of  Thoriidale.”  The  Duchess  family  was 
brought  into  notice  by  the  late  Thomas  Bates, 
of  Ku'kleavington,  Eng.,  he  having  bought  a 
fine  cow  of  Mr.  Clias.  Colling,  in  1810,  which 


Fig.  2. — POUCHED  GOPHER. — (Gcomys  bursaritis.) — natural  size. 

The  Oxfords  originated  in  the  Matchem  cow, 
with  wdiich  Mr.  B.  took  the  first  prize  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  were  used  by  him  to  cross  with  the 
Duchesses,  and  they  have  been  so  bred  in  wdth 
them  that  now-a-days  Oxfords  and  Duchesses 
mean  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  and  in  this 
tribe  also  the  family  name  follows  the  dam. 

Our  readers  should  remember  that  by  the  com¬ 
mon  consent  of  breeders  no  cattle  are  now 
named  Duke  or  Duchess,  except  those  of  that 
family.  Nor  is  the  name  Oxford  used  except 
for  animals  belonging  to  the  fiimily  of  that  name. 

The  reputation  of  Mr.  Bates’  herd  has  been 
long  established,  and  many  fine  animals  from  it 


have  been  brought  to  this  country,  for  some  of 
which  prices,  considered  in  England  enormous, 
were  paid  by  our  enterprizing  countrymen.  Al¬ 
together,  15  head  have  been  brought  here, 
and  3  others  purchased,  died  on  the  passage.* 
In  1857,  Mr.  Samuel  Thorne  purchased  of 
Morris  &  Becar,  their  entire  herd,  and  as  they 
had  never  sold  a  female  of  pure  Bates  blood,  he 
obtained  all  the  imported  ones  then  living,  and 
their  female  progeny.  The  cow  “  4th  Duchess 
of  Thorndale,”  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the 
herd  of  Mr.  Thorne, 
and  is  the  mother 
of  his  famous  bull, 
“  6th  Duke  of  Thorn- 
dale,”  an  animal 
w^hich  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  pronounced, 
by  gentlemen  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  best 
herds  of  England,  the 
best  bull  they  ever 
saw.  There  has  never 
been  a  public  sale 
at  Thorndale,  but 
Mr.  Thorne’s  private 
sales,  32  in  number, 
all  of  Duchesses  or 
Oxfords,  and  these 
mostly  calves,  and, 
with  7  exceptions, 
bulls,  brought  the 
sum  total  of  $45,650, 
or  an  average  of 
$1,427.50  each.  Of 
these,  12  head  were 
sold  to  English  breed¬ 
ers  and  shipped  thith¬ 
er  in  1861  and  1862. 
That  the  credit  of  this  tribe  of  the  combined 
Duchess  and  Oxford  families  has  not  lost 
strength,  but  rather  gained  among  English 
breeders,  notwithstanding  their  natural  jealous¬ 
ies,  is  evinced  by  the  most  recent  sales  both 
public  and  private  of  this  stock.  At  Mr.  He- 
gan’s  sale  which  took  place  a  year  ago,  at 
Dawpool,  Eng.,  17  of  the  descendents  of  Duch¬ 
ess  51st,  brought  £481  3s.  each,  as  we  usually 
calculate,  equal  to  $2,405, 
which  is  by  far  the  largest 
price  ever  brought,  by  a 
herd  of  Short-horns  at 
public  sale.  The  herd  was 
small  and  very  choice- 
The  heads  of  the  Duch¬ 
esses  are  quite  peculiar, 
and  are  well  represented 
in  the  engraving  referred 
to.  The  whole  poise  of 
the  head  is  peculiar ;  the 
dishing  face,  giving  the 
marked  prominence  to  the 
eyes  and  nose ;  the  large, 
full  eye;  the  clean  jaws 


and  jowls,  mark  the  family  quite  as  distinctly 
as  they  do  particular  individuals. 


*  They  were  brought  out  in  the  following  order ; 

Imported  by  Lewis  G.  Morris,  N.  Y. 

“  by  N.  J.  Becar,  N.  Y. 

I  “  by  Iv.  A.  Alexander,  Ky. 

“  by  Lorillard  &  Spencer,  N.  Y. 
“  by  Jonathan  Thorne,  N.  Y. 


1  Cow,  Oxford  5th, 

“  Oxford  10th, 

“  Oxford  13th, 

4  2d  Duke  of  Athol, 

5  Duchess  of  Athol, 

6  Duke  of  Athol, 

7  Duchess  59th, 

8  Duchess  G4th, 

9  Duchess  68th,* 

10  Grand  Duke, 

11  4th  Duke  of  York, 

12  Duke  of  Gloster, 

13  Duchess  66th, 

14  Oxford  6th, 

15  Oxford  nth, 

16  2(1  Grand  Duke, 

17  Duke  of  Dorset,! 

18  Grand  Duke  of  Oxford, 
*  Killed  on  the  voyage. 


by  .Jonathan  Thorne,  N.  Y. 

‘  by  Cadwaliader  &  Vail,  N.Y. 

by  Morris  &  Becar,  N.  Y. 

by  Samuel  Thorne,  N.  Y. 

‘  by  Samuel  Thorne,  N.  Y. 
by  Jas.  0.  Sheldon,  N.  Y. 
t  Died  on  the  passage. 
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What  Constitutes  Good  Milk  ? 

The  quality  of  milk  is  a  matter  which  con¬ 
cerns  not  only  the  consumer  of  the  liquid  as 
milk,  hut  also  those  who  make  butter  and  cheese 
from  it.  Much  has  been  said  of  late  years  con¬ 
cerning  the  reliability  of  the  usual  tests  for  the 
quality  of  milk,  and  the  lactometer  has  been  dis¬ 
carded  by  many  as  quite  unreliable.  Doct. 
Voelcker,  chemist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  England,  has  recently  published,  in  the 
Popular  Science  Review,  a  paper  upon  “  Milk 
and  its  Adulteration,”  in  which  he  shows  that 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting  any  amount  of 
adulteration  that  would  be  profitable,  the  old 
method  of  testing  is  satisfactoiy.  The  article 
referred  to  comes  from  such  high  authority,  and 
is  withal  so  interesting,  that  we  wish  we  were 
able  to  give  it  entire,  but  we  must  be  content 
with  making  rather  copious  extracts. 

“  A  variety  of  conditions  affect  materially  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  milk. . .  .Tims  the  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  and  the  amount  and  kind  of 
food  given  to  cows  influence  the  yield  and 
quality  of  their  milk ;  again,  the  race  or  breed 
and  size  of  the  animal  to  a  great  extent  affect 
the  yield  and  quality  of  milk. 

“Generally  speaking,  small  races,  or  small 
individuals  of  the  larger  races,  give  the  richest 
milk  from  the  same  kind  of  food.  Where  good 
quality  is  the  main  object,  Aldernej^s  or  Guern¬ 
seys  unquestionably  are  the  cows  that  ought  to 
be  kept,  for  they  give  a  richer  cream  than  any 
other  kind  in  common  use  in  this  country ;  but 
of  course  Alderneys  are  not  the  most  profitable 
stock  for  cow-keepers  in  towns,  with  whom  the 
Yorkshire  cow,  essentially  a  short-horn,  is  the 
favorite  breed,  as  it  surpasses  all  others  for  the 
quantit}^  of  milk  it  yields.  The  milk,  Iiowever, 
compared  with  that  of  the  Alderney  or  Ayrshire 
cow,  is  more  watery  and  less  rich  in  butter,  and 
therefore  not  well  suited  for  dairies  in  which 
butter  and  cheese  are  made. 

“  In  the  spi'ing  of  the  year,  and  the  early  part 
of  summer,  milk  is  more  abundant,  and  the  but¬ 
ter  made  from  it  of  a  finer  flavor.  As  the  sea¬ 
son  advances,  the  supply  diminishes,  but  be¬ 
comes  richer  in  butter.  The  influence  of  food 
on  the  quality  of  milk  is  very  striking.  A  half- 
starved  cow  not  onl}"  yields  but  little  milk,  but 
what  it  yields  is  miserably  poor.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  liberal  supply  of  food,  rich  in  nitroge¬ 
nous  and  phosphatic  elements  of  nutrition,  tells 
directly  on  the  milk. 

“Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  injudicious 
tlian  to  stint  dairy  cows  in  food. 

“  The  finest  flavored  milk  and  butter,  I  need 
hardly  say,  are  produced  by  cows  fed  in  sum¬ 
mer  entirely  on  the  grass  of  rich  permanent 
pastures,  and  in  winter  on  nothing  else  but  hay 
made  of  fine  short  sweet  grass.  Eleven  or 
twelve  lbs.  of  grass  produce  about  one  lb.  of 
milk,  or  a  ton  of  good  hay  produces  as  nearly 
as  possible  one  hundred  gallons  of  milk.  Few 
persons,  however,  having  the  opportunity  of 
keeping  cows  for  tlieir  own  use,  can  afford  to 
feed  them  in  winter  cnlirely  upon  hay.  Turnips, 
mangolds,  meal,  brewer’s  grain,  bran,  or  oil-cake, 
with  more  or  less  cut  straw,  in  a  great  measure 
liave  to  take  the  place  of  hay  as  a  winter  food. 

“  Turnips  give  a  disagreeable  taste  to  the  milk, 
and  moreover  produce  very  watery  milk. 

“Mangolds  arc  less  objectionable,  but  should 
not  be  given  to  milch-cows  without  an  allowance 
of  three  to  five  pounds  of  meal.  Of  all  kinds 
of  meal,  none  is  equal  in  milk-producing  quali¬ 
ties  to  bean-meal — a  fact  which  finds  a  ready 
explanation  in  the  circumstance  that  bean-meal 


contains  as  much  as  tweuty-eight  per  cent,  of 
flesh-forming  matters,  or  the  same  class  of  com¬ 
pounds  to  which  the  curd  and  albumen  of  milk 
belong,  and  that  it  is  also  rich  in  phosphates,  or 
bone-earth.  Pea-meal  or  Egyptian  lentils  close¬ 
ly  resemble  bean-meal  in  composition,  and  may 
be  used  with  equal  advantage  as  an  auxiliary 
and  excellent  food  for  milch-cows.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  in  leguminous  seeds,  which 
are  always  rich  in  flesh-forming  matters,  as  well 
as  in  other  articles  of  food,  a  large  percentage 
of  nitrogenous  or  flesh-forming  compounds  usu¬ 
ally  is  associated  with  a  large  percentage  of 
phosphates  or  bone-earth.  There  exists  thus 
naturally  an  admirable  provision  in  food,  special¬ 
ly  adapted  for  milch-cows,  or  jmung  and  grow¬ 
ing  stock,  to  supply  the  animal  not  only  with 
the  material  of  which  the  curd  of  milk,  or  the 
flesh  of  young  stock  consist,  but  likewise  to  sup¬ 
ply  bone  materials,  for  which  there  is  great  de¬ 
mand  when  growing  stock  has  to  be  maintained 
in  a  thriving  state,  or  cows  have  to  be  kept  in  a 
condition  in  which  they  may  be  expected  to 
yield  much  and  good  milk.  Oil-cake  produces 
much  and  rich  milk,  but  seriously  injures  its 
quality  by  giving  it  a  bad  flavor. 

“  Bran,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  good  food  for 
milk.  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  better  as  an 
auxiliary  winter  food  for  milch-cows  than  four 
pounds  of  bi'au  made  into  a  thin  mash,  to  which 
should  be  added  four  lbs.  of  bean-meal.  Along 
with  this  about  twenty-flve  lbs.  of  mangolds, 
and  about  fifteen  lbs.  of  ha}",  and  fifteen  of  straw- 
chaff,  should  be  given  per  day  to  each  cow. 

“  Cows  fed  upon  such  a  daily  allowance  of 
bran,  bean-meal,  mangolds,  hay,  and  straw-chaff, 
during  the  winter  months,  yield  much  more 
milk  of  a  superior  flavor  than  cows  fed  upon 
turnips  and  most  other  kinds  of  auxiliary  food. 

“  When  brewers’  grains  can  be  obtained  at  a 
reasonable  price,  they  will  be  found  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  best  foods  that  can  be  given  to 
milch  cows.  Brewers’  grains,  I  find,  are  much 
more  nutritious  than  their  appearance  seems  to 
warrant.  Even  in  the  wet  condition  in  which 
grains  are  obtained  from  breweries,  a  condition 
in  which  they  hold  from  75  to  77  per  cent,  of 
water,  they  contain  a  good  deal  of  ready  made 
fat  and  flesh-forming  matters.  When  air  dry, 
brewers’  grains,  I  liave  recently  discovered,  con¬ 
tain  from  7  to  8  per  cent,  of  oil  and  fatty  mat¬ 
ter,  and  in  round  numbers  15  per  cent,  of  ni¬ 
trogenous  matters,  and  in  this  state  are  more 
nutritious  and  a  more  useful  food  for  milch-cows 
than  barley  meal  in  the  same  state  of  dryness. 

“During  the  last  ten  years  I  have  made  a 
great  many  milk-analyses,  from  which  I  select  a 
few  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  natural 
variations  which  may  occur  in  the  composition 
of  equally  genuine  milk.  The  results  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  following  table,  showing  the  com¬ 
position  of  four  samples  of  genuine  new  milk 
obtained  and  analyzed  by  myself  in  the  country. 


Composition  of  4  samjiles  of  new  country  milk. 
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‘4 

3 

4 

a")‘2o 

1*06 

5*0’ 

1*13 

87-40 

3-43 

3-13 

5-12 

-93 

S9-9.-) 

1- 99 

2- 91 
4-.U 

-04 

90-70 

1- 79 

2- Sl 
■1-04 

-06 

Fatty  matter  (pure  butter) . 

Caseine  (curd)  and  a  little  albumen.. 
Milk-su^ar . . 

Percentacce  of  dry  matters . 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

M-SO 

12-CO 

10-0.1 

9-30 

“The  analyses  of  these  four  samples  e.xhibita 
wide  range  of  variations,  which  I  found  in 
equally  pure  and  genuine  country  milk.  The 
first  analysis  represents  the  composition  of  a 
sample  unusually  rich  in  butter;  number  2 
shows  the  composition  of  milk  of  average  good 
qualities;  the  third  of  poor,  and  the  last  of  very 


poor  country  milk.  The  richness  of  the  first  I 
ascribe  to  the  extremely  good  pasture  upon 
which  the  cows  were  fed  at  a  season  of  theyear 
when  milk  generally  becomes  richer  in  quality, 
but  less  in  quantity — that  is,  in  September  and 
October,  up  to  November.  The  last  sample  was 
also  September  milk  produced  on  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  farm,  Cirencester.  The  cows  were 
then  out  in  grass,  but  the  pasture  was  poor  and 
overstocked,  so  that  the  daily  growth  of  grass 
furnished  hardly  enough  food  to  meet  the  daily 
waste  to  which  the  animal  frame  is  subject,  and 
was  then  not  calculated  to  meet  an  extra  de¬ 
mand  of  materials  for  t  he  formation  of  curd  and 
butter.  The  poverty  of  this  milk  thus  was  evi¬ 
dently  due  to  an  insufficient  supply  of  food. 

“  It  will  be  seen  that  the  variations  in  the 
amount  of  curd  and  milk-sugar  in  good  and 
watery  milk  are  far  less  striking  than  those  in 
the  amo’unt  of  butter.  A  very  good  judgment 
of  the  quality  of  milk  may  therefore  be  formed 
from  the  amount  of  butter  which  it  yields  on 
churning,  or  from  the  amount  of  cream  which 
it  throws  up  on  standing.  Instruments,  adapted 
for  measuring  the  quality  of  cream  thro-wn  up 
by  different  samples  of  milk,  are  called  creamo- 
meters.  These  instruments  are  simply  graduat¬ 
ed  glass-tubes,  divided  into  100  equal  degrees, 
in  which  milk  is  poured  up  to  the  division 
marked  0,  and  is  kept  at  rest  for  twelve  hours. 
Although  the  creamometer  does  not  furnish  re¬ 
sults  which  correctly  represent  the  real  amount 
of  butter  in  different  samples,  it  nevertheless  n 
affords  a  ready  means  of  ascertaining  whether 
milk  is  rich  or  unusually  poor  in  butter,  in  other 
words,  whether  or  not  milk  has  been  skimmed 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Good  milk,  of  average 
quality,  contains  from  lOi  toll  per  cent,  of  dry 
matter,  and  about  2i  per  cent,  of  pure  fat.  It 
yields  from  9  to  10  percent,  of  cream.  Natural¬ 
ly  poor  milk  contains  90  or  more  per  cent,  of 
water,  and  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  pure  fat,  and 
yields  only  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  cream,  or  even  less. 

“Experiments  on  a  large  scale  have  shown 
me  that  the  thickest  cream  does  by  no  means 
give  most  butter,  and  that  the  cream  which  rises 
from  different  kinds  of  milk  often  varies  greatly 
in  composition.  The  indications  of  the  creamo¬ 
meter,  therefore,  are  fallible  when  samples  of 
milk,  produced  under  very  different  circum¬ 
stances,  have  to  be  tested.  Milk  sent  by  rail  is 
necessarily  subject  to  a  good  deal  of  agitation, 
and  throws  up  less  cream  than  th.at  which  has 
been  less  disturbed.  \ 


“A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about 
milk-adulteration.  Sheep’s  brains,  starch  paste, 
chalk,  and  other  white  substances,  which  are 
said — on  what  authority  nobody  has  ever  de¬ 
cided — to  have  been  found  in  milk,  only  exist  in 
the  imagination  of  credulous  or  half-informed 
scientific  men.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
where  all  the  sheep’s  brains  should  come  from, 
and  how  they  could  be  amalgamated  with  milk, 
nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  chalk,  a  substance  in¬ 
soluble  in  water,  and  not  easily  kept  in  suspen¬ 
sion,  should  be  employed  for  adulterating  milk. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  may  state  that  I  hav’e 
examined  many  hundreds  of  samples  of  milk, 
and  never  found  any  chalk,  nor  any  adulterating 
material  except  an  extra  quantity  of  water,  and 
that  I  never  met  as  yet  with  a  chemist  avho  has 
found  any  of  the  clumsy  adulterations  which 
popular  treatises  on  food  describe  as  having 
been  detected  in  London  milk. 


! 


“  The  whole  question  of  milk  adulteration 
and  means  of  detecting  them,  resolves  itself 
into  an  inquiry  into  the  character  of  good,  bad, 
and  watered  or  skimmed  milk,  and  the  mode  of 
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recognizingtliese  with  expeditiou  and  precision. 

“As  the  result  of  my  owne.xperience,  founded 
on  tlie  examination  of  many  samples  of  milk 
produced  under  tlie  most  varied  circumstances, 
and  purposely  adulterated  witli  known  quanti¬ 
ties  of  water,  I  may  state  that  milk  maybe  con¬ 
sidered  rich  when  it  contains  from  12  to  12^  per 
cent,  of  solid  matters,  3  to  82  per  cent,  of  which 
are  iDure  fatty  substances.  If  it  contains  more 
than  12h  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  and  in  this  4 
per  cent,  or  more  fat,  it  is  of  extra  rich  quality. 
Such  milk  throws  up  11  to  12  percent,  of  cream 
in  bulk  on  standing  12  hours  at  62°  F.,  and  has 
a  specific  gravity  varying  from  1'028  to  1’030. 

“  Good  milk  of  fair  average  quality,  as  has 
been  stated  already,  contains  from  IO2  to  11  per 
cent,  of  dry  matter,  and  in  tliis  about  22  per 
cent,  of  pure  fat.  It  yields  9  to  10  per  cent,  of 
cream,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  I'OoO. 

“  Poor  milk  contains  90  per  cent,  or  more  wa¬ 
ter,  and  has  a  lower  specific  gravity  tlian  1-027. 
Such  milk  yields  not  over  6  to  8  per  cent,  cream. 

“Skimmed  milk  throws  up  still  less  cream, 
has  a  bluer  color,  and  is  more  transparent,  and 
when  undiluted  witli  water  has  a  slightly  higher 
specific  gravity  than  new  milk. 

“  Good  skimmed  milk  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
about  1-033 ;  poor  skimmed  milk  1-028  to  1-030. 

“  Milk  purposelj"  watered  yields  only  0  to  6 
per  cent,  of  cream,  and  invariably  has  a  lower 
specific  gravity  than  1-025. 

“If  milk  is  both  skimmed  and  watered  it 
yields  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  cream,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  as  low  a  specific  gravity  as  1-025  to  1-026. 

“A  great  many  experiments  liave  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  within  certain  limits  tiie 
specific  gravity  is  tlie  most  trustworthy  indica¬ 
tor  of  quality,  and  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
an  ordinary  liydrometer  float,  b}!  means  of  which 
the  gravity  of  liquids  can  be  ascertained  with 
precision,  and  a  graduated  glass  tube,  divided 
into  100  equal  degrees,  constitute  the  safest  and 
readiest  means  for  ascertaining  the  quality  of 
milk  so  far  as  it  is  affected  by  the  relative  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  normal  milk  constituents. 

“A  set  of  such  instruments  or  lactometers, 
one  being  a  graduated  glass  tube  for  measuring 
the  proportion  of  cream  thrown  up  on  standing, 
and  the  other  a  gravity  float  or  hydrometer,  with 
plain  printed  directions  for  use,  can  be  obtained 
at  the  cost  of  a  few  shillings. 

“A  few  years  ago  1  made  some  accurate 
•gravity  determinations  of  pure  milk  before  and 
after  skimming,  and  of  samples  mixed  purposely 
with  10  to  50  per  cent,  of  water,  and  as  the  re¬ 
sults  may  be  useful  in  comparing  tliem  witli 
others,  I  give  them  in  the  subjoined  table; — 


SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  WATERED  MILK. 


Spedjic  Gra¬ 
vity  at  62°  F. 

be  foie 
Skimming, 

Specific  Gra^ 
vity  at  02°  F, 
after 

Skimming. 

Pure  milk . 

I-03U 

1-0337 

“  “  -f  10  per  cent,  water 

1-0295 

1-030S 

<•  «  -i-20 

1-0257 

1-0-265 

“  “  -p  30  “  “ 

1-0233 

1  -0246 

“  “  4-40 

1-0190 

1-0208 

“  -1-  50  “  “ 

1-0163 

1-0175 

Here  follow  analyses  of  milk  from  numerous 
localities  in  the  richer  and  poorer  districts  of 
London,  which  show  tliat  the  amount  of  cream 
bears  a  direct  relation  to  tlie  specific  gravity  of 
the  milk.  The  author  concludes  from  his  re¬ 
searches  that :  “These  facts  afford  a  conclusive 
answer  to  the  objection  that  no  dependence  can 
be  placed  on  the  gravity  test.  The  fact  is, 
cream,  though  lighter  than  skimmed  milk,  is 
denser  than  water,  and  any  amount  of  water 
worth  adding  at  all,  can  readily  be  detected  in 
milk  by  the  direct  lowering  of  its  normal  spe¬ 
cific  gr.aYit3L” 


A  colony  of  bees  in  a  natural  condition  con¬ 
sists  of  a  queen  or  mother  bee,  many  thousand 
workers,  improperly  termed  “neuter  bees,”  and 
during  a  yield  of  honey,  several  hundred, 
and  at  times  thousands,  of  male  bees,  called 
drones.  An  examination  shows  the  queen  to  be 
created  for  laying  eggs,  neuter  bees  for  work, 
and  drones  for  sires,  and  each  for  nothing 
else.  All  the  workers,  drones  and  future  queens 
are  bred  from  eggs  laid  by  the  queen.  When 
we  remove  her  from  the  hive,  eggs  cease,  and  on 
her  return  appear  again.  (That  so-called  fertile 
workers  sometimes  lay  eggs  is  no  exception, 
they  are  not  workers  proper,  but  imperfect 
queens.)  On  removing  the  queen,  the  foliowing 
facts  are  ascertained :  That  those  eggs  in  cells, 
ill  which  workers  are  reared,  all  hatch  in  3  d.ays 
(as  worms)  and  are  then  termed  larvae ;  they  are 
fed  honey  and  pollen  and  water,  called  jell}', 
for  6  days,  during  which  they  grow  to  be  large 
white  worms  nearly  the  size  of  the  cell.  Tlie 
cell  is  then  sealed  over  by  the  bees,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  the  worm  transformed  into  a  perfect 
worker,  emerges  on  the  11th  or  12lh  day  afler 
sealing,  or  from  20  to  21  days  after  the  egg  is 
laid.  If  any  drone  eggs  are  in  larger,  or  drone 
cells,  they  hatch, in  3  days,  are  worms  for  61 
days,  and  emerge  as  perfect  insects  on  the  24th 
or  25th  day  from  the  time  the  egg  is  laid.  If 
any  queen  eggs  are  in  pendant  cells,  they  hatch 
in  3  days,  are  5  days  in  the  larva  state,  and  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  16th  day.  They  fly  out  to  meet  the 
drones  usually  on  the  3rd  d.ay  after  le.aving  the 
cell,  and  if  successful  commence  laying  on  the 
2nd  day  thereafter,  producing  worker,  drone  and 
queen  eggs,  as  either  m.ay  be  required.  When 
a  queen  is  removed,  the  worker  bees,  on  ascer¬ 
taining  their  loss,  seek  to  replace  her  by  enlarg¬ 
ing  a  worker  cell  containing  a  worker  egg  or 
larva.  These  intended  queen  cells,  if  in  the 
body  of  the  comb,  are  altered  by  removing  the 
worker  cells  adjoining  the  one  selected,  extend¬ 
ing  the  base  to  increase  the  size,  and  are  built 
out  to  clear  the  comb  and  hang  down.  If  they 
are  on  the  edge  of  the  comb,  they  are  built  di¬ 
rectly  downward  in  the  shape  of  a  pea  nut.  The 
drone  and  worker  cells  are  built  horizontally,  as 
observed  in  a  piece  of  honey  comb;  the  larger 
cells  are  those  in  which  drones  are  reared,  and 
the  smaller  or  ordinary  sized  are  those  for 
workers.  In  the  case  of  the  drone  and  worker, 
they  are  fed  water  and  honey,  and  pollen  or 
farina,  which  is  properly  termed  bee-bread,  as  it 
contains  the  principal  elements  that  support  all 
anim.al  and  insect  life.  The  color  of  the  food 
or  jelly  partakes  of  the  color  of  the  pollen  ;  at 
times  it  is  yello-w',  brown,  or  red,  as  that  of  the 
flowers  from  which  it  is  gathered.  To  show 
that  the  pollen  of  flowers  is  similar  to  wheaten 
flour,  we  might  st.ate  that  early  last  spring,  after 
our  bees  had  eaten  all  their  pollen  stored,  during 
a  long  and  cold  winter,  100  stocks  consumed 
over  two  barrels  of  flour  in  brood  raising,  storing 
none,  the  stronger  colonies  necessarily  using  up¬ 
wards  of  10  lbs.  each,  which  alfected  the  color 
of  the  jelly — converting  it  to  a  whitish  mixture. 

The  food  of  the  intended  queen  is  ascertained 
by  analysis  to  be  “  a  bread  containing  an  albumi¬ 
nous  compound,”  secreted  by  the  worker  bees 
in  the  case  of  a  natur.al  queen,  or  compounded 
from  the  worker  eggs  for  a  forced  queen.  The 
drone  and  worker  bees  lose  time,  so  to  speak,  in 
assimilating  their  coarser  food,  while  the  queen 
gains  time  in  her  development  by  being  fed  a 
concentrated  easily  assimilated  compound.  The 


eggs  in  hatching  require  about  summer  heat  from 
the  nursing  bees,  which  must  be  maintained 
throughout  their  maturing,  or  until  their  inter¬ 
nal  organization  is  established  to  produce  it. 
For  this  reason,  Italian  bees  can  mature  more 
brood  in  colder  weather,  the  organization  being 
more  perfect,  and  better  able  to  produce  heat, 
and  withstand  cold,  and  consequently  they 
swarm  earlier.  We  have  observed  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  a  day  in  the  maturity  of  the  drones, 
or  of  the  workers  may  be  caused  by  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  temperature.  When  the  heat  of  the 
days  is  76°  F.  or  above,  the  shorter  time  is  made. 

It  is  not  then  the  size,  nor  the  shape  of  the 
cells — for  small  and  imperfect  drones,  and  small 
and  imperfect  queens  (called  fertile  workers), 
are  reared  in  small  or  worker  cells, — nor  is  it 
the  food,  nor  yet  the  oxygen  of  the  air  severally, 
w'hich  developes  life,  but  all  acting  in  harmony. 
The  ample  cell,  tlie  quantity  of  nutriment  and 
oxygen,  produces  a  fullness,  and  the  quality,  a 
perfectness  of  development.  The  identity  of 
the  character  of  the  parent  and  offspring  is 
shown  to  be  dependent  upon  the  continuation 
of  certain  influences  acting  harmoniotisly  on  the 
principle  of  life;  hence,  like  produces  like  only 
under  similar  circumstances.  In  raising  over 
300  Italian  queens  from  one  last  summer,  we 
observed  that  during  a  continued  spell  of  scarcity 
of  honey,  and  hence  of  food,  the  queens  were 
more  deficient  in  vitality,  and  in  protracted 
cloudy  -weather  less  bright  in  color,  but  where 
a  superabundant  harvest  and  extreme  fair 
weather  prevailed,  the  highest  degree  of  excel¬ 
lence  was  attained,  convincing  us  fully  that  nat¬ 
ural  queens  i\'ere  far  superior  to  forced  or  un¬ 
natural  ones.  The  influence  of  food  in  provid¬ 
ing  an  uninterrupted  supply  of  honey  producing 
flowers  in  summer,  will  give  an  increased  de¬ 
velopment  to  the  reproductive  powers  of  the 
queen,  and  quiet  industry  to  the  workers ;  and 
avoiding  the  climatic  extremes  of  heat  in  sum¬ 
mer,  which  wastes  and  exhausts  the  system,  and 
cold  in  winter,  which  tends  to  barrenness,  will 
add  health  and  strength  to  the  bees,  effecting 
more  or  less  uniform  changes,  producing  de¬ 
finite  characteristics,  and  marking  them  ulti¬ 
mately  as  a  distinct  and  perfected  race. 


Get  Out  of  Old  Ruts. 

The  consumption  of  barley  is  increasing  year 
by  year,  as  the  Teutonic  element  in  our  popu¬ 
lation  increases  in  number  and  wealth,  and  im- 
jiresses  more  or  less  upon  the  American  people 
the  liking  for  the  mild  brewed  beverages  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  sale  to  brewers  is  in  fact  so  ready, 
that  the  raising  of  barley  as  food  for  animals  is 
hardly  considered.  We  learn  that  oats  in  sev¬ 
eral  extended  sections  of  the  country  are,  for 
some  undetermined  cause,  beginning  to  fiiil  to 
produce  what  were  considered  good  crops  but  a 
few  years  ago.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
some  of  the  river  counties  in  this  State,  and  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  profitable  to  drop  oats  and 
try  barley,  which  will  probably  do  well  upon 
the  same  soils.  Hops  are  also  recognized  as  very 
profitable,  and  like  tobacco  and  other  purely 
commercial  crops,  (those  never  consumed,  but 
always  sold),  it  may  be  cultivated  so  as  to  bring 
real  advantage  to  the  farm.  It  almost  neces¬ 
sitates  clean  culture,  and  gives  the  farmer  means 
to  buy  manure,  do  draining,  etc.  This  follow¬ 
ing  in  old  ruts  of  practice  is  one  of  the  worst 
things  a  farmer  can  do,  and  an  experiment  witli 
a  new  crop  now  and  then  is  often  the  straight 
road  to  fortune.  It  should  always  be  done  after 
careful  thought  and  investigation. 
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Kicking,  Jumping,  and  Running  Cattle. 


Horses,  cows  and  other  cattle  may  be  perfect¬ 
ly  controlled  from  kicking  and  jumping  by  the 
arrangement  which  we  figure.  A  description 
is  sent  to  the  Agriculturist  by  Wait  M.  Myers, 
of  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  lias  found  it  a  sure 
remedy  for  the  excentricities  named.  We  figure 
it  as  applied  to  a  cow,  but  the  same  arrangement 
may  he  put  upon  a  horse ;  and  it  interferes  with 
no  desirable  motion.  A  stout  sti'ap  1' [2  inches 
wide  goes  around  the  neck,  and  is  connected  by 
a  still  stronger  one,  2  inches  or  more  in  width, 
to  a  small  pulley  under  the  brisket,  through 
which  a  rope  is  rove,  each  end  of  which  is 
made  fast  to  fetters,  or  to  hobble-straps  above 
the  fetlock.  A  girt  strap  simply  holds  up  the 
pulleJ^  “When  the  animal  stands  square  on 
her  feet,”  says  Mr.  M.,  “the  rope  must  be  pul¬ 
led  taut;  and  when  all  is  right,  she  can  walk  or 
trot  as  well  as  ever,  but  she  cannot  kick  with 
one  foot,  nor  with  both,  nor  can  she  jump  over 
a  fence  three  feet  high  to  save  her  life.” 

It  is  obvious  also,  that  an  animal  in  this 
harness  cannot  run,  for  both  hind  feet  cannot 
he  moved  backward  at  the  same  time.  This 
contrivance  is  not  new,  hut  has  long  been  used 
for  breaking  colts  and  controlling  their  action. 
Such  things,  however,  except  in  cases  of  in¬ 
veterate  and  obstinate  kickers,  or  runners,  do 
more  harm  than  good.  If  a  colt  can  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  kindness  and  so  broken,  he  makes  a 
much  better  horse  than  one  controlled  by  main 
force.  This  affair  will  not  prevent  that  kind  of 
kicking  which  knocks  over  the  milk-pail,  but 
only  that  most  disagreeable  and  dangerous  kick¬ 
ing  back  and  sideways  which  some  cows  do. 


I  iQa 


Fig  1.— SECTION  LENGTHWISE  THE  STALL 

Plaa  for  Horse  Stall. 


Mr.  A.  W.  Harrow,  a  Maine  farmer,  sends  to 
the  Agriculturist  the  following,  which  he  has 
in  use,  and  recommends  from  his  experience  : 

“I  enclose  a  sketch  of  a  horse  stall,  which  I 
have  used  in  my  stable  for  the  last  six  months. 
The  plan  is  original  with  me.  It  is  not  patent¬ 
ed^  and  I  hope  the  public  will  not  appreciate  it 
less  on  that  account.  [The  following  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  diagrams  will  enable  tlie  plan  to  be 
readily  understood,  especially  if  the  reader 
will  apply  a  scale  of  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
to  the  foot.— A,  J5,  (7,  feed  box ;  H,  grate ;  E, 


platform;  F,  hinges  attaching  grate  frame  to 
platform ;  II  II,  grate  supports ;  K,  frame  in 
which  the  grate  bars  are  set ;  M,  M,  sides  of 
stall ;  W,  head  of  stall ;  0,  end-bars  of  grate  im¬ 
movably  attached  to  K,  K,  and  forming  part  of 
the  grate  frame ;  P,  position  of  grate  when  ele¬ 
vated  to  remove  the  droppings.]  The  grate  has 
2-inch  bars  and  2-inch  spans,  and  the  bars  are  6 
inches  deep,  and  6  inches  space  is  betwen  them 
and  the  floor.  The  droppings  go  through  the 
grate,  leaving  it  dry  and  clean.  I  have  had 
hardly  a  stain  to  remove  from  my  horse  since 
using  it,  and  no  litter  has  been  used.  The  bars 
being  but  two  inches  apart  are  as  easy  to  the 
hoof  as  a  plain  floor.  The  droppings  may  be 
drawn  from  beneath  by  a  hoe  or  scraper,  or  the 
grate  may  be  raised,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  1.  I 
keep  muck  under  the  grate,  and  think  I  can 
better  save  both  liquid  and  solid  manure  than 


by  bedding  in  the  common  way.  It  requires 
several  days  for  the  droppings  to  fill  up  the 
space  beneath  the  grate.  Hence  the  muck  may 
be  well  saturated  before  removal.” 


Chicken  Medicine. 


It  is  very  distressing  to  see  our  farm  yard  de¬ 
pendents  suffering  under  any  form  of  disease, 
and  much  more  so  when  we  see  one  after  anoth¬ 
er  droop  and  pine  and  die,  while  we  are  pow¬ 
erless  to  alleviate  or  remove  the  malady.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  larger  animals  Ave  can,  in  a  measure, 
compare  their  symptoms  Avith  our  OAvn  Avhen 
Ave  are  sick.  We  have  the  pulse,  the  secretions 
and  excretions,  the  Avarmth,  moisture  or  dryness 
of  the  skin,  the  breathing,  and  the  various 
modes  the  terrestrial  mammals  have  for  shoAving 
acute  suffering  or  dull  disorder.  With  birds, 
hoAvever,  the  case  is  very  different — they  droop, 
hide  themselves  in  dark  corners,  or  in  the  bush¬ 
es,  go  through  to  us  meaningless  and  rather  fun¬ 
ny  motions,  Avalk  sideways,  twitch  their  heads 
one  side,  fall  off  their  perches,  grow  lean,  SAvell 
up  about  the  eyes  or  head,  gape,  sneeze,  take 
cramps — and  so  on — and  as  a  general  rule,  no 
body  can  tell  either  the  seat  or  nature  of  the 
disorder,  any  more  than  Avhat  Avill  cure  it.  The 
importance  of  the  poultry  interest,  and  the  daily 
increasing  value  of  the  stock  in  this  country, 
leads  us  to  call  especial  attention  to  this  subject, 
so  that  poultry  fanciers  and  breeders  may  com¬ 
pare  notes  and  learn  something  about  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  poultry  and  their  treatment.  Whoever 
Avill  contribute  to  our  stock  of  knoAvledgc,  Avill 
place  both  editors  and  readers  under  obligations 
to  him.  Let  the  behavior  of  the  foAvls  and  all 
the  symptoms  be  closely  Avatched,  asAvell  as  the 
effects  of  the  treatment;  observe  also  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  soil,  if  wet,  dry,  clay  or  gravelly,  and 


other  surroundings.  The  disease  described  by 
a  lady  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  the  following 
letter — for  Avant  of  a  better  name  Ave  may  call 

Vertigo. — “Being  a  great  lover  of  a  poultry 
yard,  and  having  for  many  years  kept  hens,  I 
have  been  troubled  and  grieved  on  seeing  some 
of  my  best  lajmrs  sicken  and  die,  Avithout  being 
able  to  save  them.  Last  summer,  finding  a  hen 
that  was  perfectly  Avell  the  day  before,  walking 
round  and  round,  her  head  tAvitching,  heart 
beating  A'iolently,  skin  hot,  I  thought  I  AA’Ould 
try  a  neiv  remedy,  viz.:  paregoric,  of  Avhich 
I  took  a  teaspoonful,  a  half  teaspoonful  of  sul-| 
phur,  half  teaspoonful  of  Indian  meal,  and 
about  four  teaspoonfuls  of  water.  I  then  put 
her  in  a  basket  of  hay.  Three  times  a  day  I 
gave  her  a  little  paregoric  and  water,  s.  The  sul-^ 
phur  operated  on  the  bowels,  and  the  hen  was 
well  in  a  feAV  days.  In  November,  I  had  two' 
hens  taken  in  the  same  way,  their  heads  tAvitch- 
iug,  hot,  and  drawn  nearly  over  the  back,  I 
doctored  them  in  the  same  Avay,  aud^tkey  got 
perfectly  Avell.” 

The  Pip. — Mr.  D.  S.  Kimball,  Jr.,  of  Bergen 
Co.,  N.  J.,  Avrites  concerning  this  and  other  ail¬ 
ments  ; — “  I  have  cured  a  great  many  chickens 
of  the  pip  in  the  following  waj'- :  The  pqi  being 
caused  by  a  small  dark  SAvelling  on  the  tongue 
near  the  roots,  and  sometimes  on  the  roots,  I 
take  a  knife  and  remove  the  SAvelling,  and  rub 
on  a  little  butter  mixed  Avith  ground  black  pep-j 
per.  I  give  them  no  greasy  food,  and  keep  those, 
attacked  entirely  aAvay  from  all  the  others,  as  I 
regard  the  disease  very  contagious. 

^'■Lameness  of  folds  without  any  apparent 
cause,  is  often  occasioned  by  the  caking  of  the  oil 
sack.  This  is  shoAvn  bj'’  a  hard  crust  on  the  top.' 
In  such  a  case,  Avash  the  upper  part  of  the  rump 
Avith  Avarm  Avater  and  castile  soap.  In  case  of 

“Loss  of  feathers,  give  fowls  noAvarm  food  at  all 
until  they  commence  to  coAmr  again  Avith  doAvn,' 
and  be  very  careful  in  their  feed  until  recovered. | 

“Hen  Lice. — Seeing  Kerosene  recommended 
for  the  prevention  of  lice  in  foAvls,  I  Avould  say 
that  the  oil  is  good  if  sufficiently  pure,  but  as  it 
is  not  pure  in  one  case  out  of  fifty,  it  is  often 
very  injurious.  I  have  found  that  the  only  pre¬ 
ventives  not  injurious,  and  all  that  is  needed  to 
raise  and  keep  foAvlsboth  clean  and  healthy  are, 
first,  and  most  important,  have  the  henneiy  both 
light,  clean,  and  w'arm.  Do  not  overstock  Avith 
roosters,  as  it  tends  to  keep  all  weakly  and  lia¬ 
ble  to  disease.  Give  them  plenty  of  good,  shaiqi* 
clean  gravel,  Avarm  food  (not  too  warm),  Avith  a 
little  animal  food  mixed  Avith  it  occasionalljq- 
at  all  times  fresh  pure  Avater,  and  lastly  give 
them  clean  sassafras  iioles  for  their  roosts.” 

Charles  Embrey,  of  Washington  Co.,  Md., 
writes  on  the  same  subject : — “  During  the  last 
summer  my  poultry  and  poultry-house  seemed 
to  swarm  Avith  vermin  (hen  lice) ;  I  lost  several 
sitting  hens  in  consequence.  I  tried  as  remedies, 
whiteAvash,  sprinkling  of  lime,  smoke,  etc.,  to 
little  or  no  purpose,  and  concluded  to  try  brim¬ 
stone.  I  got  a  stick  or  roll  of  about  half  a  pound, 
drove  the  foAvls  out  of  the  house,burued  the  brim¬ 
stone,  smoking  the  premises  Avell.  The  experi¬ 
ment  proA^ed  a  success,  I  have  had  no  trouble 
with  vermin  since ;  all  seemed  to  disappear  both 
from  the  foAvls  and  the  house.” 

Stimulants  have  often  a  very  good  effect  on 
fowls.  Cayenne  pepper  and  pepper  corns,  both 
are  valuable  mixed  Avith  their  food,  but  ale  and 
other  malt  liquor,  or  spirits,  even  undiluted, 
administered  upon  stale  bread,  have  often  a 
wonderfully  good  effect  upon  dumpish  torpid 
birds,  and  upon  those  AA’ith  colds,  etc.  Ale  is 
best ;  and  may  be  given  alone  in  severe  cases. 
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Coop  for  Hen  and  Chickens. 


We  give  herewith,  a  very  pretty  design  for  a 
hen-coop,  which,  though  a  little  late  for  the 
principal  broods,  will  nevertheless,  serve  for  a 
hint  at  least,  if  not  a  model  for  those  who,  hav¬ 
ing  summer  broods,  would  be  likely  to  subject 
them  to  great  discomfort,  did  they  place  them 
in  the  common  close  coops.  The  design  is  to 
have  a  box  without  a  bottom,  provided  with  a 
slatted  and  movable  front  as  exhibited,  and  to 
have  the  whole  covered  by  a  movable  roof  of 
thatch,  or  any  other  convenient  and  cheap  ma¬ 
terial.  The  roof  affords  shade  and  protection 
from  the  weather,  and  being  placed  against  the 
south  side  of  a  wall,  makes  their  quarters  ex¬ 
ceedingly  comfortable,  if  not  luxurious.  For 
ourselves,  we  prefer  a  coop  with  a  slanting  roof, 
and  with  a  slat  door  of  one  or  two  slats,  that 
may  be  raised  and  lowered,  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  raise  or  lower  the  whole  front.  The 
thatched  shed,  however,  is  particularly  pictur¬ 
esque,  and  useful  for  protection  in  all  w'eathers. 


Ring-bone. 


This  distressing  disease  in  horses  is  caused  by 
over-exertion  in  pulling  heavy  loads,  especially 
in  up-hill  work.  It  is,  besides,  hereditary  in  some 
cases,  like  spavin,  which  it 
very  much  resembles,  and 
occurs  sometimes  without 
obvious  cause.  When  ring¬ 
bone  is  established,  it  con¬ 
sists  of  a  bony  enlargement 
with  or  without  anchylosis 
of  the  fetlock,  or  pastern, 
and  coffin  bones  and  joints, 
just  as  spavin  is  an  osseous 
growth  upon  or  union  of 
the  bones  of  the  hock.  It 
commonly  occurs  upon 
horses  subjected  to  heavy 
draught,  while  spavin  often 
comes  in  consequence  of 
fast  work,  leaping,  etc.  The 
commencement  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  in  an  inflammation 
of  the  periosteum  and  in¬ 
vesting  ligaments  of  the 
joint,  which  is  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  bones  and  pro¬ 
duces  disorganization  to 
some  extent,  and  a  deposit 
of  bony  matter  which  gra¬ 
dually  increases  in  size,  and  is  always  liable  to 
grow  larger  and  more  painful,  thougli  it  often 


Fig.  1.— HEALTinr 
BONES. 


remains  stationary  for  years,  and  does 
not  unfit  the  horse  for  some  kinds  of 
labor.  After  the  bony  enlargement  has 
actually  taken  place,  there  is  no  cure ; 
but  counter-irritants,  blisters,  etc.,  some¬ 
times  relieve  the  pain  and  the  lameness  it 
causes  for  a  time.  The  only  time  when 
a  cure  can  be  effected,  is  before  the  dis¬ 
ease  becomes  fixed,  while  yet  it  is  only 
an  inflammation  of  the  joint.  This  will 
be  indicated  by  tenderness,  pain,  heat, 
etc.,  and  cooling  appliances,  such  as  cold 
water,  soap  and  camphor,  with  a  little 
laudanum,  etc.,  may  be  used,  giving  en¬ 
tire  rest,  with  green  food  or  roots.  Fol¬ 
low  this  by  some  convenient  prepara¬ 
tion  of  iodine,  like  an  ointment  of  iodide 
of  lead  and  lard,  or  an  ointment  of  bin- 
iodide  of  mercury — either  of  which  may 
be  had  of  any  good  apothecary.  Rub  in 
the  ointment  well,  and  follow  up  the 
treatment  for  several  weeks,  not  working  the 
animal.  In  case  there  is  a  considerable  swel¬ 
ling,  though  not  yet  firm  bone,  it  is  worth 
while  to  try  blistering  with  cerate  of  cantharides, 
continuing  at  intervals  the  use  of  the  iodine,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  promote  the  absorption  of 
the  swelling.  Or  a  treatment  may  be  follow¬ 
ed  similar  to  that  suggested  for  spavin  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Agriculturist,  page  94. 

The  engravings  which  we  present,  show,  in 
fig.  1,  the  bones  of  the  leg  from  the  hock  down, 
in  a  condition  of  health, 
and,  in  fig.  3,  the  hoof  and 
pastern  joint  affected  by  a 
very  severe  ring-bone.  This 
is  taken  from  a  specimen  at 
the  N.  Y.  College  of  Vet¬ 
erinary  Surgeons,  Lexing¬ 
ton  Avenue,  in  which  the 
enlargement  of  the  bone 
was  so  great,  that  it  grew 
Fig.  3. — RING-BONE,  from  each  side  around  out¬ 
side  the  great  flexor  tendon,  forming  a  ring 
through  which  it  passed.  Ring-bone  usually 
manifests  itself  by  a  hard  swelling  upon  the  top 
of  the  joint,  but  the  osseous  tumor  may  appear 
most  prominent  on  any  of  the  affected  parts. 
- - — - -  »■  •  - 

Musk-rat  Traps. 

Whoever  has  undertaken  to  maintain  the  tide¬ 
water  embankments  described  in  the  present 
volume  of  the  Agriculturist,  pages  57  and  93,  for 
shutting  out  the  sea  from  meadows,  or  whoever 
for  any  purpose  keeps  up  dams  or  embank¬ 
ments,  must  have  been  greatly  annoyed  by  that 
most  persevering,  industrious  and  shy  animal, 
the  musk-rat.  He  is  considered  very  hard  to 


Fig.  1. — MUSK-RAT  TRAP. 

trap,  as  he  cunningly  avoids  any  thing  suspicious, 
and,  except  in  the  winter,  will  not  touch  bait  of 
any  kind,  unless  very  rarely.  The  holes  and 
works  of  the  musk-rat  are  the  chief  obstacle 
the  tide-water  farmer  has  to  contend  with,  who 
attempts  to  shut  out  the  sea  and  reclaim  for 
cultivation  what  are  known  as  salt  meadows. 

P.  M.  Griswold,  of  New  Haven  Co.,  Conn., 
writes;  “The  best  trap  for  musk-rats  that  I 
know  of,  and  one  that  is  used  quite  extensively 
here,  is  thus  made;  A  box  is  made  8  x  10  inches 
in  the  clear,  and  3  feet  long  (fig.  1) ;  two  gates  are 


Fig.  3. 


made  to  fit  it  as  shown  in  fig.  3.  The  holes  for 
the  gates  are  placed  1  inch  from  the  top  and  3 
inches  from  the  end.  Each 
gate  is  made  in  the  following 
manner :  take  a  piece  of  hard 
wood  1  inch  square,  long  enough 
to  cut  a  shoulder  on  each  end, 
and  let  them  play  easily  in  the 
holes  in  the  box.  Then  take 
wire  'Is  inch  diameter,  cut  it  in  pieces  two  inches 
longer  than  the  box  is  deep,  and  insert  these  in 
the  hard  wood  piece,  as  shown ;  then  weave  fine 
wire  across  them  3  inches  from  the  bottom,  to 
keep  from  spreading,  and  when  the  gates  are 
ready,  put  the  box  together.  The  gates  hang¬ 
ing  so  that  any  animal  going  in  will  lift  them, 
and  when  in,  they  will  drop  and  secure  him  a 
prisoner.  When  done,  place  the  trap  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  where  musk-rats  live.  The  water  must  be 
deep  enough  to  cover  the  box  6  inches  or  more. 
Put  a  stone  upon  it  to  keep  it 
down ;  drive  stakes  each  way 
from  the  box  at  each  end,  to 
keep  the  rats  from  going  past, 
and  to  lead  them  towards  it ; 
set  a  board  up  across  upon 
each  end  of  the  box  to  keep 
them  from  climbing  over,  and  they  will  dive 
and  swim  into  the  trap,  and  will  soon  drown. 
I  caught  three  at  a  time  in  a  trap  like  this.” 

We  find  that  our  friend  F.,  whose  trout  ponds 
we  described  some  months  since,  uses  similar 
traps.  They  are  made  of  sheet  iron,  the 
gates  being  a  little  different,  as  shown  in  fig.  3. 
In  summer  they  are  set  as  above  described,  with¬ 
out  bait,  but  in  winter  they  are  baited  with 
parsnips  and  sunk  through  the  ice  or  in  open 
places  in  deeper  water,  with  cords  attached 
with  which  to  lower  them  and  haul  them  up. 


Fig.  3. 


The  Sun  Dial— Use  and  Ornament. 

Good  watches  and  clocks  are  common  no\V- 
a-days,  and  there  is  no  longer  the  use  for  sun 
dials  and  noon  marks,  which  existed  only  a 
few  years  ago.  Nevertheless,  on  farms  a  few 
miles  from  villages  and  town  clocks,  how  often 
does  it  happen  that  the  time  is  lost  except  as 
we  depend  upon  the  sun  for  it  ?  At  such  times 
a  sun  dial  is  a  real  convenience,  if  it  be  large 
enough  to  give  tolerably  accurate  time.  Sun 
dials  are  always  interesting,  and  may  be  made 
ornamental,  and  are  certainly  very  appropriate 
ornaments  to  private 
or  public  grounds.  In 
those  of  the  ordinary 
form  the  gnomon  or 
style  which  casts  the 
shadow,  is  a  right 
angle  triangle,  set 
with  the  long  side  up, 
to  make  the  shadow.  - 
This  long  side  should  J 
point  directly  toward 
the  north  pole.  So 
that  the  north  star, 
provided  it  could 
cast  a  visible  shadow, 

(and  indicated  the  ex¬ 
act  north,)  would  cast 
none.  To  do  this, 
the  angle  of  elevation 
must  be  the  same  as 
the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  it  must  be  set 
pointing  due  north.  A  correspondent  sends 
us  a  pasteboard  model,  of  a  sun  dial  with 
a  butterfly  for  the  gnomon,  or  style  which  casts 
the  shadow,  as  a  sample  of  the  pretty  and  fanci- 
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fill  devices  wliicli  may  be  used.  He  desciibes 
also  the  mamier  in  which  he  made  his  gnomon 
of  iron,  and  taking"  a  piece  of  marble  for  the 
dial  plate,  and  a  sliort  iron  column,  whicli  was 
the  body  of  a  stove,  for  the  standard,  constructed 
a  sun  dial  whicli,  with  a  little  paint,  was  made 
cprite  ornamental.  For  a  simple  noon  mark, 
one  of  the  best  gnomons  is  a  flag  pole,  not  very 
high,  set  so  that  the  shadow  will  fall  at  noon 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  a  walk,  upon  a  row  of 
small  Avhile  stones,  perhaps.  Any  such  pole  or 
tall  staff  offers  another  means  of  telling  when 
it  is  noon,  namely,  by  the  sliortncss  oi  the  shad¬ 
ow,  for  it  is  shortest  when  the  sun  is  highest, 
and  he  is  highest  when  he  passes  the  meridian — 
which  is  noon. 

Turnips— Kinds  and  Culture. 

juike  peas,  turnips  can  not  endure  the  heat  of 
our  summers.  Thej"  survive,  but  do  not  do  well, 
the  crops  being  cork}'  and  light,  they  are  there¬ 
fore  sown  late  in  the  season,  so  that  the  roots 
shall  fill  out  and  mature  in  the  cool  weather  of 
the  autumn.  Those  sown  early  for  the  table, 
so  that  they  may  mature  sufflciently  for  use  be¬ 
fore  July,  do  well  also.  The  usual  time  for 
sowing  turnips  for  the  main  crop  is  after  the 
last  of  July,  and  before  the  middle  of  August. 
Those  sown  very  late,  that  is,  after  the  first 
week  in  August,  should  not  be  risked  on  any 
but  warm,  light,  and  rich  ground,  not  over 
moist.  In  some  of  the  elevated  counties  of 
Central  ISTew  York,  where  the  land  is  heavy  and 
hard,  turnips  must  be  sown  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  June  or  first  of  July,  to  make  a  crop, 
but  such  locations  are  the  exception. 

The  soil  for  turnips  should  be  mellow  and 
well  enriched,  but  not  with  rank  manure.  It  is 
best  if  the  soil  is  deep,  but  deep  plowing  for  the 
crop,  without  previous  deep  culture,  is  not  the 
thing.  However,  any  good  4-inch  soil,  not 
choked  with  weeds,  will  give  fixir  returns.  The 
best  flavored  turnips  for  the  table  are  produced 
on  light,  sandy  loams  in  good  heart,  but  in 
xvhich  the  mamu'e  has  disappeared  from  sight. 

For  field  culture,  when  the  crop  is  to  be 
marketed  for  table  use,  the  Golden-ball,  Snow¬ 
ball,  and  Purple-top  Strap-leaved,  are  among 
the  very  best,  yielding  well  and  being  excel¬ 
lent  for  the  table,  and  good  keepers,  the  seeds 
may  be  had  of  most  seedsmen,  as  they  are  old 
standard  varieties.  One  pound  of  seed  to  the 
acre  is  the  rule,  but  much  less  will  do  if  the 
drill  be  properly  set,  or  if  it  be  mixed  with 
sand  or  earth,  so  that  the  xvhole  field  may  be 
evenly  sown  broadcast.  It  is  best  to  sow  in 
drills,  20  inches  apart,  and  to  thin  with  the  hoe 
to  the  breadth  of  the  hoe  blade  apart.  Thus 
the  ground  maybe  kept  clean,  and  while  a  much 
better  crop  is  gained,  the  soil  has  most  of  the 
benefits  of  a  summer  fallow. 

Ruta-ha^an,  or  Swedish  turnips  may  be  sown 
as  late  as  the  first  week  in  July,  and  upon  land 
in  good  tilth,  give  good  crops.  If  the  soil  is 
shallow,  turn  the  furrows  together  in  pairs,  and 
sow  on  the  top  of  the  ridges,  covering  the  seed 
a  little  deeper  than  if  sown  on  the  flat.  Wet 
land  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  ru- 
ta-baga  needs  a  richer  soil  than  Is  necessary  for 
the  English  turnips,  and  has  a  much  heavier, 
firmer,  and  more  nutritious  flesh.  Late  sown 
crops  are  smaller,  for  the  roots  do  not  get  so 
large,  as  thej  must  be  harvested  before  they  got 
their  growth,  nevertheless,  they  are  better  for 
the  table,  and  find  a  readier  market  than  if  very 
large.  The  chief  value  of  bath  these  crops, 
however,  is  for  affording  succulent  fodder  for 


stock  during  the  winter.  The  turnips  being 
consumed  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter,  and 
the  ruta-bagas  toward  spring.  Tiie  best  kinds 
of  ruta-bagas  to  sow  are,  perhaps,  Skirving’s 
Purple-top,  a  yellow  fleshed  variety,  and  the 
Purple-top  White,  which  has  white  flesh.  Sow 
in  drills  like  turnips,  20  to  24  inches  apart,  and 
thin  to  10  inehes  apart  early  in  the  season,  but 
later  let  them  stand  a  little  closer. 

For  our  own  use,  we  prefer  ruta-bagas  to  tur¬ 
nips  for  every  purpose,  and  would  sow  them 
upon  all  land  that  we  can  get  in  order  in  time, 
but  they  require  so  long  a  season  that  it  is  rare¬ 
ly  possible  to  use  them  as  a  second  crop,  even 
in  the  garden.  The  turnips,  therefore,  have  to 
be  used  generally  after  or  among  other  crops, 
to  follow  and  take  possession  of  the  soil.  Ru¬ 
ta-bagas  may  bo  drilled  in  between  the  rows  of 
onions  and  take  possession,  when  they  are  hai"- 
vested  in  August  or  September,  but  even  for 
this,  turnips  are  better.  Turnips  may  be  sown 
among  corn,  and  the  seed  hoed  in  at  the  last 
hoeing,  they  follow  early  potatoes  well,  and  do 
well  after  winter  grain.  They  ought  seldom  to 
be  allowed  to  occupy  land  upon  which  late 
cabbages  would  grow  profitably,  unless  the  la¬ 
bor  which  cabbages  xvould  require  prevent  their 
cultivation,  for  we  know  no  crop  which,  on 
soil  adapted  to  it,  will  produce  more  food. 


Raise  Your  Own  Clover  Seed. 


“  Raise  your  own  clover  seed  and  sow  it  with 
an  unsparing  hand,”  like  nearly  all  agricultural 
precepts,  needs  qualification.  On  a  xvheat  farm 
it  is  not  easy  to  grow  too  much  clover,  provided 
it  is  all  consumed  on  the  fixrm,  or  plowed  in  as 
a  green  manure ;  but  it  is  quite  easy  to  raise  too 
much  clover  seed.  Clover  is,  perhaps,  all  things 
considered,  the  best  renomting  crop  that  can  be 
grown  on  a  wheat  farm.  Like  peas  and  beans, 
clover  is  a  leguminous  plant,  and  draxvs  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  ammonia  from  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  while  its  deep  roots  penetrate  the 
subsoil  and  bring  up  potash  and  other  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  plant-food.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to 
our  climate,  and  as  yet  “clover  sickness,”  which 
is  so  troublesome  on  the  light  soils  of  England, 
is  known  in  but  few  localities  in  this  country. 

'Whether  it  is  best  for  farmers  to  raise  their  own 
seed  is  a  question  which  deserves  consideration. 
"We  have  urged  them  to  do  so  because  we 
think  they  will  be  more  likely  to  sow  more  if 
they  have  plenty  of  seed  of  their  own,  than  if 
they  have  to  purchase.  But  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  main  object  of  sowing  so  much 
clover  is  to  enrich  the  land,  and  it  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  true  that  letting  clover  go  to  seed  changes 
it  from  a  renovating  to  an  exhausting  crop. 

John  .lohnston,  in  a  letternow  before  us,  says 
he  has  frequently  sold  from  $700  to  .flOOOxvorth 
and  over  of  clover  seed,  in  a  year.  He  thinks 
it  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  a  farmer  can 
grow,  but  he  adds,  “  I  have  known  a  crop  of 
clover  seed  exhaust  the  land  more  than  a  crop 
of  xvheat.”  The  conclusion  is  this:  Clover  is 
a  great  renovating  crop  when  grown  for  hay, 
for  pasture,  or  for  plowing  under,  and  should 
consequently  be  sown  liberally.  On  the  other 
hand,  raising  seed  is  highly  profitable,  but  some¬ 
what  exhausting  to  the  land.  Raise  clover  seed, 
hut  use  the  money  obtained  from  its  sale  to  enrich 
the  land.  A  bushel  of  clover  seed  will  usually 
buy  six  or  eight  bushels  of  peas  or  beans,  and 
these  fed  to  stock  on  the  farm  xvill  restore  to  the 
soil,  in  the  form  of  m.anure,  six  or  eight  times 
as  much  plant-food  as  the  crop  of  clover  seed 
removed.  Do  not  try  to  cheat  the  soil.  Do 


not  induce  it  to  give  you  a  good  crop  of  clover 
seed,  and  then  refuse  it  a  share  in  the  profits. 

In  raising  clover  seed,  cut  the  first  crop  early — 
say  in  this  latitude,  the  first  or  second  week  of 
June.  It  is  also  important  that  the  first  crop 
should  be  mown  as  evenly  as  possible  that  tlie 
plants  may  start  equally,  and  the  future  crop  of 
seed  ripen  all  at  the  same  time.  It  is  desirable 
to  get  the  seed  early,  say  the  first  or  second 
"week  in  September.  Occasionally  a  large  crop 
will  ripen  in  October ;  but  at  that  season  the 
weather  is  usually  unpropitious,and  a  lai'ge  num¬ 
ber  of  the  heads  when  ripe  are  apt  to  drop  off  in 
wet  weather,  both  before  and  after  they  are  cut. 
A  large  growth  of  foliage  is  sometimes  obtained 
by  sowing  gypsum  on  the  clover  after  the  hay 
crop  is  removed,  but  in  a  cool,  groxying  sea¬ 
son,  the  seed  in  this  case  is  apt  to  ripen  ixoorly. 

The  largest  crops  are  obtained,  other  things 
being  equal,  from  laud  seeded  with  nothing  but 
clover — and  in  this  case  the  seed  should  be  sown 
pretty  thickly,  s.ay  six  or  eight  quarts  per  acre. 
This  thick  seeding  has  a  double  advantage : 
You  get  a  finer  quality  of  clover  hay,  and  the 
plants  being  thick  on  tlie  ground  the  crop  is  not 
so  apt  to  lodge,  and  can  be  mown  more  evenly. 
Six  bushels  per  acre  is  sometimes  grown  on 
good  land  when  clover  alone  is  sown,  but  three 
or  foixr  bushels  is  a  full  average.  The  expense 
of  growing,  harvesting,  and  hulling  is  very  lit¬ 
tle,  and  the  seed  is  practically  nearly  all  profit. 

Let  not  the  farmer  who  neglects  and  starves 
his  land  think  that  he  can  get  rich  by  growing 
clover  seed.  The  profits  are  not  for  him.  There 
is  no  better  indication  of  good  land  and  good 
treatment  than  luxuriant  crops  of  clover.  The 
land  that  will  produce  good  clover  will  produce 
^ood  wheat  or  other  grain — and  the  negligent 
farmer  deserves  neither  one  nor  the  other.  Let 
him  give  the  soil  good  tillage  and  liberal  treat¬ 
ment,  and  it  will  prove  grateful,  but  if  he  starves 
the  soil  the  soil  will  starve  him. 


Cows  Long  in  Stripping. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 

Doubtless  the  fault  is  more  with  the  milker 
than  with  the  cows — they  will  learn  bad  hab¬ 
its,  but  usually  need  to  be  taught  them.  If 
they  are  properly  milked— so  as  not  to  give 
them  discomfort — they  seem  to  enjoy  the  oper¬ 
ation,  and  usually  part  with  their  milk  freely. 

I  keep  ten  cows,  and  always  do  the  milking  ; 
raised  them  all,  besides  some  that  have  been  sold 
—have  bought  but  one  in  ten  years,  and  got 
cheated  in  the  operation — and  have  never  had 
a  kicking  cow,  a  “  stripping  ”  cow,  or  a  cow 
with  sore  teats.  Now  let  me  prescribe  for  Mr. 
B.  Always  milk  with  clean  hands ;  and  if  your 
hands  are  hard -and  rough,  keep  a  cup  of  grease 
— goose  or  hen’s  oil,  lard  or  fresh  butter  is 
good— at  the  stable,  and  once  a  day,  before 
milking,  rubalittle  on  the  inside  of  your  hands— 
just  enough  to  make  them  feel  smooth.  Some  of 
this  xvill  adhere  to  the  teats  and  prevent  sores 
and  cracks,  and  all  together  xvill  make  smooth 
work.  Rough  hands  arc  a  “nuisance”  to  a 
coxv’s  teat,  and  xvill  prove  a  nuisance  to  the 
milker,  in  “long  stripping.”  At  the  time  of 
milking,  take  a  small  pail,  xvhich  is  the  most  con¬ 
venient,  xvith  a  little  water  in  it,  and  a  sponge 
about  txvo-thirds  as  large  as  your  fist,  or  a  xvoolen 
r.ag  xvill  ansxver,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
after  sitting  down  to  the  cow,  is  to  xvash  the  bag 
after  this  manner,  squeeze  the  sponge  a  little 
so  that  the  water  xvill  not  drip  from  it,  and  rub 
the  bag  all  ox'er,  teats  and  all — keeping  the  milk 
pail  out  of  the  way,  of  course ;  this  xvill  insure 
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cleanliness,  is  grateful  to  the  cow,  and  will  pro¬ 
mote  the  flow  of  milk.  Now  begin  to  milk,  not 
with  a  short,  quick,  jerking  motion,  which  is 
very  unpleasant  to  the  cow,  and  helps  to  form 
the  habit,  but  Avith  a  steady, 
and  with  sufficient  pressure  of 
the  teats,  with  a  slight  downward 
pull,  to  expel  all  the  milk  every 
time;  don’t  let  half  of  the  milk  that 
you  have  drawn  into  the  teats  fly 
back  into  the  bag,  but  force  it  all 
into  tlie  pail.  Milk  the  teats  j^ou 
first  start  with  clean,  or  as  long  as 
the  milk  Avill  flow  from  both;  but 
if  they  do  not  milk  even,  leave  the 
unflnished  one  and  milk  the  other 
two ;  then  go  back  to  the  first,  and 
finally  milk  the  unfinished  ones  to¬ 
gether.  Never  milk  with  one  hand, 
hut  manipulate  the  bag  Avith  both 
hands,  even  if  you  do  not  get  milk 
with  but  one  hand.  Strip  the  bag 
perfectly  clean.  During  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  milking,  and  Avhen  the  bag 
is  partly  emptied  and  becomes 
somewhat  pliable,  let  the  hands 
Avork  well  up  on  to  or  against  the 
bag,  this  will  keep  up  the  flow  of 
milk  until  the  bag  is  emptied,  and 
“stripping”  Avill  not  be  a  “nui¬ 
sance.”  Milk  fast,  but  not  in  such 
manner  as  to  cause  uneasiness  to 
the  COAV ;  if  you  do,  you  Avill  teach 
her  the  habit,  and  you  Avill  have 
to  “strip.”  A  fair  milker  should 
be  milked  clean  in  five  minutes,  if 
she  gives  a  good  mess  of  milk.  A 
stead}’’,  even  motion,  filling  the  teat 
v}ith  milk  at  every  pressure  of  the 
hands,  is  the  most  rapid  Avay  of 
milking,  and  the  most  agreeable  to 
the  coxD.  Treat  your  coav  with  per¬ 
fect  kindness,  speak  to  her  as  you 
Avould  to  a  child,  and  Avheu  milking  let 
that  be  the  only  business  on  hand.  Try  the 
above  and  see  hoAV  it  Avorks.  I  practice  Avhat 
I  preach.  J.  L.  R.,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 


Pasture  Grasses  for  the  Southern  States. 


is  no  doubt  that  it  has  a  A'alue  as  a  pasture  grass, 
in  the  South,  and  though  it  Avould  be  of  little  use 
Avhere  better  grass  Avill  grow,  it  has  a  tenacity 
of  life  that  enables  it  to  endure  hot  summers, 


Fig.  1.  SCnP.ADEU  S  BROMUS. 

and  to  flourish  in  sterile  soils — qualities  that 
also  render  it,  when  uncontrolled,  a  troublesome 
intruder.  To  answer  several  letters,  Av^e  give  a 
figure  and  description  of  it.  The  most  striking 
thing  about  Bermuda  grass,  is  its  strong  stems 
or  runners,  Avhich  e.xtend  upon  or  just  beloAV 
the  surface  in  every  direction,  and  are  often  four 


up  stems  which  bear  the  foliage  and  flowers. 
These  upright  stems  are  slender,  and  the  leaves 
are  narrow  and  delicate,  but  they  are  produced 
in  such  abundance  as  to  make  a  dense  turf. 

The  small  flowers  are  produced  in 
spikes  Avhich  radiate  from  the  top  of 
the  stem.  In  its  manner  of  flower¬ 
ing,  it  resembles  the  common  Fin¬ 
ger,  or  Crab-grass,  though  the  floAV- 
ers  of  the  tAvo  differ  very  much  in 
structure;  but  this  is  a  point  only  of 
interest  to  botanists.  In  its  strong 
prostrate  stem,  and  the  readiness 
Avith  which  each  joint  aauII  become 
a  plant,  this  grass  bears  a  strong  re¬ 
semblance  to  Couch-grass  (ynWrwm 
repens),  and  these  are  qualities  Avhich 
at  once  adapt  it  to  form  a  turf  Avith 
great  rapidity,  and  also  render  it 
very  difficult  to  exterminate  Avhen 
it  is  once  established.  The  seed  is 
not  doAvn  in  our  catalogues,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  produces  seed  as  a 
general  thing.  Plants  that  are  so 
abundantly  provided  Avith  other 
means  for  multiplying  themselves 
are  usually  shy  about  seed  bearing. 
As  every  joint  of  the  prostrate  stem 
Avill  make  a  plant,  cuttings  of  it 
are  used  to  form  a  pasture  or  lavA'n. 
The  plant  may  be  chopped  up  and 
the  pieces  scattered  broadcast,  and 
then  rolled,  or  sets  made  by  di¬ 
viding  a  plant  may  be  put  in  hills. 

It  is  sufficiently  hardy  in  most 
Southern  localities  to  give  grazing 
during  the  winter,  and  though  it 
Avill  groAV  Avhere  more  valuable 
grasses  will  not,  it  flourishes  much 
better  on  fertile  soils,  where  it  even 
becomes  large  enough  to  cut  for 
making  into  ha}^  It  should  be 
carefully  kept  from  spreading  into 
cultivated  fields,  as  it  is  difficult  to  extirpate. 

Schrader’s  Bromus. — Bromvs  Schraderi.  {?) 
— This  grass  is  the  Brome  de  Schrade  of  the 
French,  and  the  agricultural  journals  of  that 
people  seem  to  be  as  Avild  over  it  as  if  they  had 
found  a  new  Chinese  yam.  We  notice  that 
they  have  dropped  the  name  of  “  Rescue,”  under 
Avhich  it  went  a  feAV  years  ago,  and  noAV  desig¬ 
nate  it  as  Brome  de  Schrade.  Just  Avhat  this 
grass  is,  we  Avill  not  attempt  to  determine  until 
AV’e  have  groAvn  some  specimens,  but  Ave  have 
suspicions  regarding  its  botanical  character.  If 
it  is  the  old  Rescue  grass,  the  name  first  given 
it  in  Europe,  it  is  uiiAVorthy  of  consideration, 
but  if,  as  is  now  claimed,  it  is  what  Avas  former¬ 
ly  called  Ceratochloa  breviaristata,  from  the  N. 
W.  coast,  it  may  possess  value  and  be  worthy 
of  trial.  In  France,  it  is  stated  that  its  excel¬ 
lence  as  a  pasture  grass,  its  productiveness,  its 
endurance  of  cold,  and  its  everything  wonder¬ 
ful,  will  completely  revolutionize  their  agricul¬ 
ture.  But  they  are  great  on  revolutions  in 
France,  and  Ave  content  ourselves  Avith  calling 
the  attention  of  Southern  agriculturists  to  these 
statements,  and  suggest  that  this  grass  is,  if  half 
the  foreign  talk  be  true,  worthy  of  trial  by  them. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  none 
of  the  species  of  Bromus,  have,  as  yet,  been  fa¬ 
vorably  decided  upon  by  a  jury  of  intelligent 
cows,  and  if  this  one  should  be  found  to  their 
taste,  it  Avill  be  an  exception.  Of  course,  cat¬ 
tle  will  eat  the  different  species  of  Bromus,  but 
they  do  not  afford  a  very  nutritious  food,  and 
they  prefer  other  when  it  can  be  had.  Both 
figures  are  given  of  about  half  the  natural  size^ 


One  great  cause  of  the  running  doAvn  of 
Southern  lands  has  been  the  Avant  of  suitable 
grasses  for  both  hay  and  pasturage.  Noav  that 
the  system  of  husbandry  Avill  be  in  a  great 
measure  modified  from  that  of  former  years,  the 
question,  Avhat  are  suitable  grasses,  will  be¬ 
come  a  still  more  important  one.  We  give  a 
brief  account  and  figures  of  two  that  are  noAV  at¬ 
tracting  attention  as  valuable  pasture  grasses. 

The  Bermuda  Grass. — {Cynodon  Bactylon.) 
—Our  first  acquaintance  with  this  grass  was 
made  in  Texas.  After  traveling  all  day  over  a 
prairie  on  which  the  verdure  was  bi*OAvned  in  a 
September  sun,  we  stopped  at  a  planter’s  ranch 
and  found  his 
front  yard  cloth¬ 
ed  Avith  its  turf, 
the  freshness  of 
which  was  in 
marked  contrast 
with  the  scorch¬ 
ed  aspect  of  oth¬ 
er  plants.  Since 
then  we  have 
seen  it  in  other 


Fig.  2. — BERMUDA  GRASS. 


Southern  States,  regarded  as  a  Aveed  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed  rather  than  as  a  plant  to  be  cultivated.  There 


or  five  feet  long.  At  intervals  of 
inches,  this  stem  throws  down  roots, 


about  two 
and  sends 
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THE  EMIGRANT  SHIP  IN  NEW -  YORK  HARBOR.  —  Drawn  by  GranvUle  Perkins  for  the  American  Ayriculturlst. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  in  the 
world,  and  one  of  especial  concern  to  American 
farmers,  is  that  of  which  w'e  present  the  above 
Ijeautiful  engraving.  The  picture  was  taken  at 
our  request  by  one  of  our  favorite  marine  artists, 
and  presents  a  scene  which  may  be  witnessed 
almost  every  day  in  the  year  from  the  wharves 
or  from  the  Battery,  or  from  any  point  giving  a 
view  of  the  upper  harbor  of  New  York.  A 
large  sailing  ship  has  arrived  crowded  with  its 
living  freight  of  emigrants  all  anxious  to  place 
their  feet  upon  the  shore  of  their  adopted 
country.  The  bay  is  very  beautiful,  wnth  its 
green  shores  enlivened  by  the  country  seats  of 
the  wealthy,  and  sprinkled  witli  a  score  of  vil¬ 
lages  with  church  spires  showing  on  every  hand 
above  the  tree  tops  ;  it  is  interesting  from  num¬ 
erous  fortifications,  whose  great  guns  command 
every  part  of  the  channel  for  miles  before  reach¬ 
ing  tlic  city,  and  it  is  always  enlivened  by  the 
foreign  sliipping,  coasting  crafts  and  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  passenger  steamers,  and  tug-boats.  No 
one  is  ever  disappointed  with  the  first  view  of 
the  new  world  who  enters  at  this  port.  So  the 
immigrants  are  usually  cheerful  and  happy. 

At  the  present  time  when  a  ship  arrives  it  is 
boarded  by  health  offleers  some  twelve  miles  be- 
a  low  the  city,  and  if  any  contagious  disease  is 


found,  the  ship  with  its  passengers  is  detained  in 
quarantine ;  otherwise  it  comes  directly  up  to  its 
anchorage  near  the  city.  The  emigrants  were 
formerly  the  prey  of  keepers  of  boarding-houses 
and  all  kinds  of  villains.  Now  no  one  is  allow¬ 
ed  to  communicate  with  them,  except  perhaps 
relations  of  known  respectable  character. 

The  Commissioners  of  Emigration  are  offleers 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  They  occupy  Castle 
Garden,  an  old  round  casemated  fort,  situated 
on  one  side  of  “The  Battery,”  a  park,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  city.  It  is  covered 
by  an  immense  tent-shaped  roof.  The  emi¬ 
grants  are  brought  here  with  their  baggage,  up¬ 
on  a  barge,  or  the  small  steamer,  which  is  seen  in 
the  picture,  and  after  being  registered,  they 
are  furnished  transportation  tickets,  at  the 
lowest  prices,  to  any  part  of  the  country 
to  which  they  wish  to  go  ;  their  money 
is  exchanged  at  Wall-street  rates  as  reported 
hourly,  and  they  have  opportunity  to  buy 
bread,  milk,  and  other  simple  food.  Here 
too,  before  any  are  allowed  to  go  out  or  to  see 
anybody  from  outside  the  building,  they  are  ad¬ 
dressed  in  their  own  language,  and  told  the 
dangers  they  run  in  the  city,  and  by  the  way, 
from  all  sorts  of  bad  persons.  Those  who  are 
sick,  moneyless,  or  detained  from  any  cause,  are 


taken  care  of;  the  rest  are  forwarded  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  whichever  point  they  wish  to  go. 
It  is  chiefly  those  of  intolerable  stupidity  who 
are  very  badly  victimized  after  leaving  Castle 
Garden.  Sometimes  great  numbers  arrive  in  a 
single  day,  as  for  instance  on  Monday,  May  28, 
the  arrivals  were  4,500,  which  indeed  was  the 
largest  number  that  ever  came  in  in  one  day. 

Last  year  about  200,031  arrived  in  all ;  129,021 
being  from  British,and  67,000  from  German  ports. 
The  destination  of  these  peoifle  was  as  follows  : 
To  the  Eastern  States,  13,511 ;  Middle  States, 
129,141 ;  Southern  States,  3,419 ;  Western  States, 
51,054 ;  Pacific  States,  Mexico  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  1,000,  and  to  the  British  Provinces,  1,534. 
The  influx  at  the  present  time  is  much  larger ; 
so  far  this  year  more  than  double  that  of  the 
same  months  last  year ;  40,300  came  in  May. 

These  strong  muscles  and  willing  hearts  are 
greatly  needed  to  subdue  our  soil  and  to  carry 
on  our  improvements  in  agriculture,  road  and 
railroad  building,  etc.,  etc.,  and  these  people,  in 
the  hard  laborious  life  which  they  lead,  are 
making  for  themselves  and  for  their  children 
homes  and  a  country.  Let  Americans,  native 
or  naturalized,  so  meet  them  with  fairness  and 
honorable  conduct,  that  they  will  soon  become 
intelligent,  respectable  and  worthy  citizens. 
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Our  Native  Violets. 


We  have  growing  wild  in  the  Northern  States, 
some  seventeen  species  of  Violet,  and  it  is  very 
seldom  that  we  see  one  of  them  in  cultivation. 
Perhaps  their  general  lack  of  fragrance  has 
something  to  do  with  this  neglect.  We  are  so 
accustomed  to  associate  the  delightful 
odor  of  the  European  species  with  the 
name  of  Violet,  that  there  is  a  feeling 
of  disappointment  when  we  find  ours 
scentless.  Still  we  have  several  spe¬ 
cies  which  are  really  pretty,  and  would 
no  doubt  repay  the  trouble  of  any  one 
who  should  endeavor  to  improve  them 
by  careful  cultivation  and  selection. 

Some  of  them  show  a  disposition  to 
sport  in  color,  in  the  wild  state,  and 
it  is  not  rare  to  find  white  fiowered 
specimens  of  several  of  our  blue  flow¬ 
ered  species.  The  Bird-foot  Violet 
{Viola  pedata\  is  our  showiest  wild 
species,  and  quite  handsome  enough 
to  merit  a  place  in  the  garden.  It  has 
delicately  cut,  clean  foliage,  and  very 
large  flowers,  which  stand  up  well 
above  the  leaves,  and  have  a  fine  lilac 
purple  color.  Occasionally  a  remark¬ 
able  natural  sport  is  found,  in  which 
the  two  upper  petals  are  of  a  deep 
rich  purple,  and  of  the  velvety  texture 
of  the  Pansy.  We  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  W.  W.  Denslow,  of  this  city,  for 
the  specimen  from  which  our  engrav¬ 
ing  is  taken.  This  was  found  upon 
the  upper  end  of  Manhattan  Island, 
and  some  years  ago  we  had  a  similar 
one  li’om  near  Baltimore.  On  one  of 
the  flowers,  the  side  petals  were  par¬ 
tially  marked  with  the  same  dark 
color,  and  no  doubt  cultivation  w'ould 
develope  flowers  which  would  be  vel¬ 
vety  throughout.  Mr.  D.  also  finds  a 
white  variety.  This  species,  which  is  a  quite 
hardy  perennial,  grows  naturally  in  poor  soils, 
and  when  transferred  to  the  garden  should  have 
a  light  sandy  spot,  where  there  is  a  partial  shade. 
- '  - - 

Slugs  and  Snails. 


is  propably  the  European  Limax  cinereus.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  dry  time  they  hide  in  the  earth,  but  when 
there  is  the  proper  amount  of  moisture  present, 
they  come  out  to  feed.  In  some  parts  of  France, 
where  slugs  are  troublesome,  ducks  are  kept  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  them.  These  birds 
are  said  to  be  so  fond  of  slugs  that  they  will 


Slugs  and  snails  are  so  much  alike,  as  far  as 
the  animal  is  concerned,  that  the  suail  may  be 
considered  as  a  slug  with  a  shell,  and  a  slug  as 
a  snail  without  a 
shell,  or  one  so 
small,  rudimen¬ 
tary,  and  hidden  !•— slug. 

from  sight,  that  it  usually  escapes  notice.  Both 
animals  move  in  a  slimy  track  by  means  of  their 
contractile  foot;  both  have  four  tentacles  or 
“horns,”  capable  of  extension  and  retraction, 
in  front  of  the  head,  and  both  produce  their 
young  from  eggs. — Slugs  are  a  great  pest  to 
the  European  gardener,  and  sometimes  to 
us.  Being  unprotected  by  a  shell,  their  slimy 
bodies  are  unable  to  endure  a  diy  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  the  intense  heat  of  our  summers 
prevents  their  increasing  here  as  they  do  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Still,  in  spring  they  are  often  destructive 
to  lettuce  and  early  cabbages,  and  in  a  moist 
autumn,  we  have  seen  late  cabbages  com¬ 
pletely  riddled  by  them.  They  are  also  more 
or  less  destructive  to  young  and  tender  plants 
'  generally.  The  slug  belongs  to  the  genus  imaa;, 
of  which  there  are  several  species.  Our  most 
common  one  is  only  about  an  inch  long,  but  we 
have  seen,  rarely,  a  species  4  or  5  inches  in 
length,  and  as  large  as  one’s  little  finger,  which 


BIRD-FOOT  VIOLET,  {Variety.) 

touch  no  other  food  while  any  are  to  be  found. 
Slugs  may  be  readily  trapped  by  laying  lettuce 
or  cabbage  leaves  upon  the  ground.  If  these 
be  taken  up  early  in  the  morning  great  numbers 
of  slugs  may  be  captured  and  fed  to  poultry. 
Lime-water,  tar-water,  and  diluted  gas  liquor, 
arc  all  said  to  be  efficacious  in  destroying  them. 

Snails  are  less  troublesome  with  us  than  are 
slugs.  We  have  never  known  any  of  our  many 
native  snails  to  do  any  appreciable  injury,  but 
the  European  horticulturist  finds  several  species 
that  he  counts  among  his  enemies.  One  of  the 
European  snails  has  long  been  known  in  Maine 
and  Massachusetts,  where  it  was  early  intro¬ 
duced,  and  we  were  interested  last  year  at 
discovering  it  on  Long  Island,  where  it  seemed 
completely  naturalized  in  the  vineyard  of  a 
friend.  The  increase  of  this  animal  in  our  or- 


Fig.  2. — SNAIL. 

chards  and  gardens  is  not  to  be  desired,  and  we 
give  a  figure  that  will  allow  it  to  be  recognized. 
This  is  what  has  been  called  Helix  hortensis,  but 
we  believe  that  naturalists  now  consider  it  a  va¬ 
riety  of  Helix  nemoralis.  It  is  much  brighter 
and  more  handsomely  marked  than  any  of  our  . 


common  land  snails,  and  is  easily  seen  when 
on  the  plants.  They  are  readily  picked  off  by 
hand.  Both  this  and  a  larger  species  are  eaten 
in  some  parts  of  Europe,  where  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  not  only  as  a  valuable  food  for  invalids, 
but  they  are  also  highly  prized  as  a  delicacy. 

Insects  and  Plant  Pertilization. 

SECOND  ARTICLE. 

The  Iris  flower,  illustrated  in  our  for¬ 
mer  article  upon  this  subject,  (see  May 
Agriculturist,  p.  186,)  is  only  a  strik¬ 
ing  and  well  marked  case  of  what  oc¬ 
curs  in  hundreds  of  other  blossoms. 
Admirable  as  the  adaptation  here  is 
for  fertilization  by  insect  aid,  and 
plain  as  it  is,  when  once  pointed  out, 
that  the  Iris  could  hardly  ever  seed  at 
all  unless  visited  by  bees  or  such  like 
insects,  yet  this  has  never  been  any¬ 
where  noticed  in  print  before,  that 
we  know  of.  If  this  is  the  case  with 
such  a  common  flower,  we  may  be 
sure  that  there  is  yet  very  much  to 
be  learned  about  the  relations  of 
flowers  to  insects,  and  of  insects  to 
flowers.  Many  other  flowers,  however, 
have  long  been  known  to  botanists  as 
requiring  the  aid  of  insects,  and  as 
evidently  intended  to  be  so  aided.  But 
the  question  which  abruptly  closed 
our  former  article,  still  presents  itself 
and  demands  an  answer.  Viz. :  Why 
should  insects  be  called  in  to  do  that 
which,  by  a  little  different  arrange¬ 
ment,  would  be  done  by  the  flower 
itself,  and  which  is  done  by  many 
hermaphrodite  flowers  ?  And  can  we 
believe  that  a  hermaphrodite  flower 
like  the  Iris,  was  ingeniously  construct¬ 
ed  in  this  fashion  in  order  that  the  pol¬ 
len,  however  near  by,  should  not  fall 
upon  the  stigma  of  itself,  and  then  that,  by  an 
equally  ingenious  arrangement,  a  bee  or  but¬ 
terfly  should  be  enticed  to  the  flower,  and 
made  to  do  the  work  of  carrying  the  pol¬ 
len  from  the  anther  to  the  stigma  ? 

The  solving  of  this  enigma  has  been  left  to 
our  times,  and  is  one  of  the  capital  hits  of  that 
sagacious  investigator,  Mr.  Charles  Darwin. 
The  key  to  the  solution  of  the  riddle  he  found 
in  the  principle,  recognized  by  breeders,  that 
close  breeding  tends  to  sterility  and  debility, 
while  cross-breeding  among  different  individu¬ 
als  of  the  same  species  obviates  this  tendency. 
If  breeding  in-and-in  has  this  tendency, — and  it 
is  pretty  well  understood  that  it  has,  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  kingdom  and  in  the  human  race,  and  more¬ 
over,  we  could  show  upon  general  grounds  that 
it  is  what  ought  to  be  expected — then  cross¬ 
breeding  or  wide-breeding  (as  we  may  term  it) 
must  be  essential,  in  the  long  run,  to  the  per- 
lietuation  of  any  species.  Now,  this  fertiliza¬ 
tion  of  a  blossom  by  its  own  pollen  is  the  closest 
kind  of  breeding  in-and-in.  And  in  contem¬ 
plating  this,  Mr.  Darwin  was  led  to  infer  that 
even  hermaphrodite  blossoms  should  not  be 
fertilized  by  their  own  pollen,  at  least  for  gener¬ 
ation  after  generation.  Those  that  were  so 
would  be  weaker  and  less  productive  after  a 
while,  and  if  so  would  certainly  die  out  at 
length,  unless  artificially  protected,  to  make 
room  for  the  stronger  races. 

This  neatly  explains  the  whole  thing.  Wide- 
breeding,  i.  e.,  crossing  between  different  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  same  species,  is  obviously  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  many  cases  where  the  male  and 
female  blossoms  are  on  different  plants,  and  al- 
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most  as  well  where  they  are  ou  different  branch¬ 
es  of  the  same  plant,  the  action  of  . wind  and  of 
insects  being  considered.  And  it  now  becomes 
evident  that  liermaphrodite  blossoms  enjoy  a 
similar  advantage.  In  our  Iris  and  Aristolochia, 
at  least,  it  is  now  clear  enough  that  it  is  not  in¬ 
tended  that  the  iwllen  shall  reach  the  stigma 
tchich  lies  so  close. to  it,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  the  anther  and  the  stigma  of  Iris  face  away 
from  each  other:  but  the  pollen  is  intended  to 
be  applied  to  some  other  stigma  of  the  same  spe¬ 
cies;  and  that  is  the  reason  of  this  curious  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  parts,  and  why  an  insect  is 
called  in  to  do  the  work.  A  bee  can  not  take 
the  honey  from  an  Iris  flower  without  carrying 
off  on  its  rough  head  some  pollen  from  the 
anther  it  must  rub  against.  It  can  not  well 
take  the  honey  from  the  next  flower  of  the  sort 
it  flies  to  without  depositing  some  of  this  pjollen 
on  that  stigma  as  it  seeks  its  feeding  place. 

The  Dutchman’s  Pipe  never  set  any  fruit  in  our 
garden  for  25  years,  except  once,  and  then  only  a 
single  pod,  evidently  because  it  does  not  get  the 
needful  help;  for  in  its  native  haunts  in  the 
mountains  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  it  seeds 
freely.  There  some  small  insect,  probably  a 
coleopterous  bug,  that  can  enter  the  narrow  ori¬ 
fice,  doubtless  visits  it,  attracted  by  the  odor, 
and  feeds  on  the  scanty  secretion  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  flower.  It  can  hardly  fail  to  crawl 
over  one  of  the  anthers  on  its  way  out,  and  get 
its  legs  or  chest  irowdered  with  pollen.  Some 
of  this  pollen  may  be  left  on  the  stigma  of  the 
same  flower,  but  is  more  likely  to  be  deposited 
on  the  stigma  of  the  next  flower  the  insect  en¬ 
ters.  We  hope  to  show  that  this  provision  for 
cross-breeding,  which  is  so  very  complete  in 
these  two  cases,  and  in  several  others  we  have 
yet  to  mention,  is  not  confined  to  certain  extra¬ 
ordinary  instances,  but  is  so  common  in  some 
way  or  other,  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  the 
rule  among  flowers.  A.  G. 


SometHng  About  Budding, 


Were  the  horticultural  department  of  the 
Agriculturist  made  up  solely  for  accomplished 
gardeners,  we  sliould  devote  it  mainly  to  re¬ 
cording  the  progress  of  horticulture.  But  as 
it  is  for  the  people  at  large,  to  whom  as  a 
general  thing,  the  simplest  operations  of  tlic 
gardener  are  mysteries,  n'e  are  often  obliged  to 
go  back  to  first  principles,  and  treat  of  things 
which,  to  some  reader’s,  are  as  simple  as  A  B  C. 
Our  correspondence  is  a  fair  index  of  the  wants 
of  our  readers,  and  as  we  have  now  several 
letters  asking  us  to  say  something  about  bud¬ 
ding,  we  give  such  directions  as  will  enable  any 
one  to  perform  the  operation. 

Budding  consists  in  removing  a  bud  from  one 
tree  and  planting  it,  so  to  speak,  in  the  stem  of 
another.  The  things  required  are ;  buds ;  stocks, 
as  the  tree  to  be  budded  is  called  ;  a  knife ;  and 
some  tying  material. 

Buds. — Look  at  a  shoot  Avhich  has  grown 
this  year,  upon  any  fruit  tree.  When  it  ceases 
to  grow  in  length,  it  commences  to  form  buds, 
which  are  to  be  developed  and  continue  the 
growth  next  j’ear.  There  will  be  a  terminal 
bud  at  the  end  of  the  shoot,  and  others  along 
the  side,  at  the  base  of  each  leaf,  called  axillary 
bud.s.  These  last  arc  the  kind  used  in  budding, 
and  there  will  be  a  difference  in  these.  Those 
nearest  the  end  of  the  shoot  will  be  tlie  largest, 
while  those  farthest  down  will  be  very  small 
and  sometimes  hardly  perceptible.  The  shoots 
are  cut  when  the  buds  are  W'ell  formed,  the  time 
varying  with  the  kind,  and  somewhat  with  the 


season,  just  below  the  last  plump  bud.  If  the' 
buds  on  the  upper  end  of  the  shoot  appear  un¬ 
ripened,  cut  them  off;  then 
cut  away  the  leaves,  but  let 
the  leaf  stalk  remain,  and 
we  then  have  what  nursery 
men  call  a  “  stick  of  buds,” 
(fig.  1,)  which  may  be  used 
at  once,  or  kept  from  drying 
in  damp  moss,  or  other  ma¬ 
terial,  and  be  preserved  a 
week  or  two  in  a  cool  place. 

Stocks. — Budding  is  usu¬ 
ally  performed  on  3mung 
stocks.  Peaches  are  work¬ 
ed  the  first  year  from  the 
seed.  Pear,  apple,  and  other 
stocks  are  grown  one  year 
from  the  seed,  taken  up  and 
heeled-in  for  the  winter, 
and  set  out  in  the  spring  in 
nursery  rows,  and  are  usu¬ 
ally  ready  to  bud  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summer  or  autumn. 

Knife. — Any  sharp  thin 
bladed  knife  will  answer, 
where  there  is  but  little 
budding  to  be  done,  but 
for  continuous  work,  as  in  nurseries  where  buds 
are  put  in  by  thousands,  a  proper  budding  knife 
is  used,  the  form  of  which  depends  much  upon 
the  fancy  of  the  operator.  Sharp  and 
round  pointed  knives  are  made  for  the 
purpose,  with  a  thin  piece  of  ivory  or 
bone  at  the  end  of  the  handle  for  lift¬ 
ing  the  hark.  Some  rapid  operators 
lift  the  bark  with  the  knife  blade. 

Tying  Material. — Bass  bark  or  mat¬ 
ting  is  the  best  material,  though  in 
absence  of  this,  woolen  yarn,  cotton 
Avicking,  or  even  a  narroAV  strip  of 
cotton  cloth  may  serve  as  a  substitute. 

Time  for  Budding. — Stocks  can  on¬ 
ly  be  budded  Avhile  they  are  growing, 
and  the  bark  “runs”  or  parts  easily 
from  the  wood.  Plums  usually  stop  growing 
the  soonest  and  are  the  first  to  be  budded. 
The  season  for  budding  extends  from  Jul}^, 
with  the  plum,  to  September,  Avilh  the  peach,  the 
time  for  each  variety  being  modified  by  the  sea¬ 
son  and  location.  When  the  buds  are  Avell  ripen¬ 
ed  and  the  bark  lifts  easily  is  the  proper  time. 

Operating. — Kemove  a  bud  (fig.  2)  from  the 
slick  by  cutting  from  below,  inserting  the  knife 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  below 
the  bud,  and  coming  out  half  an  inch 
above,  taking  as  little  Avood  as  possible. 
The  bud  is  usually  held  between  the 
lips  Avhile  an  incision  is  made  in  the 
stock.  Select  a  smooth  place  on  the 
north  side  of  the  stock,  as  near  the 
ground  as  possible,  especially  if  bud¬ 
ding  on  the  quince  or  other  dwarfing 
stock.  Make  a  cross  cut  quite  through 
the  bark  doAvn  to  the  wood,  and  then 
a  longitudinal  one  extending  from  this 
doAvn,  as  shown  in  fig.  3.  Lift  the 
cornei’3  of  the  cut  portion  Avithout 
wounding  the  bark,  and  insert  the  bud, 
holding  it  by  means  of  the  leaf  stalk, 
and  crowd  it  Avell  doAvn  into  place. 

A  portion  of  the  bark  of  the  bud  Avill  project 
above  the  horizontal  cut,  this  must  be  cut  off 
even  Avith  the  cross  cut,  so  that  the  bark  of 
the  bud  and  that  of  the  stock  Avill  fit  nicely  to¬ 
gether,  as  in  figure  4.  The  bud  is  now  to  be 
securely  tied :  commence  winding  beloAV  the 
bud  and  bind  securely  to  exclude  air  and  rain, 


Fig.  1. 


finishing  the  Avindiiig  aboVe  the-bud,  ae  in  fig. 
5.  In  a  fortnight,  if  the  buds  appear  plump 
and  sound,  the  union  has  taken  place;  if  they 
have  shrivelled,  the  operation  may  be  repeated, 
if  not  too  late  in  the  season.  In 
p,  ,„i  about  a  month  the  tjnng  may 
removed,  but  the  buds 
should  be  looked  to  before  this, 
and  if  from  the  growth  of  the 
stock,  the  string  is  so  tight  as 
bark,  it  must  be 
. -  ■  loosened.  Some  propagators 
ahvays  remove  the  portion  of 
wood  beneath  the  bud,  Avhile 
others  leave  it  in.  Where  it 
parts  readily  from  the  bud,  it 
may  be  remoAmd,  hut  where  it 
adheres  firml}’-,  it  is  'best  to 
leave  it  in,  as  there  is  great  risk 
of  injuring  the  bud  in  trying  to 
Fig.  5.  remove  it.  Mr.  H.  Unger,  of 
Logansport,  Iiul.,  aa'Iio  Avas  formerly  engaged 
in  the  nursery  business,  sends  us  a  form  of 
budding  knife  which  he  found  so  satisfactory, 
that  he  wishes  others  to  have  the  benefit  of  it : 

“Take  a  wide  bladed  budding  knife,  and 
grind  a  bevel  on  the  point  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  long ;  this  prepares  the  knife  for  the  opera¬ 
tion.  Now,  make  your  cross  cut  on  the  stalk 
so  as  to  flare  the  bark  out  a  little,  place  the 
knife  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  fig.  6,  bear  on 
sufiiciently  hard  to  cut  through  the  bark,  make 
a  quick  right  and  left  motion  Avith  the  upper  or 
heel  of  the  bevel,  keeping 
the  point  fixed.  This  makes 
the  perpendicular  cut  and 
opens  the  bark  at  once  so 
that  the  bud  can  be  insert¬ 
ed  and  shoved  down  to  its 
place  without  any  difficult}’-. 

This  mode  does  awayAvith 
all  devices  for  opening  the 
bark,  all  of  Avhich  are  more 
or  less  calculated,  in  their 
use,  to  rupture  the  tender 
inner  surface  of  the  inci¬ 
sion,  a  thing  that  should  al¬ 
ways  be  avoided,  as  it  mili¬ 
tates  against  the  sure  and  Fig.  6.  , 

speedy  union  of  bud  and  stock.  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  a  smart  man  Avilh  some  one  to  tie 
the  buds  for  him,  can  set  at  least  three  thousand 
buds  per  day  by  using  the  above  described  knife.’* 

Jerusalem  Artichoke. — [Helian  thus  tuberosm.) 


Every  one  recollects  the  “  Artichoke,”  which 
as  a  boy  he  used  to  dig  out  of  the  old  garden, 
and  Avhich,  as  boys  Avill  eat  everything  that  Avill 
yield  to  their  teeth,  he  used  to  crunch  and  con¬ 
sider  good.  This  old  plant,  Avhicli  is  occasion¬ 
al!}''  seen,  has  noAv  turned  up  in  France,  as  some¬ 
thing  AA’oiulerful,  and  the  journals  are  as  enthu¬ 
siastic  over  it  as  only  Frenchmen  can  be. 
This  is  nothing  like  the  true  Artichoke,  AA’liich 
is  a  thistle-like  floAver,  the  leafy  scales  of  Avhich 
arc  eaten.  The  Jerusalem  Artichoke  is  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  SunfloAver,  Avhich  bears  tubers  someAvhat 
like  a  small  long  potato.  These  tubers  are  eaten 
Avhen  cooked,  and  as  a  salad,  and  from  their  re¬ 
semblance  in  flavor  to  the  Artichoke,  they  have 
received  its  name.  The  origin  of  the  name 
“  Jerusalem,”  as  applied  to  this  plant,  is  a  little 
curious.  As  already  stated,  the  plant  is  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  Sunflower,  Avhicli  in  Italian  is  called 
girasole,  turn-sun.  The  word  girasole  easily  run 
into  Jerusalem,  a  name  noAV  firmly  fixed  upon 
the  plant,  and  does  not,  as  many  suppose,  indi- 
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cate  its  origin,  which  is  really  South  American. 
The  plant  is  just  now  lauded  by  the  French 
writers  as  being  even  more  valuable  than  the 
potato.  Its  tubers  furnish  food  for  man  and 
beast,  its  leaves  are  e.^cellent  forage  for  cattle, 
its  green  stems  are  good  as  manure,  while  the 
dried  stems  are  of  great  utility  as  stakes  for 
peas,  beans,  and  otlier  climbers,  and  even  for 
making  fences.  Then,  of  course,  follow  figures 
showing  the  great  profit  per  acre,  which  we 
forbear  to  give.  Notwithstanding  the  e.vtrava- 
gant  view  the  French  have  of  this  plant,  it 
probably  merits  the  attention  of  our  Southern 
and  Western  friends  as  a  food  for  swine,  and 
some  of  them  will  do  well  to  test  its  real  value 
by  planting  it  and  allowing  the  hogs  to  root  it  out. 
- 

Growing  Water  Cresses. 


Among  the  salad  plants  of  early  spring,  none 
are  more  highly  prized  than  Water-Cresses. 
Judging  from  the  high  price  at  which  they  are 
sold  in  our  city  markets,  their  culture  must  be 
very  profitable,  inasmuch  as  a  plantation  once 
established  yields  a  regular  income  every  year. 
The  w'ater-cress  {Nasturtium  officinale),  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Mustard  Family,  is  a  native  of  Europe. 
It  is,  in  many  of  the  older  settled  parts  of  the 
country,  naturalized  in  the  ditches  and  streams. 
Though  we  have  often  collected  the  cress  from 
the  places  in  which  it  grows  spontaneous!}’’,  Ave 
never  cultivated  it,  and  as  Ave  can  not  draAV 
upon  our  own  experience,  avc  gite  the  following 
directions  for  its  cultivation  from  the  London 
Gardener’s  Chronicle,  asking  those  who  can 
suggest  any  modification  of  the  mode  of  culture 
to  do  so.  “Their  cultivation  is  easy  Avhere 
there  is  a  command  of  a  gently  flowing  stream, 
and  a  dei^th  of  from  3  to  C  inches  of  Avater  can 
be  secured.  If  the  bottom  is  of  mud  it  must 
be  removed  and  a  new  bottom  of  gravel  substi¬ 
tuted.  The  best  time  to  form  beds  is  May  and 
June,  for  autumn  use,  and  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber  for  spring  use,  at  Avhich  time  select  strong, 
Avell-rooted  cuttings,  and  fasten  them  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  stream  on  the  gravel,  by  means  of 
a  stone  placed  on  each  cutting.  The  rows  in 
shallow  Avater  should  be  18  inches  apart,  but  if 
the  stream  is  very  deep,  4  or  5  feet  is  not  too 
much.  Care  should  be  taken,  in  gathering  the 
crop,  not  to  disturb  the  plants ;  hence  it  is  al- 
Avays  best  to  use  a  knife  instead  of  breaking 
them  off."  The  Bitter-cress,  {Barbarea  vulgaris^ 
is  sometimes  sold  in  our  markets.  It  is  greatly 
inferior  to  the  Water-cress,  has  less  rounded  di¬ 
visions  to  the  leaves,  and  its  floAvers  are  yellow, 
Avhlle  those  of  the  Water-cress  are  Avhite. 

Increasing  the  Size  of  Fruit. 


That  a  dozen  fine  specimens  of  any  kind  of 
fruit  are  better  worth  having,  than  double  the 
number  of  half  grown  and  poorly  ripened  ones 
is  too  obvious  to  require  argument.  Thinning 
the  fruit  is  one  of  the  most  ready  and  effective 
means  to  secure  its  full  development,  but  there 
are  other  aids  Avhich  Avill  be  mentioned  pres¬ 
ently.  Thinning  is  often  omitted  through  neg¬ 
ligence,  but  more  frequently  from  timidity.  In¬ 
deed  it  does  require  some  courage  to  remove 
half  the  young  fruit  from  a  tree,  until  one  has 
e.xperienced  its  utility.  Not  only  do  the  remain¬ 
ing  fruits  acquire  greater  size,  but  a  degree  of 
perfection  never  found  in  an  overabundant  crop. 
One  of  our  principal  growers  of  the  Isabella 
griipe,  Avhose  success  is  generally  credited  to  his 
favorable  location,  attributes  very  little  to  this 
circumstance,  but  thinks  that  his  almost  certain 


crop  of  Avell-ripened  fruit  is  due  more  to  his 
severe  thinning — taking  off  three-fourths  of  the 
berries — than  to  anything  else.  The  largest 
pear  growers  of  our  acquaintance  thin  severely. 
The  amount  to  be  removed  in  thinning  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  variety  and  vigor  of  the  tree ; 
Avith  trees  in  full  bearing,  from  one-third  to 
one  half  the  fruit  may  often  be  removed  with 
advantage.  The  earlier  it  is  done  after  the  fruit 
commences  to  grow,  the  better,  except  with 
stone  fruits,  Avhich  are  allowed  to  remain  until 
the  stone  is  formed.  Where  very  large  speci¬ 
mens  of  fruit  are  desired,  groAvers  resort  to  oth¬ 
er  expedients  or  tricks,  some  of  Avhich,  such  as 
“ringing”  the  bark,  aa'C  can  not  commend, 
Avhile  others,  such  as  shading  the  fruit  during 
its  period  of  growth  until  the  time  of  ripening, 
are  harmless.  Supporting  the  fruit  so  as  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  strain  upon  the  stem,  and  supporting 
it  right  side,  or  blossom  end  up,  are  both  said 
to  aid  in  augmenting  the  size.  Some  horticul¬ 
turists  in  Europe  go  so  far  as  to  iuureh  a  leafy 
shoot  upon  the  fruit  spur,  and  thus  bring  to  the 
fruit  a  greater  supply  of  sap  than  it  Avould  oth¬ 
erwise  get ;  and  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron 
(copperas),  20  grains  to  the  pint  of  water,  is  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  French  gardeners.  The  fruit  is 
Avetted  Avith  this  tAvo  or  three  times  during  its 
groAvth,  and  it  is  said  to  increase  its  size  and 
improve  its  beauty  by  preventing  fungous  spots. 
But  these  are  refinements  that  feAv  of  our  read¬ 
ers  Avill  care  to  practice :  thinning,  added  to 
good  culture,  Avill  giA’e  all  that  need  be  desired. 

Protection  from  Late  and  Early  Frosts. 

The  direction  given  by  CromAvell  to  his 
soldiers  to  “trust  God  and  keep  your  poAvder 
dry,”  in^ilies  that  Providence  helps  those  Avho 
help  themselves.  Much  of  our  horticulture  is 
carried  on  Avith  a  blind  trust  in  Providence,  and 
a  general  neglect  of  the  poAvder.  Many  of  our 
groAvers  scout  the  idea  of  protecting  anything, 
and  think  that  Avhatever  is  not  perfectly  hardy  is 
not  Avorth  cultivating.  Noav,  all  cultivation  is 
artificial ;  aa'C  give  certain  plants  advantages 
which  they  do  not  possess  in  a  state  of  nature, 
and  anything  that  tends  to  assist  the  plant  to  its 
best  development  is  legitimate ;  the  limit  to  arti- 
•1  ficial  aid  being  the  extent  to 
Avhicli  it  will  pay.  Nothing  can 
be  further  from  nature  than  a  hot¬ 
bed  ;  yet  every  gardener  considers 
it  legitimate,  even  necessary,  to 
give  his  seedling  plants  artificial 
heat  and  protection.  The  very 
general  destruction,  late  in  May 
last,  in  some  localities,  of  toma¬ 
toes,  grape  shoots,  and  other 
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things,  to  the  total  loss  of  the  crops,  should  lead 
us  to  consider  Avhether  some  protection  would 
not  pay.  We  do  not  every  year  have  such  killing 
late  frosts,  but  Ave  do,  almost  Avithout  exception, 
have  late  in  May,  or  early  in  June,  a  cold  spell, 
in  which  several  chilly  nights  give  plants  a 
check  from  Avhich  they  are  slow  to  recover. 
Then  in  autumn  Ave  have  a  few  early  frosts 


Avhich  nip  the  tender  things,  dahlias,  etc.,  just 
as  they  are  in  perfection,  and  usually  after  this, 
Aveeks  of  glorious  Aveather,  in  Avhicli  those  plants 
that  escape  the  first  attack  seem  to  fairly  revel. 
It  is  surprising  hoAV  slight  a  covering  Avill  pro¬ 
tect  plants.  By  a  judicious  use  of  sticks  and 
neAA’spapers,  Ave  have  had  dahlias  bloom,  and 
tomatoes  continue  in  fruit,  long  after  those  of 
our  neighbors  Avere  blackened  and  dead.  In 
Europe,  Avhere  horticulture  is  more  developed 
than  Avith  us,  protection  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
gardener’s  duties,  as  propagation,  or  pruning. 
How  far  it  Avill  pay  is  a  matter  that  Ave  have  yet 
to  learn.  We  find  that  it  pays  to  cover  straAA’- 
berries  by  the  acre,  and  in  France,  it  pays  to 
arrange  vineyards  of  many  acres  with  paillas- 
sons,  for  protecting  the  young  growth,  and  coa’- 
ering  the  ripening  fruit.  Those  Avho  have 
small  gardens  and  Avho  cultivate  as  much  for 
the  love  of  it,  as  for  the  products,  Avill  be  Avil- 
ling  to  take  any  pains  to  help  their  pet  trees 
and  vines.  A  sheet  tbroAvn  over  a  vine  Avhen 
a  frost  is  anticipated,  Avill  often  save  the  season’s 
crop.  We  some  time  ago  (Feb.  1863)  gave  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  straAv  mats,  which  are  ahvays 
bandy  to  have.  Screens  made  of  laths  filled  in 
with  straw  are  very  useful ;  these  may  be  laid 
over  plants,  or  tAvo  put  together  roof-Avise,  and 
give  ready  protection.  We  give  a  cut  froniGuyot 
on  the  vine,  shoAving  hoAV  protection  is  afford¬ 
ed  in  vineyards  on  a  large  scale.  The  vines  are 
planted  against  ridges,  Avhich  are  8  or  10  inches 
high,  and  trained  Ioav,  much  after  the  plan 
shoAvn  in  figures  1  and  2,  on  page  224,  of  the 
June  Agriculturist,  e.xcept  that  the  vine  is 
planted  slanting  toAvard  the  stakes,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  allowing  the  protection  to  be  used.  A 
straAV  matting,  supported  by  stakes  and  wires, 
is  placed  over  the  Avhole  roAv  of  vines,  and  it  is 
so  arranged  that  it  may  be  turned  up  vertically 
to  afford  protection  against  the  prevailing  Avinds. 
We  h.ave  not  space  noAV  to  give  minute  details 
of  this  method  of  culture,  but  simply  give 
these  suggestions  Avhich  no  doubt  some  of  our 
Avide-aAvake  cultivators  Avill  carry  into  practice. 
- - - 

Collecting  and  Studying  Plants. 


A  number  of  persons  ask  us  to  say  more 
about  wild  floAvers,  and  to  give  illustrations  so 
that  they  can  identify  the  common  plants  they 
meet.  We  can  not  devote  a  large  space  to  any 
one  subject,  and  though  some  may  like  to  have 
more  said  about  wild  lloAvers,  there  are  others 
Avho  care  nothing  for  them,  but  wish  fruit,  field 
crops,  garden  vegetables,  etc.  We  try  to  gratify 
all  and  neglect  none.  To  those  Avho  notice 
floAvers,  Ave  can  not  too  thoroughly  commend 
the  study  of  them.  Figures — mere  portraits  of 
plants — help  the  superficial  observer  to  find  the 
name,  but  this  gives  him  little  idea  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  plant,  or  its  relationships.  A  dozen 
plants  Avell  studied,  and  of  Avhich  the  structure 
is  Avell  understood,  Avill  be  a  greater  help  to  a 
knowledge  of  plants  in  general  than  a  volume 
of  nicely  made  portraits.  We  can  not  do  our 
flower  loving  readers  a  better  service  than  to 
advise  them  to  study  Gray’s  Lessons,  to  get  an 
idea  of  plant  structure  in  general.  We  knoAV  of 
no  work  Avhich  presents  the  subject  in  such  a 
popular,  and  what  is  equally  important,  thor¬ 
oughly  correct  manner  as  this.  A  novice  can 
read  it  and  understand  it,  and  the  advanced  bo¬ 
tanical  student  will,  from  its  perusal,  get  new 
light  upon  his  science.  The  general  structure 
of  plants  being  understood,  the  determination 
of  any  particular  one  is  easy.  For  this  purpose 
'  we  have  no  works,  Avhich,  for  completeness  and 
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accuracy,  will  compare  with  Gray’s  Manual  for 
the  Northern  States,  and  Chapman’s  Flora  for 
the  States  south  of  Virginia.  Our  friends  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  must  wait  a  year  or  so  for 
Prof.  Brewer’s  Flora  of  California,  which  will 
include  nearly  all  the  plants  not  contained  in 
the  other  two  works.  So  much  for  books.  In 
collecting,  it  is  a  too  common  fault  to  have  re¬ 
gard  to  the  flower  and  nothing  else,  and  those 
who  commence  collecting  plants  spend  a  year 
or  two  in  drying  “  snips  ”  from  the  tops  of 
plants,  to  he  thrown  away  w'hen  they  have 
learned  to  make  better  specimens. 

A  specimen  should  be  a  complete  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  plant— not  only 
the  flower,  but  bud,  fruit,  or  seed,  all 
its  various  kinds  of  leaves,  and  in 
small  plants,  even  the  root.  With 
some  plants  these  can  all  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  same  specimen,  but 
with  others  it  is  necessary  to  collect 
specimens  both  in  flower  and  in  fruit. 

Shrubs  and  other  woody  plants  have 
usually  the  same  kind  of  leaves 
throughout,  but  with  herbaceous 
plants  the  leaves  near  the  root  are 
often  very  different  from  those  near 
the  stein,  and  in  collecting  this  should 
be  kept  in  mind,  and  both  kinds  of 
leaves  secured.  In  preserving  plants, 
they  are  to  be  thoroughly  dried,  and 
as  newspaper  is  usually  the  handiest, 
this  may  be  used,  though  any  unsized 
paper,  brown  is  as  good  as  any,  may 
be  used.  Two  sorts  of  paper  are  re¬ 
quired  :  folds  and  dryers.  Folds  are 
simply  pieces  of  paper  folded  once, 
just  like  a  sheet  of  wnuting  paper. 

The  dryers  are  made  of  six  or  more 
thicknesses  of  paper,  with  a  stitch 
through  them  to  keep  them  together. 

Having  folds  and  dryers  prepared, 
lay  down  one  or  two  dryers,  then  a 
fold,  containing  the  plant  nicely  laid 
out,  then  another  dryer,  another  fold, 
and  so  on,  until  all  the  plants  are 
disposed  of,  observing  to  use  two  or 
more  diyers  above  and  below  those 
folds  which  contain  veiyj nicy  plants. 

When  all  the  plants  are  in,  put  a 
board  on  the  pile,  and  on  this  large 
stones  or  other  weights.  The  pres¬ 
sure  should  be  just  enough  to  keep 
the  plants  from  wrinkling — and  not 
crush  them— 50  to  100  pounds,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  plants.  The  next  day,  at 
least,  the  dryers  must  be  changed. 

The  pile  is  to  be  rebuilt  wdth  fresh 
dryers.  Put  down  a  dryer,  on  which 
place  a  fold  from  the  pile,  without 
opening  it  or  disturbing  the  plant, 
then  another  dryer,  another  fold,  and  so  on. 
Spread  out  the  dryers  from  the  first  pile  to  dry, 
(the  drier  they  are  the  better,)  and  then  they 
will  be  ready  to  use  in  another  change.  Plants 
when  first  put  in  should  have  the  dryers  changed 
nt  least  once  a  day,  and  if  they  are  very  succu¬ 
lent,  still  oftener.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the 
plants  are  not  to  bo  taken  out  of  the  folds  until 
they  are  quite  dry,  and  when  the  change  of  dry¬ 
ers  is  made,  they  are  to  be  undisturbed.  When 
quite  dry,  the  plants  may  be  put  away  into  the 
collection  or  herbarium.  Any  arrangement  that 
will  keep  together  plants  nearly  related,  will 
answer.  We  must  defer  a  description  of  the 
usual  form  of  a  herbarium  until  another  time. 
We  would  remark  that  it  is  best  for  all  collec¬ 


tors  to  adopt  the  standard  size  for  their  drying 
paper,  about  11  x  16  inches,  and  all  specimens 
should  be  bent  or  cut  to  conform  to  this  size. 


American  Cowslip. — {Dodecatheon  Meadia.) 


Those  who  are  familiar  with  foreign  books 
and  papers  on  floriculture,  will  have  noticed 
the  high  estimation  in  which  this  plant  is  held 
abroad.  Last  spring,  one  of  the  English  horti¬ 
cultural  papers  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  lists 
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of  fifty  herbaceous  plants.  Many  lists  have 
been  published,  and  we  And  the  Dodecatheon  in 
at  least  half  of  them.  Though  so  popular 
abroad  it  is  seldom  that  we  find  it  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  here,  except  in  the  gardens  of  those  who 
cherish  these  less  fashionable  plants.  Our  en¬ 
graving  is  from  a  plant  from  a  friend’s  garden, 
and  to  save  room,  one  below  the  average  size 
was  selected.  What  can  be  prettier  than  this  ? 
A  graceful  stem  arises  from  a  cluster  of  leaves, 
and  bears  at  its  top  a  number  of  flowers  upon 
long  stems.  The  flowers  are  exceedingly  quaint 
in  their  form,  the  corolla  being  turned  sharply 
back,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  nearly  related 
green-house  Cyclamen.  This  peculiar  shape  of 
the  flower  has  given  it  in  some  parts  of  the 


country  the  not  inexpressive  name  of  “Shooting- 
star.”  The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  rose  pur¬ 
ple  color,  yellowish  in  the  throat,  and  the  general 
effect  is  heightened  by  the  bright  yellow  of  the 
stamens,  with  brown  filaments.  There  is  a  white 
variety  which  is  less  showy  than  the  ordinary 
color.  The  plant  is  found  growing  wild  in  the 
rich  woods  of  Pennsylvania,  and  further  South 
and  West,  and  is  quite  hardy  in  cultivation. 

It  does  best  in  a  cool  and  somewhat  shady 
situation.  The  foliage  dies  soon  after  the  flow- 
ei'ing  is  over,  and  the  stools  may  be  divided 
when  the  plant  is  in  the  dormant 
state.  Seeds  are  sold  at  the  seed 
stores,  from  which,  with  proper  care, 
the  plant  may  be  raised.  The  seeds 
are  very  fine,  and  like  other  small 
seeds,  are  best  started  in  boxes.  The 
name  “Cowslip”  is  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  applied  to  the  Caltha,  a 
yellow  flower  related  to  the  Butter¬ 
cup.  This  plant  belongs  to  the  same 
family  as  the  true  Cowslip — the 
Primrose  family — one  which  gives  us 
the  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  Cycla¬ 
mens,  and  other  beautiful  plants. - 

The  botanical  name  Dodecatheon, 
means  ticelve  gods;  its  application 
to  this  plant  is  not  obvious.  We 
hope  to  see  increased  attention  given 
to  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  which 
have  welt  nigh  disappeared  before 
the  rage  for  bedding  flowers,  and 
among  those  we  would  commend 
to  the  notice  of  lovers  of  beautiful 
flowers  is  the  Dodecatheon.  . 

Horticultural  and  Botanical 
Congress.— Europe  and  America. 

On  the  22d  of  May  last,  there  as¬ 
sembled  in  London,  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Horticultural  and  Botanical 
,  Congress.  International  so  far  as 
Europe  was  concerned,  for  though 
an  American  here  and  there  may 
have  been  invited,  American  horti¬ 
culturists  as  a  body  were  ignored  by 
those  having  the  matter  in  charge. 
We  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  this, 
as  it  is  of  a  piece  with  the  “  British 
neutrality”  which  has  persistently 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  horticulture  in  America. 

Probably  there  never  was  an  as¬ 
semblage  like  that  which  convened 
at  the  time  and  place  above  men¬ 
tioned,  for  the  number  of  eminent 
horticulturists  and  botanists  brought 
together,  and  while  we  regret  that 
some  representative  man  of  our  own 
country  was  not  present,  we  rejoice 
that  so  many  of  our  trans-Atlantic  brethern 
convened,  and  look  for  the  report  of  their 
doings  with  much  interest.  We  mention  this 
foreign  Congress  as  introductory  to  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  a  body  of  quite  as  much  importance 
that  is  to  meet  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  the  4th  of 
September  next.  To  be  sure  this  meeting  is 
only  that  of  the  American  Pomological  Society, 
but  it  is  as  important  to  us  as  that  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Congress  is  to  Europeans.  It  will  bring 
together  cultivators  from  as  widely  dilferent  cli¬ 
mates  as  did  that  Congress,  and  if  we  may  not 
be  as  strong  in  the  array  of  great  names,  we  at 
least  shall  have  men  of  large  experience, 
whose  deliberations,  if  properly  conducted, 
will  be  of  benefit  to  the  cause  of  horticulture. 
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At  these  meetings  too  much  time  is  usually 
devoted  to  general  desultory  debate,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  same  thing  can  not  be  avoided  this 
year,  but  let  us  endeavor  to  have  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  conducted  differently.  Let  the  business  be 
arranged  beforehand,  and  committees  be  appoint¬ 
ed  for  each  fruit,  and  all  communications  be 
written  and  presented  through  them,  and  then  a 
limited  debate  be  allo-wcd  on  the  papers,  confin¬ 
ing  the  discussions  to  things  without  inuendoes 
coBcerniug  persons,  or  flings  at  localities.  If 
papers  were  written  and  read,  we  should  be 
spared  loose  talk  and  going  over  the  same 
ground  several  times,  as  is  tfle  habit  of  many 
speakers.  This  Society  is  called  the  American 
Pomological ;  let  us  see  that  its  future  meetings 
are  of  a  character  that  will  reflect  credit  on  the 
name,  and  that  its  proceedings 
shall  be  of  a  value  that  will  make 
them  sought  for  as  exponents  of 
our  present  pomological  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  indices  of  our  progress. 


process,  to  develop  the  odor.  It  is  said  that  the 
fruit  allowed  to  dry  without  this  treatment  pos¬ 
sesses  very  little  aroma.  The  pods  are  afterward 
oiled,  done  up  in  bundles,  and  sent  to  market.  The 
best  will  be  found  to  be  frosted  with  minute  crys¬ 
tals  which  are  the  aromatic  principle.  The  name 
of  the  plant  is  Vanilla  aromatica;  Vanilla  is  a  Span¬ 
ish  word,  meaning  a  little  pod.  The  Tonqua  Bean, 
Sweet-scented  Vernal-grass,  Seneca-grass,  Melilot, 
and  some  other  plants,  have  an  odor  resembling 
that  of  Vanilla,  and  contain  the  same  or  a  very 
closely  related  aromatic  principle.  Indeed,  the 
Tonqua  bean  is  often  substituted  for  Vanilla  in  fla¬ 
voring,  and  the  “Extracts  of  Vanilla”  are  fre¬ 
quently  wholly,  or  in  part  made  of  it.  The  Ton¬ 
qua  bean  is  much  less  expensive  than  Vanilla,  but 
the  substitution  can  only  deceive  those  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  flavor  of  the  two.  Not  only 
is  Vanilla  largely  used  to  flavor  ice  cream,  but  for 


What  is  Vanilla? 

“  Lemon  or  Vanilla  ?”  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  usually  asked  when  one  orders 
ice  cream,  showing  the  great  popular¬ 
ity  of  these  two  flavors.  Of  the 
many  who  are  fond  of  this  peculiar 
and,  to  most  persons,  delicious  aro-^ 
matic,  probably  but  few  know  an}'- 
thing  more  about  it  than  that  it  is  a 
sort  of  beau,  as  the  article  is  known' 
in  commerce  under  the  name  of 
“  Vanilla  beans.”  Vanilla  is  one  of 
the  few  economical  products  of  that 
remarkable  family  of  plants  known 
as  Orchids,  or  Orchidaccoe,  so  prized 
by  the  florist  for  the  great  beauty  of 
its  flowers,  and  so  interesting  to  the 
botanist  for  the  wonderful  modi¬ 
fications  of  structure  the  flowers 
present.  We  have  a  number,  such 
as  the  Lady’s  Slippers,  Orchises,  etc., 
which  are  all  terrestrial,  or  grow  in 
the  soil ;  but  in  the  tropics,  where 
they  abound,  most  of  them  grow 
upon  the  branches  of  trees,  aud  draw 
all  their  sustenance  from  the  air ; 
hence  when  these  plants  are  culti¬ 
vated  in  our  hot-houses  the}'  are 
popularly  known  as  “air  plants.” 

The  Vanilla  differs  from  most  other  orchids  in  being 
a  climbing  vine,  such  as  we  have  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  elothing  a  dead  trunk  of  a  tree.  It  throws 
out  great  numbers  of  serial  roots,  by  which  it  clings, 
and  i)roduces  very  thick  shining  leaves.  The  flow¬ 
ers  of  the  Vanilla  are  not  as  showy  as  those  of 
most  of  the  family,  and  are  produced  in  clusters 
that  are  suceeeded  by  bunches  of  long  slender 
pods,  which  are  the  “  beans  ”  of  commerce.  In 
May  last  an  account  was  given  of  the  way  in  which 
insects  conveyed  the  pollen  from  the  stamens  of 
the  Iris  and  other  flowers  to  the  pistils,  and  more  is 
said  on  the  same  subject  on  p.  257  of  this  number. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  flowers  of  the  Vanilla 
are  in  like  manner  dependent  upon  the  help  of  in¬ 
sects,  or  they  will  produce  no  fruit.  In  tropical 
America,  the  native  home  of  the  plant,  there  are 
insects  which  understand  how  to  do  this,  but  in 
the  East  Indies,  where  the  plant  is  cultivated,  there 
are  either  not  the  right  sort  of  insects,  or  they  are 
less  acute  than  the  American  ones,  as  the  Vanil¬ 
la  produces  no  fruit  unless  the  flowers  are  fertil¬ 
ized  by  hand.  The  pods  are  some  6  or  8  inches 
long,  narrow,  three-sided,  and  if  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  plant,  finally  burst  into  three  valves  or 
parts,  and  scatter  the  minute  black  seeds.  The 
pods  are  gathered  when  fully  developed,  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  afterward  rolled  up  in  parcels  where 
they  undergo  a  sort  of  fermentation,  or  sweating 


custards,  Russes,  cakes,  and  many  other  delicacies. 
Probably  a  reliahle  extract  is  the  handiest  form  in 
which  to  use  it.  The  best  way  to  use  the  bean  it¬ 
self  is  to  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  with  sufficient  loaf 
sugar  to  finely  divide  and  powder  it,  and  to  absorb 
all  the  oil.  This  is  to  be  kept  closely  stopped. 


A  Talk  About  Preserving  Fruits. 


In  no  other  department  of  housekeeping  has 
there  been  so  great  progress,  during  the  past  dozen 
years,  as  in  the  preservation  of  fruits.  It  is  now 
practicable  to  have  a  supply  all  the  year,  nearly  as 
good  as  the  fresh  picked.  Instead  of  the  dried  ap¬ 
ples,  peaehes,  cherries  and  currants,  and  the  con¬ 
centrated  costly  jars  of  preserves  to  be  brought  out 
only  for  “  company,”  or  special  occasions,  it  is  now 
easy,  and  economical  in  money  as  well  as  in  health, 
to  have  a  daily  supply  of  good,  naturally  fiavored, 
almost  fresh  ijie-plant,  strawberries,  cherries, 
blackberries,  raspberries,  peaches,  q)ears,  huckle¬ 
berries,  apple  sauce,  etc.  The  fruit  thus  kept,  is 
healthful,  and  with  high-priced  butter  a  cheap  bot¬ 
tle  of  nice  fruit  upon  the  tea-table,  is  economical, 
as  it  furnishes  both  nutriment  and  condiment. 

There  are  various  contrivances  and  methods 
for  accomplishing  the  object,  and  each  season 
brings  out  from  half  a  dozen  to  two  dozen  new  de¬ 


vices.  In  what  follows,  we  speak  wholly  from  home 
experience,  remarking  that  we  have  latterly  been 
almost  uniformly  successful  in  securing  a  full  sup¬ 
ply  of  various  fruits,  that  have  been  agreeable  to  the 
home  circle  as  well  as  to  visitors.  The  chief  requis¬ 
ites,  after  the  fruits,  are  :  Some  good,  convenient 
form  of  bottles  or  cans,  a  cooking  vessel,  and  sugar. 

The  Fruits. — Fruits  of  all  kinds  are  easily  pre¬ 
served,  as  arc  also  rhubarb  or  pie-plant,  and  toma¬ 
toes.  The  main  supply  of  fruits  proper  for  -the  year 
consists,  in  the  order  of  abundance  :  1st,  of  peaches, 
when  plenty ;  2nd,  strawberries  ;  3cl,  cherries,  when 
plenty  ;  4,  pears  ;  5,  raspberries  and  blackberries  ;  6, 
huckleberries,  etc.  Apple-sauce  is  put  up  plenti¬ 
fully  .at  different  seasons,  usually  in  the  bottles  first 
used  for  other  fruits.  Pie-plant  and  tomatoes,  are 
preserved  in  large  quantities, so  as  to  have  an  .abund¬ 
ance  whenever  wanted,  until  they  come  again.  In¬ 
deed,  all  the  fruits  are  put  aip  in  sup¬ 
ply  to  last  until  a  new  crop  of  each, 
and  in  a  season  of  special  abun¬ 
dance,  a  two  years’  stock  is  laid  in. 
We  seldom  find  much  difference  in 
bottles  of  fruits  opened  after  one, 
two,  and  sometimes  even  three  years. 

Bottles  and  Cans. — We  have  used 
a  dozen  different  kinds,  and  succeed¬ 
ed  with  most  of  them,  but  have  Latter¬ 
ly  settled  dow'u  upon  a  simple  form 
of  glass  bottle,  usually  qu.art  size,  for 
everything  but  tomatoes,  and  in  part 
for  these.  Our  chief  fiiilures  have 
been  with  some  tomatoes  carefully 
put  up  in  glass  bottles,  w'hich  fer¬ 
mented  ;  yet  we  shall  continue  to  use 
these,  expecting  that  further  expe¬ 
rience  will  secure  unfailing  success. 
We  have  never  failed  w'ith  tomatoes 
in  sealed  tin  cans,  large  and  small, 
and  they  do  not  seem  to  act  upon 
the  tin  at  all.  Glass  is  always  pre¬ 
ferable,  however,  for  all  preserved 
fruits,  etc.,  as  unpleasant  effects  may 

sometimes  result  from  corrosion. - 

Any  kind  of  glass  bottles  will  an¬ 
swer,  if  the  neck  be  large  enough  to 
receive  the  fruit  handily,  and  of  such 
form  as  to  admit  of  tight  corking, — if 
soft  corks  of  good  quality  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  to  fit  them.  If  the  corks  are 
softened  in  hot  water,  pressed  in 
firmly,  and  covered  tightly  with  wax 
and  cloth  tied  over,  or  with  a  well 
waxed  cloth  tied  on,  they  answer. 
A  corked  bottle  inverted  into  a  little 
tin  dish  or  patty-pan,  or  in  a  saucer, 
containing  a  spoonful  or  two  of  cement,  is  ef¬ 
fectually  closed,  if  care  be  taken  not  to  leave  any 
air  bubbles  around  the  edge.  The  cement  used 
is,  \}i  ounces  of  tallow  melted  with  1  pound  of 
common  resin,  in  a  tin  or  iron  vessel.  Make  in 
quantity,  aud  heat  it  up  as  often  as  needed  ;  every 
melting  improves  it.  The  only  care  required,  in 
using  -wax  for  closing  the  bottle  mouths,  is  to 
have  the  necks  wiped  clean  after  the  fruit  is  put  in, 
so  that  the  wax  will  adhere  firmly  to  the  glass. 

We  now  mainly  use  some  kind  of  the  patented 
bottles  with  covers  closing  upon  an  India  rubber 
rinir,  which  dispenses  with  wax.  Any  form  that 
will  absolutely  shut  out  all  access  of  air,  will  answer 
every  purpose.  We  use  most  of  the  “Baker,”  or 
“  PoUer  &  Bodine  ”  Jar,  which  is  a  wide-mouth¬ 
ed  quart  bottle,  with  a  tin  or  glass  cover  upon  an 
India  rubber  ring,  and  held  by  a  half  oval  clamp 
that  is  pressed  down  by  turning  it  into  a  h.alf  screw 
swelling  or  projection  upon  the  outside  of  the  bot¬ 
tle  neck.  These  are  quickly  put  on  and  taken  off. 
Any  good  form  of  bottles,  though  costing  most  at 
first,  will  in  the  end  be  the  cheapest,  as  they  will 
last  for  many  years,  with  an  occasional  renewal  of 
cheap  rubber  rings.  We  seldom  break  more  than 
one  or  three  bottles  in  a  hundred,  in  a  yeaPs  use. 

The  CooJcing  FmeL— The  best  is  the  iroii-porce- 
laiu  kettles,  now  quite  common,  which  are  very 
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convenient  for  man}'  cooking  purposes.  They  are 
iron  vessels  coated  on  the  inside  with  j)orcelain,  or 
wiiite  carthcrn-ware,  glazed.  One  holding  live  or 
six  quarts  will  answer.  Wide  Hat  ones  are  prefer¬ 
able.  Copper  or  even  brass  vessels,  if  well  cleancil, 
will  do  ;  or  a  tin  pail  or  pan  can  be  used. 

The  Sugar. — For  very  nice  preserved  fruit,  as 
wliite  peaches  and  pears,  the  best  Kefined  A  sugar 
is  desirable,  and  for  all  kinds,  we  think  sugar  as 
good  as  the  Refined  I?  sugar  is  best,  and  even  cheap¬ 
est  on  the  whole.  For  apple-sauce,  put  into  cans 
for  general  family  use,  O,  or  the  best  light  brown, 
will  answer. -  Our  rule  js,  to  use  just  sugar  enough 
to  lit  the  dilferent  kinds  of  fruit  for  the  table. 
Some  families  like  more,  and  some  less  ;  hence  no 
definite  rule  can  be  given.  For  the  sweeter  fruits, 
strawberries,  peaches,  sweet  iicavs,  huckleberries, 
and  the  like,  we  use  4  to  6  lbs.  of  sugar  to  the  gal¬ 
lon  of  water,  or  to  %  lb.  to  the  pint.  For  more 
acid  fruits,  as  cherries,  plums,  sourer  pears,  cur¬ 
rants,  crab  apples,  etc.,  about  1  Ih.  to  the  pint, 
more  or  less,  according  to  tlie  acidity,  and  ripeness. 

Selecting  and  Preparing  the  Fruit. — As  a  rule, 
choose  fully  ripe  fruit,  hut  not  that  over-ripe.  A 
soft  or  decaying  spot  may  injure  the  flavor,  .and 
tend  to  decay  the  whole.  If  too  green,  the  flavor 
will  be  inferior.  The  berry  fruits  are  to  he  sorted, 
defective  ones  rejected,  stems  and  hulls  removed, 
and  carefully  but  quickly  waslied  if  soiled,  though 
this  is  always  to  be  avoided  if  possible,  as  it  injures 
the  flavor,  especially  of  raspberries  and  strawber¬ 
ries.  Peaclies,  pears,  etc.,  need  paring.  Some  scald 
peaelies,  to  aid  in  removing  the  thin  skin,  but  they 
are  better  p.ared.  They  may  bo  preserved  whole, 
but  are  better  cut  in  halves  and  the  pits  removed. 

Cooking  the  Fruit. — Three  methods  are  used  j 
Some  place  the  fruit  in  bottles  with  sugar  added, 
put  on  the  covers  nearly  tight,  set  the  bottles  in 
warm  water,  and  heat  to  boiling,  and  after  time  is 
given  to  lieat  tlie  fruit  througli,  the  covers  are  fast¬ 
ened  down  closely.  Wo  prefer,  as  being  much  less 
troublesome,  to  first  cook  tlie  fruit  in  tlie  porce¬ 
lain  or  tin  vessel,  and  then  dip  it  hot  into  the  jars, 
which  must  have  been  previously  warmed  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  breaking,  as  noted  below.  For  the  nicest 
preserves,  the  fruit  may  be  cooked  in  a  syrup  first, 
then  dipped  out  into  the  Iiot  jars,  and  a  new  syrup 
be  filled  in  hot.  The  cooking  syrup  may  be  used 
for  several  successive  batclies  of  fruit,  and  finally 
for  poorer  kinds  of  fruit,  or  making  common 
sauce.  For  ordinary  preserving,  the  fruit  and  the 
syrup  used  in  cooking  it,  m.ay  be  dipped  togetlier 
into  the  bottle.  The  amount  of  cooking  is  important. 
Too  little  liazards  the  keeping,  and  too  much,  not 
only  mars  tlie  .appearance,  but  it  greatly  inj  ures  the 
flavor.  In  all  cases  have  the  syrup  boiling  liot  and 
over  the  fire  when  the  fruit  is  first  put  into  it,  and 
it  will  then  he.at  through  witliout  becoming  soft  or 
losing  its  flavor.  Only  fruit  enough  to  fill  tlirce 
or  four  bottles  should  be  cooked  at  a  time,  or  some 
will  be  overdone. 

Str.awberrics  should  cook  but  3  or  4  minutes  be¬ 
fore  dipping  tliem  into  the  bottles,  which  should 
be  previously  all  ready  and  liot.  With  tliis  precau¬ 
tion  they  retain  their  natural  form  and  flavor. 

Pe.aches,  being  larger,  require  a  little  more  time 
to  heat  tlirough,  but  when  fully  ripe,  5  to  7  minutes 
is  long  enough,  and  the  same  is  true  of  well  ripened 
pc.ars,  especially  the  Bartletts,  and  Virgalieus, 
which,  by  the  way,  make  a  most  delicious  preserve. 

Quinces,  and  hard  pears,  may  cook  10  to  15 
minutes,  or  more,  for  they  should  become  tender. 

The  general  rule  for  cooking,  is,  to  have  the  soft 
fruits  just  lieatcd  tlirough  to  tiic  center,  as  quickly 
as  may  lie  after  they  go  into  the  syrup,  and  then  get 
them  into  the  bottles  iiniiicdiately,  giving  no  time 
for  the  escape  of  the  aroma. 

Tomatoes,  well  ripened,  are  scalded  to  skin  them 
easily,  then  put  into  just  water  enough  to  prevent 
burning,  and  carefully  cooked  %  to  a  full  hour, 
thus  reducing  tlicir  bulk  materially.  A  very  little 
salt  is  added,  but  no  sugar.  Tlicy  can  be  seasoned 
and  sugared  when  wanted  for  use. 

Rhubarb  or  Pic  Plant. — Cut  the  stems  in  small 
pieces,  as  usual.  Cook  with  oiily  a  few  spoonfuls 


of  water  to  keep  it  from  burning  before  its  own 
juices  are  at  liberty.  Boil  liour,  or  so,  or  until 
ready  for  the  table,  and  bottle  without  sugar 
added.  This  is  excellent  for  winter  and  early 
spring  use  .as  sauce,  and  in  making  pies.  It 
may  be  used  in  various  ways.  With  crackers  a 
pie  very  closely  resembling  apple  pie,  can  be  made. 

Bottling. — Have  all  needed  bottles,  corks,  covers, 
wax  if  used,  etc.,  ready  before  beginning  to  cook 
the  fruit.  Have  a  kettle  of  hot  water  on  the  stove, 
and  the  last  thing  before  cooking  the  fruit,  dip  a 
bottle  rapidly  in  and  out  of  the  hot  water  until 
heated  through,  then  fill  it  with  the  hot  water  and 
let  it  stand,  and  so  with  all  the  bottles  needed  for 
one  batch  of  fruit.  When  that  is  cooked,  pour  out 
the  hot  water,  and  dip  full  of  fruit  and  syrup,  or, 
if  new  syrup  is  used,  as  noted  above,  fill  with  the 
hot  fruit  skimmed  out,  and  I'our  in  the  new  syrup 
last.  For  soft  or  nice  fruits,  dip  in  carefully,  with 
the  jar  inclined,  to  avoid  bruising  or  breaking.  Let 
the  bottles  staud  about  two  minutes,  jarring  them  to 
facilitate  the  escaiie  of  air  bubbles  ;  wipe  the  tops 
carefully  clean  with  a  damp  hot  cloth,  then  jiour  in 
enough  more  syrup  to  fill  them,  if  there  is  much 
settling.  Now  apply  the  caps,  and  clamps,  or  other 
covers,  or  corks,  and  close  the  bottles  as  closely  as 
may  he — or  air-tight.  One  point  is,  to  have  little  if 
any  aiiTeft  in  the  fruit.  As  there  is  alw.ays  a  little, 
often  enough  to  produce  a  tuft  of  mouldness  on 
the  top,  which  does  not  injure  the  mass  in  the 
bottles,  if  not  mixed  with  it  in  handling,  it  is 
well  in  opening  a  bottle,  to  always  remove  a  thin 
film  from  the  top.  Store  the  bottles  on  shelves  in 
the  cellar  or  other  cool  place,  where  they  will  not 
be  exposed  to  gre.at  changes  of  temperature. 


Boiling  Eggs— Sundry  Ways. 


2[essrs.  Editors.— The.  writer  is  fond  of  boiled 
eggs — very.  Soft  boiled  and  hard  boiled,  but  not 
par  boiled.  The  readers  of  the  Agricidturist  m.ay 
know  exactly  how  to  boil  an  egg  to  perfection,  but 
if  they  do,  they  are  an  exception  to  the  people  I 
meet  with  away  from  home.  Call  '‘time";  plump 
the  eggs  into  a  sauce-pan  of  boiling  water — in  three 
minutes,  “time,”  again,  and  the  eggs  are  done. 
Half  a  minute  more  makes  them  too  hard,  and  half 
a  minute  less  leaves  them  glairy.  So  eggs  are  usu¬ 
ally  boiled,  except  at  restaurants,  where,  if  you  are 
so  indiscrete  as  to  ask  for  soft  boiled  eggs,  they  are 
not  cooked  at  .all,  but  barely  heated  through.  The 
eggs  so  cooked  hav'e  their  whites  hard  and  tough  as 
leather,  their  yolks  barely  cooked  at  all.  I  do  not 
like  them  so,  and  hope  your  readers  will  try  my 
l>Um,  which  is  indeed  not  mine,  but  old  enough. 

JIow  to  Boil  Eggs  icithout  Boiling  them. — Scald 
out  a  dish  that  will  hold  the  eggs  and  twice  as  much 
water.  Wash  the  eggs  clean  ;  put  them  in  the  dish 
and  fill  it  with  boiling  water ;  set  it  in  a  warm  place 
for  5  minutes  ;  then  pour  off  the  water,  add  as  much 
more  (boiling)  and  send  at  once  to  the  table.  Within 
3  or  3  minutes  the  eggs  will  be  cooked  enough  for 
those  who  like  very  soft  boiled  eggs  ;  a  little  while 
later  they  will  be  done  through,  the  white  as  soft 
as  curd,  yet  well  done,  and  theyolks  will  be  cooked. 
The  quantity  of  water  should  be  in  proportion  to 
the  number  and  size  of  the  eggs,  and  if  the  water 
be  poured  off  and  a  third  time  boiling  water  added, 
tiie  wliite  will  not  be  tough  and  leathery. 

To  Boil  Eggs  Hard,  put  them  into  warm  water 
and  and  let  it  come  to  a  boil,  and  boil  10  or  15 
minutes.  The  yolks  will  then  be  crumbly. 

To  Poach  Eggs — first  prcjiare  toast,  taking  pieces 
as  large  as  one’s  hand,  buttered,  salted  and  made 
soft  with  warm  water,  or  use  hot  milk  with  the 
butter  and  salt  in  it.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a  frying 
jian  with  to  %  an  inch  of  water,  and  when  boil¬ 
ing,  break  into  it  carefully  the  eggs,  one  after  an 
other,  not  putting  too  many  in  at  once,  and  remove 
them  as  fast  as  the  whites  .are  cooked.  Take  care 
not  to  break  the  yolks  and  lay  each  egg  upon  one 
of  the  pieces  of  toast. — A  friend  states  that  the 
eggs  may  be  dropped  in  niuflin  rings  laid  in  the 
frying  pan,  which  is  an  improvement  in  the  looks 
at  least  of  the  dish.  Poached  eggs  arc  vastly  better 
than  fried,  even  with  fried  ham.  X. 


# 


Coolciiig-  Cal>l>a}*-e, — ^Boil  until  tender,  in 
clear  water,  or  with  other  vegetables  as  may  be 
convenient,  then  chop  fine.  To  one  medium  sized 
cabbage  head  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  thick  cream, 
a  bit  of  butter  half  as  large  as  a  small  hen’s  egg,  salt 
and  pepper,  or  add  vinegar  to  suit  the  taste. 

For  other  Household  Items,  see  “Basket.” 


mYB  ^ 

Mow  to  may  BBase  Mall,  • 

(Continued  from  page  229.) 

The  players  having  taken  their  proper  places,  the 
pitcher  tlelivers  tlje  ball  for  the  first  striker.  He  must 
pitch,  not  throw  nor  jerk  it.  With  practice,  this  can  be 
clone  both  straight  and  swiftly,  and  experienced  pitchers 
.acquire  a  way  of  giving  the  ball  a  peculiar  twist  as  it 
leaves  the  hand,  making  it  more  difficult  for  the  striker 
to  hit  it  squarely  ;  this  may  prevent  his  giving  it  a  full 
blow  and  driving  it  far  into  the  field.  The  pitcher  must 
deliver  tiie  balls  fairly,  so  as  to  come  within  good  range 
of  the  striker.  If  he  fails  to  do  this  repeatedly,  the  um-  | 
pile  after  warning  him,  calls  “one  ball,'’  then  “two  I 
balls,”  and  if  he  calls  “three  balls”  in  this  way,  the  ! 
striker  has  the  privilege  of  going  unmolested  to  the  first 
base,  and  any  batsman  who  may  be  occupying  bases,  } 
may  also  walk  one  base  further.  ; 

The  striker  watches  for  a  good  ball,  and  when  it  comes,  \ 
tries  to  strike  it  with  his  bat  as  far  into  the  field  as  pos-  \ 
sible,  and  also  to  drive  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  not  I 
be  caught  by  the  fielders.  He  may  do  tliis  by  forcing  it 
beyond  them,  or  by  making  it  go  low,  or  by  sending  it  1 
between  the  fielders,  if  he  see  a  good  opening.  As  soon  | 
as  he  has  struck,  he  drops  the  bat  and  starts  for  the  first  I 
base,  which  he  must  touch  with  his  foot  or  otherwise.-  I 
Meantime  the  fielders  endeavor  to  touch  him  with  the  ' 
ball  w  Idle  passing  from  base  to  base.  The  ball  must  not 
be  thrown  at  the  striker,  but  he  must  be  touched  with  it '  Ij 
while  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  fielder;  if  the  fielder,  while  j 
standing  on  the  first  base,  can  get  the  ball  before  the  I 
striker  reaches  that  point,  the  striker  is  “out.”  The  i 
striker  watches  his  chances  to  run  from  the  first  to  the  ' 
second  base,  then  to  the  third,  and  finally  “  home,”  with¬ 
out  being  touched  by  the  ball  while  passing  from  one  base 
to  another,  or  when  standing  without  touching  the  base. 

If  he  succeeds  in  doing  this  he  is  credited  with  one 
“run  ”  by  the  scorer.  When  a  player  sends  the  ball  so 
'  far  that  he  runs  around  the  whole  course  touching  each 
base,  without  being  put  out,  it  is  called  a  home  run.  ! 
This,  however,  counts  no  more  than  an  ordinary  run.  [ 
[We  think  it  would  be^an  improvement  to  have  it  count  | 
two. — Ed.]  The  strikers  take  their  turns  in  regular  or¬ 
der,  each  trying  to  make  a  run  in  the  manner  described  ! 
above.  At  each  inrdngs  after  the  first,  the  next  player  I 
to  the  last  one  put  out.  lakes  his  turn  at  the  bat.  In  run¬ 
ning,  Hie  striker  must  keep  within  three  feet  of  a  direct 
line  from  base  to  base  ;  otherwise  he  is  counted  “  out.”  | 
If  the  ball  when  struck,  first  touches  the  ground,  or  any 
other  object  behind  the  range  of  home  and  first  base,  it  is 
“  foul,”  and  must  be  so  declared  by  the  umpire.  In  such 
case,  the  striker  must  return  to  the  home  base  and  try 
again,  and  any  player  h.aving  started  to  run  from  base  to 
base,  must  return  to  the  base  which  he  left.  He  may  be  ' 
put  out  while  doing  this  ;  the  striker  is  exempt  while  re¬ 
turning  to  the  home  base  after  having  struck  a  foul  ball. 

The  striker  is  out  if  a  foul  ball  is  caught  before  touch¬ 
ing  the  ground,  or  upon  the  first  bound  ;  or  if  three  balls 
are  struck  at  and  missed,  and  the  last  is  caught  before 
touching  the  ground  ;  or  if  a  fair  ball  is  struck  and  caught  ’ 
in  the  same  manner.  If  three  balls  are  struck  at  and  | 
missed,  and  the  last  one  is  not  cauglit  either  flying  or  ' 
upon  the  first  boiiml,  the  striker  must  attempt  to  make  . 
his  run,  as  though  he  had  struck  a  fair  ball.  When  a 
fair  ball  has  been  caught  before  touching  the  ground,  I 
players  running  the  bases  must  return  to  the  places 
whence  they  started,  and  they  may  be  put  out  while  so  j 
doing  in  the  same  manner  as  a  striker  running  to  his  first 
base  ;  but  players  when  balls  are  so  caught,  may  run  , 
their  bases  immediately  after  the  ball  has  been  settled  in 
the  hands  of  the  player  catching  it.  If  a  player  refuses 
to  strike  at  fair  balls,  the  umjiire  shouhl  call  “  one  ball,” 
and  if  he  continues  to  refuse  in  the  same  manner,  then 
“  two  balls,”  "  three  balls,”  and  at  the  third  call,  the  play¬ 
er  must  run  as  though  he  had  struck. 

Players  must  make  their  bases  in  the  order  of  striking; 
and  when  a  fair  birll  is  struck  and  not  caught  flying,  or 
on  the  first  bound,  the  first  base  must  be  vacated,  as  also  i 

Hie  second  and  third  bases,  if  they  are  occupied  at  the  ^ 

time.  Players  may  be  put  out  on  any  base  under  these  S 
circumstances,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  striker  when 
running  to  the  first  base.  Any  player  who  shall  inten¬ 
tionally  prevent  an  adversary  from  catching  or  fielding 
the  ball,  shall  be  declared  out.  If  the  player  is  prevented 
from  making  a  base  by  tlie  intentional  obstruction  of  an 
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iidversiiry,  he  shall  be  entilled  lo  that  base,  and  not  be 
put  out.  If  an  adversary  stops  the  ball  with  his  hat  or 
cap,  or  lakes  it  from  the  hands  of  a  party  not  engaged  in 
the  game,  no  player  can  be  put  out  until  tlie  ball  has  first 
been  settled  in  llie  hands  of  tlie  pitcher. 

If  a  ball  from  the  stroke  of  a  bat  is  caught  by  an  ad¬ 
versary,  except  as  stated  in  tiie  previous  rule,  and  with¬ 
out  having  louclied  the  ground  more  than  once,  the  play¬ 
er  is  out.  If  two  batsmen  are  already  oul,  no  player 
running  home  at  the  time  the  ball  is  struck  can  count  a 
run  if  tlie  striker  is  put  out.  When  three  of  the  bats¬ 
men  are  put  out,  the  fielders  take  the  innings,  exchang¬ 
ing  places  with  tlie  former.  A  match  game  consists  of 
nine  innings  lo  each  side,  and  the  side  scoring  the  most 
runs,  wins  the  game.  If  the  number  of  runs  stiould  be 
equal,  the  play  is  to  be  continued  until  a  majority  of  runs 
is  made  by  one  side  upon  an  equal  number  of  Innings. 

Awai'ds*  for  tSic  l*riiBe  l*Hz%les. 

This  announcement  we  expected  to  be  able  to  make 
last  month,  but  the  Committee  to  whom  the  contribu¬ 
tions  were  referred,  were  not  quite  ready  to  report  wiien 
the  paper  was  sent  to  press.  A  very  large  number  of 
communications  were  received,  many  of  them  excellent 
in  their  way,  some  of  wtilclx  will  appear  from  time  to 
time  in  these  columns.  The  unsucce.ssful  competitors 
sliould  net  feel  that  tlieir  efforts  have  been  thrown  away. 
The  thought,  attention,  patience,  and  care,  necessary  to 
construct  a  ptizzle,  give  pleasant  and  healthful  exercise 
lo  the  mind,  combining  both  work  and  recreation,  and 
thus  some  good  has  come  from  trying.  Failures  may  be 
made  beneficial  if  they  stimulate  a  person  to  try  again 


in  any  laudable  undertaking;  many  who  have  sent  puz¬ 
zles,  can,  with  a  little  effort,  bring  out  something  worthy 
lo  be  published — keep  on  trying. 


The  following  are  the  decisions  of  the  Committee : 

1st. —  The  Best  Mechanical  Puzzle. — Most  of  those  re¬ 
ceived  had  not  enough  originality  to  claim  attention  ;  of 
the  otiiers,  none  were  deemed  of  sufficient  excellence  to 
inerit  the  prize  as  puzzles.  The  nearest  approach  to  it 
was  a  piece  of  very  ingenious  workmanship  made  by 
Paul  Frick,  of  Jonesboro,  III.,  an  engraving  of  which  is 
given  above.  It  is  a  fanciful  piece  of  wood  work, 
the  different  parts  neatly  finished  and  Joined  together  by 
pins  and  cords,  and  tlie  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  glass  bot¬ 
tle.  The  stopper  is  secure  1  in  its  place  by  a  cross-piece 


running  througli  its  lower  part.  The  puzzle  about  it  is, 
how  was  it  put  into  the  bollle.  Tlie  maker  assures  us 
that  the  whole  was  introduced  into  the  bottle's  mouth, 
and  put  together  by  means  of  a  kiiilliiig  needle.  This 
curious  article  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  office  of  the 
Agriculturist,  and  attracts  much  attention  from  visitors. 
The  tvvenly  dollars  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Frick. 

Snd. — For  the  best  Arithmetical  Problem,  ten  dollars, 
to  Josiah  Keep,  Paxton,  Mass. 

3d. — For  the  best  Hieroglyphical  Rebus,  ten  dollars  lo 
Charles  Darwin,  Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

Itli. — For  tlie  best  Riddle  or  Enigma,  five  dollars  to 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Ballard.  Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

5th. — The  best  Conundrum,-  To  the  surprise  of  tlie 
Committee,  none  of  the  original  contributions  were  deem¬ 
ed  worthy  of  publication,  and  therefore  no  prize  is 
awarded. 

The  Prize  Problem,  Rebus,  and  Enigma,  will  be  found 
under  “New  Puzzles”  in  tlie  next  column. 

'I'lie  Soltliers’ 

Not  long  since  a  dog  named  “  Toutou,”  came  to  Paris 
with  a  regiment  of  Zouaves  which  had  returned  from 
Italy.  The  soldiers  were  all  greatly  attached  to  him.  for 
he  iiad  passed  safely  through  a  singular  adventure  w  iiich 
deprived  Ihem  of  all  other  dogs  belonging  to  the  regb 
ment.  When  the  w  ar  commenced  tlie  Zouaves  embark¬ 
ed  for  Genoa  ;  but  as  they  were  going  on  board  the  ship, 
they  saw  a  formal  order  forbidding  the  entrance  of  all 
dogs  upon  the  vessel.  As  they  were  very  much  attached 
to  their  dogs,  they  were  stricken  with  grief.  It  w  as  not 
easy  to  deceive  the  sharp  lookout  kept,  for  every  soldier 
advanced  along  tlie  narrow  gangway,  one  by  one,  as  his 
name  was  called.  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention. 
The  drummers  unscrewed  their  drums.aiid  the  best  dogs 
of  the  regiment  were  concealed  in  the  drums  which  were 
screwed  up  again.  When  regiments  embark  no  music 
Is  played,  but  on  tills  occasion  tlie  Colonel  determined 
there  should  be  music.  He  ordered  the  trumpets  and 
drums  to  lake  the  liead  of  the  column,  and  to  play  a  live¬ 
ly  tune.  The  face  of  the  drummers— every  one  of  whom 
had  a  dog  in  his  drum— grew  very  long  1  The  trump¬ 
ets  sounded;  the  drums  were  all  silent.  The  Colonel 
got  angry  and  bawled  to  know  why  tlie  drums  did  not 
beat.  There  was  but  one  thing  to  do  and  that  was  to 
beat.  The  moment  tlie  drums  began  lo  beat,  innumera¬ 
ble  dogs  began  to  how  l  and  to  bay,  to  the  astonishment 
of  everybody  but  tlie  Zouaves.  Everybody  looked  right, 
left,  backward,  forward — no  sign  of  a  dog  anywhere; 
and  yet,  the  more  tlie  drummers  beat,  the  more  the  dogs 
liowled.  At  last  a  spaniel  fell  out  of  a  drum,  rolled  over 
and  over  on  the  ground,  got  up  and  took  to  Ids  lieels, 
howling  louder  tlian  ever.  Roars  of  laughter  greeted  this 
explanation  of  the  mysterious  howls.  The  drummers 
were  then  ordered  lo  advance  on  board,  one  by  one,  and 
each  to  roll  the  drum  as  he  came.  If  a  barking  was 
heard,  tlie  drum  was  unscrew’ed,  and  tlie  dog  put  ashore. 
Only  one  dog  got  on  board  ;  this  was  Toutou,  who  kept 
quiet  througli  all  the  rolling. 

Early  I>ays  of  a  Aoted  Clsemisi. 

Mr.  Michael  Faraday,  now  living  in  England,  one  of 
the  first  chemists  in  the  world,  distinguished  especially 
for  his  brilliant  discoveries  in  Electricity,  was  tlie  son  of 
a  poor  blacksmith.  He  was  early  apprenticed  lo  a  book¬ 
binder  and  bookseller,  and  wliile  learning  ids  trade 
amused  and  improved  his  leisure  by  making  a  small  elec¬ 
trical  machine  and  other  pliilosopidcal  apparatus.  His 
master,  pleased  with  tlie  boy’s  talent,  mentioned  his  ac¬ 
quirements  to  a  customer  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Institution.  TIds  gentleman  took  young  Faraday 
to  hear  some  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  lectures.  The 
apprentice  made  careful  notes  of  tlie  lectures  and  wrote 
them  out  fairly  in  a  neat  volume.  He  disliked  his  trade 
and  desired  to  become  a  scientific  man,  and  at  last  took 
the  bold  step  of  writing  to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  expres¬ 
sing  his  wishes  and  llie  liope  tliat  lie  might  be  favored  in 
his  views.  With  the  letter  he  sent  his  “notes  of  the  lec¬ 
tures.”  Tlie  great  chemist  was  struck  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  displayed  in  the  notes,  as  no  one  could  correctly  re¬ 
port  a  chemical  lecture  without  know  ing  something  about 
the  science.  He  invited  the  boy  to  call  on  him.  procured 
him  a  situation  as  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  and  afterward  associated  him  with  himself  in 
ids  travels,  studies  and  experiments.  He  industriously 
improved  his  ample  opportunities  and  thus  succeeded  in 
rising  to  the  front  rank  of  his  profession. 

CJetisaig  Slae  Worst  of  it. 

“Do  you  want  any  berries  ma’am?”  said  a  little  boyto 
a  lady,  one  day.  Tlio  lady  told  him  she  would  like  some, 
and  taking  his  pail  from  him,  she  stepped  into  the  house. 
He  did  not  follow,  but  remained  behind  whistling  to  some 
canaries  hanging  in  their  cages  on  the  porch.  “  Why  do 
you  not  come  in  ami  see  that  I  do  not  cheat  you  ?”  asked 
the  lady.  “  I  am  not  afraid,”  replied  he  ;  you  would  get 


the  worst  of  it  ma'am.” — “  Get  Ihe  worst  of  it,  wiiat  do 
you  mean?”—"  Why  ma'am,  I  sliould  only  lose  my  ber- 
rie.s,  and  you  would  be  stealing;  don't  you  think  you 
would  get  tile  worst  of  it  ?” 

Answers  to  l*roS>l.ei6is  antd  l*8i;salcs. 

Tile  following  are  answers  lo  the  puzzles,  etc.,  in  the 
June  number,  page  ‘229.  No.  210.  Illustrated  Rebus.— 
Wood  uck  lamb  eye  t  ass  o  c  eight  with  fools  but  two  s 
cape  rep  roach  a  band  on  vicious  oo’s  i  e  t,  or ;  Would  vou 
see  calamity  associale  w  itli  fools  ;  but  to  escape  reproach 

abandon  vicious  society _ No.  211.  Illustrated  French 

Rebus. — J'ai  traverse  par  i  sans  sott  Hers;  wliicli  may 

be  translated,  I  walked  through  Paris  barefooted _ No. 

212  Illustrated  Rebus. — Above,  below,  around,  loilhin,  / 
wander  in  my  dreams _ No.  213.  Mathematical  Prob¬ 

lem — The  squirrel  went  nine  limes  to  the  box  ;  each  time 
he  carrieil  away  one  ear  of  corn,  and  his  ow  n  two  ears, 
making  three  taken  at  each  journey  1 _ No.  2H.  Enig¬ 

ma. — .411  mankind  are  born  free. 

The  following  have  sent  correct  answers  up  to  June 
4th:  Orrie  Wadley,  S.  P.  Howland.  C.  Jl.  Derwent,  J. 
Dexter  Andrew,  Jaei  M.  Reeaes.  Daniel  Perrin,  Beckie 
R.  Morse.  George  Fern.  Jennie  Fletclier,  W.  B.  Phelps, 
John  T.  Yarriiigion,  Cliaiincey  Wise,  James  D.  Brewer. 
Many  other  names  are  omitted  for  want  of  room. 


A«w  l®iii2:2!les  to  t»e  Aisswcretl, 


No.  215,  Prize  Rebus. — Very  good  advice. 

No.  21G. — B’j'izo  Eiesg’iiBia. 

The  sage  tliat  Iiends  above  Ihe  tome 
In  mystic  cypher  found 
Seeks  for  my  first,  quick  uses  it, 

Tlien  throws  it  all  around. 

Tlie  Artist  links  it  with  his  fame 
In  pictures  new  and  old — 

The  miser  likes  it  least  of  all 
Among  his  bags  of  gold. 

My  second,  whether  rich  or  plain 
Is  but  a  valued  casket. 

Its  treasured  gems  no  gohl  could  by. 

Nor  diamonds  should  you  ask  it. 

My  whole  was  made  to  send  my  first 
Further  than  could  be  done  without  it. 
And  saves  my  second  from  the  gloom. 

Its  lack  has  often  thrown  around  it. 


No.  217.  Illustrated  Rebus. — A  very  good  wish. 


No.  218.  Prize  Arithmetical  Problem. — Contributed  by 
Josiah  Keep,  Paxton,  Mass.  Two  locomotive.',  A.  and 
B,  on  a  straight  and  level  track,  are  approaching  each 
other.  A,  is  moving  at  the  rale  of  10  miles  an  hour,  B, 
at  the  rate  of  20  miles  an  liour.  When  the  whistle  of  A, 
is  3  miles  from  the  engineer  of  B,  it  is  blown  for  }4  min¬ 
ute.  What  w  ill  be  tlie  distance  of  the  engineer  of  B, 
from  the  whistle  when  he  ceases  to  hear  the  sound,  sup¬ 
posing  sound  lo  travel  1130  feet  per  second. 
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THE  FORTUNATE  GIRL.  THE  UNFORTUNATE  BOY. 


That  is  the  way  it  vised  to  be  with  cliilclren  in  old  times 
— at  least  some  people  thought  so.  According  to  their  be¬ 
lief,  a  great  many  “  little  people,”  as  they  were  called, 
lived  all  over  live  world.  Tliey  were  said  to  be  very 
strange  creatures — some  of  them  so  small  that  they  coivld 
easily  creep  through  the  cracks  of  the  doors,  and  so  ac¬ 
tive  that  they  could  catch  a  bird  on  the  wing.  Very  few 
could  say  they  had  ever  seen  them.  Once  in  a  while  a 
man  would  tell  wonderful  stories  of  how  they  appeared 
to  him  ;  but.it  usually  happened  that  he  was  tipsy  at  the 
time,  or  something  else  disturbed  Ills  brain,  so  that  he 
could  not  give  a  very  creditable  account  of  them.  But 
almost  every  one  was  ready  to  tell  what  they  had  done. 
One  said  they  twisted  the  grass,  so  that  she  stumbled,  fell, 
and  spilled  a  pail  of  milk  ;  another  declared  that  the  edge 
of  his  ax  was  blunted  by  them,  and  many  were  sure  that 
the  little  people  stole  the  milk  from  their  cows  in  the 
night  time,  in  short,  whatever  miscliief  was  done,  the 
little  people  were  sure  to  be  blamed  for  it.  Now,  if 
there  were  such  sprites,  that  was  just  the  way  to  make 
them  mischievous,  for  I  never  knew  any  body  to  be  made 
better  by  continual  fault-finding,  and  no  praise.  But  in 
some  fortunate  places,  good  little  people  were  said 
to  make  tlieir  liomes,  and  then  every  thing  prospered. 
Tile  cows  gave  plenty  of  rich  milk,  tlie  grain  grew  finely, 
tlie  lambs  all  lived,  and  there  was  peace  and  plenty. 
You  can  see  by  the  picture  how  they  busied  themselves 
with  the  children.  Notice  how  that  boy’s  face  is  drawn 
out  of  shape  by  tlie  little  furies  that  are  tormenting  him. 
Poor  boy !  Wliat  would  he  do  if  lie  could  see  and  catch 
them.  Would  lie  not  sliow  as  little  mercy  to  them  as 
you  would  to  a  mosquito  or  Ilea  ?  But  tlic  sweet  little 
girl  has  fallen  into  good  hands.  Perhaps  her  sunny  face 
attracted  tlie  pleasant  little  people,  and  they  like  to  lielp 

lier  smile. - Since  the  little  people  have  been  driven 

away  from  the  earth  by  tlie  noise  of  steam  engines  and 
printing  presses,  children  can  no  longer  blame  these 
creatures  for  mischief,  nor  expect  their  help  in  being 
good  ;  the  spirits  which  aid  in  doing  right  or  tempt  to  do 
wrong  are  very  different  from  any  such  beings.  They 


know  how  to  find  the  way  to  the  thoughts,  but  they  will 
give  little  trouble  to  those  wlio  do  not  encourage  them. 
So  Master  Charlie,  and  Miss  Katy,  take  good,  care  and 
govern  yourselves  riglit,  and  let  sunshine  from  your 
hearts  make  your  joyous  faces  bright. 

A  Brittle  Boy’s  Experiences. 

April  10th.  At  last  we  have  finished  plowing  for  a 
while  at  least,  and  I  am  glad  of  it ;  for  I  am  tired  of 
driving  oxen.  Brother  Charlie  says  I  have  been  talking 
to  the  team,  liallowing  “  wlioa  ”  !  “  back  ”  !  “  haw  ”  ! 
almost  every  night.  My  mind  kept  “marching  on,” 
wliile  my  body  was  sleeping.  I  don’t  know  much  to 
write,  tliat  liappened  last  week.  We  plowed  up  a  field- 
mouse’s  nest  one  day.  Tliere  were  four  young  ones  and 
their  mother.  Tlie  old  one  started  to  run  at  fust,  but 
came  back  to  defend  her  family.  I  couldn’t  help  feeling 
sorry  when  Jumper  killed  her  with  one  bite.  At  first  lie 
went  suielling  about  the  nest,  as  though  he  wanted  to 
play  with  tlie  little  mice,  but  the  old  one  flew  at  him,  and 
fastened  her  teelli  in  his  nose,  and  tlien  he  gave  lier  a 
sharp  snap.  At  another  place,  the  plow  ran  through  a 
large  red  ant’s  nest.  It  made  a  great  commotion  among 
the  inhabitants  of  that  underground  city.  There  were 
streets  all  through  it,  and  the  ants  pan  up  and  down  in 
wild  confusion.  There  were  hundreds  of  white  eggs, 
which  the  ants  picked  up  in  their  mouths  and  twice  car¬ 
ried  away  out  of  danger.  There  were  also  baby  ants, 
nearly  white,  wdiich  the  older  ones  took  up.  Wo  stopped 
to  watch  tlicm  a  wliile.  Pretty  soon  I  felt  sharp  stinging 
bites  on  my  legs,  and  at  the  same  time.  Jumper  wlio  was 
also  looking  on  began  to  whine  and  caper  about,  and 
roll,  in  a  very  frantic  way.  The  ants  had  attacked  us, 
and  we  found  them  able  to  inflict  considerable  pain. 
The  bites  soon  got  well.  I  tliink  I  should  not  like  to  live 
in  Africa  where  the  ants  are  plenty  and  very  powerful. 
They  raise  hills  as  liigh  as  a  man’s  head,  and  tliey  can 
gnaw  through  wood,  hlissionaries  living  there  say  tliat 
they  destroy  clothing,  books,  and  even  houses. - 1  have 


already  begun  to  train  my  calves.  I  believe  they  know 
me,  for  I  feed  them  every  day,  and  they  will  let  me 
handle  them.  I  expect  to  halter-break  them  so  that  I 

can  lead  them  about. - A  pair  of  blackbirds  are  building 

their  nest  in  a  gourd  which  I  hung  up  against  the  house 
near  my  bedroom  window.  It  is  pleasant  to  watch 
tliem  as  tliey  go  in  and  out  with  bits  of  straw.  They 
keep  up  a  merry  warbling,  and  seem  very  happy  in 
gelling  ready  for  liousekeeping.  They  seem  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  consultation  together,  about  their  furni¬ 
ture,  although  they  have  only  one  bed-room  to  fit  up. 

April  I2lh.  I  had  a  quarrel  with  Charlie  this  morning 
about  the  garden.  Father  said  we  might  eacli  have  a 
bed  to  raise  what  we  pleased.  We  both  wanted  the  same 
co.-ner,  and  we  both  got  angry.  He  is  two  years  younger 
tlian  I  am,  and  I  am  ashamed  that  I  was  so  selfish.  Fa¬ 
ther  would  not  decide  between  us.  He  said  we  must 
settle  it  in  some  way  pleasantly,  before  either  of  us  could 
have  any  garden.  Charlie  went  off  to  school,  and  I  lieip- 
ed  father  mend  fence.  After  thinking  it  all  over  I  thought 
I  would  tell  Charlie,  as  he  was  the  younger,  he  could  have 
the  corner.  When  he  came  home  the  first  thing  he  said 
to  me  was,  “  Fred,  you  can  have  the  corner,  you  are 
older  than  I  am.”  Then  I  told  him  what  I  had  been 
thinking  of,  and  we  finally  agreed  to  go  in  partnership, 
and  both  lake  the  corner  and  work  it  together.  Father 
liked  this,  and  said  he  would  give  us  some  Japan  melon 
seed  to  plant.  If  we  raise  good  melons  we  can  have 
the  pleasure  of  eating  them,  and  also  get  a  good  price  for 
tlie  seed,  as  they  are  not  very  plenty  yet.  I’m  glad  our 
quarrel  is  all  over,  for  it  made  us  both  feel  very  unliappy. 

A  GRAVE  Quaker  once,  passing  through  a  liad  street, 
was  astonished  to  see  his  son  emerge  from  a  den  which 
no  decent  person  would  frequent.  The  graceless  youth 
drew  back,  hoping  to  escape  observation.  “  Nay,  Isaac,” 
said  tlie  sad,  astonished  parent,  “  never  be  .ashamed  of 
coming  out  of  that  sort  of  place  ;  but  be  especially  care¬ 
ful  nevermore  to  go  into  one,” 
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(Business  Notices  $2.00  per  A.gate  Line  of  Space.) 


L0€E-SlTfCII  SEWING  MACHINES. 

Highest  Premium,  Fair  of  Americ.an  Institute.  1S63. 

.  CELEBR.VTED  REVERSIBLE  FEED  MOVEMENT. 
UNIFORM  SELF-ADJUSTING  TENSION. 

FOUR  SEPARATE  DISTINCT  STITCHES, 

WILL  GATHER  AND  SEW  A  RUFFLE  AT  ONCE, 
OFFICES  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

505  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  97  Clieapside,  London,  England. 

PfSINCIP-AEi  A&ENCIES. 

Ut  Wasliington-st.,  Boston.  242  Main-st.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
COQ.Chestnnc  St.,  Pliiladclpliia.  29  Calle  d’Oficios,  Havan.a, 

100  Washington-st.,  Chicago.  Cub.a. 

20  West  Fourtli-st.,  Cincinnati  272  Conrt-st.,  Bingliamtori,N.Y 
43.  Public  Square,  Cleveland.  13  Lake-st.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

11)5  Baltimore-st.,  Baltimore.  312  Broad-st..  Newark,  N.  .1. 
27Nortli  Peunsylvania-st.,  6  Union  st.,  Nasliville,  Tenn. 

Indianapolis.  2  Yates  Block,  E.  Gcnesee-st., 
Cor.  Jeff',  and  AVoodwaru  Av-  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

euues,  Detroit. - Rochesieiu  N.  Y. 

Ill  Montgomery -St.,  San  Frau- '54  Nortb  Fifth-st.,St.  Louis.Mo. 

cisco.  303  River-st..  Troy,  N.  Y. 

372  to  376  Main-st.,  Hartford,  Cor.  Genesee,  Columbia,  and 
Conn.  Seneca-sts.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
529  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. _ 

WHEEIiEBS  Sc  WIE.SOM  ~ 


SIDWIT^O-  MACI-IIIN'ES. 

“  V’oMAu’s  Gke.vpest  Boon — Wo  would  advise  a  man  to 
forego  a  Thresher  anti  thresh  wheat  with  a  fl:>il,  rather 
th.an  to  see  the  wife  wear  her  healtli,  vigor  and  life  away  in 
the,  everlasting  ‘stitch,  stitch,  stitch,’  when  a  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine,  can  be  obtained.  The  AVEEELER  &  AVILSON  is  an 
invaluable  aid  in  every  liouseliold.  AA’e  liave  liad  several 
different  kinds  on  trial,  and  after  a  si.v  year’s  service,  tlie 
AVHEELER  &  AYILSON  lias  taken  tiie  precedence  as  tlie  best, 
where  all  kinds  of  sewing  are  to  be  done  in  a  family." 

[American  Agriculturist,  Jan.  1865. 

THE  GREAT  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE- 


49.'6  Ha'Oisidwa^j  New  '¥®rk. 

THE  Y&EE  BLADE. 


1st.— It  is  a.  Patent  Sewing  KitJjJei’  whicli  takes 
out  a  seam  faster  tliaii  asewing  macliine  can  make  it. 
iSnrt— B uttosi-Iiolc  Gjitter  for  any  size  wanted. 

3il. — GatUers  Scratclicir;  just  the  tiling  for  it. 
■itU.— Paper  Cutter  .autl  Polder,  always  handy. 
Stli.—Sra-scr  for  removing  blots,  errors,  c.c. 

Gtli— TiCttei'  Ox>ener  for  men  of  Business. 

VtU.— Va  il  Cle.auer  and  Trimmer  for  everybody. 

Price  only  3.5  cents;  or,  tliiee  for  SI,  $3  per  dozen.  Lib¬ 
eral  Discount  by  tlie  gross.  Ask  your  Storekeeper  lor  it,  or 
send  price  and  receive  it  by  mail. 

MCBNEY  T®  MM 


Address  W.  A.  FITCH,  151Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

Come  and  See  Wilson  Early  Blackbcr- 

raes,  including  the  Old  Original  Plant  in  fruit,  from  the  1st 
to  the  10th  of  July,  at  JOHN  S.  COLLINS’  Small  Fruit  Farm, 
8  miles  East  of  Camden,  and  1  mile  S.  west  of  Moorcstown,N.J. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S 
L,x%.BOm.§AVIK€^  §®AP. 

This  Soap  is  made  from  clean  and  pure  materials,  contains 
no  adulteration  of  any  kind,  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate 
fabric,  and  is  c.5pecially  adapted  for  woolens,  which  will  not 
shrink  alter  being  washed  with  this  Soap.  It  may  be  used  in 
hard  or  salt  w<\ter.  It  will  remove  paint,  grease,  tar  and 
stains  of  all  kinds.  One  pound  warranted  equal  to  two 
pounds  of  ordinary  family  soap.  Directions  sent  with  each 
bar  foiynaking  three  gallons  handsome  soft  soap  from  one 
poundW  iliis  Soap.  Each  bar  is  wrapped  in  a  circular  con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  use,  printed  in  English  and  Ger¬ 
man.  Ask  your  grocer  for  “  B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Soan,”  and  take 
no  other, 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Nos.  C-i,  G5,  CG,  67,  63,  G9,  70,  and  74  -Washington-st.,  N.  Y. 
■j^EW  VOL. !  JULY  NO.  READY!  Subscribe 
-‘-^for  ILLUSTRATED  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL 
now.  Only  $2  a  yeai- ;  $1  for  6  months ;  20  cents  a  number. 
Ad.lress  FOWLER  t6  AA’ELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


Nil'  VdliUMi 

Begins  with  My. 

Let  all  tlie  Cfeildreii  Subscribe  Now. 

The  Best  Children’s  Paper  in  America. 


Goo<i.  the  True ,  and 
tbo  B.auufuL 

A  Firsf-CInHH  Monthly  Pnpor,  of  IG 
r.i^^cs,  for  IJOVS  and  OiKLtJ. 

$1.00  a  Tim  in  advance. 

Specimen  Copy  sent  lor  Ten  Cents, 
Address, 

ALFRED  L.  SEAVELL, 
Publisher,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Fornej^’s  Philadelphia  Daily  Press  saj's  of  it:  “Tue  Lit¬ 
tle  Corporal  is  destined  to  become  the  great  children’s 
paper  of  America.’’ 

The  Little  Corporal  is  the  most  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  monthly  in  tlie  Union.— Louisville  Democrat. 

The  Litthe  Corporal  is  iiniversallv  admitted  to  he  the 
best  juvenile  paper  now  in  e.xistencc. — Dubuque  Daily  Times. 

It  is  the  cleverest  thing  of  its  kind  yet  realized  in  xAineri- 
ica.— Roxbury  (Mass.)  Journal. 

After  a  careful  examination,  wo  can  cheerfully  say  of  The 
Little  Corporal,  that  it  deserves  all  tlie  praise  that  has 
been  lavished  upon  it  by  the  press  everywhere.— Philadel¬ 
phia  Episcopal  Recorder. 

Tlic  I.iule  C'oviioral  for  one  year  wull  do  your 
children  more  good  than  a  Quarter's  Scliooling. 


!i  t  ^  W  a  li  t  e  d 

TO  SELL 

liloyd’s  Hattie  lIa§toB*y, 

Maps  and  CSiaeJs, 
Izioyd’s  Card  Fh®t«§'H'’apIfi§, 
liSoTiS’s  t§teel  EnagTaviDag's, 
Tine  Ulcst  TcB’Ens  io  AjgcnSs. 

S3,  S.5,  SIO.  B'iiy  Sample  packages  sent  by  Mail  or  Ex¬ 
press  on  receipt  of  casli.  New  Price  List  and  Circular  is 
ready.  Address 

II.  M.  IxI.OYU  &  €€»., 

21  Joiin-st  ,  New-YorU. 

TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE! 

AYe  have  alrcady^givcn  awavmorethan  TWO  HUNDRED! 
Sewing  Machines,  as  premiums  for  new  subscribers  to  the 
NEW  YORK  OBSERAiER  — 16  new  subscribers  Avill  secure  a 
$.')3  Sewing  Macliine,  either  AVheeler  &  AVilson,  or  Grover 
&  Baker;  and  von  are 

SSJJSE  OF  T5BE  BEST. 

Sample  copies  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  fp.ee. 
Terms  @3.30  si  "V esvr  in  jVclvsnice. 


SIDNEY  E.  MORSE.  Jr.  &  CO., 

37  Park  How,  New  A’ork. 


USING  B.  T.  BABBITT’S 

Pnre  Coiiceaita’ated  F®tasli 

OR 

READY  SOAP  MAKEP., 

ATarranted  double  the  strength  of  common  Potash,  and  su¬ 
perior  to  any  otlier  saponitier  or  ley  in  tlie  market.  Put  up 
in  cans  of  1  pound,  2  pounds,  3  pounds.  6  pounds,  and  12 
pounds,  Avith  full  directions  in  Englisli  and  German  for 
making  Hard  and  Soft  Soap.  One  pound  Avill  make  15 
gallons  of  Soft  Soap.  No  lime  is  required.  Consumers 
will  find  this  the  clieapest  Potash  in  market. 

IS.  T.  BABBITT, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67  63,  69,  70  72,  and  74  Washington-st.,  N.  Y. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S 

S'H’AIS  YEAST  S»®WI>E1I£. 

Light  Biscuit  or  any  kind  of  Cake  may  be  made  with  this 
“Yeast  Powder"  In  15  minutes.  No  shortening  is  required 
when  sweet  milk  is  used. 

Nos.  64  to  74  AVashington-st.,  New-York. 


BEST  MEBaClNAE  SAE.ElSATtJS, 

Bread  made  with  this  Saleratus  contains,  when  baked, 
nothing  hut  common  salt,  water  and  flour.  Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67, 
68.  69.  70,  72  and  74  AYashington  st.,  New  York. 

Copper  Tips  protect  the  toes  of  children’s  shoes.  One 
pair  will  outwear  three  without  tips.  Sold  everywhere. 


FUBLICATTOSS  ®F 

GEO.  E.  &  F.  ¥.  WOODWARD, 

37  Park  Row,,  Blew-York. 

JVew  Boohs,  uniform  Extra  Bindinrjs. 

I. -GRAPES  AND  WINE, 

A  new  and  practical  work  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Na¬ 
tive  Grape  and  Manufacture  of  American  \ATue;  by 
Geo.  Husmann,  of  Missouri.  I'ully  illustrated. 
. . Cloth,  extra,  $1,50 

II. -WODDWABD’S  CDUWTEY  IDMES, 

A  practical  work,  witli  122  Designs  and  Plans  of  Coun¬ 
try  Houses  of  moderate  cosf,  with  illustrated  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  manner  of  construoUng  Balloon  Frames 
. Extra  binding,  $1.50 

IIL-WODDWAEB’S  GEAPEEIES  AMD 
IIOimCSJLTUEAL  BUILMKGS. 

A  practical  work  on  the  Design  .and  Construction  of  all 
classes  of  Buildings  for  Growing  Plants,  and  Ripening 
F'ruit  under  glass.  60  iilustrations . Cloth,  $1.00 

lY.-WOODWAilB’S  DELAWARE 
GRAPE. 

Colored  Plate,  full  size,  extra, . $3.00 

V. -THE  IIDLSE. 

ANew  Manual  of  Rural  Architecture;  or.  How  to  Build 
Dwellings.  Barns,  Stables  and  Out-Buildings  of  all 
kinds;  with  a  Chapter  on  Churches  and  School  Houses. 
. Cloth,  $1.50. 

VI. -TIIE  GARDEN, 

A  New  Mannal  of  Practical  Horticulture:  or,  How  to 
Cultivate  Vcgetahles,  Fruits  .and  Flowers;  withaCliap- 
ter  on  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs . Clotli,  $1.00 

VII. -TME  FARM. 

A  New  Aiamial  of  Practical  Agriculture;  or.  Howto 
Cultivate  all  the  Field  Crops;  with  an  Essay  on  Farm 
Manageineiit,  etc . Cloth,  $1.00 

VIII. --THE  BARN-YARD. 

A  New  Manual  of  Cattle,  Horse  and  Sheep  Husbandry ; 
or,  Row  to  Breed  and  Rear  the  various  species  of  Do¬ 
mestic  Animais . Cloth,  $1.00 

Either  of  the  above  sent,  2'>ost-paid,  on  receipt  of 
price. 

Bstalhlislicd  1846. 

IX. -TIIE  HORTICULTURIST. 

Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  per  Annum. 

A  Monthly  Magazine  for  every  one  wlio  has  a  grape  vine, 
a  city  yard,  an  acre  lot,  a  garden,  a  vineyard,  an  orchard, 
a  coiitry  seat,  a  farm,  who  lias  a  house  to  build,  out-build¬ 
ings  to  erect,  or  a  home  to  embcllisli  and  beautify.  Ful¬ 
ly  illustrated. 

X. -DE  LA  YERGNE’S  SULPHUR  BEL¬ 

LOWS. 

For  the  Prevention  of  Mildew  and  Destruction  of  In¬ 
sects, . . . $3.50 

In  Press. 

XI. -FULLER’S  FOREST  TREE  CUL- 

TURIST. 

A  new  work  on  tlie  propagation,  cultivation  and  man¬ 
agement  of  Forest  Trees,  by  Andrew  S.  Fuller,  aiillior 
of  the  Grape  Culturist.  Fully  illustrated,  $1.50  post¬ 
paid.  Also, 

XI!. -A  NEW  WORK  ON  LOW  PRICED 
COTTAGES, 

NVith  Plans  for  laying  ©ut  and  embellishing  small  plots 
of  ground. 

Address  GEO.  E.  &  P.  W.  AVOODWARO, 

PUBLISHERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

Igricultnral  aud  Arcliitectnral  Books, 

37  Park-Row,  New-York. 
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BOOKS  FOE  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 


[For  sale  at  the  OlBce  of  the  Agriculhirint,  or  ttiey  will  be 
forwarded  by  mail,  ^o.st-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen’9  (L.  F.)  Itnral  Architecture . . 

Allen's  (U.  I,.)  .4inerican  Farm  I’.ook . 

Allen's  Diseases  ot  !)omestic  Animals . 

American  IJird  Fancier . 

American  Itose  Cnlinrlst . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . 

A:  tot' Saw  Filins  ...(Holly) . 

Harry'.s  Frnit  Garden  . 

Beecher’s  i  H.  W.)  Frnit,  Flowers  and  Farming . 

ISement's  Poulterer's  Companion .  . 

Bement’s  Uabhit  Fancier . . . 

Itoston  .Machinist  (W.  Fitzgerald) . 

Bonssinganlt's  Itnral  Fconomy . 

Hrklitcinan's  Frnit  Cnitivalor'.s  .Nlannal . 

Bridgeman's  yonng  Gardener's  Assistant .  . 

Bridgeman's  Kitchen  Garden  Instructor . 

Brldgeman's  Florist's  Gnhlc . 

Brandt's  \ge.  of  Horses  (Kngli.sli  or  German) . 

’  Brecic's  New  Hook  of  Flowers . 

Browne’s  Field  ISook  of  .Manures  . 

Bnist's  Flower  Garden  Directory  . 

Bnist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . 

Burr’s  Vegetables  o(  America . 

Bnrr’s  Garden  'Veget.ihles  . 

Canary  Birds,  paner  .aO  cents . cloth _ 

Carpenters  and  .Joiners’  Hand  Book  (Holly)  . . 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower's  Guide . '. . 

Cobbett’s  .Vmerican  Gardener . . . 

Cole’s  (S.  W.)  American  Frnit  Book . 

Cole’s  Veterinarian . 

Colman’s  Agriculture . 

Cotton  Planters'  Manual  (Turner) . 

Country  Life,  by  R.  M.  Copeland . 

Dadd’s  .Modern  Horse  Doctor . 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  II.)  American  Cattle  Doctor . 

Dan.a’s  Muck  M.annal. 


$  1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
30 
30 

,  1  75 
75 
1  75 

1  50 

2  0) 
30 
7.) 

1  01) 
75 
2  00 
73 
73 
50 
1  75 

1  50 
1.50 
1  00 
r,  00 

2  50 
73 
75 
75 
75 


Dog  and  Gnn  (Hooper’s) . paper,  si.'c _ cloth. 

Downings’s  Conmiw  Houses  . 


Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening  (new  Edition) . 

Downing’s  Cottage  Itcsidence.s.  . 

Downing’s  Fruits  .and  Frnit  Trees  of  America . . . 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 

Elliott’s  We.stern  Frnit'Grower’s  Guide . 

Farmer’s  Barn  Book . 

Fla.y  Culture . .  . 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture. . 

Fish  Culture . . 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses . 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming  . 

Flora’s  Internreter  and  Fortiina  Flora  (Mrs.  Hale) . 

Frank  Forrester’s  Complete  Manual  for  Young  Sports¬ 
men  . .  .8  VO . r. . . . . 

Frank  Forrester’s  Fish  and  Fishing . qto . 

Frank  Forrester’s  Field  Sports  2  vols _ qto . 

French's  Farm  Drainage . 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist . . . 

Fuller’s  Strawherry  Cultnri.st . 

Goodale’s  Principles  of  Breeding .  . 

Gra.v’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol . 

Gra.v’s  How  Plants  Grovv . 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . 

Husmann’s  Grapes  &  'Wine . 

Hall's  t.Miss)  .American  Cookery . 

Harasztliy’s  Grape  Culture,  &c . 

Harris’  Insects  Ininrious  to  Vegetation,  plain . 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  colored  plates. 

Hatfield's  American  House  Carpenter . 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horsekeepers . 

Holly’s  Country  Seats . 

Hop  Culture . . 

How  to  Buy  a  Farm  and  V  here  to  Find  One . 

High  Farming  Without  Manure . 

In.sect  Encmiosof  Fruit  Trees,  (Trimble) . 

Jonning’s  Horse  Training  Made  Easy . 

Jennings  on  Cattle . .- . 

Jennings  on  Swine  and  Poultry . 

Jenning’s  on  the  Horse  and  liis  Diseases . 

Johnston’s  Agric.nltural  Chemi.stry . 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agriculiural  Chemistry . 

Johnson’s  (Prof.  S.  AV.)  Essays  on  Manures . 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening . 

Kllppart’s  Land  Drainage.... . 

Jj.angstrotli  on  the  Honey  Bee  . 

Loudon’s  (Downing’s)  l.adles’ Flower  Garden . . 

Leuebar's  Howto  Build  Hot-bonses . 

Llelitg’s  Familiar  Lettci  s  on  Cbemisiry . 

Liebig’s  Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry . 

Linslcy’s  ( I).  C.)  Morgan  Horses  . 

Lippiricott’s  Gazetteer  of  tlie  AVorld  (New  Ed.) . 

Manual  of  Agrienlrnre  by  C.  Emerson  and  C.  J..  Flint. 

Jlayliew’s  Illiinfrated  Horse  Doctor  . 

Wayliew’s  Illustrated  Hor.se  .Management  . 

Maybew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers . 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  '  . 

New  Clock  and  Watch  Maker’s  Manna! . 

McMahon’s  American  Gardener  . 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  foot . . . 

Morrell's  American  Shepherd . 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood . . 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakevlew . 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . 

t)nlon  CnUnre  . 

Our  F.arm  of  Four  Acres  (bound)  60c . (paper) 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Cnttnre  . 

Pftl'loi'  Gardener,  by  C.  J.  Randolph . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose  . . . 

Pnpkm.an's Book  of  Roses . . . . 

Pliantom  Bonqnot,  or  slCBlelon  I. caves  . 

Phenomena  of  Plant  Life,  (Leo.  H,  Urlndon) . . 

Peddor’s  Land  Measurer . 

Qninby’s  Mystci  les  of  Bee  keening  (MSW.) . 

tjuincy,  (Hon.  Joslah)  on  Soiling  Cattle . 

Rabbit  Fancier .  . 

Randall’s  Sheep  Unsbandry . 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Rivers’  Minia'ure  Fruit  Garden . 

Rand’s  Floweis  for  I’arlor  and  Garden . 

Rlcliardson  on  the  Dog . paper  3)  cents . cloth 

Band’s  Garden  Flowers . 

Rural  Affairs _ (bound) _ t  Vols _ each . 

Rural  Annual  (by  Joseph  Harris) . . . 

Rural  Register  (by  J.  J.  Thomas) .  . 

Baunder’s  Domestic  Poultry  (.new).. paper,  40  c.  .bound 
Baxton’s  Farmer.s’  Library.. 3  Vols.  cloth  8  50.. morocco 

Sohenck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book . . 

Slie.pliei’d'S  own  Book . 

BIHoway’a  Modorn  Carpentry . 

Skillfnl  Honsuwila  . . 

Stewart’s  i.lolini  Siablo  Hook  . 

Scribner’s  R  adv  Reckoner . 

Strong’s  Grape  Culture . 

Ten  .Acres  Enongb . 

Tennv’s  Natural  History,  Zoology . 

’I'lio  (Sreat  West, . 

'i'lio  Barn  Turd . 

The  Farm  . 

Ttio  Garden,,.,,,, . 

Tho  House . . 


4  00 
1  50 

5  00 
1  50 
1  50 

1  25 
60 

8  00 
r,  50 

2  .50 
.3  00 
5  00 

75 


1  50 
1  50 
20 
1  25 
4  00 
1  25 
75 
1  50 
1  25 
.5  00 

4  00 

5  00 

3  50 
1  73 

4  50 
40 

1  73 
35 

5  00 
1  25 
1  75 
1  75 
1  75 
1  75 
1  ‘-15 

1  25 

2  00 

1  50 

2  no 
2  00 
1  50 

.50 
1  75 
i  ro 
10  00 

1  50 

3 

3  .50 
90 
1  20 

2  00 

2  50 
73 

1  73 
1  73 

1  25 
75 
20 

1  00 
;  .50 

3  00 

2  00 
1  00 

no 
1  50 
1  23 
30 
1  30 

1  no 
1  on 

3  to 
GO 
3  00 

1  r.o 

23 

;>o 

73 
0  50 
75 

2  23 
2  00 

75 
1  rf, 
30 

3  00 

1  I'l) 

3  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  (0 
I  50 


The  Dog,  Iw  Dinks,  Mayhew  and  Hntcliinson,  edited  by 

Frank  Forre-'^ter,  1  vol _ 8  mo . f . 

The  Dead  Shot;  or,  Sportman's  Complete  Cluide,  by 

Frank  Forrester . 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals . 

Tobacco  Culture . 

Todd’s  (S.  E.)  Vonng  Farmer’s  Manual . . 

'It'anx’s  Villas  and  Cottages . 

Villas  and  Farm  Cottages.  (Cleaveland  and  Backus)... 

AVarder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreen.s . 

AA'atson’s  .American  Home  Garden  . 

Wax  Flowers  (Art  of  .Alaklng). 

AVet  Days  at  Edgewood . '. . 

AVetberell  on  the  Manufacture  of  Vinegar . 

AATieat  Plant  f.Iohn  Klinpart's) .  .  . 

AA'oodward’s  Country  Homes . . . 

AA'ood  ward’s  Graperies . 

A'onatt  and  .Snonner  on  tlie  Horse  . 

Vonatt  and  Alarrin  on  Cattle . 

Vonatt  0.1  the  Hog . 

A'oua'-t  on  Sheep . 

Vouinan.s’  Household  Science  . 

Youmans’  Neav  Chemistry...  ' . . 


3  00 

1  75 
1  00 
'25 
1  50 

3  00 

4  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
1  75 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
I  50 
1  CO 

1  M 

2  25 
2  00 


1  :"0 

2'3  days  Ikilfi.. 

.  .252.060 

283.000  1.686.000  47,000 

81.000 

518.000 

1  50 

25  days  1865. . 

.  .350.i;00 

398,060  1,477.000  2,100  131,1100  1,723,000 

£0 

1  -.’5 

Sales. 

Flour 

iVlicM,  Corn, 

Rye, 

Barley, 

1  ‘2.5 

22  days  1866. . 

...  271.000 

8'  7.000  2,138.000 

174.000 

4.3.600 

^50 

25  d.aya  1S65. . 

.  .  259,000 

476,000  819,000 

50,000 

78,000 

2  50 

1  50 

3*  Exports  from 

New-York,  January  1  to  Jane  11  ; 

3  00 

Flour, 

AA'beat,  Corn, 

Rye, 

Oats. 

5  50 

1SG6 . 

.  4'>0.:-83 

138,552  2,780.225 

iri.R'lG 

72'>,17'2 

7  50 

1SG.5 . 

.  367.GI4 

3)0,601  268,10.3 

141 

4-1,142 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  conilei'ised,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  Ameriean  AgricuUuriat, 
.sliow  at  a  glance  the  Iransactions  for  a  month,  ending 
June  12.  1860,  and  the  exnoi'is  of  Ereadstnffs  from  this 
port  thus  far,  since  January  1  : 

1.  TP.AJtSACrtOX’S  .AT  TtlE  XKW-YOr.K  MAUKETS. 

IlECEtPTS.  Flour,  117/erR.  Corn,  Fi/e,  Burleu,  Onia, 
’22davs(//i.sm’lh.25'2.60')  283.000  1,0x86.000  47.000  81.000  S’S.OOO 

25days  (a.s-tm’th,153.000  5,500  69,000  1,400  107,000  34,000 

Samcs.  Flour,  Wl/rul,  Corn,  Fojf.,  Barley, 

22  days Uii'-s  month,  271.050  807.000  2,138.000  174,000  4.3.000 

25  days  ht.xt  month,  428.000  1,361,000  1, '245.000  208,000  95,000 

Comparison  joith  same  period  at  this  time  last  year, 
RBOEiers.  Flour,  iVhent,  Corn,  Bye,  Barley,  Oats, 


4. 


Receipt.’^  at  head  of  tide  water  at  Albany,  each  sea- 


son  to  end  of 

Hay  : 

Flour, 

AVbeat, 

Corn, 

Rve, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

bbls. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bush. 

1866... 

. ..  21,700 

1 60.810 

1,381,200 

55,000 

40,700 

570,700 

1805..., 

...  64,900 

403,800 

5G').r)00 

’20,800 

99,800 

1,741,000 

1864... 

..  51,100 

2,4-‘l,400 

360,4  0 

22,400 

99.100 

1 ,18' »,900 

1863... 

...130,700 

2,G.;5,G00 

3,'’'>1,300 

42,800 

46,600 

1,327,000 

1  SO 


<gl7  2: 
25 

®14  50 
@  8  20 
®  7  00 
®  4  25 
@  3  00 
®  2  55 


Juno  11. 
139H 

SO  70  @9  75 
@17  25 
@1'  25 
®M  00 
@  8  00 
@  6  75 
@  4  75 
@  3  00 


10  40 
7  90 
9  80 
(1  75 
0  00 
4  35 
2  50 


1  45  @  2  70 


CtTEnKXT  AATiolesalr  Prices. 

May  16. 

Pr.icK  OP  Gold .  l‘iO% 

Ft.ouit— Super  to  Extra  State  $7  40  ®  9  75 
Super  to  E.Xtra  Southern,. . .  10  40 

Extra  Western..,. .  8  60 

Extra  Genesee .  9  80 

Superfine  Western .  7  40 

Rve  Flour .  6  .30 

Coax  .Meal .  3  85 

Whea'I'— All  kinds  of  AVhito.  2  80 
All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Coax— Yellow  . 

Mixed  . 

Oats— AVestern  (new) . 

State  (old) . 

Rye . 

Barlev  . 

Hay— Bale  100  Ik . 

Loose .  . 

Straav,  ^  100  Ik . 

Cotton— Middlings.  ^  Ik  ... 

Hops— Crop  of  1865,  jfl  Ik . 

EKATUKiiS— Live  Geese,  ^  Ik. 

Sked— Clover,  ?!  Ik  . 

Timothy.  ^  bushel . 

Flax.  S'hnshel . 

ScGAit— Brown,  Ik  .... _ 

Molasses.  Cuba.  ?)gl  . 

Coffee— Rio,(Gold  price)?)  ik 
Todacco,  Kentucky,  &c., ?)  Ik. 

Seed  Leaf,  ?)  Ik .  . 

Wool— D  mestic  Fleece,?)  ik. 

Domestic,  pulled,  ?)  Ik . 

California,  unwashed, . 

Tallow.  ?)  Ik  . 

Oil  Cake— ?)  ton . 

Por.K- .Mess,  ?)  barrel . 

Prime,  ?)  barrel  . 

Beef— Plain  mess . . 

Laud,  in  barrels,  ?)  Ik . 

Buti'ER— AVeatern,  ?1  Ik,, ,  — 

StatO.  ?)  a  . 

Cheese  . 

Beans—?)  Imsbel . 

Peas— Canada.  ?)  bushel . 

Eggs- Fresh.  ?)  dozen  . 

Poultry'— Fowls,  ?)  B> . 

Turkeys,  ?)  Ik . . 

Pofatoes— Mercers,  ?)  bbl... 

Peach  Blows,  ?)  barrel . 

Buckeyes— New,  ?)  barrel.... 

Apples—?)  barrel .  3  00 

Gold  ailvanoed  during  the  past  month  to  146)^',  influ¬ 
enced  by  unfavni'tthle  fmanoial  tind  commeicial  advices 
from  Europe,  and  the  consequent  he.avy  exports  of  specie 
from  tills  port.  The  demtind  has  since  fallen  ofT,  and  the 
)niee  has  I'ceeded  toISOif  ...  Busines.s  in  Proiluee  and 
Jiei'ehani!l.-c  has  been  on  a  inoro  extensive  scale,  iiiid 
prices  of  most  articles' have  bei-n  quoted  higher,  though 
iriegular.  ..  BreadstufTs  have  been  in  better  request, 
opening  at  rising  prices,  Imt  closing  generally  in  favor  of 
pui'chasers.  Flour  leaves  ofT  qiiile  heavily,  under  tnoro 
liberal  receipts.  Prime  Wheat  is  scarce  and  lield  firmly. 
Inferior  and  common  qualities  are  very  quiet  and  much 
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3  00 
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deni'PSsed.  There  has  been  increased  activity  in  Corn, 
with  free  puroha.ses  for  export, — the  market  closing  with 
ti  downwtird  lendeney,  umler  large  arrivals  from  the  in¬ 
terior.  Rye  and  Oats  liave  improved  materially,  the  in¬ 
quiry  having  been  qtiile  brisk  for  desirable  lots _ Pro¬ 

visions  htive  been  in  good  rt-quesi,  pa  tly  on  spectiltdinn, 
hut  prices  lia've  been  unsettled.  Pork.  Lard,  and  Beef, 
clo.sed  pretty  firody.  Butter  leaves  off  decidedly  lieavy, 
under  extensive  receipts  tind  a  strong  pressure  to  realise. 
Clieese  is  doll  and  drooping  . . .  Cotton  h.is  been  more  ac¬ 
tive  an  I  has  rallied  in  price,  closing  briskly  and  in 
favor  of.se'lers.  The  available  suopiy  now  be-e  is 
esiimated  at  100,001  bales  ;  and  at  all  the  shipping  ports 
of  Ihe  connlry,  at  831. ’00  bales ....  AAbrol  has  been  in 
sonieuhat  better  reqne-t  and  firmer  in  price,  but  it  closes 
lets  huoyaiilly — Hay.  Hops,  and  Tobacco,  have  been  in 
fair  demand  at  uniform  rales. 

Toj-lc  H.l-s'c  Stsirlif'tts. — 

Beef  Cattle.— Tlie  supply  for  a  montli  pa.^t  has  been 
fully  an  average oue.  :if:ef  tillowing  fora  natural  increase 
over  tlie  previous  year.  1ml  prices  liave  lieen  fully  sus¬ 
tained  and  ndvanced  a  lilile  last  week.  Tliis  i.s  due  to 
cool  vveather,  wliieli  lias  greatly  diminished  the  taking  of 
fi.sh.  and  kept  back  spring  -Vegeiabies  and  .sir  iv\ berries* 
both  of  which  circuinsianee.s  have  increased  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  beef,  Ihe  staple  meal  tins  ye.ir.  The  seatter- 
ingof  the  sales  from  the  main  yards  at  4  lih  street,  to 
Bergen  and  otlier  points,  enables  dealers  to  obtain  belter 
prices,  as  biiyer.s  who  only  visit  one  inarkci  plrn-e  and  see 
fewer  catile  there,  act  noon  the  impression  each  week 
that  tlier'e  is  a  very  limited  .supply.  Most  of  tlie  increase 
in  price  has  Innie  l  to  tlie  benefit  of  Ihe  speculating 
brokers  lA’bo  rnantige  llie  markets  after  they  have  bought 
up  the  droves  on  the  wav  here.  The  most  recent  sales 
of  cattle  liave  lieen  at  prices  equivalent  to  IG'  .c.'SKJ^c. 
per  lb.  ilressed  vveiglil  for  good  to  first  qoalilv  cattle  ; 
17 '^c.’5)18c.  for  extras:  15c.®'''c.  for  inedinm  grades; 

and  13c.(tiH4c.  for  Poor _  MilcH  Cews. — Receipts 

for  the  montli  moderate,  and  demand  not  large.  Prices 
continue  veiy  high,  as  compare  1  with  fonnei’  years. 
Small,  thin  cows,  giving  8  to  10  quarts  a  day  on  good 
feed  sell  at  f  fi5®$73  each,  iiiclnding  ihe  ca'f.  which  is 
always  required  by  buyers  to  insure  fre-hness  of  milk. 
The  calves  tire  worth  about  $10  each,  on  the  average, 
making  the  cows  cost  the  purchasers  $53((i)$C.'i.  Cows 
giving  11  to  13  quarts  per  day  bring  $70  to  $80  witli  the 
calves;  those  giving  14  In  10  quarts,  $83  to  $90.  Extra 
cows,  promising  a  coniinuanoe  of  over  16  quarts  of  good 
milk  per  day,  I’Uii  upwtii'd  of  $P0,  according  to  fancy, 
looks,  elc. — thongli  very  few  of  Ibis  class  are  met  v\ith. 
Tho.se  giving  below  7  to  0  quarts  are  not  worth  bringing 
liere,  as  they  go  for  all  sorts  of  prices,  from  $60  down  to 
$40,  and  are  worth  more  lo  dry  off,  feed  up  a  little,  and 
sell  for  cheap  lieef  ..'Vca.l  Caltre.*-.— Tlie  supply  fair, 
running  from  2000  lo  1610  a  week.  Poor  calves  are  at  a 
discount,  and  not  worth  scnduig  here.  Good  heavy 
calves,  of  fair  age,  have  improve  I  iu  value,  extras  bring¬ 
ing  12'^c.(S14c.  per  lb.  live  weight;  good,  llc.®I2c.  ; 
common,  Sc.OIOc.,  and  poorer,  7}dc,fa)8Xc„  though  few 
not  worth  over  8c.  can  be  sold .  . .  Sheep  amX  I.ambs. 
— Receipts  14.000  lo  18,000  per  week.  Prices  of  sheep 
have  been  much  depressed,  but  are  rather  betler  again. 
Good  lots  have  recenlly  sold  at  Hie, fa)' ^c,,  per  lb.  live 
weight;  common,  0!4C.7?7c.  ;  poor,  5'sC.®6c.  Good 
spring  lambs  arc  not  very  abundant  •  prices,  lie.  to  14c. 
per  lb.,  for  poor  to  best,  or  $4.50  e  $7  each....  lii’tro 
Mo^.s.— Receipts  very  large  for  the  season,  or  12.000  to 
16,000  per  week  ;  but  cool  weather,  and  a  prospect  of  a 
war  demand  for  packed  pork  in  Europe,  liave  kept  up 
prices  well.  Fair  to  very  good  sell  at  10c.  to  10>^c.  per 
lb.  live  weight. 


Advertisoments,  to  bo  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  BEFORE  the  Sth  of  tbe  preceding'  montli- 

TEIiAIS—  (c.ash  before  insertion) : 

Ordinary— per  line  of  space,  each  insertion. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. 
IMPLESViEB^T  TRiAL 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE 

CITY  OY 


Commenoin^  on  the  10th  day  of  July 

AVitli  tbo  trial  of  Mowers,  and  will  continue  until  .all  the 
Implements  sliaU  be  tried. 

Trial  open  to  all  the  States  aud  €.T!iia«|as. 

Entries  to  be  made  at  tbc  Seerelnrv's  Olllcc.  Albanv,  at 
Idsl  one  week  prerioustoWw.  lOili  of  .Inly.  Entrance  lee 
$2,).(i0,  for  each  implement  in  each  class. 

A  programme  of  the  Trial,  with  a  list  of  implements  to  bo 
ti'icd,  and  a  list  of  Judges  AVill  be  furnished  on  application 
to  the  Secretary. 

B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Secretary,  , 
J.  STANTON  GOULD,  President, 

State  Agricultural  Booms,  ) 

Albany,  May  24th,  1860.  5 
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I>.  Ij.  I.  Scliool, 

FRAMKLiy,  DRLAWAUE  CO.,  N.  has  full  equipment, 
aud  offers  thorough  instruction.  Special  Artvaiitagc, 
the  small  cost  of  living.  For  Circular.  Address 

GEO.  W.  JONES,  A.  M. 


F  TJ  L  IL.  B  IL.  O  O  I> 

AJTD 

GRADE  ALDERNEY, 

AND 

Ayrsliire  §t®c!i  foi*  §a!c. 

The  subscriber  lias  jrlveii  his  attention  for  the  last  few 
^ears  to  the  hrecclinjg:©!  this  truly  celebrated  Stoch,  and  now 
offers  for  s:ile  a  portion  of  Ids  hcrd»  eoinprisinff  some  seventy* 
five  head  of  all  aises  an«l  grades.  Amonir  them  are  many 
fine  family  Cows  and  Heifers.  Persons  wishiiv^  to  supply 
themselves  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  the  stock  ana  ihe 
products  of  the  Dairy.  With  common  butter  at  sixty  cents 
a  pound,  will  it  not  pay  to  keep  a  Cow  that  will  produce 
two  pounds  per  day,  of  superior  nutter  ?  Address 

THOMAS  FITCH,  New  Loudon,  Conn. 


Alfilcrsaeys  for  ^ale. 

Cow,  fawn  color,  deep  and  rich  milker;  heifer,  yellow. 
Utile  wiiite.  from  stock  imported  bv  Gcorpe  Bird,  botli 
large  and  liandsome,  also  a  superior  Bull  calf,  tv.-o  monihs 
old,  pure  fawn,  dam  and  sire  ot  boili  cow  and  calf,  imported 
by  Uiehardson.  Call  on  or  address  G.  fV.  KAKi.KE,  at  I'rcss- 
kill.  1!  'rgcii  Co.,  N.  J.,  (on  Northern  It.  It.  ot'N.  J.,  17  miles 
from  New-York.) 


CIIESTEie,  WHITES. 

The  subscriber,  the  original  shipper  of  this  popular  breed 
of  swine  contiiuu'S  to  fill  orders  from  his  extensive  stock 
aud  other  well  selected  and  premium  stock  on  reasonable 
terms.  Send  for  a  circular  embracing  all  necessary  informa* 
tlon  for  breeding  and  mauagemeut.  Address, 

THUS.  WOOD, 

Doc  Kun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


FreiMiiisn  Chester  WSaSte  Fags 

will  be  furnished  by  the  subscribers,  cUlicr  singly  or  In  pairs 
(not  akin),  and  sent  by  express  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  or  South  America.  For  particulars  send  for 
Circular.  Address  JAMES  YOUNG,  Jr.  &  CO., 

MarshalUowu,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  Sale.— 
Sent  by  Express  to  all  parts  of  tlie  United  States.  For 
Circulars  and  Prices,  Address  N.  P.  UOVEK  &  CO., 

Gum  Tree,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


to  BSee«Kcep> 

crs.”  ss.vT  FUEicof  charge  to  any 
address.  Tliis  is  a  practical  pani- 
phlet,  See  Juno  Agriculturist.  A- 
gents  Wanted  in  all  unoccupied  ter¬ 
ritory,  for  the  Improved  Movable- 
Comb  Bee-IIlve  "The  Bee  Keeper's 
Text  Book,"  and  “Italian”  Queens. 
Address  H.  A.  KING,  Nevada.  O. 


Plata  Diicli^,  Faacy  Fowls  aiul 

EGGS  for  sale,  bred  and  selected  entirely  from  imported 
stock.  A.  M.  IIALSTED,  CS  Pearl-st.,  New  York. 
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4 

^  PearI==Street, 

W  NEW-YORK. 


Produce  Commission  Merchants, 


FOR  THE  SALE  OF 


Send  for  IYeekly  Price  Current.  Marking  Plate  and 
Circular  with  Packing  and  Sliippiug  directions. 


Country  Consignments  receive  special  attention. 
REFERENCES : 

Beni.  Loder,  Esq.,  N.  Y.  |  Hon.  J.  K.  Porter, 

Kx-Pres’t.  Erie  11.  R.  1  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Cr.agin  &  Co.,  N.Y.,  !  Wm.  S.  Thorn,  Esq,,  N.  Y. 

and  Clilcago.  111.  I  Prest.  NaT  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

King  &  Scott,  Chicago,  Ill.  1  Lane,  Son  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

E.  D.  Hungerford,  Burlington,  Vt. 


GIBBS  &  THOMSON, 

ITnionvllle,  S.  C., 

offer  their  services  in  the  capacity  of  Agents  for  the  sale  of- 
Patent  Medielues,  Sewing  Machines,  Agricultural  Imple 
ments.  Books,  Seeds,  &c.,  also  as  Agents  lor  Nurseries  aud 
Agricultural  Papers. 

Refer  to  R.  I.  GAGE,  Unionville,  S.  C. 


Hard  Eubbsr  Garden  Syringes# 

The  very  best  article  made,  and  much  more  pleasant  to 
tise  than  metal.  Eacli  syringe  is  packed  in  a  wood  box  and 
Can  be  sent  to  anv  part  of  the  country  by  express.  Price 
Slcucli.  For  sale  by,  SHE  PA  RD  &  DUDLEY, 

loO  William-st.,  New  York.. 

)  317  Broadwav,  New  T'ork, 
tWBfiER  CLOTHING  CO.  ^  8>  Lake-st.,  Chicago. 

)  113  Montgomery-st.,  San 
*  [Francisco. 


lOM  and  ISMELLA 

URAPiS. 


aFPEStlOK  FAISM  a.A.’^'iJ.-SO.OOO 

Acres.  Franklin  Tract,  at  Newfleld.  Gloucester  County, 
New  Jersey,  on  (lie  Railroad  running  from  I’hiladelpbia  to 
Cape  May,  30  miles  Soutli  of  Pliiladelpliia— adjoining  the 
Vineland  Tract,  and  2  miles  North  of  the  Vineland  Station— 
for  sale  at  low  prices  and  on  easy  terms,  in  lots  to  suit  pur- 
cha.sers.  Circulars,  witli  reports  of  Solon  Robinson,  Hon. 
'William  Parry,  and  otliers,  with  full  infonnation,  sent  to  ap¬ 
plicants.  free.  Address  .JOHN  H.  COFFIN  &  CO..  New- 
licld,  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J.  Improved  Farms  also  for  Sale. 


These  two  kinds  greatly  surpass  all  others  in  their  assem¬ 
blage  of  excellences  for  all  purpoae-f,  and  ray  attention  in 
propagating  will  hereafter  be  chiefly  devoted  to  these. 

My  cstahlislmicnt  which  was  lieretoforo  tlie  most  extenrlve 
as  well  ns  the  oldest  in  the  country,  has  been  greatly  en¬ 
larged  and  improved  tliis  season,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
producing  the  best  possible  Vines  to  meet  all  of  tlie  various 
wants  in  planting. 

Persons  interested  are  invited  to  visit  the  Island,  and  in¬ 
spect  the  Vines  during  every  sta.ge  of  their  growth,  and  note 
the  manner  of  producing  them. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  MANUAL  will  be  published  in 
July,  and  also  a  new  Price  List  and  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

My  assortment,  in  addition  to  the  above  mentioned,  com¬ 
prises  all  of  the  valu.able  varieties,  including  remarka¬ 
bly  fine  plants  of  Allen's  Hybrid,  Rogers'  Hybrids,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Diana,  Adirondac,  etc. 

The  Vines  of  the  Iona  Establishment  have  generally  been 
acknowledged  to  be  the  Cheapest,  quality  cnnHdered, 
.as  well  as  the  Best  that  h.ave  been  produced,  and  the 
present  stock  gives  promise  of  more  than  maintaining  their 
former  superiority. 

For  full  account  of  these  new  Vines  and  their  Iiistory  and 
advantages,  see  Pamphlet,  which  is  sent  to  all  applicants 
fbr  two-cent  stamp. 

C.  W.  GRAI^T,  Iona, 

(near  Peekskill,)  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

vTm 

of  a  superior  quality  are  grown  at  the  Canandaigua  Propa¬ 
gating  Estahllsliment.  Dealers  .and  Planters  .arc  Invited  to 
call  and  examine  our  Vines  or  send  for  Price  List. 

F,  L.  PERRY,  C.anandaigu.a,  N,  Y. 

AAB>  FISIIIT  I.,ArVl>!«,  in  a 

■“  mild  and  healthful  climate.  Thirty  miles  of  Phlla- 
delplila  by  Railroad,  in  New  Jersey,  on  tlie  same  line  of  lat- 
it'ite  as  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  soil  is  rlcli  and  productive,  varying  from  a  clay  to  a 
sandy  loam,  suitable  for  AVheat,  Grass,  Corn.  Tobacco,  Fruits 
aud  'Vegetables.  This  Is  a  great  fruit  country.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  Vineyards  and  Orchards  have  been  planted  out  by  ex¬ 
perienced  fruit  groavers.  Grapes,  I’caches,  Pears.  &c.,  produce 
immense  profits.  Vineland  is  alre.ady  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  places  in  tlie  United  States.  The  entire  territory,  con¬ 
sisting  of  forty-five  square  miles  of  land,  is  laid  out  upon  a 
general  system  of  improvements.  Tlie  land  is  only  sold  to 
actual  settlers  with  provision  for  public  adornment.  The 
place  on  account  of  its  great  beauty  as  well  as  other  advan¬ 
tages  has  become  (Ae  rexort  of  people  of  taste.  It  has  in¬ 
creased  five  thousand  people  within  the  past  three  years. 
Churches,  Stores,  Schools,  Academies,  Societies  of  Art  and 
Learning,  and  other  elements  of  refinement  and  culture  liave 
been  introduced.  Hundreds  of  people  are  constantly  set¬ 
tling.  Several  imndred  houses  are  being  constructed,  and 
It  is  estimated  tliat  five  hundred  will  be  built  during  thesnm- 
mer.  Price  of  Farm  land,  twenty  acre  lots  and  upward,  $23 
per  acre.  Five  aud  ten  acre,  and  Village  iota  for  sale. 

Fruits  aud  Vegetables  ripen  earlier  in  tliis  district  than  in 
any  other  locality  north  of  Norfolk,  Va.  Improved  places 
for  sale. 

Openings  for  all  kinds  of  business,  Lumber  Yards,  Manu¬ 
factories,  Foundries^jtorcs,  and  tlie  like. 

For  persons  who  desire  mild  winters,  a  liealtlifnl  climate. 
.and;a  good  soil,  in  a  country  heiiutifiilly  Improved,  abound¬ 
ing  in  fruits  and  possessing  all  otlier  social  privileges,  in  the 
licart  of  civilization,  it  is  worthy  of  a  visit. 

Letters  answered  .and  tlie  Yiiicland  Rur.al.  a  paper  giving 
full  information,  and  containing  Reports  of  Solon  Robinson, 
sent  to  applicants. 

Address  CHAS.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland  P.  O.,  Landis 
Townsliip,  New  Jersey. 

Front  Report  of  Solon  Robinson,  Agricultural  Editor 
of  The  Tribune  ;  It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  fertile 
tracts,  in  an  almost  level  position  and  suitable  condi¬ 
tion  for  pleasant  farming  that  toe  know  of,  this  side  of 
the  Western  Prairies, 


600  Maryland  and  Virginia  Farms 
and  Timbered  Lands. 

Catalosuo  of  Maryland  nnd  Virp:lnla  Lands,  with  Oco- 
jrranhical  description  of  Maryland,  for  sale  by  R.  W.  TKM* 
PLEMAN  &  CO.,  Land  Asreiits,  87  Lexiiiirton-st ,  BaltimorG 
City,  embracing  a  description  of  tlie  soil  and  products  of 
Maryland.  Send  25  cents  lor  u  copy  of  Catalogue. 


NEW  STEAWBEEMES. 

Ripa'wam.— At  the  great  Strawberry  Show,  of  tlia 
American  Institute,  held  Inst  .Tune,  In  tliis  city,  (lie  new  .Seed¬ 
ling  I?.ipa%va#n,  took  tlie  first  prize,  over  all  otlier  varie¬ 
ties,  for  the  largest  lierries.  Tlie  exliiliitioii  consisted  of  over 
100  varieties.  Tlie  Agriculturist  was  sliowu  in  great  perfec¬ 
tion.  hut  the  coimuitlee  of  judges  consisting  of  Cliarles 
Downing,  of  Newlnirgli.  Isaac  Bi'iclianaii,  of  Astoria.  L.  I., 
and  Prof.  Iluntsinan.  of  Fliisliiiig,  L.  I.,  decided  tliat  tlio 
Ripaxvnm  was  entitled  to  tlie  first  prize.  In  tliis  remark¬ 
able  Seedling  seems  to  bo  aiiotlicr  advance  toward  a  perfect 
beriy.  'flie  plant  is  verystrong  and  harrly,  and  wonderfully 
productive,  over  3D0  berries  lie.ve.  been  counted  on  a  single 

Flaiir,  tlie  lierry  of  nionstrous  size,  a  brilliant  scarlet  color, 
t  will  liear  rarriago  better  tlian  aiiv  variety  I  know  of.  and 
will  not  change  its  beautiful  scarlet  eolni-  fbr  days.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  tliat  this  variety  will  surpass  all  other  kiutis  for  mark¬ 
et  purposes.  I  shall  be  ready  to  deliver  plants  in  rotation, 
•as  ordered,  after  tiie  first  of  August,  at  tlie  following  rates: 
12  plants,  $2.00  ;  00,  $G.  0;  100,  $10.00;  1,000,  $9U.OOi 

Ella.— A  new Secdlingofpromise.  ripening  its  fruit  before 
any  other  kind,  frnit  large,  very  sweet,  plant  vigorous  and 
productive,  plants  $2.0.  per  doz'eu,  or  $10.00  per  hundred. 

Huntsman’s  Emily.— A  very  large  and  produc¬ 
tive,  and  beautiful  variety,  a  Seedling  of  Prof.  Huntsman, 
it  sliould  be  in  everv  good  collection,  plants  $2.00  per 
dozen;  $10.00  per  huudied. 

Goltlon  Cluccn.— A  monstrous  berry,  0  Inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  beautiful  eoloi',  plant  vigorous  and  very  productive,  the 
fruit  eommands  a  higli  price  in  market. 

Knox’s  700  lias  proved  fine  this  season,  plants  $1.00  per 
dozen ;  or  $3.00  per  hundred. 

New  Jersey  Scarlet.- This  is  a  very  early,  and  prom¬ 
ising  kind,  fruit  large  and  productive,  plants  $1.0.  per  dozen  j 
or  $2.00  per  hundieil. 

Ida.— The  productiveness  of  this  variety  is  aatonlslilng, 
fruit  scarlet  and  showy,  It  will  p.ay  well  for  marke.t  purposes, 
plants  $1.00  per  dozen;  .$;i.0U  per  iOO;  or  $20.00  per  1000. 

Agricult  iivist.— Tills  variety  has  given  good  satisfac¬ 
tion  tills  season,  the  berries  even  larger,  and  more  produc¬ 
tive  than  liefore,  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  market  va¬ 
rieties.  plants  $1.50  per  100;  or  $10.00  per  lOOO.  I  have  a  large 
stock  of  plants  of  tills  variety. 

Mead’s  Seedling  has  fruited  very  finely  this  season, 
berries  very  large,  and  of  the  finest  quality,  jilaius  $l.C0  per 
dozen;  or  $3.00  per  hundred. 

■Victory.— splendid  new  Seedling,  fruit  very  large 
and  very  productive,  color,  hliisli,  distinct  from  ail  oth¬ 
ers,  a  valu.ibie  kiii.'I  plants  $1.00  per  dozen;  or  $5  per  100. 

Iicnning’s  'VVIiltc.— Very  large,  the  best  tVhite  berry 
grown,  plants  $1.00  per  dozen :  $3.00  per  hundred. 

IOO  other  varieties,  embracing  many  new  ones  firom 
France  and  Belgium. 

Address  IVM.  S.  CARPENTER, 

156  Reade-st.,  New  York,  ' 


TUISMF  &c.. 

By  Mail,  Postage  Paid. 


All  Warrautu’d  ©f  tiae  first  <|uality. 


Early  'White  Dutch  Turnip . 

Wliitc  Strap  Leaf  do.  .... 

Red  lop  Stran  Leaf  do.  ...... 

Long  Wliite  Cow  Horn  do.  . . 

Large  Wliite  Frcneli  do . 

Lou'g  Wliite  Tankard  do . 

Large  White  Norfolk  do . 

Large  White  Globe  do. 

German  Teltow  do . 

Yellowstone  do . 

Yellow  Aberdeen  do . 

Yellow  Finland  do . 

Golden  Ball  (very  fine)  do.  ... 
Improved  Ruta-'Baga  do.  . . 
Laing's  do.  do.  do.  . . 
Skirvlng’s  do.  do.  do.  . . 


per  pound. 


1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

75 

75 

2.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2.50 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

75 


ALSO, 


per  oz.,  cU._  per  Vo. 


■White  Spined  Cucumbers  for  pickles  . 15  1.50 

Green  Curled  Endive .  30  3.00 

Corn  Salad . 15  1.50 

Hardy  Green  Lettuce . 3u  3.00 

Brown  'Winter  do . SO  3.00 

Yellow  Summer  Turnip  Radish .  15  1.50 

Black  Fall  do .  . 15  1.50 

Scarlet  Chinese  Winter  do .  30  4.00 

Round  Leaf  Spinach . 10  75 

Large  Fhuulre  do . 10  75 

Prickley  do . 10  75 


TRABE  PRICE  EI-STSON  AFPEICATION. 

J.  M.  THOP.BURN  &  CO„ 

15  Jolin  St.,  New  York, 


Mo.  1  Periiviasa  Slsiaii©, 

of  recent  Importations,  for  sale  by 

CHAPMAN  &  VANWTCK, 

J20  Front-st,  New  York.' 
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Jersey  ILaJKls  for  Ssile, 

in  Tracts  to  suit  purchasers. 

31,00!)  Aej-cs  of  SnEperioi"  Soil  in  One  Body, 
on  Camden  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  in  best  location  in  South 
Jersey.  Lands  sliotvn  I'rec  of  expense. 

Apply  to  E.  tVItIGHT,  Eltvood,  Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J. 

Also  many  tliousand  acres  of  Cranberry  lands.  Cir¬ 
culars  or  otlier  information  clieerfully  forwarded. 


@©©d 

MaM, 

The  follotving  varieties,  the  onalitv  of  which  can 

not  be 

excelled,  will  be  mailed  post-paid, 

.to  aui'  address 

iu  tlie 

Union  upon  receipt  of  price  allixcd 

per  oz. 

4  ozs. 

8  02S. 

2)onnd, 

Early  AA'liite  Dutch.. 

. 10  cts. 

35  cts. 

CO  cts. 

Sl.oo 

Ayiiite  Strap  Leaf . 

. 10  ” 

35  " 

CO  “ 

1.00 

Red  Top  Strap  Leaf.. 

. 10  “ 

35  “ 

CO  ” 

1.00 

Larfce  WliRc  Globe... 

SO  “ 

45  “ 

75 

I.arge  AA’liite  Norfolk. 

. 10  “ 

SO  “ 

45  “ 

75 

Y''eilow‘  Aberdeen  , . 

. 10  “ 

35  “ 

GO  “ 

1.00 

Golden  Ball  (Robertson’s). 10  “ 

35  “ 

CO  “ 

1.00 

Large  Yellow  Globe,  extra. 10  “ 

oo  ** 

CO  “ 

1.00 

Long  AVliite  French . . 

.  10  “ 

35  “ 

GO  “ 

1.00 

Long  AVliite  or  Cow  Horn.  .10  “ 

35  “ 

CO  “ 

1.00 

Y'ellow  Finland . 

. 15  “ 

45  “ 

SO  “ 

1.50 

AA’aite’s  Eclipse,  flue . 

. 10  “ 

35  “ 

00  “ 

1.00 

Orange  Jellv . 

. 10  “ 

So  “ 

60  “ 

1.00 

Improved  Iluta  Baga 

.  10  “ 

35  “ 

CO  “ 

1.00 

Skirving’s  do. 

. 10  “ 

30  “ 

43  “ 

75 

Laing’s  do. 

. 10  “ 

30  “ 

45 

75 

Dale's  Hybrid . 

SO  “ 

43  “ 

75 

I’ackets  for  retailing. 

full  size,  per  dozen. 

.00  cts. 

do.  do. 

lialt  size. 

Jo. 

Prices  to  dealers  by  tlie  quantity  will  be  given  upon  appli¬ 
cation. 

Our  celebrated  Seed  Catalogue  and  Guide  to  the  Vegeta- 
hie  and  Floioer  Garden,  containing  upwards  of  One  Hun¬ 
dred,  pagee,  heanllfully  illustrated,  will  be  mailed  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants  enclosing  25  cents.  Address 

15.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Jlass. 

FEES  II  TUHNIP  SEEDS, 

By  Mail,  pre-paid. 

The  following  varieties,  the  very  best  in  cultivation,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  by  mail,  pre-paid,  or  by  Express  in 
large  quantities.  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalogues  to  any  ad¬ 
dress,  gratis.  Wliolesale  Catalogues  are  now  ready  for  tlie 
TiT.de.  Agents  rrauted.  5000  lbs.  clioice Cabbage,  Parsnip, 
Beet,  Carrot,  Turnip,  and  all  otlier  garden  Seeds. 


Price,  10  cents  per  otuicc  :  SI  per  potiixl. 

Early  tVliite  Dntcli .  autumn  and  early  winter. 

Red  Top  Strap  Leaf . . . .  “  “  “ 

Orange  Jelly  or  Golden  Bali .  finest  yellow,  “ 

Long  White  French .  or  Hanover,  “ 

.Skirvings  Improved  Riita-baga.. .  “ 

German  Teltow,  (fine) .  “ 

Kew  White  Sweet  German . 

The  finest  of  all  Winter  Turnips,  yevy  \a.tc  keeper,  extra. 


15.  M. 

Old  Colony  Nurseries  and  Seed  Establishment, 

iPK.'ETrlW^J'irET,  BIASS. 


lias  proved  so  much  superior  iu  flavor,  ease  of  culture  and 
liardincss,  that  for  tlie  past  5  years  we  have  jyrown  it  to  the 
exclusion  ot  all  others.  AVe  plant  40,000  per  acre,  averaging 
even  iu  the  markets  of  New  York,  53  per  100. 

Strong  plants  now  ready.  Price  $1  per  100;  57.50  per  1000; 
$50  per  10,000.  Caretully  packed  to  ship  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  Plain  printed  directions  for  its  culture  and 
winter  preservation  accompanying  each  package. 

IIENDRllSON  &  FLEMING, 
Market  Gardeners  and  Seedsmen, 
c;  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

'  FISH  CTAK®5 

FISH  CTAW®5 

FISM  GUAIVO. 


The  Cheapest  and  host  Fertilizer  in  thew'orld.  Fish  Guano 
is  composed  wholly  of  the  Flesli  and  Pone  of  Fisli,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  larger  proportion  of  Phospliatc  of  Lime  and  amnio- 
nia  than  any  oi  her  manure.  In  many  parts  of  tlic  country  it 
has  entirely  superseded  tlic  use  of  Peruvian  guano  Wlierc 
its  remarkable  clfects  upon  the  growth  of  Vegetation  be- 

I’*’''*'”'  '*■  . . .  . .  -  mote  tlie 

kinds  of 
-  ...  gardens 

u-,-r. . .  MYSTIC  OIL 

LU  .M  1  .v^  1,  and  sold  m  quantities  to  suit  purclinsers. 

Price,  $3D  per  Ton  for  Dry,  in  Parrels  at  tlie  Factory,  or  de- 
,,  ilivered  on  the  Cars. 

‘  $'•>  per  Ton  for  Green,  do.  do.  do.  do 

$.0  per  Ton  for  Green,  in  hulk  at  tlic  Factory. 

All  orders  promptly  attended  to  by 

E.  W.  PKIGllAM,  M3'stic  Bridge,  Conn. 


BONE 

For  SiVle  by  the  Manufiictui'ora.  Bure  Bone  Dust  and  Fresh 
JSone  Superphosphate  of  Lime.  Address 

A.  BISTER  &  BROTHER, 
Ceres  mills,  Nc^yiii  k,  N.  .T. 


AMMOWIATED  PACIFIC  CTAN®,. 

Tlie  attention  of  Farmers  and  Agriculturalists  is  called  to 
tills  article,  as  superior  to  aiiytliing  else  ofl'ered  in  tlie  market. 
Equal  to  Peruvian  Guano,  and  costing  mucli  legs. 

AVe  offer  this  fertilizer  in  lots  to  suit  all  purchasers.  A 
liberal  discount  made  to  the  Trade. 

Pamphlets  tvith  conics  of  Analysis  by  Dr.  Liebig,  of  Balti- 
timore,  and  Dr.  Jackson,  .Massacliusetts  State  Assayer,  and 
testimonials  from  Agriculturalists,  sliowiiig  its  value,  and 
directions  for  use,  caii  be.  obtained  from 

J.  O.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Seli.ixg  Agents, 

131  Pearl-st.,  Kew-Tork. 


A  Fteiii  TalEi. 

By  the  use  of  a  poor  Cane  Mill,  persons  often  lose  enough 
in  a  single  season  to  pay  for  two  good  Mills, 
l.vf.— By  not  pressing  out  the  juice  thoroughly,  and 
-  2d.— By  breakages  in  the  Mill,  causing  vexatious  delays  in 
the  height  of  the  season. 

All  this  can  be  avoided  by  using 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


CLARK:  SORGO  MACHINE  CO., 

IIS  MAIN-ST.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Thousands  of  them  have  been  tested  in  eighteen  different 
States.  At  seven  State  Fairs  and  many  County  Fairs  it  lias 
received  the  EIRST  IPREMHJM,  and  among  them  last 
fall  was  the  Illinois  State  Fair,  wliere  there  were  22  com¬ 
peting  first  class  Mills.  It  has  lapped  gearing  wliicli  ena¬ 
bles  us  to  dispense  with  the  “  dumb  return,”  therebysaving 
one-tliird  the  jiower,  and  avoids  choking.  Master  Roll 
Flanged,  Diagonally  Braced,  OiL-TfoiiT  Step-Boxes, 
Movable  Sweep  Cap,  Spring  Scrapers,  Juice  Channels 
IN  Boi'to.m  Plate,  Perforated  false  plate  pop,  pre¬ 
venting  BAGASSE  FROM  DIPPING  UP  THE  JUICE. 

Send  for  Sorgo  Hand  Book.  Early  orders  will  insure  at¬ 
tention^^ _ CLARK  SORGO  MACHINE  CO. 

PLANT  MORE  SORGHUM. 


sorghur;:  sugar. 


HUNT'S  Patent  Sugar  Separator,  will  separate  from  5  to 
7  pounds  good  stjgui-  from  granulated  Sorglium  Syrup. 
Pi-icc  S50  and  $00  each. 

For  iiarticular.s.  Address 

.HAS.  £,.  II./kVEN  &  CO., 

CiiicSimati,  Ohio. 

Circulars  free  to  all  applican|j|^For  ten  cents  will 
send  post-paid,  a  sample  of  sugar,  or  for  25  cents,  will  send 
a  pound  by  express,  yon  to  pay  freight  wlicn  delivered  to  you. 


For  wliicli  we  invite  orders  for  Portaule  or  Stattonary 
Engines,  Circular  Saw  Mills,  Reed’s  &  Buckingham's 
Patent  Portable  French  Burr  Grist  Mills  and  lioLTs, 
Sugar-Cane  Mills  and  Sugar  Pans.  Our  works  are  llie 
oldest  and  most  dxtensivc  in  tlic  country.  All  of  our  ma¬ 
chinery  is  of  modern  construction  and  guaranteed. 

Our  portalile  mills  are  so  complete  aiid  perfect  that  our 
millwriglits  erect  and  set  tliem  to  sawing  in  two  days’ time. 
Orders  promptly  tilled,  and  deliveries  made  in  any  of  the 
principal  cities  of  tlie  tlnited  States. 

For  information  or  illustrated  circulars,  address 

C.  &  JT.  COOPER, 
Bloiint  Vernon,  Ohio. 


A.  K  WOOD  &  CO. 

EATON,  MADISON  CO,  H.  Y, 

Continue  to  manufacture  their  Improved 

For  Farm  and  Mechanical  purposes.  They  are  particularly 
adapted  to  driving  Tliresliing  ^Iacllines,  Circular  Saws,  JIills. 
of  all  kinds.  Printing  Presses,  tVood  or  Iron  Lathes,  Machi¬ 
nery  in  Cabinet  or  tVagon  Sliops,  Boring  Artesian  At  ells. 
Pumping  Water,  Corn  Siiellers,  <fec ,  &c.  , 

We  warrant  onr  Engines  to  be  wliat  ive  represent  them, 
and  to  give  unqualified  satisfaction  iu  all  respects. 

A.  N.  'iVOOD  &  CO. 


Fis’sl:  Isa  tla©  Ftclal, 


First  in  merit,  and  First  lathe  estimation  of  all  scientific 
Sorgo  Cultivators,  is 


It  has  been  before  tlie  public  since  1858,  has  endured  every 
conceivable  test,  and  wliere  tlie  accompanying  directions 
have  been  followed,  has  never  been  found  wanting.  Of 


IM  ! 

ail  fully  warranted,  not  one  lias  been  retm-ned. 

Sorgo  Conventions  recommend  it. 

■  State  Fair  Committees  recommend  it. 

County  and  local  Societies  recommend  it. 

Agricultural  Editors  recommend  it. . 

Those  who  liave  used  it,  recommend  it. 

It  is  the  most  rapid  Boiler.  It  saves  fuel. 

It  saves  time.  It  saves  monej'. 

It  defacates  tlioroiiglily.  It  requires  no  clicmicals. 
It  may  be  portable.  It  may  be  stationary. 

It  lias  taken  the  First  Premiums  at  40  State  Fairs ;  2  United 
States  Fairs,  and  at  County  Fairs  witlioiit  number. 

As  tlie  luirried  season  is  just  upon  ns,  those  who  would 
not  be  disappointed  in  procuring  an  Evaporator,  sliould 
order  immediatell’,  as  by  tlieir  own  delay  liuiidreds  of  late 
orders  yearly  remain  unfilled. 

Sorgo  Hand  Book  sent  free. 

BLYMYERj  BATES  &  DAY. 

MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 


T 


BI  E  or  €»  S  E  1®  M  IS  A  E  E 

AGRlCULTOflAL  WORKS, 


E  E  N  &;  IE  A  E  E,  E®foj>i‘ictors, 
liOOHESXEK,,  N".  Y., 
Manufacture  tlie  justly  celebrated  First  Prize 


HALL  THHESHIHG  MACHINES, 

With  Planet.  Caw,  Hall  and  AVoodbury  Horse  Powers;  Col¬ 
lins’  Combined  Clover  Thresher,  Huller  and  Clean¬ 
er,  &c.,  &c. 

As  an  evidence  of  tlie  superior  quality  of  our  -worli  we 
may  state  tliat  tlie  Hall  Thresliing  MaclAie  exhibited  last 
year  at  the  State  Fairs  of  Illinois  and  Micliigan,  in  compeli-' 
tion  witli  tlie  machines  of  Buffalo,  Massilon,  Chicago,  and- 
otlier  leading  Iniilders,  was  on  liotli  occasions  mianiiiionsly 
awarded  tlie'FIRST  PRIZE  at  the  latter  Fair,  an  actual  tri¬ 
al  under  tlie  direction  of  the  Society  being  liad. 

112?”  Catalogues  of  Macliines  and  repairs,  willi  prices  and 
terms,  sent  tree  to  all  applicants. 

Address  GIiElV  &  HAIiIi, 

General  Western  Agents.— K.VSTER,  GAMMON  .& 
BA’i’ES,  Chicago,  111.;  J.  W.  HOOKER,  Detroit,  Micliigan. 


Millstoinc  BDressiMg’  E>iamoM«ls 

Set  in  Patent  Protector  and  Guide.  For  sale  by  JOHN. 
DICKENSON,  Palentee  and  Sole  Maniifactiiier,  and  Im¬ 
porter  of  Diamonds  for  all  Mechanical  purposes.  Also  Man¬ 
ufacturer  of  Glaziers’  Diamonds,  No.  Gi  Nassau-st,,  New- 
York  City.  Old  Diamonds  reset.  N.  B.— Send  postage- 
stamp  for  Descriptive  Circular  of  the  Diamond  Dresser. 


will  buy  a  Brick -Jliicliine,  Avliich  is'' 
efP  ^'L^warranted  to  he  substantially  made  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  making  1.5,000  brickner  day  of  a  better  qiialitv  tlian  liV 
liaud.  Address  FRE'Y,  SHECKLER  &  CO.,  Bticyriis,  Oiiio. 
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MANUFACTURED  BY 

E,  W=  SKiMMER  &  CO.,  Madison,  Wis. 

{S.  D.  nASTIXGS,  E,  W,  SKINNER,  AND  0.  S.  WILLEY.) 

TilE  ONLY  ilEALLY  ADJUSTABLE  CANE  5IILL  t 
Long  Tried  and  Well  Liked! 
FIRST  PRE.I11D1IS  AT  ALL  NORTHWESTERN  STATE  FAIRS 
Tizo-rariES'X'  ieztcomxxtms 
FROM  PRESS  A PUBLIC  EVERYWHERE} 
THE  BEST  SS  THE  CHEAPEST  ! 

The  lever  principle  in  our  mills  is 

.the  only  practicable  ami  reliable  mode  yet  applied 
lor  giving  adjustability  to  Sugar  Cane  Crushers,  and 
the  lover  and  weight  is,  and  must  always  bo,  tlio 
simplest  and  most  unvarying  power.  Witli  it  the 
cane  is  pressed  drier  with  less  power  and  less  lia¬ 
bility  of  breakage  than  by  any  other  mo(b>.  These 
Mills  have  been  before  the  public  for  several  years; 
they  are  extensively  u^ed  tliroughout  the  entire  sor¬ 
ghum  growing  sections  of  the  country,  and  wherever 
used  have  invariably  given  entire  satisfaction.  They 
have  been  much  improved  for  tho  present  season,  and 
now  embrace  points  of  oxcelloiice,  aside  from  the 
leading  feature  of  tho  lever,  which  of  themselves 
place  them  far  ahead  of  any  other  Mill  in  use.  We 
build  Mills  of  different  sizes,  geared  to  run  by  steam, 
water  or  horse  power;  also  premium  Horse' Powers, 
very  simple  in  their  construction  and  of  great 
strength;  also  an  Evaporator  of  our  own  planning, 
equal  if  not  superior  to  anything  now  in  use  ;  and 
in  fact,  every  article  required  by  Sorghum  Manufac¬ 
turers. 

Our  Sorgho  Hand  Book,  containing  full  descrip¬ 
tions  and  illustrations  of  our  different  sized  Mills 
and  Sorghum  Machinery,  and  embracing  a  treatise 
on  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  Sorghum,  sent 
free  on  application. 

Parties  wanting  our  machinery  should  send -in 
their  orders  early,  as  towards  tho  close  of  tho  season 
we  receive  more  orders  than  we  can  possibly  fill 
Address  E.  W.  SKINNER  &  CO., 

Madison.  Wis. 


SORGHUM  MACHINERY, 


The  R.ailway  Horse  Power  that  is  unequalled  for  ease  of 
team,  amount  of  power,  TIlc  Combined  Thresher  and  Clean¬ 
er  that  Cleajis  equal  to  any  Panning  Mill,  fit  for 
Mill  or  Market.  Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  Mills, 
Wood  Saws,  Seed  Sowers  and  Planters,  &c.  All  of  the  BEST 
in  market.  Send  in  orders  early,  as  we  are  governed  by 
“  first  come,  first  served.”  For  further  information  send 
for  Circular.  Address  li.  &  M.  HARDER,, 

CoMeskill,  Sclioliarie  Co.,  W.  Y. 

Patent  “  Sxap  & 
Catch-’em  ”  Fish 
•  Hook. - A  per¬ 

fect  trap,  springs 
open  in  the  fisli's  mouth.  Best  spring  hook  ever  devised. 
Will  send  two  Hooks  on  receipt  of  30  cents;  or  one  dozen, 
for  $1-3.1.  Address  JOSEPH  BRIGGS,  335  Broadway,  N.  T., 
Room  35,  who  is  also  General  Agent  for  the  celebrated 


THE  PHEMIPM  MACHINE. 

Best  in  America. 


The  Lamb  Family  Knitting  Machine. 

Tile  Lamb  Knitting  Maciiine  Company,  Springfield,  Mass., 
hold  the  exclusive  riglit  to  manufacture,  sell  and  use  this 
Machine  in  the  following  States:  New  York,  (all  East  of 
the  Counties  of  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Schuyler  and  Chemung,) 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rliode  Island,  Connecti- 
ent.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Sontli  Carolina.  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

The  Machine  manulactured  by  this  Company  received  the 
highest  premium,  A  GOLD  MEDAli,  at  the  Fair  of  tlie 
American  Institute,  in  New  York,  and  at  tho  Exhibition  of 
the  Mass.  Mechanic’s  Charitable  Association,  Boston.  It  has 
also  taken  the  liighest  premium  at  all  the  various  State  and 
County  Fairs  where  it  has  been  exhibited,  eclipsing  allothers. 

It  is  really  the  only  Family  Knitting  Machine  invented, 
as  no  other  lias  a  range  of  work  that  entitles  H  to  he  called 
a  Family  Xlacliiue. 

For  Stockings,  as  it  knits  .the  heel  and  narrows  off  the 
toe,  making  any  size  required,  it  is  tlie  greatest  labor-saving 
Machine  ever  brought  before  the  public,  being  In  this  re¬ 
spect  far  in  adv.ance  of  Its  great  rival  the  Sewing  Machine. 

It  knits  any  and  everything  in  tlie  way  of  Fancy  and  Sta¬ 
ple  worsted  articles  that  the  ingenuity  and  taste  of  the  oper¬ 
ator  can  devise.  Every  Machine  warranted  perfect. 
PRINCIPAL  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM,  UNION  BLOCK, 
Maiu-st.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

OFFICE  IN  BOSTON,  63  Court-st. 

Our  Agents  in  New  York  State  are  located  as  follows: 

Alhany— E.  M.  BURNS. 

Troy-E.  AVATERS  &  SONS. 

Utica— W.  S.  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

Syracuse-JOHN  H.  FOWLER. 

Bingliaiiitoii— H.  M.  BLISH. 

Greene— F.  L.  MARTIN. 

Potsdam— O.  E.  BONNEY. 

Plattsburg-A.  G.  CARVER. 

Send  for  a  Circular  describing  more  fully  the  Machine, 
enclosing  stamp.  Address 

LAMB  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Hraaisom’s  Family  Efiaiid  Fo®m. 


Pateiitcil  March  374  li,  1866. 

Tlie  most  practical,  money  making,  and  money  saving 
machine  ever  invented  for  family  use 
We  can  not  give  details  in  an  advertisement,  but  can  con¬ 
vince  any  one.  wlio  wants  a  Loom,  that  we  have  tlie  bent 
wul  onlt/  perfect  Hand  Loom.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circu¬ 
lars,  samples  of  cloth  woven  on  the  Loom,  and  mil  particu¬ 
lars.  Address,  (with  stamps) 

BRANSON  BROTHERS  &  CO., 

Oflice  131  West  5th  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


BOTY'S 


Olotlies  Washer 


is  easy  to  opor.ate— sitting  or  stand¬ 
ing— in, iures  no  garments,  and  does 
its  work  to  perfectioii'iii  from  two  to 
four  minutes;  is  durable,  and  is  tlie 
only  wnsliing-macliine  that  is  liked 

THli  BETTER  THE  LONGER  IT  IS  USED. 

Itecommended  as  tlie  very  best, 
by  Solon  Robinson,  Orange  Judd,  Prof.  Youmans,  and  many 
other  prominent  men. 

Prices,  Family  Size,  $14.  Hotel  Size,  $16.  A  sample  will 
be  sent  free  of  freiglit  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

It.  C.  BROWNING,  General  Agent, 

32  Conrtlandt-st.,  New  York, 
(opposite  Merchant’s  Hotel). 


The  Universal 


Clothes  Wringer, 

WITH 


COG-WHEELS, 

Fits  any  wash-tub,  wrings  clothes  almost  drj'  with  little 
labor,  and  will  save  its  cost  in  clolliing  every  year. 

Tlie  Washer  and  Wringer  have  taken  tlie  first  premiums 
at  the  great  fairs  of  Europe  and  America. 

Send  for  wholesale  and  retail  terms,  also  descriptive  cir¬ 
culars. 

Exclusive  right  of  sale  given  to  the  first  responsible  appli¬ 
cant  from  eacli  town. 

R.  C.  BROWNING,  General  Agent, 

32  Courtlandt-st„  New  York, 
(opposite  Mei'cliant’s  Hotel). 

A  Sample  will  be  sent  free  of  freiglit;  on  receipt  of  retail 
price,  $8.50. 


Finteiiat  AjiImkiI  Fetters 

For  Horses,  Mules,  and  Cattle.  Price  $2.00  each,  $18.00  per 
dozen,  or  14  dozen  to  try  them.  Cash  with  the  order  at 
rate.  See  engraving  in  February  number. 


■J®EE  HUNTER. — A  Box  to  hunt  Bees  with,  full 
-Hi®direotions  how  to  use  sent  free  on  receipt  of  the  price, 
60  cents.  R,  B.  OLOTT, 

New  Berlin,  Union  Co.,  Pa,  . 


IJWIOM  MAFIIIMES. 

The  Uiiion  Mower  Is  pronounced  by  tliose  who  have 
-used  them  to  be  the  best.  In  use. — All  Macliines  warranted. 
Agents  wanted  for  the  Union  Mower,  Clement’s  Im- 
proved  Horse  Hay  Forfe,  Wlistcomb’s  Wlicel- 
Id  Hay  R.altc,  and  other  implements.  Where  no  agents 
are  appointed,  we  will  allow  to  Farmers  the  full  discount. 
We  will  sell  the  Machines  at  low  prices  for  Cash. 
i.  HAINES  &  PELL,  27  Conrtlandt-st.,  New  York. 


M  E  IN'  13  311  N  H  Al  3L,  "  @ 
IMPROVED  SELF-ACTINO 


HAND-LOOM 


Is  the  most  Simple,  Durable  and  Reliable 
Doom  ever  invented,  and  Is  tlie  OWILY  Self-* 
Acting  Loom,  that  lias  NEVER  failed  4o 
give  entire  satisfaction.  It  makes  as  OPEN 
a  SHED  as  any  other  Doom,  and  will  weave 
goods  on  'Woolen  "Warps  equally  as  well  as 
on  Cotton  Warps. 

For  descriptive  Circulars  and  samples  of 
weaving  done  oil  t!ie  Hoom,  address,  with 
stamp, 

F€>©M  C®MIPAK¥, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Of,  a,  H.  GA’TE§  &  C«., 


UWCUE  SAM’S  GARDEN  PENCE. 

Useful,  Strong,  Good,  Self-ad,insting,  Portable  and  Folding 
Patented  May,  1866.  T'his  fence  commends  itself  to  every 
Farmer  as  it  readily  adjusts  itself  to  all  inequalities  of  llie 
gronnd,  is  quickly  set  uii,  can  he  folded  and  lionsed,  when 
not  in  use.  It  can  also  he  used  as  a  Grape  Trellis  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  or  Vineyards;  on  the  steepest  side  liills.  Farm  i:i<'lits, 
witli  Diagram  Circular,  Five  Dollars;  or,  for  Ten  Dollars 
we  will  send  a  Farm  Right.  32  hooks,  32  eves,  with  nails  and 
screws  sufficient  for  8  lengths  or  panels  ‘of  tho.  fence.  For 
further  particnlars.  or  for  State,  Countv,  or  Town  Rights, 
Address  F.  W.  •IKN'NINGS  &  CO.,  Pfopi'ietors,  Box'  220, 
Post  Office,  Williamshurgh,  N.  Y.  Send  for  Circular. 

HORSE  AND  HAND  POWER 

HAY  AND  COTTOK  PRESSES. 

These  machines  have  been  tested  in  the  most  thorough 
manner  thronghout  this  and  foreign  countries  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ovei-  3000. 

The  Horse  Power  isw’orked  by  ei liter  wdi eel  or  capstan, 
and  in  many  respects  possesses  unequalled  advantages.  We 
invite  those  'wanting  such  machines  to  write  for  a  catalogue 
containing  full  information  with  cuts,  prices,  &e.,  or  call  and 
examine  personally. 

Orders  promptly  attended  to,  by  addressing 
INGERSOLL  &  DOUGHERTY,  Greenpoint,  Kings  Co.,L.I. 


F©ot®’§  PortaMe  Shelter  Fenee. 

A  substantial  Board  Fence,  convertible  at  pleasure  into 
rain-proof  Sheltei's,  Sheep-Sheds,  Cattle  Barracks,  Hay-Caps, 
Barns,  Huts,  &c.  *  *  “Quite  simple;  extremely  useful,— 

does  double  duty. '’—Scientific  American."  (See  engraving 
in  June  Ar/ricultnrist.)  Rights  for  sale.  Send  for  Circular. 

H.  C.  FOOTE,  Patentee,  15  LaigUt-st.,  New  York. 


l^UPTURE  CURED. 

.aa  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Feb. 
19.  1866. 

Messrs.  MARSH  &  CO.,  No.  2  Vesoy-st., 
New  York:— 

Gents,— In  April,  1864,  suffering  much 
from  a  I'uptnre  of  three  years'  duration,  which  ihade  life  .a 
burden  to  me,  I  was  entered  on  yonr  books  as  a  patient,  not 
over  sanguine  as  to  the  results,  owing  to  ilie  repeated  and 
costly  former  failures  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Gratitude 
demands  of  me.  a  report  of  the  snccess  w^iich  has  followed 
the  scientific  appllc'ilion  of  yonr  RADICAL  CURE  TRUSS 
in  my  qase.  I  followed  yonr  iiistrnctions  for  three  months, 
and  ventured  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  appliance  with 
perfect  impunity.  Since  that  time  I  have  enjoyed  aTctnrn 
to  perfect  liealth  and  strength,  andean  follow  my  calling 
with  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  I  don’t  part  company  with 
the  Truss,  for  fear  of  another  mishap,  seeing  the  Australian 
colonics  have  no  iiiechanical  appliances  to  compare  with  it. 
It  is  tlie  perfect  cure.  Trusting  von  will  excvise  my  tardy 
but  heartfelt  acknowledgment,  I  am,  gents,  yours,  most 
gratefullv,  W.  A.  BEDELL,  age" 33.  Miner. 

Dr.  S.  N.  MARSH'S  Patent  Radical  Cure  and  all  other  kind 
of  Trusses,  Shoulder  Brace.s,  Snpportei’S,  Elastic  Stockings, 
Suspensory  Bandages,  Apparatus  for  Spinal  Curvature,  Club 
Feet,  Bow  l.egs,  and  all  other  Physical  Deformities,  made 
and  accurately  fitted  at  the  Radical  Cure  Truss  Offices  of 
MARSH  &  CO.,  No.  2  Vesey  street,  Astor  House,  opposite 
the  church,  and  S.  N.  MARSH,  CiOELISS  &  CO.,  No.  8  West 
Fourth  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Tiiag-ley’§  Fatemt  €Iaairia.  , 

This  Churn  is  the  Barrel  Chnrii,  perfected,  and  is  destined 
to  become  the  Standard  Chum  of  the  country.  Farmers 
pronounce  it  the  best  ever  yet  produced.  The  Patent  Hights 
for  the  Western  States  for  sale,  or  manufactured  on  a  Roy¬ 
alty.  Dealers  supplied  with  Churns. 

SAMUEL  MACFERRAN,  721  Cliestnut-st.,  Pliiladelpliia. 


ISepjlir  I^cfiky 

WITH. 

Compound  PUmerai  Cement, 

Applied  with  a  common  trowel  it  will  fill  up  crevices,  and 
stop  leaks  around  chimneys,  Dormer  windows,  &c. 

Price  5  cents  per  pound  in  50  and  100  pound  boxes- 

U/  W.  JOHNS, 

Manufacturer  of 


Improved  Roofing,  •  -  ■ 

■  Preservative  Paint,  &c,  -  -■ 

78  ‘William-st.,  Ne-w  York,  ^ 
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THE  STORM  KING! 


Plastic  Slate  for  Roofing  and  other 


Purposes. 


The  discovery  has  been  made,  that  pulverized  Slate  rock 
bein;'  mixed  with  viscous  imiiter  and  spread  upon  any  sur 
face  expiised  to  atmosplierii'  action,  solidities  and  slowly  re- 
nuites  into  line,  perl'eet  siate,  witiiout  siirinkajjc  or  expan¬ 
sion.  That  Iroiii  tlie  luomeut  it  Is  spread  it  is  uou-alisorhent 
and  impervious,  nou-vomhustiiile  ami  uudecayui!;.  and  ihere- 
I'ore  is  l.lie  best  possible  (■.overimr  lor  Itool's.  Vessels,  Vaults, 
Walls  of  Slone,  liricK,  Mortar,  or  Timber,  in  tliu  water,  llic 
ground,  or  the  air. 

TIds  discovery  is  palented  and  worked  bytlie  PLASTIC 
SLATK  .IDINT  STOCK  Co..  Olilce  t.'7  (rooiii  19.)  Ilroadway, 
K.  Y..  wldeh  lias  Licensed  tlic  following  Persons  and  Com¬ 
panies,  to  operate  in  tlie  Territory  designated. 


MAINE. — E,  ITaniaon,  of  Saco, 

for  York  and  Cumberland  Counties. 

“  S.  E.  Hijife.,,  of  llucksport. 

for  Hancock,  Penoliscot,  and  Waldo. 

“  HooK-j-  &  Wooifsitlv.  of  Bath, 
tor  Lincoln,  Knox,  and  Sagadalioc. 

"  *  .I'lo.  1,.  T  iin-'j'.  of  Skowiiegan, 

for  Somerset,  and  Keneheck. 


N.  II.— Ha-lie  &  GavToii.  of  Kewburyport,  Mass. 

for  seven  Counties,  in  N.  11. 

MASS.— E.  T,.  Hamman'l,  of  Florence. 

for  Franklin,  Worcester.  Hampshire  and  Hampden. 
“  Bavtlcft  of  Boston. 

for  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk  ami  Middlesex. 

“  Ai>el  T.  'I’isiitlitmi,  of  Tauiitoii,  for  Bristol. 

II.  I. — ■^VsKi.  Pccli  <&  Sail,  of  Providence,  for  the  State. 
CONN. — *  Coe  Bvofixpys,  of  West  Meriden, 

for  -Middlese.x,  Hartford,  and  New  Haven. 

“  YVarircvs  Hi  lli  ymoltl-:,  of  Lanesville. 

for  Litelilield,  New  Lo.idou,  Tolland  and  Windham. 


N.  T.— ♦  E.  Viijt  'IvTcii  &  Co..  4!  Liheriv-st..  N.  T.  City, 
for  New  York,  Wcsrclicster  and  liueliess. 


J.  D  Boy'-c,  of  .Naniict. 
for  Kocklaud,  N.  Y.,  and  Bergen,  N.  J 


Wm.  H.  So->.  of  Sing  Sing, 

for  Putnam,  N  Y.,  and  Fairlli-ld.  Conn. 

“  E.  T.  of  Courtriglit, 

for  Otsego  and  Delaware, 

“  *  A.  Mooi-t  ?iousf ,  of  F.armer  Village, 

for  Seneca  and  Tompkins. 

"  S.  O.  Flint  Creek, 

for  (ienesee  an  I  Wavne. 

“  F.  S.  <!l;  f...  H.  F.a-tS.  of  Canaan, 

for  Columbia,  X.  Y.,  and  lierkslili  e.  Mass. 

*•  O.  Gi,  Bobbins,  ol  Copenliagcn,  for  Jefferson, 
Lewis,  Herkimer,  Oswego  and  St.  Lawrence. 

“  *  .1.  P.  BigLir,  of  liingiiamtou, 

for  Broome,  Tioga  and  Cliemung. 

“  •  ?in-!-wootl  <Si  Van  Hoiitoii,  of  Haverstraw, 

for  Orange,  tireen  and  Ulster. 

“  *  Parks  Co.,  iU  Clymer-st.,  Williamsburgh, 

for  Long  Island. 

"  *  C.  G.  «Ju  tsl,  of  Pen  Yan, 

for  Yates  and  Selniyler. 

Sliaver  &  Aovtlirop,  of  Owasco, 
for  Onondaga  and  Courtlaud. 

“  ♦  H.  Ray,  of  Plielps, 

for  Oiitarim  Niagara  and  Orleans. 

“  Huvil  &  King,  of  Auburn,  for  Cayuga. 

"  S5  W.  Hai>c,  of'  Clarkstown,  N.  Y., 
for  I'assaic  and  Sussex.  N.  J. 

“  A.  H.'.rwoosi,  of  Utiea, 

for  Oneida  Co.,  and  the  District  Columbia. 

“  J.  W.  Me.Vrtlmr,  of  York, 
for  Livingston. 

“  *  Potter  &  Wilbur,  of  Vlsschers  Ferry, 

for  Saratoga. 

“  Henry  rsprasuc,  of  M.arccllus, 
for  Monroe. 

“  Tiiislar  «&  Blowers,  of  Westfield, 
for  Chantauque. 

“  Coe,  0,;$<len  &  Co.,  of  Hartlot, 

'  for  Montgomery  and  Fulton. 

N.  J.— E.  B.  Coles,  of  Hammondton, 
for  Atlantic  and  Camden. 

“  T.  T.  Wigfitman,  ot  Ked  Bank, 
for  Ocean  and  Monmouth. 

“  Johnson  &  Arnold,  of  Newark, 
for  Essex.. 

Tomlinson  «fe  Eyer,  of  Newton,  Pa., 
for  Mercer  and  Middlesex,  N.  J. 

“  J.  Miiiiit,  ol  Columbus, 

lor  City  of  Camden,  and  Burlington  Count3'. 

DF.L.— ETw,  Atkin.son  Si  Co.,  of  Bridgeton, 

for  tlio  State,  and  four  Counties  in  Southern  N.  J. 

PA.—’  Farnham  Chahoon,  of  Wllkesharre, 
for  the  State. 

MD.— Geo.  Vanderbilt,  of  Baltimore, 
for  Baltimore  County. 

“  Niles,  Herring  m  Carr,  of  E'elton,  Delaware, 
for  tlie  State  of  Maryland. 

W,  VA.-*  A.  J.  .Alien,  of  Canton.  Ohio, 
for  the  State. 

OHIO.- ’Thos.  W.  Rhodes,  of  Cincinnati, 
for  Hamilton  County. 

“  *  A.  .1.  Alien,  of  Canton,  Ohio,, 

for  the  State. 


MICH. — ’  Geo.  Kellogg,  of  .Tackson, 

for  Wasliteiiaw.  .Jackson  luul  Calhoun. 

“  A.  W.  Sieighlon,  of  Detroit, 
for  Wayne.  “ 

"  Clia-v.  Betts,  of  Burr  Oak, 
for  St.  Joe,  Cuss  and  Berrien. 

INI). — Johnson  &  Wilson,  of  South  bend, 
for  St.  .loe.  L'lport  and  Klkliart. 

“  Ezra  Smith  dli  Co.,  of  Iticlmiond, 
for  Fayette,  Union  and  Wayne. 

“  •  Calvert  A  I>2o  Kan,  of  lYabash, 

for  31  Conntlos,  North. 

“  *  B.  Jj.  Tea.  of  Delphi, 

for  14  Counties,  Central. 

“  J.  G.  Priee.  of  Waliasli, 
for  -10  Counties,  Soulli. 

ILL,— Whiteaee  &  ’tnyunnnd,  of  Chicago, 
for  tlio  State,  aud  Wisconsin. 


IOWA.— -Assltman  &  Toniier,  of  Davenport, 
lor  tlie  State. 


MINN'.— Sy'la  &  OUlcy,  of  St.  Paul, 
for  tlio  State. 


MO.-C.  B.  Allen,  of  St.  Louis 
for  tlie  State,  and  Kansas. 

NEB.— A.  Osborn,  of  llaritan,  Illinois, 
for  tlie  Territory. 

’  Persons  tlius  marked,  make  find  sell  Slate-Flour  and  Felt. 


Asi8«?rlc23i!a  Elootasiig-  CoaiigaaBiy. 


One  of  the  best  articles  of  Ttoofing  ever  Infrodueed.  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  stout  material  made  Watzuprook,  liv  a  com¬ 
pound  of  INDI.V  liCBBEl!,  COVCl  Cd  by  a  coat  of  M'iiTALLIO 
Paint. 


It  is  designed  for  STEAJtnoATs,  Dwellings.  Barns  and 
SuEDS,  and  can  be  laid  down  by  any  sensible  working  man. 

Circulars,  witti  testimonials  and  samples  can  be  seen  at  the 
Company’s  Otllce,  4  Cedar-st.,  New  York. 

HENP.Y  SMITH.  Agent. 


Tlae  AEMericsiBi  Fssiiat 


Consists  of  a  mixture  of  Oxide  of  Iron  and  Lime  Stone 
Cement,  ground  with  our  Patent  India  I!ubber  Com¬ 
pound.  ready  for  use.  aud  m.ay  be  made  ot  any  coiisisteuee 
with  boiled  Linseed  Oil. 


It  is  especially  designed  for  Tin  Poofs  and  .all  out-door 
work,  sucli  as  Luellings,  Barns,  Piazzas  and  Fences. 

Its  tenneitv.  durability  and  surface  covering  capaciiy  are 
unequalled  it  liardens  by  exposure  witiiout  cracking  or 
blistering  of  wliich  tliere  is  tlie  fullest  testimony. 

For  sale  at  the  Company’s  Office,  4  Cedar-st.,  New  York. 

HENP.Y  SMITH.  Agent. 


^TEAM  THRESHERS.— Tlic  licst  steam  Tl.resh- 

^ers.  Horse  Power  Tliresliing  .Maeliiues.  &c,.  built  by 
JONAS  W.  YEO,  Robinson  Macliine  Works,  Riclimond,  Ina. 
Valuable  improvements  in  our  Tliresiiers  for  separating  aud 
cleaning  spring  grain. 


“  ®acres,  8  Green-Iiouses,  Large  stock,  General  assortment 
of  Fruit,  Ornamental  and  N nr.serv  St(  ek.  Excellent  Sliip- 


ping  facilities  lor  both  Norlhern  and  Sontliern,  Eastern  and 
Western  Trade.  Osage  Orange  and  Hardy  Bulbs  for  fall. 
Twenty-five  acres  of  Grapes.— Of  Roses,  six  acres.  Send  2 
red  stamps  for  Catalogues.  F.  K.  ITICENIX, 

Bloomington,  McLean  Co.,  Ill. 


Wlao  will  limy 


Choice  Borage,  Basswood,  Tliistle,  While  Clover  and  Golden 
RodHonev?  in  10  poimd  boxes  bv  tl:e  iOO  or  1000  pounds, 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  Un.iOi.  Suites.  Address 

BIDWELL  BROS.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


TICKS,  SCAB,  VERMIN. 


Sliould  be  used  bv  all  Farmers  on 

SHEEP,  ANIMALS  &  PLANTS. 

If  Farmers  and  olliers  cannot  obtain  this  article  of  traders 
in  their  vicinity,  it  will  be  forwarded  free  of  express  charge 

by  JAS.  P.  hEVIlV, 

Agt.  South  Down  Co., 

23  CENTRAL  WHARF,  BOSTON 


AGENTS. 

DUDLEY  &  STAFFORD,  69  Beekman-st,,  New-York. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  189  &  191  Water-st.,  New-York. 
GRIFFING  BRO.  &  CO.,  58  efe  60  Coui  tlandt-at.,  N.  Y. 

E.  W.  HARRIGAX  &  CO.,  Comstock’s  Landing,  N.  Y. 

ELIAS  FOOTE,  Itatavia,  N.  Y. 

WM.  SIMPSON,  Jr.,  New  Hudson,  Allegany  Co„  N.  Y, 

A.  M.  WIGHTMAN,  Batli,  N.  Y. 

NICHOLSON,  PAINE  &  CO.,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

LANE  &  PAINE,  Rocliester,  N.  Y. 

M.  W.  McCOMBER,  AlbaiD',  N.  Y., 

KENYON,  POTTER  &  CO.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

DICKINSON,  COMSTOCK  &  CO..  Utica,  N.  Y. 

GRAHAM.  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE,  Pliiladelphla. 
JOHNSTON,  HOLLOWAY'  &  CAMDEN,  Pliiladelphla. 

N.  H.  DAVIS.  Ogdensburgh.  N.  Y. 

J.  VAN  CLEFT,  Newburgh,  N.  Y'. 

E.M.  DIVERMORK.  GcncrnlWcstcrn  Agent, 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Thorough-bred  alderney  cow  and 

Heifer  Calf,  also  Two  Thorougli-bred  Ayrslilre  Bulls,  for 
sale  by  ALFRED  M.  TREDWELL,  Madison,  N.  J. 


CHESTER  HOGS,  Two  Pure  Blood  Boars,  three 
montlis  old.  very  fine,  from  stock  selected  by  myself  from 
the  best  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  $a.>  each,  boxed  and  delivered  in 
New  Y'ork  free  of  charge.  MORTIMER  VV’HITEHEAD, 
Middlebush,  Somerset  Go.,  New  Jersej-. 


Ciraiitl  Clsance  for  lis vestment. 

Doty’s  Wagon  Jack 

Approved  bn  the  Am.  Imtitnte  Farmer!!'  Club  at  itn  Ses¬ 
sion  held  Juke  Vith,  and  specialty  commendetl  b//  Messrs. 


llobinjson,  Quinn,  Bergen,  and  other  prominent  members. 
Holds  up  five  liundred  pounds,  and  costs  but  Two  Dollars. 
Tip-top  thing  to  sell,  and  a  hundred  per  cent,  profit  to  sales¬ 
men.  Easilv  made,  and  large  profits.  Buy  two  to  J'our  Coun¬ 


ties  for  One  Hundred  Dollars,  and  have  a  good  business  of 
your  own.  Address  W'.M.  M.  DO  fY’,  32  Courtlandt-st.,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Jar. 

EFFECTIVE  JAF.  MADE. 

out  the  aid  of  Sugar. 


preserving  vegetables, 
to  it  by  Letters  Patent 
Glass  Cover. 
Fastenings, 
on  bottom  of  Jar. 


Sqnirc’s  Patent 
The  most  simi‘LE  aud 
Fruit  preserved  with- 
The  only  Glass  Jar  for 
This  Jar  has  secured 
The  Perforated 
Elastic  Rubber! 

Feet  or  Pedestals 
A  combination  of  advantages  that  renders  It  empliatlcally 
the  most  desiralile  ,iar  for  family  use;  for  by  these  tlie  fruit 
can  he  cookeel  in  the  jar ;  tlie  jar  sealed  lohlle  cold  -  com¬ 
pletely  filled  to  the  total  exclusion  o.f  all  air— is  In  no  danger 
of  breaking  from  fei  meiitatloii,  or  li  om  healing  or  cooling 
iu  use,  and  can  lie  opened  witli  scarcely  an  eft'ort. 

Directions  for  preserving  Ibuit  and  working,  accompany 
each  jar. 

Dealers  will  do  well  to  see  this  before  ordering— as  It  is  the 
newest  and  best  jar  out. 

Send  lor  a  Circular. 

J.  B.  BARTLETT,  Wholesale  Agent. 

No.  69  >Iurray-st..  Now  Y'ork. 


Short-Hand  Without  a  Master, 

by  wblcli  the  nature  ot  taking  down  Lectures,  Sermons.  Trials 
Speeclies,  dse.,  mnv  be  acquired  iu  a  few  liours.  Kifty-sf.c- 
OND  Edition-,  with  a  Siipplemeiit.  Price  23  cents.  Sent 

Sost-paid.  oil  receipt  of  price,  by  0.  A,  ROORBACU,  122 
ii65iiu-st„  New  I'ork. 


Cf  il  MliSff! 

THE 


Covered  with  Beautiful  Wliite  Diiek,  the  Best, 
the  cheapest,  and  most  durable,  Cork  Rolls.  Cog  V  heels. 
Galvanized  Iron  Frame.  Depot  of  the  Conipanv.trj  Broad- 
w.aj-.  New- Y'ork-  Price  $8.00.  Agents  aud  Sliippers  liber¬ 
ally  dealth  with.  Send  for  Circular. 


l-SARTLE'iT  &  DEMORES  i''B  SEvviNG  MA- 

•I^CHINE.— Fully  licensed  to  use  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson 
Four  Motion  feed  niul  lower  Needle,  niul  the  Singer  Ten* 
Sion,  all  indispensable  for  a  reli  iblo  Sewing  Machine,  with 


lunation  of  ail  the  qualities  esseniial  to  a  pracrlea)  anfl  re* 
liable  machines  for  all  kinds  of  Fine  and  Ileavv  fain, 

ily  sewing,  with  all  the  desirable  altachnicnts.  K  loli  ma» 


cliine  is  adapted  for  the  band,  treadle,  table,  or  full  cabinet, 
Price  $‘25,  with  full  direetions,  etc. ;  treadle,  $"•  extra.  1'ablea 


and  Cabiiiet-^  according  to  finish  Sent  anvwhere  on  receipt 
of  the  price,  or  collected  on  delivery.  Address 

W.  JENNINGS  DEMOHEST.No.  413  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Splendid  Terms  lor  Agents. 


A  new  and  genuine  preparation  of 

PURE  SILVER, 

for  cleaning  and  polishing  Silver  and  Silver  Plated  Ware, 
and  for  Silver  Plating  articles  of  Copper,  Brass,  German  ] 

Silver,  &e.,  by  the  use  of  whieh  everyone  can  give  ihe  ap-  I 

pearance  of  solid  Silver  to  all  articles  made  of  above  met¬ 
als,  wliicli  they  will  retain  permaneiillv  with  an  occasional  , 
application.  It  restores  the  pUuiiig  where  worn  olf.  by  a 
single  anpllcation,  aud  will  be  found  one  of  ti  e  most  vulu-  i 

able  articles  ever  produced  for  tlie  niiiiiy  thousand  articles  ' 

to  which  It  can  be  applied  to  i'dvantagc. 

This  article  Is  difi'ereut  from  all  others  ever  produced  for 
similar  purposes  iis  it  does  not  contain  Mcrciirv  iior  any  acid,  i 
nor  any  property  injurious  to  metals  or  tlie  haiids.  i 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

DIXON,  CLARKS  &  HALLETT,  Gcn’l  Agents, 

149  Chanihcrs-st.,  New  Y'ork.  , 


Th«  aero  KefiTgera- 
tor  witli  Water  Cool¬ 
er  Combiuctl, 

is  tlie  best  Refi'igeratov  yet 
invented  for  keeping  Meats 
and  Fruits  from  spoiling  in 
hot  weatiier. 

$27.  $33.  $38.  $45 
Prices,  No.  1,  %  3,  4, 

ALEX.  M.  LESLEY', 
Maniifactiirer. 
No.  1310  Broadway,  and  605 
Sixth  Avenue.  New-Y'oik. 
The  Broadway  cars,  also  the 
Sixth  Ave.  cars  pass  the  door. 


YOUNGS,  L.  WARNER  &  WRIGHT, 
MEN’S,  YOUTHS’  AND  BOYS’ 
Clothing  &  Furnishing  Goods, 

No.  S  BOWERY,  New  York. 

Garments  made  to  Order  at  Short  Notice, 

OIIAS,  E.  YOUNGS.  LEONARD  WARNER.  CHAS.  II,  ^VRIGIIT. 


Invalid’s  Traveling  Chairs 

for  in  or  Out-Door  use.  Prices  $15 
to  $35.  Patent  Cantering  Horses, 
prices  $12  to  $23.  Nursery  Swing 
upholstered,  complete  witli  hooks, 
$3.73.  Cliild's  Carriages,  $3  to  $30, 
Boys’  strong  wagons,  iron  axles  and 
scats,  $4.00  to  $6.  For  sale  by  the 
Manufacturer.  Invalids’  Carriages 
made  to  order.  S.  W.  b.MlTH, 

90  AVilllam-st.,  Now  Y'ork. 


For  Mcrcliants.  Druggists.  Hospitals,  small  Job  Printers, 
&c.  Address  ADAMS  'PRESS  CO.,  26  Ami-st.,  New  Vork, 
and  No.  35  Lincoln-st„  Boston.  Specimen  Slieeis  of  Typo, 
Cuts,  &c..  Ten  cents. 


Fountain  pen,  hawke’s  patent,  no 

Inkstand  required,  one  filling  writes  10  liours.  Also  all 
other  styles  of  Gold  Pens.  Send  stamp  forCircular.  County 
Rights  lor  sale.  Agents  wuiilpil.  GEO.  F.  H.YWKES,  Sola 
Manufacturer,  64  Nassau-st.,  New  Y'oriv. 


Colgate’s  Aromatic  Vegetable  Soap. 

A  superior  Toilet  Soup,  prepared  from  refined  Veg¬ 
etable  Oils  in  corahluatiott  witli  Glyccriuc,  and  espec¬ 
ially  designed  for  the  useof  Ladies  and  for  the  Nin-scry. 
Its  perfume  Is  exquisite,  and  its  waslilng  properties  unri¬ 
valled.  For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


The  GAME  OF  DRAUGHTS  SIMPLIFIED, 

price .60  cents;  Drauglils  fm'  beginners,  price  l.'icoiits; 
Anderson’s  treatise,  price  .$2.'>0;  Scottish  Drauglit  Player, 
price  $2;  sentpost-pivid  by  A.  J.  DUNL.\P,2S0CiiUfil-SC„N.Y. 
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AMEKIOAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
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100  YEARS. 

Centeiiai-y  Pictorial,  or  Piotorlnl  E-Ii^tory  off 
Mctliotlism.  edited  by  Dr.  Ctfitr.Y,  as^ist^d  liy  the  first 
men  and  women  of  the  church.  “U’e  want  an  agency  in  ev¬ 
ery  town  in  the  United  Stat  es  and  Cnadas,  to  seli  oyE 
MILLION  copies.  It  is  the  most  useful,  curious,  popular, 
and  cheap  pauiicatlon  of  the  Cemcuary  year. 

Its  attractions ;  — 

Aniol''  on  Camp.Meetlugs ;  Itinerancy:  Class  Meetings ; 
One  Hundred,  or  a  Ceutciiary  of  Anecdotes  illustrating 
MothodHm  all  along  the  Century;  A  Fac-simila  of  the 
Dl.ar'  of  Mr.  Weslev's  Motlier.  I  ,i  years  oi  l ;  A  Fan-simile 
of  a  s'.celeton  "f  a  Sermon  by  R  'V.  .lolin  Fletclier  ;  An  Ar¬ 
ticle  in  wliicli  the  striking  traits  of  one  hundred  men  are 
prjs.-nte  l,  making  a  centenary  of  men  in  a  centenary  of 
years,  as  r 'presentative  men  of  Methodism;  Tlie  Noble 
Vv'’o  nen  ofour  Ciiure'i.  bv  Mrs.  Oiin  ;  and  other  articles  and 
Inc.ldents  of  greal  interest,  making  tlio  reading  of  a  $1.60 


A  picture  of  Jlethodis’n :  —  1 .  Mr.  AVe.sIey’s  little  class ;  2. 
Au  itiueraut  sceue  ;  3.  Au  im.iieuse  coiujregation  of  every 
nation  a;id  costume  listining  to  the  Gospel;  4.  A  happy 
death-bed  scene;  Mr.  AVesljy  in  the  centre,  surrounded 
bv  a  cloni  of  light,  maki  g  a  most  attractive  centenary 
picture.  The  largest  picture  of  a  camp-meeting  in  full 
operation  ever  made,  Loth  f.liese  pictures  will  malte  beau¬ 
tiful  parlor  ornauients,  .and  cither  of  them  worth  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  wliole  work.  And  nmnerons  pictures  of  our 
reprjsentative  men  and  wo  nen.  Historic  scenes,  as  the 
graves  and  homes  of  our  fathers;  Sister  H.;ck  breaking  up 
the  card  party:  Mrst  m-eeting  places,  etc.,  etc. 

PFvICE,  POST-PAID,  25  CTS. ;  IVIT.'I  COVERS,  SO  CTS. 

Send  to  N.  TIBBAI.S, 

145  Nassau-st.,  New-York. 

Send  us  25  Cts.  for  a  copy,  to  examine  and  to  canvass  with. 

Large  discounts  to  Agents.  Ladies  and  Children  can  act 
as  Agents. 

MBEK  &m  LOG  mmi, 

Scviliuer’s  Ready  Reckoner.— This  work  com¬ 
prises  upwards  of  seventy  pages,  Intended  expressly  for  Sliip 
Builders,  Boat  Builders  and  Lumber  Merchants;  being  a 
correct  me;isurcment  of  Scantling,  Boards,  Planks,  Cubical 
C  ontents  of  Square  and  Round  Timber,  Saw  Logs.  TVood, 
&c.,  comprlsedln  a  numlier  of  t:\bles  :  to  wliicli  are  added 
Tables  of  AVages  by  the  Month.  Board  or  Rents  by  the  Week 
or  Day.  and  Railroad  Dislanccs,  also  Interest  Tables. 

Tills  is  the  ..iosteoinplete  and  reliable  book  ever  published 
on  this  subject,  and  has  now  become  the  .standard  book  for 
im-asnring  lumber  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Its.s;il08  now  amount  to  nearly  400,000  copies.  No  Fanner, 
Lumber  Dealer  or  .Mechanic  siiould  be  witliout  Hie  book. 
It  is  for  sale,  generally,  liy  all  booksellers.  Price  30  cents ; 
sent  pre-paid  on  receipt  of  tins  .sum. 

GEO.  W.  FISHER,  Publislier. 

Rochester,  N.  Y". 


F®rt  Felward  iBislIfHle. 

Fall  Term,  August  30th.  Send  for  New  Catnioge.  $1T0 
per  year.  Best  sustained  Boarding  Seminary  for  Ladles 
and  Gentlemen  in  Hie  State.  Address 

ilev.  JOSEPH  E.  KING,  D.  D.,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 

^  ZI%'E  FOR  .rUT^^E. 

This  Xo.  contains  numerous  novel  and  valuahle  features, 
comprisiivjT  a  beautiful  Fairy  Sons.  Original  Poems,  and 
Entertaining  Stories,  Kh-gant  Ei^gravingsAviih  oHicr  useful 
and  hiirhly  entertaining  Jdrerary  matter,  includingtheSum* 
mer  Fashions  Full  SiTie  Partenis,  c'c.,  universaliy  acknowl* 
ed.ged  (he  Model  Parloi*  ^fasa^im;  of  Anieric  i.  Sinale  cop¬ 
ies  30  cents.  Ba«*k  Xos,  as  specimens,  1.5  cts.  Yearly  $a,  wiih 
a  valuable  Premium  to  each  subscriber.  A<rric.nltnrist  and 
the  Monthly  toirether.  with  the  Premiums.  Address 

W  JENNI  nGS  DE.MOIiES r,  473  Broadway,  New  York, 

wantedAigentYeyerywhere 

(BOTH  MALE  AND  FEM.A^LE) 

To  sell  a  new  Print  entitled 

«rio:»j[Ej  A.<G-.A.i]>r.” 

P;tinted  l)y  McClnry.  Engraved  by  Fabroniar.  A  clergy¬ 
man  sends  us  the  lollowing  notice: 

“  'I'lie  return  of  the  loved  son,  husband,  and  father,  can 
not  be  more  Iruthfully  delineated  tlian  we  see  it  in  the  rev¬ 
erent  altitude  of  Hie  good  old  inoHier,  in  the  puzzled,  anx¬ 
ious  face  of  the  wife.'and  the  joyous  looks  ot  Hie  children 
who.  with  eager  delight,  are  escorting  tlie  war-worn  liero 
Into  ihe  surprised  circle  at  home.  Every  item  is  true  to 
nature.” 

SOI.SS  ONSaY  eY  SUSSCKIPTION. 

Agents,  competent  to  engage  others,  will  be  offered  supe¬ 
rior  inducements.  Address 

W.  J.  HOLLAND.  Springfield,  5Iass. 

Forty  Thousxxd  Ixstkumexts.— Since  Ihe  establish¬ 
ment  of  Hie  celebrated  Organ  and  Melodeon  establishment 
of  Bi'ince  &  Co.,  at.  Buffalo,  in  l>4ii,  over  forty  tlionsand  of 
th  se  excellent  instruments  have  been  manufactured  and 
sold.  I  bes"  have  been  .sent  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  United  States, — to  the  Sandwitdi  Islands. — South  Aineri- 
ica.— to  Knglan.I,— France,— Gerinanv— to  the  East  Indies.— 
and  have  even  peneirated  to  Hie  Kingdom  of  Assam. 
AVherever  tliey  have  lieen  sent  ihe.v  Imve  bi-en  received  with 
nniversal  fivor.  And  it  is  a  singular  fact  thatof  these  forty 
thousand  lustriiments  not.  one  has  ever  been  returned  as  un¬ 
fit  for  use.  Tlie  new  Illnstrated  Catalogue  of  Prince  &  Co., 
can  be  obtained  free  of  expense,  by  addressing  Hie  firm  at 
Buffalo,  N,  Y. _ 

New  and  Choice  Piano  Music. 

Afloat  oil  tkc  Title.  Keller,  30 

Ec  Kind  to  tlaTlin^  Sister  IV'cH.  IT.  P.  Banks.  3D 
Kiss  me  wJiilc  I’m  Dreaming.  Wimmerstedt.  SO 
I  Eove  flic  liitllc  Rippling  Stream.  Crosb;/.  30 
Dear  Patlicr,  drink  no  more.  Ackerman.  SO 
Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price.  OklVER  DITSON 
&  CO.,  Fnblislirr.s,  Eoston. 


A  new  and  much  improved  edition  of  Mi  dianx  &  Nuttall's 
“  \ovtli  Amerivau  Sylva.”  complete  in  5  Impe¬ 
rial  -Oetavo  volumes,  with  217  beautifully  Colored  plates, 
true  to  nature,  ae.compaiiied  witli  letter-press  descriptions  of 
all  onr  *•  IVortli  .Ameeican  iOorcst  Trees.”  The 
most  elegant  and  soientillc  work  ever  published  on  Hiis 
subject.  Exnerieiiced  Agents  wanted  to  sell  valuable  illus 
triued  works  in  all  parts  of  the.  United  States. 

Address  RICE,  RUTTER  &  CO., 

525  Mlnor-st.,  Pliiladelphla. 


ABEMTS  WAi^TED  TO  CAPjVASS 

every  City,  Town,  County,  and  State  for 

“WORSHIP  IN  THE  FAMILY  AND  SCHOOL.” 

Esolusiv'ely  ah  Agent’s  Book. 

The  large  work.  “LESSONS  AND  PRAYERS,”  is  licld 
Strictly  as  a  Subscription  Book.  Price  $3. 

For  circulars,  giving  narticnlars  and  terms  of  agency, 
address  SCHER.NIERHORN,  BANCROFT  &  C(m  Piiblishere. 
No.  130  Broome  street,  N.  Y..  or  Rev.  W.  T.  5VYL1E,  No.  54 
Nortli  6th  street,  Philadelpliia. 

MiHtsTERS  disabled  from  pulpit  service,  P.v.stors  whose 
salary  is  inadequate  for  support.  Students  who  wish  health¬ 
ful  and  remunerative  employment  lor  vacations,  and  Ac- 
cREDi  i'ED  Book-Agents  tvill  find  tliis  valuable  work  in 
demand.  ^ 

S®”  F.vrmers  and  Dairymen  will  be  inferested  in  tlie 
letters  of  X.  A.  5Vili,aed,  Esq,  representative  of  tlie  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairymen's  Association,  now  on  a  tour  in  Great  Britain 
and  on  fhe  Continent.  These  letters  will  aiipear  exclusively 
in  the  Utioa  Herald.  The  Weekly  edition  is  $2  ayear.for 
a  large  paper  of  fort3'-eiglit  columns. 

Address,  W.  H.  TUTTON,  Circulator,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


iiow  It®  d®  it : 

Or,  Directions  for  loiowing  and  Doing  cverytlilng  needful. 
In  this  book  yon  will  find  jnsi  what  is  best  for  von  to  do, 
and  how  to  do  it  lic-t.  It  tells  you  how  to  do  more  than  a 
thousand  things,  every  one  valuable  lo  be  known,  and  need¬ 
ful  to  be  done,  by  every  person  in  every  department  of  life. 
1  Volume,  bound  in  boards,  cloth  backs.  Price  5'l  ceiits,  aud 
sent  post-paid,  by  O.  A.  ROORBACU.  12J  Nassau-st.,  jsl.  Y. 


FDYSOTBS  EDSTSON. 

A  VALUABLE  BOCK  ON  THE  HORSE. 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY, 

Nos.  443  and  445  Broadway, 

PUBLISH  THIS  DAY  : 

THE  HORSE. 

By  William  Youatt. 

5VITH  A  TREATISE  ON  DRAUGHT 
Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Walker  Watson,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S. 
1  vol.  8vo.  Over  100  lllnstratioas.  GOO  pages.  Cloth 
Price,  $4. 


“OI.III  F©IgM.S’  MUSIC,” 

CONTINENTAL  HARMONY  .-Ancient  Music,  in¬ 
cluding  several  Patriotic  and  Home  Songs . . . $1.88. 

ANCIENT  HARMONY  REVIVED . $1.25' 

FATHER  KEMPS  OLD  POLKS’  CONCERT 

TUNES, . 40  cents. 

Pent  by  mail,  post-paid.  OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 
Publishers,  Boston,  ’ 


BI>BSOa*  t'g’oin  (Bb*?  4.'lotB4l. 

-H-  A  new  .and  beaiulful  song  adapted  to  the  times.  Solo 
and  Chorus.  Single  copies  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  30  cts. 
Address  A.  R.  BEERS,  Box  933,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


raiHE  Mammoth  Informer,  given  uway  to  every- 

B.  body.  Send  stamp  and  receive  it.— How  to  write  letters 
correctl.v,  15  cts.— Talk  correolly.  15  ots.— Behave  coiTectlj' 
Bridal  Etiquette,  15  cts.  W.C.  itEMYSS,  575  Broadway,  N.Y 

MEN,  should  rend  tlie  PHRENOLOgT- 

CAL  JOURN.\L  to  learn  what  they  can  do  best.  Onlj" 
$2ayear;  $lfor  CmonMis;  20eentsa  No.  Address 
_ FOWLER  &  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Agents  wanted  to  sell  books.— For 

particulars  send  stamp  to  FOAVLER  &  WELLS,  389 
Broadwaja  N.  Y. 

FamiEy  Wiaae  and 
Cider  Mill. 

Convenient,  Economical  and  Cheap. 
Makes  Pux’c  'Wine  and  Sweet 
Cider. 

Saves  all  tlie  Fruit. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular.  Address 
I’EEKSKILL  PLOW  WORKS. 

Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Or,  G.  E.  HUTCHINSON, 

Cleveland,  Oliio. 


Cider  Mill  J§c*rew’§. 

Whole  lengtli,5  feet.  Length  of  thread, 
4  feet.  Diameter  of  Screw.  4  indies. 
Weight,  including  nnt,  210  pounds.  Priee,  complete.  .$15.00. 
Address  PF.EKPKILL  PLOW  WORKS,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

ItaliaM  Bees. 

Kelley’s  Island  Apiary.  Twelve 
miles  from  natii'e  bees.  Send  for 
a  Circular  to 

W.  A.  Flanders  &€o., 

§3i!eBlSiy,  ©Iiio. 


THE 

MODEEK  HOESE  DOOTOE, 

BY  GEORGE  H.  DADD,  M.  D., 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

Containing  Practical  Observations  on  the  Causes,  Nature, 
and  Treatment  of  Disease  and  Lameness  in  Horses,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  most  recent  and  approved  Methods,  according  to  an 
enlightened  System  of  Veterinary  Therapeutics,  for  the 
Preservation  and  Restoration  of  Healtli. 

WITH  ILLYSTKATIONS. 
NEW-YORK : 

ORANGE  JLDD  &  CO.,  41  Pai’k  Row. 

W-mo.  402  p.  $1,50,  Sent  post-paid  by  mail. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

QXnXBY’S  BEE-KEEPING.  By 

M.  Qiiinby,  Practical  Bee-keeper.  Fully  Illns- 
tnitccl.  Entirely  new.  1’lie  result  of  thirty-five 
years’  of  suct;essfnl  ex'>erience— Avith  clireo- 
tions  nhoiit  Breeilin<r;  Hives,  Ptisiuraffc,  Ap¬ 
iary,  Robiiinff,  Feeding,  SAvarmintr,  Queens, 
Priininy,  Diseases,  Anger,  Enemie.a,  Wax. 
Transferring,  Sagticity,  Wintering,  Italitn 
Bees,  Purchasing,  &c.  Price  $1.50. 

NEW  BOOK  OF  FLOWERS. 

By  Joseph  Breck,  Practical  Horticultnrist. 
Coniaining  Clinptei's  on  tiic  Uiility  of  Flow¬ 
ers,  Lilies.  Seeds,  FloAverinsr  Phinis,  Bmlding, 
Double  Flowers,  Colors,  Bouquets,  Protec¬ 
tion,  'I'raining,  Gaidens,  Laviis,  Rockwork, 
Aquiirium,  P.-irloi'  Plants,  Potting.  Insects, 
Bulbous  Roois,  Perennials,  Annuals,  &c. 
Beautifully  Illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN, 

By  Thomas  Rivers.  Illustrated.  Or,  how  to 
raise  many  kinds  of  fruit  on  small  trees,  tvilh 
full  directions  for  Training  timl  Culture. 
Pyramidal  Pear  Trees  on  Quince  Slock.  Sum¬ 
mer  Pinching.  Comjoact  Pyramids.  Root  Prun¬ 
ing.  Pe:ir  Trees  as  Busiies.  Pears  ad.-qited  to 
Busli  Culture.  Pi  oieciors  for  Bush  Pear  Trees. 
Cordon  Pears  on  Trellises.  Espalier  Pears  on 
Quince  Slocks.  Pear  Tret;  Hedae.  Planting 
and  after  Management.  Bnsli  Pear  Tree  for  ti 
Market  Garden.  Howto  Store  Winier Pears. 
Pyramidal  Apple  Trees.  Apples  as  Bushes. 
Twenty  Desert  tVpples  goml  fiom  July  to 
•June.  Twenty  Kitchen  Apples  fit  fortise  from 
July  to  .June.  Pyriiinidal  Plum  Trees.  Clier- 
ries  ns  Pyramids.  Filberts  and  Nuts.  Figs  on 
Bushes.  Double Gra fling.  Peach  Ti'ec  Bor¬ 
ders,  etc.,  etc.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.00. 

SAUNDERS’  DOMESTIC  POULTRY 
Book.  By  S.  M.  Saunders.  Ncav  Edition  Re¬ 
vised.  and  Enlarged.  Containing  Articles  on 
the  Preferable  Breeds  of  Farm-Yard  Poultry. 
Their  History  and  Leading  Cliaracteristics, 
Avith  Complete  Instructions  for  Breeding  and 
Fattening,  and  Preparing  for  Exhibition  at 
Poultry  "Shows,  etc.,  etc.,  derived  from  the 
Aullioi’s  Experience  and  Observation.  Very 
fully  Illustrated.  Golden  Rules. — Never  oA’cr 
feed.  Ne\’er  allow  any  food  to  lie  about.  Never 
feed  from  trough,  pan,  basin,  or  any  vessel. 
Feed  only  Avhile  the  birds  Avill  run  after  the 
feed,  and  not  at  all  if  they  seem  careless  about 
it.  Give  adult  foAvls  their  libei  ly  at  daybreak. 
Never  purcliase  eggs  for  liatching  purposes 
until  a  ben  is  ready  to  sit.  For  seven  or  eight 
days  before  liatching,  sprinkle  the  eggs  with 
cold  Avater  AA’hile  the  hen  is  off.  This  will 
prevent  the  frequent  complaint  that  the 
chicken  Avas  dead  in  the  shell.  Price, 
paper  40  cts.,  cloth  75, 

MY  VINEYARD  AT  LAKEVIEW ; 

Or,  Successful  Grape  Culture.  The  Sugges¬ 
tion,  Making  a  Change,  Going  AVest,  Getting 
Settled,  First  Experience,  Varieties,  Planting 
a  Vine3’ard,  Propagation  of  the  Vine,  Soil 
and  Situation,  Preiiiiration  of  Soils,  Manures, 
Pruning  and  Training,  More  about  Training, 
Autobiography  of  a  Vine,  Brief  Expositions, 
Price  $1.35. 

IN  PKESS  A  NEW  BOOK  ON 

PEAT,  AND  ITS  USES. 

By  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  Ytilo  College. — Part 
I.  Origin,  Varieties  and  Cliemical  Character 
of  Peat.  Part  II.  On  the  Agricultural  Uses 
of  Peat  and  SAvamp  Muck.  Part  III.  On 
Peat  as  Fuel. 

Published  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  Bu  CO., 

41  Bark  Row,  New-  York. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  price.  For 

sale  by  Booksellers  genenill}’. 
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GSMT  IMBfffl  TEA  EO. 


Have  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their  Stock,  which 
they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  Cluhs.  They  are 
sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell  them 
in  Now  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

All  goods  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

FKICE  i 

TOUNG  MTSON,  SOc.,  90c.,  $1,  §1.10,  best  $1.23  per 
pound. 

GREEM  TEAS,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  pest  $1.85  per 
pound, 

1-11X11113,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  pound. 

$1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 

OOIjONG-,  70c,-,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  pound. 

IMPERIAL,  sijsil  GUNPO-WDER,  best  $1.23  per 
pound. 

EiffGLI.SII  BREAKFAST,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best 
■  $1.30  per  pound. 

Our  Black  and  Green  Slised  Teas  will  give  universal  sat¬ 
isfaction,  and  .suit  all  tastes,  being  composed  of  the  best  Foo 

Chow  Blacks  and  M.ayone  Greens. - Knglish  Breakfast  is 

not  recommended,  excepting  to  those  who  liave  acquired  a 
taste  for  that  kind  of  Tea,  altliongh  it  is  the  finest  imported. 

These  Teas  are  chosen  for  their  intrinsic  wortli,  keeping 
in  mind  health,  economy,  and  a  high  degree  of  pleasure  in 
driuking  them. 

€©FFEES  KOASTE®  &  GaoiTN®  AIL’S'. 

CrROUNO  COFFEE,  20c.,  2jc.,  30c.,  35c. — best  40c.  per 
pound.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  keepers  and  Fam¬ 
ilies  who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economise  in 
that  article  by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  and  DIN¬ 
NER  COFFEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  SOc.  per 
pound,  and.  warranted  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Consumers  can  save  from  SOc.  to  $1  per  pound  by  purchas¬ 
ing  their  Teas  of  the 

■GRE.4T  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPAlNr, 

Nc.s.  31  and  33  1'ESEY-ST.,  corner  Churcii-st. 
POST-OFFICE  BOX,  5,6^3  New  York  City.  , 

No.  GJ.0  BROADWAY,  corner  Bleecker-st. 

No.  503  EIGHTH  AVE.,  near  Thirty-seventh-st. 

No.  399  SPRING-STREET. 

llo.  30,J  FULTON-ST.,  BROOKLY.N,  corner  Concord-st. 

C'oiiiiti’y  Cliilss,  Hand  and  Wagon  Peddlers,  .and  small 
stores  (of  which  class  we  are  supplying  many  thousands,  all 
of  which  are  doing  well),  can  have  their  orders  promptly  and 
faithfully  fdled ;  and  in  case  of  clubs,  can  have  each  p.arty's 
name  marked  on  their,  packages  as  directed  by  sending  their 
orders  to  Nos.  31  and  33  Vesej'-st. 

Our  friends  are  getting  up  Cluhs  in  most  towns  throughout 
the  country,  and  for  which  we  feel  very  grateful.  Some  of 
our  Clubs  send  orders  weekly,  some  not  so  often,  while 
others  keen  a  standing  order  to  be  supplied  with  a  given 
quantity  each  week,  or  .at  stated  periods.  And  in  all  cases 
(where  a  sufflcicnt  time  has  elapsed)  Clubs  have  repeated 
their  orders. 

Parlies  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  thirty 
dollar.9,  had  better  send  Post-OIIlce  drafts,  or  money  with 
their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  express  ; 
but  larger  orders  we  ivill  forward  by  express,  to  collect  on 
delivery. 

AVe  return  thanks  to  parties  who  have  taken  an  Inter¬ 
est  in  getting  up  Clubs.  And  when  any  of  them  come  to 
New  York,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  liavc  them  call  upon  us 
and  make  themselves  known. 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  CLUB.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we 
will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  .afford. 

The  following  letter  tells  its  own  story : 

BnoDiiE.ti),  Green  Co.,  Wis.,  ) 
id  ay  8th,  ISGG.  J 

To  Ihe  Grml  American  Tea  Company,  31  and  33  Vesey- 
street,  A’eio  York ;  ■  - 

The  package  of  Tea  1  ordered  of  you  came  safely  to  hand. 
All  are  highly  pleased  with  their  Tern's.  Your  be.st  is  superi¬ 
or  to  what  our  merchants  call  their  hast,  and  sell  for  $2  to 
$2.5.0.  The  Oolong  is  far  better  tlian  wli.at  tliey  sell  at  $1.T0. 

I  iierewith  send  another  order  anioimting  to  $1317  I  could 
send  you  a  much  larger-one,  but  many.of  our  farmers  arc  so 
aft'.aid.  of  being  liumbugged.  They  say  tliat  if  you  give  as 
gliod  satisfaction  this  time  as  you  did  before,  tliey  will  then 


“go  171.”  Send  the  goods  by  United  States  Express,  witli 
bill  for  collection,  as  before.  Also  bill  by  mall  for  myself. 
You  will  hear  in  a  Larger  way  from  this  section  next  time. 
Mark  Ihe  box  to  my  address. 

Eespectfully  yours,  ’W.  B.  MACK. 
ORDER  No.  2. 


5  lbs.  Best  Oolong . 

. ...T.  D.  Laird,  .at  $1.00, 

...$5.00 

3  do,  do . 

1.00. 

...  D.ilO 

2  do.  do.  _ 

1.00. 

...  2.00 

5  lbs.  Uncolored  Japan 

1.00. 

...  5.00 

1  lb.  Imperial . 

HO 

...  80 

2  B>3.  Green  Tea. ...... . 

1  25 

1  lb.  Imperial . 

1.‘25. 

...  1.25 

3  lbs.  Gunpowder . 

1.‘25. 

1  Ib.  Uncolored  Japan. 

1.23. 

...  1.25 

2  tts.  Imperial . 

.  .J.  B.  Xirkpatrick. .at 

1.25. 

...  2.50 

5  do.  Gunpowder . 

.Franklin  Mitchell.. at 

1.25. 

...  6.25 

2  do.  Imperial . 

.Moses  Kirkpatrick,  .at 

1.25. 

...  2..50 

2  do.  Gunpowder . 

do.  ..at 

1.‘25. 

...  8.50 

G  do.  Imperial . 

_ T.  T.  Cortelvoii..at 

1.25. 

...  7..50 

4  do.  do . 

James  Kirkpatrick,  .at 

].25. 

4  do.  Gunpowder . 

do.  ..at 

3.25. 

...  -5.00 

2  do.  Uucolored  Japan. 

do.  ..at 

1.2") 

, 2.50 

4  do.  F.  li.  &  D.  Coffee. 

do.  ..at 

33. 

...  1.20 

1  lb.  Uncolored  Japan. 

i.oa. 

..  1.00 

1  do.  Gunpowder . 

U25. 

2  lbs.  Imperial..  . 

.  . . .  J,  N.  Davis,  .at 

.1 

...  2.50 

2  do.  Young  Hyson . 

1.‘25 

...  2.50 

1  Ib.  Imperial . 

1.25. 

...  1.23 

1  do.  Gunpowder  . 

1 .25. 

...  3.25 

.5  k)3.  Touusc  Hyson . 

I. ‘2,1. 

. . .  6.25 

3  do.  Imperial _ _ _ _ _ 

3.25. 

...  3.73 

2  do.  Gniipowder _ _ 

do.  ..at 

I.‘i5. 

...  2.50 

3  do.  do.  . 

...Dr.  Springstead. .at 

1.25. 

. ..  3.75 

3  do.  V  oun^  Hvson . 

1.25. 

3  do.  Uucolored  Japan 

3.25. 

...  8.T3 

1  ib.  do 

Mrs.  Clias.  Clinton,  at 

3.25. 

...  1.23 

1  do.  Oolong... . 

do.  ..at 

l.i'O. 

...  1.1  0 

8  BS.  Imperial . 

3  do.  Gunpowder . 

3.25. 

...  3.75 

1 .25 

3.73 

2  do.  do . 

1.25. 

2  do.  Young  Hyson . 

1.25. 

...  2..30 

4  do.  •  .  do . 

1.25.-. 

...  5.00 

2  do.  do.  . 

3.25. 

...  2..30 

2  do.  Uncolored  Japan, 
1ft.  do 

. W.  B.  Mack. 

1.25. , 

...  2.50 

Cffettcr-up  of  this  club). .at 

1.25. 

...  1.25 

2  lbs.  Imperial . 

. R.  J.  Day. .at 

1.25., 

...  2.30 

5  do.  Uucolored  Japan. 

1.25.. 

...  G.25 

Total. 

P.S.— Send  4  Bs.  of  your  best  green  Java  Coffee,  with 
price,  to  AY.  B.  MACK. 

Onr  second  order  from  Mr.  E.  H.  Harrison,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Fort  AA’ayne  and  Chicago  E.ailway  Shops,  Fort  AYayne,  lud., 
embraces  a  Club-order  comprising  over  200  names  of  gentle¬ 
men  engaged  in  the  above  manufacturing  works. 

P.S.— All  manufactories,  where  a  large  number  of  men  are 
engaged,  in  clubbing  together,  can  reduce  the  cosfof  their 
Tesis  and  Coffees  about  one-third  by  sending  directlytothe 

GRE.IT  ABIERICAN  TEA  COMPAWy, 
31  and  33  A''eskt-street,  corner  of  Church. 

Post  Offioe  Box,  5,043  New-Tork  City. 

Tlie  Cliarter  #ak  Life  Insiraace  €©., 

of  Martfoi-d,  Conn, 

“  Every  one  should  in¬ 
sure  his.  Life.”— See  page 
129,  April  18CG  issue,  of  the 
American  Agriculturist. 

Insure  this  j-ear  in  THE 
CHARTER  OAK  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPA¬ 
NY.— See  page  155,  of  the 
same  Journal. 

The  Charter  Oak  Life 
i Insurance  Compiiny  has 
’no  superiors  among  the 
Life  Ins.  Co.'s  of  this  country.— Its  Assets'April  1st,  1SG6,  arc, 
®l,7'.'J'05lG7.G3,bemg  an  increase  of  nearly  $200,000  in  three 
months.  Its  business  is  increasing  with  unparalleled  rapidi¬ 
ty. — Its  expenses  are  less  tliau  tlie  average  of  Life  Ins. 
Co.’s.— Its  losses  are  less.— Its  dividends  are  greater.— It 
pays  annual  dividends,  commencing  with  the  second  premi¬ 
um. — It  ori.ginated  the. system  of  annual  dividends.— Its  1ms- 
iness  is  conflned  to  tlie  licaltliy  and  thoroughly  settled  por¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  For  further  Information  concerning 
tlie  Company,  see  April  No.  of  tlie  American  Agriculturist, 
page  153. 

O  F  F  I  C  E  Pw  S. 

JAS.  C.  WALKLEY,  Frost.  '  S.  H.  A7HITE,  Secretary. 
NOYES  S.  PALMER,  Vlcc-Frcst.  S.  J.  BESTOR,  Ass’t  Sec. 

Herald  ®C  MesiJflt. 

THE  JULY  NUMBER  contains  original  articles  from 
IIOKACE  Geeei.ev,  Tdeodore  Tilton,  Kov.  Dr.  Fkotiung- 
HAM,  G.  AY.  BnxGAT,  AA’.  11.  Burleigh,  Alfred  B.  Stebet, 
the  Poet,  F.  Beecher  Perkins,  J.  G.  AVebster,  M.  D.,  be¬ 
sides  our  usual  va’riety  of  articles  on  Iluiiian  liealtli  and 
longevity.  $1.50  a  year;  13  cents  a  number.  Six  numbers 
from  Jan.  to  July,  as  specimens,  69  cents. 

Address  JIILLER,  AVOOD  &  CO., 

15  Laiglit-st.,  New  York. 

HE  CELEBRATED  CRAIG  MICROSCOrE^ 

an  endless  source  of  nmnsement  and  iiistruotion,  magni¬ 
fying  about  100  diameters,  or  10,000  times,  is  mailed  pre-paid, 
lbr$2.50;  or  witli  6  beautiful  Mounted  Obieefs,  for  $3.25; 
witli  21  Objects,  for  $5.50;  liy  HENRY  CRAICt,  180  Centre-st., 
New  York.  He  also  mails,  post-paid,  tlie  Novelty  Micros¬ 
cope,  for  tlie  examination  of  living  insects,  flowers,  seed, 
&c.,  for  $2.00. 

THE  EMIOM  WAH  CIIAllT. 

A  great  success.  Shows  at  a  glance  the  facts  of  tlie  Re¬ 
bellion,  AYortli  a  dozen  Histories  !  Every  soldier  and  every 
family  must  liave  it.  Endorsed  by  Lieut.  Gcn’l  Grant,  Gen’l 
Hancock,  Gen’l  Howard,  and  all  the  leading  otiicers  of  the 
Union  Army.  Agents  AYanted  in  every  County,  AYule- 
awake  men  can  make  fortunes.  Price  $2.00.  Address  im¬ 
mediately,  LORENZO  DOAV  &  CO.,  Publisliers,  T  Broad-st., 
New  York. 


HINTS  TO  H0KSE.KEEPEBS, 

A  COMPLETE 

MMmkl  FeR 

BY  THE  LATE  HENRY  AYILLIAM  HERBERT. 

(FRANK  FORESTER.) 

Keatatifully  Mlwstra,ted. 

HOW  TO  BREED  A  HORSE.— 

CHOICE  OF  STALLION. — National  Value  of  tlie  Horse — 
The  best  class  of  Horses  tlie  cheapest  for  all  purposes— 
AA’liat  constitutes  excellence— Blood :  what  it  gives- 
should  be  on  tlie  side  of  the  Sire — Breed  up,  not  down — ■ 
Diseases  and  Defects  Hereditar}-— General  Rules. 

CHOICE  OF  THE  AlARE.— Size,  Symmetry  and  Sound¬ 
ness  more  important  than  Blood— Points  of  the  Brood 
Mare— Diseases  Hcreditarv— Condition  of  the  Mare  — 
Siioukl  liave  moderate  work  when  with  Foal— Food  and 
care  during  gestation  —  Healtli  and  temper. 

MUTUAL  ADAPTATION  OF  SIRE  AND  DAAf.-First 
consideration  in  liiiprovcmciit  of cold  ”  Blood— Iti-la- 
tive  size  of  Sire  and  Dam— Defects  in  citlier  Parent- 
How  Remedied  in  Progeny— Bloods  which  ‘‘hit.” 

CANADIAN  BLOOD,  —  Tlie  Canadian  originally  llic 
Ireiich  Noriii.an— Characteristics— Hardihood— Speed- 
Mode  of  Iniprovemcnt— Crossing  with  TTiorongh-brcds. 

NORMAN  BLOOD.— Origin  and  History  of  tlie  Pcrclieron 
Noriiiiin— A  pure  race— Characteristics  and  Points. 

MODERN  ARAB  BLOOD. — Englisli  and  American  Thbr- 
otigli-brcds  derived  from  Oriental  P.lood  —  are  now 
superior  to  tlie  Modern  Arabs— Nolan  Arab. 

PONIES  —  DIFFERENT  BREEDS, 

CHARACTERISTICS  AND  UTILITY.-Origin-Different 
Breeds— Slietliuuls  and  Scots— Galloways  aAul  Narravan- 
setts— Mustangs  ailH  Indians— Prolit  of  raising  Poniqs. 

HOW  TO  BREED  MULES. 

Value  of  Mules— Their  History  and  Natural  History— 
The  Mule  and  Hiimey— Thorough-blood  wasted  in  the 
Dam  for  Mules— Tlie  ilule  in  tlie  United  States— Latye 
size  not  Desirable— Varieties  of  the  Ass— The  kind  of 
Mares  to  be  selected. 

HOW  TO  BUY  A  HORSE. 

Of  wbom  to  Buy  it— Extraordinary  Clieapness  and  Ex¬ 
traordinary  E.xcellence  not  consistent  with  cacli  other— 
Points  to  lie  regarded— How  to  Examine,  the  Eye— Broken 
lyind-Roaring-IYliistling— Broken  Knees— To  examine 
Back  Sinews— Spavins— 


tlie  Legs— Spieiits— Damaged 
Ringbones- Curbs— How  to  tell  the  Age  of  a  Ho'rse. 


HOW  TO  FEED  A-  HORSE. 

Consequences  of  Improper  Feeding— Different  Food  for 
different  conditions— Food  for  the  Brood  Marc— for  {he 
F oal— For  Working  Horses— Green  Food— Carrots— Corn 
—Feeding  Horses  m  Training— lYliile  Travelling— Sum¬ 
mering  Morses— The  Best  Method— Management  of  Om- 
nibus  Horses  in  New  York. 

HOW  TO  STABLE  AND  GROOM  A 

HORSE.— Requisites  for  a  good  Stable— The  economy,  of 
Proper  Arrangements— Ventilation— Grooming ;  ’  its  ne¬ 
cessity  for  all  descriptions  of  Horses— How  Performed— 
Clothing— Treatment  when  brought  In  fi-oin  tVork. 

HOW  TO  BREAK,  AND  USE  a' 

HORSE.— "Wliat  is  required  in  a  well-broken  Horse- Ilis 
education  sliould  commence  wdieu  a  Colt— Biting— Put¬ 
ting  in  Harness— Howto  Use  a  Horse— Travelling— Work¬ 
ing— Pleasure  Horses— Punishment. 
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Every  one  who  visits  New  Y ork  City  of  course 
goes  to  the  Central  Park.  The  beauties  of  this 
prideof  New  Yorkers  culminate  in  a  large  lake, 
spanned  by  airy  bridges  and  margined  by  pic¬ 
turesque  banks.  The  beauty  of  the  scene  is 
enchanced  by  tlie  numbers  of  swans  which  glide 
blong  the  surface,  arching  their  necks  with  all 
the  grace  that  we  have  seen  represented  in  pic¬ 
tures.  One  in  seeing  a  swan  for  the  first  time, 
is  not  disappointed,  for  in  this  case,  at  least,  the 
real  thing  equals  onr  preconceived  idea.  Noth¬ 
ing  acids  so  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  a  piece 


of  water  as  these  birds.  The  pure  whiteness  of 
their  plumage,  the  majestic  leisure  of  their 
movements,  and  the  always  graceful  carriage  of 
their  long  necks,  have  made  them  everywhere 
favorites.  To  see  these  usually  meek  and 
gentle  birds,  in  other  aspects,  one  should  watch 
them  at  brooding  time.  The  female  chooses 
some  isolated  place  for  her  nest;  an  island  is 
usually  preferred.  The  nestis  a  rude  affair,  built 
of  straw,  reeds  and  the  like,  and  in  tliis  from  five 
to  eiglit  eggs  are  laid. — Tlie  mother  bird  sits  for 
six  weeks,  and  during  all  this  time  the  male  or 


Cob  keeps  most  vigilant  guard.  From  being  a 
quiet  and  peaceful  bird,  he  is  tlie  one  of  tlie  most 
pugnacious,  and  always  on  the  look  out  for  a 
fight.  Our  artist  lias  taken  his  picture  just  as 
the  young  brood  is  liatcliing,  and  has  adniiralily 
given  the  motherly  expression  of  the  female  as 
well  as  tlie  fierce  and  war-like  attitude  of  the 
male.  He  is  constantl}’ sailing  around  in  the 
vicinity  of  tlie  nest,  and  is  ready  to  attack  any 
otlior  who  approaclies  ids  domestic  circle.  The 
3'oung  swans  are  at  first  of  a  slate  color,  and  it  is 
three  j'ears  before  they  get  their  full  plumage. 
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Agricultural  operatious,  especially  out-of-door 
work,  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  weather. 
In  the  early  part  of  tlie  season  field  labor  was  much 
interrupted  by  rains  and  cold  storms,  which  pre¬ 
vented  the  early  working  of  the  land,  and  crowded 
work  very  much  into  June,  so  that  whatever  could 
he  postponed  until  July  was  so  put  off,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  Tlie  result  is,  that  while  grain 
has  generally  been  promptly  harvested  when  in  the 
best  condition,  a  good  deal  of  grass  has  been  left  to 
get  over  ripe  and  wirey  before  being  cut.  To  the 
careless  farmer  there  is  a  gain  in  this  delay,  for  the 
older  the  grass  the  quicker  the  hay  will  make ;  but 
few  realize  how  much  poorer  the  quality  is.  There 
is  reason  still  to  expect  great  heat,  such  as  we  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  last  of  June  and  the  first  of  July, 
and  if  so,  the  provisions  made  for  soiling  cattle 
will  be  of  great  v.alue.  We  cannot  too  often  insist 
upon  the  practice,  now  happily  becoming  much 
more  common  then  formerly,  namely,  that  of  sow¬ 
ing  corn,  sugar-cane,  millet,  and  perhaps  also  other 
summer  crops,  like  ruta  bagas,  or  rape,  to  be  used 
for  this  purpose  when  pastures  run  short.  There 
are  several  things  that  can  bo  sowed  for  fall  feed 
now,  which  may  come  in  most  opportunely — such 
as  oats,  rye,  sorghum,  ruta-bagas,  etc.,  sowed  thick 
for  leaf  only.  The  pasturage  m.ay  also  be  “  pieced 
out  ”  to  good  advantage,  by  feeding  some  dry  hay 
which  will  ordinarily  be  relished  by  all  kinds  of 
stock,  especially  if  it  be  cut  up,  salted  a  little,  a 
handful  or  two  of  meal  or  oil-cake  for  each  ani¬ 
mal,  sprinkled  over  it,  and  the  whole  moistened 
well  with  water  and  allowed  to  stand  a  few  hours. 

The  dry  season  gives  opportunities  to  get  into 
the  muck  and  peat  swamps,  which  in  the  lull  of 
field  work  upon  the  staple  crops  should  not  be 
neglected.  The  recent  perusal  of  Prof.  Johnson’s 
admirable  work  on  Peat  and  its  Uses,  impresses  us 
more  perhaps  than  ever  before  with  the  great  stores 
of  fertility  locked  up  in  our  swamps  and  quag¬ 
mires,  waiting  only  enterprise  to  develop  and  to  en¬ 
rich  with  them  the  exhausted  acres  which  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  farms  lie  closely  adjacent.  The  system  of 
operations  is  first  to  find  the  lowest  place  and  best 
outlet;  then  to  dig  trenches  to  drain  the  swamp,  or 
part  of  it,  making  first  the  main  ditches,  open  and 
flaring,  then  the  lateral  ones,  leaving  the  muck 
which  is  thrown  out  exposed  to  the  weather  until 
it  becomes  dry  and  crumbles,  unless  the  sun  bakes 
it  into  too  hard  cakes,  in  which  case,  when  partially 
dry,  beat  it  to  pieces  and  lay  it  up  in  compost 
heaps,  with  lime  slaked  with  old  brine.  Such  muck 
will  be  dry  and  ready  for  use  in  the  stables  as  an 
absorbent  in  winter.  That  which  is  not  so  treated, 
will  be  disintegrated  by  frost  for  use  in  the  spring. 

It  often  happens  that  the  work  of  this  season  is 
such  that  it  may  be  left  a  good  deal  to  the  hired 
men,  and  thus  the  time  gained  for  a  few  days  of 
relaxation.  Nothing  is  more  beneficial.  A  trip  to 
tlie  sea-side,  when  a  few  neighbors  make  up  the 
party,  and  enjoy  sea  bathing,  fishing,  clam  bakes, 
and  chowders;  even  a  day  of  fishing  and  out-of- 
door  sports  in  the  woods  with  one’s  family  and  a 
few  friends  is  worth  a  great  deal  for  health  and 
good  spirits.  We  often  hear  it  said  that  we  make 
too  little  of  holidays  and  have  too  few  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  it  is  true.  Farm  work  will  go  better  and 
one’s  interest  in  his  farm,  his  family  and  in  life  it¬ 
self  is  hightened,  and  made  generous  and  healthy 
by  occasionally  giving  up  a  few  days  to  enjoyment, 
and  having  a  real  good  time. 

Not  the  least  reason  for  occasional  relief  from  the 
pressure  of  business  and  labor  may  be  found  in  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  country.  There  is  no 
little  anxiety  at  the  time  we  write  in  regard  to  the 
cholera,  which  seems  to  be  held  off,  under  God, 
only  by  the  strong  sanitary  police  regulations  main¬ 
tained  at  our  ports  of  entry.  It  is  therefore  the 
bounden  duty  of  everybody  to  keep  himself  so  far 
as  possible  in  a  condition  of  health,  not  to  over¬ 
work  or  get  exhausted  in  body,  or  foolishly  anxious. 


The  women  of  the  farm  who,  in  the  generosity  of 
their  hearts,  often  bid  city  cousins  welcome  to  the 
best  they  have,  and  slave  themselves  almost  day 
and  night  to  serve  them,  are  in  more  danger  of 
over-working  than  anybody  else,  and  husbands  and 
fathers  should  quietly  regulate  this  matter  by  plan¬ 
ning  excursions  or  visits,  which  shall  break  up  the 
too  long  stay  of  labor-making  guests,  and  give 
their  wives  and  daughters  pleasure  and  relief  from 
the  severe  burdens  of  their  confining  duties.  Per¬ 
haps  you  have  never  been  invited  to  spent  a  fort¬ 
night  in  January  with  your  cousins  in  Boston,  New- 
Tork,  or  Philadelphia,  who  visit  you  so  gladly  every 
August.  At  any  rate  you  owe  no  one  hospitality 
which  will  endanger  the  health  of  your  family. 


Hints  about  Work. 

Bushes  and  Heeds. — August  is  a  season  for  the 
most  effective  and  deadly  onslaughts  upon  weeds 
and  bushes.  The  nature  of  most  weeds  is  in  the 
first  part  of  the  season  to  make  tops,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  concentrate  their  energies  either  upon  the 
production  of  seed  or  maturing  their  roots,  so  as 
to  live  through  the  winter.  If  cut  in  this  dry  hot 
weather,  it  is  usually  certain  death.  Even  Butter- 
and-Eggs  {Linaria),  that  most  showy  and  detestible 
of  weeds,  is  sometimes  killed  by  thorough  hoeing 
up  in  an  August  drouth.  As  for  bushes,  once  cut¬ 
ting  up,  and  then  letting  the  sheep  browse  off  the 
young  shoots,  will  make  an  end  of  the  worst,  even 
wild  roses,  and  blackberry  bushes.  Do  not  let  any 
weeds  go  to  seed.  The  season  has  been  particular¬ 
ly  favorable  to  crops  of  weeds,  and  without  proper 
diligence  it  will  take  years  to  do  away  with  the 
harm  that  may  be  done,  if  they  scatter  their  seeds. 

Seed  Gram. — Look  out  early  for  a  good  supply  of 
clean  plump  seed,  especially  for  that  to  be  used  this 
season.  Clean  it  thoroughly  from  all  shrunken 
kernels  and  weed  seeds  by  repeated  winnowing, 
using  if  possible  tlie  arrangement  described  on 
page  138  (April),  which  is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of 
grain  and  grass  seeds. 

Buckwheat  may  be  sowed  now  and  make  a  good 
mass  of  green  manure,  to  be  plowed  under  in  time 
for  sowing  rye,  or  for  enriching  the  ground  for 
spring  crops,  and  with  a  chance  for  a  crop  of  grain. 

Timothy  sowed  alone  will,  on  good  soil  quickened 
with  a  top-dressing  of  bone,  guano,  or  any  fine  rich 
compost,  usually  catch  well,  and  sooner  make  a 
good  sward  than  that  sown  with  spring  grain,  or 
upon  winter  grain  in  the  spring. 

Wheat.— li  the  soil  be  dry  in  winter  and  in  good 
heart  now,  plow  early,  and  giving  a  top-dressing  of 
some  good  fine  compost,  or  special  manure,  drill 
in  the  wheat.  It  is  poor  policy  to  risk  winter 
wheat  on  soil  which,  from  lack  of  draining,  barely 
allows  the  plants  to  struggle  through. 

Oats. — Harvest  before  too  ripe,  and  thus  have 
much  better  straw,  more  and  plumper  grain. 

Corn. — It  is  a  great  temptation  sometimes  to 
sucker  corn  for  the  sake  of  getting  green  feed  for 
cows.  We  do  not  believe  in  suckering  corn  at  all, 
though  with  some  kinds  it  may  have  no  evil  effects. 
With  many  varieties  we  feel  sure  that  the  suckers 
are  important  to  secure  the  proper  filling  out  of 
the  tips  of  the  ears,  the  tassels  coming  into  flower 
a  little  later  than  those  of  the  main  stalks,  the  later 
maturing  tip  kernels  of  the  ear,  are  thus  fertilized. 
Full  weeds  among  corn,  but  do  no  hoeing  after  the 
ground  is  shaded. 

Tobacco  begins  to  ripen  for  cutting  by  the  middle 
of  the  month,  if  properly  topped  and  suckered. 
When  about  13  to  16  le.aves  have  formed,  and  the 
flower  stalk  begins  to  push  up  rapidly,  clear  of  the 
mass  of  large  leaves  below,  then  it  should  be 
broken  off  The  hight  will  vary  with  the  vigor  of 
the  plant,  and  the  earliness  or  lateness  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  leaves  increase  rapidly  in  size  after  this, 
and  suckers  will  start  fi-om  the  base  of  each,  which 
must  be  broken  off.  The  worming  must  go  on  all 
the  time ;  and  so  vigorously  do  the  suckers  grow, 
and  so  active  are  the  worms,  that  a  few  acres  will 
give  vei’y  steady  work  during  this  month  to  several 
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bands,  even  after  all  haying  is  done.  When  the 
leaves  have  their  full  growth,  and  have  that  turgid 
and  mature  look  and  feel,  difficult  to  describe,  cut 
up  at  the  roots  in  t;  e  middle  of  the  day,  turn  fre¬ 
quently  till  wilted  enough  tohandle  without  break¬ 
ing,  and  then  hang  in  airy  sheds. 

Cotton  ricking  is  an  important  labor  at  the  South 
this  month  ;  too  great  importance  can  not  be  given 
to  clean  picking,  and  leaving  the  bolls  light  and 
soft.  There  has  been  a  machine  invented  for  pick¬ 
ing  cotton,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  here 
is  a  particularly  good  opportunity  for  the  profitable 
display  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  for  it  can  hardly 
be  that  the  first  machine  will  be  any  nearer  perfec¬ 
tion  than  the  first  sewing  or  mowing  machine. 

Stacks. — If  hay  or  grain  stacks  settle,  re-top  them, 
building  them  up  square  and  guard  against  rain. 

Water. — There  is  no  more  important  subject  than 
the  supply  of  fresh  and  pure  water  for  the  stock  in 
the  pasture  and  in  the  yards,  the  lack  of  it  cannot 
be  made  up  by  the  best  of  feeding  and  other  care. 
It  is  very  bad  to  be  obliged  to  drive  cattle  far  for 
water.  Young  calves  and  cattle  are  often  seriously 
stunted  by  a  short  supply  of  water  in  August. 

Wea7iing  Young  Animals. — Colts,  lambs,  and 
calves,  left  to  take  their  regular  allowance  of  milk 
naturally,  should  be  weaned  about  this  time,  say 
when  3  or  4  months  old.  The  colts  being  put  in 
enclosures  away  from  their  dams,  and  allowed  to 
suck  at  first  twice  a  day,  then  once  a  day,  then  less 
often,  and  finally  once  a  week  for  once  or  twice, 
thus  they  will  be  weaned  quietly  and  without  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  flesh  through  running  to  and  fro  in  their 
anxiety.  Lambs  must  be  weaned  abrui)tly,  and  to 
make  it  easier  for  both  parties,  separate  them  be¬ 
yond  the  sound  of  each  other’s  bleating,  leaving 
the  lambs  in  the  old  pasture.  Give  the  ewes  very 
dry  feed,  and  milk  those  whose  udders  aj^pear  dis¬ 
tended  and  tender.  Put  two  or  three  old  tame 
ewes  or  wethers  with  the  lambs  as  leaders,  and  to 
make  them  manageable.  Calves  are  very  easily 
managed,  being  allowed  to  suck  only  while  the  cow 
is  being  milked,  and  that  but  once  a  day  after  a  few 
days.  The  milker  can  restrict  the  allowance  of 
milk  that  the  calf  gets  at  his  discretion. 

Cows. — Use  all  diligence  to  prevent  the  cows  dry¬ 
ing,  giving  good  pasturage,  extra  feed  if  necessary, 
and  plenty  of  pure  water.  Farrow  cows  to  be  fat¬ 
tened  this  fall,  should  be  dried  off  before  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  kept  in  good  flesh,  being  fed  so  as  to  be 
on  the  gain  all  the  time. 

Oxen.—Ba  careful  not  to  over-work  and  exhaust 
working  cattle.  If  put  to  hard  labor,  feed  dry  hay, 
and  bright  straw  with  bran  upon  it,  in  addition  to 
what  they  pick  up  nights  in  the  pasture. 

Horses  need  careful  treatment,  and  if  kept  up 
should  have  an  armful  or  two  of  grass  daily,  and  if 
worked  hard,  eut  feed  and  dry  hay.  Cold  water  is 
perhaps  the  best  application  for  galls  by  the  har¬ 
ness  ;  and  do  not  forget  that  for  all  kinds  of  stock 

Salt  and  Pure  Water  are  essential  to  their  health. 

Sivine. — Keep  them  making  manure ;  weeds  and 
all  sorts  of  rubbish  which  will  decay,  should  be 
thrown  to  them  to  work  over.  Peas  may  be  fed 
unthreshed,  using  such  as  may  have  been  some¬ 
what  damaged,  and  thus  the  hogs  will  be  in  prime 
order  when  corn  is  lit  to  feed. 

Skeep. — Keep  tar  upon  their  noses  to  keep  off  the 
bot-fly,  which  causes  grubs  in  the  head ;  examine 
rams  about  the  horns  and  heads  and  elsewhere  for 
wounds,  which  soon  become  maggoty  if  neglect¬ 
ed.  Wash  them  out  and  apply  very  warm  pine  tar. 

Poultry. — Give  all  kinds  a  share  of  the  daily  waste, 
butter-milk,  loppered  milk,  ete.  Collect  eggs  daily, 
keep  in  a  cool  place  in  close  boxes,  set  on  the 
points,  and  packed  in  Indian  meal,  bran,  or  slaked 
lime,  inverting  tlic  boxes  every  two  or  three  days. 
In  the  moulting  season  hens  eease  laying.  Keep 
chickens  well  fed,  and  growing  rapidly.  Give 
scalded  cracked  corn,  wheat  screenings,  Bromus 
grains,  ete.,  with  free  run  for  green  food  and  insects. 
See  that  fowls  have  clean  and  deep  dust  baths,  in 
which  a  little  quick-lime  or  wood  ashes  occasionally 
thrown  will  be  fatal  to  lice.  Whitewash  roosts 
and  nest  boxes.  See  basket  item  about  hcn  lice. 


Manure. — Emijloy  any  spare  time  in  looking 
about  the  neighboring  villages  or  factories  for  valu¬ 
able  refuse  that  will  pay  for  hauling.  Leather 
scraps,  woolen  waste,  slaugther-housc  offal,  horn 
piths,  hops  and  sprouts  from  the  breweries,  soapy 
and  oily  water  from  the  cloth  factories,  which  may 
be  absorbed  by  muck  or  led  out  upon  the  grass. 
Save  any  choice  finer  manure  from  the  bottom  of 
compost  heaps  in  the  yard  for  wheat. 

Tools  that  have  been  in  use  during  the  summer 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  steel  parts 
painted  with  linseed  oil,  and  set  away. 

Turnips. — Sow  till  the  middle  of  the  month  in 
most  places  below  latitude  40°.  on  ground  well 
cleaned  of  weeds  by  repeated  harrowing. 

Wells. — When  springs  are  low,  it  is  the  best  time 
to  dig  wells.  Have  everything  ready  to  dig,  stone 
up  and  curb  at  once. 


Orchard  and  Nisrserj'. 

There  ai^pears  to  be  a  good  promise  for  apples 
and  pears,  but  a  general  failure  of  peaches.  We 
can  not  hear  of  any  Eastern  peach  region  where 
there  is  likely  to  be  even  a  moderate  crop.  What 
shall  we  do  for  i)eaches  ?  The  peach  region  has 
been  pushed  do^yn  into  Delaware  and  Maryland ; 
must  we  look  to  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  for  our 
supply  ?  It  is  not  only  the  borer,  the  curl,  and  the 
yellows,  but  the  rigor  of  our  winters,  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  our  springs  baffle  the  cultivator.  We  have 
given  several  plans  that  have  been  proposed  for 
protecting  trees  during  their  season  of  rest.  Who¬ 
ever  hits  upon  a  system  of  protection,  easily  appli¬ 
cable  on  a  large  scale,  will  find  his  account  in  it. 

Marketing  of  early  apples  and  pears  will  require 
care.  Regular  market  growers  know  that  a  little 
time  expended  in  preparing  fruit  for  market  will 
be  repaid.  It  generally  pays  to  make  two  qualities, 
to  which  may  be  added  a  third,  fit  only  for  the  pigs. 
Establish  a  reputation  for  fair  dealing,  by  having 
the  baskets  or  barrels  run  of  even  quality  through¬ 
out.  Pick  the  fruit  before  it  softens,  but  not  be¬ 
fore  it  is  fully  developed.  Allow  no  beating  or  oth¬ 
er  rough  usage  of  trees  in  order  to  get  the  fruit 
off.  A  self  supporting  fruit  ladder  is  very  useful, 
or  a  common  ladder  may  be  stayed  by  guy  ropes. 

Insects  will  still  demand  the  attention.  Fruit  that 
has  fallen  because  it  contains  the  hirva  of  some  in¬ 
sect  should  be  gathered  up  and  aiven  to  the  pigs, 
or  those  animals  be  allowed  the  run  of  the  orchard. 
Late  caterpillars’  nests  must  be  removed,  and  the 
borers  treated  as  recommended  in  May,  on  p.  187. 

Budding  is  to  be  done  whenever  the  bark  runs 
freely  and  well  ripened  buds  can  be  had.  See  direc¬ 
tions  last  month.  Round  off  stocks  budded  last  year. 

Trees  set  last  spring  without  mulching  will  often 
show  signs  of  failing  this  month.  Removing  the 
soil  around  the  roots,  and  giving  a  thorough  wa¬ 
tering,  will  often  save  them.  After  replacing  the 
earth,  ymt  on  a  mulch. 

Seed  Beds  are  to  be  shaded  as  heretofore  directed. 

Layer  wood  of  this  year’s  growth  as  soon  as  it  is 
firm  enough.  The  soil  into  which  layers  are  put 
should  be  rich  and  well  worked. 

P'unmg  should  have  been  finished  last  month, 
but  if  any  needs  to  be  done  it  is  not  too  late  yet. 

Evergreens  with  proper  care  to  keep  the  roots 
from  drying,  and  watering  the  holes  it  not  already 
moist,  may  be  successfully  removed  during  this 
month.  Select  a  damp  time  for  the  operation. 

■pFeeds.— Keep  them  down  everywhere,  especially 
in  nursery  rows. 


Kitchen  Oardeii. 

One  should  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  abund¬ 
ant  products  of  the  garden  forget  to  provide  for 
next  year,  in  the  way  of  seeds.  This  is  often 
thought  of  too  late,  and  after  the  best  of  the  yield 
has  been  used  upon  the  table.  Wg  have  so  often 
insisted  upon  the  earliest  and  best  for  seed  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat  it.  Some  kinds  of  seed 
are  best  raised  by  large  growers,  but  there  are  many 
sorts  that  every  one  can  as  well  save  for  himself. 


Asparagxis  will  now  only  need  to  have  the  coarse 
weeds  pulled  up.  If  seed  is  wanted,  collect  it  from 
the  best  plants.  Some  English  cultivators  strip 
off  the  flowers  as  they  appear,  believing  that  the 
root  will  be  stronger  if  not  allowed  to  bear  seed. 

Beans. — Plant  some  of  the  bush  sorts  for  salting. 

Beets. — Thin  and  use  the  hoe  freely.  A  slowly 
grown  beet  is  of  poor  quality. 

Cabbages  and  Cardiflowers. — If  slugs  are  trouble¬ 
some,  use  lime  or  set  traps,  as  suggested  last 
month.  Caterpillars  are  easily  disposed  of  when 
they  first  hatch  and  before  they  scatter.  Use  the 
hoe  frequently.  Set  plants  for  the  latest  crop. 

Carrots. — Hoe  and  thin,  and  if  young  carrots  are 
wanted,  sow  the  Dutch  Horn  variety. 

Celery. — Earth  up  the  early  plants.  Set  out  for 
latest  crop.  Keep  that  set  out  in  flat  culture  free 
of  weeds  by  running  the  cultivator  between  the 
rows — and  towards  the  middle  or  end  of  the  month 
commence  to  draw  the  earth  up  to  the  plants. 

Corn. — Select  the  finest  and  earliest  ears  for  seed. 
Destroy  the  worm  that  feeds  on  the  silk. 

Cucumbers. — Gather  for  pickles  when  of  small  size. 

Ejg  Plants. — Keep  the  fruit  from  the  ground  by 
putting  a  handful  of  hay  or  straw  under  it.  If  holes 
appear  in  the  leaves,  look  under  for  caterpillars. 

Endive. — Set  out  plants  a  foot  apart  each  way. 
Tic  up  the  older  ones  to  blanch. 

Herbs. — Continue  to  gather  as  they  come  into 
flower.  Dry  and  put  out  of  the  way  of  dust. 

Lettuce. — If  sown  during  hot  weather,  should 
have  the  benefit  of  partial  shade. 

Melons. — Remove  those  set  too  late  to  ripen.  If 
a  vine  is  allowed  to  carry  only  three  or  four  mel¬ 
ons,  the  fruit  will  be  all  the  larger  and  finer. 

Onions. — When  a  majority  of  the  tops  fall  over, 
commence  harvesting.  If  the  onions  are  to  be 
stored  for  winter,  dry  thoroughly. 

Potatoes. — Leave  those  wanted  for  seed  until  ripe. 

Itadiskes  may  be  sown,  especially  the  Chinese 
Rose-colored  Winter,  which  is  tender  and  well 
flavored,  and  will  keep  as  well  as  a  turnip. 

Squashes. — Continue  to  deal  with  insects  as  sug¬ 
gested  last  mouth.  Save  seed  of  early  sorts.  Let 
the  running  vines  root  at  the  joints. 

Tomatoes. — Keep  those  grown  upon  trellises  tied 
up.  Thin  out  crowded  branches.  Look  out  for 
and  destroy  the  caterpillar  or  “  worm.” 

Trmiips. — Thin  ruta-bagas,  and  sow  the  round 
sorts  in  places  left  vacant  by  other  early  crops. 

Weeds. — Use  the  hoe  rake,  bayonet  hoe,  push  hoe, 
or  some  other  weeding  implement.  A  heavy  steel 
rake  is  capital  for  loosening  the  surface,  and  if  used 
often,  will  keep  down  the  weeds. 


Fruit  Garden. 

In  the  rapid  ripening  up  of  small  fruits  allow 
none  to  go  to  waste.  Raspberries,  currants  and 
blackberries  may  be  preserved  in  any  kind  of  bot¬ 
tles  or  jars,  with  mouths  barely  wide  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  fruit.  Drying  may  also  be  resorted  to. 

Stop  the  growth  of  rampant  canes 
at  a  convenient  bight,  else  they  will  grow  out  of 
reach  and  bear  less  fruit. 

Dwarf  Tr-ees. — Continue  to  thin  the  fruit.  A  little 
pinching  now  and  then  of  shoots  inclined  to  push 
unduly,  will  keep  the  tree  in  shape. 

Crapes. — We  have  given  in  this  and  previous 
numbers  all  the  proposed  remedies  for  mildew. 
Provide  some  kind  of  bellows  and  be  prepared  to 
use  sulphur  or  other  dusting  material.  Keep  tied 
up  to  the  trellis  or  to  stakes. 

Maspberries.—Zaliici  the  young  canes  that  are  to 
fruit  next  year,  and  give  them  the  advantage  by 
removing  all  others. 

jSirawScrries.— Runners  may  be  rooted  in  small 
pots  and  set  in  beds,  where  they  will  bear  a  moderate 
crop  next  year.  Keep  the  runners  clipped  when 
close  culture  is  followed.  We  have  elsewhere  de¬ 
scribed  and  illustrated  the  leading  varieties. 
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riower  Oardcn  and  I^awn. 

Keep  the  soil  stirred  this  hot  month  ;  it  will  he 
found  more  beneflcial  than  watering.  Observe 
neatness,  not  only  in  keeping  ahead  of  weeds,  but 
in  tying  up  plants  that  need  it,  removing  spent 
flower  stalks  and  all  unsightly  matters.  Mow  the 
lawn  and  grass  edgings  at  least  once  a  week ;  let 
no  coarse  weeds  get  established.  Give  summer 
clipping  to  box  edgings  and  deciduous  hedges. 

Dahlias  will  need  tying.  Remove  imperfect  buds. 

Fuchsias — The  summer  sun  is  hard  on  many  varie¬ 
ties,  and  if  anj'  drop  their  foliage,  prune  them 
closely  and  they  will  push  .anew  when  the  heat  is 
less  severe.  Make  cuttings  for  plants  to  keep 
through  the  winter. 

Propagation  of  shrubs  by  layers  may  be  con¬ 
tinued.  Cuttings  of  the  new  growth,  shaded  and 
kept  moist,  wilt  take  root.  Make  cuttings  of  such 
bedding  plants  .as  are  needed. 

Gladiolus  stems  are  apt  to  fall  over,  and  it  is  best 
to  keep  them  tied  to  neat  stakes. 

Potted  Pla7its  need  extra  shade  .and  water.  Do 
not  allow  the  earth  to  fill  with  weeds  or  moss. 

Jioses  are  apt  to  be  infested  by  insects.  Use  the 
syringe  freely,  with  soap  suds  or  tobacco  water. 
Make  l.ayers.  Keep  the  new  growth  of  climbers 
properly  trained  up. 

Coieus. — This  brilliant  “  foliage  plant  ”  produces 
a  much  finer  effect  when  grown  compactly.  Short¬ 
ening  the  growth  by  a  judicious  cutting,  will 
make  it  thicken  up. 

Seeds. — Select  only  from  the  best  flowers,  .and 
gather  as  soon  as  ripe.  All  which  burst  their  pods 
suddenly,  like  phloxes,  pansies,  etc.,  are  to  be  taken 
before  they  are  dead  ripe,  or  many  will  be  lost. 
Label  every  variety  as  soon  as  gathered.  Seeds  of 
lierennials  and  biennials  are  generally  best  sown 
the  same  season  in  a  reserve  bed.  They  will  give  a 
stock  of  i^lants  for  next  year’s  flowering. 

Gs’ceia  aiid  ■Slot-Il’ojisics. 

Shading  the  plants  th.at  remain  in  the  house, 
watering,  and  ventilating,  must  not  be  neglected. 
Provide  for  winter  flowering  plants  by  making  cut¬ 
tings  and  sowing  seeds.  Look  to  the  stock  now 
out  of  doors,  and  see  th.at  it  docs  not  suffer  from 
dryness  or  from  violent  winds.  Repairing  and 
building  should  be  done,  and  coal,  pots,  soils,  and 
.all  necessary  supplies  laid  in. 

C«l«l  Gra8>ci’y. 

When  the  fruit  commences  to  ripen,  watering  is 
discontinued.  Prevent  sudden  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  as  they  will  interfere  with  the  lu-oper  ripen¬ 
ing,  but  give  free  ventilation.  When  the  crop  is 
ripe,  the  ripper  ventilators  may  be  kept  open  at 
night.  In  warm  and  damp  we.ather,  mildew  is  to 
be  feared,  .and  sulphur  must  be  usodas  directed  last 
month,  and  the  air  kept  as  dry  as  possible. 

Apiary  in  Angasst. 

Some  of  the  bee  keepers  who  read  the  Agricid- 
twist  will  find  that  their  bees,  having  had  m.any 
flowers  and  favorable  weather,  have  lilled  not  only 
all  the  combs  where  honey  should  bo  stored,  but 
the  proper  breeding  combs  too,  more  or  less.  This 
will  be  almost  sure  to  interfere  with  maintaining 
strong  stocks  for  winter.  It  is,  in  such  cases,  de¬ 
sirable  to  shift  combs,  placing  empty  frames  or 
brood  frames,  or  frames  of  breeding  combs  in  the 
center  of  such  hives.  The  honey  removed  may  be 
kept  to  feed  weak  stocks  with,  or  used  for  the 
table.  Others  of  our  readers  m.ay,  and,  as  wc  know 
very  well,  do,  labor  under  no  such  difficulty, 
pasturage  having  been  by  no  means  abundant. 

Boxes  %ds  filled  with  clover  honey  must  be  re¬ 
moved  before  buckwheat  comes  in  blossom,  for  if 
sealed  with  a  thin  layer  only  of  the  dark  honey  on 
the  surface,  it  will  all  sell  as  buckwheat  honey. 
The  moths  will  be  very  active  this  month,  and 
should  be  trapped  and  caught  in  every  w.ay.  Sau¬ 
cers  of  sweetened  water  set  near  the  hives  at  night 
will  entr.ap  many.  The  grubs  may  be  found  in  the 
chips  of  wax  .and  dirt  that  .accumulate  often  upon 
the  floors  of  hives  and  in  the  cracks  and  corners. 
In  case  there  is  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
moth  grubs  in  the  surplus  boxes  after  their  rc- 


mov.al,  and  they  may  be  discovered  by  little  mealy 
streaks  upon  the  combs,  fill  the  boxes  with  fumes 
of  burning  sulphur. 

As  soon  as  buckwheat  comes  in  bloom,  give  fresh 
surplus  boxes  ;  good  stocks  will  ofteh  store  20  to 
30  pounds.  Remove  boxes  as  soon  as  filled,  or 
when  the  bees  cease  storing  honey,  and  especially 
if  they  begin  to  carry  it  awa}".  The  comb  grows 
darker  the  longer  it  remains  on  the  hive.  Do  not 
leave  on  empty  boxes,  in  which  the  bees  do  no 
work;  they  only  soil  the  glass  and  smear  up  the 
interior  with  propolis. 

Examine  all  stocks  with  reference  to  the  healthi¬ 
ness  and  ability  to  winter  well.  Drive  out  sickly 
ones,  giving  the  bees  to  weak  stocks.  Queenless 
hives  m.ay  also  h.ave  their  bees,  brood  and  stores 
divided,  or  be  supplied  with  a  queen,  or  brood 
comb,  or  both  from  other  hives.  Equalize  stocks 
by  changing  hives  from  one  stand  to  another,  as 
frequently  before  described.  If  stocks  are  found 
with  fr.amcs  of  drone  combs  in  the  middle  of  the 
hive,  shift  the  frames  to  bring  this  upon  the  outside, 
and  put  frames  containing  small  cells  in  the  middle. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  breed  Italian  queens  late 
in  the  season,  because  the  drones  are  all  kilted  off 
in  common  hives,  and  a  supply  of  Italian  drones 
being  provided  at  home,  the  young  queens  will  to 
a  certainty  be  fertilized  by  them.  To  have  a  sup- 
jily  of  late  drones,  remove  the  queen  from  a  strong 
slock  in  a  large  movable  frame  hive,  place  in  the 
hive  drone  comb  containing  grubs  or  sealed  larvte 
from  other  hives,  and  remove  after  8  days  any 
queeu  cells  that  may  be  formed. 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehen.sive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  Arnerican  Agriculturist^ 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  a  month,  ending 
July  H,  IS66,  and  the  exports  of  Breadstuffs  from  this 
port  thus  far,  since  January  1  : 

1.  TBANS.VCTIONS  AT  THE  NEW'-YOP.K  MAKKETS. 

ItKOEiPTS.  Flour.  Mheat.  Corn.  Tti/e.  Barley  Oats. 
2trtays  t/ti.9m’tli.291.000  .538.000  4,030.000  tOO.OOO  67.000  ’l, 311.000 

23  daysto.stm’th.252, 000  283,0110  1,686,000  47,000  81,000  318,000 

S.\r.ES.  Flour.  W/ient.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley. 

24  (lays  t/ti.?  month,  2.33.000  4.30.000  3,613.000  190.000  - 

22  days  mouth,  271,000  807,000  2,138.000  174,000  43,000 

3.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

34  days  1866 . 291.000  .538.000  4,0.30.000  109,000  07,000  1,311,000 

24  days  1803 . a51..30U  1,121,000  1,332,000  54,000  76,000  1,502,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley. 

24  days  1866  .  233,000  43  >,000  3,612,000  IflO.iJOO  - — 1- 

24  days  1863  .  324,000  1,376,000  1,133,000  141,000  - 

3,  Exports  from  Neiv-York,  January  1  to  July  13  ; 

Flour,  Wheat,  Corn,  Rve,  Oats. 

1866  .  491,437  111,331  4,760,198  181,189  783,7.36 

1805  .  731,000  819,429  4.38,739  lit  48,227 

4»  Receipts  at  head  of  tide  water  at  Albany,  each  sea¬ 
son  to  end  of  June  : 

Flour,  Wheat,  Com,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats, 

bbis.  hus.  bus.  hus.  bus.  bush. 

1866 .  57,700  017,000  4,200,000  12.3,800  50,800  1,919,700 

1863 . 183,200  1,103,300  1,700,200  90,500  1.30,700  2,671,600 

1801 . 224,100  5,618,300  1,737,100  0  4,500  137,000  2,646,000 

Gold  advanced  early  in  tlie  month  to  169'f,  owing 
to  tlie  money  crisis  in  London  and  tlie  heavy  exports 
of  specie  in  May  and  tlie  first  two  weeks  in  June. 
Subsequently,  it  declined  to  146?^,  rallied  again  to  lo7X- 
It  opened  yesterday  (July  12,)  at  149%,  and  advanced  to 
131%  —  Influenced  by  the  rise  in  gold,  an  improved  in¬ 
quiry  prevailed  for  the  leading  kinds  of  Produce  and 
Mercliandise,  partly  on  speculative  account,  at  advanced 
pi  ices.  The  break  in  the  Erie  Canal  temporarily  allied 
holders  to  work  up  quotations  to  a  higher  range,  espochd- 
ly  for  Breadstuffs.  Since  the  canals  have  been  repaired, 
liroduce  has  come  forward  largely,  and  as  gold  has 
fallen  off,  receivers  have  been  forced  to  make  some  impor¬ 
tant  concessions.  Corn  is  arriving  in  enormous  iiuumnts 
(reaching  in  some  days  700,000  bushels,  and  seldom  less 
than  1.30,001)  bushels,)  and  is  finding  eager  buyers,  in  jiart 
on  speculation.  It  is  coining  into  market  in  remark¬ 
ably  good  eondilion.  Rye  and  Oals  are  also  being  mov¬ 
ed  to  the  seaboard  in  large  amounts,  and  are  meeting  a 
ready  market,  but  at  declining  figures.  Flour  and  Wheat 
are  not  plenty,  and  are  held  with  comparatively  more 
firmness.  Sundry  lots  of  new  wheat  have  been  received 
and  sold, — the  hilest  and  choicest  were  disposed  of 
yesterday  to  a  city  miller.  It  was  a  lot  of  about  1000 
bushels  very  choice  new  amber  Jersey,  which  brought 
$3  a  btisliel.  There  is  a  great  -scarcity  of  prime  wheat 
wliich  embarrasses  matters  very  much  indeed _ Provis¬ 

ions  have  been  in  less  active  demand,  and  hade  been  de¬ 
pressed  in  price.  Butler  and  Cheese  are  pteiily  ;  Ihe 
former  is  dull  and  drooping,  and  the  latter  is  wanted 


partly  for  export  and  for  southern  use,  at  steady  figures. 
....  Cotton  has  been  unusually  quiet  atreducedpric.es, 
closing  35c(S)37c  per  lb.  for  middlings. — The  available 
supply  now  here  is  estimated  at  125,000  bales  ;  and  at  all 

the  shipping  ports  of  the  country,  at  297.000  bales _ 

Wool  has  been  in  more  request  for  manufacturing  pur¬ 
poses,  at  full  prices . Hay,  Hops,  and  Tobacco,  have 

been  in  moderate  demand  at  uniform  rates. 


Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

June  11. 


Price  op  Gold  . 


Fi.ou.a— Super  to  Extra  State  $6  70 


139)4 


9  75 


Super  to  Extra  Southern .  10  40  (gl7  23 


Extra  Western .  7  90 


Extra  Genesee .  9  80 

Superfine  Western .  6  75 

Rye  Flour .  6  00 

Corn  Meal .  -4  35 

Whe.vt— All  kinds  or  IVhite.  2  50 
All  kinds  of  Ited  and  Amber.  1  43 


Corn— Yellow 

Mi.xed . 

O.vrs— Western . 

State . 

Rye . 

Barley . 

Hay— Bale  ?4 100  ft . 

Loose . 

STRA3V,  100  ft . 

Cotton— Middlings,  ^  ft _ 

Hops— Crop  of  1865,  ft  ft . 

1<’eatiiers— Live  Geese,  ^  ft. 

Seed— Clover,  ft  . 

Timothy,  bushel . 

Flax.  ^I'bushel . 

Sugar— Brown,  %l  ft  . 
Molasses.  Cuba,  ^gl 


Seed  Leaf,  ft  . 

Wool— D  mesticFleece.fl 

Domestic,  pulled,  ft . 

California,  unwashed, . 

Tallow.  ¥*  ft  . , . 

Oil  Cake— ^1  ton . 

Pork— Mess,  barrel . 

Prime,  ¥l  barrel  . 

Beef- Plain  mess . 

Lard,  in  barrels,  ^  ft . 

Butter— Western,  ft . 

State,  ft  . 

Cheese . 

Beans— #1  bushel. . 

Peas— Canada.  bushel... . 

Eggs— Fresh,  ^  dozen . 

Poultry— Fowls,  ft . 

Turkeys,  ft  . 

Potatoes— Mercers,  ?1  bbl. 

Peach  Blows,  ^1  barrel . 

Potatoes— New,  ^  barrel. 


@r  23 
@14  00 
@  8  00 
@  6  75 
®  4  75 
@  3  00 
@  2  70 
@  89 

@  SI 
@  56 

@  75 

®  1  25 
®  1  20 
®  90 

@  95 

@  1  00 
@  41 

@  65 

@  85 

SH®  10)4 
Nominal. 

70  @  3  00 


$0  - 
10  10 
7  65 
9  90 
6  40 
6  50 
4  75 
2  65 
1  50 


July  13. 
151% 

40  @  9  90 
@17  .50 
@14  00 
@14  00 
@  7  90 
@  7  50 
®  5  40 
®  3  2  .i 
--  @  3  00 
88  @  93 

83  @  87 

51  @  54 

-  @  - 
97  @  1  28 
95  @  1  20 
60  @  90 

65  @  1  00 
60  @  4  40 
"■  Z  37 
@  05 

85 
12 


85 

15  „ 

40  @ 

U  @  _. 

6  50  @  7  00 


3  15 


3  30 


m® 

14 

9K®  43% 

48 

@ 

65 

49 

@  65 

» ft  15 

@ 

20 

44 

®  49 

ft.  6 

@ 

30 

6 

@  30 

5 

@ 

43 

5 

@  43 

ft.  33 

@ 

75 

38 

®  75 

28 

® 

.57 

28 

@  57 

. ..  15 

40 

15 

®  40 

...  HX® 

12 

12X@  Vi% 

. . .  47  00 

@49  00 

52  50 

@56  50 

. . .  29  23 

@31  23 

29  r.o 

®3>  06 

@25  00 

26  75 

@27  00 

. . .  16  00 

(3)20  50 

16  00 

@21  00 

.  .  19 

® 

‘22% 

48X®  24 

20 

® 

32 

20 

@  33 

25 

® 

40 

27 

@  40 

8 

@ 

19 

0 

@  24 

. . .  1  50 

@  2 

75 

1  50 

@  2  75 

...  1  15 

@  1  20 

1  15 

@  1  20 

19 

@ 

22 

23 

@  23 

...  24 

® 

25 

24 

@  25 

24 

@ 

25 

24 

@  25 

...  3  50 

@  4  25 

4  00 

@  - 

...  4  00 

®  4  50 

4  00 

@  — 

...  3  00 

@  3  25 

8  .70 

@14  50 

..  2  00 

@  7  00 

7  00 

@40  00 

New  Yorls:  SAve  Stock  Msirketis. — 
Beef  Cattle.-  We  are  using  about  500  more  cattle  per 
week  this  year  than  last,  and  the  increased  demand  has 
been  more  than  met  during  a  monlh  past,  resulting  in 
lower  prices,  though  they  have  been  higher.  Tliis  week, 
good  to  first  quality  cattle  have  sold  at  15J^c.(rt)17c.  per 
lb.  dressed  weight,  a  few  of  the  very  best  or  extras,  at 
17%n.®17%c.  ;  Medium  to  inferior,  ISc.^llc.  :  Poorest, 

13%c.®13c _  Milfli  Cows.— Smal^  receipts,  and 

still  smaller  demand.  Prices  $2  to  $3  per  head  below 
the  delailed'figures  given  last  month.  Cows  are  worth 
more  in  the  eouniry  than  here,  in  this  weather  at  least. 
....Veal  Calves.— Receipts  down  to  1,200  per  week; 
prices,  whicli  have  been  lower,  are  now  12c.®l2)jC.,  per 
Ib.  live  weight,  for  lots  taken  together  ;  selected  and  ex¬ 
tras,  i:4c.®13)4c. ;  inferior,  llc.®9c . Sheep  and 

ILainbs. — Receipts  15,000  to  18,000  per  week  ;  this  week, 
14,795.  Prices  of  sheep  have  run  down  gradually  to 
6i-ic.(d)~c.  per  lb.  live  weight  for  the  best  lots,  and  6c.®5c. 
for  common  to  poor  lots.  Fair  lots  bring  Cc.®fiXc, 
Lambs  are  in  demand  at  llc.®13c.  iicr  lb.  live  weight  for 
poor  to  very  good,  and  13%c.®14e.  for  extras.  ...Liivo 
Hogs. — Receipts  liave  been  very  large  for  tlie  season, 
P2,500  to  13,000  per  week,  but  the  liigh  r.ate  of  gold,  tind 
foreign  demand  for  pork,  on  account  of  the  European 
war,  liave  kept  prices  up  well  ;  present  rtites,  lOXc.  to 
ll%c.  per  lb.  live  weight,  for  poor  to  best  corn-fed. 


T5ic  ff'airs. — Wo  go  to  press  so  early  in  Ju]3"^ 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  full  list  of  fairs  to  he  prepared  ; 
ill  fiict,  iit  tills  dale,  the  aunouncemeiit  of  Ihe  time  of 
holding  most  of  tliem  has  not  been  made.  We  hope  to 
present  an  unusually  full  list  for  our  September  number, 
to  wliich  additions  may  be  m.ade  if  we  liave  tlie  informa¬ 
tion  as  early  as  the  lOth  day  of  .\ugust. 

The  Fair  of  the  New  England  Society,  in  connection 
with  the  Vermont  State  .Agricultural  Society,  will  lie  at 
Bratlleboro,  Vt.,  September  4  to  7. 

Meeting  of  tlie  .\ineiican  Pomological  Society,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Sepleiiiber  4. 

The  III.  Implement  Trial  will  be  at  DIattoon,  Sept.  4. 

The  N.  Y.  State  Fair  is  to  be  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
September  11  to  14. 

The  New  Hampshire  State  Fair, at  Nashua,  Sep.lS  to  20. 

The  Pensylvaiiia  State  Fair,  at  Eaton  ;  the  Wisconsin 
State  Fair  at - ;  the  Ohio  State  Fair  at  Dayton  :  Ihe  Illi¬ 

nois  Slate  Fair  at  Chicago,  take  place  on  Sept.  25  to  2S. 

The  Indiana  Slate  Fair,  at  Indianapolis,  October  I  to  5. 

The  Kansas  State  Fair,  at  Leomnnlon  ;  tlie  Minnesota 
State  Fair,  at  Rochester,  and  the  Kentucky  State  Fair, 
at  Paris,  all  October  2  to  5. 

The  Oregon  State  Fair,  at  Salem,  October  17  to  20. 
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New  Horticultural  Books. 


'  Orange  Judd  &  Co,,  Publishers,  announce  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  and  iniportatit  works,  which  will  be  issued  as 
soon  as  practicable  : 

American  Pomology. — Part  I.  The  Apple. 
By  Boot.  J.  A.  Warder.  The  announcement  that  the 
first  installment  of  Doct.  Warder’s  long  promised  work  on 
Pomology  is  already  in  the  publislieis’  hands  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  pleasure  by  all  fruit  growers.  Our  present 
fruit  books  are  all  behind  the  time,  and  a  work  that  shall 
post  up  our  present  stale  of  knowledge  concerning  litem, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  apple,  is  much  needed.  Our 
poinologisls  will  agree  that  Doct.  Warder  is  of  all  others 
the  man  to  supply  the  want,  and  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
the  results  of  his  large  experience  and  extended  observa¬ 
tions  are  to  be  made  accessible  to  otliers. 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden. — The  work  bearing  tliis 
title,  by  P.  Barry,  of  the  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y..  has  long  been  the  standard,  and  indeed  the 
only  work  of  its  kind.  It  will  be  entirely  revised  with 
such  additions  as  the  progress  of  horticulture  may  require. 

Practical  and  Scientilic  Gardening.— By 
Win.  N.  White,  Editor  of  the  Southern  Cultivator,- 
Athens,  Ga.  This  is  a  completely  re-written  work,  upon 
the  plan  of  Gardening  for  the  South,  by  the  same  author. 
While  especially  adapted  to  tlie  States  south  of  Virginia, 
its  utility  will  not  be  confined  to  that  section  of  the 
country.  It  will  include  all  the  various  departments  of 
gardening.  Now  in  hand. 

'JPUe  Small  Fruit  Culturist.— By  A.  S,  Fuller, 
Woodside  Nursery,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  The  practical 
and  scientific  character  of  Mr.  Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist 
caused  it  to  take  at  once  tlie  position  of  a  standard  work. 
The  other  small  fruits  will  in  this  book  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  and  we  predict  for  it  an  equal  popularity. 

market  and  Family  Gardeuiiig.— By  a  New 
Jersey  Market  Gardener.  Tnis  work  was  briefly  an¬ 
nounced  last  month.  There  is  no  book  in  the  country 
upon  managing  a  garden  for  profit,  and  we  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  meet  a  long  existing  want,  by  presenting  one 
from  one  of  our  most  clear  and  practical  writers  and  ex¬ 
perienced  and  successful  cultivators. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  announce  these 
contributions  to  horticultural  literature.  We  have  others 
in  contemplation  w  liich  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  name. 
These  works  will  all  be  fully  illustrated  and  produced  in 
a  neat  and  serviceable  style.  We  do  not  propose  to  issue 
works  of  reference  for  practical  men,  in  fancy  paper, 
binding,  and  price,  which  put  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  but  the  wealthy*,  but  to  give  good  substantial  books, 
to  be  used  rather  than  to  be  looked  at,  illustrated  with 
engravings  which  sliall  aim  to  be  correct,  as  well  as  ar¬ 
tistic,  and  at  a  price  that  shall  render  them  accessible  to 
the  general  public. 


At  the  “N.  \.  Farmers’  Club,”  the  Barometer  has  been 
condemned,  first,  by  one  farmer  who  thought  the  barom¬ 
eter  was  something  designed  to  make  w  eather  ;  2d,  by  a 
reporter  who  pronounced  the  rules  and  observations  of 
all  really  scientific  men  as  ‘-all  utterly  fallacious,”  and 
3d,  by  another  reporter  who  talked  much  about  experi¬ 
ence,  and  observation,  but  who  by  his  own  confe.ssion, 
had  never  tried  a  good  mercurial  barometer.  So  much 
for  the  opinion  of  the  farmers  of  the  Club.  On  tlie  con¬ 
trary,  we  have  the  united  testimony  of  all  the  leading  sci¬ 
entific  men  of  this  country,  and  the  world  over,  that  the 
barometer  is  exceedingly  valuable  to  indicate  approach¬ 
ing  clianges  in  the  weather,  which  it  does  with  a  great 
degree  of  certainty.  A  sea-captain  would  be  considered 
as  utterly  incompetent, who  should  go  on  a  voyage  without 
a  barometer  to  indicate  approaching  storms,  and  these 
are  governed  by  similar  laws  on  land  and  sea,  not  always 
the  same.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  constantly 
having  recorded,  in  all  pans  of  the  country,  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  the  barometer,  and  the  tens  of  ihousands  of  ob¬ 
servations  thus  gathered,  show  the  intimate  connection 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  mercury,  and  va.riations  of  the 
weather.— We  have  watched  the  barometer  for  many 
years,  and  seldom  if  ever  knew  a  change  from  wet  to  dry, 
or  the  reverse,  that  was  not  indicated  by  a  rise  or  fall  of 
the  meicuiy.  And  most  Of  these  changes  are  gov'ern- 
ed  liy  definite  rules,  upon  which  alt  scientilic  men  have 
agreed.  There  are  local  or  general  exceptions  to  these 
rules,  as  w  hen  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  modified  by  the 
direction  or  velocity  of  the  wind.  But  these  are  only 
exceptions,  which  careful  observers  must  necessarily 
learn  partly  by  experience,  and  must  take  into  account. 
We  assert  positively  and  without  fear  of  successful  refu¬ 
tation  by  the  *■  Farmers’  Club,”  or  others,  that  any  care¬ 
ful,  observant  man,  who  wiil  riglitly  watch  a  good  ba¬ 
rometer,  will  soon  learn  to  predict  the  approach  of  wet 
or  dry  vicnlli.?!-,  from  two  to  twenty  hours  in  advance,  in 
a  very  large  ...  Mority  of  cases,  A  wateh  is  useless  to  a 


savage  who  can’t  tell  the  time.  We  repeat  unhesitating¬ 
ly,  that  a  barometer  is  of  very  great  value  to  every  farm¬ 
er  or  other  person,  on  land  or  sea,  to  whom  it  is  import¬ 
ant  to  be  forewarned  of  the  immediate  approach  of  a 
storm.  To  be  most  highly  useful,  it  must  of  course  be 
carefully  observed.  The  novice  may,  and  probably  will, 
sometimes  fail,  and  the  careless  man  will  often  do  so, 
owing  to  the  occasional  exceptions  to  general  rules 
w'Llch  he  may  not  have  learned  to  provide  for  in  his  cal¬ 
culations  ;  yet  with  this  drawback,  it  will  be  of  great 
use  to  any  one  who  is  willing  to  devote  the  slightest  care 
and  attention  to  the  instrument. — It  will  be  useful  to  oth¬ 
ers,  if  such  of  our  readers  as  have  used  barometers  wdll 
send  us  an  account  of  their  successes  and  failures  in  re¬ 
lying  upon  them.  We  would  like  the  opinion  of  a  real 
‘•Farmers’  Club,”  that  is,  of  our  agricultural  readers 
who  can  speak  from  actual  experience.  We  have  no 
personal  interest  in  any  particular  former  manufacture, 
but  we  have  latterly  commended  and  placed  in  our  pre¬ 
mium  list  those  made  by  Charles  Wilder  and  called 
“WoodrufTs  Mercurial  Barometer,”  because  its  partic¬ 
ular  form  renders  it  so  portable  and  convenient,  as  well 
as  for  its  general  good  make,  and  we  shall  do  so  again. 
The  Aneroid  is  still  more  portable,  and  we  continue 
the  use  of  one  at  home  with  satisfactory  results.  But 
owing  to  complaints  that  its  spring  depreciated  in  elastici¬ 
ty  in  some  cases,  we  ceased  to  commend  it  to  general 
use.  The  permanent  character  and  portability  of  the 
WoodruflT  instrument,  impels  us  to  place  that  above  all 
others  of  similar  cost  for  common  use. 


•J 

Containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere, 

Sajuidry  — Some  300  letters,  re¬ 

ceived  recently,  refer  to  28  different  swindling  concerns, 
of  which  half  or  more  have  been  already  described  by  us, 
directly  or  indirectly.  Too  many  correspondents  re¬ 
quest  answers  by  mail  to  admit  of  replying  in  that  way. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  w  hen  no  answer  by  letter  is  received, 
put  down  the  thing  inquired  about  as  a  humbug.  Pray 
don’t  send  us  so  much  money  to  try  these  humbugs  with. 
We  have  returned  large  amounts, — all  that  has  come. 
If  anyboily  must  try  any  promising  concern,  just  send  the 
tickets  to  us  and  we  will  advance  the  money,  if  for  a 
good  thing,  and  then  send  fur  it  when  we  gel  the  prize, 
for  such  grand  prizes  as  are  offered  wiil  surely  be  securi¬ 
ty  enough  to  us.  This  will  save  risk  of  sending  money 
both  ways  in  9S)9  cases  in  1000  . . .  When  one  asks,  is  such 
and  such  an  enterprise  a  humbug,  our  silence  means 

”  Yes,”  in  our  opinion  at  least _ One  swindler  is  trying 

to  bother  us  by  writing  from  ditferent  points,  under  as- 
.sumed  names,  that  he  has  recently  forwarded  us  $.a  to 
invest  in  his  concern,  and  asking  us  to  return  tlie  money 
or  the  prize.  “  O/d  iirds ...  GAq^.”. ..  That  bogus  ''  Mer¬ 
chants'  and  Manufacturers'  Depository,"  is  still  troubling 
a  good  many  people's  quiet,  by  writing  that  they  have 
drawn  “$150,”  and  upw  ard,  and  asking  merely  the  "$5” 
for  the  ticket ;  a  big  swindle!  ...Rev.  E.  Wilson,  has  a 
twin  brother  in  Brooklyn,  Dagnall  by  name  ...Among 
new  humbugs,  we  find  Sarah  D.  Lambert ;  Morehouse 
&  Co. ;  Thos.  II.  Scott ;  and  particularly  Mackey  <k  Co., 
who  in  two  sets  of  tickets  otfer  several  of  our  subscri¬ 
bers  articles  valued  at  near  $400.00,  all  for  less  than  $30 
in  cash  1  We  have  plenty  of  their  tickets  of  similar  im¬ 
port _ But  space  fails  to  describe  a  lot  more  of  similar 

character,  or  to  speak  of  the  old  ink,  vinegar,  and  otlier 
recipes,  selling  as  something  new  and  valuable  ;  of  Lind¬ 
say  &  Co.,  Bain  &  Co.,  and  Haber  &  Co.,  the  San 
Fiancisco  operators,  etc.,  etc.  See  items  under  this 
head  in  our  previous  half  dozen  papers,  w  hich  explain 

the  various  swindling  schemes. - P.  S. — July  13th.  We 

can't  find  Mackey  &  Co.,  to-day. 

TIieN.  Y.  litclepeudcut  ou  Cttljl»as'e 
Seed, — The  Independent,  in  its  desire  to  supply  an 
*■  agricultural  column,”  has  published  far  too  much  trash 
and  error  for  a  journal  of  its  high  standing  and  aims; 
even  on  agriculture  and  horticulture  it  can  not  afford  to 
be  independent  of  accuracy  and  reliability.  We  have 
referred  to  one  or  two  of  its  items,  and  several  intelligent 
correspondents,  who  read  both  papers,  have  written  us 
quite  sharply  about  the  Independent’s  defects,  desiring  us 
to  correct  them.  We  can  not  afford  the  space  required 
to  keep  the  agriculture  of  that  paper  straight.  Its  re¬ 
sponsible  editors,  if  not  practical  cultivators,  are  liable 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  pretentious,  unreliable  penny-a- 
liners. — As  a  moral  and  religious  journar however,  we 
suggest  that  the  editors  of  the  Independent  should  not, 
on  their  Qwit  account,  allow  these  scribblers  to  stoop  to 


low  slurs,  and  to  dishonest  garbling.  Take  an  examole 
from  its  issue  of  June  14.  Omitting  its  slang,  which  fat- 
more  concerns  its  own  editors  than  us,  we  give  paral¬ 
lel  quotations  from  our  language  and  from  the  Inde¬ 
pendent,  as  it  pretends  to  quote  us.  To  caution  people 
against  the  Independent’s  advice  to  plant  only  cabbage 
stumps  for  seed,  we  said  : 


June  Agriculturist  : 

“  If  there  is  any  seed  that 
needs  care  in  raising,  it  is 
that  of  the  cabbage,  as  this 
plant  is  ar  removed  from 
its  natural  condition  and 
will  revert  to  it,  more  or 
less,  with  the  least  neglect. 
Therefore  don't  follow  this 
wise  man  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dent,  land  plant  stumps 
only,]  but  use  only  the  best 
developed  and  be  t  kept 
cabbages,  with  the  head  on 
the  stump,  for  seed  raising, 
and  then  allow  only  the 
central  flower  stalk  to  grow. 
Any  other  course  will  sure¬ 
ly  degenerate  the  variety.” 


Independent,  June  14. 

“As  the  seed  of  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  and  squash¬ 
es  is  found  within  the  fruit, 
or  vegetables,  the  editor 
[of  the  Agriculturist]  rea¬ 
soning  from  analogy,  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  seed  of  cab¬ 
bages  must  be  enclosed 
within  the  head  of  this  ve¬ 
getable  !  ! _ It  [tlie  Agri¬ 

culturist]  says:  'Put  out 
the  cabbages With  the  heads 
on  the  stump,  and  select  the 
seed  from  the  sprouts  that 
spring  from  the  center  of 
theAead.'.’’  If  this  is  not 
the  most  illu.strious  piece  of 
stupidity  that  a  gardener 
ever  read  of ! _ The  edi¬ 

tors  of  that  journal  (the 
Agriculturist]  state  that  the 
sprouts  from  the  center  of 
the  head  are  the  only  ones 
that  produce  seed  suitable 
for  propagating  cabbages.” 

We  italicise  the  word  head  in  the  quotation  from  the 
Independent,  to  show  more  definitely  what  it  aims  at. 
The  reader  has  before  him,  in  the  left  half  column,  just 
what  we  did  say.  Here  is  a  deliberate  and  labored  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  the  readers  of  the  Independent  believe 
that  the  editors  of  the  Agriculturist  were  so  “illustriously 
stupid,”  as  to  think  that  the  seed  springs  from  the  head  of 
the  cabbage,  and  our  language  is  misquoted  to  favor  this 
end.  Was  that  sheer  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  writer, 
or  malicious  falsehood  ? — We  at  first  put  in  type  the  en¬ 
tire  article  of  the  Independent,  its  slang,  bad  grammar, 
and  all,  but  concluded  it  would  not  only  deface  our  own 
columns,  but  would  be  too  severe  upon  the  responsible 
editors  of  the  Independent  themselves,  wlio  are  personal¬ 
ly  our  friends,  and  whom  we  would  not  hold  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  what  has  hitherto  appeared  in  its  agricul¬ 
tural  department.  We  will  simply  hint  that  tliey  will  do 
well  to  make  a  little  inquiry  into  the  previous  history  and 
animus  of  their  “agricultural  writer,”  before  they  allow 
him  the  free  use  of  llieir  columns  from  week  to  week.— - 
To  our  correspondents,  who  have  written  on  the  subject 
of  this  and  other  items  in  the  Independent,  vve  say,  be¬ 
fore  being  anxious  about  what  they  see  quoted  in  that 
paper  as  from  this  journal,  they  will  do  well  to  first  con- 
s-jli  the  original. — In  respect  to  the  question  at  issue,  we 
reiterate  our  former  caution  :  “  Use  only  the  best  de¬ 
veloped  and  best  kept  cabbages,  i«if/t  the  heads  on  the 
stumps,  for  seed  raising,  and  then  allow  oidy  the  central 
flower  stalk  to  grow.”  The  retention  of  the  head  to 
nourish  the  seed  stalks  has  been  found  by  experience  to 
be  neces.sary  to  the  production  of  perfect  seed  that  will 
propagate  the  original  well.  Our  best  seed  growers  use 
the  largest  and  best  heads  entire  on  the  stalk,  for  produc¬ 
ing  .seed  No.  1,  and  seed  fi-om  anything  but  the  best  whole 
cabbages  is  markeil  No.  2,  or  inferior.  We  speak  not 
only  fr  om  our  past  know  leilge,  but  from  recent  inquiry  of 
large  seed  growers,  as  Mr.  Brill,  of  Newark,  and  others. 

Tlie  Great  Implement  Trial,  at  Au¬ 
burn,  is  in  progress  as  we  go  to  press,  and  is  to  continue 
for  an  indefinite  time.  The  valuable  results  arrived  at 
will  be  duly  placed  before  our  readers. 

I’ractieal  and.  Scientilic  Fruit  Cul- 
ture, — By  Charles  R.  Baker,  of  the  Dorchester  Nur¬ 
series.  Boston  :  Lee  <fc  Shepard.  This  is  a  work,  the 
appearance  of  which  has  been  looked  for  by  pomologists 
with  no  little  interest,  as  it  was  supposed,  from  the  ■ 
auihor’s  relations  with  the  Hon  Marshal  P.  Wilder,  it 
would  embody  many  of  that  gentleman’s  ideas  upon  fruit 
culture.  The  preface  relieves  Mr.  Wilder  from  any 
sponsorship,  and  the  work  stands  on  its  own  merits.  It 
can  only  be  considered  as  an  industrious  compilation  of 
the  views  of  writers  on  horticulture,  and  subjects  htiving 
a  relation  thereto,  such  as  melerology,  geology,  etc.  We 
never  saw  a  book  so  full  of  quotation  marks,  and  one 
looks  over  page  after  page  filled  witli  extracts  of  old  and 
familiar  writers  —  mainly  Europeans  by  the  way— in 
search  of  wliat  the  autiior  has  to  say  for  himself.  We  do 
not  object  to  a  judicious  use  of  quotations,  but  when 
thirty  or  forty  pages  are  taken  bodily  out  of  the  book  of 
another  and  put  in  Mr.  Baker’s,  some  other  name  would 
be  more  appropriate  than  quotation.  A  book  should 
either  present  old  facts  in  a  belter  form  tiian  hail  been 
done  before,  or  add  to  our  knowledge  by  giving  us  new 
ones.  This  work  does  neither,  but  only  serves  to  add  to 
the  size  of  a  horticultural  library  without  increasing  its 
value,  Price  by  mail  $4, 
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Barn  Yard  JHamire — A  Bequest. — In 

order  that  agriculturists  may  be  able  to  reason  correctly 
in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  several  Important  elements  should  form  a  basis 
for  such  reasoning.  The  markets  we  all  consider — that 
is,  the  ease  with  which  crops,  animals,  or  animal  pro¬ 
ducts  may  be  sold  or  realized  upon.  We  have  every  fluc¬ 
tuation  in  the  markets  reported  daily,  and  every  farmer 
finds  it  to  his  interest  to  be  as  well  posted  as  he  can  be 
about  prices  of  pork,  beef,  butter,  corn  and  flour.— But 
there  is  another  element  which  the  farmers  of  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States  at  least  know  how  to  value, 
and  which  is  almost  always  taken  into  their  calcuhations 
when  thinking  about  buying  or  bettering  a  farm,  viz.  : 
manure— the  ability  to  make  it,  or  to  buy  it.  In  all  the 
older  settled  parts  of  the  country  barnyard  manure  has  a 
market  value.  We  are  desirous  of  learning  what  the 
value  of  it  is  in  ail  parts  of  the  country,  and  will  thank 
any  of  our  readers  who  can  conveniently  do  so,  if  they 
will  give  us  the  price  at  which  they  can  buy  good  stall 
or-  yard  manure  of  mixed  dung  and  litter  from  common 
farm-stock.  Manure  is  usually  sold  by  the  load,  which 
means  a  load  for  a  pair  of  oxen  or  horses,  but  for  accu¬ 
racy  we  will  call  it  half  a  cord,  64  solid  feet.  The  price 
within  our  own  knowledge  varies  frorh  $6  to  50  cents. 
Those  sections  where  farmers  move  barns  to  get  them 
away  from  the  accumulated  m.anure  are  gradually  grow¬ 
ing  less  in  number.  That  the  comparison  may  be  the 
more  accurate,  we  ask  also  that  the  price  per  bushel  of 
shelled  corn  or  corn  on  the  ear,  by  weight,  on  the  farm, 
shall  also  be  given.  A  collection  and  classification  of  an¬ 
swers  to  those  questions  will  be  interesting  and  valu.able. 

Allies  for  Mamire  in  Illinois. — “L. 

E.  R.”  says,  there  is  a  steam  mill  near  his  farm  w  here 
they  burn  coal  and  wood,  and  that  he  can  hqve  all  the 
ashes  he  wants.  His  question  is  whether  they  wilt  pay  to 
haul  and  put  about  fruit  trees,  etc.,  on  a  yellow  clay  soil  ? 
We  think  it  will  pay,  especially  if  the  ashes  are  clean, 
free  from  clinkers  and  slag.  Coal  ashes  would  be  of 
doubtful  utility  alone,  but  mixed  as  we  infer  they  are  with 
wood  ashes,  the  value  of  the  mixture  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  wood  ashes.  If  there  is  much  wood  burned,  it 
might  pay  even  to  sift  the  ashes  (provided  they  can  be 
easily  run  through  a  common  coal  screen),  in  order  to 
remove  the  slag  and  clinker. 

“  Flour  of  Borne.” — In  April,  page  129, 
we  g.ave  a  general  caution  in  reference  to  all  fine  ground 
fertilizers.  The  Agents  of  the  “Flour  of  Bone,"  (ad¬ 
vertised  elsewhere  in  this  paper,)  inform  us  that  certain 
Interested  dealers  quote  our  remarks  as  specially  appli¬ 
cable  to  their  manufacture.  That  can  hardly  be  possi¬ 
ble,  for  the  case  of  fraud  referred  to,  was  distinctly  stated 
to  have  occurred  two  years  ago— or  before  the  Boston 
Company's  “  Flour  of  Bone  ”  was  lie.ird  of.  We  have 
had  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  “  Flour  of  Bone”  adver¬ 
tised  by  them,  is  pure  bone,  except  the  5  per  cent,  salt 
added,  which  they  claim  to  add,  especially  if  furnished 
direct  by  the  Company,  or  their  authorized  reliable 
agents.  Our  only  controversy  with  them  has  been  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  price,  and  whether  the  “  floured  ”  material 
Is  as  cheap  as  the  lower  priced  coarser  ground.  That 
was  the  main  point  alluded  to  in  April. 

The  Convemieml  Farm  Oate  described 
in  the  June  No.  (p.  219),  is  said  by  seveial  correspond¬ 
ents  to  be  claimed  as  a  patented  article  and  rights  offered 
for  sale.  We  know  of  its  h.aving  been  in  use  several 
years,  and  never  before  heard  that  the  principle  had  been 
patented.  Whose  patent  is  it  ? 

Trouble  with  Squas»lies.— Several  eoin- 
plain  that  they  are  obliged  to  give  up  Winter  Squashes 
on  account  of  the  borer.  One  writer  finds  a  borer  in  the 
root.  This  is  a  new  trouble,  or  one  new  to  us.  The  or¬ 
dinary  borer  we  have  h.ad  attack  the  stems,  and  have  some¬ 
times  dug  him  out  and  saved  the  plant ;  but  the  mischief 
often  gets  beyond  remedy.  The  parent  insect  which  lays 
the  eggs  to  produce  the  borer  h.as  an  orange-colored  body, 
with  black  fore  wings  and  transparent  hinder  ones,  and 
long  fringes  on  its  hind  legs.  It  lays  its  eggs  upon  the 
vine,  near  the  root,  from  June  to  August.  If  any  such 
moth  is  seen  about  the  vines,  it  is  quite  sure  to  mean 
mischief,  and  it  should  be  caught.  They  are  not  very 
numerous,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  may  be  headed 
off,  if  sufficient  c.are  be  taken.  Vines  killed  by  this 
insect  should  be  burned,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  grub  should 
be  killed,  to  prevent  its  increase. 

The  Practical  Fiitqmolosist.— We 

have  before  alluded  to  this  monthly,  devoted  to  popular 
entomology.  It  was  commenced  ns  a  gratuitious  publica¬ 
tion,  and  its  projectors  soon  found  they  had  their  hands 
full.  They  now  propose  to  issue  It  at  the  very  moderate 
price  of  50  cents  a  year,  provided  .WOO  subscribers  are 


obtained.  Otherwise  the  publication  will  not  be  con¬ 
tinued  after  September.  We  trust  those  interested  in 
insects  will  give  it  the  very  moderate  support  required. 

Insects  and  Fertilization. — The  lovers 
of  the  curious  in  nature  will  not  fail  to  read  the  papers 
under  the  above  title,  contributed  by  Prof.  Asa  Gray. 
Most  of  the  facts  mentioned  in  these  articles  are  for  the 
first  time  given  to  the  public,  and  while  they  are  presented 
in  a  style  so  popular  that  every  one  can  comprehend 
them,  they  are  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  science. 

IJnibrmented.  Wisie. — A  Michigan  clergy¬ 
man,  whose  reputation  induces  us  to  respectfully  con¬ 
sider  his  communication,  takes  exception  to  our  state¬ 
ment  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  “  unfermented 
wine,”  and  informs  us  that  it  is  an  “important  Western 
production,”  and  quotes  us  the  Hebrew  name  for  it. 
While  we  admit  that  the  reverend  gentleman  is  right  as 
to  his  Hebrew,  we  insist  upon  our  English.  The  only 
two  English  dictionaries  we  have  at  hand  are  Worcester 
and  Webster,  both  of  whom  give  the  definition  of  wine 
“the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape.”  Until  we  get  some 
better  authority  in  English,  we  shall  use  the  word  IVme 
with  the  meaning  above  quoted,  and  Must,  for  the  unfer¬ 
mented  juice,  which  is  no  more  wine  than  dough  is  bread, 

Tlie  Agfi-icMltisrist  S4i*jawl>erry  is 

showm  at  a  disadvantage  on  page  288,  as  the  engraved 
specimen  was  taken  as  the  average  size  of  a  large  lot 
raised  in  the  field  and  sent  to  market ;  while  of  some 
others,  the  largest  specimens  were  the  only  ones  at  hand 
to  be  engraved  from^i  The  application  however  of  a 
measure  to  the  engraving  of  the  Agriculturist,  will  show 
it  to  be  very  large  for  field  fruit,  grown  on  young  plants. 

Tlie  Iiiteriintiosial  Horticultural 
Exhibition  and  Botanical  Congress.— The 

recent  English  journals  are  filled  with  accounts  of  the 
great  show  and  gathering  which  took  place  in  London  in 
May  last,  and  to  which  we  alluded  in  our  June  issue.  A 
friend  who  was  present  writes  that  the  exhibition  was  a 
great  success,  and  the  display  of  plants  probably  never 
before  equalled.  The  Botanical  Congress  he  describes 
as  having  been  a  rather  dreary  affair,  as  it  well  might 
have  been  with  botanists  of  several  different  nationalities, 
each  reading  papers  in  his  own  language.  Of  course 
there  were  guinea  days  for  the  nobility  and  shilling  days 
for  common  people,  and  great  dinners  and  tedious 
speeches,  as  is  the  custom  with  our  friends  over  the  water. 

Tlie  “Golden  Queen”  Strawlierry. 

— After  our  notes  on  varieties  were  made  up,  we  had 
sent  to  us  specimens  of  a  strawberry  called  “  Golden 
Queen,”  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Cline,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  We 
have  had  an  engraving  made  of  one  which  will  show  its 
shape,  and  the  average  size  of  the  specimens  exhibited. 
The  fruit  is  firm,  bright  scarlet,  of  a  very  aromatic  flavor. 
It  was  stated  in  the  summer  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Grow¬ 
er’s  Society  of  Western  N.  Y.,  that  this  was  the  same  as 
Trollope's  Victoria.  It  certainly  has  some  characteris¬ 
tics  of  that  fruit,  but  we  can  not  decide  on  their  identity 
without  comparing  the  two.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the 
Victoria,  it  will  add  another  synonym  to  that  variety. 

Tlie  Butter  won’t  Come. — Ella  M.  is 
in  distress  about  her  cream,  and  is  half  inclined  to  think 
it  is  bewitched.  No  amount  of  churning  brings  butter. 
It  happens  so  sometimes  in  good  dairies.  Change  the 
diet  of  the  cows  if  you  can,  especially  give  them  salt,  but 
begin  gradually  if  they  have  not  been  salted  regularly, 
and  keep  it  always  where  they  can  get  it.  Take  good 
care  of  the  cream,  keep  it  cool,  and  begin  churning  at 
the  temperature  of  58®  to  60“  Far.  (or  15°  C.) 

Camccr  Quacks. — Of  nil  classes  of  quacks, 
those  who  make  a  specialty  of  cancers  are  probably  the 
worst.  case  has  fallen  lately  under  our  notice  w  hich 
we  will  record  for  the  benefit  of  others.  An  estimable 
lady,  in  mature  life,  h.ad  been  for  some  years  under  the 
care  of  a  thorough,  attentive  and  excellent  physician, 
and  suffering  with  a  cancer,  which  was  only  the  obvious 
development  of  cancerous  disease,  existing  in  that  part 
of  the  system  where  it  was  situated.  She  might  have 
lived  for  several  years  under  the  good  treatment  she  was 
receiving,  but  was  frankly  told  by  her  physician  that  the 
malady  would  in  time  prove  fatal.  By  the  illjudged  ad¬ 
vise  of  friends  she  visited  New  York,  submitted  herself 
to  a  notorious  cancer  quack,  submitted  to  a  most  ex¬ 
cruciating  operation,  after  which  she  rapidly  sank  away 
and  within  3  monlhs  was  in  her  grave.  The  quack's  fee 
was  $300,  in  addition  to  some  3  weeks  board  in  the  city 
which  must  have  cost  $100  more,  money  which,  though 
willing  paid,  cost  no  small  sacrifice  to  the  family.  These 
rasciils  are  all  alike  ;  they  are  the  cannibals  of  civilized 
society,  aclually  devouring  not  only  widow’s  houses,  but 


letting  not  even  their  patient’s  lives  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  gain  of  lucre.  Avoid,  as  you  would  death,  any  man 
who  advertises  his  cures.  The  successful  cases  of  the 
“Cancer  Doctors”  are  usually  not  cancers,  but  sore 
glandular  turners  of  some  kind. 

Tlie  “Frost  Flower”  ot'Biissia. — 

Under  this  head  the  N.Y.  Christian  Advocate  quotes  from 
a  “  Boston  journal”  a  story  of  a  wonderful  flower  that 
bursts  “from  the  frozen  snow  on  the  first  day  of  the 
year,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  and  flowers  on 
the  third  day,  remains  in  flower  for  24  hours,  and  then 
dissolves  itself  into  its  original  element— stem,  leaves, 
and  flower  being  of  the  finest  snow.”  And  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  same  sort.  Can  our  readers  wonder  that  we 
“pitch  into”  newspaper  science,  when  stuff  similar  to 
this  is  found  in  a  paper  in  which  we  look  for  truth  ?  The 
Advocate  quotes  from  another  journal,  but  it  is  no  more 
true  than  if  it  had  quoted  from  the  Arabian  Nights  or  Ba¬ 
ron  Munchausen.  What  thing  may  have  served  as  a 
foundation  of  this  story  we  cannot  guess,  but  as  the  mat¬ 
ter  as  presented  in  the  article,  it  is  just  ridiculous. 
What  there  is  in  the  constitution  of  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  to  make  them  pervert  or  get  at  the  wrong 
end  of  all  matters  of  science,  we  cannot  understand. 

“  Tlie  Gresift  American  Paint  Com* 
pat»y.” — “  Excelsior  Paint.”- An  advertisement 
of  this,  marked  for  3  months  insertion,  appears  in  several 
papers,  and  many  inquire  of  us  about  it.  From  the  name 
and  claims,  one  might  expect  to  find  an  immense 
establishment.  We  found  a  small  third-story  room,  with 
one  desk  in  it,  as  the  office  ,-  but  did  not  find  the  “  head 
man”  in.  We  sent  one  dollar,  however,  through 
other  parties,  and  got  the  receipt,  marked  “copyright 
applied  for.”  The  recipe  sold  for  $1,  proposing  to  make 
an  “excelsior  paint,”  seems  to  provide  only  for  a  lime 
white-wash,  as  the  principal  element  is  lime.  Perhaps 
the  sugar  and  salt  added,  may  be  of  advantage.  We 
shall  try  it.  If  on  further  examination  and  trial,  it  be 
found  to  be  any  improvement,  and  if  the  “Secretary” 
can  show  us  any  right  he  has  for  discovery,  etc.,  we  will 
help  him  sell  it ;  otherwise,  we  wilt  publish  the  recipe, 
and  w  hat  it  amounts  to,  in  our  next. 

Silver’s  Patent  Bi^oossi.— This  is  a 
novelty,  certainly.  By  means  of  a  cap  and  screw,  the 
brush  can  be  removed  ,at  any  time.  We  have  no  broom 
corn  at  hand  to  test  the  removal  of  the  old  brush  and  the 
putting  in  of  new,  but  we  do  not  .see  why  it  can  not  be 
readily  done  by  any  one,  and  farmers  thus  raise  a  little 
plot  of  broom  corn  and  make  theil-  own  brooms,  after 
buying  a  patent  handle.  The  one  we  are  using  has  a 
superior  elasticity. 

Tl»e  “  Aiij^'ktaiiiig'  Parer  ”  is 

the  name  of  a  new  machine— partly  we  suppose  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  great  rapidity  of  its  work,  and  partly  because  all 
the  other  striking  names  have  already  been  appropriated 
by  the  thousand  and  one  apple-parers  before  the  public. 
However  that  may  be,  we  like  the  “Lightning  parer” 
for  its  simplicity  and  good  work,  two  important  requisites 
in  every  machine.  It  is  described  in  an  advertisement. 

The  “  Faiaily  Kaitinaig'  Ha- 

ehlne. — We  examined  the  machine  made  by  this  com¬ 
pany  with  some  care  at  the  last  fair  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute,  and  are  satisfied  that  it  is  a  most  valuable  inven¬ 
tion,  being  comparalively  simpie,  exceedingly  rapid  in 
operation,  and  adaptable  to  a  great  variety  of  work. 

“  Grantl  Aatioiaal  Fojiccrt  ”  at  Wash¬ 
ington. — Sundry  circulars  for  the  above  come  in  just  as 
we  go  to  press,  and  have  not  opportunity  to  verify  them. 
From  the  looks  of  the  thing,  we  should  have  called  it  a 
gigantic  “  Gift  enterprise  ”  of  exceedingly  doubtful  char¬ 
acter,  but  these  circulars  are  np/zarenf/y  franked  by  re 
spectable  members  of  Congress.  Wonder  if  they  saw 
the  “pins,”  “ear  rings,”  ‘  sleeve  buttons,”  “spoons,” 
etc.,  offered  ?  At  best  it  is  a  disreputable  affair,  and  is 
no  better  than  a  huge  lottery,  to  say  the  least.  The  end 
not  a  whit  sanctifies  the  means. 

A  Year  of  the  SSiBidei’pcst  iu  Great 
Britain. — June  22d  completed  the  first  year  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  in  England.  Excluding  the  unreported  cases,  the 
official  Report  gives:  248,965  Cattle  attacked;  of  which 
124.187  died,  80,597  were  killed,  32,989  recovered,  and  the 
results  of  11,192  cases  are  not  given.  51,343  cattle  ex¬ 
posed,  were  slaughtered  before  being  attacked.  More 
th;in  1  in  every  20  of  the  cattle  in  Great  Britain  were  at¬ 
tacked  ;  and  of  these,  about  861K  in  every  1009  perished. 
Of  Sheep,  4,463  were  officially  reported  attacked  by  the 
Rinderpest ;  of  which  4,002  died  or  were  killed,  and  461 
recovered.  22  counties  remairied  unvisiled  by  the  dis¬ 
ease, — During  the  last  week,  the  attacks  numbered  666. 
The  average  weekly  attacks  during  the  year  were  4,778. 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.— No.  32. 


We  have  been  trying  our  hand  at  Cheese  Making. 
It  has  long  been  a  favorite  theory  of  mine  that  we 
can  make  as  good  cheese  in  the  wheat  region  as 
they  do  in  the  dairy  districts.  I  think  so  still,  but 
a  few  days’  dabbling  at  cheese  making,  with  no  con¬ 
veniences,  may  well  deter  any  one  from  adopt¬ 
ing  it  as  a  business.— First  we  wanted  a  cheese 
hoop.  I  was  sent  to  the  city  to  get  one,  but 
found  it  no  easy  task.  “Have  you  any  Cheese 
Hoops,”  I  asked  at  the  store  where  it  was  said  they 
would  most  likely  be  found.  “Yes,  Sir,”  and 
thereupon  they  handed  me— a  peck  measure  with 
the  bottom  knocked  out!  This  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  cheese  hoop  that  could  be  found  in 
Rochester.  I  went  to  a  cooper  who  it  was  said 
made  them.  But  it  seems  he  got  up  half  a  dozen 
five  years  ago  and  could  not  dispose  of  them,  and 
gave  up  the  business  in  disgust.  He  had  none  and 
would  not  make  me  one.  So  I  took  the  peck 
measure,  .and  started  for  home  with  pleasing  anti¬ 
cipations  of  eating  some  nice  home-made  cheese 
next  fall  with  a  good  old  fashioned  .apple  pie,  made 
in  a  deep  dish  with  no  crust  at  the  bottom! 

Now  for  the  cheese.  Here  is  the  milk,  here  is 
the  rennet,  and  there  is  your  hoop.  But  where  is 
the  cheese  tub  ?  The  thrifty  Scotch  say,  “keep  a 
thing  seven  years  and  you  will  find  a  use  for  it.” 
Some  six  years  ago  I  got  a  Metropolitan  Washing 
Machine,  which  has  been  in  the  lumber  room 
ever  since.  It  was  voted  to  be  just  the  thing 
for  a  cheese  tub.  So  it  was  brought  down,  cleaned 
and  scalded,  the  night’s  milk  skimmed  and  poured 
in,  and  the  morning’s  milk  added.  This  m<ade  the 
temperature  74°.  The  rennet  was  added,  and  in 
about  an  hour  the  cheese  “came” — sweet  and 
tender  as  could  be  desired.  We  were  jubilant. 

Next  the  curd  had  to  be  cut,  in  order  to  allow  the 
whey  to  separate.  In  the  dairy  districts  they  have 
a  nice  knife  with  six  or  eight  long,  narrow 
blades  set  half  an  inch  or  go  apart,  which,  be¬ 
ing  drawn  slowly  through  the  curd,  accomplishes 
the  object  in  a  few  minutes.  In  the  English  dairies 
they  use  a  tin  hoop,  about  eighteen  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  with  wires  stretched  across,  and  a  wooden 
handle  in  the  center.  This  is  pressed  down  very 
gently  and  cuts  the  curd  into  small  pieces.  But  we 
were  obliged  to  use  a  long  carving  knife  and  a  tin 
skimmer,  with  a  free  use  of  that  original  imple¬ 
ment,  the  hand.  We  managed  to  get  the  curd  par¬ 
tially  separated,  and  dipped  off  carefully  a  portion 
of  the  whey ;  then  cut  the  curd  of  one  half  the 
tub  and  placed  it  on  the  other  hsilf,  and  in  this  w.ay 
got  off  more  whey.  Slowly  the  work  progressed, 
but  at  last  nearly  all  the  whey  drained  off. 

It  was  then  placed  in  a  cloth  and  put  under  a 
smiill  lever  press  and  pressed  gently  for  an  hour. 
It  was  then  taken  out,  broken  up  fine  and  salted. 
Now  for  the  hoop.  The  curd  more  than  fills  it ! 
What  is  to  be  done?  A  tin  fillet  is  put  round  the 
cheese  and  inside  the  hoop.  This  is  the  English 
way.  As  the  cheese  is  compressed,  the  tin  fillet 
sinks  down  inside  the  hoop  .and  the  curd  is  pressed. 
So  far  BO  good.  But  thinking  that  our  hand  press 
was  not  powerful  enough,  and  recollecting  that  Dr. 
Voelcker  in  his  analyses  of  English  and  American 
cheese,  found  that  one  trouble  v^ith  our  cheese  was 
that  the  “  whey  was  not  sufficiently  extracted,”  we 
put  the  cheese  under  a  cider  press.  This  brought 
out  the  whey ;  but  putting  on  a  little  more  pres¬ 
sure,  the  so-called  hoop,  or  peck  measure,  burst, 
and  the  fat  was  iu  the  fire  ! 

Another  peck  measure  was  got,  and  using  less 
pressure  the  cheese  was  finally  made.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  cheese  will  be  good,  but  the  shape 
is  not  quite  orthodox.  It  is  ten  inches  in  diameter 
and  eight  inches  high,  and  weighs  273^  lbs. 

This  is  from  one  day’s  milk  of  lOj^  cows.  (We 
keep  11  cows,  but  one  of  them  is  a  farrow.)  And 
you  must  recollect  that  the  night’s  milk  was  skim¬ 
med.  Last  week,  before  we  commenced  to  make 
cheese,  we  got  79X  lbs.  of  butter--^actual  weight, 
not  guessed  at.  This  is  a  little  over  11  lbs.  a  day. 
Now  we  get  from  a  day’s  milk  27)^  lbs.  of  cheese, 
and  probably  four  or  five  lbs.  of  butter  besides 


from  the  night’s  milk — or  say  192  lbs.  of  cheese  and 
30  lbs.  of  butter  per  week.  At  the  present  relative 
price  of  butter  and  cheese  it  certainly  must  be 
more  profitable  to  make  cheese  than  butter.  But 
cheese  m<aking  will  not  become  gener.al  in  the 
wheat  region,  until  we  have  a  good  cheese  vat, 
proper  hoops,  presses,  and  good  arrangements  for 
doing  the  work  cxpeditiouslj’.  Those  who  judge 
of  the  labor  of  ordinary  cheese  making  from  a  single 
trial  with  one  or  two  cheeses,  with  no  conveniences, 
will  not  be  likely  to  go  into  the  business. 

Determined  to  give  the  matter  a  further  trial, 
and  feeling  dissatisfied  with  the  peck  measure,  I 
went  again  to  the  city  and  succeeded  in  finding  a 
good  cheese  hoop.  But  it  w.as  sixteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  if  we  made  a  cheese  every  d.ay  they 
would  be  too  thin.  So  we  “  set  the  curd”  one  day 
and  made  it,  together  with  the  curd  of  the  next 
day,  into  a  cheese.  We  make  the  curd  the  first 
day  precisely  as  if  we  were  going  to  make  a  cheese, 
press  it  a  little  under  a  hand  press  and  let  it  lie  till 
the  next  day,  when  it  is  mixed  carefully  with  the 
new  curd,  put  in  the  large  hoop  and  pressed.  This 
gives  us  a  cheese  16  inches  iu  diameter  and  about 
inches  high,  weighing  about  56  lbs.  This  is  not 
a  bad  shape,  and  it  is  less  Labor  than  making  a 
cheese  every  day,  and  besides,  it  gives  you  the  use 
of  the  press  for  two  d.ays,  which  is  undoubtedly 
better  than  pressing  for  only  one  d.ay. 

Our  cows  give  fully  one  third  more  butter  this 
year  th.an  last,  due  solely  to  good  feeding  and  warm 
quarters  in  the  winter.  They  were  cows  I  bought 
with  the  farm.  They  looked  well,  but  proved  to  be 
poor  milkers.  They  had  been  suffered  to  go  dry 
.about  the  1st  of  November,  under  the  impression 
that  milking  them  in  the  winter  would  seriously 
injure  them  the  coming  summer.  And  I  h.ave  no 
doubt  that  there  is  considerable  truth  in  this  idea, 
provided  the  cows  iu  the  winter  have  nothing  but 
corn  stallcs  .and  straw,  and  are  not  stabled.  But  if 
they  are  fed  liberally,  they  may  be  milked,  not  only 
without  injury,  but  with  positive  advantage.  It 
fiivors  the  habit  of  secreting  milk.  Till  within  six 
weeks  or  two  months  of  calving,  a  good  cow,  with 
plenty  of  rich  food,  can  give  four  or  five  quarts  of 
milk  per  day,  and  will  still  be  able  to  secure  milk 
enough  for  the  calf.  She  will  eat  and  assimilate 
more  food,  and  will  get  the  habit  of  secreting  more 
milk.  I  believe  there  is  no  better  way  of  restoring 
the  milking  qualities  of  cows  that  have  degenerated 
from  poor  management.  I  gave  my  cows  three 
quarts  each  of  corn  meal  a  day,  and  an  .abundant 
supply  of  corn  stalks  and  straw.  Instead  of  letting 
them  go  dry  in  November,  I  kept  them  stabled  in 
cold  weather,  and  they  gave  more  milk,  or  rather 
they  made  more  butter,  after  we  commenced  to 
feed  grain,  in  November  and  December,  than  they 
did  in  August  and  September.  I  milked  some  qjf 
them  till  within  six  weeks  of  calving.  This  is  per¬ 
haps  too  much — ten  weeks  would  be  better.  The 
cows,  after  we  stopped  milking,  fleshed  up  raiJidly, 
and  many  were  the  predictions  that  the  corn  meal 
would  spoil  them  for  milk.  But  it  did  not.  They 
give  more  milk  th.an  ever  before,  and  it  is  certainly 
very  much  richer.  The  prospects  now  are  that  for 
the  year  commencing  the  1st  of  last  November  till 
the  1st  of  next  November  they  will  give  as  much 
again  butter  as  they  ever  gave  in  a  year  before.  So 
much  for  good  feeding  in  winter.  We  weigh  every 
pound  of  butter  made,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
this  opinion  will  prove-corrcct.  I  h.ave  not  yet  fed 
meal  this  summer,  but  shall  do  so  the  moment 
there  is  any  indications  of  a  falling  off  in  butter. 
In  fact  I  should  feed  meal  now  if  I  had  my  build¬ 
ings  conveniently  arranged  for  the  purpose.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  would  pay  to  give 
each  cow  two  quarts  of  corn  and  pea  meal  a  day. 
If  twenty  bushels  of  corn  a  year  will  double,  or 
even  add  one  third  to,  the  .amount  of  butter  and 
cheese  m.ade  by  a  cow,  it  is  easy  to  figure  whether 
it  is  profitable  or  not.  I  do  not  say  they  will  not 
eat  as  much  grass  and  fodder  as  if  they  were  not 
fed  meal.  The  more  food  they  will  eat  the  better, 
provided  it  is  turned  into  butter  and  cheese. 

Mr.  Judd  of  the  Agriculturist  came  home  with  me 
yesterday  from  the  S.  S.  Convention  at  Rochester. 


He  is  a  m.an  of  untiring  energy,  and  like  others  of 
his  temper.ament  is  rather  inclined  to  apply  the  spur 
to  those  of  us  who  are  of  an  easier  disposition  and 
move  slower.  “Why  don’t  you  pull  out  the  wild 
mustard  from  the  barle)%”  he  .asked,  as  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  field  that  I  had  underdrained  and 
sowed  so  early.  It  is  certainly  the  best  crop  of 
barley  ever  raised  on  this  farm,  but  these  few  yel¬ 
low  heads  of  eharlock  annoyed  him  .as  much  as  a 
blotch  of  ink  would  on  one  of  the  be.autiful  engrav¬ 
ings  in  the  Agriculturist.  “  When  he  was  a  boy  on 
the  home  farm,  they  went  over  large  fields  and  pul¬ 
led  up  every  dock  and  cut  off  every  thistle  in  the 
growing  grain,  and  in  a  few  years  scarcely  a  weed 
was  to  be  found  on  the  farm.  ”  I  do  not  doubt  it.  But 
it  is  one  thing  for  the  farmer  or  his  sons  or  with 
cheap  help  to  do  such  work,  and  entirely  another 
to  pay  §1.25  a  d.ay  to  do  it.  It  is  an  argument  in 
favor  of  small  farms.  The  high  price  of  Labor  meets 
us  at  every  step,  .and  moulds  our  .agriculture.  I 
have  over  thirty  acres  of  barley,  and  it  would  take 
some  time  to  go  over  it  and  pull  out  every  weed. 
This  work  must  be  done  the  year  previous  when 
the  laud  is  in  corn,  and  if  the  land  is  not  thoroughly 
clean,  pLant  it  to  corn  again,  and  two  crops  of  corn 
in  succession  thoroughly  cultivated  will  go  far  to 
destroy  all  the  weeds.  Then  if  any  escape,  it  would 
doubtless  be  well  to  go  over  the  field  when  in  grain 
the  next  season  and  pull  out  the  few  weeds  that 
have  escaped.  But  with  much  other  work  pressing 
— with  planting,  cultivating,  hoeing,  and  a  thous¬ 
and  and  one  little  matters  to  attend  to,  I  plead 
for  gentle  criticism  if  a  few  things  are  neglected. 

One  of  my  neighbors  hearing  th.at  Mr.  Judd  was 
coming,  wanted  to  see  the  editor  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist,  and  asked  me  to  drive  him  over.  “  Tell  him,” 
he  said,  “  that  I  will  show  him  the  best  seventy-five 
acre  farm  he  ever  saw.”  Is  not  that  a  happy  dis¬ 
position?  Many  people  are  just  .as  well  satisfied 
with  themselves  and  their  farms,  but  are  not  so 
outspoken.  He  and  the  Doctor  have  great  times 
when  they  get  together.  We  won’t  call  it  boasting, 
for  what  they  say  is  strictly  true.  “  I  have  got  a 
hog  that  will  dress  seven  hundred  by  next  Christ¬ 
mas,”  s.ays  the  Doctor — and  he  has.  He  gives  it 
corn  meal  and  sour  milk,  and  stirs  it  with  a  red  hot 
iron.  He  thinks  this  very  important.  He  is  raising 
a  calf  that  he  feeds  in  the  same  way,  and  it  is  really 
astonishing  how  fast  it  grows.  In  reality,  however, 
it  is  not  so  astonishing  after  all,  for  plenty  of  good 
food,  comfortable  quarters,  regular  feeding,  and 
daily  petting,  will  m.ake  any  well  bred  young  animal 
grow.  1  like  to  see  a  man  pet  an  animal.  He  ean 
hardly  fail  to  feed  well,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  heifer  calves  raised  by  such  a  man  will  prove  to 
be  good  milkers.  It  is  certainly  a  great  mistake 
not  to  feed  calves  well.  Push  them  forward  for  the 
first  year  as  r.apidly  as  possible.  Let  them  come  in 
at  two  years  old.  Feed  high,  and  if  well  bred,  you 
are  almost  sure  of  getting  a  “  deep  milker.” 

A  farmer  cannot  make  a  greater  mistake  than  to 
starve  or  even  stint  a  young  animal.  But  it  is  very 
common.  If  I  were  buying  young  pigs  I  would 
give  double  the  price  for  a  litter  at  two  months  old 
that  had  been  well  fed  and  gradually  weaned  than 
I  would  for  a  litter  that  had  been  negleeted.  As  I 
told  you  last  month,  I  bought  two  litters  of  young 
pigs.  One  litter  w.as  h.alf  Suffolk  and  quarter 
Chester  White,  the  other  was  “Native.”  Both  lit¬ 
ters  had  received  ordinary  treatment — that  is  they 
were  half  starved !  I  paid  nearly  as  much  again 
for  the  half-bred  Suffolks  as  for  the  others,  for  the 
sake  of  the  experiment.  I  fed  both  litters  .alike, 
giving  them  sour  milk  and  a  little  corn  meal.  So 
far,  the  “Natives”  are  decidedly  ahead.  My  own 
half-bred  Suffolks,  that  were  fed  with  rich  food 
from  the  day  they  were  born.  Peart,  the  butcher, 
pronounced  “the  best  pigs  he  ever  saw,”  and  he 
offered  me  12  cents  per  lb.  for  them  dressed  weight. 
Not  wishing  to  dress  them  I  offered  to  take  §30  a 
piece  for  them,  and  he  took  me  up !  I  h.ave  not  yet 
learned  how  much  they  dressed,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  the  whole  litter  will  average  250  lbs.  dressed 
weight.  They  were  not  eight  months  old !  I  think 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  make  a  litter  of  common 
pigs  do  as  welL  The  reason  that  the  half-bred  Suf* 
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folks  I  bought  do  not  thrive  as  well  as  the  Natives 
is  undoubtedly  owing  to  their  not  having  good 
feed  while  young.  The  Natives  will  stand  neglect 
and  stai-vation  better  than  a  well  bred  pig.  But 
feed  them  well  from  the  start,  and  the  latter  will 
thrive  the  best.  The  reason  why  so  many  people 
get  disgusted  with  thorough-bred  stock  is,  that 
they  do  not  feed  high.  The  remark  that  “  the 
breed  goes  in  at  themoiith”  is  partly  true.  No 
amount  of  breeding  will  enable  an  animal  to  make 
llesh  out  of  air,  or  fat  out  of  water.  All  that  good 
breeding  can  really  do  is  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
offal,  and  enable  the  animal  to  extract  the  largest 
amount  of  meat  and  fat  from  the  food  consumed. 


Monuments  to  Deceased  Soldiers. 


Such  monuments  serve  a  double  purpose.  They 
indicate  the  gratitude  of  the  people  to  those  who 
served  their  country  in  its  hour  of  trial,  and  are 
gratifying  to  the  surviving  soldiers  as  well  as  to 
the  friends  of  the  deceased.  They  cultivate  in  the 
young  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  love  of  country. 
Any  enterprise  enlisting  the  united  efforts  of  all 
classes  is  useful  in  fostering  a  public  spirit. 
Prominent  natural  or  artificial  objects  make  any 
place  more  attractive. — Beautiful  churches  and 
school-houses,  and  other  public  buildings,  well  ar¬ 
ranged  lawns  or  squares  and  cemeteries,  and  even  a 
line  “liberty  pole,”  all  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
a  village  or  town,  and  increase  the  saleable  value  of 
property.  Every  dollar  raised  to  improve  streets, 
and  to  build  neat  public  structures  of  any  kind,  is 
at  an  early  day  returned  ten-fold  in  the  increased 
aggregate  value  of  real  estate.  Structures  like  the 
one  here  described,  become  fixed  in  the  memory  of 
children,  and  however  far  they  wander,  they  will 
often  turn  back  in  thought  and  heart  to  these  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  home  of  their  childhood.  If  our  sons, 
who  will  people  the  far  West,  leave  behind  them 
such  revered  monuments,  or  other  like  things,  they 
will  be  far  less  disposed  to  secede  from  the  land  of 
their  nativity.  So,  from  every  consideration,  wc 
think  the  building  of  monuments,  or  other  com¬ 
memorative  structures,  is  to  be  encouraged,  and  to 
this  end  we  present  this  subject  and  illustration  here. 

The  Flushing  Soldiers’  Monument  is  of  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Granite.  The  base  stone  is  9  feet  square, 
standing  on  a  solid  stone  and  cement  foundation 
1034  feet  deep.  The  foundation  is  raised  3)4  feet 
above  the  ground,  with  a  grass  covered  mound 
around  it.  The  top  of  the  shaft  is  37  feet  above 
he  general  ground  surface.  The  form  and  struc- 
are  shown  by  the  engraving.  The  general  in¬ 
is  on  the  east  side  of  the  base,  and  on  the 
other  three  sides  are  to  be  engraved  the  names  of 
about  eighty  deceased  soldiers.  It  is  suggested 
to  cut  the  portrait  of 
President  Lincoln,  as  the 
Nation’s  martyr  of  the 
war,  on  the  side  opposite 
to  the  star.  The  cost 
complete,including.fenc- 
ing,  etc.,  is  about  §4,500. 

The  enterprise  was 
originated  last  year,  and 
a  general  committee  ap¬ 
pointed.  A  Special  sub¬ 
scription  of  over  $2000, 
in  sums  of  $5  to  $300, 
was  subsequently  raised, 
which  has  since  been 
increased  by  lectures, 
concerts,  etc.,  including 
over  $000  from  a  Straw¬ 
berry  Festival.  The  bal¬ 
ance  is  being  collected 
in  Dollar  Subscriptions, 
each  subscriber  receiv¬ 
ing  a  beautiful  tinted 
engraving  of  the  monu¬ 
ment,  having  on  it  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  membership. 
The  Committee  are : 
Messrs.  J.  B.  Brewster, 
Orange  Judd,  Fred.  A. 
Potts,  Lcndal  F.  Pratt, 
L. Bradford  Prince,  Chas. 
A.  Hoc,  Maj.  Jacob  lloc- 
mer,  lion.  Morris  Frank¬ 
lin,  Chainiiaii.,  Jiiseph 
T.  Moore,  Trcaaicrcr,  and 
Benj.  W.  Downing,  Secre¬ 
tary, vfho  w'iil  I'urn  ish  any 
desired  particulars.  Any 
one  sending  $1  to  the 
Treasurer  at  Flushing 
will  receive  a  cerlilicatc 
of  membership,  includ¬ 
ing  also  a  t  luted  engrav- 
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The  Doctor  has  been  lecturing  me  for  not  sowing 
some  corn  to'cut  in  August  and  September  for  the 
COW'S.  He  thinks  there  is  nothing  equal  to  it  for 
keeping  up  the  flow  of  milk,  at  a  season  when  the 
jiasturcs  are  apt  to  fail,  and  I  wrote  to  a  gentleman 
in  Connecticut  who  has  had  much  experience  in 
raising  different  crops  for  soiling  cows.  The  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  ascertain  whether  I  could  sow  rye  in 
the  fall,  .and  cut  it  in  the  spring  early  enough  to 
enable  me  to  plow  up  the  laud  and  plant  corn — and 
thus  kill  the  red  root.  lie  writes :  — “  I  cannot  an¬ 
swer  all  your  enquiries  about  rye  as  a  soiling  crop. 

In  my  own  experience  I  found  it  poor  feed — not 
'  enough  on  the  ground — and  that  it  paid  better  to 
let  it  grow  for  grain.”  Of  course,  this  would  not 
answer  the  object.  If  allowed  to  go  to  seed,  it 
would  be  no  belter  for  killing  red  root  than  win 
terw'heat,  which  witii  usp.ays  better.  He  continues  : 

— “I  /iea?' of  its  being  used,  but  1  never a 
man  who  used  it  and  liked  it.  Still  I  do  not  doubt 
that  something  miglit  be  done  with  it.  Almost  ai- 
w.a3’s,  both  rye  and  barley,  are  left  too  long  and  be¬ 
come  hard — all  straw  and  head — and  cattle  w'ill  not 
eat  it.  Barley  is  much  better  than  rye,  but  as  soon 
as  it  heads  and  has  a  beard  (and  this  takes  place 
almost  immediately  after  the  stalks  attain  any  size) 
it  is  bad — the  barbed  beards  stick  in  the  cows’ 
throats.  Clover  comes  so 
early,  or  orchard  grass, 
or  the  •mixture,  that  it 
does  much  better  every 
way.  The  cow's  eat  it  bet¬ 
ter  th.an  anyUiiny  else; 
it  yields  heavily ;  con¬ 
tinues  in  season  well  (by- 
having  some  more  ma¬ 
nured  than  other  i)ieees) 
and  it  makes  milk.”  (I 
have  no  doubt  that  clo¬ 
ver  is  one  of  the  best 
soiling  crops  that  can  be 
grow'ii.  By  top  dressing 
it  in  the  fall  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  heavy  crop  .and 
much  earlier  than  if  not 
manured.)  “If  I  should 
sow  rye,”  he  continues, 

“  I  would  BOW  it  very 
thick,  say  live  bushels 
jier  acre.”  (I  supiiose 
with  heavy  manuring 
and  thick  seeding  we 
should  get  a  larger  and 
earlier  growl  h,  and  finer 
in  quality.  He  sows  as 
much  as  six  bushels  per 
ae.rc  of  oats  and  barley, 
for  coiling.  Barley  he 
thinks  one  of  the  best 
late  crops  for  soiling,  as 
Irost  Inirls  it  l)iit  little.) 

“After  clover,”  he  says, 

“I  use  oats  and  peas, 
sown  in  drills — l>y  bush¬ 
els  of  peas  and  1  bushel 
oats.  If  they  come  up 
poorly,  you  may  need 
more  jioas.  On  rich  land 
they  do  very  well  in¬ 
deed,  and  are  relished  al- 
utost  aa  well  ns  clover, ’*  G  1/  l>  X  E  It  >1  0  N  U  M  I'!  N  T 
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BABBITS  .—From  a  Study  by  Rousseau.— (Coptright  secured  by  M.  Knoedler.) 


Kabbit  Breeding. 

It  was  one  of  the  joys  of  boyhood  to  keep 
rabbits,  and  though  we  never  made  much  use 
of  them  as  food  at  that  time  upon  the  home  ta¬ 
ble,  our  friends  were  glad  to  accept  the  present 
of  a  fat  pair  now  and  then;  and  some  little 
profit,  which,  to  boys  amoimted  to  a  good  deal 


however,  came  from  the  sale  to  companions  of 
the  surplus  of  our  flock.  It  was  not  for  profit, 
nor  to  give  them  away,  that  rabbits  were  kept, 
but  they  were  enjoyed  as  pets  and  companions. 
Almost  every  one  had  a  name,  and  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  pairing,  nest  making,  suckling,  etc., 


were  studied  with  an  interest  which  impressed 
facts  upon  our  minds  that  have  been  useful 
ever  since — not  that  we  boys  pursued  deep  in¬ 
vestigations  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  breed¬ 
ing,  but  we  certainly  got  some  very  good 
lessons.  Others,  however,  have  used  rabbits  for 
scientific  investigations  into  principles  which 
they  have  applied  to  their  flocks  and  herds 
with  great  advantage ;  among  them 
we  may  mention  the  late  Col.  Jac¬ 
ques,  of  Worcester  County,  Mass., 
and  the  lamented  Col.  F.  W.  Rotch, 
of  Otsego  County,  in  our  own  State. 

Rabbits  do  not  require  expen¬ 
sive  houses  or  yards,  but  may  be 
bred  in  health  and  to  excellent  ad¬ 
vantage,  in  the  simplest  kinds  of 
boxes  and  hutches.  It  is  best  usu¬ 
ally  to  have  a  pen,  with  a  roof  over 
the  whole.  A  part  of  an  open  shed 
is  a  favorable  plaee,  and  this  should  be  laid 
with  boards  or  paved  with  bricks  or  stones, 
to  prevent  their  burrowing  out  and  doing  mis¬ 
chief  in  the  garden.  Ambitious  to  imitate  nature 
so  far  as  possible  in  accommodating  our  pets,  we 
made  a  contrivance  which  is  described  and 


figured  because  we  had  so  good  success  with  it. 

First  a  pit  fully  3  feet  deep  was  dug,  and 
a  box  (A,  fig.  2)  set  in  it,  open  at  the  top  and  at 
one  end.  The  box  was  about  3  feet  long,  18 
inches  wide,  and  of  the  same  hight.  A  board 
passage  (B,)  hf^ving  a  bottom  and  sides  only, 
was  then  made  from  the  open  end  of  the  box 
up  to  the  top  of  the  ground.  The  whole  was 
then  loosely  filled  with  soft  sandy  soil,  with  a 
few  stones  as  heavy  as  the  rabbits  could  move. 


Then  we  nailed  barrel  staves  {D,  D,)  over 
the  box  and  the  passage,  and  scattering  some 
shavings  on  the  staves,  filled  up  the  pit  with 
earth — not,  however,  before  we  had  driven  bar¬ 
rel  staves  (G*,  G,)  in  a  row  all  around  the  box  and 
passage-way,  coming  up  to  the  surface  and 
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meeting  the  pavgment.  Our  reasoning  was, 
that  when  the  doe  had  dug  out  her  nest  in  the 
box,  (which  we  were  sure  she  would  do  if  we 
started  the  hole  a  little  for  her,)  then  it  should 
have  tlie  natural  ventilation  of  tlie  open  eartli, 
and  not  have  a  close  box  cover,  and  close  pave- 
inent  over  it ;  and  yet  the  loose  earth  above  the 
box  should  be  so  enclosed  that  other  rabbits 
could  not  dig  down  and  work  galleries  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  pen.  The  does  would  dig  out 
their  burrows  in  these  boxes  just  as  contentedly 
as  if  they  were  at  work  in  the  open  ground, 
and  wlien  one  began  to  make  her  nest  before 
bringing  forth  her  young,  we  would  turn  a 
box,  witli  no  bottom  and  a  slatted  top,  over  the 
mouth  of  the  hole.  In  this  box  the  feed  was 
placed,  and  hay  and  straw  for  the  nest.  Thus 
the  doe  was  left  entirely  to  herself  and  her 
family,  and  could  not  well  be  interfered  with  by 
curious  persons,  or  even  by  the  owner  himself. 
\Yhen  the  young  ones  are  old  enough  to  be  tak¬ 
en  from  the  mother  (say  4  or  5  weeks  old,)  they 
should  be  removed — certainly  in  time  for  the 
next  family,  wliich  may  come  in  5  or  C  weeks. 

Such  a  sunken  box  or  burrow  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  successful  breeding  of  rabbits ;  but 
with  a  few  boxes  like  fig.  2,  and  good  care,  suc¬ 
cess  is  quite  certain.  This  box  is  of  about  the 
same  size  as  the  buried  one  in  fig.  1,  viz  :  li  x 
li  x3  feet.  One  end  is  of  stiff  fixed  wire  rods, 
one  rod  being  inserted  close  to  the  Avood  on 
each  side,  to  prevent  gnawing.  Tliere  is  a  par¬ 
tition  across  tlie  middle  of  the  box,  with  a  cor¬ 
ner  cut  out  for  a  door,  and  there  should  be  an 
outside  door  as  shown.  The  top  lifts  off,  or  is 
hinged  and  locked  down.  This  box  may  easily 
-be  cleaned  out,  and  is  big  enough  for  a  pair 
of  young  rabbits,  or  one  breeding  doe. 

Young  rabbit  breeders  should  remember  not 
to  let  bucks  and  does  run  together,  after  they 
are  5  or  6  months  old ;  not  to  feed  too  much 
green  food,  nor  any  rvet  food,  but  to  give  plenty 
of  hay,  with  some  oats,  barley,  or  other  small 
grain,  in  connection  with  green  food,  clover, 
grass,  young  lettuce,  cabbages,  roots,  etc.  Cel¬ 
ery  leaves  are  good  occasionally,  and  so  are 
any  other  sweet  herbs  they  will  eat.  They 
need  no  Avater,  and  are  usually  better  without 
it,  if  they  have  some  green  food  daily.  We 
liave  kept  rabbits  all  Avinter  on  nothing  but  hay, 
Avith  no  water,  and  they  did  finely.  A  doe,  6 
or  8  months  old,  should  be  left  one  day  with  a 
buck,  and  she  Avill  probably  have  young  ones 
31  days  after.  Old  bucks  are  very  apt  to  kill 
the  young  if  they  can,  and  tAvo  bucks  will  gen¬ 
erally  figlit  and  often  kill  one  another. 


How  to  set  a  Bar  Post. 


“  Any  fool  can  do  that,”  said  neighbor  Tuck¬ 
er,  as  I  got  the  liole  dug  out  to  plant  mine  for 
the  fifth  time.  “  Just  chuck  your  post  into  that 
’ere  hole,  and  pound  the  dirt  in  well,  and  itAvill 
stay  till  it  rots.  Dirt  packs  a  great  deal  solider 
than  stone,”  said  Tucker  by  Avay  of  a  clincher. 

“Not  so  fast,  neighbor  Tucker,”  said  I.  “There 
is  gumption  needed  in  setting  a  bar  post  as 
much  as  in  setting  a  hen.  I  used  to  do  it  in 
your  Avay  until  I  found  out  a  better.  You  see 
if  you  pack  the  dirt  in  solid  there  is  no  chance 
for  the  Avater  to  run  off  quick,  and  the  soundest 
AA’ood  will  rot  off  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  a  very  short  time.  I  haA-e  had  ’em 
spoiled  in  three  years  so  that  I  had  to  put  in 
the  other  end.  That  bar  post  has  been  in  ser¬ 
vice  at  least  35  years,  and  if  you  examine  the 
Avood,  you  will  see  it  is  about  as  sound  where 
it  has  been  under  ground  as  it  is  above, 


“I  dig  a  good  sized  hole  to  begin  with,  and  then 
put  in  a  good  sound  post  of  chestnut  or  white 
oak  stripped  of  tlie  bark.  The  butt  should  be 
at  least  eighteen  inches  below  the  loAver  hole  in 
order  to  hold  Avell.  I  pack  in  around  tlie  post 
stones  of  any  convenient  size,  and  pomid  them 
in  sung  Avith  a  croAvbar.  This  leaves  room  for 
the  air  to  circulate  all  round  the  bottom  part  of 
the  post,  and  it  is  kept  about  as  dry  as  if  it  Avere 
above  ground.  A  post  set  in  this  way  is  good 
for  an  ordinarj’’  life  time.  I  liave  some  posts  of 
forty  years  standing,  and  they  are  good  yet. 
The  frost  of  course  will  move  the  stones,  and 
they  Avill  need  resetting  occasionally,  but  no 
oftener  than  those  packed  in  dirt.” 

“  Hoav  much,  do  you  suppose,  you  have  saved 
by  that  operation,”  asked  Tucker  with  a  sneer. 

“No  contemptible  sum,”  said  I,  “as  you  can 
easily  calculate.  Bar  posts  set  in  dirt  will  last 
say  five  years ;  in  stone  forty.  If  they  are  worth 
2  dollars  a  pair  I  save  seven  pairs  in  forty  years, 
or  fourteen  dollars,  not  counting  the  interest  for 
every  bar  Avay.  I  have  forty  on  my  farm,  quite 
too  many  I  admit,  but  that  makes  a  saving  of 
$560,  Avhich  is  Avorth  looking  at.” 

It  is  by  attention  to  small  things  that  the 
farmer  makes  his  money  and  his  fortune.  A 
penny  saved  is  as  good  as  a  penny  earned. 

Connecticut. 


More  About  Wild  Oats. 


In  February  last,  we  published  an  account 
from  a  correspondent  in  Wisconsin,  of  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  the  Wild  Oat  (Avena  fatua),  in  his 
vicinity.  The  Avriter  gave  an  account  of  its 
supposed  occurrence  by  a  degeneration  of  the 
cultivated  oat.  This  statement  lias  brought  out 
several  letters  in  reference  to  the  oat.  Mr.  G.  C. 
Hill,  of  Fond  duLac  Co.,  Wis.,  says  that  he  has 
knoAvn  the  oat  for  ten  years,  doubts  its  being  a 
degenerate  cultivated  grain,  but  thinks  the  seeds 
Avere  probably  introduced  from  California,  with 
seed  wheat.  He  says :  “  Wild  oats  are  a  great 
pest  in  a  Avheat  growing  countr}'.  They  are 
hard  to  eradicate  by  tilling,  because  only  those 
seeds  that  are  near  the  surface  Avill  vegetate, 
while  those  ploAved  under  deep  will  produce  a 
crop  in  after  years.  My  plan  is  to  seed  down 
and  mow  or  pasture.” . . .  .F.  V.  Morrison,  of  Uls¬ 
ter  Co.,  N.  Y.,  states  that  a  few  years  ago,  in 
Brown  Co.,  Wis.,  the  wild  oat  “would  over-run 
and  nearly  destroy  cultivated  oats  and  spring 
Avheat.”  On  the  other  hand,  James  Cass,  of 
Sacramento  Co.,  Cal.,  wonders  that  we  consider 
the  appearance  of  the  wild  oat  in  Wisconsin,  as 
something  to  be  regretted.  He  says :  “  If  I  Avere 
in  Wisconsin,  and  knew  as  much  about  the  wild 
oat  as  I  do  now,  I  should  be  delighted  with 
its  appearance.”....  “In  curing  it  for  hay,  it 
must  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  top  seeds  are  turn¬ 
ing,  and  put  into  cock  as  soon  as  you  can  give 
a  handful  a  Avring  and  not  produce  sap,  and  it 
should  not  have  more  than  one  dcAA',  by  any 
means,  as  tlie  least  dampness  sets  the  seeds  to 
craAvling  out.  As  a  liay,  it  is  unsurpassed  in 
tliis  State,  and  brings  the  highest  price  in  our 
markets.  I  cut  from  40  to  75  tons  3'early. . . .” 
Tliese  statements  shoAV  how  ditfercntly  the  same 
plant  is  regarded  in  Avidely  dissimilar  climates. 
In  reconciling  them,  it  should  be  recollected 
that  there  are  but  fcAV  portions  of  California  in 
Avhich  our  most  valued  meadow  gras.ses  will 
succeed.  The  Avild  oat  is  the  best  grass  that 
grows  there.  Witli  regard  to  the  alleged  identity 
of  the  Avild  and  the  culti\’-ated  oat,  the  principal 
proof  lies  in  the  experiments  of  Prof.  Buck- 
man,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Col¬ 


lege,  England.  He,  by  planting  and  selecting 
those  specimens  that  showed  a  pendency  to 
lose  their  Avild  character,  and  continuing  this 
for  several  3’ears,  succeeded  in  producing  a 
plump  grain,  destitute  of  hairs,  and  having  the 
general  characters  of  the  variety  of  oats  knoAvn 
as  W'iiite  Tartarian.  A  portion  of  the  original 
bed  Avas  continued  by  allowing  the  plants  to 
seed  the  ground  in  the  natural  Ava3%  Avhile  the 
selected  seed  Avas  kept  out  of  the  ground  until 
spring.  Prof  B.  has  made  man3'  interesting 
experiments  in  “ennobling,”  or  improving  plants 
from  their  Avild  state,  and  attributes  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  keeping  the  seed  out  of  the 
ground  from  the  time  it  matures  until  tlio  time 
for  soAviug.  This  is  one  of  the  conditions  in 
which  most  cultivated  plants  difler  from  wild 
ones,  of  which  the  seed  falls  at  maturity,  and 
generally  lies  all  Avinter  in  the  earth. 


How  the  English  destroy  the  Hop  Aphis. 

The  hop  crop  of  this  country  has  been  greatly 
damaged  in  many  sections — almost  destroyed, 
for  three  years  part  by  the  liop-louse  or  Aphis. 

These  little  insects  multipl3'  so  as  to  be  par- 
ticular]3’-  observable  during  tlie  month  of  JUI3', 
and  soon  cover  the  entire  vine  Avith  mildew-like 
green  masses  of  life,  sucking  its  juices,  and  de¬ 
stroying  the  crop.  Some  patents  have  been 
issued  for  preventing  this  destruction,  but  we 
are  not  familiar  Avith  the  means  employed. 
There  are  a  number  of  substances,  Avhich,  if 
they  can  bo  applied,  Avill  kill  Aphides  and  not 
harm  the  plants  upon  Avhich  they  live.  Tobacco 
smoke,  and  tobacco  water  are  botli  used  in  green¬ 
houses  upon  tender  plants  Avith  success. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Collins  of  Rochester,  the  inventor 
of  the  horizontal  hop  yard  plan,  which  has  been 
described  in  this  Journal,  and  in  our  hop  book, 
spent  last  summer  abroad  looking  into  the 
modes  of  hop  culture.  He  Avrites  us,  that  the 
English  hop  groAAmrs  use  almost  universally  one 
or  the  other  of  the  folloAving  Avashes : 

1.  A  mixture  of  strong  soap  suds,  to  Avhich 
salt  and  saltpeter  are  added,  so  that  a  brine  is 
made  about  half  as  strong  as  common  beef- 
prickle,  and  to  this  one  pound  of  copperas  to 
five  gallons  of  liquor  is  added,  dissolved  in 
Avarm  water. 

2.  Tobacco  AAmter  made  about  as  strong  as 
for  sheep  dipping;  that  is,  a  strong  decoction 
made  by  boiling  a  pound  of  tobacco  in  a  gallon 
of  Avater.  Tlie  stems  and  refuse  parts  of  the 
leaf  are  usually  employed. 

Mr.  Collins  says:  “Tliey  raise  hops  in  Eng¬ 
land  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  we  do  in  this 
countr3’.  Gardens  of  50  to  100  acres  are  quite 
common,  and  200  to  300  in  one  plantation  arc 
occasionally  seen.  They  are  strictly  watched, 
and  as  soon  as  tlie  vermin  begin  to  appear  on 
the  vines  (or  bines  as  they  are  called  there),  they 
go  through  between  the  rows  Avith  a  machine, 
like  a  little  fire  engine,  cariying  a  tank  contain¬ 
ing  tlie  liquid  and  a  force  pump.  Tliere  is  a 
hose  Avith  a  sprinkling  nozzle  attached,  b3’ 
which  tlie  liquid  is  throAvn  in  fine  but  strong 
jets  to  the  tops  of  the  higliest  poles,  in  such  a 
wa3''  as  to  strike  the  leaves  upon  the  under  sides 
where  the  lice  for  the  most  part  collect.  We 
can  easily  apply  the  preparation  to  our  smaller 
3nxrds  with  tliegrccn-liouse  syringe  or  the  garden 
engine,  especially,  if  the  economical  system  of 
training  on  short  stakes  and  tAvine  be  employed. 
Tills  brings  all  the  vines  witliin  7  feet  of  the 
ground,  and  so  Avithin  reach.  This  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  horizontal  system  perhaps  not 
heretofore  appreciated,  and  it  will  be  still  more 
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valued  should  the  mold  or  mildew  appear 
here.  In  England  this  disease  causes  a  thicken¬ 
ing  of  the  parts  affected,  the  stems  and  leaves, 
and  attacking  the  burs  or  immature  hops,  stops 
their  development.  To  prevent  this,  they  dust 
on  sulphur  with  a  machine  for  the  purpose. 

Tlie  hop  crop  is  the  most  paying  crop,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  taking  any  ten  years  to¬ 
gether  for  40  years  past.  In  this  country  its 
culture  is  rapidly  increasing.  We  have  now 
about  16,000  acres  devoted  to  hops;  England  has 
50,000,  Austria  150,000.  Our  hops  are  nearly 
30  per  cent,  stronger  than  those  grown  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  fully  equal  to  the  Belgian  hops. 

- -  I  II  — »  m  - 

Peat  and  its  Uses.  * 


The  great  war  from  which  this  Nation  recent¬ 
ly  emerged  with  all  its  woes  and  terrible  suf¬ 
fering,  financial  crises,  and  political  overturn¬ 
ing,  not  only  worked  great  changes  in  the 
domain  of  State  craft,  but  it  also  inaugurated 
equally  startling  movements  in  the  economies 
and  industries  of  the  country.  Among  all  the 
various  subjects  that  have  claimed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public,  and  appealed  to  capital  for 
development,  which  we  may  regard  as  directly 
or  indirectly  the  fruit  of  the  war,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  peat  resources  is  prominent.  The 
rage  for  speculation  in  stocks  and  gold  having 
most  wickedly  extended  to  the  necessities  of 
life,  bread-stuffs,  meats,  coal,  etc.,  the  stores  of 
fuel  in  our  immense  deposits  of  muck  and  peat, 
naturally  attract  the  attention  of  enterprising 
men.  Thej’-  find  a  material,  differing  greatly  in 
quality  and  in  accessibility,  but  existing  almost 
everywhere  in  the  country ;  but  they  find  also 
many  not  unexpected  difficulties  in  the  wa}^  of  its 
rapid  or  general  introduction  as  fuel.  Though 
many  kinds  burn  well,  simply  cut  and  dried, 
yet  the  smoke  is  disagreeable  and  a  strong  pre¬ 
judice  exists  against  it  among  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  more  convenient  fuels — 
wood,  coal,  coke,  etc.  In  other  countries  much 
thought  and  labor  have  been  expended  upon 
peat  to  bring  it  into  compact  and  convenient 
forms,  but  tlie  American  way  is,  not  to  follow, 
but  rather  to  strike  out  new  paths ;  so  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  men  has  been  taxed  to  dry  and  press 
peat  into  the  driest  and  densest  masses  possible, 
and  of  convenient  size,  so  that  it  ma}^  be  used 
like  coal.  The  results,  satisfactory  as  they  are 
in  many  particuiai’s,  are  not  yet  proved  to  be 
thoroughl}"  economical.  The  condensed  peat  is 
excellent  fuel,  but  the  pressing  machinery  is  ex¬ 
pensive,  the  manipulation  and  drying  is  costly, 
and  the  new  fuel  must  yet  find  a  market. — The 
work  of  Professor  Johnson,  the  title  of  which 
we  use  as  a  heading  to  this  article,  is  very  full 
upon  the  most  succe^ful  methods  of  prepara¬ 
tion  of  peat  fuel  in  use  both  in  Europe  and  in 
this  country,  describing  them,  illustrating  the 
machines,  and  giving  the  economical  results,  in 
a  way  to  enable  us  to  compare  the  expenses 
of  doing  the  work  here  with  those  abroad. 

It  is  not  alone  in  the  furnace  that  the  uses  of 
peat,  etc.,  are  discussed  in  this  valuable  work ; 
for  to  the  farmer  the  subject  has  an  especial 
interest  and  value.  This  we  have  often  con¬ 
sidered  in  these  columns,  but  it  is  a  matter  al¬ 
ways  important,  and  upon  which  every  new 
fact  should  be  sought  and  applied.  A  consider- 
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able  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  its  employment  in  agriculture,  em¬ 
bodying  the  results  of  a  very  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  peats  and  mucks  of  Connecticut, 
made  by  the  author  some  years  since,  in  which 
many  of  the  best  fiirmers  of  tv.at  State  co¬ 
operated  with  him  in  the  investigation  so  far  at 
least  as  to  furnish  many  samples  for  analysis, 
and  to  describe  minutely  their  ways  of  making 
composts,  and  the  effects  of  the  manures  thus 
made,  upon  various  crops.  Whether  therefore 
we  regard  the  book  from  a  purely  scientific 
stand  point,  or  with  relation  to  its  bearing  upon 
mechanical  and  domestic  economies,  or  upon 
the  most  important  of  all  industries,  agriculture, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  recently 
issued  from  the  American  press. 

—  I  — - - 

Chicken  Medicine.— Charcoal. 

Under  this  general  title  we  continue  a  subject 
discussed  on  page  252  (July,)  and  include  here 
a  statement  of  a  Springfield,  Ill.  correspondent, 
about  the  wonderful  effects  of  charcoal  upon 
a  diseased  and  dying  lot  of  turkeys,  prefacing 
his  letter,  however,  with  a  word  or  two  about 
charcoal  as  a  preventive  of,  and  a  remedy  for 
disease  in  almost  all  our  domestic  animals,  and 
not  less  in  man.  The  most  convenient  form  in 
which  to  administer  it,  is  as  the  “prepared 
charcoal”  of  the  drug  shops.  This  is  simply 
soft  wood  charcoal,  which,  being  thoroughly 
and  carefully  burnt,  is  finely  pulverized.  It  is 
the  best  cure  we  know  for  bad  breath,  indiges¬ 
tion,  ulcers,  etc.  It  may  be  given  internally 
mixed  with  food,  or  clear,  as  the  bird  or  animal 
prefers,  and  we  know  of  no  need  of  caution 
against  excessive  doses.  It  is  conveniently 
made  by  covering  soft  wood  embers  with  ashes, 
and  when  the  heap  has  done  smoking,  and  is 
a  mass  of  live  coals,  open  it  and  sprinkle 
water  upon  the  mass.  The  coals,  and  if  some 
of  the  ashes  are  attached  it  is  just  as  well,  may 
then  be  powdered  to  fine  dust.  “  J.  S.  D’s”  ex¬ 
perience  is  as  follows :  — 

“I  have  thought  that  some  of  my  ‘dearly 
bought’  experience,  if  communicated  through 
5mur  columns,  would  be  instructive  to  many  of 
your  readers.  In  1847  I  took  up  my  residence 
in  a  small  county  town  in  that  portion  of  South¬ 
ern  Illinois,  named  ‘Egypt,’  (probabljM)j*  unsuc¬ 
cessful  speculators — perhaps  from  its  great  fer¬ 
tility  and  mild  climate,  but  more  likely  from 
the  supposed  ignorance  and  mental  darkness  of 
its  population.)  We  were  seventy-five  miles 
from  St.  Louis,  the  roads  to  which  city,  although 
excellent  in  summer,  were  during  the  open,  con¬ 
stantly  freezing-and-thawing  winters  almost  an¬ 
nually  impassable  to  wagons.  I  kept  a  country 
store,  and  one  day  in  January,  a  customer 
drove  up  to  my  door,  with  about  one  hundred 
turkies.  A  sudden  thaw,  accompanied  by  rain, 
had  set  in,  and  any  further  traveling  was  im¬ 
possible.  He  wanted  me  to  take  the  whole 
load  for  31  cents  each,  and  I  finally  reluctantly 
yielded.  The  turkies  were  turned  into  a  good- 
sized  lot,  in  which  was  a  house  for  shelter,  and 
abundance  of  gravel,  sand,  water,  and  corn, 
costing  only  15  cents  a  bushel,  to  feed  them. 

One  would  suppose  this  to  be  a  very  paradise 
for  turkies,  but  it  was  soon  found  to  be  their 
grave-yard.  Notwithstanding  our  care  and 
abundant  food,  they  drooped,  sickened,  and 
commenced  dying.  We  changed  their  food, 
gave  them  oats,  corn  meal,  fresh  meat,  procured 
fresh  gravel,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  the  sickness 
and  mortality  increased  and  continued.  It  was 
clear  that  they  had  contracted  some  disease 


while  cooped  on  the  wagon,  and  that  four  or 
five  weeks  freedom,  and  abundant  and  pure  food 
appeared  to  only  aggravate  it.  What  was  to  be 
done?  Everything  had  been  tried  within  our 
knowledge.  Old  ladies,  familiar  with  ‘  Turkey,’ 
were  solemnly  consulted,  but  their  nostrums 
and  opinions  were  as  useless  and  valueless  as 
our  own  experiments,  when,  accidentally,  the 
remedy  presented  itself.  There  was  a  smoke¬ 
house  in  the  j'ard  in  which  the  turkies  were 
confined ;  the  fire,  made  in  a  pit  extending  the 
the  length  of  the  house,  was  extinguished  with 
water  every  night.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
charcoal  was  there  made,  which  was  cleaned 
out  every  morning.  The  first  thrown  out  into 
the  3'ard  brought  the  turkies  ;  they  eat  every 
piece  of  it  and  continued  to  eat  it  daily  for 
three  weeks — the  time  consumed  in  smoking. 
Then  an  English  poultry  butcher,  who  was  on 
the  ‘tramp,’  butchered  and  dressed  them,  plac¬ 
ing  the  livers  under  one  wing,  and  the  gizzards 
under  the  other,  ran  two  handsome  skewers 
through  each  of  them,  and  decorated  them 
with  ornamental  white  and  colored  paper. 
They  were  pronounced  the  finest  lot  of  turkies 
ever  seen  in  St.  Louis’  market.” 


Gas  Tar  for  Posts. 


A  correspondent  says:  “The  complaint  is 
sometimes  made  that  gas  tar  does  not  prevent 
rot  in  posts.  Whenever  it  fails  to  do  this,  it  is 
probably  because  the  posts  were  gi-een  when  it 
was  applied.  Of  course,  when  the}'  afterward 
became  season-cracked,  the  moisture  entered 
the  cracks  and  deca}'  went  on  rapidlj'.  The 
onlj'  way  is  to  use  seasoned  posts.  The  tar  is 
generally  applied  with  a  coarse  brush.  Expe¬ 
rience  is  now  showing  that  the  best  of  all  ways 
is  to  heat  the  tar  in  a  deep  vessel,  and  when  it 
is  boiling,  set  in  the  lower  ends  of  a  few  posts 
at  a  time,  keeping  them  in  about  half  an  hour, 
so  that  the  tar  will  fairly  boil  into  the  pores  of 
the  post.  This  requires  time  and  patience,  but 
it  is  worth  the  while,  because  posts  so  treated 
will  last  half  a  century.  The  gas  tar  coating 
should  extend  up  a  few  inches  higher  than  the 
surface  of  the  ground.”  It  is  settled  also  that 
if  the  freshly  tarred  posts  be  covered  with  sand 
or  sand}'  soil,  the  highest  good  effect  is  secured. 
The  experiments  detailed  in  the  March  Agricul¬ 
turist^  page  94,  showed  the  best  result  from 
applying  hot  gas  tar  with  sand  twice,  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  three  days. 

- -  ■  .Wn-  - -  » 

Horse  Carts,  or  Wagons? 

Where  the  roads  are  smooth  and  level,  and 
where  but  little  field  work  is  to  be  done,  the 
horse  cart  is  endurable,  if  made  light  and 
handy.  -But  as  a  general  rule,  they  are  the  most 
cruel  machines  ever  made  for  horse-fiesh.  For 
farm-work,  they  must  needs  be  made  strong  and 
heavy.  The  requisite  harness  weighs  from  forty 
to  fifty  pounds.  When  the  cart  moves  on  level 
ground,  it  bears  heavily  on  the  horse’s  back  ; 
when  on  a  descent,  it  is  still  worse;  if  toiling 
up  hill,  it  pulls  upward  on  the  belly;  if  one 
wheel  falls  into  a  rut,  it  whirls  the  thills  sudden¬ 
ly  to  one  side,  and  tends  to  upset  the  horse,  and 
at  best  strains  him.  The  unwieldiness  of  a  cart 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  a  horse  trot  in  one.  Not  so,  however, 
with  a  four-wheeled  wagon.  We  advise  our 
readers  not  to  invest  in  horse-carts,  without 
thinking  the  ma'tter  over  carefully.  There  are 
many  handy  dumping  wagons  made  now-a-days. 
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Stacking  Hay  or  Grain. 


Tlie  use  of  the  horse  fork  in  unloading  hay 
and  grain  is  all  but  universal  nowadays,  but 
there  has  always  been  a  difficulty  in  using  it 
for  stacking,  so  much  apparatus  u'as  required. 
The  use  of  a  simiile  pair  of  shears  has  been 
recommended,  and  we  have  suggested  it  to  our 
readers.  A  correspondent  sends  us  a  sketch, 
from  which  we  make  the  accompanying  engrav¬ 
ing,  tc  illustrate  his  way  of  accomplishing  the 
end  cheaply  and  easily.  He  selects  two  strong 
pc.es,  so  long  that  when  bolted  together  at  the 
tops,  the  pulley  suspended  between  them  will  be 
about  24  feet  from  the  earth.  This  jiulley 
block  is  hooked  on  to  an  eye  bent  in  an  iron  rod, 
which  is  shaped  as  in  the  enlarged  part  of  the 
figure,  and  sprung  over  the  bolt.  Another  block 
is  attached  to  the  foot  of  one  of  the  legs  of  the 
shears,  a  pin  being  run  through  it.  The  engrav¬ 
ing  shows  how  the  rope  is  rove  through  these 
blocks,  and  how  the  horse  is  attached.  If  the 
ground  is  hard,  the  end  of  the  pole  against  which 
the  horse  draws  is  secured  from  slipiung,  by 
driving  stakes  into  the  ground.  The  shears  are 
held  in  place  aud  given  any  desirable  amount  of 
play  back  and  foi’th,  at  the  top,  by  two  guy  ropes. 
The  load  is  driven  quite  close  to  the  shears  at 
one  side,  and  when  a  forkful  is  raised  and  swung 
over  the  stack,  the  shears  incline  that  way,  be¬ 
ing  allowed  to  do  so  by  the  slackness  of  the 
guy-rope  that  passes  over  the  load.  This  plan 
seems  feasible,  and  has  the  merit  of  simplicity. 


About  Farm  and  Orchard  Ladders. 


Our  correspondent,  Gilbert  J.  Greene,  of 
Hudson,  who  has  given  us  so  many  practical 
hints,  offers  some  upon  ladders,  which,  in  the 
main,  strike  us  as  excellent.  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  patent  ladders  made  very  light  and’  strong, 
of  white  pine  or  white-wood,  some  of  which 
we  have  used  with  great  satisfaction  ;  but  these 
are  not  within  the  convenient  reach  ..f  all,  and 
besides,  it  is  always  better  to  use  one’s  spare 
hours  in  making  such  things,  rather  ihan  one’s 
spare  change  in  buying  them.  Mr.  G.  says: — 
“Tlie  ladders  in  use  about  the  farm  are  often 
heavy,  clumsy'  affairs,  often  requiring  the  strength 
of  two  men  to  carry  or  put  them  in  position. 
Soft  wood  will  make  a  stiffer  ladder  than  hard¬ 
wood,  one  more  easily  made  and  handled,  and 
less  liable  to  be  broken  if  thrown  down.  A  lad¬ 
der  with  the  sides  of  l’|i  inch  pine,  2^|4  inches 
at  the  bottom,  and  2  inches  at  the  top,  and  18 
feet  long,  with  oak  rounds  about  21  inches  long 
qt  the  bottom  and  15  at  the  top,  will  weigh  only 


about  28  pounds.  It  can  be  readily  handled  by 
a  boy,  and  will  sustain  a  weight  of  200  lbs., 
placed  at  any  angle.  Second-growth  basswood 
is  the  best  timber  to  make  ladders  of,  because  it 
is  the  stiffest  light  timber  grown  in  this  country. 
A  ladder,  26  feet  long,  3  inches  at  the  bottom 
and  2  at  the  top,  and  1  inch  thick,  will  w'eigh 
about  32  pounds,  and  will  sustain  a  weight  of 
150  pounds  placed  in  the  centre,  the  ladder  lying 
in  a  horizontal  position,  and  sustained  only  at 
the  ends;  (of  course,  it  will  sustain  a  heavier 
weight  if  set  in  any  other  position.)  The  rounds 
of  a  ladder  (to  tise  a  contradiction  of  terms) 
should  be  flat,  1®|4  inches  wide,  and  ^|e  inch 
thick,  and  the  mortise  ^Is  inch  wide.  About 
every  fourth  I'ound  should  have  a  dovetail,  made 
upon  the  upper  side  of  the  tenon,  the  mortise  cut 
to  fit  it,  and  a  wedge  driven  in  beside  the  tenon 
to  fasten  it.  In  this  way  the  ladder  is  securely 
fastened  together,  and  the  outside  is  smooth. 

A  ladder  should  not  be  left  exposed  to  the 
weather,  but  sliould  be  well  painted,  and  placed 
muler  shelter  when  not  in  use.  Fig.  1  represents 
a  light  ladder,  from  10  to  13  feet  in  length,  to  be 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  3. 


used  about  the  fruit  garden  or  orchard,  tvhere  a 
longer  ladder  is  not  necessaiy,  or  might  injure 
the  trees.  A  brace,  B,  is  hinged  to  the  upper 
part,  and  can  be  so  placed  as  to  give  the  ladder 
any  desired  angle;  a  single  brace  is  much  better 
than  a  double  one,  because  it  is  more  easily  con¬ 
structed  and  handled,  and  tlie  ladder  will  stand 
square  on  any  uneven  surface.  Such  a  ladder, 
12  feet  long,  of  pine  or  basswood,  weighs  about 
23  pounds.  [We  very  much  prefer  two  inde¬ 
pendent  braces,  instead  of  one.  They  must  each 
swing  free,  and  be  firmly  hinged  upon  the  upper 
round  or  near  the  top  of  the  ladder,  as  shown  in 
fig.  1.  Two  independent  braces  will  hold  a  lad¬ 


der  very  firmly,  but  if  they  are  united  by  a  stiff 
cross-brace,  they  are  much  less  secure.  Ed.] 
Fig.  2  is  an  extension  ladder,  which  possesses 
some  merit.  It  is  composed  of  two  ladders,  so 


arranged  that  one  can  be  drawn  above  the  oth¬ 
er  to  any  desired  height.  The  ladders  can  be 
of  any  length;  they  should  be  of  i/ie  same 


width  at  each  end.  They  are  held  together  by  a 
strap  of  flat  iron,  as  A,  fastened  upon  the  top 
of  the  first  ladder  and  on  the  bottom  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  ;  they  should  be  loose-enough  to  admit  of 
their  sliding  freely  upon  each  other.  The  sec¬ 
ond  round  in  the  lower  ladder  is  turned  with 
shoulders,  this  passes  through  the  sides  of  the 
ladder,  with  a  small  crank  upon  one  end.  A 
rope,  twice  the  length  of  the  ladder,  is  attached 
to  this  round,  which  passes  u|)  on  the  back  side 
of  the  ladder.  A  small  iron  pulley  is  attached  to 
the  top  round,  and  thence  the  rope  passes  down 
the  front  to  the  bottom  round  of  the  second  or 
upper  ladder;  turning  the  crank  to  wind  up 
this  rope  draws  the  second  ladder  above  the 
first  to  any  height.  The  ends,  however, 
should  alwa3's  be  allowed  to  lap  upon  each 
other,  at  least  twelve  to  twenty  inches.  The  top 
ladder  is  kept  at  any  desired  height,  by  fastening 
a  hook,  as  B,  fig.  2,  to  the  bottom  round  of  the 
second  ladder,  and  hooked  on  any  round  it 
will  reach  in  the  first  ladder.  The  iron  straps, 
holding  them  together,  should  be  fastened  with 
screws,  so  that  the  ladders  can  be  taken  apart 
and  used  separately  if  desired.  With  this  de¬ 
sign  in  view,  it  would  be  a  good  ide.a,  perhaps, 
to  have  the  ladders  of  different  lengths.”  The 
construction  of  figures  3  and  4  is  readily  seen. 


Hints  About  Hen  Roosts. 

In  the  treatment  of  our  domestic  animals, 
there  is  no  guide  so  reliable  as  nature.  If  we 
keep  our  eyes  open  and  observe  the  habits  and 
inclinations  of  our  dumb  dependents,  we  Avill 
gain  insights  into  their  natures  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  do  much  for  their  health  and  comfort. 
The  following  hints  about  hen  roosts  illustrate 
and  suggest  this  idea.  “  X,”  of  Greeu  Bay, 
Wisconsin,  sends  the  following  communication 
to  the  American  Agriculturist : — “  In  some  of 
the  more  northern  latitudes,  where  the  mercury 
fiills  to  zero,  and  below,  it  is  difficult  to  pre¬ 
serve  poullry  from  freezing  their  feet,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  if  my  experience  in  preventing  it 
will  be  of  any  value  to  others.  If  jmu  will  ob¬ 
serve  the  habits  of  poultry  during  the  j'ear, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  in  warm  weather  they 
prefer  to  roost  on  poles,  the  edges  of  fences, 
boards,  etc. ;  while  in  cold  weather  the}’  seek 
out  flat  places,  where  their  toes  may  be  kept  up 
among  the  feathers.  The  favorite  place  which 
my  fowls  found  in  the  winter,  was  the  top  of  an 
unfinished  harness  room,  where  they  found  the 
flat  surface  of  a  2x4  scantling,  Avith  its  broad¬ 
est  side  up.  In  the  summer,  they  go  back  to 
the  roosting  poles,  Avhich  are  probably  cooler, 
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I  have  devised  a  plan  to  accommodate  them 
Winter  and  summer,  which  I  have  tried  to  make 
plain  by  the  accompanying  rude  sketches. 
Scantlings,  2x4,  are  made  into  oval  shape,  as 


HEN  BOOSTS'. 

shown  enlarged,  with  a  pin  in  each  end,  so  that 
they  will  turn  on  the  supports.  A  number  of 
them  are  then  fitted  in  inclined  supports,  as  is 
shown,  and  can  be  adjusted  with  their  broadest 
or  narrowest  surfaces  uppei'most.  In  this  way 
the  careful  and  humane  poultry  keeper  may  give 
his  fowls,  w’ithout  trouble,  such  roosts  as  they 
prefer  through  the  varying  seasons,  and  secure 
them  against  frozen  feet  in  the  severest  weather. 

The  plan  of  inclined  supports  for  the  roosts 
seems  to  be  the  most  economical  as  regards 
room.  Each  row  of  fowls  is  a  little  behind  and 
a  little  above  tlie  one  in  front,  and  they  are 
out  of  the  way  of  each  other.  The  past  is  the 
first  winter  during  which  my  fowls  have  not 
frozen  their  feet  more  or  less,  though  the 
mercury  has  been  as  low  as  28®  below  zero,” 

Feeding  Boxes  for  Chickens. 

Authorities  disagree  somewhat  about  the  de¬ 
sirableness  of  feeding  boxes  for  chickens,  but  it 
is  often  a  matter  of  convenience  when  fowls  are 
confined  in  close  quarters.  It  makes  fowls  lazy 
when  they  are  wanted  to  forage  for  their  own 
food  and  pursue  insects,  if  they  have  all  that 
they  Want  to  eat  at  home.  We  give  drawings 
of  two  styles  of  feeding  boxes,  which  are  very 
easy  to  make,  and  very  good.  Take  any  small 
box,  such  as  a  candle  or  soap  box,  knock  it  to 
pieces  carefully,  and  put  it  togethei;  again  after 
cutting  the  pieces  where  necessary,  and  prepar¬ 
ing  other  pieces  for  the  bottom,  or  for  the  slant¬ 
ing  pieces  as  may  be  needed.  Fig.  1  shows  a 
sectional  view  of  one  form,  in  which  the  food 
is  exposed  on  the  outside  of  the  box;  and  this 
is  the  best  form  for  indoor  use.  In  this  ar¬ 
rangement  there  is  provided  a  slanting  false 
bottom  coming  to  the  bottom  about  an  inch  or 
less  back  from  the  front,  and  the  front  comes 
to  within  about 
half  an  inch  from 
the  bottom.  This 
leaves  a  space 
across  the  entire 
front  for  the  grain 
to  flow  out,  and  it 
is  prevented  scat¬ 
tering  by  the  edge 
Which  is  hailed 
on  the  projecting 
front  of  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  top  of  ^ 

the  box  is  made  to  lift  off,  and  is  also  strength¬ 
ened  by  cleats  on  the  underside,  which  are  so 
placed  as  to  prevent  the  sliding  of  the  covers. 
This  plan  is  very  similar  to  one  sent  us  some  time 
since  by  J.  A.  H.,  of  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  which 


suggested  the  form  which  ’we  describe,  and 
which  in  practice  is  found  to  work  admirably. 

The  other  form,  fig.  2,  has  the  advantage  of 
keeping  the  grain  away 
from  the  rain,  so  that 
the  box  may  stand  in 
the  yard.  The  whole 
front  is  open,  and  the 
birds  may  walk  in,  or 
standing  outside  reach 
in,  according  to  the 
depth  of  the  box.  A 
convenient  size  for  this 
style  of  box  is  2  feet 
high,  3  feet  long,  and  1 
foot  deep.  The  false  bottom  comes,  as  seen  in 
the  figure,  within  about  an  inch  of  the  back  angle, 
and  a  cleat  is  nailed  3  or  4  inches  in  front  of 
where  the  grain  pours  out.  These  boxes  should 
be  set  up  a  little  above  the  ground,  or  they  may 
be  hung  up  on  a  fence  or  partition,  upon 
nails  passing  through  holes  in  the  back. 


Fig  a 


Another  Farm  Gate. 


We  have  presented  wiihin  a  few  months  past 
several  excellent  forms  of  farm  gates.  Some  are 
very  cheap,  and  some  less  so,  but  more  conve¬ 
nient.  The  plan  which  we  now  give  was  sent 
some  time  since  to  the  Agriculturist,  by  Ros¬ 
well  Cook,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  is  durable 
and  convenient.  The  only  parts  liable  to  es¬ 
pecial  wear  being  easily  removed.  He  says  of 
it :  “I  have  used  such  an  one  at  my  barn-yard 
for  eight  years  without  any  trouble  or  expense, 
except  the  removal  of  one  pin  through  the 
wheel.”  “  They  may  be  made  of  light  or  heavy 
lumber  as  you  please — I  use  hemlock.  I  take 
three  pieces  2x4  inches  for  uprights;  one  bot¬ 
tom  board  is  8  inches  wide,  the  other  boards  are 
5  or  6  inches  wide.  On  the  opposite  side  I  put 
a  hoard  at  the  bottom  to  hold  the  wheel  pins, 
and  one  at  the  top  so  that  the  uprights  will  clear 


Hints  About  Fences. 


We  have  given  elsewhere  in  this  volume  of 
the  Agriculturist  the  views  of  several  practical 
men  about  the  cheapest  fences  that  will  turn 
common  stock,  several  of  their  plain  patterns 
were  not  ill-looking.  Yet  their  good  looks 
were  no  recommendation,  utility  being  the  only 
thing  sought.  We  seek  beauty  in  our  horses 
and  cattle,  in  our  mowing  machines  and  firrm 
wagons  even,  and  farm  fences  need  be  no  ex¬ 
ception.  We  liave  had  this  subject  in  mind  for 
some  time,  and  have  taken  a  good  look  at  any 
neat  fence  patterns  we  may  have  seen,  and 
made  a  sketch  now  and  then,  the  result  of  which 
we  now  give  our  readers.  Tlie  cost  of  these 
fences  we  cannot  state  with  any  accuracy,  and 
if  we  could,  it  would  be  of  but  little  advantage, 
for  the  price  of  stuff  and  labor  varies  immense¬ 
ly  in  different  parts  of  the  countiy.  Tlie  posts 
are  supposed  to  be  made  all  of  good  seasoned 
stuff,  tarred  and  sanded,  set  fully  two  feet  in 
the  ground.  The  rails,  either  of  sawed  2x3- 
inch,  or  3  x  4-inch  stuff,  according  to  the  span 
of  the  lengths,  or  the  desired  strength  of  the 
fence.  They  may  be  made,  also,  of  3  or  4-inch, 
poles  with  the  back  one  split  in  two  pieces.  The 


FARM  GATE. 

the  stakes  when  the  gate  is  run  back  and  forth. 
The  gate  runs  on  two  wheels,  cut  from  hard¬ 
wood  plank,  a  little  thinner  than  the  uprights, 
so  that  they  will  turn  freely  between  the  boards. 
They  should  project  3  or  4  inches  below  the 
bottom  boards.  The  wheels  run  on  l^-inch 
pins.  The  stakes  or  posts  at  the  side  by  which 
the  gate  slides,  should  be  5  inches  apart.  It  is 
well  also  to  have  two  similar  stakes  for  the  gate 
to  ran  into  to  give  it  firmness.  I  use  no  fasten¬ 
er,  if  any  one  wishes  this  he  may  nail  a  block 
upon  the  track  plank  which  the  wheel  will  roll 
over  when  it  shuts.  This  will  hold  the  gate 
where  you  want  it.”  [Our  engraving  varies  a 
little  from  the  description  at  the  latch  end,  but 
it  will  be  understood.  The  objection  to  this  ar¬ 
rangement  is  that  in  winter  the  wheels  may  be 
obstructed  by  snow  or  ice.  A  modification  of 
the  plan  might  be  to  have  the  axils  of  the  wheels 
run  through  the  posts,  and  the  bottom-board 
run  upon  them.— -Ed.] 


Figures  1  and  2. 

paling  and  ornamental  pieces  are  best  made  of 
red  cedar,  though  almost  any  of  our  common 
woods  will  answer.  These  are  nailed  to  the 
rails  and  to  each  other,  or  they  are  bound  on 
where  they  cross  one  another  with  galvanized 
iron  wire.  Figures  1  and  2  are 
simple  and  easily  made,  as  in¬ 
deed  are  3  and  4,  but  figures  5 
and  6  are  a  little  more  compli¬ 
cated,  yet  stronger  in  proportion, 
and  would  exclude  pigs  and 
geese,  and  perhaps  other  poultry 
very  well.  There  is  general  com¬ 
plaint  that  rustic  work,  and  fen¬ 
ces  of  this  kind,  soon  fall  a  prey 
to  dry  wood  borers  of  two  or 
three  kinds.  One  of  the  mostsuc- 
cessful  makers  of  this  kind  of 
work  in  this  neighborhood  in¬ 
forms  us  that  he  soaks  all  his  wood  for  use  with, 
the  bark  on,  in  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol), 
diluted,  but  still  quite  strong.  This  entirely 
prevents  the  damage  by  insects.  'We  think  a  so¬ 
lution  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  vitriol,  espe- 


Figures  S  and  4. 

daily  if  the  wood  were  long  soaked,  or  if  the 
solution  were  hot,  would  be  as  good  to  keep 
out  borers,  and  it  would  kyanize  it  and  thus 
defend  the  wood  better  against  decay.  It  caa 
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hardly  be  expected  that  fences  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  be  used  very  extensively  upon  the 
farm,  but  made  immediately  adjoining  the  house, 


they  'will  improve  the  appearance,  and  thus  add 
to  the  salable  value  of  the  place,  besides  giving 
much  pleasure  to  the  OMUier. 


Dry  Earth  as  a  Deodorizer. 


It  is  very  seldom  that  one  finds  a  privy  in 
the  country  which  is  not  a  nuisance.  Those 
who  are  careful  and  neat  about  most  matters, 
generally  utterly  neglect  this  necessary  append¬ 
age  to  their  premises.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  poudrettc  -which  is  made  and  sold  in  such 
large  quantities  is  only  night  soil,  deodorized  by 
mixing  it  -ndlh  the  dredgings  of  a  canal  and 
drying  it.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  some 
particular  kind  of  earth  is  necessary,  and  in  the 
absence  of  that,  none  at  all  is  used.  Any  kind 
of  earth,  well  dried,  and  all  the  better  if  sifted, 
will  answer  to  mix  with  the  night  soil.  The 
Rev.  H.  Moule,  of  England,  states,  that  he  finds 
that  the  earth  after  being  used  once  and  then 
thoroughly  dried,  is  equally  as  efficacious  as  at 
first,  and  that  he  was  using  the  same  earth  for 
the  fifth  time,  the  resulting  compound  being  so 
perfectly  odorless,  that  a  pei'son  unacquainted 
with  its  composition  would  not  suspect  what  it 
was.  Aside  from  considerations  of  comfort  and 
health,  this  plan  is  worth  adopting  for  the  value 
of  the  resulting  manure.  He  says:  — 

“A  farmer  and  several  laborers  to  whom  I 
mentioned  the  following  simple  plan  at  once  en¬ 
tered  into  it :  the  present  vault  is  to  be  discon¬ 
tinued,  and  in  the  place  of  it  there  is  to  be  under 
the  seat  a  small  enclosure  of  brick  or  stone,  six 
or  nine  inches  deep.  To  preserve  the  full  value 
of  the  manure  for  the  garden,  the  enclosure 
should  be  paved,  or  have  a  flat  stone  for  its  bot¬ 
tom.  It  would,  of  course,  be  closed  with  a 
door.  On  one  side  would  be  a  small  rough 
shed,  capable  of  covering  and  keeping  dry  a 
cart-load  of  earth  for  the  purpose  of  mixing, 
and  on  the  other  side  a  similar  shed  into  which 
the  soil  so  mixed  Avould  day  by  day  be  thrown, 
for  the  purpose  of  drying.  When  dry,  this  i 
would  be  used  again,  and  the  uses  of  tlie  two 
sheds  be  reversed.  By  thus  repeatedly  using  it, 
and  shifting  it  backwards  and  forwards  from 
one  shed  to  the  other,  one  load  of  earth  wdll  be 
found  sufficient  for  five  persons,  certainly  for  six 
months,  and,  I  believe,  for  twelve.  This  is  the 
simplest,  but  by  no  means  the  least  offensive 
mouC  applying  this  remarkable  agent.” 

Willow  Hedges. 

The  vexed  question  of  living  Willow  fences, 
is  thus  treated  by  our  correspondent  G.  G. 
Greene,  of  Hudson : 

I  have  heard  much  complaint  from  persons 
who  have  undertaken  to  make  hedges  of  willow, 
that  they  were  unable  to  make  them  grow',  or 
that  they  died  out  in  places  after  having  started. 


The  soil  at  times  may  have  been  too  dry  and 
poor,  or  they  were  not  properly  put  out  or  cared 
for :  the  following  plan  which  I  have  followed 
with  very  great  success,  will,  I  think,  ensure  a 
hedge  in  almost  any  soil,  and  at  almost  any  sea¬ 
son.  In  cutting  or  trimming  up  old  willow 
trees,  I  take  the  limbs  varying  fi'om  two  to  six 
inches  in  diameter,  cut  them  up  in  pieces  as 
long  as  they  will  cut  tolerably  strait,  say  four, 
six,  or  ten  feet  long.  I  plow  a  furrow  if  prac¬ 
ticable,  just  where  I  desire  the  fence,  or  dig  a 
shallow  trench,  placing  these  pieces  in  the 
trench  in  a  straight  continuous  line,  and  cover 
them  up  with  earth  ;  if  the  soil  is  wet,  I  leave 
the  tops  exposed,  if  dry,  I  cover,  say  an  inch  in 
depth:  the  sprouts  spring  up  very  rapidly, 
much  thicker  than  they  can  be  grown  in  any 
other  way,  and  they  w’ill  make  as  much  growth 
in  one  season  as  they  will  in  tw'o  years  by  the 
i  ordinary  mode  of  planting.  They  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  hedge  than  can  be  grown  of  w'illow  in  any 
other  way,  for  these  reasons : 

They  are  sure  to  grow ;  the  sprouts  come  up 
so  thick  as  to  admit  of  being  trimmed  the  first 
season,  and  they  grow  more  rapidly  than  in  any 
other  w'ay;  their  roots  are  one  continuous  mass 
and  the  fence  can  not  be  pulled  up  or  blown 
dowui;  they  do  not  die  out  in  places;  they  can 
be  grow'ii  on  any  kind  of  soil ;  will  make  a 
fence  cheaply  and  effectively,  which  can  not  be 
said  of  half  the  -willow  hedges  I  have  seen. 

In  the  fall  a  furrow  should  be  turned  up 
against  them,  and  at  the  proper  season  they 
may  be  trimmed  to  suit  the  owner’s  views. 

Along  w’ater  courses,  Avherethe  soil  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  w’ashing  awniy,  they  answer  an  excellent 
purpose  planted  in  this  w'ay,  as  their  roots  pen¬ 
etrate  the  soil  rapidly,  and  soon  link  it  together 
in  a  firm  mass. 

- »  ■  ■  ■ - 

The  Mole-Cricket. — (GrylloMpa  borealis.) 


A  correspondent  sends  us  a  specimen  of  an 
insect  found  in  his  potato  ground,  and  -w'ishes 
to  know  what  it  is.  It  is  the  American  Mole- 
Cricket,  and  as  it  is  an  interesting  and  not  very 
common  insect,  we  have  had  its  portrait  taken, 
to  enable  others  to  see  what  it  is  like.  The  .sci¬ 
entific  name,  GryllotaljM,  means  Cricket-mole, 
a  name  which  the  peculiar  structure  and  habits 
of  the  animal  readil}'  enough  suggest..  The 
engraving  is  of  the  natural  size;  the  animal  is 
covered  -^^ith  fine  velvety  hairs,  and  is  of  a  drab 
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or  fiiwn  color.  The  wings  are  so  short  as  to  be 
insufficient  for  flying;  but  what  the  insect  lacks 
in  this  means  of  locomotion  is  made  up  to  it  in 
the  size  and  strength  of  its  enormous  fore-legs, 
which  are  especially  adapted  to  its  favorite 
mode  of  travel — that  of  burrowing  throngh  the 
ground  like  a  mole.  By  means  of  these  exca¬ 
vators,  the  Mole-Crickets  push  long  galleries 
through  the  soft  earth,  and  where  they  are 
numerous,  do  much  damage.  With  us,  the  in¬ 
sects  are  not  sufficiently  abundant  to  be  trouble¬ 
some,  but  ill  Europe  a  related  species  is  one  of 
the  pests  of  the  garden,  especially  in  the  warmer 
countries.  While  Harris  states  that  they  live 
upon  the  tender  roots  of  plants,  the  recent 
French  authors  say  that  their  food  is  entirely 
insects  and  their  larval,  and  that  the  damage 
they  do  to  plants  is  only  in  cutting  off  the 


roots  of  such  as  come  in  the  way  of  their  under¬ 
ground  engineering.  In  some  parts  of  France 
they  are  so  destructive  in  hot-beds,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  drench  the  manure  with  hot  urine 
before  making  up  the  beds. 

- - —  ■«(»— - - - 

More  About  “  Hew  Peas.” 


In  May  last,  we  gave  some  account  of  the 
trials  of  new  peas  by  the  London  Horticultural 
Societi'.  A  venerable  Connecticut  correspond¬ 
ent  thus  recounts  his  trial  for  the  Agriculturist: 

“  ‘  Carter’s  First  Crop  of  Peas.’ — I  hope  he 
may  never  raise  a  second  crop  of  peas,  or  any 
other  seeds.  I  think  the  real  value  of  them  by 
the  bushel  would  be  from  $1.3.5  to  $1.50.  I 
w’as  so  foolish  as  to  pay  $1.50  per  quart.  I  had 
them  planted  very  early,  intending  to  beat  my 
neighbors,  who  planted  the  good  old  kinds. 
The  result  is  a  monstrous  crop  of  vines,  seven 
feet  high,  and  still  growing.  They  remind  of 
the  story  my  good  mother  told  me  70  years  ago, 
of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer’s  Bean,  which  grew 
up  to  the  moon.  About  three  w'eeks  after  the 
Carters  were  jilanted,  and  well  up,  I  planted  a 
few  rows  of  Dan  O’Rourke.  The  result  is,  the 
O’Rourkes  are  in  full  bearing,  while  the  Carters 
are  just  beginning  to  show  small  pods,  which 
look  as  if  they  might  have  a  few'  peas  in  them 
some  time.  The  originator  of  the  fraud  ought 
to  be  indicted  for  swindling,  and  every  dealer 
that  bought  of  him  ought  to  refuse  to  pay  for 
them,  if  he  has  not  already  got  his  pay ;  and  if  he 
has,  to  follow' him  up,  and  make  him  refund  the 
money  if  possible.  I  bought  from  seedsmen  in 
good  repute ;  but  seedsmen  in  good  repute  do 
very  wrong  to  sell  seeds  of  any  kind  that  they 
know  nothing  about,  and  to  advertise  them  to 
be  two  weeks  earlier  than  any  other  kind,  and 
feet  high,  w’hen  they  are  four  w'eeks  later,  and 
mine  will,  undoubtedly,  be  ten  feet  high  or 
more.  I  do  not  care  for  the  money  spent,  but 
I  do  for  green  peas.” 


More  About  Mildew. 


Ill  June  last  we  gave  an  account  of  the  uses 
of  sulphur,  for  stopping  the  ravages  of  mildew'. 
Since  then  w'e  have  seen  in  the  Floral  World  a 
letter  from  P.  Lazaris,  Athens,  Greece,  in  which 
he  gives  an  account  of  his  experiments  with 
sulphur,  a  highly  sulphurous  earth  and  com¬ 
mon  cla}'.  Mildewed  vines  seemed  to  be  equal¬ 
ly  benefitted  Avhen  dusted  with  either  of  these, 
w'hile  vines  along  side  of  those  thus  treated,  but 
to  which  nothing  w'as  applied,  Averc  injured  by 
inildeAA'.  Mr.  L.  thinks  that  the  sulphur  exer¬ 
cises  no  specific  influence  upon  the  inildeAv  be- 
j'ond  that  of  any  other  poAvder,  and  attributes 
the  Avhole  curative  effect  of  sulphur  or  any 
other  poAvder  to  its  power  of  absorbing  mois¬ 
ture  from  the  mildcAV  fungus,  and  thus  destro}'- 
ing  it.  We  think  Mr.  L’s  views  w'orthy  the  at¬ 
tention  of  grape-growers,  especially  as  we  have 
someAvliere  recently  read — Avhere,  has  escaped 
our  memory  ,or  we  Avould  give  credit — of  a  grape- 
groAver  avIio,  falling  short  in  his  supply  of  sul¬ 
phur,  used  lime  and  ashes,  and  thought  them 
more  efficacious  than  sulphur.  In  some  parts 
of  Europe  I'oad-dust  Avas  used,  some  years  ago, 
Avith  alleged  efficacy  in  preventing  mildcAV.  If 
these  several  experiences  in  using  dry  powders 
.are  reliable,  w'e  must  then  conclude  that  sulphur 
may  prevent  mildeAV  in  tw'o  Avays;  1st — by  its 
emanations  when  used,  as  it  often  is  under 
glass,  sprinkled  on  the  ground  and  on  the  flues; 
2d — by  acting  as  an  absorbing  powder  Avhen 
dusted  on  A'ines  out-of-doors.  'This  is  an  inter- 
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esting  question,  and  one  which,  we  hope,  our 
grape-growers  will  settle,  using  very  dry  and 
sifted  clay  or  road-dust,  in  comparison  with  sul¬ 
phur,  and  report  the  results. 


Notes  on  Strawberries. 


A  hard  winter,  and  a  cold  spring  with  late 
frosts  and  cold  cutting  winds,  have  made  the 
strawberry  crop  as  a  whole,  a  failure.  Here  and 
there  a  field  hasyielded  well,  but  these  areexcep- 
tions.  We  attended  the  recent  Pittsburg  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Penn.  Fruit  Growers’  Society,  w’here, 
besides  Pennsylvanians,  there  were  gentlemen 
present  from  New  Jersey,  New’-York,  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  all  of  wiiom  told 
the  same  stoiy,  and  variously  estimated  the 
present  year’s  crop,  at  i  to  the  usual  amount. 

In  the  extensive  grounds  of  Mr.  Knox,  the  crop 
will  not  exceed  i  of  that  of  former  years. 

With  regard  to  varieties,  we  are  no  nearer 
any  definite  result  than  before;  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  say,  what  one,  or  wiiat  dozen  vari¬ 
eties  are  best  for  all  soils  and  localities.  The 
difficulty  in  making  up  select  lists  of  fruits 
wiiich  shall  answer  for  a  wide  range  of  country, 
becomes  manifest  when  we  bring  together  the 
experiences  of  cultivators  in  w  idely  separated 
localities,  not  only  in  our  own  country,  but 
abroad.  An  instance  of  this  is  found  in  the  list 
of  25  strawberries,  recommended  last  year  by 
the  Imperial  Horticultural  Society  of  France. 
Ever  since  the  appearance  of  the  list,  the  jour¬ 
nals  of  that  country  have  been  full  of  criticisms, 
so  severe  that  one  is  almost  induced  to  believe 
that  the  Society  had  proposed  the  twenty-fiv'e 
worst  instead  of  the  twenty-five  best  varieties. 

Wilson’s  Albany  is  the  variety  more  generally 
cultivated  than  any,  perhaps  than  all  others; 
yet,  in  some  place's,  it  is  perfectly  worthless  and 
quite  given  up.  The  “Agriculturist,”  in  Southern 
New'  Jersey,  is  likely  to  be  the  leading  variety. 
Indeed,  the  only  really  good  crop  of  strawber¬ 
ries  we  have  seen  in  quite  extended  tours,  was  j 
of  this  variety,  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  William  j 
Parry,  of  Cinnaminson.  Its  yield  there  is  j 
something  so  remarkable,  that  he  and  his  neigh¬ 
bors  speak?)!  it  in  terms  of  the  greatest  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  will  plant  very  largel}'  of  it ;  and  we 
have  similar  reports  from  some  other  localities. 
Yet  this  same  variety',  in  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
Knox,  near  Pittsburgh,  has  a  very  poor  show  of 
fruit.  These  facts  demonstrate  the  value  of  local 
experience.  The  strawberry  is  so  easily  multi¬ 
plied,  comes  in  fruit  so  soon,  and  the  varieties 
are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  an  easy'  matter  for 
each  large  grower,  or  for  each  local  society,  to  j 
soon  find  out,  by  actual  test,  what  kinds  are 
best  suited  to  their  conditions  of  soil,  etc. 

In  the  methods  of  cultivation,  w'e  also  find 
diversities  of  opinion.  In  some  parts  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  the  plants  are  set  and  allowed  to  cover  the 
ground ;  they  get  very  little  attention,  and  when 
they  cease  to  yield,  they  are  plowed  under.  In 
Southern  New  Jersey  the  plants  are  allowed  to 
cover  beds  three  and  a  half  or  four  feet  wide, 
with  two  feet  alleys  betw'een — the  bed  receiving 
in  early  winter  a  dressing  of  fine  stable  manure, 
but  no  mulching  of  straw.  These  beds  bear 
one  and  two  years.  In  hill,  or  stool  culture, 
as  extensively'  practised  by  Mr.  Knox,  the 
plants  are  set  18  inches  apart,  in  row's  18  inches 
from  each  other.  In  autumn  the  ground  is 
well  mulched  with  straw,  and  the  plants  lightly 
covered.  In  spring  the  straw  is  opened  directly 
over  the  plant,  but  is  not  removed.  As  the  run¬ 
ners  appear,  they  are  pinched  off;  or,  if  allow¬ 
ed  to  get  too  strong  for  pinching,  they  are  cut 


with  a  knife.  The  w'eeds  that  appear  near  the 
plants  are  pulled  by  hand,  and  those  that  come 
up  through  the  straw'  betw'een  the  row's,  are  re¬ 
moved  by  the  hoe.  But  few  weeds  make  their 
way  up  through  a  heavy  mulch,  and  these  are 
destroyed  very  easily.  The  hills  keep  in  bear¬ 
ing  three  or  four  years,  and  the  mulch  is  kept 
on  all  the  time,  replacing  each  year  the  annual 
waste  from  decay',  w'hich  amounts  to  a  fourth  or 
a  third  of  the  original  quantity.  That  this  care¬ 
ful  culture  with  many  varieties,  especially  those 
of  European  origin,  will  give  better  results  than 
allowing  the  plants  to  run,  there  is  no  doubt; 
but,  that  it  is  the  best  for  all  kinds,  we  are  by 
no  means  certain.  Wc  have  now'here  seen  the 
Agriculturist  producing  as  w'ell  when  kept  in 
stools,  as  where  it  is  allowed  to  cover  the  ground 
with  its  vines,  and,  we  may  say',  with  its  fruit. 

Unusual  Ways  of  Fruit. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  see  flowers  depart 
from  their  natural  form,  that  the  deviation  does 
not  strike  us  as  anything  remarkable.  Indeed 
our  most  beautiful  double 
flowers  are  as  far  from  the 
natural  condition  of  things 
as  possible.  A  monstrous 
fruit  is  more  rare  than  a 
monstrous  flower,  and  w'e 
sometimes  meet  with  cases 
in  which  the  departures 
from  the  usual  w'ay  are 
curious  and  interesting.  A 
straw'berry  was  sent  us 
by  a  correspondent,  which 
bears  upon  its  upper  end, 
or  the  one  farthest  from 
the  calyx,  a  tuft  of  leaves.  We  do  not  recollect  to 
have  ever  before  seen  a  similar  instance,  yet  it  is 
just  what  w'c  might  expect  would  occasionally 
occur.  Though  we  call  a  strawberry  a  fruit  in 
common  language,  it  is 
not  so  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word.  The  fruit 
proper  is  those  little 
grains  that  W'e  usually 
call  seeds.  These  are 
minute  one-seeded  nuts 
distributed  all  over  or 
sunken  into  the  surface 
of  the  enlarged  and 
fleshy  end  of  the  flower- 
stalk  or  stem.  As  the 
strawberry  then  is  a  bit 
of  stem,  very  much 
changed  from  the  way 
in  which  we  usually  see  stems,  and  made  to 
serve  a  certain  office,  it  is  not  so  very  strange 
that  it  should  sometimes  sport,  and  that  its 
real  nature  should  manifest  itself  by  bearing 
leaves  as  in  the  case  before  us.  Another  sport, 
perhaps  not  so  striking,  but  to  us  still  more  cu¬ 
rious,  is  the  double  cherry,  fig.  2,  one  of  some 
dozens  brought  us  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  West 
Farms.  It  is  the  usual  way  of  the  cherry  to 
have  a  single  pistil  which  ripens  into  a  single 
fruit.  It  is  not  unusual  for  cherry  flowers  to 
become  double,  by  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  petals,  but  when  they  do  this  the  pistil  be¬ 
comes  abortive.  In  the  present  instance,  as  near 
as  can  be  judged  from  examining  the  fruit,  and 
without  seeing  the  blossoms,  it  would  appear 
that  two  pistils  were  produced  in  the  place  usu¬ 
ally  occupied  by  one.  Sports  like  these  are  not 
only  curious,  but  they  are  of  great  interest  to 
the  botanist,  as  they  often  give  him  an  insight 
into  the  real  nature  of  parts. 


Fig.  i. 


Urine  as  a  Liquid  Manure. 

A  writer,  in  the  Gardener’s  Chronicle,  (Eng.,) 
finds  urine  a  most  valuable  fertilizer,  when  used 
in  the  following  manner :  —  Human  urine,  free 
from  Other  slops,  is  allowed  to  get  quite  stale, 
which  in  a  moderate  temperature  it  will  do  in 
about  a  week.  In  this  condition  it  is  strongly 
alkaline,  and  will  turn  red  litmus  paper  blue. 
To  the  urine  in  this  condition,  sulphuric  acid 
(oil  of  vitriol)  is  gradually  added  until  it  is 
slightly  acid,  which  is  known  by  its  turning  the 
blued  litmus  paper  red  again.  The  amount  of 
acid  required,  is  about  two  ounces  to  each  gal¬ 
lon  of  urine.  To  neutralize  any  excess  of  acid, 
add  about  2  ounces  of  ground  chalk  to  the  gallon. 
Of  the  liquid  thus  prepared,  one  pint,  after  stir¬ 
ring  it  thoroughly  to  diffuse  the  settlings,  is  di¬ 
luted  with  one  or  two  gallons  of  water,  the  latter 
proportion  being  strong  enough  for  most  plants, 
and  applied  at  once.  This  manure  has  been 
found  very  serviceable  on  grass  plots  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  may  be  applied  wherever  guano  or 
other  ammoniacal  manure  would  be  .admissable. 
The  litmus  paper  is  paper  colored  with  an  in¬ 
fusion  of  litmus.  It  is  blue  or  red,  according 
as  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  an  acid 
or  an  alkali.  The  paper,  or  the  litmus  itself, 
may  be  had  of  any  good  druggist. 


Stopping  the  Bleeding  of  Vines. 

Though  too  late  for  use  this  year,  we  give  two 
methods  recently  proposed.  A  correspondent, 
“C.,”  writes,  that  having  to  move  an  old  vine,  he 
cut  it  back  and  covered  the  wounds  with  copal 
varnish  with  success,  and  that  he  has  since  used 
the  varnish  when  obliged  to  prune  in  spring, 
and  finds  it  stops  the  bleeding,  A  writer  in  the 
London  Journal  of  Horticulture,  wipes  the  end 
of  the  vine  dry,  and  covers  it  with  a  stiff  paste 
of  cement  (hydraulic  lime).  The  application  is 
repeated  two  or  three  hours  after  the  first  one. 
and  the  bleeding  effectually  stopped. 

- -^-4  <  *  - - 

The  Introduction  of  the  Verbena. 

The  following  notes  in  relation  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Verbena  into  this  country,  are 
from  Mr.  Amory  Edwards,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
It  will  interest  the  admirers  of  this  now  very 
common  and  popular  plant  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  its  early  history. 

“  The  Verbenas  are  natives  of  Buenos  Ayres^ 
and  were  first  noticed  by  John  Tweedy,  who 
was  collecting  plants  for  the  Conservatories  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  a  firm  in  London. 

In  1834  and  1835, 1  frequently  accompanied 
Mr.  Tweedy,  a  Scotchman,  and  a  hearty  lover 
of  flowers,  who  was  then  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  in  excursions  around  Buenos  Ayres,  and  as 
I  was  about  sailing  for  New  York,  he  gave  me 
a  plant  of  the  Yerhena  Tioeediana,  [now  called 
phlogiflom. — Ed.]  (red)  and  a  fragrant  white  one, 
together  with  some  seed  of  the  Scarlet  Petunia. 
These  plants  I  gave  in  Sept.  1835,  to  the  late 
Thos.  Hogg,  who  then  had  a  garden  near  the 
House  of  Refuge,  now  Madison  Scpiare,  and  he 
told  me  that  they  were  the  first  Verbenas  ever 
in  this  country,  and  the  first  Scarlet  Petunia. 
A  white  Petunia  had  been  received  before. 

Grant  Thorburn,  in  1837,  received  a  plant  of 
Verbena  Tweediana  from  London,  where  he  told 
me  that  it  cost  him  two  guineas. 

Most  of  the  stock  now  in  the  gardens  in  the 
United  States  is  from  these  plants,originally  there 
were  but  two  colors  of  each — red  and  white.” 
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SCOTCH  RUNNEE- 


SCOTCH  RUNNER. 


GREEN  PROLIFIC. 


GREEN  PROLIFIC. 


GOLDEN  SEEDED. 


LADY  FINGER. 


LADY  FINGER. 


GOLDEN  yUEEN. 


mead’s  seedling. 


SOME  OP  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  STRAW  BE  RRIES-NEW  AND  OLD. 
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Cedar  Apples. — {Podisoma  macropus) 

Those  who  have  been  much  acquainted  with 
the  Red  Cedar  {Juniperus  Virginiana),  must 
have  noticed  the  peculiar  excrescences  which 
are  often  seen  upon  the  small  twigs,  and  whicli 
are  known  by  the  popular  name  of  “  Cedar  Ap¬ 
ples.”  They  are  of  an  irregularly  rounded  shape, 
at  first  very  small,  but  increasing  in  size  until 
they  reach  that  of  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter, 
They  are  often  found  completely 
encircling  a  small  twig.  Exter¬ 
nally  they  are  covered  by  a 
brownish  purple  rind,  or  skin, 
which  has  its  surface  thickly  cov¬ 
ered  with  circular  or  obscurely 
angled  markings,  with  an  ele¬ 
vated  or  embossed  center.  Upon 
cutting  the  mass,  it  is  found  to 
have  about  the  consistence  of  a 
green  apple,  is  whitish  within, 
and  a  careful  inspection  with  a 
good  magnifier  will  show  here 
and  there  some  exceedingly  min¬ 
ute  white  fibres  traversing  its 
substance.  These  cedar  apples 
are  by  most  persons  thought  to 
be  of  the  same  nature  as  “  Oak 
Apples,”  and  other  galls,  and  to 
be  caused  by  the  presence  of  an 
insect.  All  excrescences  upon 
plants  are  not  the  work  of  in¬ 
sects,  and  this,  and  the  black 
knot  upon  plum  and  other  trees, 
are  instances  in  which  parasitic 
plants  are  the  cause  of  the  ab¬ 
normal  growth.  If,  during  a 
warm  and  long  continued  spring 
rain,  one  visits  the  trees  where 
cedar  apples  are  plenty,  he  will 
be  surprised  at  the  change  that 
has  been  wrought.  The  apples 
will  appear  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  before,  and  of  so  beauti¬ 
ful  a  color  that  they  might  well  be  called 
“  Cedar  Oranges.”  A  closer  inspection  will 
show  what  has  caused  this  change.  Each  one 
of  the  little  elevations  of  the  surface,  before 
mentioned,  will  be  found  to  have  burst,  and 
from  the  opening  protrudes  a  thick  orange  col¬ 
ored  string,  an  inch  or  more  long,  translucent, 
and  quite  gelatinous  in  consistence.  A  brilliant 
orange  colored  dust  will  often  be  noticed  upon 
the  surface  of  the  strings  and  also  sprinkled 
around  on  the  neighboring  leaves,  branches,  etc. 

A  few  hours  of  hot  sun,  and  the  strings  with¬ 
er,  become  brown  and  inconspicuous,  and  final¬ 
ly  drop  off.  They  may  be  made  to  develop 
artificially  by  placing  the  apples  in  a  moist  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  one  from  which  the  engraving 
was  made,  was  brought  out  by  suspending  it  in 
a  large  bottle  over  water,  and  setting  it  in  the 
sun.  The  one  figured  does  not  show  the  twig 
passing  through  the  apple,  as  it  commonly  does, 
nor  does  it  show  the  threads  in  their  most 
swollen  state ;  with  abundant  moisture  they  be¬ 
come  so  large  as  to  completely  hide  the 
central  portion  or  “  apple.”  The  microscope 
shows  the  threads  to  be  the  sporidia,  or  seed 
vessels,  (fig.  A)  of  a  fungus — Podisoma  macro- 
united  into  a  mass  by  means  of  a  gela¬ 
tinous  substance.  And  the  dust  above  spok¬ 
en  of  is  the  exceedingly  minute  spores,  or 
bodies  answering,  like  seeds,  to  reproduce  the 
fungus.  The  fungus,  or  plant  itself,  lives  within 
the  apple  in  the  form  of  the  minute  fibres  which 
ramify  through  its  substance,  forming  what  bota¬ 
nists  call  a  mycelium,  which  corresponds  ex¬ 


actly  to  the  spawn  in  the  mushroom  bed,  while  the 
showy  orange  colored  threads  answer  in  nature 
to  the  mushrooms  themselves.  The  presence 
of  this  parasitic  plant  growing  within  the  tis¬ 
sues  of  the  cedar  twig,  causes  it  to  take  on  an 
unusual  growth,  and  makes  the  swelling  or  ap¬ 
ple,  in  a  similar  manner  that  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body  of  another  kind,  the  egg  of  an  in¬ 
sect,  causes  the  growth  of  a  gall.  We  have  sel¬ 
dom  known  these  to  be  so  abundant  as  to  ap¬ 


CED^Ul  APPLE. 

parently  injure  the  tree,  and  they  are  quite  or¬ 
namental  during  the  damp  weatlier  of  spring. 
If  tlrey  are  too  numerous,  cut  off  and  burn  them. 
Observers  differ  as  to  the  duration  of  the  fungus ; 
we  are  inclined  to  think  tliat  those  who  say  that 
it  lives  several  years  are  right.  The  Black-knot 
is  very  similar  in  its  nature  and  manner  of  growth 
to  the  cedar  apple,  except  that  the  fruiting 
portions  are  minute,  black  and  inconspicuous. 

Strawberries— Hotes  on  Varieties. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  of  strawberries,  it 
will  be  expected  that  we  follow  our  usual 
custom  and  give  some  notes  on  varieties.  The 
task  is  not  an  easy  one,  and  to  give  an  opinion 
about  strawberries  becomes  yearly  more  and 
more  difficult.  Varieties  of  this  fruit  are  so 
easily  multiplied  that  some  cultivators  number 
their  seedlings  by  thousands.  Among  these 
numerous  seedlings  a  great  many  will  be  appa¬ 
rently  too  good  to  throw  away,  and  yet  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  those  we  already  have,  but  the  partiali¬ 
ty  of  the  raiser  will  induce  him  to  see  superior 
qualities  in  them,  and  they  will  be  put  upon 
sale,  to  increase  our  list  of  kinds,  and  possibly 
replenish  the  pockets  of  the  grower.  There 
are  many  who  consider  size  a  prime  requisite 
in  a  strawberry.  We  think  it  one  of  the  least 
importance,  beyond  a  certain  limit,  and  the 
chief  advantage  in  large  size,  is  facility  in  pick¬ 
ing.  We  do  not  object  to  size,  but  hold  that 
quality  and  productiveness  are  far  more  impor¬ 
tant.  The  amateur  and  market  grower  look 


for  quite  different  characters ;  with  the  market 
man  fiavor  is  nothing.  If  a  berry  produces 
well,  carries  safely,  and  is  showy,  he  knows  that 
it  will  sell,  be  it  as  sour  as  crabs,  or  flat  and  in¬ 
sipid.  The  amateur  puts  quality  before  every¬ 
thing  else,  and  rejects  those  fruits  that  upon  the 
palate  break  the  promise  they  have  made  to  the 
eye.  For  the  market  garden  it  is  best  to  have 
the  crop  ripen  up  rapidly,  so  that  it  can  betaken 
in  a  few  pickings,  while  in  the  family  garden 
it  is  desirable  to  have  a  variety 
continue  long  in  bearing  and  give 
a  moderate  supply  through  as 
long  a  time  as  possible.  We 
mention  these  points  in  order 
that  our  readers  may  understand 
one  reason  why  different  people 
give  such  discrepant  accounts  of 
the  same  fruit.  In  many  of  the 
larger  kinds  of  strawberries  we 
find  imperfect  fruit.  Often  the 
apex,  or  that  part  farthest  from 
the  stem,  is  not  filled  out,  and  is 
very  seedy.  Though  the  flowers 
are  perfect,  the  pistils  seem  out  of 
proportion  to  the  stamens,  and 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  suf¬ 
ficient  pollen  produced  to  fer¬ 
tilize  the  central  pistils,  and  we 
have  on  this  account  an  imper¬ 
fect  development  of  the  fruit. 
This  difficulty  is  obviated  by  tak¬ 
ing  care  to  set  the  sorts  in  which 
it  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  those 
kinds  that  produce  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  well  developed  stamens. 

For  the  engl'avings  given  oii 
the  opposite  page,  we  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  select  specimens  of 
medium  size,  and  not  above  what 
maybe  expected  in  ordinar}^ field 
culture.  It  would  be  easy  to 
represent  much  larger  berries  of 
each  variety,  but  our  wish  is  to 
give  the  characteristic  shape  and  average  size. 

The  following  notes  on  varieties  are  given' in 
the  order  in  which  we  find  them  in  our  mem¬ 
orandum  book.  A  number  of  old  sorts  are  in¬ 
cluded,  for  in  our  desire  to  keep  pace  with  nov¬ 
elties,  we  do  not  wish  to  overlook  the  merits  of 
the  older  kinds.  In  speaking  of  some  of  the 
newer  kinds,  we  are  not,  perhaps,  as  enthusias¬ 
tic  as  those  who  are  interested  in  them  may  de¬ 
sire.  We  speak  of  the  fruits  as  they  seem  to  us. 
Those  who  are  engaged  in  introducing  new  va¬ 
rieties  usually  take  care  that  the  public  shall 
know  their  views  of  them  through  the  medium 
of  their  own  catalogues  and  advertisements. 

Aew  Jersey  Scarlet. — H.  A  medium  sized  co¬ 
nical  fruit,  of  a  lively  scarlet  color.  Very  early, 
and  as  a  market  fruit,  is  much  prized  on  tiie  light 
soils  of  Burlington  Co.,  where  it  originated. 
The  fruiting  period  was  nearly  over  when  we 
saw  it,  but  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  a  very 
early  and  productive  market  variety. 

French's  Seedling. — H.  An  oval  berry,  often  of 
large  size,  light  scarlet,  very  productive  and  of 
fair  quality.  Good  for  a  near  market,  but  too 
soft  for  distant  transportation.  One  of  the 
standard  varieties  in  Southern  New  Jersey. 

Ward's  Favorite. — P.  Small  to  medium ,  globu¬ 
lar  or  depressed ;  seeds  very  numerous,  sunken ; 
rich  crimson,  and  when  fully  ripe,  very  dark; 
flesh  firm,  solid,  colored  throughout,  not  very 
juicy ;  sweet  and  high  flavored.  An  old  variety 
introduced  by  Doct.  I.  M.  Ward,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  poor 
bearer,  but  with  good  culture  it  yields  very  fairly 
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and  is  worthy  the  attention  of  those  wiio  prefer 
quality  to  quantity. 

Ladies'  Pine.—P.  Fruit  small,  round,  pale 
orange  scarlet,  not  very  firm ;  sweet  and  of  the 
most  delicious  flavor.  Despite  its  small  size  and 
unpleasant  color,  this  is  the  very  best  berry,  as 
to  flavor,  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  Unfor¬ 
tunately  it  is  not  productive,  and  it  commends 
itself  only  to  those  amateurs  who  prefer  a  quart 
of  good  fruit  to  a  bushel  of  poor.  It  is  well  to 
have  a  bed  of  this  as  a  standard  of  flavor,  and 
veiy  few  varieties  can  stand  its  test. 

“  Burr’s  iN'ew  Pine." — P.  A  medium  sized, 
conical,  light  scarlet  berry,  very  early  and  pro¬ 
ducing  well  with  good  culture.  Mr.  Knox  re¬ 
gards  it  as  his  most  valuable  early  variety.  This 
is  in  most  collections  under  the  above  name,  but 
Ohio  pomologists  declare  that  this  berry  is  not 
the  true  Burr’s  New  Pine,  which  is  a  much 
lighter  colored  fruit,  and  is  now,  as  far  as  they 
know,  lost  to  cultivation.  Whatever  the  berry 
may  be  that  now  goes  by  the  name  of  the  “  lost 
tribe,”  it  is  a  fruit  of  great  excellence  for  the 
family  garden  or  for  early  marketing. 

Agriculturist. — H.  This  variety  was  fully  de¬ 
scribed,  and  some  of  the  larger  specimens  fig¬ 
ured  in  August,  1863,  and  we  now  engrave  an 
average  specimen  from  a  basket  put  up  for 
market,  from  a  bed  which  had  been  allowed  to 
run.  We  have  no  interest  in  this  variety,  oth¬ 
er  than  that  which  naturally  comes  from  the 
fact  that  we  were  instrumental  in  introducing 
it,  and  in  disseminating  it  free,  more  widely  than 
any  other  variety  was  ever  distributed.  We  of 
course  tvish  it  may  do  elsewhere  as  well  as  it 
has  done  Avith  us.  Tliat  it  Avould  do  so  every¬ 
where,  was  not  to  be  expected,  with  this  or  any 
other  fruit.  In  some  places  it  has  not  borne 
well,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances,  it  has 
proved  valuable,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  one 
variety  tliat  may  be  planted  at  a  venture  more 
safely  than  this.  Tlie  only  very  large  crop  of 
strawberries  Ave  have  seen  this  season,  Avas  at 
Mr.  Parry’s,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J.,  of  this  varie¬ 
ty.  We  saAV  good  crops  of  it  at  Mr.  Pullen’s, 
Ilightstown,  N.  J.,  E.  S.  William’s,  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  a  fair  one  at  F.  Brill’s  Newark,  N.  J.,and 
a  poor  one  at  Mr.  Knox’s.  It  is  perfectly  hardy 
and  fruited  this  year  Avhere  the  Wilson  failed. 

G^reeii  Prolife. — P.  Fruit  large,  depressed 
globular;  seeds  slightly  sunken ;  pale  orange 
scarlet;  flesh  solid,  colored,  soft,  very  juicy,  acid 
and  not  high  flaA'ored.  As  a  fruit  this  can  not 
rank  as  first  class,  but  it  has  an  unequalled  vigor 
of  foliage,  great  productiveness,  large  size,  and 
showy  color,  and  is  altogether  a  variety  of  re¬ 
markable  character,  and  will  commend  itself  to 
those  who  do  not  look  for  high  quality.  This 
is  one  of  the  parents  of  the  Agriculturist  which 
is  a  cross  betAveen  this  and  tlie  next. 

Peabody. — IT.  Fruit  medium  to  large,  of  a  rich 
crimson  color,  and  Avith  a  long  distinct  polished 
neck;  flesh  solid  and  colored  to  the  center; 
sweet,  and  of  excellent  flavor.  Tiiis  is  an  old 
variety,  Avhich  originated  in  Georgia.  It  is  a 
poor  bearer,  and  Ave  only  mention  it  by  the  side 
of  the  Green  Prolific,  as  being  tlie  other  parent 
of  the  Agriculturist.  We  have  examined  sever¬ 
al  hundred  seedlings  of  the  Agriculturist  and 
found  many  plants  Avith  fruit  Avhich  seemed 
quite  like  that  of  one  or  the  other  parent. 

Burand's  Peedling.—IT.  Fruit  large,  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  oblong  shape,  and  flattened ;  seeds  but 
slightly  sunken;  color,  a  peculiar  light  bright 
scarlet;  flesh  firm,  solid,  nearly  Avhlte;  juicy  and 
well  flavored.  This  Ave  have  only  seen  in  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  F.  Brill,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Avhere 


it  seems  to  be  an  abundant  bearer,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  a  long  time.  From  what  we  have 
seen  of  it,  we  regard  it  as  a  variety  of  great 
promise  for  family  and  market  pui'poses. 

Perry's  Seedling — H.  Fruit  medium  to  large, 
nearly  globular,  with  a  slight  neck ;  seeds  de¬ 
pressed  in  well  defined  cavities ;  color  bright 
crimson;  flesh  colored,  but  not  uniformly  so; 
moderately  firm,  SAveet  and  with  a  rich  spright¬ 
ly  flavor.  Introduced  by  Geo.  Perry  &  Sons, 
Georgetown,  Conn.  We  have  seen  the  fruit 
only  of  this  variety,  and  it  appeared  to  be  like 
McAvoy’s  Superior  (uiiAvarrantably  called  Buf¬ 
falo).  It  is  sutfleient  praise  to  this  fruit  to  say 
that  it  is  as  good  as  the  McAvoy,  and  Ave  have 
the  assurance  of  the  proprietor  that  it  is  perfect, 
hardy,  and  very  productive.  To  be  looked  after. 

Meadls  Seedling. — H.  Fruit  conical,  often  flat¬ 
tened,  and  Avith  an  obtuse  apex;  seeds  prominent, 
and  Avhen  fully  ripened,  much  darker  colored 
than  the  lively  light  crimson  of  the  surface ; 
flesh  very  solid  and  firm,  juicy,  and  of  a  spright¬ 
ly,  but  not  very  high  flavor.  This  variety  orig¬ 
inated  with  Peter  B.  Mead,  Esq.,  and  has  merits 
which  should  not  be  OA'erlooked.  We  have  not 
seen  any  but  recently  set  plants,  and  can  only 
quote  others  who  say  that  it  produces  Avell. 

Jucunda,  700. — II.  Fruit  large,  conical,  reg¬ 
ular  in  shape  and  size;  bright  crimson;  flesh 
firm,  white,  hollow,  juicy,  and  of  a  flavor  that 
will  please  those  who  like  Triomphe  de  Gand. 
This  variety  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Knox, 
as  well  as  by  horticultural  editors  and  commit¬ 
tees,  and  Ave  feel  a  little  hesitation  in  giving  an 
opinion  after  so  many  distinguished  persons 
have  put  themselves  on  record.  In  this  disas¬ 
trous  year  it  is  the  best  producer  Mr.  Knox  has 
upon  his  grounds,  and  Avith  his  system  of  cul¬ 
ture,  has  a  good  crop.  The  fruit  is  large — very 
large — showy,  of  good  shape,  and  carries  Avell, 
as  we  knoAV  from  the  state  in  Avhich  Ave  found  a 
basket  Avhich  reached  home  on  the  fourth  day 
after  picking.  These  are  all  good  qualities,  but 
its  flavor  is  not  to  our  individual  taste,  it  being 
much  like  but  hardly  equal  to  that  of  the  Tri¬ 
omphe  de  Gand,  whichis  not  a  flxvorite  Avith  us. 
On  good  soil,  and  Avith  close  culture,  it  produces 
a  great  crop  of  large  and  very  shoAvy  berries. 

Golden  Seeded. — H.  Fruit  medium  to  large, 
bluntly  conical,  and  flattened,  crimson,  Avith 
prominent  jufllow  seeds.  This  Avas  produced  by 
Mr.  Read,  the  originator  of  the  Ladies’  Pine,  and 
is  not  generally  cultivated.  Mr.  Knox  regards  it 
as  one  of  his  best  early  varieties,  and  it  is  pro¬ 
ductive  and  shoAvy,  and  a  valuable  market  A’ari- 
ety  with  him.  Not  esteemed  at  the  East. 

Lennig's  White. — H.  Globular  or  depressed, 
white  with  a  fine  blush ;  flesh  solid,  buttery,  and 
of  excellent  flavor.  This  variety  is  called  White 
Pine  Apple,  and  by  sCA^eral  other  names.  It  is 
a  specialty  with  Doct.  Hexamer,  of  Westchest¬ 
er  Co.,  Avho  raises  it  in  great  perfection.  It  is 
really  a  fine  fruit,  very  productive,  and  the  best 
of  all  the  Avhite  strawberries. 

Lady  Finger. — Elongated  conical,  sometimes 
broadly  so ;  seeds  sunken  deeply  in  Avell  defined 
depressions;  color  brilliant  scarlet ;  fle.sh  solid, 
remarkably  firm,  someAvhnt  colored,  not  very 
juicy;  sweet  and  of  good  flavor.  This  variety 
originated  in  Burlington  Co.,  N.  .1.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  states  in  hiscatalogue 
that  it  combines  more  good  qualities  than  any 
other  berry  that  he  groAVS.  It  is  certainly  a 
most  handsome  fruit  on  account  of  its  brilliant 
color,  and  beautifully  honeycombed  surfiice,  has 
a  firmne.ss  that  is  unusual,  and  Avith  good  cul¬ 
ture  produces  fair  crops.  Scott’s  Seedling,  a 
very  different  fruit  is  sometimes  sold  for  it. 


"Scotch  Runner." — Under  this  ,  name  there 
arc  brought  to  the  N.  Y.  market  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  a  small  berry,  much  like  the  Lady  Fin¬ 
ger  as  to  color  and  surface,  but  much  smaller, 
and  more  acid.  It  is  a  more  generally  elon¬ 
gated  fruit.  It  is  also  called  “  Pine  Apple”  and 
Scarlet  Runner,  and  probably  has  other  syn¬ 
onyms.  It  is  small,  very  shoAvy,  of  a  good  straw¬ 
berry  flavor,  and  an  esteemed  market  variety. 


Fi?;.  1.  — A  magnified  flower  of  a  common  green  Orchis, 
called  by  Botanista  Platantkera  orbiciilnin ;  front  view, 
a— One  of  the  two  pollen-masses  with  its  stalk  and  sticky  disk. 


Insects  and  Plant  Fertilization. 

THIRD  ARTICLE. 


If  there  ever  was  a  floAver  made  for  being 
fertilized  by  moths  or  butterflies,  and  absolutely 
dependent  on  their  aid,  it  isone  like  this  Orchid, 
fig.  1,  a  floAver  from  the  larger  Green  Orchis, 
called  in  strict  botanical  language,  Platanthercv 
orbiculata.  The  same  may  be  said  of  most  Or¬ 
chids,  although  the  Avays,  or  contrivances,  as  Ave 
must  call  them,  are  different  in  the  different  sorts. 
Four  years  ago  lilr.  Darwin  published  a  most 
interesting  A'olumc  “On  the  various  Contri- 
A'ances  by  Aviiich  British  and  Foreign  Orchids 
are  fertilized  by  Insects,”  Avhich  opened  up  this 
Avhole  subject.  This  Green  Orchis  will  show 
in  a  general  Avay  Avhat  lakes  place  in  all  our  Or¬ 
chises,  although  some  are  arranged  to  be  served 
by  insects  of  a  certain  sort  or  size,  and  some 
by  another.  Take  this,  then,  as  a  specimen. 

The  greater  part  of  thecentre  of  the  blossom. 
Fig.  1,  consists  of  the  anther,  the  two  cells  of 
which,  splitting  down  lengtlnvise,  show  the  pol¬ 
len  Avithin,  and  are  continued  forward  into  the 
two  Avidely  separated  horns.  Each  horn  bears 
at  its  tip  a  miniature  button  (the  disk),  the  face 
of  Avhich  is  very  stick}^  and  Avill  adhere  to  the 
finger  or  Avhatevcr  3^11  touch  it  Avith.  As  you 
remove  the  finger,  a’ou  bring  aAva}’’,  sticking  to  it, 
this  little  button  or  disk  and  all  that  belongs  to 
it.  Adz. ;  the  Avhole  contents  of  the  anther-cell, 
fig.  1,  a.  The  button,  it  appears,  is,  borne 
on  the  end  of  a  slender  stalk ;  and  the  large 
mass  at  the  other  end  of  the  stalk  is  the  pollen, 
not  here  a  light  poAvder,  as  in  most  plants,  but 
its  grains  are  stuck  together  in  little  masses  or 
coarse  grains,  and  these  grains  strung  together 
and  tied  fast  to  the  main  stalk  b}'  threads  as 
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delicate  as  spider-web,  and  as  elastic  as  India- 
rubber.  The  surface  just  under  the  anther  and 
in  the  angle  between  the  horns  is  the  stigma. 
This  is  quite  as  sticky  as  the  disks  are.  Now 


we  should  remark  that  our  figure,  made  from  a 
drawing  many  years  old,  when  these  nice  adap¬ 
tations  were  unthought  of,  is  not  quite  correct ; 
the  horns  do  not  diverge  so  much,  and  the 
sticky  buttons  face  forwards  and  a  little  inwards, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart,  one  on  each 
side  of  an  open  orifice,  just  between  the  stigma 
and  the  long  and  narrow  front  petal.  This  is 
the  orifice  of  the  spur,  a  long  and  narrow  sac, 
the  bottom  of  which  contains  honey  or  nectai’. 
The  plain  object  of  this  is  to  attract  honey-feed¬ 
ing  insects.  The  honey-bearing  sac  in  this  in¬ 
stance  being  from  to  2  inches  long,  with  the 
nectar  dripping  to  the  bottom,  the  only  insects 
which  can  make  it  worth  their  while  to  visit  this 


Fig.  3.— A  partial  section  of  the  sac,  stigma,  etc.,  of  the 
Yellow  Lady’s  Slipper ;  anth. ;  one  of  the  anthers. 

flower  are  those  furnished  with  a  proboscis  of 
nearly  this  length.  Such  are  butterflies  and 
moths,  the  former  flying  by  day,  the  latter 
by  night.  That  such  insects,  with  proboscis 


fully  an  inch-and-a-half  long,  actually  do  visit 
this  flower,  we  have  undoubted  proof.  They 
have  been  captured  with  something  queer 
hanging  from  their  protuberant  eyes,  sometimes 
one  from  each  eye ;  when 
brought  to  us  for  examina¬ 
tion,  we  have  identified  the 
strange  body  (by  a  peculiar¬ 
ity  not  represented  in  the 
figure  a),  to  be  the  pollen- 
mass  of  this  very  Orchis,  or 
of  another  species  vei’y  like 
it.  Then,  on  bringing  the 
head  of  this  butterfly,  or 
any  other  of  similar  size, 
over  the  orifice  of  the 
honey-tube,  just  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  it  must  occupy  when 
the  long  proboscis  is  thrust 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tube,  each  eye  comes  in 
contact  with  one  of  the 
sticky  disks.  Withdraw  the 
head  after  a  few  seconds 
interval,  and  the  disks  stick 
fast,  bringing  away  with 
them  the  attached  pollen- 
masses,  leaving  their  cells 
empty.  On  inspecting  a 
spike  of  flowers,  we  shall 
be  apt  to  find  that  most  of 
the  blossoms  towards  the 
bottom,  which  have  been 
longest  open,  have  lost  their 
pollen-masses.  We  see  how 
they  must  have  been  car¬ 
ried  off.  It  is  very  unlike- 
Ij'  they  could  fall  out  of 
their  place ;  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  one 
would  ever  fall  upon  the  stigma,  near  by  as 
it  is,  if  the  flower  were  let  alone ;  while  no 
butterfly  or  moth,  with  head  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  broad  across  the  eyes,  approaching 
it  from  the  front — where  the  dependent  nari’ow 
petal  offers  a  favorable  landing  place, — could 
here  drain  the  cup  without  showing  the  marks 
of  it  about  his  eyes.  Suppose,  after  rising  with 
one  of  these  appendages  fixed  to  either  eye,  the 
insect  wei’e  to  settle  back  again  into  the  same 
position, — which  is  not  likely.  If  the  stalks  of 
the  pollen-masses  remained  stiff"  and  motionless, 
obviously  nothing  would  come  of  it.  But,  on 
manipulating  with  a  butterfly’s  head,  or  with 
the  point  of  a  pencil  as  a  substitute,  we  find 
that  the  stalk  of  the  pollen-mass  bends  down¬ 
wards  and  forwards  within  a  few  seconds  after 
extraction  (by  a  very  peculiar  movement),  so 
that  the  two  become  parallel,  or  even  converge 
instead  of  diverging  as  at  first.  If  now  the  head 
be  brought  again  over  the  orifice,  the  broad  ends 
of  the  pollen-masses,  one  or  both,  will  hit  the 
stigma,  will  adhere  to  its  sticky  surface,  and  as 
we  pull  away,  either  the  disk  will  separate  from 
the  insect’s  head,  leaving  the  whole  pollen-mass 
on  the  stigma,  or  more  commonly  only  those 
portions  of  the  pollen-mass  which  had  actually 
stuck  to  the  stigma  are  torn  away  bj'’  the  rup¬ 
ture  of  their  elastic  connecting  threads,  and 
left  behind. 

In  this  way  it  is  certainly  possible  that  a  stig¬ 
ma  should  get  the  pollen  of  its  own  flower; 
but  not  probable,  for  when  the  insect  had  drain¬ 
ed  one  flower  it  would  fly  to  a  fresh  one,  and 
give  to  that  some  or  all  of  the  pollen  taken  from 
its  neighbor,  taking  away  its  pollen  in  turn,  and 
so  from  plant  to  plant.  To  cross  the  flowers  of 
the  species  is  plainly  the  object  of  the  whole 
contrivance,  and  an  admirable  contrivance  it  is, 


Fig.  3.— Flower  of  Yellow  Lady’s  Slipper,  Cypripfdnm  puUscena,  of  the  natural  size. 


by  which  winged  insects  are  solicited  to  do  the 
work  for  sedentary  flowers. 

Different  Orchids  show  very  different  but 
equally  effectual  aiTangements  for  the  same 
end.  In  our  pretty  Arethma,  for  example,  the 


Fig.  4:.— Section  of  tlie  slipper,  stigma,  etc.,  of  the  Stemless 
Lady’s  Slipper,  Cypripedium  acattle,  natural  size,  a.  An¬ 
ther  ;  b.  Sterile  Stamen  j  c,  Stigma. 


pollen  is  rather  powdery,  the  grains  loosely  held 
together  by  delicate  threads,  and  contained  in  a 
lielmet-shaped  anther  which  is  inverted  on  a 
shelf,  the  underside  of  which  is  stigma;  and  the 
anther  is  hinged  at  the  back,  and  may  be  raised 
like  the  lid  of  a  coffee  pot ;  its  front  edge,  the 
visor  of  the  helmet,  just  projects  a  little  beyond 
the  shelf,  as  the  lid  of  a  chest  does  beyond  the 
body,  for  the  convenience  of  lifting;  and  when 
raised,  the  pollen  tumbles  out.  Now  a  bee,  en¬ 
tering  the  mouth  of  tiie  flower  over  the  crested 
front  petal,  sucks  out  a  little  nectar  from  the 
bottom  of  the  narrow  cup,  which  is  over-arched 
by  the  upper  petals  and 
the  long  curved  style 
carrying  on  its  apex  the 
stigma  and  the  anther 
as  above  described,  _Py. 
ramus  and  Thisbe  very 
near  each  other,  but  with 
a  solid  wall  between,  so 
that  communication  is 
quite  hopeless.  The  bee 
is  not  likel}’^  to  help 
them  directl}’.  But  as  it 
backs  out  of  the  flower, 
and  raises  its  head  to  fly 
away,  it  knocks  up  the 
lid  by  liitting  the  pro¬ 
jecting  rim,  and  catches 
some  of  the  loose  pollen 
on  its  rough  and  bristly 
forehe.ad,  enters  with  this 
into  the  next  flower, 
where,  when  it  retreats,  it 
can  hardly  fail  to  dab  this 
pollen  on  to  the  sticky 
face  of  the  stigma,  the 
instant  before  it  raises  tliat  anther-lid  and 
takes  a  new  supply  of  pollen  from  this  sec- 


Fig.  5.— Magnified  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  piirt  of  tile  stig¬ 
ma  of  Lady’s  Slipper,  cut 
lengthwise,  showing  tlie 
short  and  stout  little 
bristles  or  projections,  like 
the  teeth  of  a  rasp  or  of  a 
card,  all  pointing  forward. 
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ond  flower  to  the  third  flower,  and  so  on. 

Cypripedium,  or  Lady’s  Slipper, (flg.  2)  although 
of  the  Orchid  family,  and  equally  dependent  up¬ 
on  insect  aid,  gets  its  work  done  by  a  different 
class  of  insects  and  in  a  different  way.  The 
front  petal,  to  which  the  honey-tube  in  Orchis 
belongs,  here  forms  the  great  sac  or  slipper,  and 
is  the  only  showy  part,  the  other  leaves  of  the 
flower  being  dull  greenish,  or  purplish.  The 
slipper,  which  in  shape  might  suit  the  taste  of  a 
Chinese  lady,  is  open  at  the  instep;  and  there 
the  edges  are  rolled  in,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
entrance  to  a  rat-trap.  The  central 
part  of  the  blossom,  which  curves 
downward  and  is  partly  thrust  into 
the  slipper,  consists  of  stamens,  style, 
and  stigma.  The  spade-shaped,  petal¬ 
like  body  which  covers  the  stigma, 
and  is  neatly  all  that  is  seen  from  the 
front,  takes  the  place  of  a  stamen,  but 
has  no  pollen;  underneath  it  is  the 
broad  stigma,  which  faces  to  the  heel 
of  the  slipper,  as  is  best  seen  in  the 
pai  tly  sectional  view,  fig.  3,  and  in 
fig.  4;  and  just  back  of  the  stigma 
are  the  two  anthers,  one  on  each  side. 

The  back,  or  as  we  may  say  the  sole, 
of  the  slipper,  is  lined  with  long  hairs 
or  soft  bristles,  and  these  appear  to 
contain  something  attractive  to  in¬ 
sects.  There  is  no  honey  in  the  slip¬ 
per.  The  anthers  are  so  placed  that 
the  pollen  can  never  of  itself  fall  on 
the  stigma,  nor  be  thrown  upon  it  by 
the  wind.  Indeed,  the  pollen  does 
not  fall  of  itself;  for,  although  of 
tlie  appearance  of  a  damp  powder,  or 
so  moist  in  the  yellow  species  as  to 
be  almost  pulpy,  the  surface  is  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  thin  film  of  sticky  var¬ 
nish.  When  touched  with  the  finger, 
the  varnish  adheres,  and  brings  away 
with  it  a  layer  of  the  pollen,  of  the 
size  of  the  adhering  surface. 

Now,  as  to  the  fertilization.  The 
flower  left  alone  would  be  hopeless¬ 
ly  sterile.  Although  we  have  never 
seen  an  insect  spontaneously  enter  the 
slipper  and  do  the  work,  we  are  about 
as  sure  that  the  work  is  done  in  this 
way,  as  if  we  had  seen  it.  Probably 
it  is  visited  by  nocturnal  insects.  The 
slipper  may  be  entered  by  the  orifice 
in  front,  which,  in  most  species,  of¬ 
fers  the  readiest  access ;  or,  from  be¬ 
hind,  by  crawling  under  either  anther, 
and  thence  under  the  stigma  into  the 
main  sac.  A  large  fly,  or  a  coleop¬ 
terous  insect  of  corresponding  size, 
entering  from  behind,  woukl  probably 
hit  the  back  of  his  head  or  eye  against 
one  of  the  anthers,  and  as  he  crept 
under  the  stigma,  might  lodge  some 
of  it  there.  Feeding  upon  the  hairs  as  he 
passed  on,  the  fi-ont  orifice  ■would  be  before  him 
for  egress;  but  its  incurved  border  would  inter¬ 
pose  some  obstacle.  It  offers  none  to  entrance ; 
and  we  presume  that  the  insect  enters  at  the 
front,  and  passing  onwards,  departs  by  the 
back  door.  In  so  doing,  whether  he  turns  to 
the  right  or  the  left,  he  must  rub  his  head 
against  an  overhanging  anther,  and  carry  ofiT  a 
plaster  of  pollen.  If  he  then  passes  to  anoth¬ 
er  flower  of  the  same  species,  and  enters  it  by 
the  front  orifice,  as  he  proceeds  towards  the 
most  practicable  exit  he  must  crowd  under  the 
stigma,  upon  which  he  will  hardly  fail  to  depos¬ 
it  some  of  the  pollen  brought  from  the  neigh¬ 


boring  flower.  Now,  that  this  is  really  the  way 
of  it,  that  it  is  intended  the  insect  shall  enter 
at  the  instep  and  emerge  at  the  heel  of  the  slip¬ 
per,  and  so  bring  the  pollen  of  one  flower  to 
the  stigma  of  another — is  as  good  as  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  surface 
of  the  stigma  in  this  flower.  It  is  not  glutinous 
as  in  other  Orchids,  but  only  moist,  and  is  rough 
to  the  touch.  Under  a  magnifying-glass  the 
roughness  is  seen  to  arise  from  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  of  the  stigma  being  covered  by  sharp  pro¬ 
jecting  points,  or  what  would  be  rigid  bristles 


TR'EE  HOUSE  LEEK. — {Sempervivum  arhoreum.) 
if  they  were  longer;  and  these  all  turn  forwards, 
so  that  the  apparatus  may  be  likened  to  a  rasp, 
or  to  a  hand  wool-card  of  the  olden  time;  and 
one  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  it  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  card  off  and  to  retain  the  pollen  brought 
upon  the  head  of  an  insect  entering  at  the 
front,  and  on  its  way  to  get  out  at  the  back 
part  of  the  flower. — A  more  ingenious  and  effec¬ 
tual  contrivance  for  crossing  the  flowers  of  a 
species  by  the  help  of  insects,  could  hardly 
be  devised.  A.  G. 

- - - — - - 

The  LiNNiEAN  Society  of  Lancaster,  (Pa.,) 
City  and  County.  We  have  received  an  essay 
by  S.  S.  Rathvon,  Esq.,  which  was  read  at  the 


last  anniversary  of  the  society,  and  which  sets 
forth  its  objects  and  progress.  We  notice  this  to 
give  the  Society  our  best  wishes  for  its  success,  as 
well  as  to  call  attention  to  the  utility  of  such  in¬ 
stitutions.  Natural  History  Societies  and  Clubs 
are  springing  up  all  over  England,  an  old  coun¬ 
try,  which  one  would  suppose  had  been  so  thor¬ 
oughly  explored,  that  there  remained  little  to  re- 
w^ard  the  naturalist.  Yet  this  is  not  the  case, 
for  industrious  'U'orkers  are  constantly  develop¬ 
ing  there  some  new  facts  of  interest.  In  a  new 
country,  like  our  own,  there  is  greater  induce¬ 
ment  to  the  student,  and  there  should 
be  in  every  considerable  village  or 
town  a  museum  of  its  natural  pro¬ 
ductions  of  all  kinds.  These  local 
collections  have  an  interest  to  the 
commuity  in  which  they  are  made, 
and  are  of  great  value  to  science,  as 
they  not  only  furnish  important  data 
upon  the  distribution  of  plants,  ani¬ 
mals,  etc.,  but  they  preserve  speci¬ 
mens  of  many  things  that  are  rapid¬ 
ly  disappearing  as  the  population  be- 
'  comes  more  dense.  Such  collections 
always  increase  with  astonishing  rapi¬ 
dity  where  a  nucleus  is  once  formed, 
and  their  ntility  in  giving  direction  to 
the  tastes  of  the  young  is  incalculable. 

House-Leeks  and  Stone-Crops. 

There  are  some  plants  so  very  com¬ 
mon  that  their  beauty  is  unappreciat¬ 
ed.  The  well  known  House-leek  is 
one  of  these,  and  to  us  who  like 
plants,  even  if  they  have  not  flow¬ 
ers  upon  them,  this  much  neglected 
and  even  persecuted  individual  is  a 
great  favorite.  The  healthy  green  of 
its  leaves,  their  symmetrical  arrange¬ 
ment  in  beautiful  rosettes,  its  tenacity 
of  life,  growing  where  scarcely  any 
thing  else  will  live,  defying  frost  and 
drouth,  but  bright  and  cheerful  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances,  are 
qualities  that  commend  it.  To  be 
sure  it  seldom  flowers,  but  then  its 
clusters  of  leaves  are  handsome 
enough  to  answer  for  flowers ;  they  are 
much  like  green  camellias.  The  bo¬ 
tanical  name  is  Sempervivum  tectoi'um. 
Sempervivum  means  “  always  living,” 
or  “  live-forever.”  The  specific  name 
tectorum,  is  from  the  Latin  for  roof,  in 
allusion  to  its  growing  upon  houses ; 
an  I  our  common  name,  House-leek, 
refers  to  the  same  thing.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  useful  plant  for  Rock 
work. — Another  favorite  of  ours  is  a 
very  old  green-house  species,  Semper¬ 
vivum  arboreum,  which  we  now  rare¬ 
ly  see,  it  having  been  cro-u'ded  aside 
by  novelties  that  are  often  inferior  to  it. 
We  were  so  much  pleased  to  see  a  fine  en- 
gratung  of  our  old  friend  in  the  London  Gar- 
denei-’s  Magazine  that  'we  have  reproduced  it. 
The  plant  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  when 
well  grown,  makes  a  fine  sho'U'.  It  needs  to  be 
kept  in  the  house  in  winter.  We  have  found  to’ 
our  sorrow  that  mice  are  very  fond  of  thiS’ 
plant,  seeming  to  prefer  it  to  all  others.  There' 
are  several  varieties,  one  with  purple  leaves^ 
one  in  which  the  leaves  are  edged  ■ndtli  red,  and 
.another  in  which  they  are  beautifully  striped 
tvith  yellowish  white.  The  whole  family  (Cras- 
sulaceae)  to  which  these  plants  belong,  is  de^^ 
serving  more  attention  than  it  now  hast 
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The  Crassulas,  Roclieas,  Echeverias,  and  the 
large  genus  of  Sedum,  make  up  a  vegetation 
i  peculiar  in  its  aspect,  and  while  many  of  them 
flower  finely,  they  are  in teresiing  at  all  times. 
Among  the  Sedums,  S.  Sieboldii  is  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  species.  Its  foliage  is  of  a  peculiar  glau¬ 
cous  hue,  it  is  hardy,  and  flowers  profusely. 

I  Mr.  Hogg  has  sent  home  from  Japan  a  variety 
of  this  with  mottled  foliage,  which  will  doubt¬ 
less,  if  it  proves  hard}’-,  be  a  popular  favorite. 


TME  lHI®nSE!Ht®ILB. 


A  Home-made  Lamp  Bracket. 


The  following  explains  itself,  so  we  offer  no 
;  comments : 

Mr.  Editor. — You  said  you  admired  the  lamp 
brackets  you  saw  at  our  house  the  other  day,  and 
as  that  pleases  me  well.  I  send  you  a  description 
of  how  they  were  made, 
and,  if  you  will  excuse  tlie 
egotism  of  my  saying  so — 
I  must  add  that  I  admire 
them  myself,  not  so  much 
for  their  beauty, — you  may 
pass  judgment  upon  that — 
but  for  their  utility.  Well, 
then,  you  must  know  I 
have  been  trying  a  long 
time  to  get  father  to  saw 
me  out  some  semi-circular 
pieces  of  board,  with  brace 
pieces,to  make  them  of,  but 
it  has  been  busy  time  with 
him  and  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind,  so  I  could  do  no  bet- 
!•  ter  than  help  myself.  The 

])iece  A,  fig.  2,  was  made  of  a  portion  of  the  head  of 
a  nail  keg,  part  being  split  off  and  the  corners 
sawed  square,  and  the  sides  thus  formed  rounded 
into  the  eurve  of  the  head  as  best  I  could  with  a 
hand  saw.  B,  repre  ents  the  brace,  a  triangular 
piece  of  ic^h  clap¬ 
boarding.  Fig.  3  shows 
how  the  two,  with  one 
nail  to  hold  them  to¬ 
gether,  were  nailed  to 
the  wall ;  one  nail  going 
through  a  gimlet  hole  at 
the  notch  in  the  br.ace 
piece,  and  another  driven 
slanting  through  the  top. 

I  was  lucky  in  striking 
studs  in  the  wall.  Before 
this,  however,  the  cloth 
covering  was  tacked  on  to 
the  top.  This  covering  I 
made  of  plain  muslin-de¬ 
laine  (if  striped,  the 
stripes  to  run  up  and  down,  it  looks  very  well,)  cut¬ 
ting  a  piece  a  little  wider  than  thebrace piece  is  long, 
and  long  enough  to  allow  for  a  frill  at  the  top.  This 
piece  was  hemmed  on  the  top  and  a  thread  run  % 
of  an  inch  from  the  edge  to  draw  the  frill  by,  and  it 
was  drawn  so  as  just  to  go  round 
the  top  piece  which  was  covered 
with  the  same  material.  A  thread 
was  also  “  caught  iu  ”  at  regular 
intervals  along  the  bottom  edge 
of  the  cloth  so  as  to  draw  it 
into  regular  plaits,  and  then  this 
cover  was  tacked  to  the  top,  the 
gathering  thread  being  covered  by 
a  fancy  braid  ^  inch  wide.  Then 
the  bracket  was  nailed  up,  the 
bottom  gathered  and  tied  to  the  front  of  the  brace, 
and  a  rusette  was  made  and  pinned  on.  Thin  stuff 
requires  a  lining  to  prevent  the  light  showing 
through,  for  which  brown  paper  will  do.  As  you 
saw,  I  made  a  pair  and  placed  one  on  each  side  of 
the  mirror  at  the  toilet  stand,  so  high  that  lamps  set 
upon  them  w  ll  shed  a  good  light  upon  the  head  of 
a  person  before  the  glass.  M. 


A  Very  Pretty  and  Cheap  Tidy. 


An  especial  interest  in  those  articles  of  feminine 
contrivance  called  “Tidies,”  was  awakened  in  us  a 
few  days  since,  by  our  setting  down  (in  b.achelor’s 
quarters,  of  course,)  in  a  very  comfortable  rocking 
chair  with  a  high  back  and  inviting  arms.  The 
day  was  warm  and  damp,  and  the  chair  was  a 
drowsy  one,  so  we  were  very  quiet  for  some  min¬ 
utes,  and  when  finally  .aroused,  found  that  we  were 
held  fast,  Abaslom  like,  by  the  hair  of  the  head. 
That  was  a  “sticker,”  and  the  increased  reg.ard  for 
will  doubtless  stick  by  us  as  long  as  the  recol¬ 
lection.  One  of  our  lady  friends  lends  us  a  neat 
tidy  for  a  pattern,  of  which  we  present  an  engrav¬ 
ing.  It  is  made  of  simple  “Swiss”  or  “Book  mus¬ 
lin,”  which  is  cut  square  and  hemmed  with  a  nar¬ 
row  hem,  and  then  “braided”  with  narrow  white 
linen  braid  in  any  pretty  pattern.  That  of  the  one 
we  present  is  simple,  yet  pleasing.  In  forming  the 
points  of  sti  aight  parallel  lines  ;  braid  of  two  differ¬ 


ent  widths  is  used,  with  pretty  effect.  Finally,  the 
tidy  is  bordered  wdth  a  narrow  white  linen  fringe, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  an  open  heading. 
These  little  affitirs  wash  and  “  do  up”  very  easily, 
so  the  ladies  say,  and  are  just  as  pretty  as  if  they 
cost  five  or-ten  dollars.  They  may  be  made  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  to  suit  the  backs  of  chairs  or  the  artns 
of  lounges  ;  and  if  there  are  two  or  more  used,  it 
gives  a  pleasing  variety,  even  if  they  arc  made  alike, 
to  arrange  some  with  the  points  down,  and  others 
horizontally.  It  is  a  useful  practice,  and  quite  a  test 
of  taste  and  ingenuity  to  devise  pretty  original 
patterns  for  the  braiding. 


All  About  Mens’  Shirts. 


[If  there  is  anywhere  a  woman  who  has  had  “  super¬ 
vision  of’  a  husband's  wardrobe  for  a  dozen  or  more 
years,  witliout  having  liad  any  experience  similar  to  that 
so  failhfnlly  recorded  below,  vve  would  be  glad  to  find 
her  out ;  she  would  doubtless  be  able  to  contribute  to  the 
Hou.sehold  Department.of  the  Agriculturist  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  other  “vexed  questions”  wetliink  of.— Ed.] 

A  long  time  ago  I  undertook  the  supervision  of 
a  set  of  shirts,  including,  of  course,  their  wearer. 
It  was  the  hight  of  my  young  ambition  that  the 
man  should  be  exactly  fitted  by  his  shirts,  concern¬ 
ing  which  he  began  to  make  complaints  just  one 

moon  after  I  took  him  in  charge . “  AVhat  is  the 

matter  with  them?”  I  meekly  inquired - “There 

isn’t  a  single  one  that  fits  me.”....  Totally  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  inherent  wickedness  of  the  article 
concerned,  I  flattered  myself  that  the  ditiiculty 
would  be  easily  remedied.  So  I  ripped  here  and 
basted  there,  pulled  up  this  shoulder  and  pulled 
down  that,  until  I  thought  I  had  got  it. - Mis¬ 
taken  mortal !  it  would  not  fit ! - 1  made  another 

series  of  experiments  with  equally  futile  results. 
Then  I  consulted  one  or  two  friends,  and  felt  sure 
I  had  at  last  discovered  where  the  shoe — I  me.an 
the  s/rirf— pinched.  I  applied  a  cure,  but  the  thing 
wasn’t  cured.  Next  I  employed  a  tailor  to  try  bis 
skill.  Not  one  whit  better.  The  man  was  getting 
— and  I  was  getting — desperate. 

As  my  dernier  resort,  I  summoned  a  council  of 


sewing-society  women,  and  we  went  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole.  For  hours  we  expended  our 
united  wits  on  a  single  shirt,  often  subjecting  the 
luckless  owner  to  successive  trials  of  the  garment. 
“  Don’t  that  now  fit  your  neck  exactly  ?”  asked  the 
head  of  the  conspiracy,  as  for  the  forty-filth  time 

we  g.athered  around  our  victim . “Why,  yes,” 

with  a  charming  smile  of  relief,  and  twisting  his 
head  .about  experimentally. - “  Really,  I  can’t  sug¬ 

gest  any  improvement.” ... .  “Oh!  be  joyful!”  ex¬ 
claimed  I,  clapping  my  hands . “Suppose,”  said 

one  of  the  wise  women,  looking  at  me  over  her 
glasses  as  if  some  important  idea  had  struck  her, 
“  suppose  we  cut  out  a  new  shirt  on  the  improved 
plan,  and  if  that  suits,  we’ll  take  a  pattern  from  it.” 
....“Agreed,”  cried  I,  quite  jubilant,  and  ran  to  a 

chest  for  the  cotton . So  we  cut,  basted,  and  tried 

on — sewed  and  tried  on — starched,  ironed,  and  tried 

on . “  Capit.al !”  affirmed  our  representative  of 

the  lordly  sex.  “  Not  a  thread  amiss.  It  is  the  first 
time  in  my  life  that  a  shirt  has  ex.actly  fitted  me.” 

As  a  grateful  memorial,  I  made  up  six  new  ones 
after  that  identical  pattern.  We  entered  on  our 

triumphal  epoch . Woe  worth  the  day  !  Must  I 

own  that  before  forty-ciijht  hours  had  passed,  that 

exactly  fitted"  individual  called  me  aside,  and 

pointed  with  crnel  signilicance  to  his  neck . “I 

am  very  sorry,”  with  the  blandest  air  in  the  world. 
“I  suppose  your  mistake  came  from  j'our  great  de¬ 
sire  not  to  choke  me.” _ “  Mistake!  choke  3’ou!” 

echoed  I,  convulsively,  a  little  tempted  to  try  the 

latter . “Don’t  be  troubled.  It  requiies  only  a 

slight  alteration — a  trifle  cut  out  of  the  binding, 
that’s  all.  You  see  its  rather  large.”....  “Why 
couldn’t  he  have  found  it  out  before?” — to  myself. 
— Then  aloud  with  great  dignity:  “  Tell  mo  precisely 

how  much  to  cutout.” _ “Well,  I  should  say 

just  about  an  inch.” _ “Just  about  an  inch,” 

muttered  I  sarcastically,  adding,  “  I  believe  the 
mischief  is  all  in  your  neck,  which  dilates  and  con¬ 
tracts  on  purpose  to  torment  me.”....  He  smiled 
kindly  on  my  wr.athful  tears,  and  I — well — when 
the  shirt  w.as  “  rough-dry,”  I  dutifully  cut  out  the 
inch,  basted  the  binding,  and  tried  it  on  again. 

“  That  is  just  what  I  wanted.  It  does  very  nicely 

now,  you  see.”  working  his  chin  uj)  and  down . 

“Yes,  I  see.  I  did  before.” _ “Practice  makes 

perfect,  and  this  time  you  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.” 

When  the  change  was  completed,  he  once  more 
tried  on  the  sliirt,  and  unequivocally  assured  me 
“  it  fitted  to  a  T.”  So  I  made  the  same  alteration  in 
the  other  five,  and  sat  down  to  take  a  bit  of  comfort. 

Can  you  imagine  what  next  happened? - In  the 

course  of  a  fortnight,  the  man  gave  me  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  ride  with  him,  which  I  was  only  too  happy 
to  accept.  How  extremely  gr.acious  and  agreeable 
he  was!  I  might  have  suspected  something  was 
coming.  From  one  thing  to  another  he  led  the 
conversation,  until  finally  he  approached  the  old 
hateful  topic,  (he  had  on  one  of  his  new  shirts.)... 
“I  don’t  mind  my  vexation,”  remarked  I  innocent¬ 
ly,  “now  that  you  are  at  last  suited.”  Then,  sup¬ 
posing  the  matter  forever  at  rest,  I  turned  to  a 
pleasanter  subject.  But  coming  back  to  the  shirts 
again,  his  face  assumed  such  a  deprecating  look, 
that  I  exclaimed  in  .alarm  :  “  Not  hing  ails  them 

now,  I  hope.” _ “  Only  a  very  little  thing,  and 

easily  altered.  In  your  fear  of  getting  them  too 

large,  they  are  a  trifle  too  small— only  a  trifle.” - 

My  heart  swelled  but  I  uttered  not  a  word. 

When  we  reached  home  I  made  him  measure  off 
on  his  forefinger  exactly  how  much  he  wished  in¬ 
serted.  The  shirt  he  had  on  happened  to  be  the 
identical  one  I  had  first  altered.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  in  my  work-basket  the  very 
piece  I  had  cut  out.  And  I  was  malicious  enough  to 
exult  at  its  proving  the  exact  measure  of  the  addi¬ 
tion  wanted.  So  I  sowed  it  in  again,  repeating  to 
myself  all  the  while,  “  Oh  the  crochetyness  of  man  !” 
Will  you  believe  me  when  I  whisper  it  confiden¬ 
tially,  that  after  all  this,  for  many  years,  I  alter¬ 
nated  between  cutting  out  and  putting  in  the  self¬ 
same  piece— the  man’s  neck  invariably  jilaying  me 
false.  Of  late,  however,  I  have  dropped  the  labor 
of  sewing,  having  discovered  that  pinniny  over  one 
week,  and  unpinning  the  next,  answers  all  the  pur- 
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pose.  The  victim  of  this  perpetual  change  silent¬ 
ly  acquiesces  in  the  inevitable  arrangement ;  and 
what  is  better,  he  has  learned  to  do  the  thing  him¬ 
self.  There  is  a  shirt  hanging  over  a  chair  in  his 
chamber  at  this  moment.  I  have  had  the  curiosity 
to  go  in  and  examine  it,  as  I  have  been  writing.  I 
lind  it  is  the  pinning  over  week. — Hours  at-Home. 
- - — — - - - 

Information  Given. 


(In  June,  page  228,  under  “Information  Wanted,”  28 
questions  were  given.  We  begin  with  some  of  the  an¬ 
swers  received,  asking  otliers  to  respond.  No  one  writes 
about  questions  I,  2,  4,  8,  13,  14,  17,  19,  22,  23, 2fi.  27.— En.l 
Original  Contributions  to  the  American  Agriculturist, 

No.  3. — To  CoLOit  Kid  Gloves — Cleaning  tiiem. 
(a)  Put  14  ounce  extract  of  logwood  into  a  3  oz. 
phial,  and  fill  up  with  good  brandy.  This  dye  will 
keep  for  years  if  well  corked.  Put  the  gloves  on 
the  hand,  and  with  a  small  swab  (a  piece  of  sponge 
tied  to  a  stick  is  best,)  apply  the  dye  evenly  all  over 
them.  Then  rub  one  hand  with  the  other,  smooth¬ 
ly  and  firmly,  until  the  gloves  are  dry — a  few  min¬ 
utes  only,  as  the  spirit  soon  evaporates.  More  log¬ 
wood  gives  a  nearly  black  color  ;  less  produces  a 
delicate  lilac. — Mrs.  S.  J.  Wood,  North  3Iadison,  Ind. 

. . .  .(b)  Dissolve  India  ink  in  water  and  apply  with 
a  camel’s  hair  brush. — A  fine  brown  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  by  rubbing  lightly  with  a  strong  decoction  of 

tea. - (f)  Gloves  may  be  cleaned  thus :  Wrap  a  fine 

cloth  around  your  finger,  dip  it  in  new  milk,  then 
rub  on  fine  soap,  and  rub  the  glove  lightly.  In  all 
the  above  operations,  the  glove  must  be  on  the 
hand. — “  E.  M.  H.'\  Grand  Rapids,  3Iic?ngan. 

No.  6. — To  Get  Rid  or  Flies. — When  the  flies 
settle  on  the  ceiling,  as  they  usually  do  at  night,  re¬ 
duce  the  light  in  the  room  so  you  can  just  see  them, 
and  take  a  tumbler,  or  wider  vessel,  two-thirds  full 
of  wai  m  soap-suds,  and  place  it  quickly  over  each 
group  of  the  flies,  when  they  will  fall  into  the  suds. 
With  a  chair  or  form  to  stand  upon,  you  can  soon 
clear  a  whole  room,  entirely  destroying  the  pests. 
I  have  caught  a  pint  of  them  thus  in  a  very  few 
minutes. — E.  J).  Gibson,  Ashburnham,  Mass. 

No.  6. — Cement  fok  Knife  Handles. — (a)  Lay 
a  piece  of  alum  on  the  stove,  and  when  melted 
roll  the  knife  shank  in  it  and  immediately  thrust  it 
firmly  into  the  handle.  It  will  soon  be  ready  for 

use. — S.  M.  Rarker,  Wilton,  N.  H. . (6)  Fine 

brick  dust  stirred  into  melted  rosin  and  used  hot 
will  fix  knife  and  fork  handles  firmly. — Farmer's 
Daughter,  Richmond,  Indiana. . .  .(<:)  Mix  equ.al  parts 
of  wood  ashes  and  common  salt,  Avith  Avater 
enough  to  make  a  mortar.  Fill  the  handles  Avith 
this,  and  then  drive  in  tlie  shank,  and  let  it  dry.  I 
also  fixed  a  stove  spud  in  this  Avay,  and  it  is  A'ery 
tight. — Joel  H.  Suttenton,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  3'. 

No.  7. — Pork  Brine. — (a)  The  “  best  pork  I  ever 
ate”  Avas  the  unsolicited  compliment  paid  by  many 
Avho  ate  of  the  pork  I  put  up  as  folloAVS:  For  200 
lbs.  pork,  )4  gallon  of  sorghum  syrup  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  barrel,  and  a  good  layer  of  salt  sprinkled 
into  it.  Pork  packed  as  usual,  Avell  salted  Avith 
rock  salt,  and  covered  Avith  strong  brine  containing 
an  ounce  of  saltpetre  and  SAveetened  Avith  sorghum. 

— L.  A.  Gildcrsleeve,  Wilmington,  III . (b)  To 

have  good  SAveet  pork,  first,  have  the  cask  SAVect 
and  clean  ;  second,  the  mc.at  must  not  be  frozen  ; 
third,  use  plenty  of  salt,  rock  salt  is  best.  Put  in 
a  layer  of  salt,  then  one  of  meat  packed  in  as  close¬ 
ly  as  it  can  be;  then  alternate  layers  of  salt  and 
meat,  until  the  cask  is  nearly  full.  Cover  Avith 
about  3  inches  of  strong  cold  brine,  always  keeping 
the  meat  under  brine. — “JV,”  Shelter  Island,  N.  F. 

No.  ft.— Good  Home-made  Ink. — (a)  Take  1)4 
I'linees  nutgalls,  fine  ground;  1  oz.  gum  arable; 
1  oz.  copperas  (sulpliatc  of  iron) ;  3  gills  rain  Av.ater ; 
'.f  gill  cider  vinegar.  Put  the  nutgalls,  Avatcr,  and 
vinegar  in  a  quart  bottle;  let  it  stand  3  or  3  days, 
shaking  it  avcU  several  times  each  day.  Strain  the 
mixture,  rinse  the  bottle,  return  the  strained  liquid, 
and  add  the  gum  and  copperas.  Two  or  three 
pieces  of  crushed  sugar,  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut, 
will  give  the  ink  a  gloss.  [Much  sugar  will  make 
it  sticky. — Ed.]  This  letter  is  Avritten  with  ink 


made  by  the  above  recipe.  [It  is  beautiful. — Ed.] 
The  ink  is  not  jet  black  at  first,  but  becomes  so  on 
exposing  the  bottle  to  the  sun  a  few  days. — “  N.,” 

Shelter  Island,  N.  F . (6)  Take  6  ozs.  finely 

poAvdered  nutgalls,  4  ozs.  gum  arable,  4  ozs.  cop¬ 
peras,  and  3  pints  rain  Avater.  Put  all  into  a  bottle 
and  shake  often  for  a  Aveek.  This  letter  is  written 
Avith  ink,  made  by  the  recipe,  8  years  ago,  and  it  is 

as  good  as  the  day  it  Avas  made. - ,  Erie  Co., 

N.  Y.  [The  ink  shoAVS  very  clear,  but  is  not  quite 
!  so  brilliant  as  (a)Avhich  is  the  same  except  the  vin¬ 
egar  added. — Ed.] _ (c)  To  make  a  good  black 

ink,  that  floAvs  well,  that  will  not  corrode  a  steel 
pen,  Avill  not  cast  a  iirecipitate,  or  groAV  gummy; 
is  not  injured  by  freezing ;  To  one  gallon  of  hot 
rain  water  add  one  ounce  extract  of  logwood ;  }4 
ounce  gum  arable,  and  }4  ounce  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  and  heat  in  an  iron  kettle.  The  first  part 
of  this  letter  is  Avritten  Avith  some  of  the  ink  thus 
made,  which  Avas  frozen  half  a  dozen  times  last 
winter.  The  second  part  is  Avritten  with  some  new 
made.  [Both  are  good ;  avc  see  no  difference. — 
Ed.] — Americus,  Ferry  Centre,  N.  Y. 

No.  10.  —  Extracting  Wheel-Grease  from 
Unwashable  Garments. — (a)  Use  kerosene  Avith 
a  sponge  or  flannel,  putting  a  clean  cloth  under  the 
greased  spot.  It  is  necessary  to  change  sponge  and 

nuder  cloth  several  times.  “ - ,  Shelter  Island, 

N.  Y." _ “(b)  Coal  oil,  similar  to  the  aboA'e. — 

Farmer's  Daughter,  Richmond,  Ind."  . . .  .(c)  Rub  the 
grease  spot  faithfully  Avith  a  cloth  Avet  with  Benzine, 
if  neeessary  wetting  the  spot  with  Benzine  also. 
This  is  good  for  other  grease  and  paint,  for  coat 
collars,  etc. — <S.  M.  ParJeer,  Wilton,  N.  H _ [Ben¬ 

zine  is  very  good  for  extracting  grease  of  any  kind. 
Wheel  grease  varies,  but  the  chief  difliculty  is  the 
iron  Avorn  off  into  it  from  the  Avheel  boxes,  which 
is  troublesome  to  remove,  though  the  abov’e  direc¬ 
tions  Avill  usually  take  most  of  it  out. — Ed.] 

No.  13.— Preserving  Bacon  or  Ham  in  Sum-: 
mer. — («)  Cut  in  slices,  half  fry  it,  pack  in  stone 
jars,  coA'cr  Avith  the  fat  fried  out,  or  if  that  is  not 
enough,  add  sweet  lard.  I  hai'e  tried  it  for3  years. 
A  fcAV  have  fiiiled  from  not  putting  it  down 
early  enough,  and  especially  from  not  completely 
covering  every-  piece  remaining  after  removing  a 
portion  for  a  meal. — Mrs.  S.  J.  Wood,  North  3Iadi- 

so?i,  Ind . (b)  Similar  to  (a)  above. — E.  M.  H., 

Grand  Rapids,  3Iich . (<•)  On  a  fine  dry  day  in 

April  or  May,  Avrap  each  piece  in  paper  ;  then  put 
in  bags,  2  or  3  pieces  in  each,  tie  them  tightly,  and 

hang  in  an  airy  place. - ,  Shelter  Island,  N.  F. 

...  .((I)  Sprinkle  the  flesh  side  Avith  black  pepper 
from  a  box  ;  hang  in  the  smoke  house,  and  flies  will 
not  trouble  the  bacon. —  IF.  A.  Harold,  3Ioline,  Ills. 

_ (e)  Salt  and  smoke  early,  before  flies  appear; 

coat  Avell  with  black  pepper ;  pack  in  tight  boxes, 
filling  in  around,  and  3  or  4  inches  on  top,  Avith 
clean,  fine  ashes. — Samvel  C.  IFiIso»,  Fairmount, 

Ind . (/)  I  have  seen  hams  kept  successfully 

through  the  summer,  in  Alabama,  by  rubbing  them 
thoroughly  with  ground  black  pepper,  Avhen  taken 
out  of  the  brine,  after  draining,  previous  to  smok¬ 
ing.  The  brine  Avas  sweetened  Avith  broAvn  sugar, 
and  cleansed  by  boiling  and  skimraiug.  No  flies 
or  bugs  ever  troubled  them.  Never  ate  better  hams 
or  ])ork  than  the  above.  When  smoked,  the  hams 
Averc  hung  upAvithout  canvas  or  further  treatment. 

— L.  I.  Gilderslceve,  Wilmington,  III . (g)  Some 

one  (name  lost)  suggests  packing  the  half  salted 

hams  in  a  heap  or  box  of  dry  salt . (h)  Having 

hams  that  appeared  hardly  salt  enough  to  keep 
through  summer,  I  cut  them  in  slices  and  cooked 
them  through  thoroughly  in  a  dripping  pan  in  the 
oven  ;  then  packed  the  pieces  in  a  stone  crock,  and 
poured  over  the  fried-out  fat,  and  they  kept  in  ex¬ 
cellent  order.  There  is  the  convenience  also,  that 
you  always  have  cooked  ham  ready  for  an  emer¬ 
gency.— J//-s.  E.  Ferin,  McLean.  Co.,  Id. 

No.  13.— Soap,  .and  Washing  Fluid.— CJiemical 
Noa/x— Pour  3  gallons  of  boiling  Avater  over  3  lbs. 
s.il  soda  and  1>^  lbs.  unslakcd  lime;  stir  up  care- 
fullyand  let  it  settle  some  little  lime.  When  clear 
drain  off  the  lye  into  a  brass  or  copper  kettle,  and 
add  3  lbs.  clear  grease,  and  boil  2)4  hours,  stirring 
it  most  of  the  time.  Try  some  with  a  little  Avater, 


and  when  done  enough  fill  up  the  kettle  as  full  as 
Avhen  you  commenced  boiling,  Avith  a  weaker  lye 
made  by  adding  another  gallon  of  boiling  Avater  to 
the  dregs  after  turning  off  the  first  lye.  It  should 
turn  thick  and  soapy,  when  a  tablcspoonful  of  salt 
is  to  be  stirred  into  it,  and  then  turn  it  into  moulds 
— drippers  ansAver  nicely.  When  cold,  cut  up  into 
bars  and  lay  them  in  a  place  to  keep  when  they 
Avill  dry  sloAvly.  It  improves  Avith  age.  When  dry 
it  is  superior  to  the  “  German  Chemical  soap,”  I 
think,  and  costs  only  about  4  cents  a  bar. — E.  31. 
H,  Grand  Rapids,  3Iich. ......  Washing  Fluid. — 

Put  into  a  kettle  1  lb.  sal  soda,  )4  unslaked 
lime,  and  pour  over  them  1  gallon  boiling  Avater. 

Let  it  settle  and  pour  off  into  a  stone  jug. - Soak 

dirty  clothes  over  night  in  just  enougli  strong  suds 
to  thoroughly  Avet  them,  and  in  the  morning  put 
your  boiler  over  %  full  for  boiling  suds,  and  heat 
to  boiling  point.  Wring  out  your  clothes,  sorting 
them,  and  add  to  the  boiling  Avater  1  teacupful 
fluid  and  soap  enough  to  make  a  good  suds  ;  throw 
in  the  clothes  and  boil  from  ten  to  tAventy  minutes 
according  to  grade,  drain  Avell  so  as  to  save  boiling 
water;  rub  out  of  the  sudsing  water,  and  rinse 
thoroughly. — E.  31.  H.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

No.  16. — To  Color  Cotton  and  Flax  Carpet 
AVarp,  Green. — The  folloAviug  has  been  often  tried 
with  success  ;  will  not  color  woolen  :  Put  in  a  bag 
1  lb.  Fustic,  Avith  }.4  chip  logwood,  and  soak 
OA’er  night  in  6  gallons  rain  Avater.  Then  boil  one 
hour,  and  add  1  ounce  of  blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of 
copper),  skimming  carefully.  The  clothes  or  carpet 
AA’arp  are  to  remain  in  this  a  short  time,  constant¬ 
ly  stirred. — Farmer's  Daughter,  Richmond,  Ind. 


ISiitter  iyia.l£iup,'. — To  “  Novice,”  Mont¬ 
gomery  Co.,  Pa.  Most  people  making  butter  from 
one  coAv  have,  .at  sometime,  found  the  same  difficul¬ 
ty  in  getting  good  butter,  and  even  in  getting  it  all, 
especially  in  summer.  The  mixture  of  cream  gath¬ 
ered  in  each-of  six  or  seven  successive  days,  and  of 
different  degrees  of  sourness,  does  not  Avork  Avell. 
The  only  remedy  Ave  can  suggest,  is  to  keep  the 
daily  cream  as  cool  and  SAveet  as  possible  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  first  gathered  from  too  great  souring ;  then 
mix  it  all  Avell  and  raise  the  temper.ature  to  .about 
65°,  Avhen  beginning  to  churn. — Lo  not  churu  too 
fast.  Churning  twice  or  thrice  a  Aveek  Avill  help 
matters.  The  trouble  Avill  probably  cease  Avheu 
cool  Aveather  arrives.  “Novice”  Avrites  so  jileas- 
autly,  and  is  so  observant  Avithal,  that  Ave  doubt  not 
she  Avill  find  many  things  in  her  ncAV  country  life 
experience,  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  about. 

- t-o. - - 

“Pain  Pertln.”  —  Which  for  an  English 
name  Ave  may  call  bread  secrets,  (’the  French  name 
means  lost  or  hidden  bread.)  It  is  an  exceedingly 
delicate  dish  for  tea,  .and  served  hot  Avitli  hot  Avine 
sauce  Avith  Zantc  currants,  m.akes  a  most  delicious 
desert  dish.  Take  half  a  common  loaf  of  stale 
bread  and  cut  off  .all  the  crust.  This  crust  is  put 
into' a  sloAv  oven  and  dried,  and  then  crushed  and 
rolled  to  fine  crums  Avith  a  rolling  pin.  Cut  the  i 
bread  into  slices  1  inch  thick,  and  these  into  3-inch  j 
square  pieces.  Take  3  cups  of  milk,  and  add  to  it  | 
2  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  1  Avell  beaten  egg.  In  j 
this,  dip  the  bread  and  allowing  it  to  moisten 
through  uniformly,  dip  it  into  the  crumbs  of  the 
crust,  then  drop  into  boiling  lard  and  broAvn  like 
douglmuts  ;  Avliilc  hot,  dust  with  rolled  white  sugar 
and  a  little  ground  cinnamon,  and  cat  at  once. 

Safe  from  tl»e  Seeois«l  C'omiusmd- 

inoist. — Tiie  ladies,  and  those  of  the  otlicr 
sex  Avho  arc  accustomed  to  go  into  extasics 
over  a  “  love  of  a  bonnet,”  are  often  in  danger  of 
breaking  that  clause  of  tlic  second  of  tlic  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments,  Avhieh  prohibits  “  bowingdow.n  to  any- 
thing  made  in  the  likeness  of  .anything  in  tlie  heav¬ 
en  .above,  in  the  cartli  beneatli,  or  in  tlie  water 
under  the  earth.”  Those  Avho  adore  the  present 
latest  style  of  bonnets,  may  rest  assured  that  they 
do  not  thus  infringe  upon  this  commandment. 

For  otiier  Household  Items,  sec  “  Basket.” 
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'Flic  Sjiii  Seen  at  tiie  Poles. 


'fo  a  person  standing  at  the  north  pole,  the  sun  would 
aiipear  to  sweep  horizontally  around  the  sky  everytwen- 
ty-four  liours,  willioul  any  perceptible  variation  in  its 
distance  from  the  horizon  during  its  circuit.  On  the  21st 
of  June  it  is  23  degrees  and  38  minutes  above  the  liorizon~ 
a  little  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  distance  to  tlie  zenith, 
the  highest  pitint  that  it  ever  readies.  From  this  aititude 
it  slowly  descends,  its  track  Iteing  represented  by  a  spiral 
or  screw  with  a  very  fine  thread  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
three  months  it  worms  its  way  down  to  the  horizon, 
which  it  reaches  on  the  23d  of  September.  On  this  day 
it  slow  ly  sweeps  around  tlie  sky,  with  its  face  half  hidden 
below  the  icy  sea.  It  still  continues  to  descend,  but  after 
it  has  entirely  disappeared  it  is  still  so  near  the  horizon 
that  it  carries  ii  bright  twiliglit  around  tiie  heavens  in  its 

daily  circuit. - As  the  sun  sinks  lower  and  lower,  tliis 

twilight  grows  gradually  fainter  until  it  fades  away.  On 
December  20th  tlie  sun  is  23  degrees,  33  '  below  the 
iiorizon,  and  litis  is  the  midnight  of  the  dark  w  inter  of  the 
pole.  From  tliis  date  the  sun  begins  to  ascend,  and  after 
ii  time  his  return  is  heralded  by  a  faint  dawn,  which 
circles  slowly  around  the  horizon,  completing  its  circuit 
every  24  hours.  This  dawn  grows  gr.adiially  brighter, 
and  on  the  2llth  of  March  the  peaks  are  glided  with  the 
first  level  rays  of  the  six  montli’s  day.  The  bringer  of 
this  long  day  continues  to  wind  his  spiral  way  upward 
until  he  reaches  his  highest  place  on  the  21st  of  June,  and 
his  annual  course  is  completed.  The  same  appeartinces 
tire  presented  at  the  south  pole,  only  at  opposite  dates, 
the  21st  of  June  being  midnight  and  midwinter  there, 
While  the  north  pale  is  having  its  summer  sunshine. 

Two  Fiftlits  aud  a  Victory. 

Bently,  formerly  ti  well-known  Massachusetts  clergy¬ 
man,  one  night  at  a  late  hour  heard  a  rattling  sound  near 
his  house.  He  looked  from  the  window  and  saw  a  wom¬ 
an  fill  her  apron  from  his  wood  pile,  and  hastily  go  away. 
Shortly  tifier  this  was  repeated,  and  he  returned  to  his 
study,  sad  with  the  thought  of  her  destitution  which  led 
her  to  the  sin.  Not  long  after  he  was  startled  by  a  heavy 
crash  of  falling  wood,  and  again  looking  from  the  win¬ 
dow  he  saw  ihe  poor  woman  slinking  the  very  dust  of  the 
■wood  from  her  apron.  She  swiftly  turned  aw.ay  and  soon 
returned  heavily  laden  with  wood,  which  she  threw  upon 
the  pile  in  a  most  determined  manner.  The  doctor's 
compassion  and  curiosity  were  now  intensely  excited, 
and  leaving  tlie  house,  he  cautiously  followed  her  until 
he  found  where  she  lived.  Early  the  next  morning  he 
ordered  a  wood  dealer  to  send  her  a  half  cord  of  his  best 
w.aod,  sawed  and  split,  but  by  no  means  to  let  her  know 
from  whom  it  came.  The  teamster  happened  to  overhear 
the  order,  and  when  the  poor  widow  eagerly  asked  who 
sent  it,  he  told  what  he  had  heard.  The  conscience- 
stricken  woman  hastened  immediately  to  the  Doctor’s 
iiouse,  and  with  deep  humility  and  bitterness  told  him  of 
the  temptation  to  wliicii  her  poverty  had  brought  her. 

Sir,”  said  she.  “  lliough  my  house  was  dark  and  cold, 
though  my  lieart  was  wrung  witii  anguish  at  the  sight  of 
my  poor  shivering  little  ones,  I  could  not  keep  the  wood, 

my  conscience  would  not  let  me.” - “  Say  no  more, 

my  dear  Madam.”  said  the  good  man,  ”  I  saw  it  all.— I 
*  saw  you  conquer  the  devil  in  two  fair  fights.” 

Niclcnames. 

Somebody  has  collected  together  the  following  list  of 
■  ijcknames  given  to  the  citizens  of  the  different  States, 
and  the  by-word  titles  of  several  of  tlie  different  cities: 

Maine,  foxes;  New  Hampshire,  granite  boys;  Ver¬ 
mont,  green  mountain  boys  ;  Massachusetts,  bay  state 
boys  ;  Rhode  I.sland,  gunflints  ;  Coiineclic.ui.  wooden  nut¬ 
megs  ;  New  York,  Knickerbockers  :  New  Jersey,  blues 
or  clam-catchers  ;  Delaware,  muskrats  ;  Pennsylvania, 
Penliainites  or  leather  liearis  ;  Maryland,  clam  hurnpers  ; 
Virginia,  beagles  ;  North  Carolina,  tiickoes  ;  South  Car¬ 
olina,  weasels;  Georgia,  buzzards;  Alabama,  lizards ; 
Mississippi,  tadpoles  ;  Florida,  fly  up  the  creeks  ;  Louisi¬ 
ana,  creoles  ;  Texas,  beef-heads  ;  Arkansas,  tooth-picks  ; 
Kentucky,  corn  crackers :  Ohio,  buckeyes;  Indiana, 
hoosiers  ;  Illinois,  suckers ;  Wisconsin,  badgers;  Michi¬ 
gan,  wolverines  ;  Minnesota,  gophers  ;  Iowa,  hawkeyes  ; 
California,  gold  liunter.s  ;  Nevada,  sage  hens;  Oregon, 
hard  cases;  Nebraska,  hug-eaters;  Kansas,  jayhawkers  ; 
Colorado,  rovers  ;  Dakota,  squatters  ;  Utah,  Brighamites  ; 
New  Mexico,  Spanish  Indians  ;  Idaho,  fortune  seekers, 
or  cutthroats;  Nova  Scotia,  blue  noses;  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  fisli  heads  ;  Canada,  canucks. 

Nicknames  of  some  cities  and  towns  : 

Quebec,  the  Gibraltar  of  America  ;  Montreal,  Itia,  Cud- 
hescity;  King.=ton,  the  Limestone  Quarry;  Portland, 
Hill  City  ;  Lowell,  Spindle  city  ;  Boston,  Modern  Athens, 
Literary  Emporium,  City  of  Notions,  and.  Hub  of  the 


Universe  ;  Providence,  Roger  Williams’  city  ;  Hartford, 
In.su  ranee  city  4  New  Haven,  Elm  city;  Brooklyn,  city 
of  Churches  ;  New  'York,  Commercial  Emporium,  Goth¬ 
am,  and  Metropolis  of  America  ;  Pliiladelphia,  City  of 
Brotherly  Love,  city  of  Penn,  and  Quaker  city;  Balti¬ 
more,  Monumental  city;  Washington,  city  of  Magnifi¬ 
cent  Distances,  and  Federal  city  ;  Troy,  Illiuin  ;  Albany, 
Sturgeondom  ;  Syracuse,  Salt  Works  city  ;  Schenectady, 
Diirip;  Rochester,  Aqueduct  city  ;  Buffalo,  Queen  of  the 
Lake  ;  Riclimond,  Cockade  city  ;  Savannah.  Forest  City 
of  the  South  ;  St.  Louis,  Mound  city ;  New  Orle.ans, 
Crescent  city ;  Louisville,  Falls  city  ;  Nashville,  Rock 
city  ;  Cincinnati,  Queen  of  the  West,  and  Porkopolis  ; 
Clevel.and.  Forest  city  ;  Detroit,  city  of  the  Straits;  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Railroad  city  ;  Chicago,  Prairie  or  Garden  city  ; 
Milwaukee,  city  of  Brick  ;  Keokuk,  Gate  city  ;  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Cottonwood  city  ;  Atlanta,  Gate  city  of  the  South  ; 
San  Fi  anci.sco,  Golden  Gate ;  Denver,  city  of  the  Plains  ; 
Salt  Lake  City,  Mormon  city  ;  St.  Paul;  North  Star  City. 

Hew  an  Owl  was  Cann^lit. 

Arthur  Sexton,  Wellington,  Ohio,  gives  an  account  of 
his  singular  capture  of  a  large  horned  owl.  The  bird, 
not  content  with  its  usual  diet  of  mice  and  wild  birds, 
visited  the  farm-yard  to  secure  the  extra  dainty  of  a 
young  chicken  or  two.  It  came  to  a  coop  where  a  hen 
was  covering  her  brood,  and  boldly  entered.  The  hen 
at  once  retreated  from  the  iinwelcoine  visitor,  taking  her 
chickens  with  her,  and  in  passing  out,  knocked  away  the 
prop,  which  held  up  the  door  or  lid  of  the  coop  ;  down  it 
came,  making  the  owl  a  prisoner,  and  leaving  the  hen  to 
finish  her  night’s  rest  undisturbed.  The  owl  was  secured 
in  the  morning,  and  is  now  suffering  captivity  as  a  pen¬ 
alty  for  his  misdeeds.  If  we  had  room  for  him  we 
would  be  pleased  to  accept  Master  Arthur’s  kind  offer  to 
send  him  to  the  Agriculturist  Office. 

Mixtiii'  tlie  Pronouns.— We  clip  the  following 
choice  specimen  from  the  New  York  Independent  of 
June  21:  “Did  you  ever  know  a  person  to  read  how 
David— even  when  he  was  a  country  boy  too— slew  the 
lion  and  the  bear,  when  they  commenced  their  carnage 
on  the  flock  that  he  was  watching,  without  feeling  as  if 
they  would  like  to  hold  the  boy  in  their  lap,  and  give  him 
a  loving  squeeze  and  a  kiss?”  We  have  no  doubt  the 
lion  and  the  bear  would  have  enjoyed  giving  David  a  lov- 
ing  squeeze,  as  the  above  sentence  intimates,  perhaps 
they  would  have  kissed  him  after  their  fashion,  but  as  to 
holding  him  on  their  iap,  that  would  have  been  very 
awkward  if  not  impossible.  Be  careful,  boys  and  girls, 
not  to  mix  the  pronouns ;  it  sometimes  makes  queer 
work  with  a  sentence. 

Tlie  CJaine  of  Checlcers  or  Hraughtfs. 

POSITION  NO.  7. — Mack  to  play  and  win. 

Black. 


GAME  NO.  7. — SECOND  DOUBLE  CORNER  OPENING  (*) 


Black 

White. 

Black 

White. 

1— 11  to 

15 

24 

to  19 

22—28 

to  3'2 

31 

to  26 

2—15  “ 

‘24 

28 

19 

23—32 

2.3 

26 

“  19 

3—  8  “ 

11 

22 

“  18 

24—20 

“  ‘24 

8 

“  3 

4—11  “ 

16 

25 

“  ‘22 

25—24 

“  27 

8 

“  8 

5—10  “ 

14 

22 

“  17 

26—27 

“  31 

8 

“  11 

6—16  “ 

20 

17 

“  10 

27—  2 

“  6 

19 

“  15 

7—  6  “ 

24 

32 

“  28 

•28—  G 

“  9 

11 

“  16 

8—  4  “ 

8 

28 

“  19 

29—31 

“  27(a) 

16 

“  19 

9—  8  “ 

11 

21 

“  17 

30—14 

“  17 

22 

“  18 

10—11  “ 

16 

17 

“  14 

31-17 

“  22 

15 

“  11 

11—  7  “ 

10 

14 

“  7 

32-13 

“  17(5) 

(Cil8 

“  14 

12—  3  “ 

10 

29 

“  25 

33—  9 

“  18 

19 

“  23 

13-10  “ 

14 

26 

“  22 

34—17 

“  21 

23 

“  32 

14-  9  “ 

13 

18 

“  9 

35—18 

“  23 

It 

“  7 

15—  5  “ 

14 

22 

“  18 

36—22 

“  ‘26 

7 

“  2 

16—  1  “ 

5 

18 

“  9 

37-26 

“  31 

2 

“  7 

17—  5  “ 

14 

19 

“  15 

38—31 

“  27 

7 

“  11 

18—16  “ 

19 

23 

“  16 

39—27 

“  24 

11 

“  16 

19—12  “ 

19 

15 

“  11 

40—24 

“  19 

16 

“  20 

20—19  “ 

24 

25 

“  22 

41-19 

“  15 

20 

“  24 

21—24  “ 

28 

11 

“  8 

While  wins. 

(*)  Is  SO  named  by  Anderson,  because  the  first  move 
of  the  second  side  is  played  from  the  one  double  corner 
toward  the  other,  (a)  14  to  18  draws,  (i)  The  losing 
move,  (c)  Position  No.  6,  iSee.  June  No.,  page  229.} 


Attswersi  to  Problems  and  Puzzles. 


The  following  are  answers  to  the  puzzles,  etc.,  in  the 
July  number,  page  263.  No.  215.  Prize  Rebus. — A 
band  on  a  sinking  ship  beef  o’er  the  waves,  clothes  over  her, 
or  :  Abandon  a  sinking  ship  before  the  waves  close  over 
her  —  No.  216.  Prize  Enigma. — Light-house.. .  .No.  217. 
Illustrated  Rebus, — J  long  tivo  c  w  hat  ear  b  (tied  oti 
mountain)  hill  andplane.four  eve  r  (round  the)  hole  world 
(wide)  good  will  two  man  kind  rain,  or :  I  long  to  see 
whate’er  beside  on  mountain  iiilland  plain,  forever  round 
the  whole  world  wide,  goodvr ill  to  mankind  reign.... 
No.  218.  Prize  Arithmetical  Problem.— Kns.  r  ext  month. 

The  following  have  sent  in  correct  answers  to  puzzles  : 
Maggie  A.  McCabe,  Lottie  E.  Worth,  A.  W.  Morton, 
Catskill,  Peggy,  Jennie  Cooper,  Wm.  R.  Price,  Maggie 
J.  Scott,  Lewie  Rorebeck,  Wm.  Kay,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Scott,  L.  Stone,  C.  A.  Parsons,  H.  R  Stanley,  Mary 
E.  Brigham,  Martha  L.  Newlin.  S.  G.  Robbins,  Frank 

L.  Kilmer,  Fred.  C.  Parmenter,  Mary  N.  Charlton.  John 
Fergus,  William  Hunter,  Lucy  A.  McCoy,  Nelson  G. 
Hull,  John  T.  Binkley,  Joseph  A.  Barnes,  J.  C.  Gapen, 
Nancy  Patton,  Maria  Patton,  Henrietta  Titu.s,  A.  M. 
Beecher,  S.  S.  Meservey,  Silas  Bice,  Minard  R.  Bice, 
John  Price,  A.  J.  Myers,  Cassia,  (please  send  on  the  puz¬ 
zles.)  E.  Prevost,  Harry  N.  Smith,  Daniel  Fiohman, 
Henry  A.  Young,  Ida  R.  Tood,  Willis  Fair,  W'm.  Pipkin, 
C.  W.  Bailey,  C.  S.  Wise,  Willie  V.  Cloagh,  Diantha 
Roads  (no  answer  came  with  your  rebus),  Scott  Jenks, 
Sarah  J.  Brown.  R.  Bosworth,  II.  S.  Kratz,  Frank  Gil- 
dersleeve.  Eva  Littlejohn,  8.  W.  Kleinschmidt,  John  M. 
Culver,  Charley  Ray,  Samuel  Shawd,  H.  W.  Bateman, 
Dr.  M.  D.  Leichliier,  Etta  Wilson,  Helen  M.  Biishnell, 

M.  R.  Trunibower,  George  B.  Shapley,  Waller  Lewis. 

No.  819.— A  Scripture  Riddle. 

Take  the  name  of  a  Jew  who  reigned  long  o’er  his  land. 
And  who  for  one  sin  drove  a  Queen  from  command  ; 
Who  in  life,  and  in  death  no  small  honor  could  claim, 
Whicli  backward  and  forward  will  spell  just  the  same. 

Then  the  name  of  a  Jew,  only  know  n  by  the  fame 
W’hich  his  son  nobly  earned,  spelling  each  w  ay  the  same  ; 
And  the  time  of  the  death  of  a  person  (whose  name 
Though  not  found  in  (he  Bible,  still  knows  Bible  fame). 
And  which  time,  back  and  forward  remains  just  the  same. 
Of  a  Jew  who  had  sinned,  and  reformed,  take  the  name, 
(Which  is  all  that  we  know  of  Ids  honor  or  shame), 

And  which  backward  and  forward  is  ever  the  same. 

Place  the.se  four  initials  together,  and  frame 
Of  one  wise,  old,  and  good,  the  brief  scripture  name. 
Which  backward  and  forward  is  still  just  tlie  same. 


No.  220.  Illustrated  --Dear  to  all  Amerfeans. 


No.  221.  Mathematical  Problem. — During  tlie  time  that 
the  shadow  on  a  sun-dial,  which  shows  true  time,  moves 
frorn  1  o’clock  to  5,  a  clock  which  is  too  fast  a  certain 
number  of  hours  and  minutes  strikes  a  number  of  strokes 
equal  to  that  number  of  hours  and  minutes  ;  and  it  is  ob¬ 
served  that  the  number  of  minutes  is  less  by  41  than  the 
square  of  the  number  which  Hie  clock  strikes  at  ttie  last 
time  of  striking.  The  clock  does  not  strike  12  during  the 
time.  How  much  is  it  loo  fast  ?  ; 


g  [®W[y]AD=|©E 


MUCH 


2l 


^  V 


No.  22'2.  Illustrated  Rebus. —Good  advice  to  all. 


No.  223.  Farmers’  Enigma. — I  am  composed  of  24 
letters.  My  13,  7,  10,  15,  11,  is  raised  by  farmers.  My  5, 
3,  12,  24  is  eaten  by  farmers.  My  23,  2,  8,  14,  19  is  worn 
by  farmers.  My  I,  6,  4,  5  is  used  by  farmers.  My  9,  15, 
21,  16,  20. 18,  4,  14  is  received  by  farmers.  My  whole  is 
the  farmer’s  friend.  What  is  the  word  ? 


No.  224.  Enigma. — My  last  is  made  of  my  first,  my 
first  is  kept  in  my  whole.  What  is  tlie  word? 

A  Paradox. — When  a  shoemaker  is  going  to  make  a 
boot,  the  yJrsI  thing  he  uses  is  the  last. 
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days  when  this  pro¬ 
digious  prescription 
was  invented,  some 
good  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  exist  in  the 
toad.  It  was  said  to 
have  a  precious  jew¬ 
el  in  its  head,  and 
also  to  have  great 
power  to  slop  the 
flow  of  blood.  Says 
one,  “  If  any  one  fall 
and  knock  his  nose 
against  a  stone,  he 
can  stop  the  blood,  if 
he  hold  a  dried  toad, 
in  his  hand  ;  because 
the  horror  and  fear 
constrain  the  blood 
to  run  into  its  proper 
place,  for  fear  of  a 
beast  so  contrary 
to  human  nature.” 
Such  nonsense  as 
this  is  now  scarcely 
heard,  except  in 
some  ignorant  dis¬ 
tricts  in  Europe, 
where  people  know 
little  more  than  what 
their  ignorant  parents 
handed  down  to 
them.  The  toad  cer¬ 
tainly  can  not  be 
praised  for  liis  beau¬ 
ty,  although  his  eye 
is  as  bright  as  a  jew¬ 
el  ;  but  like  many 
other  homely  crea¬ 
tures  he  has  rare  vir¬ 
tues.  He  does  no 
harm.  He  may  live 
in  the  garden  among 
the  most  tempting 
bellies  and  flowers, 
but  not  one  will  lie 
pluck  :  his  taste  does 
not  run  that  way. 
But  let  a  fly,  a  bug, 
or  a  worm  show  him¬ 
self  within  reach, 
and  the  dull  stupid 
looking  to.ad  instant¬ 
ly  appears  like  anoth¬ 
er  being ;  he  is  all 
animation,  and  his 
eye  glistens  with  ex¬ 
citement  ;  his  tongue 
is  shot  from  his  mouth 
like  a  flash,  and  the 
insect  disappears 
down  the  throat  of 
the  happy  toad.  His 
tongue  is  admirably 
contrived  for  this 
use.  Its  base  or  root 
is  fastened  at  the  en- ' 
trance  of  the  mouth, 


“YOU  HIT 

If  these  two  little  boys  could  be  properly  trained  they 
would  rnahe  splendid  fighters.  They  look  strong,  hardy, 
resolute,  and  full  of  pluck.  The  world  needs  plenty  of 
just  such  men  as  these  may  beeome.  They  are  wanted 
to  meet  and  conquer  danger  and  difflculty  in  thousands 
of  places  ;  to  fight  the  great  waves  of  the  ocean  and  to 
make  them  bear  ships  safely  to  port;  to  level  mountains 
that  are  in  the  way  ;  to  force  the  earth  to  give  up  its  pre¬ 
cious  ores  :  to  compel  barren  fields  to  yield  plentiful  har¬ 
vests  ;  to  restrain  the  winds,  guide  the  lightnings,  and 
make  a  slave  of  steam  ;  to  struggle  against  error  and 
wrong  ;  to  endure  persecution  ;  in  short,  to  win  trinmidis 
by  making  the  world  better,  wiser,  and  happier.  For  all 
these  great  works,  just  those  qualities  are  needed,  which, 
when  wrongly  trained,  make  men  brutal  bullies.  See  in 
the  picture  how  the  dog  enjoys  the  prospect  of  a  fight; 
the  boys  are  putting  their  combativeness  to  a  wrong  use. 
They  may  win  ap[>lause  from  dogs,  and  dog-like  people, 
but  how  much  nobler  to  use  their  fighting  powers  in  the 
way  f/od  intended,  and  tints  secure  the  approbation  of  all 
the  good.  Fi.g/it  boys  !  there  are  plenty  of  buttles  to  win, 
but  be  sure  to  fight  in  the  right  way. 

•fflic  ISistlit  “  It  was  a  first  command  and 

counsel  of  my  earliest  youth,”  said  Lord  Erskine,  “al¬ 
ways  to  do  what  my  conscience  told  me  to  be  a  duty,  and 
to  leave  the  consequence  to  God.  I  hatre  always  ftfl- 


M  E.” — From  a  Drawing  of  C.  E.  Boettcher. 

lowed  it,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  my  obe¬ 
dience  to  it  has  been  a  temporal  sacrifice.  I  have  found 
it,  on  the  contrary,  the  road  to  prosperity  and  wealth, 
and  I  shall  point  out  the  same  path  to  my  children.” 

Somctliln^  A1>o»t  tiae  'Foail. 

The  toad  is  a  homely  little  hunchback,  with  a  rough 
warty  skin,  and  seems  at  least  deserving  of  pity.  But 
like  many  other  nnfurlnnates,  lie  lias  been  judged  a  vil¬ 
lain  from  ids  looks,  and  fallen  a  victim  to  prejudice.  No 
more  harmless  animal  lives  •,  he  can  not  bile,  scratch,  or 
inflict  other  injury,  yet  long  chapters  of  liis  supposed 
vices  and  crimes  have  been  written.  One  writer  says  ; 

“  If  lie  burrows  near  the  root  of  a  tree,  every  one  who 
eats  a  leaf  thereof  will  die,  or  if  he  only  handles  it  he 
will  be  strnek  with  sudden  cran;p.”  The  cause  of  this 
poison  was  said  to  be  its  liver  “  which  is  very  vicious, 
and  cansetli  the  whole  body  lobe  of  an  ill  temperament.” 
Fortunately,  however,  toads  were  said  to  have  two  liv¬ 
ers,  and  “altliongh  both  of  them  are  corrupted,  yet  one 
is  full  of  jioison,  and  the  other  resists  poison.”  An  elTec- 
tnal  remedy  for  toad  poison  w.as  said  to  be  composed  of 
“plantain,  black  helebore,  powdered  crabs,  the  blood  of 
llie  sea-tortoise  mixed  with  wine,  the  stalks  of  dogs’ 
tongues,  the  vermet  of  a  hare,  the  quintessence  of  trea¬ 
cle,  and  the  oil  of  a  scorpion  mixed  1”  But  even  in  the 


the  tip  end  when  at 
rest  pointing  dowm 
the  animal’s  throat.  It  is  covered  with  a  sticky  slime,  to 
which  the  insect  adheres  if  hit ;  and  then  the  vic¬ 
tim  makes  a  very  rapid  journey  to  the  toad’s  stomach. 
Gardeners  will  do  well  to  encourage  the  visits  of  these 
insect  killers.  Entomologists  may  also  procure  many 
rare  specimens  by  killing  the  toad  and  examining  the  in¬ 
sects  which  he  has  swallowed.  The  next  time  you  find  , 
a  toad,  try  his  expertness  with  a  few  bugs  and  worms; 
observing  his  habits  vvili  give  much  pleasure.  Perhaps  ' 
by  becoming  well  acquainted  with  him,  you  may  chance 
to  see  him  change  liis  coat  and  pants,  which  lie  does  oc¬ 
casionally — curiously  enough,  when  he  takes  off  his  old 
skin,  he  rolls  it  into  a  ball  and  swallows  it !  ; 

All  Aiietloneer  was  selling  a  library  at  auction. 

He  was  not  very  well  read  in  books,  but  he  scanned  the 
lilies,  trusted  to  luck,  and  went  ahead.  “  Here  you  j 
have”  he  said,  “  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progre.ss ;  how  ■ 
much ’m  I  offered  for  it?  ’Tis  a  first-rale  book,  gentle¬ 
men,  with  six  superior  illustrations  ;  how  much  do  I  hear?  1 
All  about  the  Pilgrims  by  John  Bunyan  !  Tells  where  | 
they  come  from,  an’  where  tliey  landed,  an’  what  they  i 
done  nrirr  they  landed  !  Here’s  a  picter  of  one  of 'em  | 
going  about  Plymouth  peddlin’  loith  a  pack  on  his  back  !”  j 

\  MAN  proves  himself  fit  to  go  higher,  who  shows  that  i 
lie  is  faithful  where  he  is.  I 
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LOCK-STITCH  SEWING  MACHINES. 

Higtiest  Premium,  Fair  of  American  Institute,  1863. 

celebrated  reversible  feed  movement. 

UNIFORM  SELF-ADJUSTING  TENSION, 

FOUR  SEPARATE  DISTINCT  STITCHES, 

WILL  GATHER  AND  SEW  A  RUFFLE  AT  ONCE. 
OFFICES  OP  THE  CO.MPANV. 

503  Broadway,  N.  T.,  and  97  Clieapside,  London,  England. 

rKINCIPAIi  AGKNCIES. 

141  Wasliington-st.,  Boston.  242  Main-st.,  Bnfl'alo,  N.  T. 

630  Ctiestniu  St.,  Philadelphia.  29  Calle  d’Oflcios,  Havana, 

100  Washington-st.,  Chicago.  Cuba. 

26  West  Foiirtli-st.,  Cincinnati  272  Court-st..  Binghamton, N.Y 
43  Public  Square,  Cleveland.  13  Lake-st.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

155  Baltimore-st.,  Baltimore.  312  Broad-st.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
27Nortli  Pennsylvania-st.,  6  Union  st,,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Indianapolis.  2  Yates  Block,  E.  Genesee-st, 
Cor.  Jeff,  and  Woodward  Av-  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

enues,  Detroit. - Rochestei%  N.  Y. 

Ill  Montgomery-st.,  San  Fran-  54  North  Fifth-st..St.  Louis, Mo. 

cisco.  303  River-st..  Troy,  N.  Y. 

872  to  376  Main-st.,  Hartford,  Cor.  Genesee,  Columbia,  and 
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WHEEI.E1S  & 


ROTARY  HOOK 
SEWITSrO  ES. 

625  BROADWAY. 

“Woman’s  Greatest  Boon.— We  would  advise  a  man  to 
forego  a  Thresher  and  thresh  wheat  with  a  flail,  rather 
than  to  see  the  wife  wear  her  health,  vigor  and  life  away  in 
the  everlasting  ’stitch,  stitch,  stitch,’  when  a  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine  can  be  obtained.  The  WEEELER  &  WILSON  is  an 
invaluable  aid  in  every  houseliold.  We  have  had  several 
different  kinds  on  trial,  and  after  a  six  year’s  service,  the 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  has  taken  the  precedence  as  the  be.st, 
where  all  kinds  of  sewing  are  to  be  done  in  a  family.” 

{American  Agriculturist,  Jan.  1865. 

THE  GREAT  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE- 


ISHJHKST  PREMIUM 

SEAVIIVGJ-  MAlCHIIVE. 
49.'5  Ila’oadway,  I^'ew  Tork. 

TO  ACJEMTS.  ’ 


THE  EUROPEAN  WAR 

CHART,  containing  Map  of  Europe,  Map  of  Italy,  Map  of 
Germany,  Mai)  of  the  “Quadrilateral”  in  Venetia;  Fine 
Portraits  of  Emperor.s,  Kings,  and  Generals;  Abstract  of 
Treaties  of  1815,  Constitution  of  Germanic  Confederation, 
Military  Statistics,  Governments  of  Europe,  &c„  &c.  Price 
of  colored  sheets,  40  cents;  mounted  on  rollers,  75  cents. 
Size,  28.X38  iuclies,  is  ready,  in  Euglisli  and  German. 

H.  II.  LLOYD  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 
til  .ToJAii-.sti’cct,  New  Yorlt. 

EVERYWHERE  TO  CANVASS  FOR  THE 

Official  Soiitfieru  History  of  tUe  War, 

THE  LOST  CAUSE, 

By  E.  A.  POLLARD,  of  Virgin!, a. 

Complete  in  one  large  royal  octavo  volume,  nearly  800 
pages,  with  24  fine  steel  Portraits— giving  a  full  and  authen¬ 
tic  account  of  tlie  rise  and  fall  of  tlie  late  Sontliern  Confed- 
eracy-the  Campaigns,  Battles  and  Incidents  of  the  most 
gigantic  struggle  of  tlie  worbl’s  liistoi  y. 

Tiiere  are  already  in  the  field  no  less  tlian  eigliteen  Histo¬ 
nes  of  the.  War,  arranged  bv  Nontiern  writers;  ami  to  cor¬ 
rectly  understand  tlie  great  struggle  ttirongli  wliicli  we  liave 
passed,  we  must  liavc  tin;  lacts  and  figure's  as  presented  by 
a  Sontheni  Historian ;  for  we  can  onlv  arrive  at  tlie  trutli  hy 
a  knowledge  of  tlie  events  as  seen  by  hotli  parties  to  the 
strnggle. 

He  comes  to  tlie  work  witii  ihe  encouragement  and  anthor- 
ity  of  Generals  R.  E.  LEE,  .T.  E.  .TOHNSTOV 
BEAUREO.ARD,  “DICIC  ”  TAYLOR.  EITZ- 
Ex-Cfov.  AVISE,  and  other  distinguish¬ 
ed  f  onlederate  leaders. 

I— Every  family,  for  without 
it,  th(j  Ilifil.oiy  ol  the  Grout  Civil  Wur  is  inconiplotc. 

How  4o  Gc-f,  It  1 — Apply  to  the  Ageutin  your  locality 
or  address  Hie  Publisiiers.  =  j  j 

_ _ E.  B,  TREAT  &  CO.,  651  Broadway,  New  York. 

J|?MPLOTMENT,  “PLEASANT  AND  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE.”  Agents  w.anted  to  sell  New  Physiognomy,— 
3000  Engravings,  iiricc  $5,— and  oilier  illustrated  standard 
works.  Send  stamp  for  terms  to  FOWLER  &  WELLS,  N.  Y. 


SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  IN  THIS  NO.  “Just 
IssuELi,”  “Manual  of  Grape  Culture.”  Sent  free,  bv 
Ji  If.  FOSTER,  Jr.,,  Box  660.  West  Newton,  ' 
WestmoroiaiKl  Co.,  Pa,  ’ 
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NEW  VOlllMI 

Begins  with  July. 

Let  all  the  ChildreB  Subscribe  Now. 

The  Best  Children's  Paper  in  America. 


Fightinp  against 
■^rong,  and  for  th® 

Good,  the  Trii*’,  and 
tbfl  BeautifuL 

A  First-Class  Monthly  Paper,  of  16 
rabies,  for  liOVS  and  lilHLSe 

$1.00  a  Year  ia  advasee. 

Specimen  Cop,  sent  tor  Tea  Cent.. 
Address, 

ALFRED  L.  SEWELL, 
Publisher,  Chicago,  111. 

Forney’s  Philadelphia  Daily  Press  savs  of  it:  “The  Lit¬ 
tle  CoRPor.AL  is  destined  to  become  the  great  children's 
paper  of  America.” 

The  Little  Corpoual  is  the  most  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  mouthly  in  tlie  Union.— Louisville  Democrat. 

The  Ijttle  Corporal  is  nniversallv  admitted  to  be  the 
best  .juvenile  paper  now  in  existence.— Dubuque  Daily  Times. 

It  is  tlie  cleverest  thing  of  its  kind  yet  realized  in  Ameri- 
ica.— Roxbury  (Mass.)  Journal. 

After  a  careful  examination,  we  can  cheerfully  say  of  The 
Little  Corpora i.,  that  it  deserves  all  the  praise  that  has 
been  lavished  upon  it  by  the  press  everywhere.— Philadel¬ 
phia  Episcopal  Recorder. 

TUe  LiUlc  Corporal  for  one  year  will  do  your 
children  more  good  tliaii  a  Quarter’s  Scliooling. 

TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE! 

We  have  already’sivon  awavmorethan  TWO  HUNDRED! 
Sewins:  Machines,  as  premimns  lor  new  siibscrihers  to  the 
NEW  YORK  OliSEItvEU.— 16  new  subscribers  will  secure  a 
$.n5  Sewing  Machine,  citlier  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  or  Grover 
&  Baker;  and  von  arc 

SlJItli:  OF  THE  BFST« 

Sample  copies  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  free. 
Ternas  $3.50  n.  Yerir  in.  _jVdva.nce* 
SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  Jr.  &  CO., 

3?  Hark  Row,  New  York. 


I  Make  Your  OWn  Soap 


USING  B.  T.  BABBITT’S 

Pure  CoiiccBBtr.ated  Potash 


READY  SOAP  MAKER, 

Warranted  double  tlie  strength  of  common  Potash,  and  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  saponiller  or  ley  in  the  market.  Put  up 
in  cans  of  1  pound,  2  pounds,  3  pounds,  6  pounds,  and  12 
pounds,  witli  full  directions  in  English  and  German  for 
malNhg  Hard  and  Soft  Soap.  One'  pound  will  make  15 
gallons  of  Soft  Soap.  No  lime  is  required.  Consumers 
will  find  this  the  clieapest  Potash  in  market. 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Nos.  64,  65, 66,  67  68,  69,  70  72.  and  74  Washington-st.,  N.  Y. 


f^nBER^Ejmt  SAVED 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S 

S'l’AK  YEAS'l’  l»OW»EK. 

Light  Biscuit  or  any  kind  of  Cake  may  be  made  with  this 
“Yeast  Powd(M’“  in  1.5  minutes.  No  shortening  is  required 
when  sweet  milk  is  used. 

Nos.  G-l  to  74  Washington-st.,  New-York. 
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RER-CENT  SAVED  i 


B.  T,  BABBITT’S 

BEST  BIEIUCIAAE  SAS.EKATIJS, 

Bread  made  with  this  Raleratus  contains,  when  baked, 
nothing  but  common  salt,  water  and  flour.  Nos,  64,  65,  66,  67, 
68. 69,  70,  72  and  74  W’asliington-st.,  New  York. 
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PER-CENT  SAVEiri 
SiSStitUsiNl 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S 

ILABOR-SAYIIVO  SOAP.‘ 

This  Poap  is  made  from  clean  and  pure  materials,  contaUis 
no  adulteration  of  am/  kind,  will  not  injure  themost  delicate 
fabric,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  woolens,  which  will  not 
shrink  after  being  washed  will*  this  Soap.  It  may  be  used  in 
hard  or  salt  water.  It  will  remove  paint,  grease,  tar  and 
stains  of  all  kinds.  One  pound  warranted  equal  to  two 
pounds  of  ordinary  family  soap.  Directions  sent  with  each 
nar  for  making  three  .irallons  handsome  soft  soap  from  one 
pound  of  this  Soap.  Each  bar  is  wraftped  in  a  circular  con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  use.  iirinted  in  Knglisii  Ger¬ 
man.  Ask  your  grocer  for  “  T,  Babbitt’s  Soap,’*  and  take 
no  other, 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Nqs,  Cl,  65,  00^  07,  08;  09,  70,  72,  Ti  WaslUnstOU-St;,,  N.  Y. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF 

GEO.  E.  &  E.  ^Y.  WOODWARD, 

37  Park  Row,  New-York. 

! 

If  etc  Books,  uniform  Extra  Bindings.  ■) 

I. -GRAPES  AND  WINE. 

A  new  and  practical  work  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Na¬ 
tive  Grape  and  Manufacture  of  American  Wine;  by 
Geo.  Husmann,  of  Missouri.  Fully  illustrated. 

. . . . Cloth,  extra,  $1.50 

II. -WOODWAIID’S  COUNTRY  HOMES. 

A  practical  work,  with  122  Designs  and  Plans  of  Coun¬ 
try  Houses  of  moderate  cost,  with  illustrated  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  manner  of  constructing  Balloon  Frames. 
. Extra  binding,  $1.50 

III. -WOODWARD’S  GRAPERIES  AND 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 

A  pr.ictical  work  on  the  Design  and  Construction  of  all 
classes  of  Buildings  for  Growing  Plants,  and  Ripening 
Fruit  under  glass.  60  illustrations . Clotli,  $1.50 

IV. -WOODWARD’S  DELAWARE 

GRAPE. 

Colored  Plate,  full  size,  extra . $3.00 

V. -THE  HOUSE. 

A  New  Manual  of  Rural  Architecture ;  or,  How  to  Build 
Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables  and  Out-Buildings  of  all 
kinds;  with  a  Chapter  on  Churches  and  School  Houses. 
. Cloth,  $1.50. 

YI.-THE  GARDEN. 

A  New  Manual  of  Practical  Horticulture;  or.  How  to 
Cultivate  Vegetables.  Fruits  and  Flowers;  with  a  Chap¬ 
ter  on  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs . Cloth,  $1.00 

VII. -THE  FARM. 

A  New  Manual  of  Practical  Agriculture;  or.  Howto 
Cultivate  all  the  Lield  Crops;  with  an  Essay  on  Farm 
Management,  etc . Cloth,  $1.00 

VIII. -THE  BARN-YARD. 

A  New  Manual  of  Cattle,  Horse  and  Sheep  Husbandry; 
or.  How  to  Breed  and  Rear  the  various  species  of  Do¬ 
mestic  Animals . Cloth,  $1.00 

Either  of  the  above  sent,  'post-paid,  on  receipt  of 

price. 

Established  9  846. 

IX. -THE  HORTICULTURIST. 

Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  per  Annum. 

A  Monthly  Magazine  for  every  one  who  has  a  grape  vine, 
a  city  yard,  an  acre  lot,  a  garden,  a  vineyard,  an  orchard, 
a  coutry  seat,  a  farm,  who  has  a  house  to  build,  out-build¬ 
ings  to  erect,  or  a  liome  to  enibellisli  and  beautify.  I'lil- 
ly  illustrated. 

X. -DE  LA  VERGNE’S  SULPHUR  BEL¬ 

LOWS. 

For  the  Prevention  of  Mildew  and  Destruetlon  of  In¬ 
sects, . $3.50 

In  Press. 

XI. -FULLER’S  FOREST  TREE  CUL- 

TURIST. 

A  new  work  on  the  propagation,  cultivation  and  man¬ 
agement  of  Forest  Trees,  b)"  Andrew  S.  Fuller,  auihor 
of  the  Grape  Culturist.  Fully  illustrated,  $1.50  post¬ 
paid.  Also, 

XII. -A  NEW  WORK  ON  LOW  PRICED 

COTTAGES, 

With  Plans  for  laying  out  and  embellishing  small  plots 
of  ground. 

Address  GKO.  E.  &  F.  W.  AVOOI>WAUD, 
PUBLISUEIIS  AN1>  1>EALEU8  IN 

Agrienltaral  .ind  Areliiteetoral  Books, 

3T  ParIi-Ko\y,  Mew-Yorh, 
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Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  BEFORE  the  Sth  of  the  preceding  month. 

TERMS—  ecash  before  insertion) : 

Ordinary— per  line  of  space,  each  Insertion. 

The  Yaiikee  Miasle, 

Or,  Improved  Patent  Sewing  Ripper,  takes  out  a  seam 
quicker  than  a  Sewing  Machine  can  make  it,  and  does  many 
otlier  tilings.— t'or  saie  at  Fancy  and  Country  Stores,  Sewing 
Machine  Agencies,  etc.  Price,  3")  cents :  3  for  $1 ;  or,  ?o  per 
dozen.  li  not  found  at  your  store,  send  price  and  receive 
it  from  W.  A.  FITCH,  151  Nassau-st.,  Kew  York. 

GIBBS  &  THOMSON, 

Uuioaville,  S.  C,, 

offer  their  services  in  the  capacity  of  Agents  for  the  sale  of 
Patent  .Medicines,  Sewing  Madiines,  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments.  Hooks,  Seeds,  &c.,  also  as  Agents  for  Nurseries  and 
-Agricultural  Papers. 

Itefer  to  U.  1.  GAGE,  Unionville,  S.  C. 


sn  ds  1 

LIFE  Insurance  Company 


MUTUAL, 

16  Court-street,  Brooklyn,  and 

5J58  Broadway,  Corner  Warren-street, 

NEW  YORK. 


Assets,  One  Million  of  Dollars ! 
7,000  POLICIES  m  FORCE. 
Dividend  1st  May,  1866,  40  Per  Cent. 

50  per  cent,  of  tke  Premium  a  Permanent 
Loan  if  desired. 

ALL  POLICIES  NONFORFEiTING. 

Waltek  S.  Griffith,  Prest.  Geo.  C.  Ripley,  Sec'y. 
Isaac  11.  FnoTnijrpHAM,  Treas.  Wii.  J.  Coffin,  Actuary. 

D.  Ia.  I.  Scliool, 

FRANKLIN,  DELAWARE  CO.,  N.  Y.,  has  full  equipment, 
and  offers  thorough  instruction.  Special  Ailvantagc, 
the  small  cost  of  living.  For  Circular,  Address 

GEO.  W.  JONES,  A.  M. 

#  «8  % 

Peffi.Fl"^treet9  ^ 

NEW-YORK.  ^ 

8®r«tliaee  Coinmissloii  Mercliasats, 

FOE  THE  SALE  OF 


Send  for  Weekly  Price  CrRP.E.VT,  Marking  Plate  and 
Circular  with  Packing  and  Sliipping  directions. 

Country  Consignments  receive  special  attention. 
REFERENCES : 

Beni.  I-oder,  Esq..  N.  Y.  i  Hon.  .7.  K.  Porter, 

E.v-Prcs’t.  Erie  R.  R.  .Albany,  N.  Y. 

Cragln  &  Co..  N.  Y.,  Wm.'S.  Tliorn,  Esq.,  N.  Y. 

and  Chicago.  111.  Prest.  NaT  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

King  &  Scott,  Cliicago,  Ill.  I  Lane,  Son  Ofe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

E.  D.  Hungerford,  Hnrlington,  Vt. 

Plata  E>ucks,  Fancy  Fowls  and 

EGGS  for  sale,  bred  and  selected  entirely  from  Imiiorted 
stock.  A.  M.  HALSTED,  68  Pearl-st.,  New  A'ork. 


“  Mmts  to  B?ee=l£eep» 
ers,”  SENT  free  of  charge  to  any 
address.  This  is  a  practical  pam¬ 
phlet.  See  June  Agriculturist.  A- 
gents  Wanted  in  all  unoccupied  ter¬ 
ritory,  for  the  Improved  Movable- 
Comb  Bee-Hive.  “The  Bee  Keeper’s 
Text  Book,”  and  “Italian"  Queens. 

Address  H.  A.  KING,  Nev.ada.  0. 


I 


TALIAN  BEES  WILL  BE  INTRODUCED  BY 
the  undersigned  when  CLUBS  are  formed.  One  to  the 
getter  up  free.  Enclose  stamp  for  Circular. 

K.  B.  OLDT,  New  Berlin,  Union  Co.,  Pa. 

Italiaaa  Hees. 

Kelley’s  Island  Apiary.  Twelve 
miles  from  native  bees.  Send  for 
a  Circular  to 

W.  A.  Flaiiders&Co., 

§lscI5>y,  Oliio. 

Descriptive  Circular  and  Terms  sent  free.  An  extraordi¬ 
nary  chance  to  engage  in  tlie  s.ale  of  an  agricnltural  imple 
inent.  Address  FRANK  DEAN.  Box  41,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Choice  Flower  ^eeds, 

Fertile  Conservatory  and  tlie  Flower  Garden, 
for  Sowing  in  August  and  September. 

Mailed  post-paid  to  any  address  in  the  Union  upon  receipt 
of  price  affixed.  Particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  Seeds  of  Florist’s  Flowers,  which  liave  been 
earefully  selected  from  the  stocks  of  several  of  tlie  most 
successful  cultivators  and  exhibitors  in  Europe,  and  can  be 
confidently  recommended 

Calceolarias,  Extra  select,  from  flowers  which 
took  the  first  prize  at  the  late  London  and  Con¬ 
tinental  Exliibition . $0.50 

do.  Kugosa,  from  the  finest  shrubby  varieties.  50 
Cineraria,  Extra  choice,  from  all  tlie  new  varieties.  50 
Gloxinia,  From  the  finest  erect  and  drooping  var’s.  50 
HoVlviiocks,  (Very  double,)  saved  from  his  unri¬ 
valled  collection  .  25 

Pansy,  Fngllsli,  Extra  select,  saved  from  the 

finest  prize  flowers .  50 

Pansy,  New  Fancy,  Very  beautiful .  50 

Pansy,  Collections  of  12  distinct  varieties . .  2.50 

Primula  Sinensis  fimbriata,  (Chinese  Prim¬ 
rose  fl'inged.)  various  colors  mixed,  extra  quality.  50 
Pink,  Tree,*or  Perpetual  Carnation,  Extra 

quality,  (20  seeds,) . 50 

Pink,  Carnation  and  Picotcc,  Celebrated  Ger¬ 
man  Collection  (20  seeds,) . 50 

Polyantkus,  Finest  mixed  varieties .  25 

Mlmulus,  Finest  mixed,  golden  yellow  and  wliite 
ground,  covered  with  crimson,  rose  and  scar¬ 
let  blotches .  25 

Tropeeoium,  Finest  mixed  varieties  for  winter 

flowering .  25 

Stock,  Scarlet  and  White  Intermediate,  extra,  each..  25 
Stock,  Frenek  Coeardcau.  Scarlet  Purple  and 

White,  mixed,  fine  for  winter  flowering .  25 

Stock,  New  German  Ten  Weeks,  Extra  fine, 

many  colors  mixed .  25 

Stock,  New  IVhite  Wallflower  leaved,  a  superb  vari¬ 
ety  for  pot  culture,  pure  white,  with  large 

double  flowers  .  25 

Sweet  Williams,  Hunt’s  extra  Select .  25 

Sweet  Williams,  New  Auricula-flowered .  25 

Wallflower,  Extra  fine  double  German .  25 

The  entire  collection  for  $8.00. 

Collections  of  20  varieties  of  Hardy  Annuals,  Bien¬ 
nials  AND  Perennials,  for  Autumn  sowing,  for  $1.0^  If 
sown  during  tlie  months  of  August  and  September,  and  pro¬ 
tected  during  Winter  by  a  coverin,g  of  evergreen  bouglis, 
will  bloom  next  year. 

BLISS’  Celebrated  Seed  Catalogue  and  Guide  to  the  Flow¬ 
er  and  Kitchen  Garden,  beautifully  illustrated,  mailed  to 
applicants  enclosing  25  cents. 

Address  B.  K-  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

VegetaMe  Seeds  for  Sowing  in  August 
and  September. 

i  Tlie  following  highly  approved  varieties  will  be  mailed 
post-paid,  upon  receipt  of  price,  to  any  address  in  the  Union. 

per  os.  per  ib. 

Cabbage-Early  Wakefield,  true, .  75  cts.  $10.00 

do  do  IVinniiigstadt . .50  cts.  5.00 

do  Large  Early  York . ‘25  cts.  2.50 

Cauliflower— Half  Early  Paris . 1.50  10.00 

Endive- Green  Curled . 30  cts.  3.00 

Corn  Salad  or  Lambs  Lettuce . 15  cts.  1.50 

Kale— Green  Curled  Scotch  or  Siberian _  .'20  cts.  2.00 

Lettuce- Hardy  Hamniersmilt  and  Winter 

Cabbage . 30  cts.  3.00 

Spinach- Round,  Prickley  andFlanders.each.lO  cts.  75 

For  list  of  Turnip  Seeds,  see  July  Agriculturist. 

Address  B.  K  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  Sale.— 
Sent  by  Express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  For 
Circulars  and  Prices,  Address  N.  P.  BOl'ER  &  CO., 

Gum  Tree,  Clicster  Co.,  Pa. 


^END  FOR  DESCRIPTION  of  the  finest  Thor- 
’^ough-bred  Chester  U'hite  Pigs  and  Imported  Fowls  in 
America.  L.  B.  SILVEli,  SALE.M  Oliio. 

L.  L.  L'aNGSTROTH  &  SON, 

Iinportei’.s  and  Breeders  of  Italian  Queen  Bees, 
Oxford,  eiitlcr  Co.,  Oliio. 

We  have  iliis  season  made  a 

New  lm|>ortntioii  of  Italian  Q.hccii8, 

direct  from  Ilaly  (Lake  Maggiore),  tlie  lasttliat  can  prob¬ 
ably  he  obtained  Irom  Unly  until  the  present  European  war 
has  closed.  5Vc  will  lurnisli  a  limUcd  number  ol  Queens  bred 
jrom  this  Importation,  at  the  same  prices  as  tliose  from  our 
last  season's  importation  from  Italy.  We  can  also  fnniish 
Queens  bred  from  the  "Parsons”  Importation,  or  from  our 
Imnorlations  from  Dzierzon.  For  circular  and  price  list  for 
(copyrighted),  with  directions  for  introducing  Queens, 
*c.,  address  as  above. 


VICK’S 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bulbs, 

and  Guide  in  the  Flower  Garden 
for  1866, 

will  be  puWished  by  the  middle  of  August.  It  will  contain 
descriptions  of  the  best  Ilynciiif  li.s.  Tulips,  Crocus¬ 
es,  Lilies,  and  otlier  liardy  Bulbs  for  fall  planting,  with 
pl.ain  directions  for  culture. 

It  will  be  illustrated  witli  a  fine  COLORED  PLATE  and 
numerous  wood-cuts. 

This  Annual  is  published  for  tlie  instruction  and  benefit 
of  my  (^stomers,  and  to  all  wliosc  names  are  on  my  hooks 
it  will  he  sent  free  as  fast  as  it  is  possible  to  mail  them.  To 
all  otliers,  price  10  cents,  which  is  not  lialf  tlie  cost. 

Address  JAMES  VICK, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SEEI3S. 

We  desire  to  remind  DEALERS  IN  SEEDS  of  the 
near  approach  of  the  season  for  sowing  Turnip  and  Ruta 
Buga.  We  shall  be  able  to  offer  a  large  supply  of  all  the  ap¬ 
proved  varieties,  and  let  it  he  observed, 

EVERY  GRAIN  THE  PRODUCT  OF 
BLOOM  @D.A.LE. 

We  have  not  in  store,  and  shall  not  have  an  ounce  of  im¬ 
ported  seed. 

Our  TURNIP  SEED  CIRCULAR,  with  particulars  of  in¬ 
terest  to  tliose  wlio  deal  in  SEEDS,  issued  May  25th,  will  bo 
mailed  to  all  dealers  who  apply. 

US?"  Planters,  Farmers,  and  private  families  generally  are 
invited  to  supply  themselves  at  the  stores  of  our  wholesale 
customers— when  their  residence  is  remote  from  such,  sup¬ 
ply  may  be  had  by  mail  or  Express. 

DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SON, 

Nos.  21  and  23  South  Sixth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Tug'llip  Seed— Mew  CroiJ. 

Purple-top  Flat,  and  IVhite  Flat  Dutch,  Strap-leaved ;  Ruta 
Ba^a;  Yellow  Globe;  IVliite  Norfolk  :  grown  from  selected 
and  transplanted  roots,  forwarded  by  mail  (pre-paid),  at  10 
cents  per  ounce ;  80  cents  per  pound.  Address 

H.  A.  DREER.  Seedgroweix 
714  Chestnut  st.,  Philapelpliia,  Pa. 


SEEBI.IKG  POTATOES. 

Having  twenty-tliroe  acres  planted  with  the  Early  Good¬ 
rich  and  Harrison  potatoes,  I  am  noiv  ready  to  receive  or¬ 
ders  for  fall  delivery.  The  Seed  was  procured  directly  kora 
the  farm  of  the  late  Rev.  C.  E.  Goodrich,  of  Utica,  N.  Y., 
who  propagated  them  from  a  Seed  ball  of  tlie  Cuzco.  The 
stock  of  these  valuable  potatoes  is  limited,  and  persons  de¬ 
sirous  of  olitaining  them  must  send  tlieir  orders  early. 

Price  for  Harrison,  per  bbl.  of  165  Bs.,  $12.50. 
do.  Goodrich,  do.  do.  $9.00 

Discount  for  large  Orders. 

JAMES  'rHORNTON,  Byherry,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  JKeaiisii*li5il>I©  Sta’aw^llierry. 

THE  GOLDEN  QUEEN. 

Tito  .above  shows  a  fair  average  sample  of  berries  of  this 
new  variety  exhibited  at  the  Agriculturist  Office,  July  5th. 
It  is  of  beautiful  brigtit  scarlet  color,  of  very  liigli  flavor  and 
enormously  productive,  many  berries  each  measured  0  inch¬ 
es  in  circumli  rence.  It  ripens  15  days  after  tlie  IVilson,  and 
is  tlius  most  valuable  as  a  late  berry,  for  family  use  or  mark¬ 
eting.  i’lants  $l  per  dozen ;  $5  per  100 ;  $30  per  1000.  Cash 
orders  filled  in  rotation.  Address 

J.  B.  CLINE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Dui-and’s  SeedSing  Strawberry, 

A  new  variety  produced  from  a  combination  of  Boyden’s 
Green  Prolific,  Triomplie  de  Gand,  and  Peabody’s  Seedling. 
Tlie  plant  is  very  liardy  and  vigorous,  lias  stood  entirely  un¬ 
protected  tlie  past  tliree  ivinters.  Tlie  foliage,  wliicli  is  large, 
and  of  a  ricli  glossy  green,  is  sufficient  for  sliade,  though 
there  is  not  a  superabundance  to  absorb  the  nonrisliment 
wliicli  belongs  to  the  fruit,  and  it  is  never  affected  by  sun 
bliglit.  The  blossoms  are  perfect;  tlie  fruit  is  very  solid, 
large,  and  uniformly  so  througliout  tlie  season,  color  scarlet, 
flesh  firm,  flavor  excellent,  equalled  by  very  few  Straw¬ 
berries  and  surpassed  by  none.  It  is  very  prolific,  ripening 
with  tlie  earliest,  and  continuing  to  hear  ‘fine  fruit  full  two 
weeks  after  ail  other  varieties  are  gone.  It  is  empliatlcally 
the  best  Strawberry  out,  and  from  its  intense  solidity,  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  fine  flavor,  attractive  appearance,  and  many 
line  qualities  combined,  it  must  take  precedence  over  all 
otliers  for  family,  and  more  especially  as  a  market  fruit.  It 
has  been  seen  in  our  grounds  the  p.ast  season  by  many  of  the 
prominent  Horticulturists  of  the  country,  and  notwitlistand- 
mg  the  fact  tliat  our  fruit  was  grown  and  exiilbitcd  under 
very  unfavorable  circumstances,  the  season  here  having 
been  very  cold  and  wet,  yet  all  pronounced  them  to  he  very 
remarkable,  and  under  more  favorable  circumstances  un- 
doulitedly  very  superior.  Those  wlio  saw  tliem  in  1805,  in 
Mr.  Durand’s  garden,  were  astonished,  and  all  pronounced 
tliem  the  finest  tlicy  liad  ever  seen. 

■We  stake  onr  reputation  upon  tlie  veracity  of  wliat  we  say 
of  this  wonderful  Strawberry,  and  advise  all  knit  growers, 
and  especially  those  who  sell  plants  to  secure  a  stock,  for  as 
tills  knit  becomes  known,  the  demand  for  plants  will  be 
enormous.  We  received  subscriptions  for  these  plants  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  spring  and  many  subscribers  upon  seeing  the 
knit  increased  tlieir  orders,  several  from  one  hundred  to  one 
thousand.  Circulars  containing  further  particulars  of  this 
StrawheiTj’,  reports  of  Committees  and  individuals  wlio  liave 
seen  it,  and  also  a  general  list  of  nursery  stock  furnished  to 
all  applicants. 

Tlie  Durand’s  Seedling  will  be  ready  for  distribution  about 
August  15th.  We  will  send  out  strong  plants  only,  at  the 
following  rates:  One  plant,  75  cents;  two,  $1.25;  six,  $3.00; 
twelve,  .$5.00 ;  fifty,  $15.00;  one  bundred.  .$25.00;  onetlions- 
and,  $2i  0  ;  carefully  packed,  and  small  lots  sent  pre-paid  by 
mall.  In  ordering,  give  your  name,  town,  county  and  State, 
in  full,  and  be  particular  to  state  wlietlier  to  send  by  Express 
or  mail.  If  by  Express,  give  the  name  of  the  one  having  an 
office  at  your  place. 

We  have  Uio  entire  stock  of  this  Strawberry,  tlierefore  all 
orders  must  lie  addressed  to  us.  and  must  in  all  cases  be  ac¬ 
companied  hv  the  cnsli,  and  where  such  can  be  liad,  send 
Post  Office  Money  Orders.  Address 

fTRANCIS  BRILL,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
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IONA  and  ISRAELLA 


VINES. 


These  two  kinds  have  been  found,  after  extensive  trial, 
greatly  to  surpass  all  others  for  every  purpose. 


CJMAFE  VINES  AND  MOSES. 

^  PARSONS  &  CO., 

offer  for  the  Fall  Trade,  600, #00  Grapes  of  all  the  best  varieties,  including 
Delaware,  Iona,  Israella,  Concord,  Hartrord  Prolific,  Diana, 
Creveling,  Adiroiiclac,  and  many  other  fine  sorts. 


Under  consideration  of  their  importance,  I  have  made  the 
propagation  of  these  a  specialty;  and  have  endeavored  hy 
all  the  means  and  advantageous  care  within  my  knowledge 
fl-om  long  experience,  to  produce  the  best  possible  plants  for 
early  bearing  and  'constant  abundant  productiveness  in 
garden  and  vineyard. 


Among  them  is  the  IVES  SBEDI.I1SG,  a  grape  which  is  now  being  planted  about  Cincinnati,  on  a  very  large  scale. 
It  neither  rots  nor  mildews,  and  during  the  last  year,  on  our  own  premises,  its  leaf  was  always  fresh  and  clean. 

By  many  it  Is  preferred  to  NORTON’S  VIRGINIA,  of  which  we  have  also  a  fine  stock. 

All  these  different  varieties  will  be  sold  at  their  usual  low  prices  hy  the  hundred,  lower  still  by  the  thousand,  and  yet  low¬ 
er  where  ten  thousand  are  taken.  They  also  offer  for  delivery  in  the  Autumn, 

ROSES  of  the  various  classes  at 


"  AttenualeO,  production  of  vines  from  imperfect  wood, 
causes  thousands  of  disappointments,"  « 


*,^0.00  per  100;  $150  per  1000, 

These  Koses  are  grown  from  cuttings,  and  are  not  grafted  or  budded  on  the  root  or  otherwise. 


My  plants  are  produced  from  the  best  wood  of  vines  of 
mature  age,  carefully  grown  for  the  purpose,  ■without  forcing 
by  manure  or  any  other  means,  ■which  is  a  very  important 
consideration  in  respect  to  all.of  the  most  Important  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  plants. 


They  include  REMONTANT,  MOSS,  TEA,  CHINA  and  NOISETTE,  with  the  largest  proportion  of  REMONTANT  or 
HYBRID  PERPETUAL. 

Only  the  finest  well  known  sorts  of  each  class  are  furnished. 

For  Catalogues,  Address  PARSONS  &  CO.,  at  FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 


_4s  heretofore,  all  persons  interested  are  invited  to  call  at 
Iona,  to  see  the  plants  in  every  stage  of  growtii,  from  tlie 
first  setting  of  the  eyes  for  the  production  of  new  plants, 
to  the  full  establishment  of  the  vines  in  hearing. 

My  stock  Is  very  large,  and  the  plants  at  present  are  more 
promlsiug  lu  quality  than  In  any  former  season. 

I  shall  he  happy  to  entertain  orders  most  favorably  for 
any  number,  from  single  plants  to  tens  of  thousands.  My 
plants  are  chiefly  grown  in  open  ground  with  sufficiency  of 
room  for  their  full  accommodation.  But  I  have  for  those 
who  may  prefer  them,  many  thousands  grown  in  large  pots 
that  are  better  than  can  be  produced  in  open  ground. 

My  general  stock  of  the  leading  kinds  is  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity,  and  I  invite  especial  attention  to  the  plants  of  Delaware, 
Allen’s  Hybrid,  and  Adirondac. 

Prices  and  Terms  will  be  found  to  be  very  liberal  and  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  all  ■who  desire  to  buy  to  plant,  and  also  to 
dealers. 


The  Club  arrangements  which  have  been  in  very  extensive 
operation  the  past  three  seasons,  have  been  highly  advan¬ 
tageous,  enabling  buyers  to  obtain  their  vines  In  tlie  most 
cheap  and  satisfactory  manner. 

For  Price-Lists,  Cluh-propositlons  and  Pamphlet,  contain¬ 
ing  the  History  and  full  account  ol  the  IONA  and  ISRA¬ 
ELLA  vines,  with  engravings  of  both  these  kinds  in  bear¬ 
ing,  send  two-cent  stamp. 

THE  MANUAL  OF  THE  VINE,  eighth  edition,”  la  sent 
for  Fifty  cents. 


The  Pamplilet  is  designed  to  furnish  such  Information  as 


those  proposing  to  purchase  would  wish  to  obtain,  including 
“  The  Present  and  Future  of  American  Grape  Culture  and 
Wine  Making.”  And  the  Manual  is  intended  to  be  the 


most  thorougli  and  comprehensive  practical  treatise  on 
the  vine  in  tlie  language 

C.  W.  CHANT,  Bona, 

(near  Peekskill,)  Westchester  Co.,  N.  T. 


CroiiiweIl’§  I*ataps©o  Misrseries, 

©ne  Mile  Soutli  of  Kaltimoi-e. 

The  Subscriber  ofl'ers  for  tlie  coming  Fall  and  Spring,  a 
large  and  well  grown  stock  of  Dwarf  and  Standard  Pears, 
Peach,  Plum  and  Cherry,  Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Strawberries,  Grape  Vines,  &c.,  in  large  or  small  quantities. 
Our  (Collection  of  grapes  consists  of  all  the  old  as  well  as 
the  last  new  varieties,  including  Rogers’  Hybrids,  and  can 
now  he  seen  in  fine  bearing  condition,  and  all  wlio  may 
feel  interested,  I  invite  to  visit  the  Nursery.  Catalogues 
sent  to  any  addres.  Office  46-&  4S  Liglit  st.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

RICH’D  VINCENT,  Superintendent. 


For  sale  ia©,®©o  peach  trees,  of 

which  40,000  are  Hales’  Early.  •  Also  a  complete  stock  of 
other  NurseryTrees.  Agriculturist  and  other  Strawber.’ics, 
Blackberries,  Raspberries,  &c.  For  Circular,  Addresr' 

ISAAC  PULLEN,  Higlitstown,  Af.  J. 

PATS  FOR  75  AGRICULTURIST(^50  IDA, 
vjP €#50  Russell’s,  50  Monitor,  75  Brooklyn  Soarlet,  50  Ells¬ 
worth,  50  Fillmore,  and  50  Lennig’s  White  Stivtwberry  plants. 
Three  of  each  variety  for  post-paid.  .-Wilson’s  $5  per 
thousand.  Send  for  a  Circular.  P.  SUTTON,  Box  328,  Pitts- 
ton,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.  _ 

WANTED. —  The  address  of  some  Western 
growers  of  Broom  Corn  tip*!-  want  to  deal  direct  with 
the  Manufacturer’s,  thereby  savias  Commissions,  &c.  Direct 
to  STEELB  &  CLARK,  ]^ew Hartford.  Conn. 


WIUJM  PIIIM  i  iN, 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN.,  are  growing  a  few  more  of  those 
splendid  Concord  Vines  that  E.  A.  Thompson,  an  exten¬ 
sive  planter  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  numerous  dealers  say  are 
the  “BEST  Vines  they  ever  saw." 


Allen’s  and  Rogers’  Hybrids,  Crevellng,  Maxatawney,  and 
Hartford  Prolific,  are  grown  at  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Iona,  Israella,  Adirondac,  Delaware,  Diana,  Norton’s  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Ives  Seedling,  Union  Village,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  are  grown 
at  our  Branch  Estahlislunent,  Canandaigua,  N.  T . 

Call  and  examine  our  Vines,  or  send  for.Cataloguo. 
Address,  with  stamp, 

F.  L.  PERRY,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


JUST  ISSUED, 

“An  Abridged  Manual  of  Grape  Cultilre,” 
giving  an  outline  of  tlie  different  modes  of  training  and 
culture.  Illustrated  by  numerous  cuts  specially  prepared 
for  the  work,  together  with  tlie 

Annual  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruits  of  “  Pomona's  Home 
Nursery,"  ■wliere  all  varieties  of  Small  Fruit  plants  are 
grown  and  sold  at  the  lowest  living  price. 

Three  aAes  of  Concord  layers.  Half  an  acre  (10,000)  Del¬ 
aware  layers. 

The  above  Is  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  ever 
Issued.  Send  for  one  ;  sent  free. 

P.S.— Annual  Price  List  in  Sept.  Agriculturist. 

J.  H.  FOSTER,  Jk.,  Box  660,  West  Newton, 
Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa. 

~  VINELAND 

•pARM  AAII>  FKIJIT  LANDS,  in  a 

mild  and  healthful  climate.  Thirty  miles  sotdli  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  hy  liailroad,  in  New  Jersey,  on  the  same  line  of  hit- 
itute  as  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tlie  soil  is  rich  and  productive,  varying  from  a  clay  to  a 
sandy  loam,  suitable  for  Wheat,  Grass,  Corn,  Tobacco,  Fruits 
and  Vegetables.  This  is  a  great  fruit  country.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  Vineyards  and  Orchards  have  been  planted  out  by  ex¬ 
perienced  fruit  growers.  Grapes,  Peaches,  Pears,  &c.,  produce 
immense  profits.  Vineland  is  already  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  places  In  the  United  States.  The  entire  territory,  con¬ 
sisting  of  forty-five  square  miles  of  land,  is  laid  out  upon  a 
general  system  of  Improvements,  'the  land  is  only  sold  to 
actual  settlers  with  provision  for  public  adornment.  The 
place  on  account  of  its  great  beauty  as  well  as  other  advan¬ 
tages  has  become  the  resort  of  people  of  taste.  It  has  in¬ 
creased  five  thousand  people  within  the  past  three  years. 
Churches,  Stores,  Schools,  Academies,  Societies  of  Art  and 
Learning,  and  other  elements  of  refinement  and  culture  have 
been  introduced.  Hundreds  of  people  are  constantly  set¬ 
tling.  Several  hundred  houses  are  being  constructed,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  five  hundred  will  he  built  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Price  of  Farm  land,  twenty  acre  lots  and  upward,  $25 
per  acre.  Five  and  ten  acre,  and  Village  lots  for  sale. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  ripen  earlier  in  this  district  than  in 
any  other  locality  north  of  Norfolk,  Va.  Improved  places 
for  sale. 

Openings  for  all  kinds  of  business.  Lumber  Yards,  Manu- 
ffictories.  Foundries,  Stores,  and  the  like. 

For  persons  who  desire  mild  winters,  a  healthful  climate, 
and  a  good  soil,  in  a  country  beautifully  improved,  abound¬ 
ing  in  fruits  and  possessing  all  otlier  social  privileges,  in  the 
heart  of  civilization,  it  is  worthy  of  a  visit. 

Letters  answered  and  the  Vineland  Rural,  a  paper  giving 
full  information,  and  containing  Reports  of  Solon  Robinson, 
sent  to  applicants. 

Address  CHAS.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland  P.  O.,  Landis 
Township,  New  Jersey. 

From  Report  of  Solon  Robinson,  Agricultural  Editor 
of  The  Tribune  :  It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  fertile 
tracts,  in  an  almost  level  position  and  suitable  condi¬ 
tion  for  pleasant  farming  that  we  know  cf,  this  side  of 
the  Western  ProAries, 


NEW  STKAWBEKRIES. 

Ripa^wam. — At  the  great  Strawberry  Show,  given  by 
tiie  American  Institute  in  tins  city,  tlie  Ripawam  took  the 
first  prize,  over  tlie  Agriculturist,  and  all  otlier  varieties,  for 
the  largest  berry.  For  particular  description  of  this  remark¬ 
able  strawberry,  see  my  advertisement  iu  ,Iuly  number. 
Plants  $2  per  doz. ;  $6  for  50;  $10  per  100;  or,  $30  per  1000. 

Ella.— A  new  Seedling  of  promise,  ripening  several  days 
earlier  than  any  otlier  kind.  Fruit  large,  productive,  and 
fine  flavored.  Plants  $2  per  dozen  ;  or,  $10  per  100. 

^Golclcn  Q,ueeii.— A  Seedling  resembling  Trollope’s 
Victoria,  hut  more  productive  fruit  very  large  and  fine, 
$1  per  dozen;  $5  per  100. 

Knox’s  TOO.— Plants  $1  per  doz.;  or,  $5  per  360. 

Ida.— This  Seedling  is  enormously  productive  and  fine 
flavored.  $1  per  doz.;  $3  per  100;  or,  $20  per  1000. 

Hantsman’s  Emily.— A  very  large,  productive,  and 
beautiful  Scarlet  berry.  $2  per  doz. ;  $10  per  100. 

Jersey  Scarlet.- A  promising  new  variety,  very 
early,  and  productive.  $1  per  doz. ;  or,  $2  per  100. 

Agriculturist.- 1  have  a  large  stock  of  this  fine  varie¬ 
ty,  at  $1.50  per  100;  or,  $10  per  1000. 


Mead’s  Seedling.— This  is  one  of  the  best  berries  In 
cultivation.  $1  per  doz. ;  or,  $5  per  100. 


Beniilng’s  White.- The  best  of  all  the  White  berries, 
fruit  very  large  and  beautiful.  $i  per  doz. ;  or,  $3  per  100. 

For  further  particulars,  see  my  advertisement  in  July  No 
of  Agriculturist.  All  orders  addressed  to 

WM.  S.  CARPENTER,  156  Reade-st,,  New  York. 


^  Acres,  Franklin  Tract,  at  Newfleld,  Gloucester  Cfounty, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  Railroad  running  from  Philadelphia  to 
Cape  30  miles  South  of  Philaaelpliia — adjoining  tha 
Vineland  Tract,  and  2  miles  North  of  the  Vineland  Station— 
for  sale  at  low  prices  and  on  easy  terms,  in  lots  to  suit  pur- 
^asers.  Circulars,  with  reports  of  Solon  Robinson,  Hon 
mlliam  Parry,  and  others,  with  full  information,  sent  to  ap¬ 
plicants,  free.  Address  JOHN  H.  COFFIN  &  CO..  Ne-^ 
field,  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J.  Improved  Farms  also  for  Sale.  ,4 


600  Maryland  and  Tirginia  Farms 


and  Timbered  Lands. 


Catalogue  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  Lands,  with  Geo¬ 
graphical  description  of  Maryland,  for  sale  by  R.  W.  TEM- 
PLEMAN  &  CO.,  Land  Agents,  37  Lexington-st.,  Baltimore 
City,  embracing  a  description  of  the  soil  and  products  of 
Maryland.  Send  25  cents  for  a  copy  of  Catalogue. 


SEND  STAMP  FOR  FARM  REGISTER  M 
*  ofFARMS  AND  LANDS  IN  PENNSYLVA-L^i 
m  NIA,  NEW  JERSEY,  DELAWARE,  ^ 
*“  MARYLAND,  &c. 

TOWNSEND,  &  CO.,  M 
123^  South  Fourth-street,  * 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  ... 


Maryland  and  Virginia  Farms. 

The  Subscribers  have  on  hand,  Farms  from  50  to  1000  acres 
on  all  the  chief  Thoroughfares,  Railroads,  and  Water  courses, 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Also  Country  Seats  near  and 
Residences  and  Building  Lots  in  and  around  Baltimore  and 
Washington.  For  Descriptions  apply  to 

JOHN  GLENN  &  CO., 

59  Second-st.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


For  SALE— A  GREAT  BARGAIN.— .$4,200.— I 
am  going  into  the  regular  army,  and  will  sell  my  Farm  of 
108  acres,near  North  East, Md.;  good  dwelling, barn, &c.,fruit  of 
all  kinds,  timber,  well  stocked  with  horses,  cows,  sheep,  hogs, 
poultry,  wagons,  farming  implements;  the  crops  of  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  potatoes,  truck,  &c.:  all  will  he  sold  for  $4.2u0.  on 
easyterms;  title  perfect.  Applyto  my  Agents,  TOWNSEND 
&  (JO.,  No.  12S^  South  Fourtli-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  SALE. — A  great  barffain — $800  clear  for  a 
tract  of  100  Acres  or  Land  in  Pennsylvania.  Good  Tim¬ 
ber.  Supposed  to  b®  Mineral  land.  Good  Title. 

TOWNSEND  &  CO.,  123)4  South  «h-6t.,  Phll’8.,Pa.  ’ 
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UTai'iiiss  in  fesontli  Jci’sey, 

Of  all  sizes  and  excellent  quality,  well  improved,  prood 
buildinirs,  fniir,  ete.,  for  SALE  al  to  per  acre.  Also, 
excellent  Timber  Land  at  .$15  to  per  acre,  near  churches, 
schools,  mills,  also,  railroad  and  navigation  leadin"  to  riiil- 
ndelphia  and  N<‘W  York.  Descriptive  Catalos:ues  sent  free. 
Apply  to  T.  HOYT,  Manamuskm,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J. 


ITort lines  in  Silvei*  ]>Xining-. 

FOR  SALE.— I  am  protn.j?  to  Europe  and  will  sell  an  OUIG- 
INAL  INTEREST  in  a  new  Silver  Mining  Co.— for  $500. 
The  purchaser  will  receive  guarantees  and  goofl  references 
as  to  value,  &c*  W.  J.  IIAINNIE,  Box  2536,  Philad’a.,  Pa. 


FliAX  III1AM:E§9 

JIALLOliy  &  SANDFOKD’S  Improved  Flax  and  Hemp 
Brakes  have  been  called,  from  the  lirsl,  tlie  best  in  market. 
They  are  now  greatly  improved,  being  made  with  less  parts, 
of  superior  Iron,  and  very  strong  and  not  likely  to  give  way 
or  break  like  tbe  old  pattern  maebines.  They  must  be  seen 
to  be  properly  valned.  Many  are  giving  up  otlier  macliincs 
and  using  these.  Tliey  occupy  about  5  feet  square,  weigh 
about  lOOC  lbs.— require  one  to  two  liorse  power,  and  one 
man  and  boy  to  work  them,— break  from  2000  to  3000.  lbs. 
flax  straw  in  ten  liours,  taking  out  65  to  TO  per  cent,  of  tbe 
woody  matter  If  a  good  Brake  is  wanted,  tliere  is  notliing 
tliat  will  do  so  mncli  work,  do  it  so  well,  and  is  so  clieap.  It 
will  save  120  lln.  to  tbe  ton  of  tl  ix  aliove  any  other  ma- 
chine  in  tlie  world,  and  tliis  would  pay  for  it  in  a  short  time. 
It  lias  six  llolls  and  will  break  botli  straiglit  and  tangled 
straw.  We  have  an  entirely  new  TOW  SH  AKEll  jiiicl 
PICKER,  tliat  does  tlie  work  fast  and  first-rate.  Those 
who  liave  seen  it  and  ought  to  know,  say  “  It  will  do  tlie 
work  quicker  and  better  tlian  any  oilier  in  market."  We 
know  of  notliing  as  clieap  and  good.  Also  a  Now  Tow 
Comber,  taking  tlie  tangled  low  after  passing  tlirough 
tlie  Brake  and  producing  rapidly  a  fibre  free  from  sliive,  yet 
fine  and  straiglit  as  line  Hax,  and  adapted  to  carding  and 
spinning.  Tiiese  luacliines  we  sliow  in  operation,  at  tlie 
Company’s  Office.  JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  Treasurer, 

93  William  st.,  New  A'ork  City. 


To  SorgiBssm  rowers. 

Vertical  and  Horizontal  Sweep  and  Pow¬ 
er  Cane  Illill.s, 

with  self-ad.insting  Boilers,  combining  immense  strength, 
and  great  eiliciency. 

Strong  Sweep  Horsepowers,  Evaporators. 

Tlie  best  and  clicapc.st  Cane  .Macliincry  in  the  world. 
Maiiiilactiircd  and  for  sale  iiy  tlie 
BUFFALO  AGBICULTUBAL  MACHINE  WOBKS, 

Biilfalo,  N.  Y. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  free. 


The  Celebrated  Cook’s  Evaporators. 

In  order  to  supply  the  increasin.a:  demand  for  the 
Cook’s  Evaporators  aaid  Caike 
v'o  have  been  appointed  General  Airents,  and  have  opened 
a  Depot  at  Thihui(dphia.  whert?  they  can  be  had  at  all  seasons. 
NUU'JIIRUD  &  MEbSjLKlt,  21  &  23  South  Sixth-st, 

I’liiladcdphia. 

The  SORGO  HAND  BOOK  sent  free  to  all  api)iicants. 


PRESS  SCREWS. — Five  fed  louq^  four 

inches  diameter.  1'he?^c  powcrlnl  sciv'ws  brin?  out  a 
third  more  juice  than  purlablc  pres^e;^.  for  a  Circular. 

Made  by  THOMP£lM>X  &  CARPENTER, 

(Successors  to  L.  M.  Arnold)  Poiii^likeepsie,  N.  Y. 


iSepaii'  yoiaa*  Leaky 

WITH 

Compound  Px^irteral  Cement. 

Applied  vith  a  common  trowed  it  tvill  fill  up  crevices,  and 
stop  leaks  around  chimneys.  Dormer  windows,  etc. 

IT’icc  5  cents  per  pound  in  50  and  100  pound  boxes. 

II.  W.  JOIIINS, 

Manufacturer  of 
Inipi-ovcsl  Itoofiii", 

Presei’vjiJ  i ve  Pniiit, 

78  Willi.nni-si.,  New  York. 


AfiBficracsaaa  UajaEBpaaiy. 

One  of  the  best  articles  of  Iloofin"  over  introduced,  con- 
sisiiiu' of  a  stout  material  mad<*  WatkuimjooI'',  l)y  a  com- 
pouml  of  l^'lJlA  IvunnEU,  covered  by  a  coat  of  Metallic 
Paimt. 

It  isdcsisinrd  for  Steamuoats.  Dwklt.tngs,  Bauxs  and 
Sheds,  and  can  be  laid  down  by  any  sensible  workinj:  man. 

Circulars,  Avith  testimonials  and  samples  can  be  seen  at  llie 
Company’s  Ollicc,  4  (Jedur*st.,  New  York. 

HENRY  SMITH.  Afrcnt. 


Tine  Asaaeadesiaa  Faisit 

Consists  of  a  mixture  of  Oxide  of  Iron  and  T.imr  Stone 
Cement,  jrround  with  our  Patent  India  RunitEU  Cd.m- 
rouND,  ready  for  use.  and  may  be  made  oi  any  consistence 
with  boiled  Linseed  Oil. 

It  is  especially  desitrned  for  Tin  Roofs  ami  nil  out-door 
work,  sucii  as  Dwellings,  Barns,  Piazzas  ami  Ek.sujes. 

Its  tenacity,  durability  and  surface  covering:  eapaeitv  are 
unequalled;  it  liardcms  by  exposure  wii liout  (tracking  or 
blisteriiij;  of  wliicli  there  is  the  fullest  testimonv. 


For  sale  at  tlie  Company’s  Oflicc,  4  Cedar-st..  New  York. 

HENRY  S.MITTI.  Airent. 


i'’or  Merchants.  Dru"?:ists,  Hospitals,  small  Job  Printers, 
jVo.  .Address  ADAMS  PliESS  CO.,  26  Anii-st.,  Now  York, 
and  No.  35  Liiicoln-st.,  Boston,  {jpoclpiicu  Sheuts  of  Type. 
tnit3,_^&e„_Tcn  _ccnts.  -  '  .'t  t 


WOO®  &  MANN  STEAM  ENGINE 
CO’S  CEEEBKATEO 


Portable  Steam  Engines, 


PR03I  4  TO  35  llORSE  POWER. 
AI.SO  PORTABIiE  SAW  MILLS. 


We  Imve  tlie  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  works  in 
tlie  United  States,  devoted  exclusively  to  tlie  mannfacnirc 
of  Por  able  Engines  and  Saw  Mills,  wliicli,  for  simplicity, 
compactness,  power  and  economy  of  fuel,  are  eoncedi-d  by 
experts,  to  be  superior  to  any  ever  ofl'ered  to  the  pulilic. 

Tlie  great  amount  of  boiler  room,  fire  surface  and  cylinder 
area,  wliicli  we  give  to  tlie  rated  liorse  power,  make  oiir  En¬ 
gines  tlie  most  powerful  and  clieapest  in  use-,  and  they  are 
adapted  to  every  purpose  wliere  power  is  required. 

All  sizes  constantly  on  liand,  or  furnished  on  short  notice. 

Descriptive  circulars  witli  price  list,  sent  on  application. 

WOOD  &  MANN  STEAM  ENGINE  CO., 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Office,  96  Maiden  Xane,  New  York  City. 


A.  K  WOOD  &  CO. 


EATON,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y., 

Continue  to  manufacture  tlielr  Improved 

For  Farm  and  Mechanical  purposes.  They  arc  particularly 
adaptcRl  to  drivimr  Threshing  Machines,  Circular  Saw.s.  Mills 
of  all  kinds,  I*nntin«r  Presses,  Wood  or  Iron  Latlies,  Maclii- 
nery  in  Cabinet  or  Wacon  Sliops,  Boring  Artesian  Wells, 
Ihimpiny:  Water,  Corn  sTiellcrs.  &c,  &c. 

We  warrant  our  Kntiines  to  he  what  we  represent  them, 
and  to  isive  uiuiualilied  satisfaction  in  all  respetus. 

A.  N.  WOOD  &  CO. 


l>istiBioDi4ls 

So-’'  in  Patent  Protector  and  Guide.  For  sale  hyJOHN 
DK’KKNSON.  Patentee  and  Solo  Manufacturer,  and  Im- 
porD’i’ of  Diamonds  for  all  Mechanical  purposes.  Also  ivian- 
ufacturer  of  Glaziers’  Diamonds,  No  (M  Nassau-st.,  New- 
York  City.  Old  Diamonds  reset.  N.  B.— Send  posta^je- 
siamp  for  Descriptive  Circular  of  tlie  Diamond  Dresser. 


Hard  Rubber  Garden  Syrln.sfcs, 

The  verv  best  article  made,  and  much  more  pleasant  to 
use  tlian  lueial.  Each  syrimre  is  packed  in  a  wood  box  and 
can  be  sent  to  anv  part  of  the  eountrv  bv  express.  Price 
S4cucli.  For  sale  by,  SIIEI’.\i!D&  DUDLEY, 

150  Williiini-st.,  New  York. 

)  SIT  Broiidwav,  New  York. 
BUBBEK  CLOTHING  CO.  [  82  l,iike-.st.,  Cliicago. 

)  118  Moulgoniery-.sl..  Sim 

[  Kraiieiseo. 


Patent  Snap 
Si  Caleli-’ein 
PisU  Hook.— 
.\  pi'i'fcet  trap 
from  wliieli  ii  fisli  ean  not  eseiipc.  nnied  imiiiedlntely  one 
Special  Agent  in  eaeli  town  to  whom  great  advantage  will 
lie  given  to  try  them.  Send  SO  cents  and  stump  for  twoBiini- 
tile  liooks,  Trade  priee.sand  Siieeial  leniis.  Address  JdS. 
I’.BIfiGS,  S!5  Broadway,  New  York,  who  is  also  .\geiil  for 
the  Geleiirated  Patent  Animal  Fellers.  Price  $2.0U  eaeli; 
$1S.UU  pu'  dozen. 


B.MIY  JUMPEB  and  AV.VT.BEB,  Coldwell’.s  patent,  re- 
eeived  Silver  Medal  N.  Y.  Slate  I'liir,  priee  $3.  Send  tor  Cir- 
CuUu'  to  L.  I’.  'nBBAI,S,'(T!5  Bixiadwa.v.  iiearIJi-uome-bt„N.V , 


A  new  and  genuine  preparation  of 

PURE  SILVER, 

for  cleaning  and  polishing  Silver  and  Silver  Plated  Ware, 
and  for  Silver  Plating  articles  of  Copper,  Brass,  German 
Silver,  &c.,  by  the  use  of  whi(di  everyone  can  give  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  solid  Silver  to  all  article’s  made  of  above  met¬ 
als,  vyhich  they  will  retain  permauently  with  an  occasional 
application.  It  restores  tlie  plating  where  worn  off,  by  a 
single  application,  and  will  be  found  one  of  ti  e  most  valu¬ 
able  articles  ever  produced  for  the  many  thousand  articles 
to  which  it  can  be  applied  to  advantage. 

This  article  is  different  from  all  others  ex’^er  produced  for 
similar  purposes  as  it,  does  not  contain  Mercurv  nor  any  acid, 
nor  any  property  injurious  to  metals  or  the  haiids. 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

DIXON,  CLARKS  &  IIALLETT,  Gen’l  Agents, 

349  Chambers-st.,  New  York. 


MENDENHALL’S 


IMPROVED  SELF-ACTING 


H  A*N  D  -  L  O  O  M 

Is  the  most  Simple,  Diirakle  nntl  Reliable 
Loom  ever  invented,  and  is  tlic  ONLY  Sclf- 
Acllng  Loom  tliat  lia.s  NEVER  failed  to 
give  entire  satisfaction.  It  makes  as  OPEN 
a  SHED  a.s  any  oflier  Loom,  and  will  weave 
goods  on  Woolen  Warps  equally  as  well  as 
on  Cotton  Warps. 

For  descriptive  Circulars  and  samples  of 
weaving  done  on  the  Loom,  address,  with 
stamp, 

OREENWOO®  EOOM  COMPANY, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Or,  A.  B.  GATES  &  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


CHALLEMGE  WASHING  MACHINE. 

Warranted  to  Wash 
EASIER,  QUICKER  AND  BETTER, 
and  WITH  LESS  5VEar  to  the  clothes  than  any  other  machine 
or  jirocess. 

WARRANTED  tO  Wasll 

SIX  SHIRTS  IN  SEVEN  MINUTES, 

FOUR  SHEPITS  IN  FOUR  MINUTES, 
and  other  clotlies  in  proportion. 

■Weighs  but  30  lbs.  Costs  but  $7  to  $9, 

Samy)le  macliines  sent  on  receipt  of  price,  and  money  re¬ 
funded  if  they  fail  to  give 

ENTIRE  SATISFACTION. 

Six  Machines  sent  to  one  address  for  the  price  of  live. 

Challenge  Wringer  and  Mangle, 

OR 

IRONIIVG  MACIIINK  IiV  ONK. 

A  Perfect  Wringer —  Self-adjusting— Malleable  iron 
frame— White  Rolls,  and  a 

Pci-reet  Is'oning  MacHinc 
for  ironing  wttiioitt  heat,  and  as  quickly  as  the  articles 
would  be  run  through  a  Wringer. 

Agents  Wanted  everywhere. 

Send  enclosing  Stamp  for  Circular,  giving  1000  references 
and  full  description. 

S,  W.  PALMER  CO.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


SPEAR’S  PATENT 

FRUIT-PRESERVING  SOLUTION, 

For  the  preservation  of  all  kinds  of  Frnlt.s,  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  Jellies,  'Wines,  Cider,  etc.,  witliont  Sugar, 
and  witliout  expensive  Sealing  or  Air-tiglit  Jars. 

One  Bottle  will  preserx>e  1,IJ8  Pounde  of  Fruit,  or  48 
Oallons  of  Witie  or  Cider,  Price  Si- 
Clieap,  Mcaltlifiil  and  Lirectual. 

Fruits  preserved  by  tins  Solution  are  as  srood  as  (lie  best 
“canned”  fruits,  wliile  tlie  use  of  llio  Solution  avoid.s  tlie 
trouble  of  sealing,  costly  jars  or  cans,  keeping  from  the  air 
and  liglit,  frequent  cxa'minatioiis,  and  tlie  many  otlier 
troiiiiles  and  annoyances  well  known  to  every  iioiisewife. 
For  I'lirtlier  pariiculars,  see  Agriculturiftl  for  June,  or 
Address  L.  P.  IVOliltALL,  General  Agent, 

No.  91  iliidsoii-st..  New'  York. 


GEO.  A.  I’llINCE  &  CO.’S  MELODEONS, 

GEO.  A.  PRIiYCE  &  CO.’S  AUTOMATIC  ORGAIVS,  . 
GEO.  A.  PIILYCE  &  CO.’S  SCHOOL  ORGANS, 

Can  be  found  at  all  the  principal  music  stores  tbrongliont 
tlie  United  States,  Canada,  and  llio  Brilisli  Provlnecs.  No 
otlier  iiinsical  instrument  ever  obtained  tlie  same  popularity. 

FOB  TY  TIIOUS.VND  are  now  in  use.  Semi  to  ilie  manu- 
factiirei's  at  Buifalo.  N.  Y.,  for  an  II-I.USTB.Vl'FD  C.VT.V- 
LOGTIE  and  Price  List,  wliicli  will  be  mailed  to  any  address, 
free  of  cliarge. 


Colgate’s  Aromatic  Vegetable  Soap. 

A  buperior  Toilet,  Soap,  prepared  from  refined  Veg¬ 
etal.!'*,  Oils  in  eomliiiialion  willi  Glycerine, ami  espec¬ 
ially  desigbi^d  for  the  iiseof  Lailics  and  for  tlie  Nursery. 
Its  perfume  In  exquisite,  and  its  wasliing  properties  unri¬ 
valled.  For  sale  by  all  Druggists, 

A  niOiVTH  IS  BRING  MADE  5VITH 

our  IMP&OVKD  STENCIL  DIES,  liy  ladies 
mid  gciitlciupn.  Send  for  oav  free  Catalogue 
containing  samples  and  lil-ie.gs.  Address, 

S.  M,  SPBNCEjil  IS;  CO.,  Orattlcbovo’,  Vt, 


$200 
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DOTY^S 

Clothes  Washer 


J’ls  easy  to  operate— sitting  or  stand- 
ing— injures  no  garments,  and  does 
its  worlc  to  perfection  in  from  two  to 
four  minutes:  is  durable,  and  is  the 
only  washing-machine  that  is  liked 

THE  BETTER  ThE  LONGER  IT  IS  USED. 

Kecommended  ns  the  vert  best, 
by  Solon  Robinson,  Orange  Judd,  Prof.  Youmans,  and  many 
other  prominent  men. 

Prices,  Family  Size,  $14.  Hotel  Size,  $16.  A  sample  will 
be  sent  free  of  freight  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

it.  C.  BROWNING,  General  Agent, 

S2  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York, 
(opposite  Merchant’s  Hotel). 


The  Universal 


Clothes  Wringer, 

WITH 


COG-WHEELS, 

Fits  any  wash-tub.  wrings  clothes  almost  dry  with  little 
labor,  and  will  save  its  cost  in  clothing  every  year. 

The  Washer  and  Wringer  have  taken  tlie  first  premiums 
at  the  great  fairs  of  Europe  and  America. 

Send  for  wholesale  and  retail  terms,  also  descriptive  cir¬ 
culars. 

Exclnslve  right  of  sale  given  to  the  first  responsible  appli¬ 
cant  from  eacli  town. 

li.  C.  BROWNING,  General  Agent, 

3:J  Courtlandt-st..  New  York, 
(opposite  Merchant’s  Hotel). 

A  Sample  will  be  sent  free  of  freight,  on  receipt  of  retail 
price,  .$8.50. 


TOARTLETT  &  DEMORESTS  SEWING-MA- 
witli  recent  and  valuable  improvements,  makes 
the  elastic  and  most  desirable  stitch,  and  is  in  evcrv  partic¬ 
ular  the  Ne  Plua  Ultra  Family  Sewing-Machine.  Complete 
with  Demorest’s  patent  improved  treadle,  hemmer,  oil  can, 
clamp,  screw-driver,  extra  needles,  &c.,  with  full  directions, 
only  '$25,  No.  473  Broadway,  N.  Y,  Agents  wanted  every¬ 
where. 


AGENTS  WANTED! 

J.  T.  HEADLEY’S 

I-IISTOIl,Y  OF  THE  WAH, 

WO'VV  READY. 

Complete  in  TWO  VOLUMES,  also  in  ONE.  It  is  .admitted 
to  be  the  most  interesting,  popular,  and  valuable  History  of 
the  Rebellion,  wliich  is  fully  attested  by  tlie  enormous  sale 
of  aOO.OOO  volumes,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  country 
still  uncanvassed. 

We  are  obliged  to  run  our  presses  night  and  day  to  enable 
ns  to  supply  our  Agents. 

Men  of  character  and  ability,  who  desire  a  lucrative  em¬ 
ployment,  find  this  a  rare  opportunity. 

The  price  of  tlie  work  in  one  volume  is  so  low,  (comp.ared 
witli  otiior  Histories)  as  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all 
classes. 

For  full  particulars  send  for  circular. 

Address 

AMSiKICAN  FUHliISSIINCl  COMPANY, 

148  Asylum  Street, 

Hartforil,  Conn. 


BEMOREST’S  monthly  magazine  for 

AUGUST,  NOW  READY. — This  number  contains  nu¬ 
merous  valnaiile  and  attractive  features,  comprising  a  beaii- 
titul  Fairy  Song,  arranged  for  the  Piano;  Original  Poems 
and  Entertaining  Stories,  by  eminent  writers;  Elegant  En¬ 
gravings,  witli  otlier  interesting,  useful  and  valuable  Items, 
including  the  Summer  Fashions,  fn  11-size  P.attcrns,  &c.,  &c.. 
universally  acknowledged  the  Jlodel  Parlor  Magazine  of 
America.  Single  copies,  30  cents;  mailed  free ;  Yearly,  $3; 
with  a  beautiful  Premium  to  each  subscriber.  Address 

W.  JENNINGS  DEMORliST,  No.  473  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


FCIKEST  TISEES. 

A  new  and  much  improved  edition  of  Michanx  &  Nuttall’s 
“Norllv  Amerlciiii  Sylva,”  complete  in  5  Impe¬ 
rial  Octavo  volumes,  with  277  bcantifnlly  Colored  plates, 
time  to  nature,  accompanied  with  letter-press  descriptions  of 
all  our  “  Nortli  American  Forest  Trees.”  Tlie 
most  elegant  and  scientific  work  ever  published  on  tliis 
subject.  Exnerieiiced  Agents  wanted  to  sell  valuable  illus¬ 
trated  works  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Address  lilCE,  RUTTER  &  CO., 

523  Minor-st.,  Pliiladelphia. 


IPA.PEI1,. 

.  Farmers  and  Dairysien  will  be  interested  in  the 
letters  of  X.  A.  Willard,  Esq.,  representative  of  tlie  Anieii- 
can  Dairymen's  Association,  now  on  a  tour  in  Great  Britain 
and  on  the  Continent.  These  letters  will  appear  exclusively 
111  the  Utica  Herald.  The  Weekly  edition  is  ayear.for 
a  large  paper  of  forty-eight  columns. 

Address,  W.  H.  TUTTON,  Circulator,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Slow  to  do  it ; 

Or,  Directions  for  knowing  and  Doing  everything  needfnl. 
In  this  book  yon  will  find  just  what  is  best  for  you  to  do, 
and  how  to  do  it  best.  It  tells  you  how  to  do  more  than  a 
ttiousand  things,  every  one  valuable  to  be  known,  and  need¬ 
ful  to  be  done,  by  every  person  in  every  department  of  life. 
1  Volume,  bound  in  hoards,  cloth  backs.  Price  50  cents,  and 
sent  post-paid,  by  O.  A.  ROORBACH,  122  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y. 


Short-Hand  Without  a  Master, 

by  which  the  nature  of  taking  down  Lectures,  Sermons.  Trials, 
Speeches,  &c.,  may  be  acquired  in  a  few  hours.  Fiftt-sec- 
OMD  Edition,  with  a  Supplement.  Price  23  cents.  Sent 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  O.  A.  ROORBACH,  122 
Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


The  game  of  draughts  simplified, 

price 50  cents :  Draughts  for  beginners,  price  75 cents; 
Anderson’s  treatise,  price  $2.50-  Scottish  Draught  Player, 
price  $2:  sent  post-paid  by  A.  J.  DUNLAP,  280  Canal-st.,N.Y. 


THE  MGHTMIMIS  APPEE  FAKER* 


A  (Aoi’ORgiA  (fiat  of  this  Machine  Last  year  established  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  best  PARER  in  market.  It  will  pare 
smooth  apples  as  well,  and  rough  or  bruised  apples  better,  easier  and  quicker  than  any  other  Machine  ever  produced.  It 
can  be  found  at  the  Wholesale  Agricultural  and  Hardware  stores  in  all  tlio  principle  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas. 

FARMERS  AND  FRUIT  GROWERS,  call  for  the  LIGHTNING  PARER  and  accept  no  other,  and  when  j'on  have 
tried  it,  recommend  it  to  yonr  neighbor  and  let  the  people  know  that  the  world  moves.  We  submit  a  few,  of  a  multitude 
of  strong  endorsements,  which  we  might  offer,  fl-om  parties  who  have  given  it  a  thorougli  trial. 

St.  KrenoLAS  Hotel,  New  York,  July  11,  1806. 

We  have  been  using  the  Lightning  Apple  Parer  for  .some  time  past,  and  we  consider  it  a  very  superior  machine— being 
more  simple  in  construction,  rapid  in  operation  and  perfect  in  its  work  tl.an  any  other  we  ever  saw. 

.Signed  GEO.  PIEEIS,  Steward, 

Metropolitan  Hotel,  New  Yop.k,  July  10,  1860. 

We  are  using  the  Lightning  Apple  Parer.  We  consider  it  a  perfect  machine  in  all  respects.  ■* 

Signed  SIMEON  LELAND  &  CO. 

Revere  House,  Boston,  12tli  June,  1806. 

We  are  using  the  Lightning  Apple  Parer  and  consider  It  the  most  perfect  and  useful  of  any  we  have  ever  used. 

Signed  BINGHAM,  WRISLEY  &  CO. 

Parker  House,  Boston,  Feb.  7tli,  1800. 

We  are  using  the  Lightning  Apple  Parer  and  consider  it  the  iiest  of  .any  we  liavo  ever  used. 

Signed  II.  D.  PARKER  &  CO. 

SARCl'EN’T  Sc  CO.,  70  Ileckmais-stfcet,  Kew  York, 

FIi®UI£  ©F 

Manufactured  only  by  the  BOSTON  MILLING  AND 
MANUFACTURING  CO.,  sole  owners  of  tlie  only  maeliincry 
that  will  reduce  (7 nborneil  lioyie  to  iftowp- pronounced  by 
the  highest  authority  in  tlie  country,  to  he  tlie  best  manure 
in  market  for  all  Agricultural  and  Ilorticiiltur.al  purposes, 
guaranteed  pure  witli  the  exception  of  5  per  cent,  salt  to 
preserve  it— specially  adapted  to  Turnips,  Cabbages,  Tuck- 
wheat,  and  Autumn  top  dressing  for  Meadows,  Pasture,  and 

Small  Fruits. - Analysed  by  Drs.  .Jackson  and  Hayes,  of 

Boston,  Dr.  Liebig,  ot  Baltimore,  and  Dr.  Engleliard,  of 
New  York,  giving  of  Ammonia  4.54  per  cent.,  anil  of  Phos¬ 
phate  of  Lime,  49  per  cent.  For  furtlier  particulars,  and  list 
of  Agents,  see  advertisement  in  .lime  No.  of  Agriculturist. 
Pamphlets  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

CHAS.  H.  GARDNER,  AGENT, 

16  Courtlandt-street,  New  York. 

~AMMC)]VIATED  PACIFIC  GUANO. 

The  attention  of  Farmers  and  Agrienltnralists  is  called  to 
this  article,  as  superior  to  anytliing  else  offereii  in  tiie  market. 
Equal  to  Peruvian  Guano,  and  costing  iiiucli  less. 

We  oiler  tills  fertilizer  ill  lots  to  suit  all  purchasers.  A 
liberal  discoiiiit  made  to  the  Trade. 

Pamphlets  with  copies  of  Analysis  by  Dc  Liebig,  of  Baltl- 
timore,  and  Dr.  Jackson,  Massachusetts  State  Assaver,  and 
testimonials  from  Agrienltnralists,  sliowing  its  value,  and 
directions  for  use,  can  be  olitained  from 

J.  O.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Selling  Agents, 

131  Pearl-st.,  New-York. 


BONE 

For  Sale  by  the  Jlanufactuvers.  Pare  Bone  Dust  and  Fresh 
Bone  Superphospliate  of  Lime.  Address 

A.  LISTER  &  BROTHER, 
Ceres  Mills,  Newarit,  N.  J. 

Mo.  1  PcrsiYlasi  fwMJiiio, 

of  recent  importations,  for  sale  by 

CHAPMAN  &  VANWTCK, 
.  179  Front-st.,  New  York, 


Peruvian  Cwiaaiio  Snisstitaatc. 
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EAW  BONE 

SUPEK-PIIOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 


PROTECTED  BY  COPYRIGHT. 


MANUFACTURED  UNDER  PATENTS  AND  GUARANTEED 

By  BAUGH  &  SONS, 

Inventors  and  Sole  Proprietors, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA., 

under  the  OP.IGINAL  FORMULA,  for  12  years  past. 

(fpkOE  mark 

## 

For  WHEAT,  EYE,  TURNIP.S  and  ALL  CROPS  and 
PLANTS. 


The  most  highly  concentrated,  speedy,  permanent,  and 
cheap  manure  in  the  market,  used  by  thoiisand.s  of  farmers 
in  tlie  Atlantic  States,  and  endorsed  by  the  most  practical 
agriculturists  in  the  country  Irom  tioelve  gears  actual  use. 

See  “  Ten  Acres  Enough,”  Cliap.  2i,  page  225. 

Local  Dealers  can  furnish  consumers  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canadas. 

BAUGH  BROTHERS  &  CO., 
General  Wholesale  Agents, 

No.  181  Pearl-st.,  and  No.  4  Cedar-st.,  New  York. 

J®”  Just  published—  “  How  to  Maintain  the  Fertility  of 
American  Farms  and  Plantations,”— IStli  Edition,  85  pages— 
for  distribution  free  and  mailed  upon  application. 

WEW  PHYSIOGNOMY ;  OR,  SIGNS  of  CIIAR- 
ACTER— as  manifested  tlirough  Temperament  and  Ex¬ 
ternal  Forms.  With  1000  illustrations.  By  S.  R.  WELLS,  of 
the  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL.  One  handsome  12mo. 
volarae,  768  pa.ges,  post-paid,  $3.  Agents  wanted.  FOWLER 
&  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  T.  - 
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BOOKS  FOE  FAKMERS  and  OTHERS. 


[For  sale  at  the  Office  of  the  Agriculturist,  or  they  will  be 
forwarded  by  mail, post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 


Allen's  (U.  L.)  American  Farm  ISook .  1 

Allen’s  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals . .  1 

American  Bird  Fancier . 

American  Rose  Cnltnrlst . 

American  AVeeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1 

Art  of  Saw  Filing  ...(Holly) . 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden .  1 

Beecher’s  (H.  W.)  Fruit,  Flowere  and  Farming .  1 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier . . 

Boston  Machinist  (W.  Fitzgerald)  . 

Boussingault's  Rural  Economy .  1 

Bridgeman’s  Fruit  Cultivator's  Manual . 

Brldgeman’s  Young  Gardener's  Assistant . .  2 

Bridgeman’s  Florist's  Guide .  . 

Brandt’s  Age  of  Horses  (English  or  German) . 

Breck's  New  Book  of  Flowers . 1 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory  .  1 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America .  5 

Burr’s  Garden  Vegetables  .  2 

Canary  Birds,  paper  50  cents . cloth  — 

Carpenters  and  Joiners’  Hand  Book.  .(Holly) . 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide . 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener . 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book . 

Cole’s  Veterinarian . 

Colman’s  Agriculture .  4 

Cotton  Planters’  Manual  (Turner) .  1 

Country  Life,  by  R.  M.  Copeland .  5 

Dadd’s  .Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  American  Cattle  Ddclor .  1 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  1 

Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper’s) . paper,  30c...  .cloth. . 

Downings’s  Country  Houses  . 8 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening  (new  Edition) .  fi 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences .  2 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America .  3 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays .  5 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 

Elliott’s  AV estern  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  1 

Farmer’s  Barn  Book .  1 

Flax  Culture . . 

Field’s  (Thomas  AV.)  Pear  Culture .  1 

Fish  Culture .  1 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses .  2 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming . .  2 

Flora’s  Interpreter  and  Fortuna  Flora  (Mrs.  Hale) .  1 

Frank  Forrester’s  Complete  Manual  for  Young  Sports¬ 
men  _ 8  VO .  3 

Frank  Forrester’s  Fish  and  Flshiug . qto .  5 

Frank  Forrester’s  Field  Sports  2  vols _ qto .  7 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist . 

Goodale’s  Principles  of  Breeding .  1 

Grav’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol .  4 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow .  1 

Guenon  on  .Milcli  Cows . 

Husmann’s  Grapes  &  AVine .  1 

Hall's  CAIiss)  American  Cookery .  1 

....  _  ..  .  j, 

...  4 

,  colored  plates.  5 

iiallieid's  .Ameviran  House  C.arpcnter . 8 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsukeopors .  1 

Holly’s  Country  Seats .  4 

Hop'Culture . 

How  to  Buy  a  F'arm  and  AVhere  to  Find  One .  1 

High  Farming  AVithout  Manure . . 

Insect  Enemies  of  Fruit  Trees.  (Trimble) . .  S 

Jenning’s  Horse  Training  Made  Easy . .  1 

Jennings  on  Cattle .  1 

Jennings  on  Swine  and  Poultry .  1 

Jeuuing’s  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1 

Johnston’s  Krements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1 

Johnson’s  (Prof.  S.  AV.)  Essays  on  Manures .  1 

Kemp's  Landscape  Garder.iug .  2 

Klippart’s  Land  Dr.ainage .  1 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee  .  2 

Loudon’s  (Downing’s)  Ladies’ Flower  Garden .  2 

Leuchar’s  Howto  Build  Hot-houses .  1 

Liebig's  Familiar  Letters  on  tihemistry . 

Liebig’s  Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry .  1 

Llnsley’s  (D.  C.)  Morgan  Horses  .  i 

Llppiucott’s  Gazetteer  of  the  AVorld  (New  Ed.) .  10 

Manual  of  Agriculture  by  G.  limerson  and  C.  L.  F'lint.  1 

Mavliew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  .  3 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Managemeut  .  S 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers . 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  .  1 

New  Clock  and  AVatch  Maker's  Manual .  2 

McMahon’s  American  Gardener .  2 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  foot . 

Morrell’s  Anierican  Sliepherd .  1 

1 


Jiaii  s  ( .uissi  iiinerican  t^uoiveiy . 

Harasztby’s  Grape  Culture,  &e . 

Harris’  Insects  Iniurious  to  A^egetation,  plain.. 
H-irris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  colore 


My  Farm  of  Edgewood 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview . 

Norton’s  Scientllic  Agriculture 

Onion  Culture  .  . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres  (bound)  60c . (paper) 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 

Parlor  Gardener,  by  C.  J.  Randolph .  1 

Parsons  on  the  Rose  .  . .  1 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Roses .  3 

Phantom  Bouquet,  or  Skeleton  Leaves  .  2 

Phenomena  of  Plant  Life,  (Leo.  H.  Grindon) .  1 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  keening  (new.) .  1 

(iuincy,  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1 

Rabbit  Fancier . 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  3 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Slieep  ilusbandry .  1 

River.s’ Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden .  3 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper  30  cents . cloth 

Rand’s  Garden  Flowers .  3 

Rural  Afl'airs _ (bound) _ 4  Vols _ each .  1 

Rural  Annual  (by  Joseph  Harris) . 

Rural  Register  (by  J.  J.  Thomas) . 

Rust,  Smut,  Mildew  and  Mould .  3 

Snuniler's  Domestic  Poultry  (new),  .paper,  40  c.  .bound 
.Saxton’s  Farmers'  Library.  .3  A'ols.  cloth  8  50.  .morocco  9 

Schenck’s  Gardener's  Text  Book . 

Shepherd’s  own  Book .  2 

Sllloway’s  Modern  Carpentry .  2 

Skillful  Housewlle  . " . 

Stewart’s  (Jolun  Stable  Book . .  1 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner . 

Strong’s  Grape  Culture . 3 


Ten  Acres  Enough. . 

Tenny’s  Natural  History,  Zoology. 

The  Great  West, . 

The  Barn  Yard . 

The  Farm . 

The  Garden . , . 

The  House . 


The  Dog,  bv  Dinks,  Mayhew  and  Hutchinson,  edited  by 

Frank  Forrester,  1  vol _ 8  mo..  .  3  00 

The  Dead  Shot ;  or,  Sportman’s  Complete  Guide,  by 

Frank  Forrester .  1  75 

Thompson's  F'ood  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tobiicco  Culture  .  '25 

Todd’s  (S.  E.)  Young  Farmer’s  Manual .  1  50 

A’aux's  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Villas  and  Farm  Cottages,  (Cleavelaud  aud  Backus)...  4  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden  .  2  00 

Wax  F'lowers  (Art  of  Making).  .  . .  2  00 

Wet  Days  at  Edgewood .  .  1  75 

Wetherell  on  the  Manufacture  of  Vinegar .  1  50 

AVheat  Plant  (John  Klippart’s) .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes . . .  150 

AVoodward’s  Graperies.. . . .>. .  1  50 

Youatt  .and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  1  00 

Youmans’  Household  Science  .  2  25 

Youmans’  New  Chemistry . .  2  00 


Carpenters,  Builders,  and  Stone  Cutters. 

Your  attention  is  Invited  to  a  NEW  and  PRACTICAL 
AVORK  ON  ARCHITECTURE,  by  CUMMINGS  &  MILLER, 
giving  in  detail  on  a  working  drawing  scale,  the  exterior 
and  interior  of  various  classes  of  buildings— with  383  de¬ 
signs  and  714  illustrations,  containing  street  fronts,  subur¬ 
ban  houses,  cottages,  cut  stone  work,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  11  by  14 
inches  in  size,  containing  only  practical  work,  designs  and 
illustrations  that  separately  would  cost  hundreds  of  dollars. 

Price  $10. 

Rust,  Smut,  Milde-w  and  Mould. 

An  Introduction  to  the  study  of  MICROSCOPIC  F'UNGI, 
by  .M.  C.  Cooke,  with  nearly  300  figures,  be<autifully  col¬ 
ored.  English  Edition.  18mo,  233  pp.  Price  $3.00. 

The  Modern  Horse  Doctor.  Illustrated. 

By  GEORGE  H.  DADD,  M.  D.,  A'eterinaey  Surgeon. 
Containing  Practical  Observations  on  the  Causes,  Nature, 
and  Treatment  of  Disease  and  Lameness  in  Horses,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  most  recent  and  approved  Methods,  according  to  an 
enlightened  System  of  'Veterinary  Therapeutics,  for  the 
Preservation  and  Restoration  of  Health.  Price  $1.50. 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle-Doctor. 

To  Help  every  man  to  be  ids  own  Cattle-Doctor.  A  work 
by  Geo.  II.  D.vpd,  M.I).,  Veterinary  Practitioner ;  giving 
tbc  necessary  information  for  preserving  the  Health  and 
Curing  the  Diseases  of  OXEN,  COWS,  SHEEP,  and  SAVINE, 
with  a  great  variety  of  original  Recipes,  and  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  Farm  aud  Dairy  Managemeut.  12mo,  339  pp.  $1.50. 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants. 

An  Important  AVork  for  every  Cultivator— Farmer,  Gar¬ 
dener,  etc. ;  being  an  Flnumeration  aud  Description  (with 
accurate  illustrations)  of  the  AYEEDS  and  PLANTS  found 
in  American  Fields  and  Gardens,  wliicb  meet  the  observa¬ 
tion,  or  require  the  attention  of  Cultivators;  with  practi¬ 
cal  suggestions  for  tlieir  Eradication  when  needed.  AATiile 
practical  in  its  character,  it  includes  hotli  tlie  common  aud 
botanical  names  and  characters  of  the  Weeds  and  Plants, 
with  a  Popular  Account  of  tlie  Structure  of  Plants.  By 
AVm.  Darlington,  M.  D.,  aud  Prof.  Geo.  Tuurber.  Thor¬ 
oughly  illustrated  with  ‘477  Engravings.  TImo,  460  pp- 

Price  $1.00. 

Onions :  Hoav  to  Raise  them  Profitably. 

Being  the  Practical  Details,  from  Selection  of  Seed  and 
Preparation  of  Ground  to  Harvesting  and  Marketing  the 
Crop,  given  very  plainly  by  Seventeen  Practical  Onion 
Groicers  of  long  experience,  residing  in  different  parts  of 
tlie  country.  No  more  valuable  work  of  its  size  was  ever 
issued.  Octavo,  32  pp.  Neat  paper  covers.  Price  20  ceius. 

NEAA'-YORK : 

OR.tSIGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  41  Park  Row. 

The  above  Books  ivill  be  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Seeds  lor  FsaSI  .Sowing:, 

Our  Fall  list  of  varieties  and  prices,  and  some  very  useful 
Informatlou  famished  on  application  to 

BRILL  &  KUMERLE,  153  Broad-st.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Buteli  Hoots.  - 


.  Catalogues  with  varieties  and  prices  furnislied  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  BRILL  &  KU.MERLE.  153  Broad-st.,  ^warkj^L  J. 


HINTS  TO  HORSE-KEEPERS, 

A  COMPLETE 

MANUAL  FOR  HORSEMEN. 

BY  THE  LATE  HENRY  WILLIAM  HERBERT. 

(PRANK  FORESTER.) 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

HOW  TO  BREED  A  HORSE.— 

CHOICE  OF  STALLION.— National  Value  of  the  Horse — 
The  best  cl.ass  of  Horses  the  cheapest  for  all  purposes— 
AYhat  constitutes  excellence— Blood:  what  it  gives; 
should  be  on  the  side  of  the  Sire— Breed  up,  not  down— 
Diseases  and  Defects  Hereditary— General  Rules. 
CHOICE  OF  THE  AIARE. — Size,  Symmetry  and  Sound¬ 
ness  more  important  tlian  Blood— Points' of  the  Brood 
Mare — Diseases  Hereditary — Condition  of  the  Mare — 
j  Slionld  liave  moderate  work  when  witli  Foal— Food  and 

1  care  during  gestation  —  Health  and  temper. 

MUTUAL  ADAPTATION  OF  SIRE  AND  DAM.-First 
.  consideration  in  Improvement  of  “  cold  ”  Blood— Rela- 

I  tive  size  of  Sire  and  Dam— Defects  in  eitlier  Parent— 

,  How  Remedied  in  Progeny— Blootls  which  “iiit.  ” 

1  CANADIAN  BLOOD.  —  The  Canadian  origiuallv  the 
1  French  Norman— Characteristics— Hardihood— Speed— 

■  Mode  of  Improvement— Crossing  with  Thorough-breds. 
NORMAN  BLOOD.— Origin  and  History  of  the  Percheron 

Norman— A  pare  race— Characteristics  and  Points. 
MODERN  ARAB  BLOOD.— English  and  American  Thor¬ 
ough-breds  derived  from  Oriental  Blood  —  are  now 
superior  to  the  Mortem  Arabs- Nolau  Arab. 

PONIES  —  DIFFERENT  BREEDS, 

CHARACTERISTICS  AND  UTILITY.-Origln-Different 
;  Breeds— Shetlands  aud  Scots— Galloways  and  Narragan- 
j  setts— Mustangs  and  Indians— Profit  of  raising  Poule.s. 

I  HOW  TO  BREED  MULES. 

I  Value  of  Mules— Tlieir  History  and  Natural  History— 
The  Mule  and  Hinney— Tliorougli-blood  wasted  in  the 
Dam  for  Mules— The  Mule  iu  the  United  States— Large 
size  not  Desirable— Varieties  of  the  Ass— Tlie  kind  of 
Mares  to  be  selected. 

HOW  TO  BUY  A  HORSE. 

Of  whom  to  Buy  it— Extr.aordinary  Cheapness  and  Ex¬ 
traordinary  Excellence  not  consistent  with  each  other— 
Points  to  be  regarded— How  to  Examine  the  Eve— Broken 
’  Wind— Roaring— Whistling— Broken  Knees— To  examine 

■  tlie  Legs— Splents— Damaged  Back  Sinews— Spavins— 

i  Ringbones— Curbs— How  to  tell  the  Age  of  a  Horse. 

I  HOW  TO  FEED  A  HORSE. 

i  Consequences  of  Improper  Feeding— Different  Food  for 

!  dift'erent  conditions— Food  for  the  Brood  Mare— for  the 

!  Foal— For  Working  Horses— Green  Food— Carrots— Corn 

!  —Feeding  Horses  m  Training— While  Travelliug— Sum¬ 
mering  Horses— The  Best  Method— Slanagemeut  of  Oni- 
j  iiibus  Horses  in  New  Y" ork. 

HOW  TO  STABLE  AND  GROOM  A 

HORSE.— Requisites  for  a  good  Stable— Tlie  economy  of 
Proper  Arrangements— Ventilation— Grooming ;  its  ne¬ 
cessity  for  all  descriptions  of  Homes— How  Performed— 
Clotlimg— Treatment  when  brought  in  from  Work. 

HOW  TO  BREAK,  AND  USE  A 

HORSE.— What  is  required  in  a  well-broken  Horse— His 
education  sliould  commence  wlien  a  Colt— Biting— Put¬ 
ting  in  Harness— IIow  to  Use  a  Horse— Travelling— Work¬ 
ing— Pleasure  Horses— Punishment. 

HOW  TO  PHYSIC  A  HORSE  — 

SIMPLE  REMEDIES  FOR  SIMPLE  AILMENTS.-Causes 
of  Ailments— Medicines  to  be  given  only  by  the  order  of 
the  Master— Depletion  and  Purging— Spasmodic  Colic— 
Inflammation  of  tlie  liowel.s— Inflammation  of  tlie  Lungs 
—How  to  Bleed— Balls  and  Piirgatives—Costiveness— 
Cough— Broiicliitis— Distemper— Worms— Diseases  of  the 
Feet— Scratches— Tbrusli— Broken  Knees. 

FARRIERY,  ETC. 

Castration  —  Docking  and  Nicking  —  Blood-letting  — 
Treatment  of  Strains  and  Wounds— Galls  of  tlie  Skin- 
Cracked  Heels— Clipping  and  Singeing— Administering 
Medicines— Diseases  of  the  Feet. 

HOW  TO  SHOE  A  HORSE. 

Unskillful  Shoers— Anatomy  of  the  Food  Illustr.ated— 
The  Foot  of  a  Colt— Preparation  of  the  Foot— Removing 
the  Old  Shoe— Paring  the  Fool— The  Shoe- Fitting  th'e 
Slioe— Nailing— Number  of  Nails— Diseases  of  tlie  Foot. 

BAUCHER’S  METHOD  OF  TRAIN¬ 
ING  HORSES.— What  Constitutes  a  Well-trained  Horse— 
To  make  liim  come  at  your  call- The  Philosophy  of 
Training— Flexions  of  the  Jaw— Flexions  of  the  Neck- 
Flexions  of  the  Croup— Backing— The  Paces— Leaping. 

HOW  TO  RIDE  A  HORSE. 

The  Saddle— Tlie  Girths— The  Stirrups— Saddle-CloHis— 
The  Crupper  — The  Martingale  — Tlie  Bridle— Spurs— 
Mounting  and  Dismounting— 'I'lie  Seat— The  Hands— 
i  Tlie  Legs— The  Paces— Hints  for  Special  Cases— The  Art 

of  Fallmg— Riding  with  Ladies. 

LADIES’  RIDING— WRITTEN  BY 

A  L.\DY.— Learning  to  Ride— The  Side-saddle— The  Girths 
—The  Stirrup— Tlie  Bridle— The  Martingale— The  Bit— 
Tlie  Dress— 51ouiiting  and  Dismounting— Tlie  Position— 
Tiie  Uaud.s— Tlie  Leg  aud  Wliip— Accidents. 

HOW  TO  DRIVE  A  HORSE. 

The  Art  of  Driving— Pleasure  Driving— IIow  to  Hold  the 
Reins— Driving  a  Pair— Fonr-in-liand  Driving — Driving 
Working  Horses— Plowing— Tliroe-a-breast. 

RAREY’S  SYSTEM  OF  IIORSE- 

TAMING.— Rarey's  System  a  New  Discovery— Prevloas 
System— Principles  of  this  Syslem  — Instrnctioiis  for 
practicing  Rarey’s  Method— To  Stable  the  Horse— To 
Approach  the  Horse— Tying  up  tlie  Leg— Laving  tlm 
Horse  Down— Finale— Vices  and  Bad  Habits— fteariug- 
Kicking— Baulking— Pulling  on  the  Halter— Sliviiig. 

VETERINARY  IIOMCEOPATITY. 

Principles  of  tlie  System— Table  of  Remedies— Gcneriil 
Direction.s— Treatment  of  a  Sick  Animal— Diet— Reme¬ 
dies  for  Speeilic  Cases— Glossary  of  Diseases. 

l^mo.  4.^S5  p.  $1,75.— Sent  by  mail  post-paid. 

ORANGB  JUDD  &,  CO., 

41  PARK  ROW,  NEW- YORK. 
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WOODRUFF’S  IMPROVED 
BAROMETER 


The  Barometer  is  now  becoming  an  In¬ 
strument  of  universal  use  among  intelli¬ 
gent  farmers  and  others  engaged  in  out¬ 
door  pursuits.  Foreteliing  accurately 
impending  changes  in  the  weather  from 
six  to  thirty-six  liours  in  advance,  by  its 
use,  hay,  grain,  and  otlier  valuable  crops 
may  be  secured  uninjured,  when  mucii 
damage  and  loss  migiit  otherwise  ensue 
from  exposure  to  storms.  In  busy  sea¬ 
sons  much  valuable  time  may  be  saved 
by  its  use.  Often  in  cloudy,  foggy  morn¬ 
ings,  the  farmer  is  at  a  loss  to  decide 
whether  to  cut  down  grass  or  grain,  and 
much  time  is  lost  “waiting  for  tlie  weath¬ 
er  to  clear  up,”  when  the  Barometer 
would  instantly  and  unerringly  decide 
the  case.  As  a  general  guide  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  out-door  operations  whicli  would 
be  affected  by  tlie  weather,  it  is  invalua¬ 
ble.  Operating  upon  infallible  natural 
laws,  no  cliange  in  the  weather  can  oc¬ 
cur  witliout  being  plainly  foretold  by  tlie 
Barometer.  By  tlie  invention  of  this  in¬ 
strument,  tlic  great  difiiculty  attending 
the  transportation  of  the  Barometer  lias 
been  obviated,  and  WOODKUFF’S  Ba¬ 
rometer  can  be  as  safely  transported  by 
ordinary  express  carriage,  as  any  ordinary  glass  ware,  to 
any  part  of  the  country.  It.s  construction  is  such  that  tern- 
peralure  changes  do  not  affect  its  action,  a  feature  possessed 
by  no  other  Barometer.  No  materials  come  in  contact  witli 
the  mercury,  that  can  be  at  all  affected  by  its  corrosive  ac¬ 
tion,  so  that  tlie  instrument  is  durable  for  a  century.  Its  con¬ 
struction  is  perfectly  simple  and  plain,  making  it  impossible 
to  get  it  out  of  order  by  ordinaiy  use.  By  simply  turning 
a  screw  it  is  rendered  instantly  and  perfectly  portable.  In 
all  the  essential  points  for  a  Barometer  for  general  use ;  ac¬ 
curacy,  portability,  durability,  simplicity,  and  soiisitivencss 
to  slight  atmospheric  changes,  it  is  without  a  rival.  Upon 
any  one  or  all  tliese  points  combined,  we  challenge  compe¬ 
tition  with  any  Barometer  in  the  world.  None  but  the  best 
materials  are  used,  and  most  careful  and  skillful  workmen 
employed  in  its  construction.  By  a  systematic  division  of 
labor  and  an  extensive  sale,  we  are  enabled  to  produce  a 
perfect  Instrument  at  a  price  much  lower  than  any  other 
reliable  Barometer  has  ever  been  sold.  It  is  offered  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  others  interested  in  out-door  operations,  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  real,  sterling,  practical  value  and  utility,  fi'oin  the 
study  and  observation  of  which  they  will  derive  both  pleas¬ 
ure  and  profit.  During  tlie  past  five  years  we  have  sold 
many  thousands  of  these  Instruments,  and  not  an  instance 
has  been  reported  where  it  has  failed  to  give  perfect  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  hands  of  intelligent,  practical  men,  while  we 
have  many  hundreds  of  voluntary  certificates  of  its  great 


value  and  utility  from  farmers  and  others  having  tliem  in 
practical  use.  Unsolicited  testimonials  of  its  value  are  re¬ 
ceived  almost  daily.  It  is  cased  in  Walnut,  Oak,  Cherry. 
Maple  Mahogany  or  Rosewood,  and  forms  a  very  beautiful 
and  ornamental  article  of  furniture,  in  addition  to  its  sci¬ 
entific  and  practical  value.  Every  Barometer  has  a  metallic 
scale,  with  Vernier  slide,  by  which  variation  in  the  Barome¬ 
ter  may  be  read  to  the  hundreth  of  an  inch,  and  a  neat  and 
accurate  Thermometei'.  Dr.  Henry,  of  Smithsonian  Institute, 
estimates  that  five  per  cent,  on  all  crops  migiit  be  saved  by 
the  universal  use  of  Barometers  by  farmers,  thus  effecting  a 
total  saving  to  the  country  of  Eighty  Million  Dollars  anmi-  “ 
ally.  To  all  desirous  oi  procuring  a  good  Barometer  we 
offer  this  instrument  in  the  full  confidence  that  tiiey  will 
find  it  all  they  desire  or  expect,  and  that  they  will  never  re¬ 
gret  its  purchase.  Farmers  who  believe  in  Mowers,  Reapers, 
Threshers,  improved  plows,  and  other  farm  machines,  will 
find  their  value  greatly  enhanced  by  the  use  of  the  Barome¬ 
ter  to  tell  tliem  wlien  it  is  safe  to  operate  tlicir  machines. 
We  believe  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  the  thousands  of 
Barometers  we  have  sold  in  the  past  five  years  have  saved 
already  to  the  purchasei'S  an  average  of  five  times  their  cost. 
We  have  a  record  of  a  well  authenticated  case  where  more 
than  One  Thousand  Dollars  was  saved  in  a  single  instance, 
by  tlie  use  of  one  of  Woodruff’s  Barometers.  And  have  a 
large  number  of  voluntary  certificates  from  persons  who 
have  saved  their  cost  in  a  single  case,  or  a  single  season.  The 
American  Agriculturist  gives  it  unqualified  approval,  tlie 
Country  Gentleman,  Boston  Cultivator,  Iowa  Homestead, 
Journal  of  Agriculture,  Ohio  Farmer,  Oliio  Cultivator,  Val¬ 
ley  Farmer,  Journal  of  Health,  Mothers’  Journal,  Christian 
Instructor,  Scientific  American,  Agricultural  Chemist,  Bos¬ 
ton  Journal,  Boston  Traveller,  and  a  large  number  of  agri¬ 
cultural  and  miscellaneous  papers  endorse  and  recommend 
it  from  practical  experience. 

Combining  a  real  practical  value  that  soon  repays  its  cost, 
often  manifold,  an  elegance  of  design  and  beauty  of  finish 
that  please  the  taste,  with  a  scientific  value  that  instructs 
and  interests,  tlie  Barometer  lias  become  an  instrument 
whose  use  contributes  equally  to  the  self  Interest  as  an 
economical  labor  saving  implement,  to  the  love  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  culture,  refinement,  and  instruction  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser.— Probably  no  article  manufactured  in  the  country 
has  gained  for  itself  a  more  widespread  and  permanent  rep¬ 
utation  than  Woodruff’s  Barometer.  Not  alone  among  the 
farming  community,  but  everywhere  in  liomes  of  ele.gance 
and  refinement,  has  it  come  to  be  considered  a  valued  and 
essential  part  of  tlie  household  treasures.  In  some  of  tlie 
cities  of  the  country  its  use  has  become  so  universal  that  not 
only  many  private  dwellings  are  furnished  witli  Woodruff’s 
Barometer,  but  also  public  edifices,  halls,  and  public  rooms, 
as  well  as  banking.  Insurance,  express  and  railro.ad  offices, 
hotels,  stores,  &c.  Tliere  is  hardly  a  department  of  labor  or 
occupation  in  life  wliere  a  good  Barometer  will  not  sooner 
or  later  repay  many  times  its  cost. 


PORTABLE 


©escriptioii  of*  lostru- 
meiits. 

No.  2  is  put  up  in  neatly  turned  cases  of  Maple 
or  Cherry,  varnished.  Lengtli,  40  inches,  diame¬ 
ter,  base  and  top,  two  and  one-half  inches,  shaft 
tapering  slightly,  about  one  and  one-fourth  inch¬ 
es  in  diameter,  semi-circular  glas3face,and  mount¬ 
ed  with  metallic  plates.  Vernier  scale  and  ther¬ 
mometer  Price,  $12.00. 

No.  1  has  a  large  tube,  is  cased  in  finely  finished 
and  polislied  Black  Walnut.  Lengtli,  three  feet ; 
width  of  top  and  base  four  Inches— of  sliaft,  two 
inches ;  deptli,  one  and  three-fourths  inches,  with 
pedestal  two  and  one  half  inches  deep.  Mounted 
with  metallic  plates.  Vernier  scale,  tliermometer 
and  index.  Glass  door  over  the  face.  Price, 

$18.00.  Same  in  Mahogany,  $19.00. 

No.  1— Ornamental.  Form  similar  to  No.  1  with 
ornamental  top,  door  and  mouldings,  and  spiral 
thermometer.  Cased  in  Oak.  Tube  very  large. 

Price,  $31.00. 

No.  0.— Extra  Rosewood.  Style  similar  to  No. 

1  ornamental,  with  a  large  spiral  thermometer, 
having  a  Falirenlielt  and  Reaumer  scale,  cover¬ 
ing  front  of  shaft.  Double  metallic  scale,  Ver¬ 
nier  and  index,  and  extra  large  tube.  Price,  $30. 

Same  in  Oak  or  Black  Walnut,  $26.00. 

Weiglit  of  cither  style,  from  4  to  0  pounds. 

Sent  to  any  address  carefully  boxed  and  packed  on  receipt 
of  price.  We  tvant  a  reliable  Agent  in  every  Town  or 
County  in  the  country,  where  agencies  are  not  already  estab- 
lislied,  and  will  make  liberal  terms.  Circulars  containing 
full  particulars  of  terms  to  agents  sent  on  application  with 
stamp  enclosed, 

FIRST  5»REi^IIU3IS 

Have  been  awarded  us  for  the  best  Barometers  and  Ther¬ 
mometers  at  Thirteen  State  Fairs,  two  New  England  Fairs, 
and  Fair  of  Mass.  Charitable  Mechanics’  Association.  They 
have  never  failed  to  take  the  higliest  premium  over  all  com¬ 
peting  instruments. 

THERMOMETERS. 

We  manufacture  in  all  stylesof  tin  and  copper  cases.  Also 
mounted  on  Walnut,  Satluwood,  Mahogany,  Ebony,  Rose¬ 
wood,  and  other  fancy  woods.  Also  a  very  neat  and  pretty 
style  of  PortoMe  Thermometer  tov  travellers’  use.  Thermom¬ 
eters  for  Brewers,  Dyers,  Chemists,  Manufacturers,  and  all 
other  purposes  for  which  Thermometers  are  used,  of  any 
size,  shape  or  description,  made  to  order  at  short  notice. 
In  tills  branch  of  business  as  in  Barometers,  we  aim  to  make 
the  Standai'rt  worK  of  tUe  Country.  We  make 
more  than  one  hundred  varieties  of  Thermometers.  Price 
Lists  sent  on  application. 


No.  8. 


The  following  extracts  fi-om  our  files  of  letters  from  per¬ 
sons  using  the  Woodruff  Barometers  will  show  the  estima¬ 
tion  in  wliich  it  is  held.— Puery  one  is  purely  voluntary  and 
unsolicited. 

I  have  for  some  time  past  been  urging  farmers  to  use  Ba¬ 
rometers.  I  would  not  be  without  one  for  a  hundred  dol- 
lai-s,  so  great  is  its  value  as  a  “weather  teller.”— Oranye 
Judd  of  Agriculturist. 

Aurora,  Ind.,  Aug.  10, 1864. 

The  experience  of  the  last  year  has  convinced  our  farmers 
of  the  utility  and  accuracy  of  your  Barometers.  A  little 
over  a  year  ago  I  distributed  a  number  among  Intelligent 
and  enterprising  farmers  here,  and  they  express  themselves 
well  satisfied  with  their  utility  and  accuracy. 

R.  C.  SAWDON. 
Shanesville,  0.,  Nov.  30, 1864. 

Tlie  Barometers  I  sold  last  Spring  give  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  have  created  a  demand  for  more  among  the  neigh¬ 
bors  of  those  who  bought  them. 

GEORGE  SMITH. 
Cookshire,  Canada  East,  Sept.  29, 1863. 
The  Barometer  you  sent  me  last  year  proves  to  be  very 
reliable.  I  would  not  be  without  it  on  any  account. 

R.  H.  WILFORD,  P.  M. 
Greenfield,  Wis.,  Nov.  8, 1864. 
The  Woodruff  Barometer  you  sent  me  I  can  say  with 
truth  is  a  good  one,  and  if  I  could  not  get  another  one  I 
would  not  take  $100  for  it.  It  has  told  every  time  before  it 
rained.  My  neighbors  feel  very  anxious  to  get  them. 

SIDNEY  SQUIRE. 
Beachville,  Canada  West,  Sept.  5, 1864. 
The  Barometer  you  sent  me  through  Mr.  J udd  came  to 
hand.  I  sold  it  to  a  neighboring  farmer  who  says  it  has  al¬ 
ready  more  than  paid  for  itself.  ENOS  ARMS. 

Bristol,  N.  H.,  Nov.  4.,  1864. 

Tour  Barometers  have  given  satisfaction.- Mine  has  af¬ 
forded  mo  much  pleasure,  beside  being  of  much  practical 
value. 

FREDERICK  H.  BARTLETT. 


Neosho,  Wis.,  May  11,  1865. 

1  saw  one  of  your  Woodruft’s  Barometers  at  Hastings, 
Minn.,  last  Summer,  and  had  a  favorable  chance  to  test  its 
accuracy  during  a  six  months  stay,  and  every  rain  was  in¬ 
dicated  for  many  hours  before  it  feil.  I  want  one  for  my 
own  use. 

J.  STRAIGHT. 

We  know  them  to  be  good,  and  the  best  quality  and 
make.  From  our  own  experience  and  observation,  we  are 
certain  that  the  Barometer  wili  save  many  times  its  cost  to 
a  farmer,  and  indeed  to  every  person  whose  business  or 
pleasure  depends  at  all  on  being  able  to  predict  the  weath¬ 
er.  WoodruJ's  is  the  best  Barometer,  and  is  a  thing  tiiat 
will  pay  to  nave  in  every  liouse.— Aniet'icare  Agriculturist. 

Warren,  Iowa,  Nov.  8, 1805. 

1  have  one  of  your  Barometers  in  niy  room  whicli  is  so  en¬ 
tirely  accurate,  not  being  effected  by  temperature,  that  I 
would  hardly  take  $100  for  it. 

J.  F.  HUNT. 

Crestline,  O.,  Feb.  8, 1864. 

Having  bought  a  Barometer  of  your  agent  here,  I  find  it 
very  reliable.  I  think  I  can  sell  many  oT  them. 

WM.  McCULLT. 

Bridgewater,  Vt.,  Nov.  2, 1863. 

I  tliink  the  Barometer  is  the  thing  for  foretelling  the 
weather.  I  have  but  two  acres  of  land,  but  have  saved  the 
’expense  of  the  Barometer  in  securing  my  hay  and  corn, 
even  on  that  small  amount. 

NELSON  W.  DAMON. 

Philad.,  2d  mo.,  18th,  1861. 

I  had  an  opportunity  lest  summer  of  observing  one  of  tliy 
Wootlffufi;  Barometers,  and  found  it  a  superior  instrument. 

J.  JENKINS. 

Maytown,  Pa.,  July  10, 1865. 

My  partner,  Mr.  Helsy,  having  had  charge  of  our  Barome¬ 
ter  lately,  says  it  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  him.  Re¬ 
cently,  when  there  was  no  appearance  of  foul  weather,  the 
Barometer  indicated  rain.  Mr.  H.  accordingly  got  in  all 
his  grain  and  saved  it  by  the  means,  for  in  the  evening  a 
heavy  storm  came  on.  Mr.  H.  says  the  Barometer  never  fails. 

S.  L.  TETTER. 


From  Messrs.  Munn  &  Co.,  of  the  Scientific  American; 
“  From  the  construction  of  this  instrument,  as  well  as  from 
the  ample  tertimoiiials,  both  of  practical  farmers  and  men 
of  science,  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  really  a  good,  practical, 
portable  Barometer.” 

Bucyrus,  O.,  Sept.  9, 1865. 

1  have  liad  one  of  your  Barometers  more  than  a  year,  and 
could  hardly  get  along  without  it.— This  wet  season,  with 
the  help  of  a  mowing  machine  and  watching  the  Barometer, 
1  put  up  lifty-ouc  acres  of  hay  and  grain,  and  got  but  eight 
cocks  wet. 

DEXTER  BACON. 

Blackberry  Station,  Ill.,  Jan.  25, 1865. 

Fanners  hero  were  at  first  disposed  to  look  on  Barometers 
as  a  liiimbiig,  but  my  predictions  liave  been  so  correct  witli 
regard  to  the  weather,  that  they  begin  to  tliink  they  can  be 
relied  on.  J.  P.  BARTLETT. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Feb.  2, 1864. 

After  ordering  the  twenty  Barometers  the  2(tli  nit.,  I 
tliought  I  would  not  take  any  more  orders  until  tliose  were 
received.  Since  then  I  saw  Capt.  Blakely’s  instrument,  and 
although  the  Captain  was  absent,  Mrs.  B.  spoke  so  highly 
of  the  Barometer,  I  concluded  to  resume  taking  orders. 
Accordingly,  in  about  two  hours  I  sold  eight  more.  Gov. 
Miller,  Geii.  H.  H.  Sibley,  Ex.  Gov.  of  State,  R.  H.  Nelson, 
U.  S.  District  Judge,  Ex-Mayor  John  S.  Prince,  Hon.  Ed. 
Bice,  and  others  of  our  most  distinguished  citizens  purchas¬ 
ed.  Accordingly,  you  may  send  another  dozen  immediate¬ 
ly.  D.  A.  ROBERTSON, 

Ex-Mayor  City  St.  Paul,  Alinn. 

I  have  used  the  Woodruff  Barometer  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  I  would  not  be  without  one  on  any  account. 

JAMES  EDGAKTON,  Barncsville,  Ohio. 

Eds.  Country  Gentleman .-— I  recently  ordered  for  myself 
and  friends  a  dozen  of  Woodrufl’s  Barometers  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
der,  the  manufacturer— all  of  which  work  entirely  to  our 
satisfaction.  A.  M.  HAINES.  Galena,  Ill. 

CHARLES  WILDER, 
PETERBOROUGH,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICUETURIST. 


THE 

GREAT  AMERf  AN  TEA  CO., 

Have  selected  the  following  kinds  from  tiieir  Stock,  which 
tliey  recoininend  to  meet  the  wnnts  of  Clubs.  Tliey  are 
sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the  same  as  tlie  Company  sell  them 
in  New  York,  as  tlie  list  of  prices  will  show. 

All  goods  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

PRICE  EI.ST; 

I  YOUNG  HYSON,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  *1.25  per 
pound. 

GREEN  TEAS,  SOc.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  *1,25  per 
ponnd. 

MIXED,  TOe.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  .$1  per  pound. 

J-\PAN,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 

OOLONG,  lOc.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  pound. 

IMPERIAL  and  GUNPOWDER,  best  *1.25  per 
pound. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST,  SOc.,  90c..  $1„  $1.10,  best 
$1.20  per  pound. 

Our  Black  and  Green  llixed  Teas  will  give  universal  sat¬ 
isfaction,  and  suit  all  tastes,  being  composed  of  tlie  best  Foo 

Chow  Blacks  and  Mayone  Greens. - English  Breakfast  is 

not  recommended,  excepting  to  those  wlio  liave  acquired  a 
taste  for  that  kind  of  Tea,  altliougli  it  is  the  finest  imported. 

Tliese  Teas  are  cliosen  for  tlieir  intrinsic  worth,  keeping 
in  mind  liealtli,  economy,  and  a  liigli  degree  of  pleasure  in 
drinking  tliem. 

COFFEES  ROA.STED  A:  GItOlTND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE,  20c.,  25c.,  30c.,  35c.— best  40c.  per 
pound.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  keepers  and  Fam¬ 
ilies  who  use  large  quantities  ot  Coffee,  can  economize  in 
that  article  by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  and  DIN¬ 
NER  COFFEE,  wliicli  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  SOc.  per 
pound,  and  warranted  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $1  per  pound  by  purchas¬ 
ing  their  Teas  of  the 

!  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Nos.  31  and  33  VESEY-ST.,  corner  Church-st. 
POST-OFFICE  BOX,  5,643  New  York  City. 

No.  640  BROADWAY,  corner  Bleecker-st, 

No.  50.3  EIGHTH  AVE.,  near  Tliirty-seventh  st. 

No.  aOO  SPRING-STREET. 

No.  305  FULTON-ST.,  BROOKLYN,  corner  Concord  st. 

Country  Clubs,  Hand  and  Wagon  Peddlers,  and  small 
stores  (of  which  class  we  are  supplying  many  thousands,  all 
of  which  are  doing  well),  can  have  their  orders  promptly  and 
faithfullj’ filled ;  and  in  c.ase  of  clubs,  can  have  each  party’s 
name  marked  on  tlieir  packages  as  directed  by  sending  tlieir 
orders  to  Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  st. 

Our  friends  are  getting  up  Cluiis  in  most  towns  tlironghout 
tlie  country,  and  for  wliich  we  feel  very  grateful.  Some  of 
our  Clubs  send  orders  weekly,  some  not  so  often,  wliile 
others  keen  a  standing  order  to  he  supplied  with  a  given 
quantity  cacli  week,  or  at  stated  periods.  And  in  all  cases 
(wliere  a  sufficient  time  lias  elapsed)  Clubs  liave  repeated 
tlieir  orders. 

Parlies  sending  Cluli  or  otlier  orders  for  less  than  thirty 
dollars,  liad  better  send  Post-Olllce  drafts,  or  money  with 
tlieir  orders,  to  save  tlie  expense  of  collections  by  express  ; 
but  larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  to  collect  on 
delivery. 

We  return  tliauks  to  parties  who  have  taken  an  inter¬ 
est  in  getting  up  Clubs.  And  wlien  any  of  tliom  come  to 
New  York,  we  sliall  he  pleased  to  have  tlicm  call  upon  us 
and  make  tlieuisclvos  known. 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  tlic  CLUB,  of  $30  and  over.  Our  profits 
are  small,  Init  we  itill  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford. 

Tlie  following  letter  tells  its  own  story: 

VinnixiA,  Cass  Co.,  III.,  .Tunc  Glli,  18Cfl. 
To  the  Orenl  American  Tea  Company,  New  York  City  : 

Gextlkmkn’,— I’lie  package  of  Tea  I  ordered  came  safely 
to  liaiid.  All  are  well  pleased  witli  tlieir  Teas,  as  the  eost  is 
nearly  $1  per  Iti.  clieaper  tlian  tliey  liave  been  paying  for 
Teas  110  better  tlian  we  liave  bought  from  you. 

1  Iiercwitli  send  you  anotlicr  order,  wliicli  you  will  please 
send  tlie  same  way -by  tlic?  United  States  Express  Co.— to 
my  addrcs.s  .I.VMES  NEEDHA.M. 

P.S  — I  tliank  you  for  the  compUincntary  package  In  tlie 
other  box. 


CLUB  ORDER  NO.  2. 


4  Bs.  Best  Imperial . J.  Holmes _ at  $1.25 _ $5,00 

2  “  ”  . J.  Elliott.... at  1.25....  2.50 

4  Young  Hvson . C.  C.  Robinson. .  ,  at  125 _  5.00 

3  “  ••  . J.  Buckley _ at  1.25 _  3.75 

•2  Imperial . J.  Cuuningliam _ at  1.'25 _  2.h0 

3  “  . . M.  Buckley _ at  1.25  ...  3.75 

2  Oolong .  “  ..  at  1.00....  2.00 

1  Young  Hyson _ Mrs.  Cunningham _ at  1.25 _  1.25 

1  Iniperial . A.  Cuiiniiigliam _ at  1.25 _  1.25 

4  .Japan .  "  ...  at  1.'25 _  .5.00 

1  Young  Hyson . T.  Cunningham _ at  1.25  ..  1.25 

1  Oolong .  ••  ....at  1.00  ...  1.00 

3  Imperial .  R.  Clifton _ at  1.25 _  3.75 

1  “  . W.  D.ividson  ..at  1.25....  1.25 

1  Japan.. . B.  Campbell _ at  1.25 _  1.25 

1  Oolong .  "  at  1.00 _  1.00 

3  Imperial . E.  Derrecn _ at  1.25 _  3.75 

4  “  J.  Dunliar _ at  1.25  ...  .5.00 

2  “  .  J.  Armstrong _ at  1.‘25....  2.50 

1  “  W.  Russell _ at  1.25 _  1.25 

1  Oolong .  “  at  1.00 _  1.00 

3  Impiu  ial . T.  Rus.scll _ at  1.25 _  3-75 

1  Oolong .  “  ....at  1.00....  1.00 

2  Imperial . J.  Bcardsly _ at  1.25 _  2.50 

•  2  Oolong  .  ••  ....at  1.00....  2.00 

2  Imperial . J.  Rodgers _ at  1.'25 _  2..50 

4  Japan . James  Needham. ...at  1.25 _  5.00 


$71.75 

N.B.— All  towns,  villages,  or  mannfactorics,  ■where  a  large 
number  of  men  arc  engaged,  by  olubbinq  togetlier,  can  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  tlieir  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third  by 
sending  directly  to  tlie  Cheat  American  Tea  Compakt. 

*  If  we  needed  any  endorsement  of  our  reliability,  the 
complimentary  notice  we  received  in  tlie  editorial  columns 
of  the  July  number  of  tliis  paper,  would  be  sufficient,  as  all 
its  readers  are  fully  aware  of  the  entire  reliability  of  the 
American  Agricutturlst.  Address 

GRE.IT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
31  and  33  Veskt-street,  corner  of  Cliurcli. 

Post  Office  Box,  5,643  New-York  City. 

THE  EMPIRE  SHSEiGLE 

S  acknowledged  to  be,  by  all  odds,  the  best  Shin¬ 
gle  Macliine  in  America.  IVitli  only  one  iiop.sE  power 
3000  ELEGANT  SHINGLES 

Fer  lionr  are  easily  made.  The  machine  is  built  entirely  of 
roil,  very  compact  and  easily  transported.  It  works  Ve- 
neep.s.  Staves  and  Box  Stuff,  and  out  of  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  liolts  of  timber,  oiie-tliiid  more  Sliingles  are  iiiacle 
than  can  he  done  by  the  Sawing  Macliines.  All  tlie  saw-dust 
is  saved  by  the  Empire  and  goes  into  tlie  Sliingles. 

ABRA51  REQUA,  Gen’l  Agent,  141  Broadway,  New  York. 


BKI-CKS. 

Tlie  National  Brick  Machine  is  a  clay  tempering  ma- 
cliiue,  and  wUh  only 

TWO  HORSES  MAKES 
30,000  GOOD  BRICKS  PER  DAY. 

If  the  macliine  does  not  do  tliis,  it  will  be  taken  rack  anp 
THE  MONEY  REFUNDED  Foi'  Riglits  and  Macliines  Address 
ABRA.M  REQUA,  General  Agent,  141  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

H  E  ILLUSTRATED  PHRENOLOCilCAL 
JOURNAL,  witli  I’ortraits,  Biograpliies  and  Cliaracters, 
Montlily,  at  .$2  a  year.  Address  FOWLER  &  WELLS,  N.  T. 
Sample  No’s  by  first  post,  20  cents. 

ANTED— AGENTS  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  to  sell  a  Neto  National  Work,  by  Rev.  John 
S.  C.  AuboT'i’.  For  particulars.  Address 
_ CO,,  Boston,  Mass. 

Doivning’s  Landscape  Gai'dening  and 
Eural  Architecture.  Price,  $6.50. 

The  most  complete  and  valuable  work  ever  issued  on 
Landscape  Gardening  in  Nortli-Ainerica,  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Country  Residences ;  containing  full  Directions  for 
every  tiling  connected  with  Laying  out  and  adorning  tlie 
Rural  Home,  tlie  Grounds,  tlie  Gardens,  tlie  Buildings,  tlie 
Trees  and  Plants,  etc.,  witli  principles  of  taste  so  stated  as 
to  adapt  the  work  to  all  classes.  Splendidly  Illustrated 
Avitli  many  Steel  and  fine  Wood  Engravings.  By  tlie  late 
A.  J.  Downing.  New  Edition,  Enlarged.  Newly  Illustrated 
and  Revised,  with  Supplement,  by  Henry  Winthrop  Sar¬ 
gent.  Octavo,  531  pp.  Extra  cloth,  gilt,  beveled  bds. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  GO., 

41  Park  Row,  New  York. 

SENT  POST-PAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist.  Price,  $1.50. 

Tills  is  the  latest  .and  most  practical  work  Issued  on  tlie 
Culture  of  the  Hardy  Grapes,  with  full  directions  for  all  de- 
partmcnls  of  Propagation,  Culture,  etc.,  witli  one  liiindrcd 
and  five  excellent  Engravings,  illustrating  tlie  various  oper¬ 
ations  of  Planting,  Training,  Grafting,  etc.  By  Andrew  S. 
Fuller,  Practical  Horticulturist.  Clotli,  12mo.,  2C'2  pp. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

41  Park  Row,  New  York. 

SENT  POST-PAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens,  $1.50. 

Tills  is  the  only  hook  wholly  devoted  to  tlio  cultivation, 
pi  nning,  and  management  of  plants  suitable  for  American 
liedging,  especially  tlie  Maclura,  or  OS.\GE  ORANGE ;  illus¬ 
trated  with  engravings  of  iilaiits,  implements,  and  processes; 
to  wliicli  is  added  a  Treatise  on  Evergreens,  tlieir  varieties, 
propagation,  culture,  etc.  By  J.  A.  Warder.  12mo,  291  pp. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &,  CO., 

4(  Park  Row,  New  York. 

SENT  POST-PAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

QTJINBY’S  BEE-KEEPING. 

By  M.  Quinby,  Pi’actical  Bee-keeper.  Fully 
Illustrated.  Entirely  new.  The  result  of  thir¬ 
ty-five  years’  of  successful  experience — with 
directions  about  Breeding,  Hives,  Pastnraffe, 
Apiary,  Rolihing,  Feeding,  Swai  minff,  Queens, 
Pinning,  Diseases,  Anger,  EneniTes,  Wax, 
Transferring,  Sagacity,  Wintering,  Italian 
Bees,  Piu’cliasing,\tc.  Price  $1.50' 

NEW  BOOK  OF  FLOWERS. 

By  Joseph  Breck,  Practical  Ilorticnltni’ist. 
Containing  Cliaptcrs  on  tlie  Utility  of  Flow¬ 
ers,  Lilies,  Seeds,  Flowering  Pltints,  Budding, 
Double  Flowers,  Colors,  Bouquets,  Protec¬ 
tion,  Training,  Gardens,  Lawns,  Rockwork, 
Aqnariuin,  Parlor  Plants,  Potting,  Insects, 
Bullions  Roots,  Perennials,  Annuals,  &c. 
Beautifully  Ilhistrated.  Price  $1.75. 

MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN.  ^ 
By  Thomas  Rivers.  Illustrated.  Or,  7mi)  to 
raine  many  kinds  of  fruit  on  small  trees,  with 
full  directions  for  Training  and  Culture. 
P3n’ainidal  Pear  Trees  on  Quince  Stock.  Sum¬ 
mer  Pinching.  Comiiact  Pyramids.  Root  Prun¬ 
ing.  Pear  Trees  as  Bushes.  Pears  adapted  to 
Bush  Culture.  Protectors  for  Bush  Pear  Trees. 
Cordon  Pears  on  Trellises.  Espalier  Pears  on 
Quince  Slocks.  Pear  Tree  Hedge.  Planting 
and  after  Management.  Bush  Pear  Tree  for  a 
Market  Garden.  How  to  Store  Winter  Pears. 
Pyramidal  Apple  Trees.  Apples  as  Bushes. 
Twenty  Desert  Apples  good  from  July  to 
June.  Twenty  Kitchen  Apples  fit  for  use  from 
July  to  .June.  Pyramidal  Plum  Trees.  Cher¬ 
ries  as  Pyramids.  Filberts  and  Nuts.  Pigs  on 
Bushes.  Double  Grafting.  Peach  Tree  Bor¬ 
ders,  etc.,  etc.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.00. 

SAUNDERS’  DOMESTIC  POULTRY. 

By  S.  M.  Saunders.  New  Edition  Re¬ 
vised  and  Enlarged.  Containing  Articles  on 
the  Preferable  Breeds  of  Farm-Yard  Ponltrjq 
Their  History  and  Leading  Characteristics, 
xvith  Complete  Instructions  for  Breeding  and 
Fattening,  and  Preparing  for  Exhibition  at 
Poultry  Shows,  etc.,  etc.,  derived  from  the 
Autlior’s  Experience  and  Observation.  Very 
fully  Ilhistrated.  Golden  Itules. — Never  over 
feed.  Never  allow  any  food  to  lie  about.  Never 
feed  from  trough,  iian,  basin,  or  any  vessel. 
Feed  only  while  the  birds  will  run  after  the 
feed,  and  not  tit  all  if  they  seem  careless  about 
it.  Give  adult  fowls  tlieir  liberty  at  daybreak. 
Never  purchase  eggs  for  batching  purposes 
until  a  hen  is  ready  to  sit.  For  seven  or  eiglit 
days  before  hatching,  sprinkle  the  eggs  with 
cold  water  while  the  hen  is  off.  Tliis  will 
prevent  the  frequent  complaint  that  tlie 
chicken  ivas  dead  in  the  shell.  Price, 
paper  40  cts.,  cloth  75  cts. 

MY  VINEYARD  AT  LAKEVIEW ; 

Or,  Successful  Grape  Culture.  Contents: 
The  Suggestion,  Making  a  Change,  Going 
West,  Getting  Settled,  First  Experience,  Va¬ 
rieties,  Planting  ;i  Vineyard,  Propagation  of 
tlie  Vine,  Soil  and  Situation,  Preparation  of 
Soils,  IManiires,  Pruning  and  Training,  iVIore 
about  Training,  Autobiography  of  a  Vine, 
Brief  Expositions,  llhisthited.  Price  $1.25.' 

PEAT  AND  ITS  USES. 

By  Prof.  Saninel  W.  Johnson,  Yale  College, 
— Part  I.  Origin,  Varieties  and  Cliemical 
Character  of  Peat.  Part  IT.  Tlie  Agriciilliiral 
Uses  of  Peat  and  Swiunp  Muck.  Pai  t  III. 
Peat  as  Fuel.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.25. 

Published  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &,  CO., 

41  Park  Row,  Hew-  York. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  price.  For 

sale  by  Booksellers  generally. 
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It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  Rosa 
Bonheur  stands  at  the  head  of  tlie  animal  pain¬ 
ters  of  the  world,  especially  as  a  painter  of  do¬ 
mestic  animals.  Her  tour  through  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland  a  few  years  since  brought  tlie 
picturesque  cattle  of  that  wild  region  to  her 
notice,  and  she  has  made  several  striking  pic¬ 
tures,  one  of  which  we  copy,  as  the  best  repre¬ 
sentation  we  can  find  of  this  breed.  These 
West  Highland  cattle  furnish  the  best  beef  that 
is  brought  to  the  London  market.  It  is  best, 


because  the  fat  and  lean  are  so  intimately 
mingled,  tlie  best  parts  being  thoroughly 
marbled,  and  because  the  clioice  cuts  are  large 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal.  They 
are  brought  from  the  coarse  feed  and  hard 
pastures  of  the  mountains  and  fatten  rapidly  in 
the  low  lands,  which  is  one  cause  of  tlieir  ex¬ 
cellence.  We  believe  a  few  of  them  liave 
been  imported  to  this  country,  but  as  yet  they 
have  made  no  mark.  Their  fitness  for  the 
rough  country  of  northern  New  England,  New 


York  and  Canada  has  never  been  proved.  They 
are,  however,  good  in  the  yoke  and  fair  for  milk. 
This  spirited  picture  shows  the  fine  forms  of 
these  cattle,  their  rough  and  shaggy  yet  soft  coats, 
and  their  great  vivacity,  wliich  comes  natur¬ 
ally  from  tlieir  half-wild  character.  Their  car¬ 
casses  are  deep,  well  ribbed  out,  round  and  full ; 
their  bones  and  heads  small.  It  is  morning  in 
the  highlands;  the  mists  just  clearing  away; 
and  the  sense  ef  frostiness,  which  pervades  the 
original,  is  well  preserved  in  our  engraving. 
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September  comes  witli  the  pTomise,  and  almost 
the  full  fruition,  of  abundant  harvests  of  all  kinds 
of  crops.  The  summer  harvests  were  reported 
variously  from  different  sections,  but  on  the  whole, 
we  believe,  the  amount  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley 
is  fully  up  to  the  usual  average,  as  well  as  to  just 
expectations.  The  hay  crop  is  a  little  short  on  an 
average,  and  in  some  sections  it  will  be  imperatively 
necessary  for  farmers  to  make  the  most  of  the 
straw  and  corn  fodder,  and  while  we  refer  to  an 
article  on  page  321  on  corn  fodder,  let  us  drop  the 
hint  that  it  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  buy  straw  at  this 
season  than  at  any  other,  especially  if  the  buyer  will 
take  it  away  as  fast  as  it  is  thrashed.  Corn  fodder 
is  best  bought  at  husking  time,  especially  if  the 
husking  is  done  at  the  shocks  in  the  field. 

This  month  and  the  first  part  of  October  is  the 
time  for  Agricultural  Fairs.  Every  day,  “  Sunday’s 
excepted,”  from  the  4th  of  September  to  the  20th  of 
November  is  devoted  in  some  place  or  places  to  an 
agricultural  fair.  It  is  particularly  unfortunate  that 
so  many  are  held  upon  the  same  days,  so  that 
people  are  in  straights  as  to  which  to  attend  and 
which  to  neglect.  This  might  all  be  obviated  by  a 
little  correspondence,  or  if  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Agricultur.al  Society,  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  has  existence  enough  to  meet  and  elect  of¬ 
ficers,  would  take  the  matter  in  hand.  We  can 
hardly  urge  too  strongly  upon  farmers  to  plan  to 
go  themselves  at  any  rate,  and  take  one  or  more  of 
their  sons,  to  one  or  two  of  the  best  county  fairs 
near  their  homes,  and  if  possible  to  go  to  the  State 
fair  also.  There  is  agreat  deal  to  learn,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  which  will  make  a  man  a  better  farmer, 
help  put  notions  of  leaving  the  farm  and  going  to 
the  eity  to  be  a  merchant  out  of  the  boys’  heads, 
giving  them  an  interest  in  their  own  profession, 
and  an  ambition  to  raise  as  fine  grain,  fruit  and 
vegetables  as  they  see,  and  to  have  improved  im¬ 
plements  and  well-bred  stock. 

We  know  that  there  are  men  who  would  rather 
not  have  their  boys  get  such  notions,  and  think 
that  the  old  ruts  are  smooth,  easy  going,  and  good 
enough,  but  these  are  men  who  think  in  ruts  as 
well  as  work  and  run  the  farm  in  them.  The  boys 
will  think,  and  read  and  see,  and  it  is  harder  to 
keep  them  in  the  ruts  than  the  old  fogys  think. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  it  is  not  all  of  that  driving,  hurrying 
kind  like  much  of  the  summer  and  spring  work. 

Hints  aboBit  Work. 

The  crops  that  now  require  especial  attention  are : 

Buckwheat,  which  must  be  cut  before  frost  hurts 
it,  and  if  put  up  in  neat  gavels,  the  tops  being 
bound  to  shed  rains,  will  go  on  filling  out,  so 
that,  though  very  few  grains  may  have  been  fully 
formed  at  the  time  of  cutting,  there  will  be  few 
not  filled  out  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks, — and 

Tobacco,  which  is  hopelessly  damaged  by  a  slight 
frost.  If  tobacco  has  grown  well,  the  greater  part 
of  it  will  h.avc  been  cut  before  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  September.  See  hint  about  harvesting 
given  last  month.  The  way  of  hanging  most  eco¬ 
nomical  of  space  of  any  we  have  ever  seen,  was 
described  in  March,  1864,  and  is  well  worth  the 
.attention  of  tobacco  growers. 

Root  Crops  m.ay  generally  at  this  se.ason  receive 
some  .attention.  Weeds  shonld  be  pulled  when 
they  appear,  and  the  ground  kept  clean.  The  soil 
may  often  be  stirred,  especially  among  carrots,  to 
great  advantage,  and  the  best  w.ay  is  to  run  a  sub¬ 
soil  plow  midway  between  the  rows.  Turnips  need 
hoeing  and  thinning,  and  c.abbages  constant  hoeing. 

Botatoes. — The  decay  of  the  vines  indicates  the 
maturity  of  the  potatoes,  and  earlj’  sorts  may  be 
dug  and  housed  at  once ;  but  if  there  is  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  rot,  leave  them  in  the  ground.  It  m.akes 
less  work  to  dig  only  the  sound  ones,  and  the  de¬ 
caying  will  be  chiefly  over  before  the  last  of  Octo¬ 
ber  ;  however,  it  may  pay  to  dig  and  market  caid}’. 


Com,  which  promised  so  very  little  in  July, 
probably  never  looked  better  in  August  than  this 
year.  It  is  only  a  little  late.  Do  not  top  it  so  as 
to  expose  the  ears  to  the  frost,  certainly  not  until 
it  is  thoroughly  glazed.  Read  an  article  on  page 
321  on  corn  fodder.  Go  through  the  best  pieces  to 

Select  Seed  Cbm.— Trust  this  to  no  hired  man,  but 
do  it  yourself.  Select  by  feeling  ears  a  little  above 
medium  size  (no  monstrosities),  close,  firm,  well 
tipped  over,  tight  and  full  at  the  butt.  Mark  these 
in  some  way,  as  with  a  dab  of  paint,  or  by  tying  a 
string  around  the  ear.  Then  in  the  husking  these 
m.ay  be  unhusked,  or  broken  off  and  then  husked, 
leaving  the  husks  attached.  Finally  select  from 
these  the  well  ripened  ones,  and  those  with  fewest 
irregularities,  false  or  short  rows  of  kernels,  and 
braid  them  up  in  strings  for  thorough  drying. 

Sorghum. — See  article  on  page  316. 

Seeding  to  6?rass.— Grass  seed  maybe  sowed  alone 
on  good  soil,  on  whieh  fine  compost  has  been  har¬ 
rowed  in,  and,  if  the  ground  is  not  both  poor  and 
chayey,  will  stand  the  winter  well  and  do  much 
better  than  if  sowed  with  winter  grain.  Oats  and 
buckwheat  are  occasionally  sown  as  a  protection  to 
grass.  The  grain  should  be  sparingly  sown.  It 
dies  in  the  winter,  but  affords  the  grass  a  mulch. 

Soiling. — Wheat  and  rye  are  sown  this  month  for 
early  soiling  crops.  Next  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
rye  is  fit  to  be  mown,  its  feeding  daily  will  produce 
a  very  great  difference  in  the  yield  of  milk.  This 
is  the  earliest  erop.  Wheat  follows  soon,  then 
very  late  sowed  rye,  then  spring  sowed  oats,  corn, 
etc.  The  rye  and  wheat  will  be  off  the  ground  in 
time  for  summer  crops,  and  as  they  do  not  seed,  do 
not  exhaust  the  soil  perceptibly.  It  should  be  in 
good  heart  and  tilth,  however. 

Wheat. — Sow  wheat  early.  The  soil  should  be 
well  worked— not  plowed  below  its  natural  depth. 
If  sowed  upon  clover  turned  under,  work  in  a 
liberal  dressing  of  fine  compost  with  a  Shares’  har¬ 
row,  cultivator,  or  harrow.  Guano,  well  mixed 
with  fine  muck  or  peat,  brings  forward  rapidly  that 
sown  a  little  late,  and  causes  it  to  tiller  well  this 
fall.  By  all  means  drill  in  the  seed,  if  the  ground 
be  of  even  quality  and  consistency.  If  it  is  hard 
and  claye}’,  and  sandy  or  light  in  spots,  sow  by  hand. 

Weeds. — Burn  every  weed  that  has  gone  to  seed. 
If  fed  to  hogs,  you  fill  the  manure  with  the  seeds. 

Stacks  of  either  hay  or  grain  should  be  watched, 
and  if  they  settle  unevenly  or  the  tops  become  dis¬ 
arranged  by  the  gales,  brace  them  and  retop  them. 
See  article  on  page  277,  last  vol.  (September,  1865.) 

Vermin. — The  granaries  should  be  early  freed 
from  vermin,  which  will  generally  collect  as  soon 
as  grain  is  stored.  Insects  must  be  removed  before 
the  grain  is  put  in,  when  thie  bins,  ete.,  should  be 
most  thoroughly  cleansed  and  whitewashed  inside 
and  out.  Rats  are  easily  disposed  of  by  using 
liberally  the  phosphorous  paste.  This  has  also 
some  effect  on  the  mice,  but  not  so  much,  because, 
though  it  is  poison  and  kills  them,  the  mice  do  not 
go  in  communities  as  rats  do,  and  can  not  be 
“stampeded.”  The  paste  gives  some  of  the  rats 
a  severe  colie  and  they  alarm  the  rest,  and  so  all  ai'e 
cleared  out.  This  paste  is  very  fatal  to  fowls. 

Braining. — The  better  the  ditcher,  the  narrower 
does  he  make  his  ditch ;  broad  ditches  are  only 
made  by  green  hands.  A  ditch  3  feet  deep  should 
not  be  more  than  14  inches  wide,  and  one  4  feet 
deep  (which  is  the  best  for  common  tile  drains)  not 
more  than  2  or  3  inches  wider.  To  do  this,  a  set  of 
good  ditching  tools  is  needed.  Use  round  tiles  if 
you  can  get  them.  Drain.age  water  may  often  be 
used  upon  me.adows  lying  on  lower  lands  for 

Irrigation. — The  water  of  brooks,  springs,  etc., 
(the  more  permanent,  of  course,  the  better,)  may  be 
made  the  vehicle  of  untold  fertility  upon  grass 
lands  properly  arranged  to  receive  it.  The  water 
must  never  stand,  nor  fiow  over  the  soil,  but  through 
it,  if  benefit  would  be  derived  from  irrigation. 
This  is  a  source  of  wealth,  as  great  as  that  which 
lies  in  the  peat  swamps,  and  one  quite  unheeded. 

Heat  Stock  require  no  especial  attention  this  month 
other  than  good  care  and  good  feed  to  prepare  them 
for  winter.  None  should  be  allowed  to  run  down. 
Though  cows  coming  in  late  for  winter  milking 
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should  not  get  fat.  Beef  stock,  which  are  to  be 
finished  off  for  market  during  the  fall  and  winter, 
should  have  an  increase  of  feed. 

Hogs  for  fattening  should  be  penned  and  fed  old 
corn,  ground  and  cooked.  Let  the  pigs  have  the 
run  of  the  orchards.  “  Taming  ”  hogs  by  cutting 
a  gash  across  the  snout  close  to  the  rooting  gristle, 
BO  as  to  make  it  powerless,  is  better  than  putting 
rings  in  their  noses,  and  much  more  easily  done. 

/SAe<23.— Give  good  pasturage  with  water,  salt  and 
shelter  from  long  storms.  Fattening  sheep  should 
be  making  flesh  fast,  and  “  stores”  kept  improving. 

Manure. — Collffct  all  kinds  of  waste  vegetable 
matter  for  increasing  the  manure  heap  ;  put  into  it 
no  weeds  having  seeds.  The  hogs  will  work  over 
an  immense  amount  of  weeds,  sods,  potato  tops, 
etc.,  and  convert  the  whole  into  excellent  manure. 
An  old  farmer  used  to  say,  “  he  would  give  more 
for  a  cob  that  a  hog  had  breathed  on  than  for  a 
shovelful  of  yard  manure.”  The  bulk  and  quality 
of  hog  manure,  or  any  other  kind,  are  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  having  it  all  under  cover. 

Mwk  and  Peai.— Secure  as  much  as  possible  for 
use  in  mingling  with  manure,  or  under  the  stock 
in  the  stables  this  winter.  Compost  it  with  lime, 
if  it  be  not  now  in  a  crumbly  condition,  for  it 
should  be  dry  and  fine.  Get  out  as  much  as  you 
can,  and  leave  it  exposed  for  the  action  of  the  frost 
in  winter.  This  is  work  for  the  whole  autumn 
and  winter  when  It  can  be  done. 


Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Whoever  sends  fruit  to  a  distant  market,  is 
obliged  to  pack  it  in  barrels,  baskets,  or  crates.  It 
would  pay  those  who  dispose  of  the  products  of 
their  orchards  near  home  to  take  more  pains  than 
is  usual.  In  our  large  towns  and  villages  it  is  a 
common  thing  to  see  the  body  of  a  wagon  without 
springs,  filled  with  apples,  pears  and  peaches,  to  be 
peddled  out  with  no  more  care  than  potatoes.  If 
those  who  dispose  of  only  a  moderate  amount  each 
year  will  place  their  fruit  in  bushel  baskets  or 
crates,  and  put  in  only  good  fruit,  they  will  get  an 
increased  price  that  will  in  a  short  time  more  than 
pay  for  the  packages.  Fruit  is  too  great  a  blessing 
to  be  treated  in  the  careless  way  we  often  see. 
Fruit  should  be  picked,  especially  if  to  go  to  a 
distance,  while  yet  firm,  but  still  fully  developed. 
The  old  peach  basket  is  now  replaced  by  slatted 
crates,  with  two  compartments  of  bushel  each. 

Dried  Fruit. — Commence  with  the  autumn  apples 
and  peaches.  If  the  sun  is  depended  upon,  take 
pains  to  keep  bees  and  flies  away.  It  is  better  to 
have  some  kind  of  a  dry  house.  One  was  described 
in  June  last..  A  room  kept  hot  by  a  stove  will 
answer  better  than  no  drying  apparatus. 

Btidding  is  to  be  continued  with  all  varieties,  in 
which  the  stock  and  bud  are  in  proper  condition. 
See  directions  given  in  July.  Look  to  those  bud¬ 
ded  earlier,  and  if  the  bud  has  taken,  loosen  the 
bandage.  If  the  first  attempt  has  failed  and  the 
bark  of  the  stock  will  lift,  it  may  be  rebudded. 

Nameless  Fruits. — A  fruit  without  a  name  is  much 
less  valuable  than  if  it  had  one.  In  almost  every 
orchard  there  are  more  or  less  varieties  of  which 
the  name  is  lost.  lu  such  cases,  instead  of  invent¬ 
ing  a  name,  as  is  too  often  done,  take  good  speci¬ 
mens  to  the  fair,  or  to  some  competent  pomologist, 
and  get  the  correct  name. 

Labels  will  be  needed  to  mark  rows  as  they  are 
budded  in  the  nursery,  and  to  label  trees  as  they 
are  sent  out  or  are  set  this  autumn.  These  can  be 
made  on  rainy  days,  or  may  be  ordered  of  those 
who  make  them  by  machinery. 

Flanting. — If  trees  are  to  be  set  in  autumn,  do  it 
early.  Draining,  manuring  and  plowing  may  be 
done  this  month.  Select  the  varieties  and  order 
trees  early.  Attend  all  the  fairs  and  pomological 
meetings,  and  learn  the  local  success  of  varieties. 

Seeds. — Gather  seeds  of  trees  aud  shrubs  as  they 
ripen.  Pits  of  peaches  and  plums  are  best  if  not 
allowed  to  dry.  Bury  them  iu  earth  or  sand. 

Insects. — Wind-falls  should  be  picked  up  and 
given  to  swine,  and  thus  destroy  the  grub  within 


them.  Pick  off  cocoons  and  all  kinds  of  nests  as 
soon  as  discovered.  Borers,  in  working  their  way 
into  the  trunk,  often  show  their  tracks  in  the  form 
of  saw-dust  or  borings.  When  a  borer  is  once  in, 
use  a  knife  and  a  wire  or  whale-bone  probe  and 
crush  him,  but  it  is  best  to  prevent  its  going  in  by 
some  of  the  appliances  recommended  in  May  last. 

Weeds. — Keep  the  nursery  rows  clean  by  use  of 
the  plow  and  cultivator. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

As  soon  as  a  crop  of  anything  is  off,  gather  up 
the  rubbish  and  take  it  to  the  compost  heap,  or 
feed  it  to  animals,  if  suitable.  Leave  no  cleaning 
up  until  spring,  which  may  be  done  in  autumn. 

Beans. — Limas  are  to  be  shelled  and  dried  for  next 
winter’s  succotash,  and  string  beans,  prepared  as 
for  cooking,  are  to  be  packed  down  in  kegs  or  jars 
with  alternate  layers  of  salt  and  beans. 

Cabbages  and  Catdijlowers. — The  only  way  to  get 
them  early  is  to  keep  plants  over  winter  in  cold 
frames.  Seed  of  the  early  sorts  may  be  sown  in 
the  open  ground  this  month,  to  furnish  plants  for 
this  purpose.  Keep  the  late  crop  well  hoed,  and  if 
slugs  appear  dust  with  lime. 

Corn. — Dry  for  winter.  Save  best  ears  for  seed. 
When  early  sorts  are  gathered,  remove  the  stalks. 

Cucumbers. — Those  for  pickles  need  picking  every 
day,  or  they  will  get  too  large — put  them  in  brine 
strong  enough  to  float  an  egg. 

Celery. — Earth  up,  whether  growing  in  trenches 
or  on  the  surface.  In  earthing  up  bring  the  stalks 
together  with  the  hand,  and  keep  the  earth  out  of 
the  “  heart  ”  of  the  plant. 

Endive.— LLoa  growing  plants,  and  when  they  are 
a  foot  across  blanch  them.  Any  way  that  will  ex¬ 
clude  the  light  and  not  stop  the  growth  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  leaves,  will  answer.  The  old  way  is  to  tie  up 
the  outer  leaves  over  the  center ;  another  is  to 
gather  and  cover  with  a  flower  pot.  The  usual 
plan  in  market  gardens  is  to  cover  it  with  a  mat. 

Kale. — Sow  hardy  variety,  called  German  Greens. 

Manure. — The  compost  heap  should  increase  from 
the  abundance  of  garden  refuse.  Act  on  what  has 
been  said  in  this  and  previous  numbers  upon 
utilizing  the  contents  of  privies. 

Melons. — Turn  to  ripeu  both  sides.  When  fit  to 
plack,f  he  stem  parts  with  a  slight  pulL  Put  the  fruit 
on  ice  for  a  few  hours,  before  it  is  sent  to  the  table. 

Onions. — When  the  tops  fall  down,  harvest  them. 
Let  them  dry  thoroughly  before  storing  and  spread 
them  thinly  in  a  cool  dry  place. 

Badish. — Sow  the  Chinese  Rose  Colored  Winter 
early  this  month.  It  will  keep  all  winter. 

Spinach. — Sow  in  drills  1.5  inches  apart,  aud  thin 
and  weed  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough. 

Sweet  Botatoes. — Some  of  the  larger  roots  may  be 
carefully  taken  out,  and  smaller  ones  left  to  grow. 

Squashes. — Keep  on  the  lookout  for  insects.  Al¬ 
low  the  vines  to  root  at  the  joints.  The  Hubbard, 
when  green,  is  better  than  any  summer  squash. 

Tomatoes. — Cut  away  superfluous  growth.  The 
larva  of  the  Hawk-moth,  a  large  green  “  worm,” 
will  be  abundant  this  montii,  and  it  makes  a  clean 
sweep  of  leaves  and  fruit.  Its  presence  is  betrayed 
by  its  droppings.  When  these  are  seen,  seareh  for 
the  enemy.  Preserve  plenty  of  tomatoes  in  bottles 
and  jars  for  winter,  and  make  catsup. 

Turnips. — Sow  the  round  sorts  early  in  good  soil. 
Give  Ruta-bagas  frequent  hoeing. 

Winter  Cherry. — The  hulls  turn  yellow  when 
they  are  ripe ;  gather  and  keep  in  a  dry  place.  They 
make  a  most  excellent  sweet-meat,  and  are  often 
called  strawberry  tomato,  from  their  fruity  flavor. 

Weeds. — Let  none  seed  in  out  of  the  way  corners. 

Fruit  Garden. 

The  suggestions  as  to  preparing  for  autumn 
planting,  about  insects,  weeds,  etc.,  under  Orehard 
and  Nursery,  apply  equally  to  the  Fruit  Garden. 

Blackberries. — The  strong  shoots  for  next  year’s 
fruiting  should  be  shortened  at  the  hight  of  4  to  6 
feet.  This  will  cause  fruit  branches  to  be  thrown 


out,  whieh  may  also  be  stopped  if  making  a  very 
rampant  growth.  Remove  old  canes  when  the  fruit 
is  off.  Two  or  three  canes  .are  enough  to  a  stool. 

Grapes. — As  the  early  varieties  ripen,  the  birds 
will  find  it  out.  We  believe  nothing  short  of 
powder  and  shot  is  found  effectual  in  keeping  them 
away.  It  is  a  hard  remedy,  but  the  choiee  lies 
between  that  and  no  grapes.  The  fruit  may  be 
sent  to  a  near  market  in  shallow  boxes,  about  six 
inehes  deep.  Pick  with  a  long  stem  and  handle 
cjirefully,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  bloom.  See  p.  323. 
Enough  was  said  on  mildew  in  previous  months. 

Fears  are  to  be  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe  and  be¬ 
fore  they  mellow.  A  little  experience  will  determine 
when  to  pick.  If  taken  from  the  tree  too  early, 
they  will  shrivel  instead  of  ripening.  Spread  upon 
shelves  in  the  fruit  room  to  ripeu. 

Raspberries. — Keep  the  soil  free  of  weeds,  and 
allow  only  two  or  three  canes  to  grow  to  the  stool. 
Remove  the  old  wood,  if  not  already  done. 

Strawberries. — Early  this  month  is  the  best  time 
for  autumn  planting.  For  culture  see  last  month. 


Flower  Garden  and  Fawn. 

The  cool  nights,  and  less  severe  heat  of  the  d.ays, 
will  allow  manj"  things  that  were  burned  in  mid¬ 
summer  to  take  a  new  start ;  the  garden  should  now 
be  brilliant  with  these  and  late  blooming  varieties. 

Bidbs. — Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  etc.,  should 
be  purchased  as  soon  as  the  dealers  offer  their 
stocks,  .as  the  best  ones  are  soon  disposed  of.  Set 
them  the  last  of  this  or  early  next  mouth. 

Bedding  Hants. — As  a  general  thing  it  is  much 
better  to  st.art  new  pkants  from  cuttings,  or  layers, 
than  to  take  up  old  ones.  Yet  there  are  some 
shrubby  ones,  as  Lantanas,  Fuchsias  and  Helio¬ 
tropes,  that  it  is  desirable  to  keep.  They  should 
be  potted  before  the  weather  gets  too  cool. 

Chrysanthemums. — Do  not  allow  them  to  become 
too  crowded ;  thin  out  the  weaker  shoots.  They 
are  very  line  for  house  decoration,  and  last  a  long 
time  in  flower  in  a  cool  room.  Some  for  flower¬ 
ing  in-doors  may  be  potted  this  month. 

Dahlias. — Cut  out  all  imperfect  buds,  and  remove 
flowers  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  wane.  Continue 
to  stake  and  tie  whenever  needed,  else  a  strong 
wind  will  make  short  work  of  the  plants. 

Lawns. — Pull  out  coarse  weeds,  re-seed  bare 
places,  and  give  an  occasional  mowing. 

Perennials  and  Biennials. — If  seed  be  sown  early 
this  month,  plants  will  be  h.ad  strong  enough  to 
winter  over  and  bloom  next  year — Columbines, 
Campanulas,  Lackspurs,  Pentstemons,  Phloxes,  etc. 

Ihts. — A  flower  pit  will  allow  of  saving  many 
half  hardy  plants.  A  pit  6  feet  deep,  with  the  sides 
boarded  up  and  covered  with  sash,  and  shutters, 
will  answer  as  well  as  a  more  expensive  structure. 
It  should  be  well  drained  and  the  mice  kept  out. 

Seeds. — Save  from  the  best  and  earliest  flowers, 
and  label  as  soon  as  gathered. 

Violets. — To  have  them  early  in  spring,  they 
should  be  set  in  a  frame  early  this  month.  A  com¬ 
mon  plank  frame  With  sash,  is  set  in  a  sheltered  aud 
well  drained  piace,  on  well  m.anured  fine  soil.  Set 
out  the  violets,  and  keep  the  sash  off  until  frosts 
come.  Tlien  cover  the  plants  lightly  with  leaves, 
and  put  ou  the  sash  and  cover  with  mats  on  cold 
nights.  They  may  be  started  into  bloom  at  any 
time  after  midwinter,  by  removing  the  leaves  and 
giving  them  plenty  of  sun. 

Gii  *ccia  and  I!oi-lIon§c§. 

If  repairs,  cleaning  and  painting  have  been  put 
off  until  now,  h.ave  the  houses  made  ready  at  once, 
as  they  may  suddenly  need  to  be  occupied.  Indeed 
many  of  the  more  tender  plants  had  better  go  in 
this  month  at  any  rate. 

Sow  Annuals  .and  plant  Cape  bulbs,  Oxalis,  etc., 
for  winter  blooming- 

Callas. — Divide  and  repot.  It  is  always  well  to 
have  an  abundance  of  tiiem ;  tliey  are  so  useful  in 
decorating  the  green-house  or  dwelling. 
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Camellias. — If  the  flower  buds  are  so  thick  as  to 
crowd,  remove  a  portion.  Clean  the  foliage  with  a 
damp  sponge,  and  repot  if  needed. 

Bnnging  in  plants  from  out  of  doors  will  be 
governed  by  the  locality.  Take  in  the  more  tender 
ones  first.  Clean  the  pots  thoroughly,  aud  renew 
the  surface  soil.  Remove  dead  leaves,  trim  and 
stake  those  needing  it,  and  renew  defaced  labels. 

Cold  Grapery. — The  fruit  is  now  generally 
ripe,  except  perhaps  some  very  late  varieties,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  is  to  be  kept  dry. 
Ventilate  freely  in  fine  weather,  but  close  up  during 
a  storm.  Keep  a  look  out  for  rats  and  boys. 

Apiary  ia  September. — Weak  stocks  at 
this  season  simply  waste  honey,  and  tempt  other 
bees  to  rob  them.  While  buckwheat  is  in  blossom, 
there  will  be  little  robbing,  but  as  soon  as  it  fails, 
there  will  be  several  hives  emptied  very  quickly, 
unless  watch  is  kept,  and  the  weak  stocks  strength¬ 
ened  or  protected.  Leave  no  honey  where  bees 
can  get  at  it.  When  bees  can  protect  the  entrance 
of  their  hive,  they  will  do  so,  hence  make  the  fly- 
holes  of  weak  stocks  very  narrow.  When  bees  are 
robbing  and  a  stock  succumbs,  the  conquered  party 
turns  about  and  helps  the  victors  remove  the  spoils. 
If  a  stock  is  found  with  abundant  supplies  of  honey, 
yet  weak  in  bees,  it  may  be  strengthened  by  plac¬ 
ing  it  upon  the  stand  of  a  strong  hive  when  many 
of  the  bees  are  out.  If  a  queen  is  wanting,  a 
frame  of  brood  comb  with  fresh  eggs  may  be  sup¬ 
plied,  in  case  the  drones  are  not  all  killed,  or  a 
weak  colony  with  its  queen  may  be  united  with 
the  queenless  one.  Very  few  bees  furnish  the 
strongest  indication  of  queeniessness.  Stocks 
which  have  honey,  and  which  it  is  decided  not  to 
winter,  should  not  be  broken  up  until  all  the  brood 
is  hatched  and  matured.  The  bees  may  then  be 
added  to  other  stocks,  and  the  clean  empty  combs 
set  away  for  use  another  year.  Surplus  honey 
boxes  should  be  taken  off  as  soon  as  bees  cease  to 
store  in  them,  or  they  wiU  empty  them  soon. 

- - -  <  - 

Agricultural  Pairs  for  1866. 


NATIONAL  AND  STATE  FAIRS. 

American  Pomological,  St.  Louis,  Postponed  1  year. 
California.  Sacramento,  Sept.  10  to  16. 

Canada  West,  Toronto.  Sept.  24  to  28. 

Canada  East,  Implement  Trial,  Montreal,  about  Sept.  1. 

Illinois,  Chicago,  Sept.  24  to  29. 

aiinois  Implement  Trial,  Mattoon,  Sept.  4  to  ? 

Indiana,  Indianapolis,  Oct.  Ito  5. 

I«wa,  Burlington,  Sept.  18  to  21. 

Iowa  Horticultural  Soc.,  Burlington,  Sept.  18  to  21. 
Kansas,  Lawrence,  Oct.  2  to  5. 

Kansas  Ag’l  and  Mech.,  Leavenworth,  Oct.  9  to  12. 
Kenlucky,  Paris.  Oct.  2  to  5. 

Louisiana,  New  Orlerins,  Nov.  20. 

Michigan,  Adrian,  Sept.  IS  to  21. 

Michigan  National  IIor.«e  Fair,  Kalamazoo,  Oct.  2  to  5. 
Minnesota,  Rochester.  Oct.  3  to  5. 

Missouri,  St.  Louis,  Oct.  2  to  6. 

New  England  &  Vermont.  Brattleboro,  Sept.  4  to  7. 

New  Hampshire,  Nashua.  Sept.  16  to  20. 

New  York,  Saratoga,  Sept.  11  to  14. 

Ohio,  Diwton,  Sept.  25  to  28. 

Oregon,  Salem,  Oct.  17  to  20. 

Pennsylvania,  Easton,  Sept.  25  to  27. 

Vermont  &  New  England,  Brattleboro.  Sept.  4  to  7. 
Wisconsin,  Janesville,  Sept.  25  to  28. 

Wisconsin  Ag’l  &  Mecli’l,  Milwtuikee,  Sept.  11  to  13. 
MAINE. 

Aroostook  Co.,  Houlton.  Sept.  26  to  27. 

Franklin  Co.,  Farmington,  Oct.  2  to  4. 

Waldo  Co.,  Belfast,  Oct.  3  to  5. 

Oxford  Co.,  South  Paris,  Oct.  9  to  II. 

VERMONT. 

Addison  Co.,  Middlebury,  Sept.  19  to  21. 

Caledonia  Co.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Sept.  18  to  20. 

Chittenden  Co.,  Burlington,  Sept.  19  to  21. 

Franklin  Co.,  Sheldon,  Sept.  12  to  13. 

-Lamoille  Co.,  Morrisville,  Sept  25  to  20. 

Rutland  Co.,  Rutland,  Sept. - 

Wilmington,  Wilmington,i1Sept.  20.  ' 

Windham  Co.,  Newfane,  Oct.  3  to  4. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Barnstable  Co.,  Barnstable,  Oct.  9. 

Bristol  Co.,  Taunton,  Oct.  2. 

Berkshire  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Oct.  2. 

Essex  Co..  Ilaveriiill,  Sept.  25  to  20. 

Franklin  Co.,  Greenfield,  Sept.  27  to  28. 

Housatonic  Co.,  Great  Barrington,  Sept.  26. 

Hampshire,  Franklin  &  Hampden,  Northampton,  Oct.  4 
Hampshire  Co..  Amherst.  Sept.  25.  fto  5 

Hampden  Co.,  Springfield,  Oct.  2  to  4. 

Hampden  East.  Palmer.  Oct.  9. 

Highland,  Middlefield,  Sept.  13. 

Hoosic  Valley  Co.,  North  Adams,  Sept.  16. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Concord.  Sept.  2(). 

Middlesex  South,  Framingham.  Sept.  18. 

Middlesex  North,  Lowed,  Sept.  27  to  29. 

Martha’s  Vineyard,  West  Tisbiiry,  Oct.  10. 

Nantucket  Co.,  Nantucket,  Sept.  25. 

Norfolk  Co.,  Dedham,  Sept.  27. 


Plymouth  Co.,  Bridgewater,  Sept.  27. 
Whately,  Whately,  Oct.  2. 

Worcester  Co.,  Worcester,  Sept.  20. 
Worcester  West,  Ban  e,  Sept.  27. 
Worcester  North,  Fitchburg,  Sept.  25. 
Worcester  South,  Slurbridge,  Oct.  4. 
Worcester,  Southeast,  Milford.  Sept.  25. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Central  New  Jer.'ey,  Trenton.  Sept.  25  to  27. 
Monmouth  Co.,  Freehold.  Sept.  19  to  20. 
Morris  Co.,  Morri.stown,  Sept.  11  to  14. 
Sussex  Co.,  Newton,  Oct.  3  to  4. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Fairfield  Co.,  Norwalk,  Sept.  25  to  28. 

Hartford  Co.,  Hartford,  Oct.  2  to  5. 

Litchfield  Co.,  Litchfield,  Sept.  19  to  20. 

New  London  Co.,  New  London,  Sept.  24  to  27. 
Pequabuck,  (Hartford  Co.,)  Bristol,  Oct.  10. 

Ridgefield,  (Fairfield  Co..)  Ridgefield,  Sept.  18  to  20. 
Woodstock,  (Windham  Co.,)  S.  Woodstock, Sept.  25  to  26. 
NEW  YORK. 

Albany  Co.,  Albany,  Sept.  25  to  28. 

Broome  Co.,  Binghamton,  Sept.  18  to  20. 

Cattaraugus  Co..  Olean,  Sept.  18  to  20. 

Chenango  Co.,  Norwich,  Sept.  18  to  20. 

“  ‘‘  Oxford,  Sept.  24  to  26. 

Columbia  Co.,  Chatham  4  Corners,  Sept.  18  to  21. 

Cortland  Co.,  -  - ,  Sept.  19  to  20. 

Delaware  Co.,  Bloom vilie.  Sept.  25  to  27. 

Delhi,  (Delaware  Co.,)  Sept.  20  to  21. 

Genesee  Co.,  Batavia,  Sept.  19  to  20. 

“International,”  Rouses’  Point,  Sept.  18  to  19. 

Jefferson  Co.,  Watertown,  Sept.  18  to  20. 

Livingston  Co.,  Geneseo,  Sept.  26  to  27. 

Manlius  and  Pompey,  Manlius,  Sept.  27  to  28. 

Monroe  Co.,  Rochester,  Sept.  18  to  20. 

New'burgh  Bay  Hort  ,  Newburgh.  Sept.  26  to  28. 

Niagara  Co.,  Lockport,  Sept.  19  to  21. 

Orange  Co.,  Goshen,  Sept.  26  to  28. 

Orange  Co.,  Horse  Fair,  Go.shen,  Sept.  4  to  6. 

Oswego  Co.,  Mexico,  Sept.  19  to  21. 

Otsego  Co.,  Cooperstown.  Oct.  2  to  4. 

Palmyra,  Palmyra,  Sept.  27  to  29. 

Putnam  Co.,  Carmel,  Sept.  12  to  14. 

Queens  Co.,  Minneola,  Sept.  27  to  28. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  Troy,  Oct.  2  to  4. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  Canton,  Sept.  25  to  27. 

Schenevus  Valley,  Schenevus,  Sept.  26  to  27. 

Seneca  Co.,  Waterloo,  Oct.  2  to  4. 

Steuben  Co.,  Bath,  Sept.  19  to  21. 

Susquehannah  Valley.,  Unadilla,  Sept.  26  to  28. 

Tompkins  Co.,  Trumansburg,  Sept.  19  to  21. 

Tioga  Co.,  Owego,  Sept.  18  to  20. 

Tienton  Union,  Trenton,  Sept.  11  to  13. 

Ulster  Co.,  Kingston,  Sept.  26  to  28. 

Washington  Co.,  Salem,  Sept.  19  to  21. 

Wayne  Co.,  Palmyra,  Sept.  27  to  29. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Adams  Co.,  Bendersville.  Sept.  25  to  27. 

Allegheny  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Sept.  18  to  21. 

Butler  Co.,  Butler,  Sept.  26  to  28. 

Bucks  Co.,  Newtown,  Sept.  25  to  26. 

Cliester  Co.,  Westchester,  Sept.  27  to  29. 

Crawford  Co.  Central,  Meadville,  Sept.  25  to  28. 
Doylestown  Co.,  Doylestown.  Oct.  3  to  4. 

Glenwood,  (Susquehannah  Co.,)  Sept.  12  to  14. 

Lehigh  Co.,  Allentown,  Sept.  18  to  21. 

Northampton  Co.,  Nazareth,  Oct.  25. 

Susquehanna  Co.,  Montrose,  Sept.  19  to  20. 

Washington  Co., - ,  Sept.  20  to  21. 

Wayne  Co.,  Honesdale,  Sept.  19  to  21. 


OHIO. 


Ashtabula  Co.,  Jefferson,  Sept.  5  to  7. 

Ashland  Co.,  Ashland,  Oct  2  to  4. 

Butler  Co.,  Hamilton,  Oct.  2  to  5, 

Clark  Co.,  Springfield,  Sep.  18  to  21. 

Clinton  Co.,  Wilmington,  Sept.  19  to  21. 
Columbiana  Co..  New  Lisbon,  Sept.  25  to  27. 
Champaign  Co.,  Urbana,  Sept.  26  to  28. 

Cuyahoga  Co.,  Bedford,  Sept.  12  to  14. 

Delaware  Co.,  Delaware,  Sept.  19  to  21. 

Erie  Co.,  Sandusky,  Sept.  18  to  21. 

Franklin  Co.,  Columbus,  Sept.  11  to  14. 

Fulton  Co.,  Ottokee,  Sept.  19  to  21. 

Gallia  Co.,  Galliopolis,  Oct.  9  to  11. 

Garrettsville,  (Portage  Co.,)  Oct.  3  to  6. 

Greene  Co.,  Xenia,  Sept.  12  to  15. 

Geauga  Co.,  Burton,  Sept.  25  to  27. 

Geauga  (free)  Claridon,  Sept.  18  to  20. 

Harrison  Co.,  Cadiz,  Oct.  3  to  5. 

Higiiland  Co.,  Hillsboro.  Oct.  3  to  5. 

Highland  Union,  Garrettsville,  (Portage  Co.,)  Oct. 
Jamestown  Union,  (Greene  Co.,)  Aug.  29  to  31. 
Logan  Co.,  Bellefontaine,  Sept.  18  to  21. 

Loraine  Co.,  Elyria,  Sept.  11  to  14. 

Licking  Co.,  Newark,  Oct.  3  to  5. 

Madison  Township,  Madison,  Sept.  5  to  7. 

Meigs  Co.,  Racine,  Sept.  19  to  20. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Dayton,  Sept.  19  to  21. 

Morrow  Co.,  Mt.  Giletid,  Oct.  2  to  5. 

Muskingum  Co.,  Zanesville,  Sept.  12  to  14. 

Orwell,  (Ashtabula  Co.,)  Sept.  20  to  22. 

Portage  Co.,  Ravenna,  Sept.  19  to  21. 

Pickaway  Co.,  Circleville,  Sept.  12  to  14. 
Plymouth,  (Richland  Co.,)  Se|)t.  25  to  27. 
Richfield,  (Summit  Co..)  Sept.  26  to  28. 

Seville,  (Medina  Co.,)  Sept.  20  to  22. 

Summit  Co.,  Akron,  Oct  2  to  5. 

Sttirk  Co.,  Canton,  Sept.  25  to  28. 

Twinsburgh  Uidon.  (Summit  Co.,)  Sept.  4  to  6. 
Trumbull  Co.,  Warren,  Sept.  19  to  21. 

Warren  Co.,  Lebanon,  Se|)t.  5  to  7. 

Wellington  Union,  (Lortiine  Co.,)  Sept.  26  to  28. 
ILLINOIS.’ 


Atlanta  Union,  Atlanta,  Sept.  II  to  14. 
Boone  Co.,  Belvidere,  Sept.  11  to  13. 
Bureau  Co..  Princeton,  Sept.  18  to  20. 
Cass  Co.,  Virginia,  Sept.  4  to  6. 
Champaign  Co.,  Urhanti,  Sept.  11  to  14. 
De  Kalb  Co.,  De  Kalb,  Sept.  17  to  20. 
Du  Page  Co.,  Wheaton, - . 


3  to  5. 


Fulton  Co.,  Lewiston,  Oct.  3  to  5. 

Greene  Co.,  Carrolton,  Oct.  9  to  12. 

Grundy  Co.,  Morris,  Oct  2  to  5. 

Henry  Co.,  Cambridge,  Sept.  II  to  13. 

Jackson  Co., - .  Oct.  18  to  20. 

Jefferson  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Oct.  9  to  12. 

Jo  Daviess  Co.,  Galena,  Oct.  2  to  5. 

Kankakee  Co.,  Kankakee,  Oct.  3  to  5. 

Kane  Co  ,  Geneva,  Oct.  3  to  6. 

Kendall  Co.,  Briston. - . 

Knox  Co.,  Knoxville,  Sept  11  to  14. 

La  Salle  Co.,  Ottawa,  Sept.  18  to  21. 

Livingston  Co.,  Pontiac,  Sept.  12  to  14. 

Logan  Co., - ,  Sept.  18  to  21. 

Macon  Co.,  Decatur,  Sept.  17  to  20. 

Macoupin  Co.,  Carlinville,  Sept.  25  to  28, 

Marion  Co.,  Salem, - . 

Marshall  Co.,  Henry,  Sept.  12  to  14. 

McHenry  Co.,  Woodstock,  Oct.  2  to  4. 

McLean  Co.,  Bloomington,  Sept.  4  to  7l 
Mercer  Co.  Miilersberg,  Sept.  11  to  13. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Hillsboro,  Sept.  18  to  21. 

Ogle  Co.,  Oregon,  Sept.  18  to  20. 

Peoria  Co..  Peoria,  Sept.  19  to  21. 

Randolph  Co., - ,  Sept.  ^6  to  28. 

Saline  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Oct.  10  to  12. 

Stark.  Co.,  Toulon,  Sept,  5  to  7. 

St.  Clair  Co.,  Belleville,  Sept.  11  to  14. 

Vermillion  Co  ,  Gatlin.  Sept.  11  to  14. 

Warren  Co.,  Monmouth,  Sept.  19  to  21. 

Wliiteside  Co.,  Sterling,  Sept.  IS  to  21. 

Woodford  Co.,  Metamora,  Sept.  12  to  14. 

INDIANA. 

Hendricks,  Danville,  Sept.  28  to  29. 

Orange  Co.,  Paoli.  Sept.  25  to  29. 

Posey  Co..  New  Harmony,  Sept.  11  to  14. 

Wabash  Co.,  Wabasli,  Sept.  18  to  20. 

Wayne  Co.,  Richmond,  Sept.  24  to  29. 

MICHIGAN. 

Central  Michigan  Ag’l  Soc.,  Lansing,  Sept.  12  to  14. 
Clinton  Co.,  St.  Johns,  Sept.  27  to  28. 

Jackson  Co.,  Jackson,  Sept.  26  to  28. 

Sanilac  Co.,  Lexington,  Se|it.  26  to  27. 

Waslitenaw  Co.,  Ann  Arbor.  Oct.  3  to  5. 

IOWA. 

Cedar  Co.,  Tipton,  Sept.  12  to  14. 

Central  Iowa  Dist.  Ag’l  Soc.,  Des  Moines,  Sept,  11  to  13. 
Cerro  Gordo  Co.,  Mason,  Sept.  20  to  21. 

Floyd  Co.  Charles  City,  Sept  19  to  20. 

Jones  Co.,  Anamosa,  Sept.  19  to  21. 

Page  Co.,  Clarinda,  Sept.  20  to  22. 

Ringgold  Co.,  Ringgold. 

Scott  Co.,  Davenport,  Sept.  3  to  7. 

Washington  Co.,  Wasliington,  Sept.  26  to  27. 

WISCONSIN. 

Brown  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Sept.  26  to  27. 

Columbia  Co.,  Portage,  Sept.  19  to  21. 

Fond  clu  Lac  Co.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Sept.  18  to  19. 
Milwaukee  Hor.se  Show,  Sept.  11  to  13. 

Lafayette  Co.,  Darlington,  Sept.  27  to  29. 

Polk  Co.,  Osceola,  Sept.  18  to  19. 

Sauk  Co.,  Baraboo,  Oct.  10  to  11. 

Walworth  Co.,  Elkhorn,  Sept.  12  to  14. 

Winnebago  Co.,  Rockford,  Sept.  18  to  21. 

MISSOURI. 

Adrian  Co.,  Mexico,  Oct.  9  lo  12. 

Carondelet  Co.,  Carondelet,  Sept.  17  to  18. 

N.  E.  Ag’l  and  Mech.  Soc..  Memphis,  Sept.  18  to  21. 

Pike  Co., - ,  Oct.  16  to  19. 

St.  Louis  Ag’l  &  Mech’l,  St.  Louis,  Oct.  1  to  6. 

KANSAS. 

Morris  Co.,  Council  Grove. 

Anderson  Co.,  Garrett,  Sept.  26  to  29. 

Osage  Co.,  Burlingame.  Oct.  1  to  2. 

KENTUCKY. 

Bourbon  Co.,  Paris,  Sept.  3  to  6. 

Clark  Co.,  Winchester,  Aug.  29  to  31. 

Central  Kentucky,  Danville,  Sept. - 

Harrison  Co.,  Cynthiana,  Sept.  18  to  21. 

Montgomery  and  Bath,  Mt.  Sterling,  Aug.  22  to  24. 
Nelso'n  Co.,  Bardslown,  Sept.  18  to  21. 

Slielby  Co.,  Shelbyville,  Aug.  28  to  31. 

Warren  Co.,  Bow  ling  Green,  Sept.  18  to  20. 

SUNDRY  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

St.  Catharine  Hort..  C.  W.,  Sept.  19. 

Merrimack  Co.,  N.  H..  Concord,  Sept.  25  to  27. 
Rockingham  Co.,  N.  H..  Exeter,  Sept.  12  lo  13. 

Henneiiin  Co.,  Minn.,  Minneapolis,  Sep.  ’26  to  27. 

Saint  Croix  Ag’l  Soc.,  St.  Stephens,  N.  B.,  Oct.  18. 


AiuericJin  ][*omolo$>icsil  Society.— 

Postponement — Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  we  receive 
the  following  circular,  signed  by  the  Hon.  Marshall  P. 
Wilder,  President: — "■'Whereas.  The  American  Pomologi¬ 
cal  Society  was  ordered  lo  be  convened  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  on  the  fourth  day  of  September  next,  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  its  Eleventh  Session  ;  and.  Whereas,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  Cholera  in  several  of  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  has  become  manifest,  thereby  creating  more  than 
usual  precaution  in  regard  to  visiting  places  distant  from 
home;  Therefore,  m  consideration  of  this  fact,  and  also 
of  the  fact  tliat  there  is  a  small  crop  of  fruit  in  many 
parts  of  our  country,  the  undersigned,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  Executive  Committee  .and  other  leading 
Poinologists,  does  hereby  postpone  and  defer  the  meeting 
of  said  society  to  the  year  A.  D.  1867,  when  due  notice 
will  be  given  for  its  assembling,  in  the  aforesaid  city  of 
St.  Louis.” — This  will  carry  disappointment  to  a  great 
many,  and  we  think  the  action  is  hardly  based  on  sufficient 
reasons.  In  New  York  we  too  have  cholera,  and  don’t 
mind  it  at  all.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  poor  and  miserable 
only,  and  to  postpone  an  important  meeting  on  so  slight 
an  excuse,  strikes  us  as  something  particularly  absurd. 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  a  month,  ending 
Aug.  II,  1866,  and  the  exports  of  Breadstuffs  from  this 
port  thus  far,  since  January  1 : 

1.  TBANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW-YOKK  MAEKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Eye.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  days  tftism’th.  233,500  36,3000  3,820,000  115,000  23,000  1,232,000 
24  days  lost  m’th.291, 000  558,000  4,050,000  169,000  67,000  1,311,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Eye.  Barley. 

24  daystAiS  month,  181.000  447.000  3,867.000  153,000  18,300 

24  days  last  month,  233,000  430,000  3,612,000  199,000  - 

Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  days  1866 . 232,500  363,000  3,320,000  11,5,000  23,000  1,292,000 

27  days  1865 . 318.000  1,397,000  1,835,000  61,000  141,000  1,975,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Eye.  Barley. 

24  days  1866 .  181,000  447,000  3,867.000  1.53,000  18,300 

27  days  1865  .  314,000  1,965,000  2,149,000  103,000  - 

3.  Exports  from  New  York,  January  1  to  Aug.  11  ; 

Flour,  Wheat,  Corn.  Rye,  Oats. 

1866 .  589,390  167,036  7,548,273  187,189  894,603 

1865  .  857,098.  1,276,019  879,624  86,094  50,409 

4.  Receipts  at  head  of  tide  water  at  Albany,  to  Aug.  7  ; 

Flour,  Wheat,  Corn,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats, 

bbls.  bus.  bus.  bus.  bus.  bush. 

1866  . 114,400  1,499,500  10,435,600  473,000  105,300  4,19t,000 

1865 . 319,400  3,298,400  4,309,200  181,600  108,200  4,668,800 

1864 . 396.300  8.277,300  3,436,300  64.600  142,100  3,591,300 

CUBRENT  AVhOLBSALE  PeIOES. 


New  York  JLive  Stock  Blarkets. — 

The  supply  during  the  past  four  weeks  has  been  very 
good  for  this  season  of  lowest  demand,  as  here  shown  : 


WEEK  ENDING. 

Beeves. 

Coses. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

August  7 . 

...6.064 

65 

1,029 

20,897 

6,744 

July  31 . 

148 

1,271 

16,119 

7,406 

July  24 . 

107 

1,702 

15,808 

8,235 

July  17 . 

. . .4,775 

125 

1,662 

19,247 

6,976 

Total  for  Month... 

. .21,200 

445 

5,664 

72,071 

29,361 

Average  per  Week. 

. .  .5,300 

111 

1,416 

18,018 

7,310 

do.  do.  In  1865 _ 

118 

1,500 

16,091 

11,023 

do.  do.  in  1864. ... 

...5,161 

145 

1,511 

15,315 

12,676 

do.  do.  in  1863.... 

...5,150 

129 

694 

9,941 

21,670 

The  weekly  average  for  beef  cattle,  milch  cows,  and 
veal  calves,  is  just  about  the  same  as  for  all  of  last  year, 
while  this  is  the  season  of  least  demand  ;  sheep,  includ¬ 
ing  lambs,  2000  higher,  and  live  hogs  3700  less.  The 
generally  increased  consumption  has  kept  prices  w  ell 
up  —  Beef  Cattle  were  materially  higher  last  week, 
but  this  week  sell  about  the  same  as  a  month  ago,  or  at 
prices  equivalent  to  17Xc.(®18c.  per  lb.  dressed  weight, 
for  extras  ;  16c.(S)17c.  for  good  to  first  quality  ;  medium 
to  common.  153^c.®14>^c.  ;  inferior  to  poorest,  14c.® 
12)^c  ...  milcll  Cows  are  in  better  demand  from 
milkmen  who  require  more  animals  during  the  lessened 
pasturage  of  August.  Really  good  milkers  sell  at  ^5® 
$90,  calf  included;  some  extras  at  $95®$110;  comlnon 

to  good,  $70®$80  ;  inferior  topoorest,  $65®$50 _ Veal 

Calves  have  been  in  little  demand  since  the  prevalence 
of  cholera.  A  few  extras  go  at  ll}jC.®12c.  per  lb.  live 
weight  ;  good  to  first  quality,  10}^c.®llc.  ;  medium  to 
poor,  10c.®8c —  Slieep  and.  t.ainbs.— Sheep  were 
up  to  7^0. ®8c.  for  best,  two  weeks  ago,  but  this  week  have 
fallen  to  7c.®71^c.,  and  common  to  poor  at  6)^c.®5J4c. 
Lambs,  lOj^c.  ®8c.  for  the  different  grades..  ..  liive 


2  65 
1  50 


Price  op  Gold . 

Floor— Super  to  Extra  State 
Super  to  Extra  Southern.. . .  10  10 

Extra  Western .  7  65 

Extra  Genesee .  9  90 

Superfine  Western .  6  40 

Rte  Floor .  6  50 

Corn  Meal.  .  . .  4 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White, 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn— Yellow . 

Mixed . 

Oats— Western . . 

State . 

Kve . 

Barley  . 

Hay— Bale  100  a . 

Loose . 

Straw,  ^  100  a . 

Cotton— Middlings,  ^  a _ 

Hops— Crop  of  1865,  ^  a . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  a. 

Seed— Clover,  a  . 

Timothy,  ^  bushel . 

Flax,  bushel . 

Soqar— Brown,  a  . 

Molasses.  Cuba,  ?*gl  . 

Coffee— Rio.tGold  price)?l  a 
Tobacco.  Kentucky,  &c.,  ^  a. 

Seed  Leaf,  a  . 

Wool — D  'mestic  Fleece,  a. 

Domestic,  pulled,  a . 

California,  unwashed, . 

Tallow.  a  . 

Oil  Cake— II  ton  . 

Pork- Mess,  barrel . 

Prime,  ?l  barrel  . 

Beef- Plain  mess . 

Lard,  in  barrels,  fi  a. . 

Butter — Western,  a . 

State,  |l  a . 

Cheese . 

Beans— ^  bushel . 

Peas— Canada.  ?l  bushel .  1  15 

Eggs— Fresh,  ^  dozen  . 

Poultry— Fowls,  ?!  a . 

Turkey.s,  ?!  a  . 

Potatoes— Mercers,  ?!  bbl... 

Peach  Blows.  ?!  barrel .  4 

Potatoes— New,  ?!  barrel...  8 
Apples— ?!  barrel . 


July  13. 
1511^ 

40  @  9  90 
@17  50 
@14  00 
@14  00 
@  7  90 
@  7  50 
@  5  40 
@  3  25 
@  3  00 


August  11. 
148K 


$5  65 
9  35 
6  75 
9  60 
5  65 
5  ^ 
4  50 
2  25 
1  20 


_  9  50 
@15  00 
@12  .50 
@12  50 
@  7  25 
@  6  25 
@  5  00 
@  2  75 
@  2  85 


88 

95 

90 

@ 

_ 

83 

@ 

87 

80 

@ 

82 

51 

61 

43 

@ 

57 

— 

— 

60 

@ 

61 

97 

@  1 

1  28 

72 

@  : 

1  05 

95 

@  1  20 

Nominal. 

60 

90 

75 

@  : 

1  20 

65 

@  1  00 

85 

@  : 

1  25 

60 

@  1  10 

75 

@  : 

1  25 

35 

@ 

37 

34 

@ 

30 

15 

@ 

65 

15 

® 

65 

40 

@ 

85 

20 

@ 

85 

11 

@ 

12 

11%@ 

12% 

;  50 

@  1 

r  00 

6  75 

@  7  50 

3  15 

3  30 

3  10 

@  3  50 

9%@ 

13% 

9%® 

13% 

49 

@ 

65 

47 

@ 

6.5 

14 

@ 

19 

15 

® 

20 

6 

@ 

30 

6 

® 

30 

5 

@ 

43 

5 

@ 

43 

38 

® 

75 

35 

@ 

75 

28 

@ 

57 

25 

@ 

55 

15 

@ 

40 

15 

@ 

40 

12%@ 

1-2% 

12%@ 

12% 

52  50 

@56  50 

52-00 

@55  00 

29  50 

@32  06 

31  75 

@31  87 

26  75 

@27  00 

27  25 

@27 

75 

16  00 

@21  00 

16  00 

@20  00 

18%® 

21 

19 

® 

21% 

20 

® 

33 

20 

@ 

3;i 

27 

@ 

40 

30 

@ 

50 

0 

@ 

21 

5 

@ 

19% 

1  50 

@  2  75 

1  50 

@  2  75 

1  20  1  20  @  1  30 


23 

@ 

28 

20 

@  24 

24 

@ 

25 

22 

@  23 

24 

@ 

25 

22 

@  23 

4  00 

@ 

— 

4  00 

@  5  00 

4  00 

@ 

— 

— 

@  — 

8  50 

@11  50 

2  25 

@  2  75 

7  00 

@10  00 

4  00 

@  5  50 

Hogs  have  been  scarce.  Western  farmers  preferring  to 
keep  them  to  use  up  the  large  corn  crop  promised. 
Prices  have  risen  to  12c.®12Kc.  per  lb.  live  weight. 


WANTED  1867, 

200,000  Subscribers! 

Or,  Better  Still, 

One  More  from  each  Present  Subscriber. 

HOW  WE  PROPOSE  TO  GET  THEM. 

A  Splendid  Paper  fbr  All  5 
Great  Fremiiims  tor  Clubs  ^ 
Extras  to  IVew  Subscribers. 

Everbody  Read  The  Following : 


.  Gold  has  been  declining  in  price,  during  most  of  the 
past  month.  Within  a  week  it  has  been  as  low  as  146%, 
as  against  151%  at  the  date  (July  13)  of  our  last  review. 
It  opened  to-day  @  148% _ The  demand  for  the  princi¬ 

pal  kinds  of  breadstuffs  during  the  month  has  been  less 
active,  and  under  urgent  efforts  of  holders  of  bolh  flour 
and  grain  to  realize,  prices  rapidly  receded.  Since 
Monday  last,  however,  the  home  and  export  inquiry  has 
been  more  animated,  especially  for  low  and  medium 
grades  of  flour,  prime  spring  wheat,  and  sound  corn  and 
oats,  and  the  tendency  of  the  market  has  been  in  favor  of 
sellers,  influenced  in  part  by  the  reduced  supplies  avail¬ 
able,  and  the  comparatively  moderate  receipts  ...Pro¬ 
visions  liave  been  in  good  request,  chiefly  on  speculative 
account,  but  prices  have  been  unsettled,  especially  for 
hog  products,  which  have  varied  from  day  to  day,  with 
the  interests  of  the  operators,  most  of  whom  represent 
parties  at  the  West,  who  are  injudiciously  borrowing 
money  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  inflating  commercial 
values  generally,  and  this,  too,  to  such  an  extent,  as  to 
seriously  retard  legitimate  trade,  always  the  best  and 
most  remunerative  reliance  of  producers. ...  Cotton  has 
been  mucli  more  freely  offered  at  reduced  prices,  yet  has 
been  less  sought  after. . . .  Wool  has  been  unusually  quiet, 
thoiigli  prices  have  steadily  favored  purchasers.  Tire 
supply  of  domestic  fleece  is  increasing.  Domestic  pulled 
is  scarce. . .  Hay  has  been  less  abundant,  and  has  been  in 

active  request  at  advanced  prices _ Hops,  seeds,  and 

tobacco  liave  been  dull  and  heavy.. 


The  great  success  of  the  present  year  encourages 
the  Publishers  to  renewed  effort  for  the  coming 
year,  and  to  begin  the  5vork  in  advance.  They  pro¬ 
pose  to  secure  at  least  200,000  Subscribers  for 
1867, — which  will  be  the  first  Volume  of  the  Second 
Quarter  Century  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

1st. — The  present  Volume  speaks  for  itself. 
Our  readers  know  how  much,  and  how  valuable 
matter  has  been  giveu  so  far — how  many  thous¬ 
ands  of  Hints,  Suggestions,  etc.  And  aside  from 
the  reading  matter,  every  Subscriber,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  only  il.50  or  less,  receives  in  this  Volume 
Engravings  which  alone  cost  about  Eight  Thous¬ 
and  Dollars!  Many  of  these  are  among  the  finest 
Original  Engravings  issued  in  the  country  this 

year. - Well,  the  next  Volume  shall  not  be  any 

less  valuable  or  less  beautiful.  Indeed,  we  expect 


to  make  it  even  much  better,  just  as  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  this  Volume  better  than  the  preceding  one. 
So  every  subscriber  for  1867,  new  or  old,  may  con¬ 
fidently  expect  a  great  deal  for  the  little  currency 
it  will  cost.  (The  immense  circulation  divides  the 
expenses  among  so  many,  that  the  Publishers  ar« 
able  to  give  a  large  return  for  a  little  money. — So 
also  the  great  circulation  gives  large  and  valuable 
advertising  receipts,  part  of  which  are  added  to  the 
subscription  money  in  getting  up  the  paper,  and 
thus  the  subscribers  really  get  hack  much  more 
than  they  pay  for. ) 

2d. — Xke  Publishers  will  Pay  every 
Person  XVell,  who  will  take  the  little  trouble 
and  time  required  to  bring  the  Agriculturist  to  the 
notice  of  those  who  do  not  now  read  it,  and  obtain 
their  subscriptions.  To  do  this  in  the  simplest 
manner,  without  the  trouble  of  correspondence,  and 
to  give  everybody  an  equal  chance,  they  will  offer 
a  large  and  valuable  General  Premium  List  of  good 
and  useful  articles,  from  which  each  one  sending  a 
club  of  subscribers  may  select  just  such  articles  as 
he  may  desire,  such  as  Seeds,  Vines,  Plants,  Trees, 
Implements,  Machines,  Books,  Melodeous,  Pianos, 
extra  jilated  beautiful  Tea  Sets,  Pitchers,  Castors, 
etc.,  etc.  (This  Premium  List  will  be  ready  early 
iu  September,  and  wilt  be  sent  free  to  every  one 
desiring  it.)  The  work  of  collecting  sub¬ 

scribers  cau  begin  Now  to  the  best  advantage,  as 
every  new  subscriber  sent  in  this  mouth  has  a 
special  inducement  (see  below),  and  every  one 
of  the  new  subscribers  received  after  Sept.  1st, 
may  count  in  the  New  Premium  List.  Wo  waut  as 
many  new  subscribers  this  month  as  possible,  for 
every  oue  5vho  receives  the  paper  free  for  the  next 
three  months,  will  be  very  likely  to  help  increase 
the  clubs  by  soliciting  bis  friends  to  begin  witli  the 
new  year.  Now  Note 

3d. — XVIiat  every  new  Subscriber 
during-  September  w  ill  Keceive  ; 

1^”  Any  new  subscribes'  sending  in  tltis  montli 
the  regular  subsa'iption  price  will  receive  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  all  of  1867  (volume  2®,)  sind  tlie  lust 
three  moutbs  of  this  year  FKEE. 

]X.  B. — This  offer  applies  to  all  new  subscribers 
received  in  September,  whether  single  names,  or 
members  of  ordinary  clubs/'  premium  clubs,  or 
otherwise.  Thus  ;  $5  will  pay  for  four  subscribers 
for  15  months  (October  1866  to  December  1867 
inclusive),  and  so  of  all  other  club  rates.  As  fast 
as  new  names  arrive  this  mouth  (September,)  we 
will  enter  them  right  down  iu  our  books  from  Oct. 
1st,  1866,  to  the  end  of  1867,  or  15  months.  Note 
that  this  offer  is  only  for  September. 

Sufficient  time  will  be  given  after  September  30  for 
responses  to  this  offer  to  come  from  the  Pacific  StiUes 
and  Territories,  and  other  distant  points.  • 

Will  our  readers  please  show  this  offer  to  friends 
and  neighbors,  and  invite  all  to  embrace  it? 
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[September, 


The  Implement  Trial  at  Auburn. 


The  officers  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society 
have  undertaken  to  conduct  a  trial  of  Mowers  and  Reap¬ 
ers,  which  would  fairly  test  these  machines  in  such  a  way, 
and  in  so  many  different  ways,  that  after  their  report  is 
before  the  public,  every  one  giving  careful  attention  to  it 
may  be  able  intelligently  to  review  every  step  of  their 
progress,  and  pass  a  fair  judgment  upon  their  conclusions. 

The  trial  commenced  upon  the  10th  of  July,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  committee  would  stick  to  work  as 
long  as  was  necessary.  The  Society  was  ready  on  the 
day  appointed,  but  the  exhibitors  were  most  of  them  be¬ 
hind  hand,  causing  fully  24  hours  delay,  and  no  small 
annoyance  and  expense  to  those  who  came  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  The  names  of  the  judges  are  as  follows: 

Hon.  John  Stanton  Gould.  Chairman,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Col.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Sanford  Howard,  Esq.,  Lansing,  Micliigan. 

E.  R.  Potter,  Esq.,  Kingston,  Rhode  Island. 

Prof.  Pierce.  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Hon.  Elisha  Foote,  Esq.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Henrv  Waterman,  Esq.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Ezra  Cornell,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Samuel  Campbell,  New  York  Mills,  N,  Y. 

Hon.  A.  B.  Conger,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

T.  L.  Harison,  Esq.,  Morley,  N.  Y. 

They  are  gentlemen  who  are  so  well  known  and  re¬ 
spected,  that  no  one  will  think  of  such  a  thing  as  charg¬ 
ing  intentional  partiality  to  any  one  of  them.  The  compet¬ 
itors  are,  we  think,  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  committee 
mean  to  deal  fairly  by  them.  The  Dynamometer  (the 
instrument  used  for  testing  the  draught),  employed 
is  a  triumph  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  is  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Waterman,  a  member  of  the  committee  who 
has  successfully  used  a  larger  one  several  years  in  testing 
the  draught  of  locomotives.  The  instrument  acts  inde¬ 
pendently  of  jerks,  equalizing  and  measuring  their  force, 
it  records  the  distance  tr.aveled  over,  and  the  power  ex¬ 
pended,  so  that  after  a  load,  or  machine  has  been  moved 
any  distance,  it  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  how  many  feet 
the  same  outlay  of  power  would  have  lifted  1000  pounds 
perpendicularly,  if  it  had  be'en  so  applied.  We  hope 
soon  to  give  our  readers  a  description  of  this  interesting 
machine,  with  illustrations. 

There  were  57  entries  of  Mowers  and  Reapers,  includ¬ 
ing  several  entries  from  the  same  parties  in  each  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  classes,  as  for  instance,  the  same  exhibitor  would 
show  his  machine  as  a  mower,  as  a  self-raking  reaper, 
as  a  hand-raking  reaper,  as  a  combined  mower  and  reap¬ 
er,  and  as  a  one-horse  mower — presenting  of  course  as 
many  different  machines. 

The  writer  was  present  the  first  days  of  the  trial,  but 
could  not  remain  throughout.  The  field  work  com¬ 
menced  on  the  11th,  and  was  continued  for  more  than 
two  weeks.  The  mowers  were  tiled  first  in  a  piece  of 
badly  lodged  clover,  each  cutting  an  acre,  and  starting 
four  at  a  time.  The  Kirby  was  the  only  1-wheeled  ma¬ 
chine  we  saw,  and  there  was  one.  The  Eureka,  of  novel 
construction,  which  struck  us  as  having  some  very  good 
points.  The  wheels  are  set  as  wide  apart  as  the  length 
of  the  5  or  6  foot  cutter  bar  which  is  between  them,  and 
the  horses  travel  6  feet  or  more  apart,  one  close  to  the 
grass  and  the  other  in  the  standing  grass.  The  grass,  if 
heavy,  is  left  nearly  erect.  All  the  most  popular  ma¬ 
chines  were  represented,  .and  the  work  done,  both  in  the 
field  mentioned,  and  in  others,  in  giaassof  diverse  quality, 
was  prevailingly  excellent.  The  dynamometer  tests 
have  not  been  made  public. 

In  the  grain  fields,  so  far  as  cutting  went,  of  course  all 
the  machines  did  well.  The  great  interest  centered  in 
the  modes  of  disposing  of  the  cut  grain.  Hand-rakers 
Worked  well,  why  should  they  not  ? — Some  of  the  Setf- 
raters  did  well,  but  not  up  to  the  mark.  The  Droppers 
merited  and  obtained  considerable  attention  and  favor. 
These  receive  the  cut  grain  upon  a  series  of  long  fingers 
extending  b.ackward  at  right  angles  to  the  finger  bar,  and 
when  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  accumulated  tor  a 
sheaf,  the  fingers  are  dropped  and  the  stubble  pressing  up 
between  the  fingers  sweeps  the  gavel  off,  while  by  a 
simple  contrivance  the  falling  grain  is  caught  and  held, 
until  the  dropper  is  brought  into  its  place  again.  This 
plan  h.as  the  merit  of  cheapness  and  great  simplicity. 
There  was  also  a  very  interesting  machine  exhibited  be¬ 
fore  the  committee,  but  not  placed  in  competition,  upon 
which  two  binders  riding,  bound  the  grain  as  fast  as  it 
was  cut.  It  is  the  invention  of  C,  W.  Marsh,  made  by 
■Stewart  &  Marsh  (Plano,  Kendall  Co.,  Ill.).  Stewart,  an 
exceedingly  rapid  and  expert  binder,  rode  alone  and 
bound  the  wheat  for  a  short  time  as  fast  as  cut,  when  the 
machine  was  driven  very  slowly.  On  the  whole,  the 
hand-rakers  are  regarded  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  drop- 
persVill  probably  take  their  piace,  and  people  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  seif-rakers  which  do  not  deliver  to  bind¬ 
ers  upon  the  machine. - The  trial  was  a  very  tedious 

one,  much  more  so  than  was  necessary.  Some  members 


of  the  committee  evidently  lacked  practical  sagacity  ; 
and  the  committee  needed  a  good  foreman,  one  who 
would  do  no  work  himself,  but  simply  direct  others  and 
make  things  go  with  spirit.  Still  we  have  no  doubt  of  the 
great  value  of  the  results,  which  will  be  quite  as  great 
for  the  manufacturers  as  for  the  purchasers.  Tiie  report 
is  not  looked  for  before  the  State  Fair,  and  we  presume 

it  will  hardly  be  given  in  full  at  that  time. - During 

the  mower  and  reaper  tiial,  other  implements,  hay 
tedders,  hay  forks,  presses,  horse-forks,  hay  loaders, 
etc.,  were  exhibited,  and  after  the  trial  they  were 
examined  and  tested  by  the  committee. 


Containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  incinding  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throiu  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Annual  Subscription  Teems  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
each,  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.35 
each :  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.30  each  :  Twenty  copies 
and  upwards,  $1  each.  An  extra  copy  to  the  sender  of  a 
Club  of  Ten  or  more  (if  no  other  premiums  are  taken).  The 
papers  are  addressed  to  each  name  furnished. 

GIVE:^  away  —  Ti»i-ee  Mom41is’ 
Subscription  for  Nothing  !— By  reference  to  the 
preceding  page  will  be  seen  that  the  Publishers  offer 
the  Agriculturist  for  the  last  three  months  of  this  year 
free  to  all  new  subscribers  for  1867  received  at  any  time 
in  September. — We  respectfully  request  all  our  readers 
to  make  this  offer  extensively  known,  and  to  invite  their 
friends  and  neighbors  who  are  not  now  subscribers,  to 
embrace  this  opportunity  to  become  so.  They  will  get 
the  paper  15  moutln^  for  one  ye:ir’s  subscription  price. 
Clubs  can  now  be  made  up,  at  club  rates  for  next  year, 
embracing  old  and  new  subscribers,  and  the  new  sub¬ 
scribers  will  all  get  the  extra  numbers  free,  provided 
the  new  names  be  so  marked. — In  making  this  offer,  the 
publishers  have  several  ends  in  view.  1st,  The  extra 
offer  is  an  inducement  to  m.iny  persons  who  ought  to 
read  a  paper  of  this  kind,  but  who  hesitate  to  sub¬ 
scribe  ;  2d,  Every  one  who  reads  this  journal  for  a  month 
or  two  will  doubtless  be  ready  to  influence  still  others  to 
subscribe  at  the  opening  of  the  new  volume  ;  3d,  Every 
name,  new  or  old,  received  now,  can  be  entered  and 
properly  arranged  on  the  mail  books  while  our  ex¬ 
perienced  clerks  have  leisure,  .and  by  so  much  lessen  the 
pressure  of  business  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  when 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  renewals  are  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to.  This  last  item  will  partially  pay  the  expense 
of  the  extra  numbers.  So  we  solicit  the  kind  offices  of 
our  friends  in  swelling  the  list  of  new  subscribers  this 
month.  The  extra  numbers  free  will  go  far  in  deciding 
the  question  of  subscribing  with  many  persons,  if  some 
one  will  inform  them  of  the  offer. 

G<t>Oa>  PREMIfJlVIS  for  all  wlio 
Desire  them,— This  month  a  good  Time  to 
begin,— The  publishers  are  preparing  a  list  of  excellent 
articles  to  be  given  to  those  who  make  up  clubs  of  sub¬ 
scribers  for  1867.  The  list  is  delayed  to  make  it  as  com¬ 
plete  and  valuable  as  possible.  It  will  be  completed 
during  this  month  with  full  descriptions,  and  be  sent  free 
to  all  desiring  it.  It  will  contain  many  valuable  articles 
one  or  more  of  which  will  be  specially  desired  in  every 
family.  Any  one  can  begin  at  once  to  make  up  a  list  of 
subscribers,  and  then  choose  the  premium  afterwards 
when  the  list  is  made  as  large  as  possible.  Old  and  new 
names  will  count  in  the  premium  clubs,  but  the  extra 
offer  to  new  subscribers,  noted  above,  will  aid  in  secur¬ 
ing  new  names  this  month.  The  extra  numbers  are  given 
to  new  members  of  premium  clubs,  the  same  as  to  others. 
N.  Ji.— Every  list  of  names  designed  for  a  premium  club 
must  be  so  marked  when  sent  in,  and  it  will  then  be 
credited  to  the  sender  in  the  premium  book.  Send  the 
names  along  as  fast  .as  obtaiqpd,  so  that  the  subscribers 
may  begin  to  receive  their  papers.  To  avoid  error,  and 
save  keeping  wrong  accounts,  let  the  exact  subscription 
money  accompany  each  list  of  names.  The  best  mode  of 
remitting  money  is  by  Post-office  money  orders,  or  drafts 
on  New  York  Banks,  payable  to  order  of  tlie  publishers. 

Start  tlac  Premium  Clu1>s  at  tlie 
Fairs,  Flections,  etc,— These  annual  gatherings 
afford  a  good  opportunity  to  those  who  wish  to  secure 
one  or  more  of  our  good  premium  articles,  to  begin  the 
work.  Last  year  many  persons  collected  names  enough 
to  secure  premiums  worth  from  $10  to  $60,  by  a  single 
day’s  work  at  the  fairs. 

Govei'nment  Eand  au«|  Eantl  Of¬ 
fices. — We  have  a  good  many  letters  asking  where  the 
best  Government  lands  are  located.  Wo  probably  could 


not  express  our  own  preferences  without  getting  a  flood 
of  letters  assuring  us  that  the  lands  and  prospects  in  a 
dozen  other  sections  were  equal  or  superior.  In  most  of 
the  new  States,  and  those  recently  the  seat  of  war,  the 
people  are  anxious  to  have  settlers  from  the  old  States 
come  among  them,  and  a  letter  to  the  Governor  or  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Slate,  of  the  State  preferred  would  receive  atten¬ 
tion,  and  reliable  information  would  be  given. 

Ti-oiitolc  witli  flae  Grape  Eeaf,— A. 

F.  Gillett  sends  us  a  grape  leaf,  upon  which  are  many 
rough  protuberances,  asking  what  the  trouble  is.  If  he  cuts 
these  open,  he  will  find  a  minute  larva  within.  We  have 
seen  this  several  times,  but  never  where  we  could  watch 
its  development  and  ascertain  what  the  perfect  insect  is. 

Saratog'a, — This  resort  of  fashionable  people 
and  invalids,  who  crowd  its  hotels  and  one  another  from 
June  to  October,  seeking  health  in  its  saline  waters,  or 
amusement  in  the  society  they  there  form  and  find,  this 
year  offers  an  attraction  tothe  farmers  in  having  secured 
the  State  Fair.  The  fair  promises  to  be  of  unusual  attrac¬ 
tiveness,  and  there  are  many  things  to  interest  and  enter¬ 
tain  outside  the  fair  grounds,  of  which  we  are  pleasantly 
reminded  by  the  “  Views  of  Saratoga,"  published  by  J. 
Nelson  &  Son,  New  York,  with  an  historical  and  descrip¬ 
tive  sketch  by  Wm.  L.  Stone.  These  are  a  dozen  colored 
lithographs,  and  form  not  only  a  pleasant  souvenir,  but  a 
guide  book  to  Saratoga,  which  will  be  of  value  to  visitors. 

“  XUe  Miglit  of  llie  ISepiitoJic.” — 

Wm.  O.  11.  Oldroyd,  of  Columbus,  O.,  a  soldier  during 
the  whole  of  the  late  war,  has  prepared  an  interesting 
sheet.  He  secured  carte  de  visitesol  110  of  the  leading 
public  men  of  the  past  half  dozen  years,  including  mili¬ 
tary  men,  statesmen,  divines,  etc.  Upon  these  were 
secured  the  actual  autographs  of  the  individuals  them¬ 
selves,  and  then  the  whole  were  arranged  together,  and 
copied  in  a  large  photographic  picture,  on  a  sheet  20x24 
inches.  Framed  and  hung  in  the  parlor  it  is  a  neat  and 
valuable  ornament,  giving  us  the  pictures  and  autograplis 
of  each  of  the  110  men  at  a  moderate  cost— $3,  or  $6  if 
placed  in  a  neat  walnut  and  gilt  frame  and  glass. 

^l.SO  pays  for  a  copy  of  the  Agriculturist  for 
all  of  1867,  and  a  new  subscriber  sent  this  month  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  paper  free  the  last  three  months  of  this  year. 

$5  pays  for  four  copies  of  all  of  1867,  and  each 
new  subscriber  will  receive  the  rest  of  this  year  free. 
The  same  rates  for  five,  six,  seven,  eight  or  nine  copies. 

$12  pays  for  ten  copies  for  all  of  1867,  and  each 
new  subscriber  will  receive  the  remainder  of  the  year 
free.  The  same  rates  for  any  number  of  subscribers 
up  to  nineteen.  A  free  copy  to  the  sender  of  the  club. 

$S©  pays  for  twenty  copies  for  all  of  1867,  and 
each  new  subscriber  will  receive  the  paper  the  remain¬ 
der  of  this  year  free.  The  same  rates  for  all  copies 
over  twenty.  A  free  copy  to  the  sender  of  the  club. 

Mog  Cholera. — ^I.  Plaquet,  Ills.,  F.  S.  Haskell, 
Mass.,  S.  B.  Peck,  Mich.,  and  others. — The  following  will 
answer  your  queries,  in  regard  to  a  malady  concerning 
which  many  things  are  better  known  than  how  to  cure  it. 

Many  names  have  been  applied  to  this  disease,  it  being 
known  in  various  parts  of  the  world  as  “  Blue  Sickness,” 
or  “ Blue  Disease,”  “Pig  Distemper,”  “Red  Soldier,” 
and  “  Hog  Cholera,”  and  veterinarians  have  theorized 
much  on  its  nature.  It  first  affects  the  digestive  or¬ 
gans  ;  the  blood  undergoes  changes  favorable  to  transu- 
dations,  which  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

Symptoms.— first  thing  that  generally  directs  at¬ 
tention  to  the  disease  is  the  sudden  death  of  one  or  more 
pigs.  On  a  closer  inspection  the  animals  are  noticed  to 
be  dull,  caring  neither  for  food  nor  water,  creeping  be¬ 
neath  the  straw  or  into  some  dark  phice  ;  the  head  is  held 
low,  and  the  ears  drooping.  Signs  of  abdominal  pain  are 
often  well  marked,  and,  as  a  rule,  there  is  a  disposition 
to  lie  on  the  belly.  The  animals  are  under  some  circum¬ 
stances  wild,  frantic,  or  quite  unconscious.  There  is 
occasionally  violent  retching  or  vomiting  of  food  or 
mucus,  and  bile.  In  the  early  stage,  the  feces  are  of 
normal  consistence  ;  urine,  pale;  later,  diarrhcea  sets  in, 
excrements  becoming  dark  and  fetid.  The  pulse  beats 
from  100  to  120  per  minute,  the  action  of  the  heart  being 
barely  perceptible.  A  staring  look,  tendency  to  press 
on  the  abdominal  organs,  rolling  about,  inability  to  stand, 
etc.,  are  indicative  of  increasing  pain.  There  is  a  singu¬ 
lar  jerking  or  spasmodic  breathing  in  all  cases,  complicat¬ 
ed  by  congestion  of  the  lungs.  A  marked  weakness  of 
the  hind  quarters  is  observed  from  the  commencement  of 
the  attack.  The  animal  staggers,  its  limbs  cross  each 
other,  and  at  last  are  paralyzed.  It  cannot  squeal  or 
grunt,  and  there  is  a  subdued  hacking  cough.  Blood 
settles  in  the  skin  more  or  less  over  the  whole  body,  dis¬ 
coloring  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  sometime  be¬ 
fore  death ;  this  gave  origin  to  the  name  “  Blue  Disease.” 
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The  reddish  or  purplish  color  disappears  wherever  the 
skin  is  pressed  ;  an  eruption  is  aptto  appear,  and  the  skin 
becomes  scurfy.  Death  occurs  in  from  three  to  six  hours. 

Post-mortem  appearances. — The  skin  black  and  blue  ; 
the  capillaries,  veins  of  the  skin,  and  subcutaneous  tissue 
are  dark-colored  and  gorged  with  blood.  A  yellow 
serum  is  apt  to  accumulate  wherever  there  is  the  ramified 
redness.  The  serous  and  mucous  membranes  are  studded 
with  ecchymosis  (patches  where  biood  settles),  which  are 
most  developed  in  the  org.ans  of  the  chest.  The  intes¬ 
tine  is  stopped  occasionally  with  solid  material.  The 
liver  and  spieen  are  full  of  blood,  and  the  lungs  also  may 
be  much  congested.  The  blood  is  dark,  serus,  fluid,  and 
coagulates  very  slowly  and  imperfectly. 

Prevention  and  Treatment. — Wholesome  vegetable  diet, 
a  sparing  allowance  of  only  well-cooked  animal  food  and 
cleanliness,  with  clean  and  dry  bedding,  are  the  best  pre¬ 
ventives.  When  the  disease  breaks  out,  send  for  a 
well  educated  veterinary  surgeon  or  a  physician.  If  one 
is  not  to  be  had,  an  emetic  in  the  first  stage  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  may  be  given,  followed  by  a  gentle  purgative  or 
clyster  ;  well-made  gruel  should  be  the  only  diet. 

Clover. — “  P.,”  Laconia,  N.  H.,say8  his  clover 
has  run  out,  and  he  does  not  wish  to  break  up  the  sward 
if  he  can  get  it  in  again  without.  We  would  try  sowing 
clover  seed,  then  harrow,  sow  plaster,  and  roll,  or  drag 
it  all  over  with  a  heavy  busli  harrow  if  you  have  no  roller. 

Orass  for  a.  drove. — “  F.  J.  C.”  writes 
to  sow  grass  seed  in  a  grove  of  Chestnuts  and  Black 
Oaks,  25  to  40  feet  apart,  and  some  nearer  together.— He 
can  not  do  better  than  to  break  up  the  old  sod  and  sow 
Blue  grass,  or  Blue  grass  and  Orchard  grass  mixed. 

Seeds.— Seed  dealers  will  not  foil 
to  notice  the  advertisement  of  the  house  of  James  Carter, 
Dunnett  &  Beale,  upon  page  333  of  this  paper.  The 
name  of  Carter  as  connected  with  the  seed  trade  is  famil¬ 
iar  to  all  who  read  English  Agricultural  and  Horticul¬ 
tural  papers,  and  their  reference  to  well-known  dealers 
here  shows  that  they  have  established  a  good  reputation 
upon  this  side  of  the  water.  They  are  alive  to  their  own 
interest  in  selecting  a  medium  through  which  to  become 
widely  known  to  the  American  seed  trade. 

Tliauks  to  Cyrus  W.  Field. — August 
14ih,  3  o’clock  P.  M.  We  are  now  reading  Ihe  trans¬ 
actions  in  London  and  Paris,  of  To-day  Noon  ! ! ! 

Fxtra  Size.— This  number,  like  all  but  two 
of  the  previous  numbers  of  this  year,  has  several  extra 
jiages.  It  now  looks  as  if  we  should  be  obliged  to  •“  keep 
doing  so  all  the  time.” 

Sundry  llwm'bugs. — The  swindlers  are 
having  a  hard  time  of  it.  The  Agriculturist,  and  the 
talk  it  has  raised,  meet  them  in  every  corner  of  the  land. 
Then  the  N.  Y.  City  Post-Office  shut  down  on  them,  and 
after  July  1st  none  of  the  known  or  supposed  fraternity 
of  rascals  could  get  a  P.  O.  Box.  This  of  course  com¬ 
pelled  the  chaps  to  call  in  person  and  prove  their  identity, 
or  to  have  an  actual  place  of  business  to  receive  letters 
from  the  carriers— a  fatal  thing  to  the  greater  portion  of 
them,  as  they  had  hitherto  dodged  detection  by  having 
only  a  nominal  place  of  business,  and  a  P.  O.  Box.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  from  the  Post-office  here,  that  the  letter 
business  of  these  operators  has  fallen  oif  to  less  than  a 
tenth  of  what  it  was  a  few  months  ago.  We  have  ample 
proof  that  in  its  warnings,  and  its  exposures  of  these 
swindlers,  the  Agriculturist  has  saved  to  the  people  the 
present  year,  at  least  five  times  as  much  as  its  entire  .sub¬ 
scription  has  cost.  We  shall  try  to  be  faithful  in  this 
respect  in  the  future,  and  we  solicit  a  copy  of  every  cir¬ 
cular  or  scheme  that  comes  out  hereafter . Not  much 

need  be  added  about  particular  cases  this  month... D. 
Miller,  of  the  “  Depository  of  the  Mechanics’  and  Manu¬ 
facturers’  United  Stock  Company”  has  been  operating 
somewhat.  His  “$150,”  “$165,”  “$300,”  etc.,  prizes 
have  been  scattered  around  freely.  We  have  a  score  or 
two  of  them  on  hand.  For  the  $5  paid  for  these  he  sends, 
as  prizes,  some  poorly  printed  “  certificates  ”  of  a  great 
many  shares  in  the  “  Sandy  River  Petroleum  Prize  Com¬ 
pany."  What’s  that,  1  and  where  is  it  ?  We  have  some 
of  these  certificates — one  for  300  shares  sent  to  Ross 

County,  0.,  as  the  “  $300  prize  ”  drawn  by  Mr. - ; 

another  for  $165  (165  shares  in  the  S.  R.  P.  P.  Company) 
sent  to  a  Massachusetts  Legislator,  etc.  As  we  said  last 

month,  this  is  “a  Dig  swindle!” . We  have  lots  of 

tickets,  issued  by  different  operators,  for  watches  “valued 
at”  $18  to  $750,  and  have  by  proxy  called  on  all  the  parties 
that  could  be  found  (not  one-fourth  of  them  are  where 
their  circulars  and  tickets  say  they  are),  and  not  one  of 
the  watches  was  worth  the  small  sum  asked  for  the 
tickets.  The  same  of  other  articles  of  jewelry,  etc.,  etc. 

. The  “honey  manufacturer”  is  a  humbug;  $5  is 

asked  for  a  recipe,  which  we  published  several  years 


ago  and  condemned . Humbug  “Mackey  &  Co.,” 

and  M.  Morphy  &  Co.  issue  precisely  the  same  circulars, 
except  the  heading  and  names,  both  printed  from  the  same 

type  ! . The  sewing  machines  offered  by  tickets,  and 

the  “English  Time  Keepers”  are  worthless  ...The 
Washington  “  Grand  National  Concert,”  as  stated  last 
month,  was  a  simon  pure  “  lottery,”  operating  upon  the 

benevolence  of  people . Westbrook  &  Co.,  of  N.  Y. 

City,  send  three  different  schemes  in  one  envelope.  They 
say  their  “  Manufactory  is  not  accessible  until  further 
Notice.”  Will  they  not  hurry  up  that  “notice”  and  let 
us  in  to  see  the  grand  things.  They  offer  “  Phot’hs  of  50 

voluptuous  Female  Beauties  I” . Parkinson  &  Co.,  in 

the  “  ticket”  line  of  business,  feel  dreadful  bad  at  being 
refused  a  Box  in  the  N.  Y.  P.  O.,  and  issue  a  “smashing” 
circular  against  said  Office.  Parkinson  &  Co.  must  be 
splendid  fellows,  and  wonderfully  rich  and  generous, 
too,  for  in  one  of  their  circuiars  we  find  128,000  ar¬ 
ticles,  valued  at  $6,800,000,  or  $53  each,  all  offered 
for$5eaeh!  or  less  than  one-tenth  of  their  “value.”  Why! 
they  offer  at  $5  each,  “  500  solid  gold  hunting  watches 
valued  at  $300  to  $750  ”  a  piece,  and  another  “500  watches 
valued  at  $250  to  $500  ”  each  !  We  found  their  magni- 
ficient  establishment  lo  be  a  small  upper  room,  and  could 
but  wonder  where  they  keep  the  3500  watches,  the  1000 
music  boxes,  the  1000  silver  dining  sets,  the  1500  silver- 
tea  sets  complete,  the  2000  silver  urns  and  salvers,  the 
2000  richly  framed  oil  paintings,  the  3000  mammoth  pho¬ 
tographic  albums,  etc.,  etc.  That  little  upper  room  of 
their’s  must  be  a  wonderful  place.  Wish  we  could  see 
something  beyond  that  “  talking  hole  ”  in  the  partition, 
through  which  they  do  business  with  callers.  We  would 
give  the  price  of  several  $5  tickets  to  have  one  look  at 
half  the  things  they  claim  to  be  distributing  ;  it  would  be 
a  bigger  sight  than  all  Paris  affords.  We  strongly  en¬ 
dorse  the  advice  of  Parkinson  &  Co.’s,  (alias,  Hubbard, 
alias  Gaughan,)  as  in  their  circular  they  say  “  we  [P.  & 
Co.]  beg  of  you  not  lo  make  any  remittances  by  mail.” 

Al>oitt  Fickles.— With  pickles  for  family 
use  there  is  no  difficulty,  but  many  who  raise  cucumbers 
on  the  large  scale  for  profit,  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  how 
they  shall  dispose  of  their  crops.  Many  have  gone  into 
the  raising  of  cucumbers  for  pickles,  from  reports  of 
the  large  returns  of  some  few  cultivators.  Those  who 
within  our  knowledge  have  made  pickle-raising  the  most 
profitable  are  those  wffio,  living  within  easy  distance  of 
the  great  pickle  factories,  could  find  a  ready  sale  for  their 
crop.  The  putting  up  of  pickles  and  canning  tomatoe.s, 
and  the  like,  is  a  regular  business,  and  is  prosecuted  by 
those  who  have  the  experience  and  capital,  on  so  barge  a 
scale,  that  it  is  not  advisable  for  small  operators  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  compete  with  them.  Growers  of  cucumbers, 
tomatoes,  and  the  like,  who  are  near  these  large  estab¬ 
lishments,  meet  with  a  ready  sale  for  the  raw  material. 
There  is  another  class  of  growers  who  live  within  a  few 
days  by  rail,  who  find  a  market  for  their  cucumbers  by 
slightly  salting  them.  These  put  up  their  cucumbers  in 
tight  barrels,  with  a  half  peck  of  salt,  then  fill  the  barrel 
with  water  and  bung  it  up.  In  this  weak  brine  the  cu¬ 
cumbers  will  k««p  a  week  or  two,  but  if  allowed  lo  re¬ 
main  much  longer  they  will  get  slimy.  This  is  the  way 
in  which  growers  send  the  cucumbers  to  not  very  far  dis¬ 
tant  factories.  To  put  up  cucumbers  to  last  for  a  long 
time.  Instead  of  four  quarts  of  salt  to  the  barrel,  at  least 
a  half  bushel  should  be  used.  A  brine  of  this  strength, 
in  tight  barrels,  will,  as  we  aie  informed  by  an  old  pickle 
maker,  keep  them  for  an  indefinite  time.  For  family  use, 
when  small  pickings  are  made  daily,  it  is  as  well  to  dry 
salt  the  cucumbers.  They  will  give  out  their  water  to 
make  a  brine  and  will  shrivel,  but  when  soaked  for  put¬ 
ting  in  vinegar  they  will  acquire  their  plumpness.  Use  a 
plenty  of  salt,  as  no  more  will  be  dissolved  than  is  needed. 

Architecture.— The  book  of  designs,  etc., 
which  we  noticed  in  July  (p.  245)  meets  with  such  general 
favor  from  practical  men  (cai-penters,  etc.)  that  we  call 
attention  to  it  again.  It  is  advertised  on  page  340. 

ISow  much  Hay  -will  an  Ox  Fat  a 
Day?  that  is,  what  proportion  of  his  own  weight ;  sup¬ 
posing  he  is  in  good  “store  ”  order  from  first  to  last,  has 
a  good  stable  in  winter,  and  is  required  to  do  no  work  ? 

Another  Report  ou  Reas. — “H.  W.  B.” 

writes  from  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  “  A  correspondent  in  your 
August  Agriculturist  is  indignant  over  ‘  Carter’s  First 
Crop  Pea,’  and  slaughters  Carter,  and  seedsmen  general¬ 
ly.  My  experience  is  far  happier.  I  bought  of  Thor- 
burn,  in  New  York,  the  same  pea,  (which  is  sold  also 
under  the  name  of  Sutton’s  Ringleader.)  It  came  on 
finely,  and  on  June  14th  we  gathered  the  first  mess.  The 
vine  is  early,  very  productive,  and  the  pea  the  best  early 
pea  that  we  have  yet  tried.  Another  pea  tried  this  year 
for  the  first  time  is  ‘  McLean’s  Little  Gem.’  It  is  very 
early,  a  dwarf,  grovying  but  about  14  inches  high,  quite 
productive,  and  of  a  flavor  nearly  equal  to  the  Champion 


Fig.  2. 


•  of  England.  It  is  the  only  wrinkled  dwarf  pea  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  peas  on  which  I  shall  rely  for  an¬ 
other  year,  are :  For  very  early.  Carter’s  First  Crop  ;  for 
early,  McLean’s  Little  Gem  ;  and  for  main  crop,  Cham¬ 
pion  of  Engiand.” 

Cooking  Egrg  Rlants.— “L.  M.  R.,”  and 
others,  ask  how  to  cook  the  egg  piant,  or  rather  egg  fruit. 
Slice  the  fruit  haif  an  inch  or  more  thick,  peel  and  place 
for  an  hour  or  so  in  salt  and  water  ;  then  drain  and  dtp 
in  thin  baiter,  or  preferably  in  egg,  and  then  in  pounded 
cracker  and  fry  brown.  They  are  sometimes  fried  with¬ 
out  batter  or  egg,  but  then  they  soak  up  fat  and  become 
too  greasy.  The  rind  is  sometimes  left  on  to  make  the 
pieces  hold  together,  but  when  they  are  covered  as  above 
this  is  not  necessary.  There  may  be  other  ways  of  cook¬ 
ing  this  fruit,  but  the  above  is  the  only  one  we  have  tried, 
and  is  good  enough. 

The  New  Rotate  ISsigf— The  lO-lsmed 
Spearman. — Numerous  specimens  of  this  fearful  pest 
have  been  sent  us  this  year  from  Iowa  and  Illinois.  Last 

♦  year  we  had  it  from  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  as  it  seems  to  be  pro¬ 
gressing  eastward — according  to  Mr. 
Walsh  in  the  Practical  Entomologist 
— at  the  rate  of  over  50  miles  a  year, 
we  reproduce  our  engraving  of  the 
beetle  and  its  larvre,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  recognised  and  “stamped  out” 
on  its  first  appearance  in  any  locality. 
Fig.  1.  The  insect  is  known  to  entomologists 

as  Doryphora  decemlineata,  and  is  represented  in  its  per¬ 
fect  stale,  fig.  1,  of  twice  the  natural  size.  It  is  yellow, 
with  10  black  stripes.  It  lays  its  eggs  on  the  leaves  of 
the  potato  ;  they  are  yellow,  placed  endwise  in  clusters, 
and  hatch  in  about  six  days. 

The  young  larva  is  nearly 
black,  but  when  full  grown, 
fig.  2,  (enlarged,)  isorange 
colored  with  black  mark¬ 
ings.  In  seventeen  days 
it  goes  into  the  earth, 
where  it  takes  on  the  pupa  state,  and  in  thirteen  days 
comes  forth  as  a  perfect  insect.  These  dates  are  from  a 
very  interesting  series  of  observations  communicated  to 
the  Practical  Entomologist  by  Henry  Shirmer,  M.  D.,  of 
Mount  Carroll,  Ill.  This  destructive  insect  has  some 
natural  enemies  among  insects,  but  the  only  practical 
way  thus  far  known  of  treating  them  is  to  hand-pick,  oi 
knock  them  off  into  a  pan  and  destroy  them.  Mr.  J. 
Malony,  Jr.,  Dubuque  Co.,  Iowa,  sent  us  a  particularly 
fine  lot  which  came  alive,  and  we  have  taken  good  care 
that  they  shall  not  increase  here,  except  in  print.— Since 
the  above  was  in  type,  we  notice  a  repoit  that  this 
destructive  insect  has  appeared  in  Maine.  If  this  is  true, 
it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  and  we  trust  that  it  will 
prove  that  some  other  insect  has  been  mistaken  foi  it. 

A  Mine  in  tlie  Huclc  Swamps.— 

It  is  hard  to  make  people  believe  that  in  those  dark, 
black,  alder-growing,  musquilo-hatching,  ague-breeding, 
snakey,  musk-ratty  nuisances  of  peat  bogs,  and  muck- 
swamps,  which  have  been  eye-sores  and  abominations, 
they  are  to  find  their  Eldoradoes— their  gold  mines— and 
Anthracite  mines.  The  material  which  shall  w  arm  them 
in  winter,  and  cheer  them  in  summer,  which  shall  carpet 
the  landscape  with  green  and  gold,  make  smiling  harvests 
and  heavy  purses.  Notice  the  advertisement  of  Pi  of. 
Johnson’s  new  work  on  “  Peat  and  Its  Uses,"  on  p.  339. 

S.  S.  Question  BooUs.— The  series,  en¬ 
titled  Lessons  for  every. Sunday  in  the  Year”  embrace 
four  numbers,  each  containing  52  lessons,  viz  :  No. 

The  period  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  End  of  Acts  ; 
No.  2,  The  rest  of  the  New  Testament ;  No.  3,  Prom 
Adam  to  Elijah;  No.  4j  From  Elijah  to  Chiist.  The 
plan  in  each  book  is :  the  selection  of  lessons  to  be  learned 
of  about?  verses  each,  and  connecting  them  with  a  histo¬ 
ry,  so  that  while  the  lessons  are  land-marks  in  order  of 
time,  the  connecting  history  gives  the  pupil  a  clear  idea 
of  the  events  of  each  period  in  the  order  of  occurence. 
The  questions  and  answers,  direct  or  by  references,  aid 
both  teachers  and  scholars  to  thought,  and  are  especially 
valuable  to  the  great  mass  of  teachers  who  are  not  sup¬ 
plied  with  abundant  commentaries  and  reference  books. 
These  books  seem  to  have  met  a  decided  want  among 
Sabbath  School  people,  as  between  three  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  of  them  have  been  called  for,  we  believe, 
almost  equally  from  all  denominations  of  Christians. 
Editions  are  issued  by  several  publishers,  one  of  which 
is  supplied  at  the  Agriculturist  Office.  Price  15  ceiits 
each,  $1.44  per  dozen,  or  $12  per  100  copies,  for  any  o'  *ne 
numbers.  If  sent  by  mail  4  cents  each  must  be  added  for 
prepaid  postage,  or  3  cents  each  in  packages  of  ten  or 

more.  Four  sample  copies  (Nos.  I5  3,  an  4)  w 

be  sent  post-paid  to  any  address  for  65  cents. 
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Cliiiiitiiey»4  iB»  Blay  Stsiclcs. — It  is  a  com- 
rnon  practice  in  Englaml.  where  it  is  frequently  difficult 
to  get  liay  well  cured,  lo  make  a  chimney  in  the  hay 
stack.  This  is  done  by  filling  a  large  four  bushel  sack 
with  cut  straw  and  placing  it  upright  in  the  middle  of  the 
slack,  and  slow  the  hay  around  it.  As  the  stack  rises, 
pull  up  the  sack  and  proceed  as  before,  until  it  is  finished, 
and  you  have  a  chimney  that  will  carry  offtiie  heat,  gases, 
moisture,  etc.  A  butter  firkin  with  a  handle  to  it  or  a 
rope  answers  the  purpose.  When  hay  is  stacked  in  a 
barn,  especially  a  light  boarded  one,  this  chimney  is  of 
still  more  importance,  and  care  should  also  be  taken  to 
have  rails  underneath,  so  arranged  that  air  can  circulate 
under  Ine  hay  and  get  into  the  chimney. 

Seven (Ii  Volume  of  the  American 
SUort-liorn  Herd  Boole,  which  has  been  for  some 
lime  promised,  is  now  on  our  table.  It  contains  the 
pedigrees  of  1086  bulls,  and  2400  cows,  owned  by  about 
400  breeders.  Tills  is  the  7th  of  a  series  of  volumes, 
edited  and  published  by  Hon.  L.  F.  Allen,  of  Buffalo, 
which  are  of  iuestim.able  value  to  Short-horn  breeders. 
We  can  not  better  express  our  own  appreciation  of  this 
work  than  by  quoting  and  endorsing  the  following  from 
the  preface  :  “  No  one  need  suppose  that  he  can  become 
a  successful  breeder,  and  command  sales  and  prices,  un¬ 
less  he  be  familiar  with  all  the  blood,  and  strains,  and 
crosses  of  Anglo-American  Short-horns.  They  must  be 
his  study.  Without  this  knowledge  he  goes  gropingly  to 
work.  Some  breeders  may  suppose  that  in  possessing 
the  volume  containing  the  pedigrees  of  their  own  stock, 
their  herd  book  necessities  are  supplied.  Not  so.  The 
best,  and  most  succe.ssful  breeders,  who,se  herds  are 
most  sought  by  intelligent  purchasers,  are  tliose  who 
possess  and  study  the  entire  series  of  the  work.” 

Xlie  Use  of  ©c  Ora<le  ISull*^. 

— This  practice  can  not  be  too  severely  deprecated. 
There  are  plenty  of  thorough-bred  bulls,  Ayrshires  and 
Alderneys  especially,  probably  also  Devons,  which  are 
for  sale  at  very  low  prices  ;  calves  for  $50  to  $75— year¬ 
ling's,  $100  to  $200.  Quite  often,  bulls  of  name  and 
fame,  3  years  old  or  so,  which  have  been  used  as  long  as 
their  owners  desire  upon  their  own  herds,  and  which  are 
still  as  good  as  ever,  may  be  bought  very  cheap.  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  farmer  who  raises  his  heifer  calves  should  ever 
use  a  scrub  or  grade  bull,  and  those  who  raise  veal 
should  use  good  blood  Short-horns  or  Ayrshires. 

S*revei»live  of  tlie  Pleut*o>pneu- 

inonia,— In  the  2d  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 
on  the  Rinderpest,  “Col.  tlie  Hon.”  Wellington  Patrick 
Chetwyne  Talbot  and  his  advisor,  who  is  bailiff  of  Lord 
Granville,  slate  in  their  testimony  that  as  a  preventive  of 
the  diseases  to  which  close  kept  cows  are  subject  (Pleu- 
ro-pneumonia,  etc.),  the  following  articles  are  given  to 
the  cows  in  Col.  Talbot’s  and  Lord  Granville’s  milk 
stables,  viz  :  1  oz.  nitre  every  other  day  to  each  cow  in  1 
(lint  of  water,  (probably  on  tlie  feed.)  1  pint  of  prepared 
charcoal  between  two  cows  on  the  feed,  every  morning. 
This  changes  the  odor  of  the  breath  in  a  few  days. 


following'  a,  'Fliuntlci* 

Storm. — W.  L.  Benedict,  Orange  Co,,  N.  Y.,  com¬ 
municates  to  the  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
the  following  interesting  facts:  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
27th  of  June  it  was  exceedingly  hot  and  a  thunder  storm 
passed  over,  preceeded  and  accompanied  by  cold  wind 
and  rain.  He  says  :  “  My  cows  were  in  the  pasture  during 
the  shower,  which  was  very  heavy.  They  were  brought 
up  to  be  milked  at  6  o’clock,  when  I  found  three  of  them 
with  their  udders  very  much  swollen,  badly  inflamed, 
and  so  sore  that  it  was  difficult  to  milk  them.  But  little 
milk,  and  that  clotted,  could  be  drawn  from  the  parts  af¬ 
fected.  I  put  them  in  the  stable  with  plenty  of  dry  straw 
for  bedding,  and  bathed  the  parts  freely  with  cold  water. 
This  seemed  to  afford  much  relief,  and  I  repeated  the 
application  in  about  two  iiours.  The  next  morning  the 
swelling  had  somewhat  subsided.  Cold  water  was  again 
applied  freely,  as  also  the  succeeding  evening,  when  the 
cure  seemed  com|ilete.  Some  years  since  I  had  two 
cows  affected  the  same  way,  one  of  which  lost  one  of  her 
teats,  and  the  other  dried  up  for  the  season,  but  then  I 
had  not  learned  from  the  Agriculturist  to  put  my  cows 
immediately  in  the  stable  and  give  them  a  dry  bed.” 

oo4loliiicl<^  IHerticiiio,— From  your  Bug- 
gestion  some  months  since,  lo  smoke  out  woodchucks 
with  a  rag  di|iped  in  melted  sulphur,  I  took  the  hint  of 
anotiier  method.  This  is  my  recipe  :  Blast, ng  powder,  1 
lb.;  saltpeter,  pounded  fine,  1  lb. ;  floweis  of  siilfihur,  2 
lbs.  (1  ot.il  cost  85  cents.)  Mix  well,  mil  breaking  the 
grains  of  powder.  Some  rainy  day  roll  a  half  newsfiaper 
on  the  broom  stick,  tie  up  op  ;  end  of  the  tube  .so  made  ■ 
fill  6  or  8  inches  with  the  medicine,  insert  10  inches  of 
blasting  fuse  (price  3  cents  a  yard),  tie  snugly,  and  re¬ 


peat,  until  you  have  a  rocket  for  each  woodchuck,  and 
one  to  spare  for  the  boys  when  they  want  a  Roman 
candle,  and  you  can’t  afford  one.  (Some  dark  evening  lash 
it  firmly  to  an  arrow  near  the  head,  and  when  the  fuse 
has  burnt  short,  let  it  fly  100  or  150  feet  in  the  air  and  they 
will  shout.)  Put  the  rest  in  a  raisin  box,  cover  with  a 
shingle,  and  detail  an  artillery  guard  to  carry  the  caisson 
in  the  day  of  battle.  Order  the  regiment  under  arms, 
send  skirmishers  in  advance  to  report  on  woodchuck 
holes,  let  the  coiqis  of  sappers  and  miners  close  the  upper 
opening,  if  one  is  higher  than  the  other,  and  prepare  sods 
and  dirt  for  the  lower  ;  light  fuse,  insert  rocked  as  far  as 
may  be,  charge  shovels  and  slop  the  hole  when  the  fire 
becomes  a  roar,  and  see  how  the  smoke  will  force  its  way 
through  the  ground  in  various  places  to  show  tlie  course 
of  the  tunnel.  Repeat  until  the  caisson  is  empty.  My 
woodchucks  do  not  dig  out  again.  * 

Hen  Uice. — Try  the  following.  (Where  the 
idea  comes  from  we  do  not  know,  but  we  have  little 
doubt  it  will  work  well ;  an  alum  wash  kills  lice  on  cat¬ 
tle,  why  will  it  not  on  hen  roosts) ;  Dissolve  alum  in 
cold  water,  or  better  in  hot  water,  adding  enough  water 
to  keep  it  all  in  solution  when  cold — about  2  pounds  of 
alum  to  12  quarts  of  water  ;  and  apply  this  thoroughly 
to  every  part  of  the  hen  house,  and  perhaps  also  to  the 
hens.  It  tans  the  lice,  as  we  suppose. 

Marking  Cliickeuf^. — It  is  often  a  desir¬ 
able  thing  with  breeders  of  fancy  poultry  to  be  able  to 
mark  them  so  as  to  readily  identify  individuals  in  the 
flock,  in  order  to  keep  a  register,  on  the  principle  of  a 
herd-book,  or,  so  as  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  age  of 
hens  at  a  glance.  In  the  great  poultry  shows  of  England 
and  France,  it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  separate 
birds  of  the  same  breed  should  they  by  any  accident  be¬ 
come  mixed,  and  we  have  seen  a  French  suggestion  that 
fowls  should  be  marked  by  notches  filed  upon  the  toes. 
This  might  do  for  a  year  or  two,  but  it  is  very  awkward, 
and  we  suggest  thin  copper  labels  the  size  of  an  old  three 
cent  piece,  wired  upon  one  leg  (above  the  spur  in  cocks). 
Such  labels  may  be  of  several  different  shapes — square, 
round,  oblong,  triangular,  oval,  and  all  the  chickens  of 
one  year  receiving  their  labels  at  six  months  old  might 
be  adorned  with  those  of  one  sha[ie,  while  those  of  anoth¬ 
er  year  receive  another  shaped  label,  and  so  on. 

Curing  nnd  l*a,cking  — F.  Kes- 

ler,  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  writes  his  method  of 
curing  and  packing  hams  as  follows,  and  though  we 
do  not  like  his  pickle  very  well,  the  way  of  packing 
is  new  to  us  and  may  be  very  good  :  “  I  pack  my  joint 
meat  in  barrels  as  close  as  I  can,  make  my  brine  strong 
as  possible  with  boiling  water,  letting  stand  until  cold,  and 
then  for  every  100  lbs.  of  meat  add  one  teaspoonful  of 
saltpeter  lo  tlie  brine,  stirring  all  well  together.  Cover 
the  meat  well  over  with  the  brine.  If  the  weather  is  very 
cold  and  the  hams  large  (say  40  lbs.  weight),  they  should 
remain  6  weeks  ;  if  the  weather  is  mild,  or  the  meat  kept 
in  a  warm  (dace,  4  weeks  will  be  sufficient.  Rub  the 
bony  parts  well  with  a  strong  decoction  of  red  pepper. 
Hang  up  the  meat  for  smoking,  the  hocks  down  ;  tliis 
prevents  drippage  ;  smoke  to  taste  with  green  hickory  or 
sugar  maple.  The  smoke  house  should  be  roomy.  Wlien 
sufficiently  smoked,  I  pack  in  boxes  or  barrels  in  clean 
new  wood  ashes,  where  the  hams  will  remain  in  perfect 
safety  until  needed  for  use.  1  have  kept  my  hams  and 
shoulders  in  this  way  for  years  past  with  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  ;  no  vermin  of  any  kind  will  trouble  them  in  the 
least.  I  have  never  known  the  first  piece  of  meat  treated 
as  above  to  become  rusty  or  old  tasted,  but  it  retains  its 
freshness  until  used  up.” 

Piclcliug  Keef  a.n«l  'l'ongue»$.  — 
Burlington  Beetpe.— Rub  slightly  with  fine  salt 
and  let  them  lie  24  hours.  Then  cover  with  the  following 
cold  pickle  ;  For  100  lbs.  meat,  6  gallons  of  soft  water,  6 
lbs.  fine  salt,  1>^  ounces  saleratus,3  ounces  salttieter,  and 
1)^  lbs.  of  sugar.  Beef  for  drying  to  be  left  in  this  brine 
nine  days  ;  Tongues  three  weeks. — City  Subscriber. 

How  to  X'raiii  a  Hog. — 

Will  somebody  answer  “  One  who  wants  to  know  ?” 

Hogs  fin*  Sale. — The  inct.ure  in  a  recent 
number  brings  numerous  inquiries  about  Black  and  Tan 
and  Bull  Terriers.  I’here  are  people  in  all  the  cilies 
who  make  a  liusiness  of  buying  and  selling,  or  breeding 
dogs.  They  would  be  able  lo  sell  a  good  many  of  such 
as  would  be  servicable  ratters,  etc.,  if  they  would  adver¬ 
tise.  Good  shepherd  dogs  are  frequently  inquired  for. 

Xlie  Slitling  Ualnncc  Oate  not  I*a- 

teuted.— J.  S.  Rogers,  of  Marengo,  III.,  answers  one 
question  in  the  June  number  about  the  gate  as  follows  ; 
“There  is  no  patent  on  the  gate  that  1  know  of,  iiut  Mr. 
Joel  Lee,  of  Galesburg  in  this  State,  has  made  an  im¬ 


provement  on  it,  for  which  he  has  obtained  a  patent.  It 
consists  of  an  iron  roller  working  on  a  swivel,  w  hicli  is 
placed  on  a  cross-piece  under  the  second  board  from  the 
top.  The  gate  rolls  back  until  it  balances,  and  is  then 
easily  swung  around.  His  agent  has  been  through  tliis 
section,  selling  rights  to  use  the  rolls,  for  $3  to  $5,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  of  the  farm,  and  leaves  a  supply  of  the 
cast  rollers  at  some  hardware  store,  where  they  are 
retailed  at  25  cents,  the  buyer  being  required  to  show  his 
papers.  Almost  every  farmer  buys  a  right,  for  the  gate  is 
clieaper,  easier  made  and  every  way  better  than  a  ‘  pair 
of  bars.’” — See  description  of  gate  on  page  219. 

Where  to  liocate  ? — Numerous  letters 
come  to  us,  asking  advice  where  to  locate  for  farm¬ 
ing,  fruit  or  market  gardening,  etc.  We  are  obliged 
to  decline  answering  such  applications  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons,  one  of  which  is  that  they  come  mainly  from 
those  who  should  first  ascertain  whether  they  should 
locate  at  all.  Gardening  of  any  kind  is  only  successful 
when  the  individual  has  skill,  perseverance  and  industry. 
One  with  a  stock  of  these  may  locate  anywhere  near  a 
market  and  do  well,  while  one  without  them,  no  matter 
how  favorably  he  may  be  settled,  will  soon  fail.  We  try 
to  give  general  hints  from  time  lo  time  ;  but  to  give  judi¬ 
cious  individual  advice,  we  should  need  to  know  so  many 
things  about  the  querist’s  circumstances,  experience, 
natural  tact,  capital,  family,  etc.  (without  knowing  all  of 
which  we  might  advise  wrongly),  that  many  hours  or 
days  of  correspondence,  ami  thought  on  the  subject 
would  be  required.  No  one  could  decide  such  a  question 
for  himself  even,  without  much  meditation  and  inquiry. 
This  statement  of  the  case  will  explain  why  we  do  not 
answ  er  many  letters.  Our  time  can  not  of  course  be  de¬ 
voted  to  individual  cases,  or  we  should  have  none  for 
the  public,  or  for  ourselves. 

Uoolc  Out  for  tlie  Hroiioiins. — A  care¬ 
less  use  of  pronouns  often  spoils  sense.  We  try  to  keep 
them  straight,  but  sometimes  fail,  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
make  a  mistake  now  and  then  if  we  can  get  taken  up  so 
shariily  and  pleasantly  withal,  as  we  are  by  J.  A.  Delano, 
Macoupin  Co.,  Ill.,  who  writes  :  “  I  have  reml  the  Am. 
Agriculturist  with  satisfaction  and  profit  for  several 
years,  and  generally  find  its  teachings  ‘  stand  to  reason.’ 
Now  I  am  in  a  quandary,  the  thermometer  indicating  95° 
in  the  shade.  On  page  279  of  August  number  of  Agricul¬ 
turist  I  read  the  Doctor’s  treatment  of  his  (linguitudinous 
porker.  ‘  He  gives  it  corn  meal  and  sour  milk,  and  stirs 
it  with  a  red  hot  iron.’  Cannot  some  less  ardent  per¬ 
suasive  to  obesity  be  substituted  during  the  present 
‘  heated  term  ?’  Is  it  not  possible  to  induce  sufficient 
agitation  by  those  less  objectionable  (in  extreme  hot 
weather)  appliances,  the  ‘sharp  stick,’  or  the  ‘  long  pole  ?” 
How  often  does  the  Dr.  ‘stir’  his  adipose  pet?  Might 
not  chloroform  or  other  aiiassthetic  be  employed  during 
the  process  (lerlurbative  ?  Does  not  the  Dr.  render  him¬ 
self  liable  to  an  action  on  a  charge  of  ‘cruelly  to  animals?”’ 

'File  IBi’siiii.s  vs.  'Fiiiiliei*  Hi'siiiis.” 

“J.  R.,”  of  Marion  Co.,  Ind.,  asks  :  “  How  do  earthen 
tiles  do  for  draining  land  ? — Do  the  drains  last  many 
years  ?  With  us  many  drains  laid  with  timber  are  failing 

after  about  8  or  10  years  use — the  wood  rots.” - It  is 

such  a  settled  thing  in  our  own  minds,  that  there  is  no 
material  so  good  for  drains  as  well  baked  earthen  tiles, 
that  perhaps  we  have  not  dwelt  upon  it  enough  of  late. 
Properly  laid  in  any  soil,  except  in  quick  sands,  or  on 
other  unstable  bottoms,  well  baked  tiles  will  last  indefinile- 
ly’long.  Nobody  has  ever  known  such  a  drain  to  fail 
from  the  giving  out  of  the  tiles.  A  drain  may  fill  up,  or 
the  earth  wash  and  some  tiles  drop  out  of  (ilace,  but 
placed  below  the  influence  of  frost,  the  tiles  suffer  no 
perceptible  change,  except  from  the  wear  of  the  water. 
Soft  tiles  will  sometimes  be  crushed  by  the  pressure  of  the 
soil  above,  or  crumble  by  the  action  of  frost,  or  perhaps 
by  some  othei'' influences,  and  occasionally  one  soft  tile 
in  a  line  of  hard  ones  gives  out  and  makes  trouble. 

JapsiiieNC  Striped  Maize.  —  In  the 

notice  of  this  new  ornamental  leaved  plant  given  last 
March,  we  were  rather  cautious  in  our  praise,  as  we 
feared  that  it  might  forget  the  “kink,”  and  fail  to  repro¬ 
duce  its  peculiarities  from  seed,  outside  of  Ja|ian.  We 
have  seen  plants  tlii.s  year  raised  from  .seed  grown  by  Mr. 
Hogg,  and  sent  out  through  the  enterprise  of  B.  K.  Bliss, 
the  well-known  seed.sman,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  Tlie.'C 
plants  are  as  beautifully  striped  as  those  we  saw  last  year 
from  Japanese  seed,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  pe¬ 
culiarity  should  not  be  permanent.  The  (ilant  has  met 
with  great  favor  in  Europe,  the  horticulturists  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  .selling  specimens  in  pots. 
Moreover,  at  the  recent  International  Horticultural  Ex¬ 
hibition,  it  received  a  prize,  and  has  had  honorable  men¬ 
tion  .at  other  European  shows.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
give  so  good  an  account  of  a  novelty  that  we  were  the 
first  to  illustrate  and  bring  prominently  into  notice. 
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S®oimli*ette  froiMir^’ew  Yoi-Ic  to  C&laio. 
— “A.  C.,”  fimr  years  a  soldier,  saved  hi.s  money  and 
bought  a  farm  22  miles  from  a  R.  R.  station  in  Ohio.  He 
lacks  manure,  and  asks  if  it  will  pay  to  get  poudrette 
from  New  York  lo  make  corn.  No,  indeed  !  It  will  not 
pay  to  cart  poudrette  as'  far  as  you  say,  if  you  could  have 
it  for  nothing.  Guano,  bone-dust,  a  good  superphosphate, 
or  even  ground  plaster  are  of  sufficient  value  to  haul  so 
far.  If  your  carts  come  back  from  lire  stalion  empty,  it 
raiglit  pay  to  bring  a  light  load  of  poudrette,  but  not  if 
you  could  get  either  of  tlie  other  manures  mentioned; 
that  is,  if  plaster  (or  gypsum)  has  a  good  effect  on  your 
soil.  Make  your  own  poudrette.  See  article  on  p.  319. 

Claan-coal  fbi*  MaaaMre, — James  Fergu¬ 
son  has  at  command  a  large  lot  of  charcoal  dust,  which 
lie  would  like  to  apply  to  his  land,  if  advisable.  Char¬ 
coal  does  not  act  largely  as  a  fertilizer.  Its  cliief  value 
is  as  an  absorbent,  and  it  may  be  used  in  the  stables  if  it 
be  frequently  removed  and  mixed  in  a  muck  or  earthy 
compost.  Charcoal  first  absorbs  and  then  decomposes 
organic  gases.  When  spread  on  the  land  it  will  produce 
an  immediate  beneficial  effect.  There  is  alw  ays  more  or 
less  ashes  in  such  dust,  which  would  act  beneficially. 

ff’ea'lillaiei*  loir  ’^Vlaeat. — “  'W.  W.,”  of 
Southern  Indiana,  has  his  choice  between  poudrette, 
Peruvian  guano,  and  flour  of  unburnt  bones,  for  his  wheat 
land,  which  is  of  clayey  soil.  Poudrette  for  field  crops 
we  do  not  believe  in,  except  home-made  poudrette. 
Peruvian  guano,  if  pure,  is  very  good,  e.specially  if 
properly  mashed  and  mixed  with  3  or  4  times  its  weight 
of  dry  fine  muck  or  peat.  This  compost  may  be  much 
improved  by  .adding  twice  as  much  bone  dust,  and  as 
much  ground  plaster  (gypsum)  as  guano — say  150  lbs. 
guano,  150  lbs.  gypsum,  300  lbs.  bones.  This  mixture 
maybe  sowed  on  and  harrowed  in,  or  mixed  with  as 
much  fine  muck  as  you  please,  and  applied  evenly. 

AuiBsisal  — Cover  up  with  loamy 

soil,  or  muck,  work  them  over  a  few  months  after  the 
temperature  has  become  such  .as  will  allow  fermentation, 
and  mingle  again  more  soil  or  muck,  using  as  much 
plaster  as  you  please. 

■^Toolen  "^Vaste. — “F.  O.  ’iV.,”  of  Black 
Stone,  .Mass.,  can  have  all  the  “  picker  waste”  he  wants 
from  a  woolen  mill.  It  is  oily  and  can  not  be  wet,  it  is 
dry  and  might  be  used  as  bedding  for  horses,  but  he  has 
tried  it  and  “it  spoils  the  manure”  (1)  “Left  in  a  pile 
through  the  summer,  it  heats  so  that  one  can  not  hold  his 
hand  in  it.”  We  .advise  F.  O.  W.  and  anybody  else  who 
is  troubled  with  too  stroyig-  manure  to  treat  it  exactly  as 
they  would  too  strong  tea  or  coffee — namely,  dilute  it  to 
suit  his  taste.  Y'ou  add  water  to  strong  tea  :  add  soil  or 
swamp  muck,  or  straw  to  the  waste,  and  make  it  just  the 
strength  you  want,  first  heaping  it  until  it  begins  to  heat. 

TSsc  Fesace  AsiSsancc. — The  Legislature 
of  New  York  overhauled  and  amended  extensively  the 
fence  law  of  the  State.  The  more  laws  and  amendments 
we  have,  the  worse  off  wo  are  and  the  farther  from  equal 
justice,  until  “the  People  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  ”  that  all 
owners  of  cattle  of  all  kinds  shall  be  responsible  for 
them,  and  all  the  damage  they  do  ;  and  in  case  they  do 
trespass,  wandering  from  the  high  way  or  from  their 
owner’s  land,  or  elsewhere  upon  the  premises  of  other 
proprietors,  it  shall  be  regarded  as  a  misdemeanor  of  the 
owner,  for  which  fines  and  punisiiments  shall  be  awarded. 

Mow  to  get  'Fimotlay  — “C. 

F.  S.,”  writes  :  “  I  have  an  8-acre  lot,  once  seeded  with 
timothy,  which  has  now  runout,  and  grows  nothing  but 
a  wild  grass,  having  its  rough  prickly  seed  growing  on 
the  blades  and  not  at  the  to;)  of  a  stem.  IIow  shall  I  kill 
tills  gr.ass?  Tile  meadow  is  overflowed  several  times  a 
year,  and  is  nearly  flat.”  There  are  10,000  farmers  who 
have  each  just  about  such  a  piece  of  ground.  It  needs 
draining,  and  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  begin  when  the  land 
is  dry,  and  dig  narrow  straight  ditches  30  feet  apai't.  and 
3  feet  deep,  usually  uniting  in  a  main  ditch  or  two  dug  so 
as  to  get  the  best  fall  possible.  The  ditolies  should  be 
as  nearly  level  as  possible  and  still  have  a  distinct  fall. 
Small  drain  tile  should  be  lairl  in  the  ditches  ;  and  4-inch 
tiles  would  generally  be  large  enough  for  the  main  drains. 
After  the  draining  is  done,  plow  in  the  spring,  raise  a  crop 
of  corn,  and  follow  with  spring  grain,  seeding  to  Timo¬ 
thy.  'VVe  suggest  summer  crops  and  spring  plowing,  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  overflowing  would  interfere  with  other 
practice.  This  meadow  offers  an  excellent  chance  lo 
irrigate  after  the  plan  suggested  in  August  1564,  page  236. 

I®isacliinar  CJreijpcs. — C.  Thurston,  Brad¬ 
ford  Co.,  Pa.,  oPjects  to  our  directions  to  stop  bearing 
canes  at  3  or  4  leaves  from  the  last  bunch,  as  “  agin 


natur,”  and  suggests  that  “thorough  trimming  in  tlie 
fall,  with  judicious  pinching  off,  \s  according  to  my  ex¬ 
perience  the  best  course.”  Now  friend  T.,  we  should 
like  to  ask  if  thorough  trimming  is  not  “.agin  natur?’’  As  to 
“judicious  pinching,”  we  directed  just  (hat  same,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  vine  had  been  properly  trained  at  the 
start.  Rambling  vines  in  rich  garden  soil,  will  have 
pretty  much  their  own  way,  whatever  you  do  with  them. 

WBaat  is  it  «ji  tlae  l®car  Ta’ce? — C. 
C.  Phillips,  Cumberland  Co..  Pa.,  says  :  “  My  dwarf  pear 
trees  have  almost  been  stripped  of  Iheir  leaves  by  a 
slimy,  sticky,  snail-like  worm.  What  is  it?”  We  try  to 
anticipate  such  common  troubles  as  this  in  our  “  Hints 
about  work.”  Under  the  head  of  Fruit  Garden,  in  June, 
it  is  said;  “  The  disagreeable  slimy  slug  which  appears 
on  pear  and  other  trees  is  killed  by  a  dusting  of  air  slaked 
lime.”  We  would  not  seem  to  lake  our  friend  to  (ask  for 
not  reading  each  paper  from  the  heading  to  the  last  ad¬ 
vertisement,  but  use  his  query  ns  a  sample  of  many  for 
which  we  have  already  provided  in  our  Hints  about 
Work.  That  portion  of  the  paper  is  made  up  with  ,a 
great  deal  of  care,  and  though  many  things  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  repeated  from  year  to  year,  it  is  always  re-written 
and  many  new  suggestions  from  letters,  ete.,  worked  in. 

for  a.  Naisae. — “  P.,”  Franklin,  N.  Y. 
Those  in  the  green  paper  are  apparently  the  White  Run¬ 
ner,  and  the  others  are  Lima. 

^SraftiEag'  TSioa*sa  — “  G.  B. 

S.”  By  “Thorn  Apples,”  we  suppose  you  mean  some 
species  of  Thorn,  of  which  we  have  several.  The  pear 
will  grow  when  grafled  upon  the  thorn,  but  the  trees 
thus  produced  are  usually  short  lived,  and  inferior  to 
those  grafled  upon  quince. 

»3a  Cliera-y 'Frees. — “Mrs.  L.  C.,” 
w  rites  to  know  why  flies  gather  on  her  cherry  trees,  and 
she  notices  that  the  leaves  are  covered  with  what  she 
takes  to  be  their  eggs.  The  supposed  eggs  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  aphides,  or  plant  lice,  which  are  very  common  on 
cherry  trees.  These  lice  exude  a  sweetish  liquid,  or 
lioney  dew,  which  atlr.acts  flies  and  other  insects  in 
great  numbers.  Tobacco  water  wilt  kill  the  lice,  but  its 
application  is  not  very  practicable  upon  the  large  scale. 

XSataaa'ks  t«>  WEtoaaa  tfEa«y  saa'e  S&iac.— 
A  delegation  of  the  American  Institute  Farmers’  Club, 
visited  Ilammonton,  N.  J.,  in  strawberry  time,  and  were 
splendidly  entertained  by  the  people  of  that  enterprising 
place.  For  some  reason  not  clear  to  us,  it  was  supposed 
that  we  should  be  there,  and  at  the  festival  a  fine  bouquet 
upon  the  table  w.as  dedicated  “  To  the  Editor  of  the 
Agriculturist."  We  are  sorry  that  we  did  not  get  the 
bouquet,  but  are  glad  we  didn't  go,  as  we  should  have 
been  obliged  to  make  a  speech,  v\  hich  is  the  horror  of 
our  life.  Still,  the  lady  or  ladies  who  were  so  thoughtful 
will  accept  our  thanks  for  the  compliment. 

MegeiiO'j’saaiosi  of  8i5'faw'II)es’a"ac‘is. — 
M.  Korff,  asks  if  the  statement  made  in  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  1863,  to  the  effect  that  the 
use  of  side  runners  in  propagating  strawberries  causes 
the  varieties  to  degenerate,  has  any  foundation  in  fact. 
We  never  met  any  one  but  the  writer  of  the  article  al¬ 
luded  to  who  believed  in  or  practised  its  teachings.  One 
good  healthy  runner  is  as  much  a  representative  of  the 
original  plant  as  another,  no  matter  from  where  it  starts, 
and  will  perpetuate  the  variety  as  perfectly  as  will  a  bud 
taken  from  any  part  of  a  tree.  The  two  cases  are  per¬ 
fectly  parallel,  and  the  strawberry  plant  may  be  regarded 
as  a  tree  with  branches  loo  weak  to  stand  upright. 

B>4is'iviafti®sa  of  “  '^Voig'eJisa.” — W.  Pe¬ 
ters,  New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.  The  proper  word  is 
Weigela,  and  it  comes  from  the  name  of  Weigel,  a  Ger¬ 
man  botanist  of  the  last  century.  In  Latinizing  names 
of  other  languages,  they  follow  the  usual  rules  of  Latin 
pronunciation,  and  in  this  case  the  g  would  be  soft. 
The  plant  is  now  referred  to  an  older  genus,  Diervilla, 
which  is  its  proper  botanical  name,  while  Weigela  will 
serve  for  its  English  name. 

Pi'oprag'atfliag’  iEae  — L. 

Grafton,  Pulaski  Co.,  Ind.,  was  unsuccessful  in  propagat¬ 
ing  the  Lawton  or  New  Rochelle  blackberry.  Many 
who  have  it  in  their  lands  would  be  glad  to  kr.ow  what 
he  did  to  kill  it.  We  do  nol  know  how  it  is  in  Indiana, 
but  here  the  smallest  root  will  make  a  plant.  It  is  too  lale 
for  peanuts — sweet  potatoes  will  be  noticed  in  season. 

“■  Cwoliileaa  A.  Mitchell,  Ma¬ 

coupin  Co.,  Ill.,  .sends  us  specimens  of  a  currant  of  a 
bright  yellow  color.  He  considers  the  fruit  as  excel¬ 
lent  for  tarts.  It  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Currant,  and  is  known  but  not  valued  wiih  us. 


Asa^'Ee  ’5A<>j*3Biisi, — J.  H.  Luttentou,  Orleans 
Co.,  N.  Y,  You  will  find  a  brief  account  of  the  hfstory 
of  the  angle  worm,  with  an  engraving  of  its  eggs,  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  January,  1863. 

A  Mose  ”  on  nai  Apple  'Fa-ee. — E. 
W.  Knight  gives  an  account  of  a  “white  semi-double 
rose”  found  on  .an  apple  tree,  and  asks  if  we  have 
“previous  to  this,  knowledge  of  a  double  rose  blossoming 
on  the  apple  ?’’  No— but  we  have  several  times  seen  very 
handsome  double  apple-blossoms,  which  look  remarkably 
like  small  double  roses.  They  usually  appear  after  the 
general  blossoming  is  over. 

'fi'iaovn  Seed.s,— “  N.  W.  W.,”  Peacedale,  R. 
I.,  says  that  the  seeds  of  one  of  our  wild  thorns  will 
come  up  the  first  year,  even  after  being  kept  dry  all 
winter.  Will  he  oblige  us  with  a  leaf  or  two,  th.at  we 
may  know  the  species. 

®i!at=4looi-  ■%VEaitc»wa,sla— A  ®«loi*e4l 
Wasii.— Having  recently  erected  1500  feet  of  rough 
picket  fence,  we  adopted  the  following  wash,  which 
seems  to  stick  well,  and  appears  very  well.  About  a 
peck  of  lime  at  a  time  was  put  in  a  tub,  and  over  this 
was  poured  two  pailfuis  of  water,  in  which  a  large  double 
handful  of  salt  was  previously  dissolved.  As  soon  as  the 
lime  began  to  boil  up  well,  we  added  about  %  lb.  of 
coarse  grease  from  the  fat-tryers,  and  stirred  it  in  thor¬ 
oughly  while  the  whole  was  hot.  It  was  then  used  on 
the  pickets,  rails  and  posts,  stirring  it  often,  and  diluting 
as  needed.  For  the  running  bottom  boards  we  mixed 
nearly  a  barrelful  of  white  wash,  in  quantities  of  a  peck 
at  a  time,  with  grease  and  salt,  as  above.  3;j  lbs.  of  lamp 
black  were  then  ground  or  mashed  ;  then  thoroughly 
stirred  in  3  quarts  of  sweet  milk  and  strained  into  the 
barrel  and  well  stirred — the  stirring  being  repealed  every 
time  a  pailful  was  to  be  taken  out,  and  that  in  the  pail 
frequently  stirred  while  using.  This  applied  carefully  to 
the  bottom  board,  gives  a  fine  very  dark  lead  color,  tliat 
contrasts  well  with  the  white.  Both  the  white  atnl 
colored  washes  were  applied  very  freely,  IJ.i  barrels  of 
fresh  lump  lime  being  used. — The  posts  and  rails  were 
w.ashed  before  nailing  on  the  pickets,  and  the  pickets  were 
also  washed  on  one  side,  so  that  there  is  a  coat  of  lime 
between  the  pickets  and  rails.  The  whole  job  is  satis¬ 
factory,  and  the  fence  looks  like  one  planed  and  painted. 
tVe  expect  the  lime  will  add  much  to  its  durability. 

BSeep  xt'."!;.  SSsallww  los*  lElJiSi. — 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  cream  rises  more 
freely  when  milk  is  set  in  shallow  pans  than  in  deep 
ones.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  Orange  County  butter 
makers,  at  least  in  the  factories,  use  deep  pans  or  pails, 
and  think  they  get  just  as  much  cream  and  of  better 
quality,  as  there  is  less  exposure  to  the  atmosphe;-e  and 
consequently  less  liability  to  its  crusting  over.  X.  A. 
Willard  and  others  in  Herkimer  Co.  have  made  some  ex¬ 
periments  which  seem  to  prov'o  that  there  is  no  advantage 
in  putting  the  cream  in  shallow  pans.  If  sucli  proves  to 
be  the  case,  it  will  be  a  great  saving  of  hi’oor  (in  scalding, 
etc.),  to  use  deeper  pans,  as  we  shall  need  fewer  of  them, 
and  tills  at  the  present  cost  of  pans  is  no  slight  advan¬ 
tage. — Much  must  depend  upon  the  cow,  the  season  of 
the  year,  that  is  the  temperature,  and  the  length  of  time 
the  milk  will  keep  sweet  and  in  the  best  condition  for 
cream  to  rise.  A  few  years  ago  the  subject  was  discus¬ 
sed,  and  we  know  of  numerous  experiments  which  led 
us  lo  consider  it  a  settled  fact  that  shallow  pans  gave  the 
most  cream,  and  we  have  little  anticipation  that  this 
decision  will  be  reversed. 

'S'Ibc  Gloi*y  Jiitaal  SEsssssae  ol‘ Ejag-lajacl. 
— Several  years  ago  31r.  C  Edwards  Lester  wrote  a  book 
with  the  above  title.  Since  the  war.  during  a  portion  of 
which  he  was  in  Great  Britain  and  upon  the  Continent, 
he  has  re-written  it,  or  rather  we  may  say,  put  forth 
another  work  with  the  same  title,  in  two  volumes.  Mr. 
Lester  looks  upon  England’s  power  and  England's  weak¬ 
ness  as  an  American  may  now-a-days  be  expected  to  do, 
making  few  allowances,  ;ind  applies  lo  her  the  measures 
which  she  delights  to  apply  lo  the  rest  of  the  world.  He 
has  furnished  a  book  of  many  statistic.',  and  statements 
in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  agriculture  and  of  the 
agricultural  population  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  in  his  dis¬ 
cussions  of  politics,  religion  anil  society,  of  the  condition 
of  Ireland  and  of  India,  and  of  the  aristocracy,  he  fur¬ 
nishes  a  mass  of  matter  which  will  he  read  with  great 
satisfaction  by  at  ieast  some  American  people  in  their 
present  frame  of  mind.  Mr.  Lesler  does  not  forget  the 
love  we  bear  to  England  as  the  mother  country,  and  the 
home  of  our  poets,  philosophers  and  historians,  nor  the 
warm  brotherly  :iffection  wo  entertain  for  the  working 
men  and  the  li'neral  statesmen  of  England,  and  the  Work 
is  one  which  will  exalt  the  appreciation  and  love  of  his 
own  country  in  the  heart  of  every  American.  It  is  in 
2  vols.,  small  8vo.,  304  pages  each  ;  price  in  muslin  $4. 
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'I'wo  I’eiiis  of  Clovei"  per  Acre,  (or 
rather  what  would  make  tliat  amount  after  cutting  and 
drying  for  liay,)  plowed  in  green.  Dr.  Warder  tells  us  lie 
thinks  is  fully  equal  to  10  cords  of  ordinary  barn  yard 
manure.  Manure  costs  the  farmers  in  the  yicinity  of  New 
York,  on  an  average,  delivered  on  their  farms,  fully  $6  per 
cord.  To  spread  and  plow  it  in  costs  about  the  same  as 
plowing  in  tlte  clover.  Now  the  cost  of  raising  these 
two  tons  of  clover,  allowing  $10  per  acre  for  rent  of  land, 
cannot  exceed  $20,  if  o-ver  $15  on  the  average.  It  would 
tiien  require  the  addition  of  a  little  bone  dust,  guano  or 
some  salts  to  make  it  equal  in  general  quality  to 
barnyard  manure,  wliich  would  add  to  its  cost.  Tlie 
question  now  is  wliether  it  is  not  cheaper  to  plow  in 
clover,  buckwheat,  turni|)S,  or  some  green  crop,  tlian  to 
purchase  city  stable  manure  at  a  cost  of  $6  per  cord,  de¬ 
livered  on  the  farm  ?  In  deciding  tins  matter,  it  must  be 
recollected  tliat  tlie  city  manure  is  exposed  more  or  less 
to  tlie  we.ather  when  unloaded  on  the  dock,  and  its 
wastage  and  deterioration  are  often  considerable. 

Aslacs  OBI  — F.  Rutcliff,  of  Henry 

Co.,  Ind.,  asks  :  “  Will  ashes  be  good  to  bring  up  an  old 
orcliard  ;  if  so,  wlien  and  how  sliall  I  apply  tliem  ?” 
Adding:  “  Tliere  are  plenty  at  a  saw-mill  miles  from 
our  farm.”  Tliere  is  nothing  better,  as  a  general  rule, 
for  old  orchards  than  a  liberal  dressing  of  uiileached 
wood  ashes.  It  would  be  hard  to  tell  how  much  it  would 
not  pay  to  apply  ;  a  barrel  or  two  to  each  tree,  spread  as 
far  as  the  outmost  boughs,  plowing  4  to  6  inches  deep, 
will  probably  rejuvenate  the  orchard,  provided  tliere  is 
any  soundness  left  in  the  trees.  Lime  is  nearly  as  good. 
It  should  be  spread  freshly  slaked,  after  plowing,  and 
be  harrowed  in  ;  ora  light  dressing,  say  K  of  the  whole, 
may  be  first  spread  and  plowed  in,  and  the  rest  put  on 
the  surface  after  plowing,  and  then  harrowed  in.  Calcu¬ 
late  tc  put  about  3  bushels  to  each  tree,  though  more 
would  do  no  harm  ;  make  the  application  in  the  autumn. 

Saijiie  on  Wet  a-ituitJ. — “  J.  TV.,”  New 
London,  Ct.,  has  a  piece  of  wet  land  which  lacks  only 
drainage  to  be  excellent  meadow,  fie  has  drained  as 
deep  as  he  can,  but  to  drain  the  piece,  his  neighbor  below 
must  deepen  his  drains  also— which  he  will  not  do.  Mr. 
W.  has  legal  right  to  go  on  and  deepen  his  neighbor’s 
drains,  or  to  lay  a  tight  drain  across  the  piece,  and  so 
benefit  himself  only,  but  does  not  want  to  do  it  yet.  ‘‘Will 
lime  help  the  land  ?”— We  think  it  will,  w  liere  tlie  ground 
can  be  plowed  in  time  for  corn  or  potatoes,  but  not  much 
elsewliere.  Apply  after  plowing,  and  harrow  in. 

El>ealia  to  Cssiiaada  'S'Jaistle.s.— David 
Newport,  of  Evergreen  (no  State),  “actuated  by  the  de¬ 
sire  to  do  good  and  communicate,”  says  :  “  I  would  in¬ 
form  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  that  I  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  destroying  two  considerable  patches  of  Canada 
thistles,  by  the  perseveiing  use  of  small  quantities 
of  coal  oil  applied  to  each  plant.”  —  If  Canada 
thistles  are  cut  in  the  summer,  after  they  throw  up 
their  flower  stalks  and  before  they  bloom,  perhaps 
also  at  otlier  times,  and  a  pinch  of  salt  is  dropped  into 
the  hollow  stem,  they  die.  When  they  are  cut  frequent¬ 
ly  with  a  spud  just  at  or  below  the  surface,  they  will 
rapidly  disappear.  The  application  of  coal  oil  will  kill 
any  weed,  or  any  other  plant,  it  comes  in  contact  with, 
and  may  prevent  growtli  of  any  vegetation  on  the  same 
spot  for  a  considerable  time.  So  be  careful. 

WlaiSc  Willotv  ITciiiccs.  —  The  public 
have  heard  the  growls  of  the  dissatisfied  and  humbugged 
people  through  the  press,  while  those  well  satisfied  with 
their  willow  fences,  that  is,  those  who  obtained  the 
genuine  article  and  took  good  care  of  the  fencos  as  they 
grew,  we  seldom  heai-  from.  It  is  therefore  worth  while 
to  read  such  a  letter  as  this  now  .and  then.  Levi  Smith, 
of  Story  Co.,  Iowa,  writes  to  the  American  Agriculturist 
as  follows:  “In  tlie  Juno  number  of  the  Agriculturist 
you  make  some  inquiries  about  the  white  willow.  James 
Smith  is  the  man  who  first  introduced  the  white  willow 
In  Illinois,  in  1843.  lie  theie  tested  it  successfully. 
There  is  a  fence  on  tlie  old  farm  in  Illinois  twelve  years 
old,  for  which  the  owner  refused  $S  a  rod  for  the'trim- 
miiigs  some  years  ago,  it  was  to  be  cut  high  enough  to 
leave  an  everlasiing  live  fence.  I  have  known  it  to  form 
sterns  in  one  season  ]‘i  inches  in  diameter.  Designing 
men  have  procured  such  samples,  .and  with  them  have 
canvassed  the  country  and  obtained  orders,  which  have 
often  been  filled  with  a  spurious  article  easier  to  procure. 
Our  farmors  have  been  so  shamefully  humbugged  with 
worthless  trash,  that  they  are  of  ojiinion  itiat  all  willow 
is  alike  worthless.  I  have  now  six  miles  of  it,  three  and 
four  years  old,  and  it  is  a  substantial  fence,  ready  to  turn 
and  defy  any  stock.  I  consider  It  worth  more  to-day 
than  the  land  it  enclo.se-s.  For  fuel  I  grow  five  times  the 
amount  I  can  consume.  Every  year  I  can  cut  enough 
poles  to  fence  2000  acres  of  land,  and  still  leave  me  a 
Bub.stantial  live  fence  when  they  were  cut.  You  may  say 


to  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  that  the  white  willow 
is  no  humbug,  and  if  any  of  them  will  call,  I  will  show 
them  six  miles  of  fence,  which  will  settle  the  question.” 

Piattso"  S4.b*si'»v  AsBioaBg-  Clover  iiii 
Stactviiig  is  an  English  practice.  The  straw  absorbs 
the  juices  from  the  clover,  and  arrests  all  tendency  to  in- 
jurioits  fermentation.  The  hay  is  sweeter,  and  cattle  eat 
the  straw  with  avidity.  If  you  have  a  heavy  crop  of 
clover,  that  Is  a  little  green,  put  thin  layers  of  bright  straw 
between  the  layers  of  hay,  and  there  will  be  no  danger. 

for  l>ecj>  —  “  B  &  B,” 

Adamsville.  Ohio,  ask,  “  What  is  the  best  plow  to  break 
up  the  ground  14  inches  deep,  and  throw  up  the  sub¬ 
soil  1  ”  There  are  as  many  patterns  of  the  “double  Mich¬ 
igan,”  or  “  sod  and  deep  soil”  plows,  as  of  single  plows. 
The  plowman  must  suit  himself  as  to  shape  atid  price. 
We  described  and  figured  the  operation  of  these  plows 
on  page  145,  of  the  last  volume,  (1865).  The  sod  and 
deep  soil  plow  is  like  any  other  large  strong  plow,  with 
a  small  plow,  called  the  skimmer,  Jittached  to  the  beam. 
The  beam  is  subject  to  severe straiuB and  should  be  strong 
accordingly.  Such  a  plow  will  do  the  work  required, 
burying  the  sod  either  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrows  if  the 
slice  is  thin  enough,  or  folding  it  like  a  book  and  setting 
it  edgewise,  while  the  big  plow  follows  and  covers  it  up. 

'fSie  ■^Yater  Cari’ier  Sim|5i'ove4l.— 
B.  C.  Dodge,  Washington,  D.  C.,  writes  to  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  suggesting  an  improvement  upon  the  Water  Car¬ 
rier,  described  on  page  218,  (June).  He  says  :  “Instead 
of  the  number  of  posts  and  the  wooden  track  or  rail  there 
used,  a  good  strong  telegraph  wire  may  be  substituted  to 
great  advantage.  A  strong  wire,  firmly  secured  at  each 
end  and  stretched  tight,  may  be  thus  used  for  a  distance 
of  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet,  without  any  intervening 
posts  or  supports.  If  a  longer  line  is  required  than  can 
be  thus  used,  it  may  be  made  of  any  required  length  by 
the  addition  of  an  occasional  post — care  of  course  be¬ 
ing  taken  to  so  arrange  the  arm  that  supports  the  wire, 
as  not  to  form  an  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  pul¬ 
ley,  which  is  easily  done.  A  common  iron  pulley  can 
be  used  on  the  wire.  I  have  seen  two  sucli  devices  in 
use,  one  about  100  feet,  and  the  other  nearly  ‘200  feet 
long,  at  an  angle  of  fully  forty  degrees,  without  any  sup¬ 
port  except  at  the  ends,  and  they  worked  admirably  and 
had  been  in  use  for  years.  One  is  in  Wisconsin  and  the 
other  in  Minnesota,  and  both  raise  water  from  fine 
springs  situated  in  deeji  hollows,  summer  and  winter. 

CoiiiveBaieiacc  aii«l  2*i‘a,ctical  Utility 
of  Fraane  Hives.— On  May  Sist  we  swarmed — and 
arranged  ready  for  work — 32  swarms  of  bees  in  5X 
hours,  by  simply  lifting  out  the  combs,  and  sh.aking  %  of 
the  bees  together  witit  the  queen  into  a  new  hive.  While 
under  the  practice  of  drumming,  it  required  a  whole  day 
to  drive  even  20  swarms.  Bidwell  Bros.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

r^'e'tv  Ag’alBa. — “A  Lady  Gardener” 

writes  :  “  I  am  tempted  to  give  you  my  experience  with 
Carter’s  First  Crop.  I  sent  for  a  package  of  them  with 
other  seeds  last  spring,  had  them  planted  uhen  the 
garden  was  m;ide  (which  is  not,  in  the  north  part  of 
Worcester,  Jl.ass.,  usually  “very  early.”)  I  htid  peas  fit 
for  the  table  July  4th,  leaving  a  portion  of  the  vines  un¬ 
touched  for  seed.  The  vines  so  left  grew  about  2  feet 
high,  the  peas  ripened  and  were  planted  again  on  the 
same  ground,  and  now,  July  2Sth.  I  have  a  second  set 
of  vines  growing  for  late  ones.  Those  vines  from  which 
I  plucked  the  peas  green  are  some  of  them  still  growing, 
but  none  more  than  3  feet  high.  We  threw  out  the  Dan. 
O’Rourke  years  ago  as  poor  in  quality,  and  poor  bearers. 
There’s  a  difference  somewhere.  I  sincerely  sympathize 
with  your  venerable  correspondent  In  his  care  for  the 
green  peas,  but  still  think  that  those  I  bought  under  the 
style  of  Carter’s  First  Crop  are  a  good  pea.”  We  have 
had  other  letters  speaking  well  of  “  Carter’s  First  Crop 
Pea,”  and  doubtless  our  correspondent,  whose  letter 
was  published  last  month,  got  the  wrong  sort. 

S®l:imi!s  i^'swaicd. — “  New  Rochelle  No.  1, 
Salishuria  adiaiiti/'o/fo,  the  Japtin  Ginkgo,  and  not  rare 
in  cultivation.  No.  2,  Periploca  Grtsca,  often  called 
■Virginia  Silk,  but  not  a  native  of  this  country ,. .  J.  M. 
Wooley,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  No.  1,  liohinia  hispida. 
Rose  Acacia.  No.  2,  Cytisus  Laburnum,  the  Golden 

Chitin,  or  Laburnum.  No.  3,  Spiraea  prnnifolia _ M.  R, 

Allen,  York  Co.,  Me.  No.  I,  QHnolhcra  pumila.  Dwarf 
Eviming  Primrose.  No.  2,  Tiarella  cordifolia.  False 
iMitre-wort  —  .Miss  E.  Goss,  Wellington,  O,,  Tlinlictrum 
dioicum.  Early  .Meadow-rue.  You  were  puzzled  with 
this  because  it  is  dimeious,  anil  for  the  same  reason  R. 
G.  Fuller.  Kent,  Conn,,  could  not  make  out  ChamtElirium 

luteum,  the  Blazing  Star  _ R.  II.  McCarty,  Mottville. 

Spiraea  opulifolia.  Nine-bark,  a  shrnb  worth  cultivating 
- A.  W.  Tabbut,  Columbia  Falls,  ,Me.  No.  1,  Ledum 


/nffyofmOT,  Labrador  Tea.  ^o.  2,  Juniperus  communis, 

Common  Juniper _ C.  W.  Bemis,  Holliston,  M:iss. 

The  shrub  with  yellow  flowers  and  bladdery  pod  is  Cotu 
tea  arborescens,  Bladder->enna  ;  the  oilier  is  Amorpha 
fruticosa,  False  Indigo.  ..J.  J.  S.,  West  Point,  O.  Di¬ 
centra  spectabilis,  the  Bleeding  Heart :  the  other  a  Pha- 
eelia,  but  not  enough  of  it  to  determine  which  ...W.  S. 
Van  Doren,  Kansas.  We  cannot  undertake  to  tell 

double  roses  from  dry  specimens . “  Subscriber,” 

Baskingridge.  The  Scarlet  Lyclmis,  Lychnis  Ckalced- 

onica,  n  very  old  garden  plant _ J.  Johnson,  Camden, 

N.  J.  No.  1,  Rhexia  Virginica,  Deer-Grass.  No.  2, 

Polygala  sanguinea _ Mrs.  O.  D.  Frost,  Neosho  Co., 

Kansas.  Sabbatia  angularis,  one  of  the  species  of 
American  Centaury;  and  something  of  the  Mint  Family, 
but  no  flowers  to  determine  it  by. —  We  have  a  number  of 
other  specimens  which  will  be  determined  as  soon  as  we 
have  time. 

Sti'si'»vl»cri*ies  isi  Sowja..  —  J.  Bouland, 
Winneshiek  Co.,  Iowa,  has  tried  several  varieties,  and 
they  all  failed.  He  does  not  say  whether  they  were  cov¬ 
ered  in  winter.  Plant  in  spring  and  when  the  weather 
is  cold  enough  to  freeze  the  ground,  cover  with  straw, 
corn  stalks,  or  leaves.  Wilson’s  Albany  is  perhaps  as 
safe  as  any,  but  it  is  no  hardier  than  the  Agriculturist 
and  many  others. 

in  Sasi  Urasicisco. — Mr.  T.  Hart 
Hyatt  writes,  that  apricots  and  green  corn  appeared  in 
the  markets  of  San  Francisco  on  May  20th,  and  at  the 
date  of  his  letter,  June  29th,  ripe  fresh  figs  have  been  on 
sale  for  several  days. 

SSetttsBS?  ©sag’c  46rang’e  Mealg’cs.-  J. 
T.  .McLain,  Morrow  Co.,  0.  It  will  not  do  to  set  Osage 
Orange  plants  in  autumn.  The  yearling  plants  are  very 
tender,  and  need  to  be  taken  from  the  seed  bed  and  pro¬ 
tected  through  the  w  inter,  by  setting  them  in  boxes  of 
earth  in  the  cellar,  or  by  stacking  them  up  out  of  doors 
and  covering  sufficiently  with  earth  to  prevent  freezing. 

S®iBil£S  *8.BS4l  I®aiB8s5es. — J.  Bouland.  If 
your  pinks  are  carnations  they  should  have  been  layeied 
when  in  bloom.  If  they  are  of  the  China,  or  other  bien¬ 
nial  sorts,  you  must  rely  upon  seed.  Pansies  strike 
readily  from  cuttings  taken  early  In  the  season  from 
near  the  bottom  of  the  plant. 

Awts  iBi  tlie  <Ssii*4leii. — “H.  W.”  We 
never  had  much  success  in  fighting  ants,  but  have  not 
tried  Mr.  Rivers’  preparation,  which  is  :  boil  4  oz.  quas¬ 
sia  chips  for  10  minutes  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  add  4 
oz.  soft  soap.  This  is  poured  into  the  holes  and  sprinkled 
about  in  the  places  where  they  congregate. 

E“esic1Iics  ill  l^'ias’sarsi  Co. — We  are  glad 

to  learn  from  a  Lockport  correspondent,  that  the  promise 
of  peaches  was  never  better  than  it  is  at  present. 

E®i*esci*viiig  Celei'y  in  Cellars. — R. 

Reed,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  asks  the  best  way  to  preserve 
celery  in  cellars,  as  he  finds  his  to  rot  by  January  1st. 
The  best  way  to  preserve  celery  is  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
cellar  altogether.  Make  a  trench  in  a  dry  place,  a  foot 
wide,  and  as  deep  as  the  celery  is  tall.  Set  the  plants  up¬ 
right  in  the  trench,  packed  close  together,  and  leave  them 
until  severe  weather  comes,  when  straw  or  other  litter  is 
to  be  thrown  over,  putting  it  on  gradually  as  the  weather 
gets  colder,  until  it  amounts  to  a  foot  in  thickness. 

Tlie  ■^Yilson’.s  H3ai*Iy  siiid  S^^ifltatasi- 
ny  ISlackberi’ies.- The  experience  of  another  .<-ea- 
son  shows  the  great  superiority  of  these  v;irieties.  The 
Wilson’s  Early  is  especially  valuable  as  a  market  fruit, 
being  early  and  ripening  rapidly.  We  have  seen  fine 
specimens  from  Mr.  John  S.  Collins,  of  Moorestown,  N, 
J.,  and  shall  have  more  to  say  of  this  variety  at  anolher 
time.  Tlie  Kittatinny  has  tins  year  more  than  sustained 
the  high  praise 've  have  heretofore  given  it.  It  is  a  little 
laler  than  the  Wilson,  and  the  sweetestand  most  delicious 
fruit  of  any  variety  tliat  we  have  seen  in  cultivation. 

A.  “  Nfest  ”  isi  Yisielstiml. — The 

Vineland  people  have  discovered  that  their  Wilson’s 
Strawberry  plants  are  mostly  “bogus”— a  variety  we 
have  not  heard  of  before.  A  committee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Agricultural  Society  to  visit  the  plant.itions 
and  point  out  the  true  and  the  “bogus”  Wilson.  This 
committee  find  from  three  fourths  to  one-eighth  of  the 
plants  to  be  “  bogus.”  The  singular  thing  about  it  is  that 
the  conimiilee  con-sists  of  two  dealers,  who  have  straw¬ 
berry  plants  for  sale  and  benevolently  pull  up  “bogus 
plants,”  if  paid  for  it,  and  also  furnish  the  true  for  a  com¬ 
pensation.  This  is  as  a  corrcspomlent  states,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  this,  it  looks  like  a  rather  smart  operation. 
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Ferrets  and  Weasels  vs.  Rats  and  Gophers. 

The  cliscnssion  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
Agriculturid  about  Gophers,  called  out  a  com¬ 
munication  from  a  Western  Subscriber,  who 
says  he  has  used  the  common  ferret  with  great 
success  against  the  striped  Gopher,  and  sug¬ 
gests  its  use  in  ex¬ 
terminating  the 
common  Porrched 
Gopher.  The  idea 
is  a  very  good  one, 
and  considering 
that  the  “  com¬ 
mon  ferret”  is  one 
of  the  most  un¬ 
common  of  our 
domestic  animals, 
we  figure  and  de¬ 
scribe  it.  To  save 
correspond  e  n  c  e 
we  will  say  that  we 
know  not  where 
there  are  any  for 
sale,  but  that  if 
our  readers  want 
to  buy  them  and 
see  none  adver¬ 
tised,  they  may 
bear  it  in  mind 
when  they  next 
visit  some  large 
city,  and  then  in¬ 
quire  for  them  of 
those  people  who  import  and  sell  dogs,  sing¬ 
ing  birds,  etc.,  for  they  generally  keep  them. 

The  ferret  is  an  animal  of  the  weasel  kind, 
only  much  larger  and  stronger.  It  is  known  in 
Europe  and  America  only  in  a  state  of  domes¬ 
tication  (but  not  of  tameness),  for  its  native 
country  is  Africa,  and  unless  protected  in  winter 
in  northern  regions  it  will  perish  from  the  cold. 

This  species  so  resembles  the  European  pole¬ 
cat  or  fitch  that  it  was  regarded  by  Buffon  as  a 
variety  of  the 
same  species.  And 
it  is  said  that  the 
two  animals  breed 
freely  together ; 
so  that  the  breed¬ 
ers  of  ferrets  prac¬ 
tise  crossing  them 
to  increase  the 
size  and  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  ferrets. 

It  seems  j^robable 
that  the  color  of 
the  ferret,  Avhich 
is  commonly  a 
dingy  white  with 
pink  eyes,  is  a  re¬ 
sult  in  part  of  do¬ 
mestication,  for  its 
natural  colors  are 
light  brown, some¬ 
times  dark  brown 
or  even  black,  the 
color  being  more 
or  less  in  spots. 

The  albinos  ap¬ 
pear,  however,  to 
be  most  common,  and  their  red,  fiery  eyes  are 
most  remarkable.  The  ferret  is  about  thirteen 
or  fourteen  inches  long,  the  tail  being  about  five 
inches  more.  It  has  great  strength  .and  bold¬ 
ness,  and  when  attacking  its  prey  it  exhibits 
astonishing  ferocity  and  nervous  excitement. 

These  animals  are  bred  and  used  extensively 
all  over  Europe,  to  hunt  rabbits,  rats  and  other 


snuill  animals.  Their  natural  instincts  are  so 
strong  that  they  require  no  training,  though  of 
course  they  improve  by  practice,  which  is  called 
training ;  the  only  desirable  quality  which  they 
may  be  taught  seems  to  be  to  allow  themselves 
readily  to  be  caught.  They  are  always  muzzled 
when  let  out  or  hunted  with,  for  when  one  gets 


Fig.  1. — THE  FEURET — Putonus  furo. 

off  its  muzzle  it  is  .almost  surely  lost,  for  it  will 
catch  its  victim,  suck  its  blood,  and  then  go  to 
sleep.  From  this  sleep  or  stupor  it  will  not 
arouse  until  it  has  digested  its  repast,  and  wakes 
hungry  and  fierce  for  other  prey,  and  where  its 
game  is  plenty  nothing  more  will  be  seen  of  it ; 
but  it  will  perish  when  winter  comes  on.  Kept 
muzzled,  however,  it  will  return  after  its  hunt  to 
be  fed ;  while  the  animals  are  driven  from  their 
burrows  or  holes  into  nets  or  snares  of  some  kind. 


The  ferrets,  in  common  with  their  congeners,"^ 
the  polecat  and  the  weasels,  possesses  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  emitting  a  very  disagreeable  skunk¬ 
like  odor  when  they  are  irritated  or  attacked  by 
a  superior  animal.  This  makes  it  necessary 
therefore  to  handle  them  with  great  care. 
Their  bite  is  also  severe  and  hard  to  cure. 

The  price  asked  for  ferrets  in  this  country  is 


$10  to  $25  a  pair.  This  makes  them  rather  ex¬ 
pensive,  especially  as  they  are  not  long  lived  as 
a  general  thing,  being  peculiarly  subject  to  dis¬ 
ease.  AVe  have,  however,  several  native  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  same  family  which  may  be  obtained 
at  less  cost,  and  would  probably  do  very  good 
service,  if  domesticated  and  trained  like  ferrets. 

The  Mink  (Pic- 
torius  vison)  is 
larger  than  the  fer¬ 
ret,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  easily  tam¬ 
ed  ;  doubtless  .also 
it  would  breed  in 
c.aptivity,  and,  if 
so,  might  easily  be 
trained  to  hunt 
muzzled  and  re¬ 
turn,  or  allow  it¬ 
self  to  be  caught, 
to  get  its  food.  It 
is  of  the  same 
fierce  disposition, 
and  is  an  implaca¬ 
ble  enemy  to  the 
smaller  quadru¬ 
peds  and  birds. 

The  little  Weasel 
{Putorius  pusil- 
Itis)  is  most  com¬ 
mon,  although  the 
larger  one,  known 
as  the  JVezo  York 
Weasel  {Putorius 
Novehoracensis,  Pe  Kay),  or  Ph'mine  Weasel  (P. 
erminea,  Linn),  is  common,  and  probably  a  bet¬ 
ter  rat  catcher.  The  former  is  7  or  8  inches 
long,  with  a  tail  of  two  inches;  its  color  is  the 
same  summer  and  avinter,  namely,  chestnut 
brown  above,  and  growing .  darker  to  the  tail, 
which  is  black  .at  the  tips.  The  belly  is  yel¬ 
lowish  white,  and  white  beneath  the  throat.  It 
is  readily  reeognized  by  its  size,  and  muzzled 
would  hardly  drive  a  fierce  rat.  The  Ermine 

Weasel  is  a  much 
more  powerful 
animal,  having  a 
stouter,  thicker 
body,  larger  head, 
jaws  and  legs,  of 
very  much  the 
same  color  in  its 
summer  dress,  but 
in  its  winter  dress 
pure  white,  with 
sulphur  -  j^ellow 
flanks,and  a  black 
tipped  tail.  Its 
ferocity  is  equal 
or  superior  to  any 
of  its  congeners, 
except  the  ferret 
perhaps,  .and  it 
will  attack  with¬ 
out  hesitation  ani¬ 
mals  much  larger 
than  itself.  AVe 
have  no  doubt  it 
would  make,  with 
only  a  little  train¬ 
ing,  an  excellent 
ratter,’  and  equally  effective  destroyer  of  go¬ 
phers.  Like  the  rest  of  their  genus  they  are 
nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  prone  to  periods 
of  stupor  after  gorging  themselves.  The  en¬ 
graving  which  we  give  is  of  the  Ermine  W easel. 

The  weasels  are  Veil-known  destroyers  of 
rats  and  mice,  and  a  pair  will  soon  rid  barns 
and  granaries  of  these  vermin.  Many  a  farmer 


Fig.  2. — THE  ERMINE  WEASEL — Puiorius  crminea.  • 
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hardly  grudges  the  eggs  and  chickens  that  he 
loses  for  gratitude  for  the  great  favors  they  do 
him.  Field  mice  in  immense  numbers,  and 
also  small  birds  are  destroyed  by  them.  In 
their  hunts  they  exercise  no  little  cunning, 
which  is  very  like  reason  sometimes.  A  friend 
narrates  to  us  the  following  as  a  fact,  of  which 
he  was  cognizant.  A  pair  of  tame  weasels  were 
ke23t  at  the  house,  and  used  to  hunt  the  rats 
with  great  pertinacity.  One  rat  was  too  much 
for  tbe  weasel  in  a  fair  fight,  and  would  turn 
and  chase  it,  the  weasel  running  frequently 
through  a  certain  hole.  At  once  the  weasel 
seemed  to  be  at  work  filling  up  the  hole ;  then 
he  dug  through,  leaving  a  hole  just  big  enough 
for  himself  to  pass.  Here,  the  next  time  the 
rat  chased  the  weasel,  he  was  brought  up  all 
standing,  while  his  little  enemy,  executing  a 
rapid  flank  movement,  attacked  and  dispatched 
him  in  the  rear. 


Tim  Bunker  on  the  Cotton  Fever  and 
Emigration  Down  South. 


Mr.  Editor, — I  was  a  good  deal  taken  aback 
by  my  talk  with  John,  about  which  I  wrote 
\’ou  in  my  last.  You  see  Mrs.  Bunker  and  I 
liad  never  thought  of  any  thing  else  for  him 
than  our  own  home  in  Hookertown,  and  that 
he  would  want  to  live  and  die  in  the  house  in 
which  he  was  born.  We  had  not  considered 
what  a  change  three  years  was  to  make  in  him. 
He  went  away  a  boy,  he  came  back  a  man  with 
notions  of  his  own,  and  the  reasons  to  back 
’em.  There  was  no  disguising  the  fact  that  it 
was  something  more  than  a  boyish  freak  that 
he  had  taken,  to  carve  out  for  himself  a  new 
home  in  the  sunny  South.  I  turned  the  thing 
over  in  my  mind,  and  I  could  not  get  round 
the  argument.  I  had  had  my  chance  in  Hooker- 
town,  and  made  my  own  home  and  fortune 
without  any  boosting.  Why  shouldn’t  he  have 
his  chance  in  a  spot  of  his  own  choosing  ?  He 
has  seen  the  land  and  tried  its  climate,  and  was 
capable  of  judging  for  himself.  If  he  could 
not  stay  at  home  without  a  feeling  of  constraint, 
why  the  sooner  he  wasotf  the  better.  A  content¬ 
ed  mind  is  a  continual  feast,  and  without  that  a 
man  must  be  a  drudge  anywhere. 

So  we  give  up  arguing,  and  conclude  that 
John  had  quite  as  good  a  right  to  dispose  of 
himself  as  we  had.  If  he  felt  he  had  a  mission 
down  South  it  might  be  as  sacred  as  any  otlier, 
and  it  didn’t  become  us  to  stand  in  the  Lord’s 
way.  Perhaps  he  had  something  better  in  store 
for  John  than  Hookertown.  They  say  old  peo¬ 
ple,  and  some  that  are  not  quite  so  old,  come  to 
think  that  they  live  exactly  in  the  center  of 
creation,  and  that  there  is  no  spot  quite  equal 
to  their  town  and  their  part  of  it.  Even  Mr. 
Spooner  preached  his  new-year’s  sermon  on 
being  “  Content  with  such  things  as  you  have,” 
and  undertook  to  show  that  the  western  hem¬ 
isphere  was  the  best  part  of  the  world,  that  the 
Eorth  American  Continent  was  greatly  superior 
to  the  South,  that  the  United  States  was  the 
best  jiart  of  the  Continent,  that  Connecticut 
stood  head  and  shoulders  above  all  the  other 
States,  and  Hookertown  was  the  cream  of  the 
land  of  Steady  Habits.  I  don’t  ivant  to  stir  up 
the  jealousy  of  Boston,  or  any  other  respectable 
village,  but  I  endorse  Mr.  Spooner’s  opinion— I 
thought  all  the  while  he  was  a  preaching  that 
he  had  a  squint  toward  the  folks  who  were  so 
fast  for  going  down  South — and  he  owned  as 
much  afterwards.  But  preaching  won’t  save  a 
man  who  has  got  the  cotton  fever.  You  might 


as  well  undertake  to  preach  total  depravity  out 
of  him.  It  will  work  out. 

“  D’ye  ’sjtose,  Squire,  there’s  any  chance  to 
make  money  in  this  cotton  business  ?”  asked 
Jake  Prink  this  morning. 

“  Certainly,”  said  I.  “Growing  cotton  is  just 
like  any  other  business.  Some  men  who  have 
capital  and  skill  will  go  into  it  and  prosper,  and 
others  will  fiiil  for  the  same  reasons  that  they 
would  fail  in  any  thing.  It  does  not  require 
any  more  intelligence  to  manage  a  cotton  plan¬ 
tation  than  it  does  to  work  a  northern  farm,  and 
hardly  so  much.  It  has  always  been  done  by 
the  rudest  kind  of  labor.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  skill  acquired  in  growing  the  dozen  or 
more  crops  we  raise  here  in  Hookertown,  will 
come  to  a  good  market  In  the  South.” 

“How  much  capital  is  required  to  raise  cotton.” 

“Just  as  much  as  to  raise  corn  or  potatoes, 
and  the  more  one  has  the  better  he  can 
make  it  pay,  up  to  the  point  where  he  can  com¬ 
mand  all  the  labor  he  can  see  too.  *There  is  no 
difficulty  in  growing  cotton  in  a  small  way,  if 
you  are  where  3'on  can  use  another’s  gin  and 
press.  But  the  better  way  is  to  have  a  largo 
plantation  and  use  3mur  own  gin  and  press.” 

“  I  like  the  notion  of  using  your  own  gin, 
Squire,  for  I  don’t  think  I  should  stand  much  of 
a  chance  of  borrowing  unless  folks  down  there 
are  different  from  the  Hookertown  people.” 

■  “  Very  likel3\  But  the  gin  you  have  in  mind 
won’t  help  the  cotton  harvest  any  more  than  it 
does  the  hay.” 

“Well  I  don’t  see,”  said  Jake  despondingl3", 
“  as  there’s  going  to  be  any  chance  for  me 
down  there.  Kier  is  going,  and  pretty  much 
all  the  folks  in  the  White  Oaks,  and  I  thought 
I  might  as  weli  go  along,  but  if  it  takes  such  a 
heap  of  money  I  shall  have  to  give  it  up.” 

_  I  could  not  encourage  neighbor  Frink  to  join 
the  expedition,  for  he  and  the  class  of  men  to 
which  he  belongs  will  not  succeed  either  North 
or  South.  They  are  a  good  way  past  their 
prime,  and  their  habits  are  bad. 

But  young  men  of  good  habits  need  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  go,  even  though  they  have  small  capital. 
Skillful  labor  will  for  a  long  time  command  a 
good  jnice  there,  if  labor  is  all  that  one  has  to 
put  in  to  the  market.  The  unfriendliness  of 
the  climate  to  the  white  laborer  is  greatly  over¬ 
estimated.  This  story  has  been  industriously 
circulated  by  interested  parties,  as  an  apology 
for  slave  labor.  When  I  took  Mrs.  Bunker 
down  to  New  Orleans  seven  years  ago,  I  found 
the  most  of  the  labor  about  the  wharves  and 
cotton  presses  was  performed  by  men  of  Euro¬ 
pean  birth.  Irishmen  and  Germans  were  plenty 
as  laborers  and  mechanics,  and  they  suffered  as 
little  inconvenience  from  the  heat  as  Africans. 
When  I  w'ent  up  on  to  the  cotton  plantations,  I 
found  the  planters  emplo3ing  Irishmen  to  ditch 
and  drain  where  they  would  not  put  their  ne¬ 
groes.  I  found  Scotchmen  and  New  Englanders 
settled  there,  and  enduring  the  climate  perfect¬ 
ly  w'ell.  It  is  well  knowm  that  multitudes  of 
Germans  and  Hungarians  have  gone  into  Texas, 
still  further  South,  and  there  raise  cotton  quite 
as  safely  and  more  economicall3’^  than  it  could 
be  done  by  slave  labor.  Our  soldiers  have  stood 
the  climate  well,  and  it  is  my  private  opinion 
that  labor  in  a  cotton  field  isn’t  any  harder  or 
more  dangerous  than  fighting.  That’s  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  boys  who  have  siient  two  and  three 
3'ears  there  in  places  where  they  couldn’t  al¬ 
ways  take  care  of  themselves.  I  guess  it  will  do 
to  risk  them  w’hen  they  can  build  houses  of 
their  own,  and  have  the  comforts  of  northern 
homes  around  them.  The  fact  is,  climate  has 


the  credit  of  a  good  deal  of  mortality  that  real¬ 
ly  belongs  to  whiskey.  Of  course  in  clearing 
up  a  new  country  there  w'ill  be  exposure  tc 
malaria  and  sickness.  But  when  the  forests  are 
cleared  and  the  sw'amps  are  drained,  as  they 
will  be  by  northern  skill,  the  risk  of  health  and 
life  will  deter  no  one  from  going  South. 

Capital  will  be  the  great  want  of  the  emi¬ 
grant  to  the  South.  There  is  plenty  of  cheap 
land  to  be  bought,  and  plantations  enough  to 
be  cheaply  leased.  Money  must  be  had  for  this, 
and  for  stock  and  labor.  According  to  John’s 
figuring,  a  man  wants  forty-four  dollars  for 


every  acre  in  cotton.  If  he  was  going  in  for 
500  acres  of  cotton  the  outlay  would  be 

For  stock,  seed  and  implennents, .  .$  6,305 

Supplies  for  60  hands— say  1,200  bushels  of  corn, 

120  barrels  corn  meal,  84  barrels  pork.  15 
bushels  of  salt,  10  months  wages  at  15  dol¬ 
lars  a  month,  and  incidentals .  14,875 

For  rent  of  land  at  10  dollars  per  acre .  5.000 

$26,180 


The  stock  and  implements  would  be  worth 
three-fourths  their  first  cost  or  more  at  the  close 
of  tlie  year,  and  this  amount  may  be  dedueted 
for  the  second  year’s  operations.  Sometimes  the 
cotton  can  be  sold  by  Oct.  1st,  and  the  mone3" 
realized  go  to  pay  the  e.xpenses  of  the  year. 

The  returns  for  such  an  investment  wiil  of 
course  vary  with  the  yield  and  the  market  price. 
The  average  croji,  as  planters  estimated  it  under 
the  old  system,  was — one  bale  upon  alluvian, 
two-thirds  of  a  bale  upon  “hard  bottom  lands,” 
and  half  a  bale  upon  upland.  With  free  labor 
this  3'ield  would  probably  be  exceeded.  The 
bale  is  rated  at  400  pounds.  At  a  bale  per  acre, 
and  cotton  at  30  cents,  the  crop  on  500  acres 
would  be  worth  $60,000.  At  a  half  bale  per 
acre  it  would  be  worth  $30,000.  The  lowest  es¬ 
timate  gives  near  fifty  per  cent,  profit.  The 
highest  near  three  hundred. 

Here  is  great  temptation  for  northern  skili 
and  capital.  With  any  thing  like  a  fair  chance, 
money  must  be  made  at  it.  It  isn’t  strange  that 
the  cotton  fever  rages  and  carries  off  our  iieople. 
The  boys  have  all  started,  aud  I  suspect  the 
girls  will — be  sent  for. 

Hookertown.  )  Yours  to  command, 

Aug.  iOCh,  1866.  i  Timothv  Bunker,  Ksq. 

^  ^  - —  .  ■- 

The  Sorghum  Syrup  Crop. 


We  know  of  no  other  crop  ever  having  been 
introduced  among  agriculturists  which  grew  so 
rapidly  in  popularity  as  has  the  Sorghum.  Many 
circumstances  have  conspired  to  render  tlie  pro¬ 
duct  more  valuable  than  could  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  when  it  was  first  introduced,  and  now, 
after  10  years  experience,  we  have  seen  it  grow 
constantl3’'  in  favor  and  its  culture  so  extend, 
that  in  man3’'  districts,  in  tvidcly  different  parts 
of  the  country,  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  tlie 
staple  crops,  ranking  with  corn,  potatoes, 
wheat,  etc.,  in  importance.  The  profits  per 
acre,  at  the  present  prices  of  sugar,  are  larger 
than  those  yielded  by  any  of  the  staple  crops, 
except  perhaps  tobacco  and  hops.  We  have 
never  known  any  one  who  began  to  raise  it  and 
who  possessed  a  mill  and  evaporator,  or  could 
easily  get  his  cane  to  them,  who  gave  it  up. 

The  syrup — gained  by  simply  boiling  the  e.x- 
irressed  juice,  skimming  off  the  feculent  matters 
which  rise  as  scum  to  the  top — is  often  of  very 
good  quality;  and  under  other  circumstances  of 
soil,  manuring,  maturity  of  the  cane,  etc.,  it  is 
veiy  poor,  acid,  and  colored ;  still  the  poorest 
qualities  may  be  purified  and  refined,  so  it  all 
has  a  market  value,  especially  in  those  parts 
of  the  country  where  it  has  been  most  grown. 
The  improved  evaporating  pans,  of  which  sey- 
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eral  claim  the  favor  of  the  public,  enable  a  com¬ 
mon  hand  with  a  modicum  of  good  judgment 
to  produce  clear  well-flavored  syrups  in  most 
cases,  which  sell  as  high  as,  or  higher,  than 
good  W.  I.  molasses,  and  answer  all  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  that  is  used  in  our  kitchen  econ¬ 
omy,  The  prospects  now  are,  if  the  weather 
continues  favorable,  that  the  yield  of  syrup  this 
year  will  be  vastly  greater  than  ever  before. 

Within  a  year  or  two  the  discovery  has  been 
announced,  and  to  a  good  degree  confirmed,  that 
the  earlier  the  cane  is  cut,  the  more  sugar  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  crystallizable  form.  We  have  al¬ 
ways  held  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
sugar  separated  from  sorghum  syrup  was  such, 
that  it  was  much  better  not  to  aim  at  its  pro¬ 
duction,  but  rather  to  produce  syrup.  What  we 
have  seen,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  samples, 
was  gummy,  lacking  in  sweetness,  and  not  as 
thoroughly  crystallized  as  good  sugar  should  be. 
However,  if  it  be  a  fact  that  cane  cut  and 
worked  early  will  yield  a  paying  percentage  of 
good  sugar,  it  may  greatly  alter  both  the  pro¬ 
duct  and  the  profits.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  greeu  cane  abounds  in  feculent  matters. 

In  harvesting  the  sorghum,  it  is  primarily  ne¬ 
cessary  to  cut  it  before  hard  frosts  and  to  have 
it  housed  or  protected  from  them.  It  is  imma¬ 
terial  probably  whether  the  topping  and  strip¬ 
ping  be  done  at  once,  or  later,  and  practice  dif¬ 
fers.  The  stripping  is  conveniently  done  by 
the  hands,  which  must  be  protected  with  leath¬ 
ern  mittens,  or  what  is  better,  square  pieces 
of  kip  skin,  to  cover  the  palms,  in  which  a 
fold  may  be  sewed  for  the  thumb  to  go  in,  and 
if  necessary  a  strap  may  be  sewed  upon  the 
back  to  go  over  the  two  middle  fingers.  As  the 
cane  stands,  it  is  stripped  from  top  to  bottom  at 
one  motion,  the  leaves  being  laid  between 
the  rows.  After  this  is  done,  upon  as  much 
ground  as  it  will  take  several  hours  to  cut,  the 
stalks  are  cut  at  the  ground,  and  laid  between 
the  rows  in  gavels,  resting  upon  the  leaves  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  dirt.  The  tops,  with 
about  three  feet  of  stalk,  are  cut  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  the  gavels  of  cane  may  be  bound 
at  once.  The  bundles  should  be  of  a  size  conve¬ 
nient  to  handle,  and  bound  with  two  bands, 
which  may  be  made  of  the  leaves  if  not  too 
dry.  The  tops  are  also  bound  in  sheaves  to  be 
cured  and  fed  out  in  the  bundle  or  threshed. 
The  leaves  make  very  good  dry  fodder,  being 
considered  superior  to  corn  fodder,  of  which, 
however,  we  have  some  doubt,  for  we  value 
corn  fodder  very  highly.  These  operations  are 
laborious  and  tedious,  so  much  so  that  at  the 
West,  where  the  relative  value  of  labor  is  high, 
some  farmers  do  not  strip,  but  pass  both  stalks 
and  leaves  through  the  mill,  even  at  a  loss  of 
considerable  juice  in  the  more  bulky  bagasse. 
The  cane  is  best  when  the  bundles  are  at  once 
removed  to  the  shelter  of  a  roof  of  some  kind ; 
but  when  this  is  not  practicable  it  should  be 
piled  up  like  cord-wood,  and  covered  by  a  course 
of  boards  laid  edge  to  edge  and  battened,  or 

laid  to  break  joints  thus  — = — ,  or  in 

some  other  way,  protected  from  the  weather 
and  from  freezing.  It  may  be  worked  any 
time  before  hard  freezing  weather. 

The  time  to  cut  the  cane  is  said  to  be  when 
the  seed  begins  to  turn  brown,  that  is,  when  it 
is  in  the  milk.  At  this  time  certain  changes 
are  going  on  in  the  stalk,  which  are  not  perfect¬ 
ly  well  understood ;  this  much,  however,  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  some  cane  sugar  exists  there  together 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  grape  sugar,  that 
the  former  is  converted  into  the  latter  in  the 
process  of  ripening,  and  that  as  the  ripening  pro¬ 


gresses,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  grape 
sugar  is  converted  into  starch  and  woody  fibre. 
It  is  probable  also,  that  at  an  early  stage  much 
fruit  sugar  exists  in  the  sorghum.  This  differs 
from  grape  sugar  in  being  much  sweeter  and 
never  assuming  the  crystalline  form.  Cane 
sugar  crystallizes  very  readily,  as  we  all  know, 
for  this  is  the  common  sugar,  brown  and  white, 
which  we  use,  derived  from  the  Southern  cane, 
from  the  maple,  from  the  beet,  etc.  Grape  sugar 
is  much  less  sweet,  5  parts  sweetening  only  as 
well  as  2  parts  of  cane  sugar,  or  of  fruit  sugar, 
which  is  as  sweet  as  cane  sugar.  Honey  con¬ 
tains  both  grape  and  fruit  sugar.  That  portion 
which  solidifies  when  honey  becomes  candied, 
is  grape  sugar.  When  grape  sugar  crystallizes, 
it  usually  forms  flue  needle-like  crystals,  group¬ 
ed  in  such  close  masses  that  no  crystals  can  be 
seen.  It  attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  pasty  mass.  Most  of  the  soi’ghum  sugar 
we  have  examined  is  a  mixture  of  cane  sugar 
crystals  which  are  very  distinctly  seen,  togotlier 
with  the  gummy  mass  of  grape  sugar,  and  more 
or  less  molasses.  When  cane  sugar  is  subjected 
to  the  action  of  a  ferment  or  any  acid,  it  changes 
rapidly  into  an  uncrystallizable  sugar,  which  in 
its  acid  and  more  or  less  impure  state  we  know  as 
molassess,  and  which  is  very  similar  if  not  iden¬ 
tical  with  fruit  sugar.  The  juice  of  the  sorghum 
contains  more  or  less  acid,  a  green  substance 
which  promotes  fermentation,  also  an  albumin¬ 
ous  substance  which  is  a  very  active  ferment  in 
its  natural  state,  and  which,  on  being  changed 
by  boiling  if  any  be  left  in  the  syrup,  gives  it  a 
disagreeable  flavor. 

It  is  important  that  the  canes  be  bundled  and 
kept  so  that  they  will  not  be  bruised,  whereby 
air  would  come  in  contact  with  the  juice  and 
corrupt  it.  They  should  be  thoroughly  ground 
as  it  is  called,  that  is,  passed  between  rollers,  so 
as  to  express  all  the  juice  possible  at  one  opera¬ 
tion.  The  juice  should  be  exposed  in  the  least 
possible  degree  to  the  air,  and  if  delay  is  un¬ 
avoidable,  a  very  small  quantity  (1  or  2  pints  to 
100  gallons)  of  bi-sulphite  of  lime  should  be  ad¬ 
ded,  the  operation  of  which  is  to  arrest  any  in¬ 
cipient  fermentation.  The  juice  should  he  boil¬ 
ed  down  in  flat  pans  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent 
with  thorough  skimming.  If  it  is  very  acid,  milk 
of  lime  is  added,  using  seldom  more  than  a  pint 
to  30  gallons.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
operation,  the  syrup  should  not  boil,  for  the  albu¬ 
minous  gummy  substance  will  rise  like  cream 
upon  the  still  surface,  and  may  be  removed.  If 
the  boiling  continues  rapid,  it  will  not  rise,  but 
remain  floating  in  minute  particles  through  the 
syrup.  The  syrup  is  evaporated  until  it  has, 
on  cooling,  the  thickness  of  molasses. 

There  are  several  excellent  evaporators  of 
well-established  reputation,  with  which,  as  we 
have  said,  any  one  of  common  sense  can  make 
good  syrup,  and  if  the  juice  contains  cane  sugar, 
this  may  also  be  obtained.  To  this  end  the 
syrup  is  evaporated  considerably  more  than  the 
consistency  named,  namel}q  to  38°  or  40°  of 
Beaumes  Sacharometer,  while  25°  to  30°  is  a 
sufficient  density  for  syrup.  On  cooling  and 
stirring,  the  sugar  forms,  and  may  be  separated 
in  a  crude  state  by  draining  off  the  molasses. 

Thin  Out  and  Hoe  the  Turnips. — Suc¬ 
cess  with  any  root  crop  depends  upon  keeping 
down  the  weeds  and  keeping  the  ground  open 
and  mellow.  We  charge  our  readers  to  re¬ 
member  that  a  turnip  plant  within  two,  or 
three,  or  six  inches  of  another,  is  just  as  much 
a  weed  as  a  mullein  or  ragweed.  It  is  no  place 
for  any  plant,  where  it  will  interfere  with  the 


full  development  of  a  more  valuable  one.  Tur¬ 
nips  never  ought  to  stand  nearer  than  eight 
inches  apart,  ten  or  twelve  on  an  average  in 
field  culture  is  about  right.  Those  which  being 
crowded  ai-e  checked  in  their  growth  do  not 
yield  nearly  so  much  per  acre,  and  they  are 
stronger  in  flavor,  and  more  pithy  in  texture. 

- - - - - - 

Northern  Men  for  the  South. 


It  is  true  that  the  South  is  now  open  to 
northern  capital  and  labor,  and  that  there  are 
very  good  opportunities  offered  for  Northern 
men  with  little  capital,  to  do  very  well  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families,  in  many  parts  of  the 
Southern  States.  A  good  many  men  are  going 
thither,  who  are  steady,  industrious,  good  men ; 
some  men  who  have  been  unlucky  and  have  not 
succeeded  exactly  at  the  North,  either  from  bad 
judgment  or  sloth ;  a  few  others,  restless  spirits, 
go  because  they  think  there  is  a  chance  to  specu¬ 
late  and  get  money  by  not  working  hard  for  it. 
No  one  goes  expecting  to  take  a  similar  position 
to  that  which  he  has  at  home — he  aims  at  some¬ 
thing  better.  Our  Southern  correspondents  who 
write  us  enquiring  about  the  chances  of  getting 
Northern  men  to  come  to  take  charge  of  their 
farms  and  plantations,  and  to  do  the  labor  upon 
them — to  manage  their  dairies — and  do  all  sorts 
of  things,  seem  to  realize  only  that  Northern 
folks  are  not  afraid  to  work,  and  that  they  will 
do  any  kind  of  honorable  labor  if  they  are  well 
paid  for  it.  This  is  true,  hut  it  is  also  true 
that  intelligent  men,  such  as  they  want  and 
would  be  satisfied  with,  are  a  good  deal  more 
intelligent  and  smarter^  to  use  a  common 
expression,  than  many,  if  not  most  of  the  men 
and  women  who  want  to  hire  them.  They  may 
not  all  be  able  to  write  as  good  a  letter,  thougli 
many  of  them  will  better.  They  would  not 
appear  as  well  iu  an  evening  party,  perhaps, 
but  for  the  real  business  of  life  are  their  equals. 
These  men  and  their  families  go  South  expect¬ 
ing  to  become  land  owners,  to  take  positions  in 
society  equal  to  anybody — to  carry  their  princi¬ 
ples  with  them,  whether  they  are  Democrats, 
Eepublicaus  or  Radicals,  to  sell  their  labor,  their 
knowledge,  their  abilities  to  whoever  they  make 
agreement  with;  but  to  be  bound  to  nobody, 
except,  for  mutual  advantage,  they  be  mutually 
bound.  If  Southern  landowners  want  such 
men  they  may  advertise  for  them,  or  secure 
them  in  any  way ;  and  if  they  will  give  them  a 
fair  chance,  no  doubt  they  will  gain  the  services 
of  good  farmers,  dairy  folks,  etc.,  and  good, 
moral,  substantial,  freedom-loving  citizens. 

Some  such  chances  are  afforded.  There  are, 
besides,  fine  lands  in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Arkansas,  and  indeed  in  every  other 
Southern  State,  offered  for  sale  cheap ;  and  if 
Northern  men  would  associate  themselves  and 
purchase  farms  in  the  same  districts,  so  that  they 
would  be  a  moral  and,  if  necessary,  a  physical 
support  to  one  another,  there  appears  to  be  for 
single  men,  or  families  desirous  of  emigrating, 
no  more  favorable  prospects  anywhere  else. 

Any  class  of  men  who  are  kind  to  the  negroes, 
get  them  to  labor  for  them  freely ;  but  those 
planters  who  attempt  to  control  the  labor  of 
the  plantation  in  the  old  waj",  find  no  end  of 
difficulties.  Among  this  class  newly  arrived 
immigrants  will  and  do  find  profitable  employ¬ 
ment;  and,  as  at  the  West,  habits  of  frugality 
and  industry  will  soon  be  rewarded  by  compe¬ 
tence,  and  the  immigrant  will  surround  himself 
quicker  than  he  could  in  New  England  with 
land  and  home  of  his  own.  It  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  difference  between  these  two 
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classes  of  settlers  is,  that  the  New  England 
emigrant  leaves  a  competency,  home,  land  and 
all,  and  moves  to  do  better,  'while  the  European 
immigrant  comes  to  this  country  to  rtiake  his 
home,  and  a  home  for  his  children  after  him. 


Chicken  Medicine. 

We  continue  our  discussions  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  chicken  ailments,  because  we  hope  to 
give  our  readers  in¬ 
formation  by  which 
they  may  profit,  and 
to  receive  hints  from 
them,  and  so,  by  and 
by,  get  facts  enough 
to  enable  breeders  to 
successfully  study 
and  treat  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  poultiy. 

Parasites.  —  Lice, 
are- among  the  most 
annoying  of  the 
troubles  which  the 
poultry  raiser  meets 
witli,  and  remedies 
quite  successful  in 
one  yard  fail  alto¬ 
gether  in  another. 

The  reason  doubt¬ 
less  is  because  tliere 
are  several  kinds  of  Fig.  1. 

lice  which  occur  in 

our  poultry  yards,  and  the  remedy  entirely 
efficacious  for  one  may  not  affect  the  others. 

We  published  some  time  ago  the  statement 
of  a  coi'respondent  Avho  drove  the  lice  out  of 
his  nest  boxes  by  using  the  leaves  of  the  but¬ 
ton-ball  tree  raked  up  in  tlie  fall.  The  follow¬ 
ing  fi'om  G.  T.  II.,  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  gives 
another  similar  remedj',  and  one  Avhich  may  be 
employed  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

“For  a  number  of  3'ears  past  I  have  kept 
from  20  to  50  hens,  and  they  used  to  be  much 
troubled  with  hen  lice ;  and  though  I  kept  my 
hen  house  (as  I  thought)  pretty  Avell  AvhiteAvash- 
ed,  at  times  it  was  overrun.  I  was  told  if  I  made 
roosts  of  the  Sassafras  wood,  it  would  surely 
drive  the  lice  off.  Not  being  able  to  get  that 
kind  of  wood  for  roosts,  I  set  about  devising  a 
substitute.  One  day  I  came  across  a  large  bed 
of  common  tansy.  I  gathered  a  good  quantity, 
took  it  to  my  hen  house,  and  made  several  nice 
nests.  This  was  done  in  the  summer  of  1804. 
Last  season  I  renewed  the  tansj’-.  Wlien  the 
lice  left  I  knoAv  not,  but  this  I  do  know,  I  have 
not  seen  a  louse,  or  the  sign  of  a  hen  louse,  about 
the  premises  for  more  than  a  year,  and  I  liave 
examined  the  hens  prettj^  often  and  thoroughly.” 

In  order  that  our  readers  Avho  are  interested 
in  this  subject  may  investigate  the  parasites 
more  understandingly,  and  specify  the  kind  of 
louse  which  certain  remedies  drive  away  or  de- 
stroj^,  Ave  give  ifictures  of  four  kinds  which  are 
the  only  ones  figured,  as  found  ujAon  the  domes¬ 
tic  foAvl,  by  ]Mr.  Henry  Denny,  in  his  Avork  on 
the  lice  of  Great  Britain,  called  Monographia 
Anoplurorum  Pritanim.  We  knoAV  of  no  Eng¬ 
lish  names,  and  for  convenience  coin  some. 

The  Big-bellied  Hen-louse  (Qoniocotes  holo- 
paster),  fig.  1,  is  an  eighth  of  an  ineh  long;  its 
head,  thorax  and  legs,  are  of  a  pale  yelloAV  col¬ 
or,  Avith  pitchy  black  marginal  bands,  and  its 
very  large  abdomen  is  girtAvith  pale  ash-colored 
bands  (fascue),  bordered  Avilh  black. 

The  Big-headed  Ilen-louse  {Goniodes  dissimi- 
lis),  fig.  2,  has  a  length  of  a  little  over  one  line 
(’li2  of  an  inch.)  It  is  tawny,  smooth,  shining, 


somewhat  downy  or  hairy;  head  large,  Avith 
prominent  temporal  angles,  abdomen  large. 

The  Long-bodied  Hen-louse  tjjipeurus  mria- 
bilis),  fig.  3,  is  of  a  line  long,  of  a  dirty  Avhite 
color,  margined  with  black.  The  head  is  dome¬ 
shaped,  pale  3’'ellow,  Avith  a  black  spot  on  each 
side  behind  the  e3'es.  The  abdomen  has  an  in¬ 
terrupted  (broad  and  narrow),  dusky  band  run¬ 
ning  lengtliAvise  down  the  centre. 

The  Pale  Wandering  Hcn-louse  {Monopon 


pallid^tm),  fig.  4,  has  an  elongated  body  of  a 
pale  straAV  color,  shining  and  smooth.  The  head 
is  slightly  hollowing  on  each  side,  Avith  pitchy 
black  spots.  It  is  from  ^[2  to  ®|4  of  a  line  long, 
and  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  neglected 
henneries  upon  the  roosts,  etc.,  and  usually  first 
noticed  by  its  running  over  the  hands,  from 
AA’liich  it  is  difficult  to  brush  off  on  account  of 
the  smoothness  of  its  body,  and  the  tenacity 
Avith  which  it  clings  AA'ith  its  sharp  claAvs. 

Tlie  use  of  mercurial  preparations  is  ahvays 
dangerous,  unless  conducted  Avith  extreme  care. 
These  are  always  fatal  to  lice  of  all  sorts,  but 
can  only  be  used  upon  the  polls  and  necks  of 
adult  foAvls  (where  they  can  not  reach  Avith  their 
beak),  for,  in  draAving  the  feathers  through  their 
bills  in  pluming  themselves,  they  Avould  be 
surel3'  poisoned.  Dixon  recommends  the  use  of 
Avhite  precipitate  dusted  upon  the  heads  of 
3'oung  chickens,  three  or  four  da3"S  old.  Greas¬ 
ing  foAvls  is  a  temporary  relief,  but  it  does  not 
clear  the  lice  out  of  the  nests  or  from  the  roosts, 
and  unless  the  application  be  followed  up,  there 
is  no  security.  The  grease  is  applied  any  AAiiere ; 
but  under  the  Avings  and  AApon  the  poll  and 
breast  is  best,  for  here  the  lice  are  usually  found. 

All  other  varieties  of  poultiy,  and  Avild  birds 
besides,  have  each  their  distinct  kinds  of  lice. 

- ••  I  ^0^  I  - - 

Stone  Fences. 


The  statement  made  in  regard  to  lion.  John 
McLean’s  stone  Avails  on  page  130  (April),  has 

elicited  several 
letters  of  dissent 
from  farmers  Avho 
also  rejoice  in 
having  their  stone 
Avails  stand  Avell. 
It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Mr. 
McLean’s  Avails 
arc  built  on  ridges 
of  earth  throAvn 
up  12  to  18  inches  liigh,  the  ground  used 
for  the  ridge  being  taken  from  each  side,  and 


so,  virtuall3'',  making  the  fence  by  so  much  the 
higher.  This  plan,  on  soil  upon  AA’hich  it  Avill 
stand,  has  several  merits,  AA'hich  we  think  are 
AA'orthy  the  consideration  of  even  those  farmers 
Avho  are  so  AA'ell  pleased  Avith  their  own  plans. 
We  have  not  yet  heard  particulars  from  Mr. 
McLean,  but  taking  the  simple  statement  above, 
it  is  evident  that  the  Avails  stand.  The  reason 
is,  that  no  Avater  can  stand  near  the  Avail,  and  so 
the  heaAung  of  the  earth  by  the  frost  affects 
earth,  foundation 
and  AA'all,  all  alike. 

“R.  S.,”  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  Conn.,  Avrites, 
quoting  the  state¬ 
ment  referred  to : 
“If  3'ou  would  see 
the  best  stone  fences 
3mu  can  build  per¬ 
fectly  prostrated  in 
8  or  10  years,  build 
them  upon  a  ridge 
throAvn  up  18  inches 
high,  and  m3"  word 
for  it  3'ou  Avill  not 
be  disappointed.  If, 
on  the  other  hand 
3'ou  desire  good  and 
permanent  fences, 
“  take  six  inches 
from  the  surface  and 
Fig.  4.  plant  good  substan¬ 

tial  stones  in  at  the 
bottom;  (see  fig.  1,)  then  build  the  remaining 
part  well,  and  you  have  a  fence  that  Avill  be 
Avith  3''ou  and  in  good  shape  most  likely  during 
3'our  sojourn  here.  Thirt3"-five  years’  experience 
in  Avall-laying  confirms  me  in  this  belief.” 

“A  Subscriber,”  of  Tingsboro’,  Mass.,  details 
his  OAvn  experience  as  folloAvs : 

“  I  dig  a  ditch  (see  fig.  2,)  or  trench,  AA"liere  I 
AA’ish  the  Avail  to  stand,  as  Avide  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  my  Avail,  and  as  deep  as  the  soil  is  suita¬ 
ble  for  making  manure,  (I  think  the  soil  thus 
obtained  pays  for  the  labor  of  throAving  out) ; 

then  I  pick  up 
and  cart  to  the 
line  of  the  Avail 
all  stone  large 
enough  to  be  in 
the  Avay  of  the 
scythes  or  the 
moAving  ma¬ 
chines;  thus  Clear¬ 
y'S-  ing  my  moAving 

land,  and  furnishing  a  material  for  a  founda¬ 
tion  on  Avhich  a  AA-all,  no  matter  hoAv  heav3’',  Avill 
stand  for  3’'ears.  My  father  has  Avails  upon  his 
farm  built  twenty  3"ears  ago,  upon  the  same 
plan,  from  which  not  a  stone  has  been  throAvn 
by  the  action  of  the  frost.  The  plan  is  adopted 
by  many  farmers  in  this  vicinity,  and  Avell  liked.” 

These  plans  Avill  both  answer  well  upon  cer¬ 
tain  soils  and  situations,  but  not  upon  all.  R. 
S’s  plaii,  for  instance,  does  not  secure  a  dry 
foundation  in  clayey  ground,  and  Ave  know 
many  a  piece  of  land  on  Avhich  such  Avails 
would  surely  fail.  Nevertheless,  they  are  eco^ 
nomical,  lasting  on  soils  Avhere  Avater  Avill  not 
stand.  The  second  plan  is  better,  for  the  small 
stone  foundation  affords  drainage,  Avhich  Avould 
leave  the  Avail  dry  if  there  Avere  only  a  slight 
inclination  of  the  groimd.  There  should  be 
provision  for  taking  off  the  water  from  the  low 
parts  on  the  line  of  the  wall. 

The  plan  of  building  a  Avail  over  a  good  stone 
drain  is  approached  in  this  case,  and  where  the 
soil  is  jiot  full  of  Avater,  the  shallow  diainago 
thus  provided  for  would  ansAyer  a  good  purpose 
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as  stated  by  “  A  Subscriber.”  The  best  walls 
we  have  seeu  were  built  over  broad  and  deep 
stone  drains,  which  were  brought  to  the  surface, 
and  really  formed  the  foundation  of  the  walls. 

■  A  few  weeks  since  we  saw  a  good  wall  upon 
the  fiirni  of  a  friend  in  Hartford  County,  Ct.  It 
was  very  simply  laid  up,  the  foundation  stones 
being  the  largest  ones,  of  course,  and  being  bare¬ 
ly  bedded  in  the  soil,  but  on  a  formation  of 
ground  where  water  would  not  stand.  The  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  construction  consisted  in  “tying” 
the  wall  with  pieces  of  fence  rail,  cut  of  suitable 
width,  and  laid  up  athwart  the  wall,  with  the 
stones  as  indicated  in  fig.  3,  by  a,  a.  These  tie 
pieces  were  arranged  in  two  lines  or  rows,  about 
midway  of  the  bight  of  the  wall,  and  2i  to 
3  feet  apart  in  each  row.  This  wall  has  stood 
very  even  and  firm  for  many  years,  while  a  wall 
of  an  adjoining  proprietor,  built  of  the  same 
kind  of  stones,  and  in  the  same  way,  omitting 
the  ties,  has  been  in  spots  nearly  shaken  down 
by  the  frost,  and  stones  are  misplaced  through¬ 
out  its  whole  length. 

The  3feeded  Heform. 

,  It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  January  there  was  an  article  on  a 
“Needed  reform  and  its  profitable  practice,” 
which  described  a  way  by  which  all  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  privy  were  saved  for  manure  in  an 
entirely  inoffensive  form.  The  method  there 
suggested  of  saving  this  exceedingly  valuable 
manure  (to  mingle  it  with  well-dried  peat  or 
Swamp  muck)  is  excellent,  and  can  hardly  be 
improved,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  use  of  arti¬ 
ficially  dried  soil,  as  in  the  earth  closets  alluded 
to  in  the  last  number,  p.  286.  Yery  dry  muck 
is  probably  better  than  earth,  though  we  have 
no  experiments  showing  which  is  best,  and 
as  peat  has  a  considerable  value  for  fuel  in 
England,  soil  has  been  used,  and  its  virtues 
perhaps  unduly  exalted.  “  B.  C.  P.,”  of  Port 
Jervis,  sends  us  a  plan  of  a  drawer  for  a  privy 
which  may,  with  little  expense,  be  attached  to 
almost  any  one,  and  so  the  contents  be  easily 
removed  to  the  compost  heap,  or  where  it  can 
be  immediately  utilized.  He  writes  as  follows ; 
,  “  The  accompanying  diagram  will  explain  this, 
and  give  an  idea  of  how  the  difficulty  may  be 
overcome,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  conveni- 
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ent  situation,  as  I  have,  with  a  good  Grape  Vine 
screen ;  in  fact  it  is  ornamental  as  well  as  useful. 
The  diagram  (fig.  1)  shows  a  drawer  made 


of  inch  boards,  5  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,  and  2 
feet  deep,  of  a  shape  to  extend  under  the  seats. 
Under  the  outside  edges  are  two  hard  wood 
sticks,  with  grooved  wheels  let  in,  which  are 
nailed  to  the  drawer.  This  drawer  moves  on  a 
hard  wood  frame  10  feet  long  and  5  feet  wide, 
with  strips  of  half  round  iron  screwed  down, 
forming  a  track  for  the  wheels,  and  by  this 
means  you  are  able  to  pull  the  drawer  with 
ease  clear  of  the  building,  and  remove  its  con¬ 
tents.  The  depth  of  pit  should  be  3  feet,  and 
filled  in  ndth  gravel  to  the  required  bight  for 
the  frame.  The  building  should  stand  at  least 
the  width  of  two  bricks  above  the  ground  to 
preserve  the  sills,  and  the  foundation  should  be 
set  in  mortar  or  cement.  Cover  the  5  feet  space 
in  the  rear  with  a  trap-lid  with  rings,  or  hinges 
serewed  to  a  frame.” — With  formations  of 
ground,  as  would  admit  of  it,  this  would  be 
the  best  plan  pei’haps,  but  we  have  seen  another 
form  of  drawer  or  box  used,  which  is  preferable 
when  the  ground  has  a  slight  slope.  The  box 
(fig.  2)  is  supposed  to  be,  say  5  feet  long  and 
2’|  2  feet  higlL  It  is  made  of  inch  stuff,  and  set 
on  a  pair  of  4  inch  blocks,  or  a  single  pair  of 
wheels.  The  shape  of  the  box  is  sueh  that  it 
will  tilt  forward  unless  braeed  up  as  shown  in 
the  engraving,  or  at  least  may  easily  be  tilted 
forward.  This  enables  a  man  to  shovel  over 
the  contents  and  add  fresh  muck  or  soil.  When 
full,  two  men  will  move  it  anywhere  on  hard 
ground,  or  it  may 
be  pulled  out 
and  the  contents 
shoveled  into  a 
cart  or  upon  the 
compost  heap. 

In  these  cholera 
times  when  peo¬ 
ple’s  minds  are 
dwelling  so  much 

upon  sanitary  measures,  there  is  hardly  a  more 
important  subject  than  clean,  neat,  odorless 
privies,  that  can  receive  our  attention. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  farmers  to  attempt 
to  dry  and  work  over  the  muck  or  soil  several 
times,  though,  should  they  do  so,  the  compost, 
“poudrette,”  or  whatever  it  may  be  called, 
would  be  so  much  the  stronger.  Yet  tlie 
manure  made  by  once  using  the  muck  is  strong 
enough  for  most  purposes — fully  as  strong  as 
good  barnyard  manure,  and  the  working  it  over 
would  involve  to  most  farmers  as  much  or 
more  labor,  as  obtaining  an  equal  quantity  of 
fresh  material,  muck  or  soil,  of  proper  dryness. 


Yet  Another  Bag-Holder. 


Yes — Another  Bag-holder — the  simplest  yet, 
and  one  of  the  very  best  as  well  as  most  easily 
obtained.  Many  a  man  wcukl  rather  go  half  a 
dozen  miles,  and  then  buy  what  he  can  make 
himself  perfectly  well  in  half  the  time,  just  be¬ 
cause  he  never  can  make  any  thing  to  suit  him. 
So  as  most  of  the  bag-holders  we  have  described 
require  a  little  ingenuity  to  make  them,  no 
doubt  many  go  without  the  convenience.  Here, 
however,  is  one  ready  made,  a  barrel  with  both 
heads  out,  and  a  few  nails  driven  in  between 
the  staves  and  hoops  at  one  end.  The  sketch  is 
sent  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculturist  readers  by 
“Michigander,”  of  Hastings,  Mich.,  and  as  we 
have  tried  it  and  found  it  to  answer,  we  present 
it  to  our  readers.  A  common  grain  bag  in 
most  parts  of  the  country  is  longer  than  a  bar¬ 
rel,  and  may  be  hung  over  four  nails  in  the  top 
of  a  barrel,  and  still  be  slack,  touching  the 
ground.  The  bag  is  spread  and  hung  over  the 
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nails  as  shown.  The  measure  may  be  rested  up¬ 
on  the  chine  of  the  barrel,  if  desirable,  and  when 
the  bag  is  full,  the  barrel  may  be  lifted  off. 

■  m  i  I  Ml 

Cov/s  for  Milk  and  Butter. 


That  the  milking  qualities  of  cows  are  hered¬ 
itary  no  one  will  deny.  They  come  from  both 
sire  and  dam,  and  it  is  claimed,  not  without 
some  foundation,  that  heifers  take  after  their 
sires’  dam  in  regard  to  milking  qualities  oftener 
than  after  their  own  dams.  This  may  be  true 
in  some  cages,  but  not  in  all,  and  especially  not 
in  crossing  bulls  of  pure  breeds  on  common 
milking  slock.  We  often  have  letters  like  this : 

“  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  give  me  some 
information  about  cows  lor  milk  and  butter 
purposes.  I  want  to  breed  especially  for  milk 
and  butter  for  family  use,  and  want  nice  cows, 
with  a  good  supply  of  good  rich  milk  and  but¬ 
ter.  I  want  to  establish  a  herd  of  this  sort  for 
home  use,  and  to  supply  the  country  demand. 
What  breed  shall  I  select  from  ?” — Buy  the  best 
common  cows  you  can,  which  are  good  rich 
milkers.  Use  upon  them  a  pure  blooded  bull. 
If  you  use  an  Alderney  bull  you  are  very  sure 
x)f  rich  milk,  but  small  size  in  the  progeny.  If 
you  use  a  Dutch  bull,  you  will  get  large 
frame  and  probably  much  milk  of  medium  qual¬ 
ity.  The  Ayrshire  c:ws  will  give  a  medium 
quantity  of  milk  of  fair  richness,  while  the 
Short-horn  cross  will  be  likely  to  produce  stock 
giving  a  good  quantity  of  milk,  the  quality 
variable.  The  tendency  to  give  much  milk 
is  increased  in  heifers  by  letting  them  have 
calves  very  young,  milking  three  times  a  day, 
and  giving  succulent,  rich,  milk-producing  feed. 

- - .11  I  — »-«»■ 

The  Mississippi  Levees. 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware,  that  during 
periods  of  high  water  in  the  Mississippi,  a  lai-ge 
part  of  Louisiana  was  once  entirely  submerged, 
especially  that  portion  lying  south  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Red  River.  The  channel  was  incapable 
of  carrying  the  water,  and  so  it  overflowed, 
making  other  channels  to  the  Gulf,  and  del¬ 
uging  the  adjacent  country.  The  Atchafalaya 
and  Plaqueminc  are  the  principal  of  these  chan¬ 
nels,  and  these  have  been  throughout  their  whole 
extent,  nearly,  carefully  embanked.  When  the 
river  bursts  through  the  embankments,  the  break 
is  called  a  “  crevasse.”  Through  these  torrents 
flow,  doing  unspeakable  damage,  tearing  up  the 
land  and  depositing  earth  and  sand  in  bars  here 
and  there.  Where  the  water  remains  with  little 
motion,  deposits  of  rich  soil  are  made.  Enough 
sediment  is  brought  down  the  Mississippi  River 
every  year  to  cover  125  square  miles,  1  foot 
thick  with  solid  soil.  Tlie  entire  area  of  the 
Delta  of  the  Mississippi  is  about  14,000  square 
miles.  As  the  population  increased,  planters, 
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who  at  first  occupied  the  higher  ground,  began 
to  secure  themselves  against  the  overflows  by- 
low  embankments,  raised  just  high  enough  to 
turn  the  water  off  from  their  own  property. 
As  the  number  of  these  “  levees  ”  increased,  of 
course  the  river  rose  higher  and  higher  in  its 
bed,  and  so  the  levees  had  to  be  raised  and 
made  stronger,  until  finally  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  governments  of  the  parishes  and  of  the 
State  took  hold  and  regulated  the  matter. 

'^he  U.  S.  Government  had  an  elaborate  sur¬ 
vey  made  of  this  whole  country,  by  which  a 
vast  amount  of  information  was  gathered,  and 
the  foundation  laid  for  proceeding  understand- 
ingly  with  one  of  the  most  important  agricul¬ 
tural  public  works  which  any  government  ever 
undertook.  Congress  has  recently  refused  to 
pass  a  bill  to  reconstruct  the  levees  which  have 
broken  down  more  or  less  in  consequence  of  the 
war.  This  is  well  perhaps,  for  the  subject  had 
hardly  been  sufficiently  considered  either  by 
the  Congress  or  by  the  people.  Millions  of 
acres  of  the  very  best  farming  lands  in  the 
world  are  rendered  entirely  unproductive  by 
the  danger  or  by  the  reality  of  overflow.  Tlie 
lands  might  properly  be  assessed  to  pay  for  the 
works  and  their  maintenance.  Levees  alone 
are  not  what  is  wanted,  but  a  system  of  canals 
by  which  the  surplus  water  may  safely  be  drawn 
off  and  conducted  into  the  Gulf,  should  form  an 
important  feature.  With  proper  engineering, 
the  overflowed  lands  of  the  Southern  Mississip¬ 
pi  would  become  the  very  garden  of  the  world. 
Corn  and  sugar  cane,  are  the  staple  crops.  Figs, 
oranges,  pecan  nuts,  etc.,  for  which  the  markets 
of  the  world  are  open,  grow  almost  wild — 
while  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  peanuts,  melons, 
and  almost  all  sorts  of  garden  vegetables  are 
produced  with  a  luxuriance,  which  a -Northern 
man  -vvill  only  believe  when  he  sees.  Is  not 
the  redemption  of  these  lands  a  work  for 
the  Government?  The  poor,  bankrupt  rebel 
States  can  not  think  of  appropriating  the  money 
to  it,  while  private  enterprise  can  only  work  on 
the  old  plan  and  strengthen  its  own  levees. 

-  I  ^  N  Ilia  ^  gwiii  I  at 

Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.— No.  33. 


Last  year  we  raised  a  nice  lot  of  yellow  Dan¬ 
vers  onions,  and  sold  them  to  a  man  to  take  to 
Canada.  We  took  them  to  the  steamboat  land¬ 
ing  and  got  there  just  as  the  vessel  was  seized 
for  smuggling  whiskey.  Of  course,  I  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  that  part  of  the  business !  But  I 
had  to  bring  the  onions  home— a  hundred  bush¬ 
els  or  more,  and  before  the  men  got  back  it 
rained  heavily  and  wet  the  onions.  I  had  no 
convenient  place  to  store  them,  and  the  only 
thing  I  could  do  was  to  set  them,  out  fm'  seed. 

I  had  no  experience  in  raising  onion  seed,  and 
determined  to  do  the  work  as  expeditiously  as 
possible.  I  marked  out  the  land  with  a  corn 
marker,  then  ran  a  plow  along  the  marks,  turn¬ 
ing  up  a  shallow  furrow,  and  then  set  the 
onions  six  or  eight  inches  apart,  and  covered 
them  with  a  plow.  The  work  was  soon  done, 
and  I  concluded  that  if  the  onions  failed  the 
loss  would  not  be  very  great.  This  spring  I 
ought  to  have  gone  over  them  and  removed  the 
earth  just  as  the  onions  were  starting,  but  as  it 
was  merely  an  experiment  I  did  not  feel  willing 
to  incur  the  expense.  Well,  many  of  the  onions 
died,  and  I  have  rather  a  spotty  piece  of  seed. 
But  I  planted  beans  in  the  vacant  places,  and 
on  the  whole  shall  probably  get  pay  for  the 
labor.  The  land  was  in  prime  condition,  and 
the  onions  being  thin,  the  heads  are  very  large, 
and  I  think  we  shall  have  some  splendid  seed. 


One  of  our  largest  seed-growers  was  here  a 
few  days  ago,  and  thought  “  I  should  not  grow 
any  moi’e  onion  seed.”  I  told  him  that  he  was 
greatly  mistaken.  The  fact  that  I  had  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  very  well  iu  the  first  attempt,  was  pre¬ 
cisely  the  reason  why  I  should  not  abandon  it. 
I  have  read  an  anecdote  somewhere  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Wesleys.  She  did  not  teach 
them  their  letters  until  they  were  five  years  old, 
and  all  of  them  but  John  learned  the  alphabet 
in  a  single  day.  But  John  was  stupid.  He 
could  not  remember  his  letters.  It  seemed  as 
though  he  was  destined  tb  be  the  dullard  of 
the  family.  At  length  the  discouraged  mother 
told  her  husband  that  she  would  have  to  give  up 
John.  She  had  tried  and  tried  to  teach  him  his 
letters,  but  he  could  not  learn.  It  was  no  use 
trying  any  more.  “  But,  my  dear,”  he  said,  “if 
you  give  it  up  now,  you  will  lose  all  you  have 
done.''  She  tried  again,  and  that  time  John  suc¬ 
ceeded  and  gave  his  mother  no  further  trouble. 

One  of  my  neighbors  took  a  lot  of  cattle  to 
New  York,  and  the  market  happening  to  be  a 
declining  one,  he  lost  a  thousand  dollars  by  the 
transaction.  “But,”  said  he,  “I  told  those  fel¬ 
lows  down  there  that  I  had  merely  lent  them  a 
thousand  dollars  and  that  they  would  have  to 
pay  it  back  with  compound  interest.”  He  be¬ 
lieved  in  “  looking  for  money  where  he  had  lost 
it.”  I  don’t  know  whether  he  has  succeeded  or 
not.  “  Sam  has  been  sick  ”  a  good  many  mar¬ 
ket  days  since  then,  and  possibly  the  money  is 
still  at  interest.  But  the  principle  is  a  correct 
one.  If  you  fail,  try  again. 

“  Not  raise  any  more  onion  seed.”  I  should 
feel  ashamed  of  myself.  That  man  will  make  a 
poor  farmer  who  abandons  a  crop  on  account 
of  a  single  failure.  One  failure  at  the  outset 
will  teach  him  more  than  a  dozen  successes, 

“  But,”  said  my  visitor,  “  I  should  think  you 
would  not  like  to  have  a  poor  crop  close  by  the 
road,  where  everybody  could  see  it — and  you, 
an  agricultural  editor!” 

“As  an  agricultural  editor, judge  me  by  what 
I  write. — As  a  farmer,  by  what  I  practice. 
Don’t  mix  things  up.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  write 
better  for  being  a  flirmer,  but  I  don’t  see  how  I 
should  farm  better  for  being  an  editor.” 

“Those  who  preach,  should  practice.  You 
give  advice  to  others ;  ought  you  not  to  follow  it  ?” 

“  I  do  not  ‘  give  advice.’  I  state  what  I  think 
the  best  methods,  and  if  they  are  the  best,  and 
others  act  upon  them,  I  do  no  harm.  If  I  do  not 
adopt  them  myself,  it  is  my  own  loss— not  theirs.” 

This  seemed  to  him  an  entirely  new  view  of 
the  matter.  Of  course,  I  do  the  best  I  can. 
But  where  is  the  farmer  that  is  always  able  to 
do  just  what  he  thinks  ought  to  be  done — and 
at  just  the  right  time? 

Yesterday  I  was  drawing  in  wheat.  We  had 
had  several  heavy  showers,  but  the  wheat  was 
finally  dry,  except  at  the  bottom  where  it  stood 
on  the  damp  soil.  About  nine  o’clock,  after  the 
dew  was  off,  I  set  the  men  to  pull  over  the 
shocks  so  that  the  butts  would  be  exposed  to 
the  sun.  The  day  was  perfect,  and  we  pulled 
over  the  whole  field  of  fourteen  acres.  By 
eleven  o’clock  the  wheat  was  in  prime  order,  and 
we  commenced  drawing  in  with  three  wagons. 
We  got  in  five  loads,  the  men  worked  with  a 
will,  and  in  five  or  six  hours  the  whole  would 
have  been  in  the  stack.  “  But  see  that  dark 
cloud !  Is  it  possible  we  can  have  rain  on  such 
a  clay  as  this  ?  ”  The  Deacon  was  appealed  to, 
but  thought  it  would  not  rain.  The  barometer 
fell  a  little,  and  presently  a  clap  of  thunder  was 
heard  in  the  distance.  But  the  cloud  is  passing 


off  to  the  North  and  we  shall  escape.  Shall 
we  ?  The  cloud  took  a  short  tack,  and  in  less 
than  three  minutes  it  poured  such  a  flood  of 
rain  upon  us  that  it  was  only  by  quick  work 
that  we  could  throw  straw  enough  on  the  stack 
to  keep  it  from  being  soaked  to  the  bottom. 

Of  course,  my  critical  neighbors  say  I  was 
foolish  to  pull  over  all  the  shocks  and  get  caught 
in  a  shower.  Perhaps  I  was,  hut  I  would  rather 
have  grain  spoil  in  the  field  than  in  the  barn, 
and  had  the  shower  held  off  four  or  five 
hours  I  should  have  hit  it — as  it  was,  I  missed  it. 

But  no  matter,  I  was  more  fortunate  with  my 
clover.  I  got  in  thirty-three  acres  without  a 
shower— or  at  least  without  one  that  did  any 
harm.  And  what  is  better  the  clover  was  heavy, 
and  I  have  three  noble  stacks  that  ought  to  fat¬ 
ten  a  good  many  sheep  next  winter.  It  looks 
now,  too,  as  though  I  should  have  a  good  crop 
of  clover  seed.  The  rain  which  has  interfered 
with  the  grain  harvest  helps  the  second  growth 
of  clover.  The  potatoes,  too,  grow  like  weeds.  ’ 

The  Deacon  says  I  hit  it  with  my  potatoes. 
I  plowed  the  land  in  the  fall  and  spread  some 
well-rotted  manure  on  the  surface  early  in  the 
spring,  and  cultivated  and  harrowed  it  in,  and 
then  planted  the  potatoes  without  plowing.  A 
finer  growth  of  vines  I  never  saw— and  while 
you  sometimes  get  vines  without  tubers,  you 
never  get  a  big  crop  of  potatoes  without  a  good 
growth  of  vines.  They  should  be  thick  and 
strong,  not  long  and  spindling.  Some  of  them 
may  be  a  little  too  rank,  but  we  shall  see. 

There  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to  know: 
When  you  let  clover  go  to  seed,  does  it  weaken 
the  plant  so  much  that  j’-ou  cannot  look  for  a 
good  crop  the  next  season  ?  I  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience,  and  do  not  recollect  seeing  the  matter 
alluded  to  in  any  of  the  agricultural  books  or 
papers.  But  from  what  I  know  of  the  habits 
of  the  plant,  I  should  think,  that  after  it  has 
once  perfected  its  seed,  it  would  make  only  a 
feeble  growth  the  next  season.  Ordinarily,  timo¬ 
thy  is  sown  with  the  clover,  and  the  year  after 
the  clover  seed  is  grown,  the  next  crop  is  prin¬ 
cipally  timothy  with  only  a  little  clover.  But 
in  my  case  I  sowed  nothing  but  clover,  and  if 
this  fails  I  have  nothing  to  occupy  the  ground. 
If  it  does  fail,  I  suppose  the  fact  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  early  enough  in  the  spring  to  allow  the 
field  to  be  plowed  up  and  planted  to  corn. 

I  am  not  sure  if  this  would  not  be  a  good 
system  of  rotation.  We  might  need  more  ma¬ 
nure  than  most  of  us  can  command  to  carry  it 
out  to  the  best  advantage  at  first.  But  when 
the  land  was  once  in  good  heart,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  keep  it  up.  We  should  have,  say 
wheat  seeded  with  clover ;  the  clover  mown  for 
hay  the  next  season,  and  for  seed  in  the  fall. 
Then,  if  you  can  spare  it,  top-dress  with  ma¬ 
nure.  This  would  probably  give  a  good  growth 
of  clover  that  could  be  turned  under  imme¬ 
diately  before  planting.  I  would  plow  it  well 
and  harrow  thoroughly,  and  then  drill  in  the 
corn  every  clay  as  fast  as  the  ground  could  be 
got  ready.  This  cannot  be  done  if  the  corn  is 
planted  in  hills.  You  must  wait  until  the  whole 
field  is  finished  before  you  can  plant  a  kernel. 
The  plowing  need  not  be  done  until  the  weather 
is  right  for  planting.  The  ground  would  be 
warm,  and  a  clover  sod  of  tliis  kind  might 
easily  be  made  as  mellow  as  a  garden.  The 
corn  would  be  soon  up,  and  the  cultivator 
could  be  run  through  the  rows  as  soon  as  you 
could  see  the  corn.  Y ou  can  drill  in  com  with  a 
machine  that  takes  two  rows  at  once,  much 
straighter  than  it  can  be  planted  by  hand,  or  at 
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least  straighter  than  it  usually  planted.  On 
such  a  clover  sod,  nearly  all  the  hoeing  can 
be  done -with  the  cultivator.  The  clover  will 
decay  and  furnish  food  for  the  corn,  and  if 
thoroughly  cultivated,  a  noble  crop  will  be 
obtained.  After  the  corn  is  off,  plow  the  land 
in  the  fall,  and  the  next  spring  run  a  three  horse 
cultivator  through  it  once  or  twice,  harrow  and 
drill  in  barley.  Follow  with  wheat  in  the  fall, 
and  seed  down  with  clover  again  in  the  spring. 

If  we  are  ever  able  to  get  Peruvian  guano,  or 
some  other  equally  good  artificial  manure,  at  a 
reasonable  price,  it  would  pay  to  give  the  wheat 
a  dressing  of  two  or  three  hundred  lbs.  per  acre 
in  the  fall.  It  would  help  the  wheat  a  good 
deal,  and  would  greatly  increase  the  growth  of 
the  clover.  The  barley,  too,  would  be  much 
benefitted,  especially  if  sown  early,  by  a  similar 
dressing  of  guano  or  other  good  fertilizer. 

As  soon  as  we  were  able  to  afford  it,  I  w'ould 
top-dress  the  young  clover  in  the  fall,  after  the 
wheat  w'as  off,  with  some  rvell-rotted  manure. 
This  would  give  a  heavy  growth  of  clover  for 
hay  early  in  the  season,  and  in  addition  to  this 
it  will  insure  a  good  crop  of  clover  seed. 

“You  have  no  timotli}".”  No.  We  cannot 
afford  to  raise  it  on  the  upland  portions  of  the 
fann.  It  impoverishes  the  soil  as  much  as  a 
crop  of  wheat.  Raise  it  on  permanent  mead¬ 
ows  on  the  low  land.  Such  land,  if  drained, 
will  give  great  crops  of  hay,  and  this  fed  out  on 
the  farm  will  make  manure  for  the  upland. 
We  have  no  crops  that  we  can  raise  to  sell  that 
will  injure  the  land  less  or  pay  better  than 
wheat,  barlej’",  and  clover  seed.  The  clover 
hay,  and  the  corn  and  fodder  will,  of  course, 
be  fed  out  to  stock  in  winter  This  rotation 
may  be  easily  varied  without  throwing  it  out  of 
gear  For  instance,  you  might  plant  potatoes 
instead  of  corn,  and  follow  with  barley  just  the 
same.  But  as  the  potatoes  are  sold,  the  enrich¬ 
ing  effect  of  the  rotation  would  be  weakened. 
They  are,  however,  usually  a  profitable  crop, 
and  if  we  used  more  artificial  manures,  the  land 
could  be  kept  in  heart  equally  well.  I  know  of 
no  ordinary  farm  crop  to  which  a  good  artifi¬ 
cial  manure  can  be  applied  with  as  much  profit 
as  potatoes.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  that  the 
manure  benefits  potatoes  more  than  other  crops, 
but  simply  that  we  get  a  better  price  for  pota¬ 
toes  than  we  do  for  ordinary  grain  crops.  For 
instance:  An  average  crop  of  wheat  without 
manure,  would  be  about  15  bushels  per  acre ; 
and  an  average  erop  of  potatoes  100  bushels. 
Now  a  manure  that  would  add  one-half  to  the 
wheat  would  also  add,  probably,  one-half  to  the 
potatoes.  In  other  words,  it  would  give  an  in¬ 
crease  of  7i  bushels  of  wheat  on  the  one  hand 
and  50  bushels  of  potatoes  on  the  other.  The 
wheat  at  $3.00  a  bushel,  would  be  worth  $15, 
while  the  potatoes  at  50c.  a  bushel,  would  be 
worth  $25.  And  in  this  section  wheat  is  much 
more  frequently  below  $3.00  than  potatoes  are 
below  50c. — on  the  farm.  I  say  “  on  the  farm,” 
because  the  labor  of  storing  and  marketing  po¬ 
tatoes  is  considerable. 

The  Deacon  always  shakes  his  head  when  I 
talk  about  artificial  manures.  “You  have 
raised  one  good  crop,”  he  said  the  other  day, 
“  but  we  shall  see.”  He  alluded  to  my  wheat. 
I  have  not  yet  thrashed,  and  of  course  cannot 
tell  how  it  will  turn  out,  but  as  the  pomologists 
say  of  a  new  fruit,  “  it  promises  well.”  If  I 
could  buy  Peruvian  guano  containing  16  per 
cent,  of  ammonia,  and  25  per  cent,  of  phos¬ 
phates,  for  $90  per  ton,  I  would  put  300  lbs.  on 
eveiy  acre  of  my  wheat  this  fall  By  the  time 


it  was  on  the  land  this  would  cost  say  $15  per 
acre.  In  England,  5  lbs.  of  ammonia  give  an 
extra  bushel  of  wheat.  According  to  this  rule, 
300  lbs.  of  such  guano  would  give  an  extra  yield 
of  about  10  bushels  per  acre.  If  we  got  $1.50 
a  bushel,  the  account  would  just  balance.  But 
we  should  get  a  greater  growth  of  clover  the 
following  year.  And  even  if  all  the  guano  is 
used  up  by  the  wheat  and  clover,  the  extra 
growth  of  clover  roots  would  serve  to  enrich 
the  land,  and  this  with  the  extra  crop  of  clover 
hay  and  seed  would  afford  a  profit — “not  gor¬ 
geous,”  as  the  author  of  “  My  Farm  of  Edge- 
wood”  says,  but  still  a  profit. 

I  see  that  the  editors  of  the  Agriculturist  ask 
its  readers  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
to  inform  them  of  the  price  of  manure.  This 
is  a  good  idea.  I  think  it  will  astonish  those 
who  have  thought  little  on  the  subject  to  find 
how  much  it  costs  to  manure  an  acre  of  land. 
I  was  talking  to  a  farmer  who  draws  consider¬ 
able  manure  from  the  city,  and  he  told  me  that 
he  believed  it  cost  him  $100  an  acre.  He  does 
not  raise  ordinary  farm  crops.  If  he  did  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  pay.  Asa  general  rule,  the 
more  labor  a  crop  requires  to  grow  it,  the  more 
profitable  will  manure  prove.  That  is  awk¬ 
wardly  expressed,  but  you  get  the  idea  ?  Tliis 
is  the  reason  why  market  gardeners,  seed  grow¬ 
ers,  and  nurserymen  can  afford  to  pay  so  much 
for  manure.  If  they  can  double  the  crop  with¬ 
out  increasing  the  labor,  they  can  well  afford 
to  pay  a  high  price  for  manure,  for  the  price  of 
the  product  is  usually  in  proportion  to  the  labor 
and  skill  required  to  produce  it. 

The  Doctor  says  he  sowed  oats  this  spring  on 
land  that  was  plowed  last  fall,  and  simply  har¬ 
rowed  in  the  spring  without  another  plowing, 
and  he  raised  a  splendid  crop.  He  thinks 
harrowing  is  better  than  cultivating,  as  oats, 
like  wheat,  seem  to  prefer  a  firm  soil. 

Last  spring  I  drilled  in  some  of  my  barley, 
and  sowed  the  other  broadeast.  We  are  cutting 
it  to-day  (July  28),  and  Dutch  Peter,  who  was 
cradling  round  the  field  to  make  a  path  for  the 
reaper,  remarked,  “  You  sowed  the  barley  with 
a  machine?”  “  Yes,”  I  said,  “  Part  with  a  ma¬ 
chine  and  part  by  hand.”  I  showed  him  the 
place  where  the  drilled  barley  ended,  and  re¬ 
marked  that  the  broadcast  seemed  the  best. 
“  Ten  times  better  than  the  machine,”  he  said. 
This  was  a  slight  exaggeration !  Peter,  of  course, 
is  prejudist  against  all  machines.  But  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  fact  in  this  case  that  the  broadcast 
barley  was  the  best.  Still  it  is  so  much  more 
convenient  to  sow  with  a  drill — you  never  have 
to  stop  on  account  of  a  high  wind — that  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  one. 

Speaking  of  the  prejudice  against  machines, 
I  heard  one  of  my  men  tell  Jacob,  who  drives 
my  reaper,  that  if  we  had  another  man  who 
could  cradle  as  fast  as  he  could,  they  could  cut 
more  wheat  in  a  day  than  he  could  with  a  ma¬ 
chine.  This  was  in  the  morning,  before  we 
commenced  to  reap.  I  told  Jacob  not  to  mind 
their  taunts,  but  to  drive  steady.  The  horses 
were  disposed  to  be  a  little  frightened  at  the 
reel.  But  I  knew  all  the  bolts  were  tight 
and  everything  snug,  and  that  there  was  not 
much  danger  of  breaking  one  of  Wood’s  best 
reapers.  “  Keep  ’em  straight  Jake,  and  let  ’em 
go” — and  away  they  went  round  the  field  as 
fast  as  they  could  walk,  and  sometimes  a  little 
faster.  But  the  machine  stood  it.  The  wheat 
was  pretty  heavy,  and  there  was  no  need  to  put 


the  break  on  the  self-raker.  The  sheaves  came 
off  thick  and  fast,  and  the  five  men  who  were 
binding,  were  soon  left  behind  and  I  had  to  put 
on  another  hand,  and  even  then  they  thought 
they  had  to  work  hard.  Now,  we  ask  the  op¬ 
ponents  t)f  machines,  where  are  the  two  cradlers 
that  can  keep  six  men  busy  to  bind  after  them  ? 

Topping  Corn  and  Corn  Fodder. 


We  are  in  little  danger  of  over  estimating  the 
value  of  well-cured,  or  only  tolerably  well- 
cured,  corn-fodder.  As  feed  for  milch  cows  it 
is  hardly  surpassed  by  very  good  upland  hay, 
and  has  to  encounter  only  one  serious  draw¬ 
back,  namely :  it  must  be  cut  up  fine,  salted  and 
wet  up  with  a  little  meal,  bran,  or  oil  cake  of 
some  sort,  in  order  to  get  the  full  benefit.  Tlie 
necessity  of  spending  so  much  labor  upon  it  de¬ 
tracts  from  its  value,  so  that  while  in  New 
England  a  farmer  may  perhaps  afford  to  pay 
two-thirds  what  he  would  have  to  pay  for  haj’", 
at  the  West,  where  fair  hay  may  be  had  for  the 
cutting  and  hauling,  its  value  is  less  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Still,  fed  whole,  it  is  highly  relished  by 
all  kinds  of  stock,  and  constitutes  the  chief  liv¬ 
ing  of  the  young  stock  in  winter  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  Northern  States.  At  the  West 
the  great  corn-fields,  upon  w'hich  the  stalks  are 
left  standing  after  the  ears  are  picked,  afford 
winter  feed,  poor  and  weathered  though  it  is, 
which  helps  many  a  herd  through  that  might 
perish  otherwise  in  the  hard  winters. 

When  the  corn-stalks  are  very  large,  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  to  cure  the  big 
butts  and  cut  them  up  for  fodder.  Thei-e  is 
probably  a  small  gain  in  the  weight  of  the 
grain,  if  after  the  kernels  glaze  well  the  corn  be 
cut  up  at  the  ground,  rather  than  topped  above 
the  ears.  Yet  where  the  great  dent  corn  is 
planted,  we  incline  decidedly  to  the  opinion  that 
there  is  a  decided  advantage  gained  when  it  is 
topped,  and  the  tops  and  suckers  (earless  side- 
stalks)  are  well  cured. 

The  practice  at  the  South  of  breaking  out  the 
suckers  together  with  the  lower  leaves  of  the 
corn,  while  yet  it  is  green  and  the  ears  not 
glazed,  certainly  affords  a  very  excellent  fod¬ 
der,  and  if  enough  of  the  strong  growing  suck¬ 
ers,  which  would  make  good  male  flowers,  be 
allowed  to  stand  to  fertilize  the  tips  of  the  ears, 
it  is  probably  economical.  Where  the  small 
kinds  of  corn  are  grown  as  throughout  Cana¬ 
da,  New  England,  and  New  York,  we  regard  it 
as  poor  policy  and  a  loss  of  fodder  to  top  corn 
for  the  sake  of  getting  a  kind  of  fodder  which 
the  cattle  will  eat  up  clean  if  not  chaffed. 
With  a  little  pains  and  labor,  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  stalks  are  refused  by  the  stock. 

Dr.  R.,  of  Hartford  Co.,  Conn.,  had  a  corn¬ 
stalk  stack  accidentally  put  up  too  green,  (or 
perhaps,  it  got  thoroughly  rain-soaked,)  so  that 
it  heated,  and  the  interior  came  into  a  con¬ 
dition  of  very  active  fermentation.  The  result 
was,  that  he  thought  it  mostly  ruined,  and  as 
soon  as  he  could,  threw  off  the  unhurt  portions 
to  save  them,  and  thus  opened  what  appeared 
to  be  a  mass  of  corruption  beneath.  The  butts 
were  the  only  parts  of  the  stalks  which  retained 
their  form,  all  the  rest  was  a  brownish  or  black 
mass,  smelling,  however,  not  unpleasantly. 
The  cows  showed  their  preference  at  once  by 
rejecting  the  sound  stalks,  and  eating  the  others, 
the  softened  ones,  with  great  gusto.  The  fer¬ 
mentation  had  proceeded  just  so  far  as  to  form 
the  famous  “  brown  hay,”  the  stalks  being  soft, 
sweet  and  flavorsome.  The  Doctor  has,  we 
believe,  repeated  the  operation  with  success. 
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Aquatic  Plants  for  Ornamental  Ponds. 


The  term,  Aquarium,  lias  of  late  years  been 
so  exclusively  applied  to  the  glass  tanks  in 
which  plants  and  animals  are  grown,  that  we 
forget  there  is  an  older,  and  quite  as  legitimate 
use  of  the  word,  viz.,  its  application  to  ponds  or 
enclosures  of  water  in  which  aquatic  plants  are 
grown.  A  body  of  water,  fed  by  springs  or  a  liv¬ 
ing  stream,  is  always  desirable  in  grounds  of 
moderate  dimensions,  while  a  mere  pond,  de¬ 
pending  upon  rains  and  drainage  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  land,  for  a  supply  of  water,  is  always  a 
nuisance. 

Those  who  possess  a  proper  body  of  water, 
have  the  means  of  cultivating  a  number  of 
aquatic  and  marsh  plants  that  could  not  other- 
Avise  be  grown.  While  some  plants  need  a  cer¬ 
tain  depth  of  water,  others  grow  Avell  if  their 
roots  are  merely  placed  in  the  moist  margins.  Our 
artist  has  represented  some  of  the  more  striking 
aquatic  jilants  that  may  be  emplo3'ed  for  orna¬ 
menting  bodies  of  water.  In  the  centre  of  the 
picture  we  have  the  Water,  or  Pond-Lily, 
(Nymphoia  odornta),  which  may  deservedly  rank 
as  first  in  importance.  The  fine  floating  leaves, 
the  pure  white  of  its  flowers,  as  Avell  as  their 
delicious  perfume,  make  this  the  most  desirable 
of  water  plants.  This  Lily  has  a  lai-ge  and 
fleshy  root,  as  large  round  as  a  man’s  arm.  It 


grows  in  two  or  three  feet  of  water,  and  is 
rather  difficult  to  get  up.  When  the  root  is  ob¬ 
tained,  sink  it,  by  means  of  stones  tied  to  it,  and 
it  will  soon  make  itself  at  home.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  difference  in  the  size  of  the  flowers, 
and  some  of  them  have  a  pinkish  color.  The 
Yellow  Water-Lily,  {Nuphar  advena),  is  less  ele¬ 
gant,  but  may  be  introduced  to  make  up  a  va¬ 
riety.  The  tall  aquatic  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
picture  is  our  largest  wild  flower.  It  is  the  Yel¬ 
low  Nelumbo,  or  Water  Chinquapin,  {Nelumhi- 
um  luteuni).  The  leaves  are  often  two  feet  or 
more  across,  and  the  pale  yellow  flowers,  which 
are  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  are  succeed¬ 
ed  by  a  peculiar  top-shaped  fruit.  This  plant 
grows  at  Lyme,  Conn.,  at  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  at 
Big  Sodus  Bay,  Lake  Ontario,  and  in  the  waters 
of  the  Western  and  Southern  Slates.  It  bears 
tubers  from  which  it  can  doubtless  be  propagat¬ 
ed.  Our  native  Calla  palustris,  much  like  the 
green-house  Calla,  but  smaller,  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  shallow  water.  This  is  shown  in  the 
engraving  in  the  foreground  on  the  right  of  the 
centre.  To  the  right  of  this  is  the  Arrow-head, 
(Sagittaria  mricd)Uis),  of  which  the  arrow-shaped 
leaves  present  a  great  variety  of  forms.  An¬ 
other  common  plant,  with  an  arrow-shaped  leaf, 
and  a  spike  of  purple  flowers,  not  shown  in  the 
engraving,  is  the  Pickerel-weed,  {Pontederia 
cordata),  and  is  found  in  almost  every  pond. 


The  banks  of  such  a  piece  of  water  afford  an 
admirable  locality  for  the  curious  Pitcher  Plant, 
figured  in  May  last,  as  well  as  for  the  brilliant 
Cardinal  Flower,  {Lobelia  Cardinalis),  and  many 
others.  Nor  should  the  less  showy  but  curious 
aquatics  be  forgotten  in  planting.  The  common 
Cat-tail,  (Typlia  latifolia) ;  the  Heed,  {Phrag- 
mites  communis) ;  the  Wild  Rice,  {Zizania  aquat-  . 
ica),  should  not  be  omitted.  Indeed,  our  own  ■ 
waters  furnish  enough  species,  which,  judicious-  ; 
ly  planted,  Avill  produce  a  pleasing  effect.  We  \ 

have  noticed  only  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  j 

of  our  native  water  plants.  Any  one  can,  with  1 

a  little  care,  transfer  to  his  pond  the  attractive  i 

plants  he  finds  in  his  rambles,  and  there  are  ^ 

besides  a  number  of  exotics  worth  growing.  j 


The  Hollyhock  as  a  Bouquet-Flower. — 
We  are  so  accustomed  to  see  the  Hollyhock 
used  as  a  stately  ornamental  plant  that  it  is  one 
of  the  last  that  we  would  think  of  using  in  a 
bouquet.  Yet  after  the  abundance  of  roses  is 
over.  Hollyhocks  go  largely  to  make  up  the 
showy  bouquets  sold  by  the  flower-girls  in  the 
streets  of  Noav  York.  The  improved  varieties 
are  very  double  and  neat  in  form,  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  their  petals  is  delicate,  and  they  present 
a  great  variety  in  color,  from  pure  white  to  al¬ 
most  black.  Some  of  the  shades  of  straw  and 
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rose  colors  are  as  fine  as  need  be.  When  these 
flowers  are  used  in  a  bouquet,  they  are  placed 
singly,  on  artificial  stems.  The  outer,  or  “  ray 
petals,”  as  florists  term  them,  are  removed,  an 
operation  wliich  leaves  the  flower  in  such  an 
altered  condition  that  it  would  not  at  first  sight 
be  recognized  as  a  Hollyhock.  With  plenty  of 
lively  green,  and  here  and  there  a  Tuberose,  or 
bit  of  Heliotrope  to  give  fragrance,  they  pro¬ 
duce  a  most  pleasing  effect,  and  have  a  delicacy 
and  brilliancy  which  one  would  hardly  sup¬ 
pose  the  Hollyhock  capable  of  showing. 

- - - - t-m - - - 

Packing'  Grapes  for  Market. 

Scarcely  any  fruit  depends  more  for  its  price 
upon  the  way  it  is  packed  than  do  grapes. 
They  are  so  easil}’’  knocked  from  the  stem,  and 
the  berries  so  readily  brok¬ 
en,  that  it  is  not  practicable 
to  transport  them  for  a  long 
distance  in  large  packages. 

The  favorite  package  in  the 
Hew  York  market,  is  a  box 
holding  five  pounds.  Ten 
pound  boxes  also  come,  but 
have  a  less  ready  sale.  The 
boxes  have  light  top,  bot¬ 
tom  and  sides,  and  strong 
ends,  and  are  made  in  the 
grape  regions  at  a  very 
cheap  rate.  The  grapes  are 
packed  with  the  top  nailed 
on  the  box,  and  the  bottom 
removed.  Some  growers 
put  a  piece  of  paper  in  the 
box  before  putting  in  the 
fruit,  but  this  is  not  essen¬ 
tial.  First,  a  layer  of  fine 
bunches  is  put  in,  then 
smaller  bunches,  until  the 
box  is  full.  The  bottom  of 
the  box  is  then  nailed  on, 
taking  care  to  have  the  berries  packed  as  closely 
as  possible  without  crushing  them.  When  the 
fruit  is  to  be  kept  for  some  time,  the  boxes 
are  filled  a  little  heaping,  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  several  days  before  closing.  During  this 
time  the  fruit  shrinks  somewhat,  and  the 
skin  becomes  tougher,  so  that  the  bottom  can 
be  put  on  with  considerable  pressure.  All 
grapes  should  be  picked  when  perfectly  diy, 
and  those  that  are  to  be  retained  for  a  later 
market  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible. 

The  Philadelphia  Easpherry. 

The  original  plant  of  this  Raspberry  was  found 
growing  wild  near  Philadelphia  some  twenty 
odd  years  ago,  and  is  probably  a  marked  variety 
of  our  common  red  species,  Bubus  strigosus. 
Though  it  has  been  so  long  in  cultivation  it  has 
not  been  extensively  grown  out  of  Southern  New 
Jersey.  We  give  an  engraving  of  a  fruit  clus¬ 
ter,  from  Puller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist,  now  in 
preparation.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  fruit  is  only 
of  medium  size;  it  is  of  a  dark  or  purplish 
red  color,  firm,  and  of  fair  quality.  Those  who 
take  Brinckle’s  Orange  or  even  the  Pastollf  as 
their  standard  of  quality,  will  not  rank  the 
Philadelphia  as  first  class.  Still,  upon  the  light 
soils  of  New  Jersey  it  is  much  more  valuable 
than  the  finer  varieties,  and  possesses  qualities 
which  make  it  the  leading  market  variety  and 
one  of  the  most  profitable  fruits  of  that  section. 
In  a  market  fruit,  productiveness  is  of  the  first 
importance,  and  this  the  Philadelphia  has  in  a 
high  degree.  We  regarded  the  stories, told  of 


its  productiveness  as  extravagant  until  we  saw 
the  plants  in  bearing.  It  is  stated,  upon  good 
authority,  to  yield  over  200  bushels  to  the 
acre.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  requires 
no  laying  down,  and  has  so  sturdy  a  habit  of 
growth  as  to  require  no  stakes.  The  plant  does 
not  sucker  very  freely — a  desirable  quality  in 
some  respects,  but  one  which  prevents  its  multi¬ 
plying  as  rapidly  as  may  be  desired  by  those 
who  sell  plants.  Upon  the  whole  we  are 
greatly  pleased  with  all  we  have  seen  of  this 
berry,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  it  has 
proved  itself  as  valuable  elsewhere  as  it  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  We  believe  in 
having  a  high  standard  of  quality  in  all  fruits ; 
we  also  believe  in  having  fruit  in  plenty,  and 
if  we  cannot  get  an  abundance  of  the  best,  let 
us  have  the  best  we  can  get.  The  Philadelphia 
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is  among  Raspberries,  what  the  Concord  is 
among  grapes,  not  a  fruit  of  the  highest  known 
excellence,  but  a  sure  and  abundant  bearer. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  notice  a  re¬ 
port  in  the  Northwestern  Farmer  that  this 
variety  has  given  good  results  in  Indiana.  Mr. 
A.  Furnas  says  :  “  The  Philadelphia  has  fruited 
twice  with  me,  and  thus  far,  has  been  ap¬ 
parently  as  full  of  fruit  as  it  could  hold.  In¬ 
deed,  the  canes  were  weighed  down  with  their 
load  of  fruit.  This  raspberry  has  proved  to  be 
entirely  hardy  thus  far.  The  berry  is  of  a  pale 
red  color,  quite  firm,  with  what  some  pronounce 
a  slight  touch  of  the  pumpkin  flavor,  which 
with  some  amounts  to  an  objection,  while  with 
most  its  quality  is  much  admired.  This  is  a 
late  variety,  just  coming  in  as  Doolittle  is  going 
out,  and  thus  lengthening  the  season  of  this 
wholesome  and  delicious  fruit.” 

- I  MCI— I  »  ».  ■  » 

Monthly  Roses— How  to  Preserve  During 
Winter. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON,  SOUTH  BERGEN,  N.  3. 

The  question  is  asked  me  many  hundred 
times  every  season,  “  What  kind  of  Roses  shall 
I  plant  ?”  I  invariably  recommend  the  “Month¬ 
ly,”  rather  than  the  so-called  “  Perpetual  ”  va¬ 
rieties,  which,  with  very  few  exceptions,  sus¬ 
tain  their  “  Perpetual  ”  character  by  only  once 
flowering  freely,  in  June,  wfith  occasionally  a 
few  scattering  flowers  throughout  the  summer 
and  fall.  While  with  the  monthly  varieties,  we 
have  not  only  a  monthly,  but  an  almost  daily  sup¬ 
ply  of  flowers,  embracing  far  more  variety  of 


color,  from  June  till  November.  There  is  no 
plant  sold  wliich,  for  the  first  season  at  least,  is 
so  unsatisfactory  to  the  buyer  as  the  Perpetual 

Rose ;  the 
purchaser,  in 
good  faith  be¬ 
lieves  that  its 
name  indi¬ 
cates  a  per¬ 
petual  flow¬ 
ering  charac- 
Pig.  1.  ter,  and  is 

wofully  disappointed  to  find  that  the  flow¬ 
ers  or  flower  buds  that  are  on  it  when  pur¬ 
chased,  are  nearly  the  last  that  are  seen  on  it 
for  that  season.  True,  its  entirely  hardy  nature, 
sustaining  it  unscathed  through  the  winter,  com¬ 
pensates  for  the  first  year’s  disappointment  by 
a  gorgeous  bloom  in  June,  but  this  is  all ;  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season  there  is  little  ornamen¬ 
tal  about  it.  While  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Monthly  Rose,  the  original  types  of  which  are 
natives  of  China,  arc  evergreen  and  ever- 
blooming,  if  not  arrested  by  severe  frosts, — for 
in  the  milder  latitudes  of  our  Soitthern  States, 
they  grow  and  bloom  without  cessation  the  en¬ 
tire  season,  unless  perhaps  for  a  month  or  two 
in  extremely  dry  and  hot  weather  in  summer. 
But  now  comes  the  question,  are  these  monthly 
roses  hardy  in  our  Northern  States  ?  They  are 
certainly  not  so  by  ordinary  treatment,  but  my 
object  in  writing  this  paper  is  to  explain  a  very 
simple  jirocess  by  which  they  can  be  preserved 
in  as  good  condition  during  winter  as  the  hard¬ 
est  Perpetual  or  Prairie  Rose.  The  success  of 
the  plan,  however,  depends  greatly  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil  in  wiiich  they  are  growing. 
If  it  is  naturally  dry,  having  a  gravelly  or  sandy 
subsoil,  it  is  certain  to  succeed ;  but  if  wet  and 
uudrained,  they  cannot  be  saved  by  this  or  any 
other  process.  The  operation  is  to  remove  three 
or  four  inches  of  soil  from  one  side  of  the  plant 
close  up  to  the  roots,  and  of  length  and  width 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  bush,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  figure  1.  The  plant  is  next  bent 
down  into  the  excavation,  and  held  in  place  by 

a  few'  pegs, 
as  shown  in 
figure  2.  It 
is  next  cov¬ 
ered  entire¬ 
ly,  root  and 
branches,  by 
sods,  placed 
grassy  side  upwards,  and  presents  when  finished, 
a  little  hillock  in  appearance  like  figure  3. 

There  is  one  very  important  condition  to  suc¬ 
cess,  which  is:  time  at  which  it  is  done.  Few  of 

our  rose  amateurs  have  any  idea  of  the  amount 
of  freezing  that  the  most  tender  Tea  Rose  even, 
will  sustain  without  injury,  and  w'ould  in  conse¬ 
quence  be  apt  to  hurry  to  put  them  under  their 
winter  covering  on  the  appearance  of  the  first 
slight  frost  in  October.  This  would  most  cer¬ 
tainly  prove  fatal  to  the  Rose  by  causing  it  to 
rot  during  the  still  warm  autumn  weather.  We 
usually  have 
frost  in  this 
part  of  the 
country  to  in¬ 
jure  most 
green  -  house 
plants  that 
are  exposed 
in  October.  . 

Yet  I  have  never  seen  it  severe  enough  to 
injure  Roses  of  any  kind  before  the  middle 
of  December,  to  which  time  the  covering  up 
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should  be  delayed.  Covering  the  ground,  how¬ 
ever,  around  the  bushes  with  three  or  four 
inches  of  straw  or  leaves,  to  prevent  the  earth 
from  being  frozen,  should  be  done  a  month 
earlier;  this  little  precaution  will  allow  of 
excavation  at  the  time  of  covering  with  the 
sod.  The  time  here  given  for  the  operation 
(the  middle  of  December)  is  that  best  suited  for 
the  latitude  of  New  York;  sections  to  the  North 
or  South  must  be  varied  accordingly.  Perhaps 
the  best  rule  that  can  be  given  is,  to  delay  the 
operation  until  the  ground  can  no  longer  be 
plowed  or  dug  with  the  spade.  The  covering  of 
sod  may  be  removed  as  soon  as  vegetation  fair¬ 
ly  starts  in  spring— -for  this  section,  say  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  April — the  plants  raised  to  the  upright 
position  and  closely  pruned.  It  will  be  under¬ 
stood  that  in  the  process  of  bending  down,  the 
roots  are  only  disturbed  slightly  on  the  side  that 
has  been  excavated,  consequently  they  have 
nearly  the  full  vigor  of  an  undisturbed  root, 
and  the  plants  will  grow  in  a  way  that  will 
amply  repay  the  little  trouble  given  them. 
Every  plant  saved  over  in  this  way  has  a  value 
four-fold  of  any  thing  that  can  be  planted  in 
spring,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  has  not  had 
its  roots  disturbed  by  removal.  This  plan  is  a 
great  improvement  on  that  sometimes  practised 
of  digging  them  up  and  burying  them  in  the 
fall,  to  be  unearthed  and  again  replanted  in 
spring,  for  this  cannot  be  done  without  mutila¬ 
tion  of  the  root,  and  consequently  diminished 
growth  the  next  season.  Plants  of  different  kinds 
vary  much  in  their  ability  to  recuperate,  after 
planting,  and  few  suffer  more  than  the  Eose, 
hence  the  necessity  of  practising  the  method 
recommended,  in  preference  to  that  of  digging 
them  up.  But  a  still  worse  plan  is,  for  amateurs 
in  gardening  to  lift  their  Hose  plants  and  pot 
them  in  fall  and  attempt  to  keep  them  in  the 
house  or  cellar  in  winter ;  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  they  never  live  to  spring,  and  if  they  do, 
only  linger  out  a  miserable  and  diseased  exist¬ 
ence.  Roses  are  often  expensive,  and  always 
valued  plants,  and  we  can  well  imagine  how 
natural  it  is  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather 
to  lift  and  pot  them,  and  place  them  in  the 
window  of  a  warm  sitting  room  or  parlor  ;  but 
this  kindness  is  killing  to  them,  for  they  are  not 
a  kind  of  plant  that  desires  heat  at  this  season, 
or  in  this  condition  of  their  growth.  It  is  still 
more  delusive  to  think  that  they  can  be  lifted 
from  the  ground  in  fall  and  potted  so  that  tliey 
will  bloom  during  winter;  perhaps  by  such 
treatment  as  can  be  given  in  a  cool  green¬ 
house  or  frame,  they  may  be  got  to  bloom  by 
February  or  March,  but  they  should  never  he 
forced  into  bloom  earlier,  unless  they  have  been 
grown  in  pots  during  the  summer  previous. 


Striking  Cuttings  in  Sand. 


A  correspondent  writes:  “In  the  June  Agri¬ 
culturist,  (p.  237,)  you  gave  a  process  of  rooting 
cuttings  in  sand  as  practised  by  Mr.  Henderson 
and  others  with  success.  The  following  plan, 
which  I  adopted  some  years  since,  answers  the 
purpose  in  a  small  way.  I  had  some  tin  basins 
made  in  the  following  manner:  three  inches  in 
depth,  ten  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom, 
and  eight  inches  at  the  top.  These  were  paint¬ 
ed  black  and  varnished,  filled  with  fine  sand, 
and  kept  constantly  wet.  The  cuttings  were 
from  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  and  placed 
in  the  sand  about  half  an  inch  apart.  They 
were  placed  in  a  sheltered  spot  where  the  sun 
could  shine  on  them  all  day.  At  night  they 
were  removed  to  the  house.  The  sides  being 


sloping  and  black,  the  sun  acted  with  powerful 
effect  upon  them,  and  kept  the  sand  quite 
warm,  and  I  found  that  I  could  grow  anything 
which  could  be  grown  from  a  cutting  in  any 
propagating  house.  They  were  very  useful, 
simple,  and  cheap.” 


Insects  and  Plant  Fertilization. 

FOURTH  ARTICLE, 


We  described  in  our  last  article  the  ways  in 
which  insects  are  made  to  fertilize  two  or  three 
of  our  wild  Orchids,  taken  as  specimens  of  the 
whole  tribe.  Orchids  exhibit  the  greatest  diver¬ 
sities  and  the  strangest  forms  in  tropical  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  contrivances  by  which  some  of 
these  are  fertilized  are,  if  possible,  still  more 
wonderful  than  those  which  we  have  attempted 
to  describe.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of 
Coryantlies,  a  large-flowered  Orchid  of  Trini¬ 
dad.  We  can  not  describe  it  more  briefly  and 
graphically  than  in  the  following  abstract  by 
Mr.  Darwin : 


Hg.  1.— A  flower  of  Kalmia  laUfolia;  the  stamens  of 
which  are  out  of  their  sockets,  liaving  done  their  work. 

“  This  Orchid  has  its  labellum  or  lower  lip  hol¬ 
lowed  out  into  a  great  bucket,  into  which  drops 
of  almost  pure  water,  not  nectar,  continually 
fall  from  two  secreting  horns  which  stand  above 
it;  and  when  the  bucket  is  half  full,  the  water 
overflows  by  a  spout  on  one  side.  The  basal 
part  of  the  labellum  curves  over  the  bucket, 
and  is  itself  hollowed  out  into  a  sort  of  cham¬ 
ber  with  two  lateral  entrances,  within  which 
and  outside  there  are  some  curious  fleshy  ridges. 
The  most  ingenious  man,  if  he  had  not  witness¬ 
ed  what  takes  place,  could  never  have  imagined 
what  purpose  all  these  parts  served.  But  Dr. 
Criiger  saw  crowds  of  large  humble-bees  visit¬ 
ing  the  gigantic  flowers  of  this  Orchid  in  the 
early  morning,  and  they  came,  not  to  suck  nec¬ 
tar,  but  to  gnaw  off  the  I’idges  above  the  buck¬ 
et;  in  doing  this  they  frequently  pushed  each 
other  into  the  bucket,  and  thus  their  wings  were 
wetted,  so  that  they  could  not  fl_v  out,  but  had 
to  crawl  out  through  the  passage  formed  by  the 
spout  or  overflow.  Dr.  Criiger  has  seen  a  ‘con¬ 
tinual  procession  ’  of  bees  thus  crawling  out  of 
their  involuntary  bath.  The  passage  is  narrow, 
and  is  roofed  over  by  the  column,  so  that  a  bee, 
in  forcing  its  way  out,  first  rubs  its  back  against 
the  viscid  stigma,  and  then  against  the  viscid 
glands  of  the  pollen-masses.  The  pollen  mass¬ 
es  are  thus  glued  to  the  back  of  the  bee  which 
first  happened  to  crawl  through  the  passage  of 
a  lately  expanded  flower,  and  are  thus  carried 
away.  Df.  Criiger  sent  me  a  flower  in  spirits 
of  wine,  with  a  bee  which  he  bad  killed  before 
it  had  quite  crawled  out  of  the  passage  with  a 
pollen-mass  fastened  to  its  back.  When  the 
bee  flius  provided,  flies  to  another  flower,  or  to 
the  same  "flower  a  second  time,  and  is  pushed 
by  its  comrades  into  the  bucket  and  then  crawls 
out  by  the  passage,  the  pollen-mass  necessarily 
comes  first  into  contact  with  the  viscid  stigma, 
and  adheres  to  it,  and  the  flower  is  fertilized. 
Now  at  last  we  see  the  full  use  of  the  water-se¬ 
creting  horns,  of  the  bucket  with  its  spout,  and 
of  the  shape  of  every  part  of  the  flower.” 

Fact  is  here  stranger  than  fancy ;  for  no  one 


would  have  beforehand  imagined  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement.  Catasetum,  another  large- flowered 
Orchid  of  the  same  region,  is  equally  visited  by 
bees,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  on  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  labellum  or  sac  of  the  flower. 
“In  doing  this  they  inevitably  touch  a  long, 
tapering,  sensitive  projection,  or,  as  I  have  call¬ 
ed  it,  antenna.  The  antenna  being  touched, 
causes  a  certain  membrane  to  rupture  through 
its  own  irritability,  and  this  sets  free  a  spring 
by  which  the  pollen-mass  is  shot  forth,  like  an 
arrow,  in  the  right  direction,  and  adheres  by  its 
viscid  extremity  to  the  back  of  the  bee.  The 
pollen-mass  is  thus  carried  to  another  flower, 
where  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  stigma, 
which  is  viscid  enough  to  break  certain  elastic 
threads,  and  to  retain  the  pollen-mass  which 
then  performs  its  office  of  fertilization.” 

This  brings  to  mind  the  flower  of  Barberry. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  six  stamens  around 
the  pistil  stand,  bent  a  little  backwards,  one  un¬ 
der  each  of  the  over-arching  petals ;  and  that 
when  the  base  of  the  filament  is  touched  on  the 
inner  side,  it  starts  forward  by  a  sudden  move-, 
ment  of  irritation.  With  our  vision  now  en¬ 
lightened  we  can  see  the  use  of  this  to  the  plant. 
The  anther  opens,  in  an  unusual  way,  by  a  sort 
of  trap  door,  one  on  eacli  side,  binged  at  the 
top ;  these  doors  when  the  blossom  is  open 
stand  ajar,  or  are  at  length  uplifted;  so  that 
when  the  stamen  springs  forward  at  a  touch, 
the  pollen  rattles  out  into  the  bottom  of  the 
flower.  Now  as  the  flowers  are  visited  bj’’  small 
winged  insects  which  seek  for  nectar  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  flower,  we  may  be  confident  they  will 
touch  the  sensitive  base  of  the  filaments,  and 
consequently  get  powdered  with  some  of  the 
discharged  pollen ;  they  will  carry  this  pol¬ 
len  to  the  next  flower  they  visit,  and  as  they 
enter  it  they  can  hardly  fliil  to  rub  some  of  it 
on  the  button-shaped  stigma.  We  have  not 
watched  the  operation  in  the  case  of  the  Bar¬ 
berry,  but  we  hope  some  of  our  readers  will  do 
so  next  year,  and  report  the  result.  We  have, 
however,  admiringly  seen  the  thing  done  in  a 
somewhat  similar  way,  although  by  a  different 
mechanism,  in  the  flowers  of  our  common  Kal¬ 
mia,  or  American  Laurel.  Here,  in  all  the  spe¬ 
cies,  there  is  an  ingenious  contrivance,  in  which 
elasticity  is  made  to  do  the  work  which  in  the 
Barberry  is  done  by  a  vital  irritability. 

Fig.  1,  represents  a 
flower  of  Kalmia  la- 
tifolia,  our  larger 
Kalmia,  with  the  10 
stamens  spreading 
around  the  single 
style,  which  is  tipped 
with  a  small  stigma. 
These  stamens  are  a 
little  shorter  than  the 
style,  and  the  saucer¬ 
shaped  blossom 
stands  upright.  The 
pollen  has  no  chance 
to  fall  upon  the  stig¬ 
ma.  Besides,  in  this, 
as  in  most  plants  of 
the  Heath  Family, 
Fig.  2. — Section  of  a  flower-  pollen  is  not  like- 
bud  of  Kalmia  latifolia.  ly  to  fall  out  of  the 

anther  at  all ;  for,  instead  of  splitting  open  from 
top  to  bottom,  in  the  common  fashion,  or  opening 
by  trap-doors,  as  in  the  Barberry,  each  of  the  two 
anther-cells  here  opens  only  by  a  little  hole  at 
the  top.  How  then  is  the  pollen  to  get  out,  and 
how  is  it  ever  to  reach  the  stigma  of  the  same, 
or  of  any  other  flower  ?  Most  people,  who  are 
accustomed  to  look  at  flowers,  know  that  the 
corolla  has  10  pouches  or  pockets,  and  that  an 
anther  is  stuck  into  each.  Pig.  2,  is  a  section  of 
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a  flower-bud,  cutting  through  two  of  these 
pockets,  and  showing  the  anthers  ensconced 
therein.  Fig.  3  shows  the  half  of  a  flower  just 
expanding ;  and  in  so  doing  it  has  carried  the  an¬ 
thers  outwards  and  downwards,  bending  their 
filaments.  When  the  flower  is  wide  open  the 
filaments  are  bent  backwards  still  more,  with 
considerable  tension,  like  that  of  a  bent  bow. 
Pull  the  filament  a  little,  or  gently  lift  the  an¬ 
ther  with  the  point  of  a  pin,  so  as  to  disengage 
it,  and  the  bow  straightens  itself  with  consider¬ 
able  force,  throwing  the  pollen  out  of  the  anther 


Fig.  3.— One  half  of  an  opening  flower  of  the  same,  showing 
6  of  the  10  anthers  in  their  pouches. 


with  a  momentum  which  carries  it  far  over  the 
stigma.  In  fact,  this  stamen  is  on  the  plan  of, 
and  acts  like,  a  boy’s  pea-shooter,  or  rather  like 
a  double  pea-shooter,— two  cjuills  upon  one  bit 
of  whalebone.  So  the  pollen  is  shot  at  the  stig¬ 
ma;  and  out  of  ten  shots  some  may  hit  the 
mark.  But  we  may  well  believe  this  elaborate 
contrivance  Avas  not  got  up  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose.  On  enclosing  a  truss  of  flowers  in 
gauze,  so  as  to  keep  off  flying  insects,  we 
find  that  the  anthers  remain  in  their  pouches 
till  the  flowers  wither,  or  till  tlie  filaments  lose 
their  elasticity  and  become  flabby.  Evidently 
the  anthers  are  to  be  set  free  by  insects.  Noav 
bees  and  Avasps  visit  the  Kalmia-flowers  abund¬ 
antly,  chiefly  in  early  morning.  A  bee  on  the 
wing  poises  himself  directly  over  the  centre  of 
the  flower,  and  usually  rotates  around,  his  fore¬ 
legs  hitting  or  even  pulling  at  the  filaments  in 
succession,  Avhile  his  proboscis  is  searching  the 
bottom  of  the  flower  on  every  side  ;  and  the  an¬ 
thers,  one  after  another,  discharge  their  pollen 
upon  the  bee’s  chest  and  abdomen,  the  very 
parts  of  the  body  Avhich,  during  the  operation, 
are  continually  rubbing  against  the  stigma. 

We  ought  next  to  describe  the  curious  flow¬ 
ers  of  the  common  Milkweed,  in  Avhich  the  pol¬ 
len  coheres  to  form  a  Avaxy  mass,  and  these 
masses  are  connected  in  pairs 
to  a  sticky  gland ;  much  as  in 
the  Orchis  family,  otherwise 
very  dififerent;  aud  these  glands, 
with  the  pollen  attached,  stick 
to  the  legs  of  bees  and  butter¬ 
flies,  by  Avhich  they  are  con¬ 
veyed  from  floAver  to  flower. 

But  we  have  not  room  for  the 
description  and  for  the  figures 
which  Avould  be  needed  to 
make  the  account  intelligible. 

Fig.4.— One  of  the 

There  is  no  need,  however,  stamens,  more  en- 
to  restrict  our  view  to  flow-  'arged. 
ers  of  extraordinary  structure,  such  as  Or¬ 
chids  or  Kalmias,  or  endowed  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  irritability,  like  the  Barberry-blossom. 
Most  of  our  common  brightly  colored  blossoms, 
and  many  that  are  not  at  all  showy,  plainly 
reveal  on  inspection  their  adaptation  to  cross 
fertilization  by  the  aid  of  insects.  Look  into 
the  corolla  of  a  Foxglove,  and  see  the  four  an¬ 


thers  and  the  two-lobed  stigma  pressed  against 
the  upper  side  of  the  tube,  about  half  way 
down  ;  but,  the  style  being  a  little  longer  than 
the  filaments,  the  stigma  projects  beyond  the 
anthers.  As  the  flower  hangs  mouth  doAvn- 
wards,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  pollen 
would  fall  on  the  stigma ;  but,  the  stigma  facing 
forward,  so  as  to  prevent  that,  the  pollen  must 
fall  useless  to  the  ground.  Now  the  floAvers 
are  much  visited  by  bees ;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  see  either  a  humble-bee  or  a  honey-bee  crawl 
into  the  flower:  alighting  on  the  projecting 
border  or  lip  on  the  lower  side,  he  turns  over 
so  as  to  face  the  stamens  and  stigma,  catches 
hold  of  the  curving  filaments  to  aid  in  the  as¬ 
cent,  and  works  his  way  upwards  until  the 
proboscis  reaches  the  nectar  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  floAver.  In  so  doing  he  brushes  his  chest 
and  belly,  first  against  the  stigma,  bringing  to 
it  the  pollen  from  the  previously  visited  blos¬ 
som,  and  then  against  the  anthers,  thus  receiv¬ 
ing  a  charge  of  pollen  for  the  next  flower. 

We  need  not  multiply  examples.  Every  gar¬ 
den  and  every  field  oSers  equally  good  exam¬ 
ples, — lessons  Avhich  anybody  may  read  and 
understand,  if  he  Avill  only  open  his  eyes,  and 
be  convinced  that  the  familiar  ditty  of  our 
chiklliood  has  a  more  extended  application  than 
the  good  old  Dr.  Watts  ever  dreamed  of.  When 
the  “Hymns  for  Infant  Minds”  are  brought  up 
to  the  present  state  of  science,  we  shall  read  : 

“  How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
Improve  e.ich  shining  hour 
By  carrying  pollen  day  by  day 
To  fertilize  each  flower,” 

and  the  lesson  of  disinterestedness  Avill  carry  a 
Avorthier  moral  than  the  praise  of  selfish  accu¬ 
mulation.  A.  G. 


Dutch  Bulbs. 


The  superiority  of  hyacinths  and  tulips  as 
grown  in  Holland,  over  these  raised  in  this 
country,  has  been  so  long  insisted  on  that  there 
must  be  some  truth  in  it.  All  gardeners  who 
have  bought  fresh  imported  bulbs  know  that  for 
the  first  year  they  are  very  fine,  the  next  year 
less  so,  and  so  on  for  a  succession  of  years.  At 
least,  it  requires  extraordinary  skill  to  keep  up 
their  original  excellence.  Perhaps  our  hot  and 
dry  summers,  with  our  stimulating  manures, 
has  something  to  do  with  this  deterioration ;  but 
we  can  not  believe  that  good  bulbs  are  an  im¬ 
possibility  here,  if  Ave  attend  carefully  to  the 
condition  of  the  soil.  A  writer  in  the  Gar¬ 
dener’s  Chronicle  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  soil  in  Avhich  the  best  Dutch  bulbs 
are  grown.  The  land  about  Haerlem  is  com¬ 
posed  chiefiy  of  sand  and  decaying  shells,  com¬ 
bined  Avith  considerable  vegetable  matter.  This 
is  dressed  every  year  with  a  liberal  supply  of 
coAV-dung,  and  nothing  else.  Where  bulbs  are 
to  be  grown,  the  land  is  trenched  tAvo  feet  deep 
and  heavily  dunged.  The  ground  is  not  yet  ready 
for  hyacinths :  the  manure  when  first  applied  is 
too  rank  for  the  healthy  culture  of  such  roots. 
Accordingly,  the  ground  is  devoted  the  first 
year,  to  some  hoed  crop,  such  as  potatoes ;  after 
these  are  harvested,  the  ground  is  again  plowed 
and  harrowed  smooth;  and  then,  say  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  the  bulbs  are  put  in.  They  are  set  about 
4  inches  deep,  and  when  frosty  nights  set  in,  the 
ground  is  covered  with  reeds,  4  or  5  inches 
thick.  So  managed,  the  bulbs  form  strong 
rootlets  before  winter,  and  in  spring  shoot 
up  vigorously. — It  is  added  that  great  pains  are 
taken  during  the  summer  to  ensure  a  healthy 
growth  of  leaves.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  fade, 
and  even  before,  the  flower  stalks  are  cut  off, 


both  to  strengthen  the  roots  and  to  prevent 
these  stalks  falling  doAvn  and  bruising  the  leaves. 
Perhaps  Ave  in  this  country  mistake  by  cutting 
off  the  leaves  before  they  are  fully  ripe.  At 
any  rate,  the  foregoing  are  the  Dutch  facts; 
let  us  speculate  upon  them  and  profit  by  them. 
- —  »  »  —  - - - - 

The  Wine  Question. 


Grapes  will,  in  many  localities,  be  ripe  this 
month,  and  it  will  be  expected  that  we  shall 
say  something  about  Avine  making.  To  those 
who  intend  to  make  any  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  wine,  we  cannot  do  any  better  service 
than  to  commend  to  them  Mr.  Husmann’s  excel¬ 
lent  treatise  on  Grapes  and  Wine.  In  October, 
1864,  we  gave  the  process  as  folloAved  in  a 
small  way,  and  Ave  very  briefly  recapitulate  it. 
Let  the  grapes  be  thoroughly  ripe,  pick  out 
all  decayed  ones,  and  grind  them  in  a  mill 
that  Avill  not  crush  the  seeds,  or  pound  them  in 
a  barrel.  The  pulp  is  allowed  to  stand  from 
one  to  three  days,  according  to  the  desired 
quality  of  the  wine.  The  longer  it  stands  the 
more  color  and  astringency  it  Avill  acquire;  for 
light  wines,  one  day  is  enough.  The  juice  is 
then  to  be  pressed  from  the  pulp  and  put  into  a 
perfectly  clean  cask  to  ferment.  The  cask 
being  filled,  it  is  closed  by  a  bung,  which  has 
fixed  in  it  a  tin  or  glass  tube  bent  into  the  form 
of  a  syphon,  or  twice  at  right  angles.  The  open 
end  of  this  tube  dips  under  the  surface  of  water 
in  a  cup  or  other  vessel,  and  allows  the  gas  pro¬ 
duced  during  fermentation  to  escape,  while  it 
completely  excludes  air  from  the  contents  of 
the  cask.  When  active  fermentation  has  ceased, 
the  cask  is  bunged  tightly,  and  left  for  tAvo  or 
three  months,  or  until  the  Avine  becomes  clear. 
The  Avine  is  then  carefully  racked  off  from  the 
lees  and  transferred  to  a  clean  cask.  Usually 
another,  but  less  violent,  fermentation  sets  in 
the  following  spring,  and  after  this  is  over  the 
wine  may  be  bottled.  This  is  a  rough  outline 
of  the  process,  which  should  in  every  part  be 
conducted  Avith  the  greatest  care  and  cleanli¬ 
ness,  using  no  casks  or  other  vessels  that  can 
impart  any  flavor  to  the  wine.  Tliis  is  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  best  makers,  to  produce  Avine  from 
the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  Avithout  any 
addition.  We  headed  this  article  the  “  Avine 
question,”  as  there  is  a  question  that  has  been 
discussed  by  our  Avestern  vintners,  Avith  more 
or  less  acrimony  on  both  sides.  One  side 
holds  that  Avine  should  be  the  fermented  natural 
juice  of  the  grape  and  nothing  else.  The  other 
side  maintains,  that  in  some  seasons  the  grape 
does  not  contain  sufficient  sugar  to  make  Avine, 
while  it  has  all  the  necessary  acids  and  other 
constituents.  They  have  a  process  of  testing — 
which  it  would  take  too  long  to  describe  here 
— by  whi.ch  the  amount  of  both  acids  and  sugar 
is  ascertained,  and  Avhen  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  sugar  they  add  enough  to  make  up  the  quan¬ 
tity  to  that  of  normal  must.  This  is  the  case 
stated  in  brief,  and  the  question,  whether  this  is 
a  proper  procedure,  is  one  which  is  likely  to 
make  still  more  discussion  among  wine  makers. 
There  are  good  arguments  for  both  sides,  and 
we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  express  an  opinion, 
except  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  claim  that  grape 
sugar  makes  Avine,  and  that  cane  sugar  makes 
rum — has  no  foundation  in  fact.  Perfectly  pure 
cane  sugar,  and  pure  grape  sugar  in  fermenta¬ 
tion  will  yield  alcohol  precisely  the  same,  and 
it  is  only  the  associated  matters  that  make  Avine 
of  one  and  rum  of  the  other.  We  knoAv  that  it 
is  not  safe  to  advocate  the  doctoring  of  wines  in 
any  Way,  as  in  bad  kinds  it  is  liable  to  abuse. 
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AQUILEGIA  GLANDULOSjV. 

l  iglit  Tv^ay,  and  when  well  established,  kept  in 
the  proper  form  by  regular  clipping.  Leaving  the 
matter  of  setting  and  forming  a  hedge  to  another 
article,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
suitable  hedge  plants.  In  the  matter  of  hedges, 
as  in  other  agricultural  and  horticultural  affairs, 
the  early  attempts  in  this  country  were  close  cop¬ 
ies  of  European  practice,  without  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  differences  in  climate.  The  universal  Thorn 
of  England  is  a  general  failure  with  us,  and  so 
with  the  Privet  and  other  plants.  It  was  only 
when  attention  was  turned  to  our  native  shrubs 
that  we  made  any  progress  in  hedging.  Among 
the  plants  that  have  had  a  varying  reputation 
as  hedge  plants,  is  our  Honey  Locust,  which 
has  now  been  sufficiently  tested  to  confirm  all 
that  has  been  claimed  for  it,  and  in  many  local¬ 
ities  it  may  be  regarded  as  our  most  valuable 
plant.  The  Honey  Locust,  often  called  Thrce- 
thorned  Acacia,  (Oleditschia  triaacanthos)  is  a 


py  more  ground  than  is  desirable.  Whoever 
sets  a  hedge,  for  whatever  purpose,  must  make 
up  his  mind  to  take  care  of  it.  A  neglected 
hedge  is  as  ugly  as  a  well  kept  one  is  beautiful. 
Nothing  gives  a  place  a  more  dilapidated  ap¬ 
pearance  than  a  hedge,  as  we  often  see  it,  a  mass 
of  foliage  propped  up  on  long  and  naked  sticks. 
To  have  a  perfect  hedgept  must  be  begun  in  the 


We  know,  on  the  othei*  hand,  that  our  people 
are  paying  large  sums  for  imported  and  Califor¬ 
nia  wines  that  have  been  treated  in  this  very 
way,  and  even  worse,  as  some  of  the  so-called 
California  wines  are  vile  compounds,  fortified 
with  brandy.  As  it  is  likely  that  we  shall  be  a 
wine-making  people  to  a  considerable  extent,  it 
is  important  that  we  come  to  some  understand¬ 
ing  upon  this  matter,  and  if  only  the 
product  of  unsugared  grape  juice 
is  to  be  considered  wine  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Kocky  moun¬ 
tains,  let  us  have  it  so  arranged  that 
wines  made  otherwise  elsewhere 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  be  sold. 


A  Fine  Columbine.— 

glandulosa.) 


With  the  increased  attention  now 
given  to  hardy  herbaceous  peren¬ 
nials,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
Columbines  are  not  overlooked. 

Tlie  old  garden  Columbine,  Aqui- 
lecjia  vulgaris,  sports  into  a  great 
variety,  and  a  bed  of  this,  in  its 
different  colored  double  flowers,  is 
very  beautiful.  But  tlierc  are  other 
species  which  are  to  our  taste  more 
pleasing  than  A.  vulgaris;  they  are 
not  doulde,  it  is  true,  nor  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  every  flower  should  be 
double;  there  arc  some,  the  grace 
and  simplicity  of  which  wmuld  be 
spoiled  by  any  multiplication  of 
parts.  Our  common  wild  Colum¬ 
bine,  A.  Canadensis,  which  was 
figured  in  May  1805,  is  mucli  val¬ 
ued  in  European  collections,  and 
should  be  seen  in  our  own  gardens 
oftener  than  it  is.  When  intro- 
dueed  into  the  border  it  lakes  on 
a  vigorous  growth,  flowers  profuse¬ 
ly,  and  seems  to  do  its  best  to  re¬ 
pay  the  attention  of  the  cultivator. 

We  recently  saAV  in  the  grounds 
of  Mr.  Henderson,  at  South  Ber¬ 
gen,  among  other  choice  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  a  Columbine,  Aquile- 
gia  glandulosa,  which  seemed  such 
a  gem  that  we  had  an  engraving 
made  of  one  of  the  smaller  spec¬ 
imens.  The  finely  cut  foliage  makes 
a  tuft  close  to  the  ground,  and  the 
stems  are  a  foot  or  less  high,  bear¬ 
ing  very  large  flowers.  The  calyx 
and  horns  of  the  petals  are  of  a 
most  pleasing  blue  color,  while  the  upper  portion 
of  the  petals  are  of  a  pure  white,  the  two  mak¬ 
ing  a  striking  and  charming  contrast.  The  spe¬ 
cies  is  hardy  with  i\Ir.  IL,  but  Mr.  Breclreays  that 
he  lost  his;  the  plant  being  a  native  of  Siberia, 
any  want  of  hai'diness  is  probably  due  rather  to 
changes  of  temperature  than  to  excessive  cold. 


Hedges  and  Hedge  Plants. — Ist  Article. 

THE  HONEY  LOCUST. 


That  hedges  form  (he  most  available  cnelo- 
sures  in  many  plaees,  and  the  most  beautiful  in 
all,  is  generally  conceded.  Where  there  is  a 
great  abundance  of  timber,  or  Avhere  the  land 
abounds  in  stones,  these  matei’ials  are  not  likely 
to  be  superseded  by  the  live  fence.  In  orna¬ 
mental  grounds,  they  form  the  most  appropriate 
enclosures,  but  in  small  gardens  they  often  occu¬ 


native  of  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and  southward, 
but  is  hardy  all  through  New  York  State.  It 
forms  a  fine  large  ornamental  tree,  with  I'ight 
feathery  foliage,  and  has  numerous  sharp 
thorns  which  often  become  very  large  and 
branching.  The  flowers  are  in  small  clusters 
and  not  showy  ;  but  the  pods  which  succeed 
them  are  long,  flat,  and  wavy,  and  contain 
brown  seeds,  of  the  size  of  a  large 
bean,  imbedded  in  a  sw’eet  pulp. 
One  of  the  objections  that  have 
been  proposed  to  the  use  of  this  as 
a  hedge  plant  is,  that  in  its  natural 
state  it  is  a  large  tree.  This  ob¬ 
jection  will  equally  apply  to  the 
thorn,  whieh  we  have  seen  twen¬ 
ty  or  thirty  feet  high.  That  a  tree 
left  to  itself  will  attain  a  large  size 
is  no  proof  that  it  cannot  be  dwarf¬ 
ed  by  cutting,  and  its  habit  com¬ 
pletely  altered.  The  best  speci¬ 
mens  of  a  Honey  Locust  hedge 
within  our  knowledge  are  to  be 
seen  at  the  nurseries  of  David  D. 
Buchanan,  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
These  hedges  M’cre  set  about  20 
years  ago  by  William  Reed,  the 
then  proprietor,  and  are  w'ell  worth 
a.  visit  by  those  who  would  like  to 
see  a  perfect  hedge.  The  plants  in 
these  hedges  are  set  at  a  distance  of 
about  six  inches.  This  is  much 
nearer  than  has  been  advised.  War¬ 
der,  in  his  W'ork  on  hedges,  sug¬ 
gests  three  feet,  which  w’ould  ap¬ 
pear  too  far.  Probably  a  foot 
tvould  be  found  a  better  distance 
than  either.  At  any  rate,  these  old 
hedges  show  no  signs  of  decay 
from  overcrowding,  are  furnished 
with  branches  quite  to  the  bottom, 
and  present  a  barrier  impassable 
to  man  or  beast.  The  seeds  are  to 
be  bought  of  the  seedsmen,  or  may 
be  colleeted  this  autumn.  If  kept 
in  earth  through  the  winter  they 
will  germinate  wdthout  difficulty, 
but  if  they  have  been  kept  dry  they 
will  need  to  be  scalded  before 
planting.  Sow  in  drills  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  warm,  and  keep 
clean  and  well  cultivated  through 
the  season.  The  seedling  plants 
are  perfectly  hardy,  and  unlike  the 
Osage  Orange,  stand  the  winter 
without  protection.  In  the  spring 
the  hedge  is  set,  first  shortening 
the  plants  to  about  three  inches.  Plants  suitable 
for  setting  can  be  purchased  at  the  nurseries. 

- -  ■  !  - - - 

The  Golden  Dwarf  Peach. 


This  is  a  comparatively  new  variety  of  peach 
that  is  a  natural  dwarf,  growing  only  four  or 
five  feet  high.  The  trees  we  have  seen  have  a 
remarkably  compact  habit,  and  very  healthy 
foliage.  We  have  not  seen  the  ripe  fruit,  but 
have  seen  it  when  nearly  full  grown.  It  is  of 
fair  size,  and  terminated  at  the  end  opposite  the 
stem  by  a  very  distinct  point.  We  saw  fruiting 
trees  in  the  orchard  house  of  Mr.  Isaac  Pullen, 
of  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  who  is  disposed  to  think 
well  of  the  variety.  Aside  from  the  curiosity 
of  the  thing,  this  variety  has  an  economical  im¬ 
portance,  if  it  proves  to  be  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it.  Peaches  have  of  late  years  been  such  a 
precarious  crop,  as  to  discourage  their  cultiva- 
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tioii  ill  most  places.  The  Golden  Dwarf  may 
prove  to  be  the  founder  of  a  race  of  peaches  of 
such  humble  stature,  that  they  may  be  protect¬ 
ed  as  easily  as  raspberry  bushes,  and  thus  allow 
peaehes  to  be  raised  in  localities  where  it  is  not 
now  practicable.  It  is  well  known  that  the  peach 
is  more  nearly  reproduced  from  seed,  than  any 
other  of  our  cultivated  fruits.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  if  this  dwarf  habit  is  inher¬ 
ited  by  any  of  the  seedlings  of  this  variety. 


Something’  About  Indigo. 


It  is  well  known  that  linen  and  other  white  fli- 
brics  will  not  be  perfcctlj'  white,  no  matter  how 
thoi-oughly  they  may  be  washed.  They  acquire  a 
yellowish  tinge  which  is  counteracted  by  difFusing 
a  small  quantity  of  Indigo  through  the  rinsing 
water.  This  is  about  the  only  common  domestic 
use  of  Indigo,  and  though  the  amount  consumed 
in  each  household  is  small,  it  in  the  aggregate 
amounts  to  a  large  sum  aunuall}'.  Indigo  is  a  re¬ 
markable  product,  usually  obtained  from  species 
of  Indigofcra^  shrubby  plants  of  the  Pea-Family. 

The  engraving  shows  the  general  aspect  of  the 
plant,  which  grows  from  three  to  six  feet  high,  and 
has  compound  leaves  much  like  those  of  the  locust 
tree.  The  flowers  aresm.all,  blue,  and  have  the  gen¬ 
eral  shape  of  the  pea  blossom  ;  they  arc  followed 
by  a  small  pod.  The  plant  is  cultivated  in  various 
warm  countries,  especially  in  the  East  Indies.  The 
foliage  of  the  Indigo  plant  is  green,  and  no  one 
would  suspect  it  c.apable  of  yielding  such  a  dark 
blue  coloring  matter.  Indeed  indigo,  as  such,  does 
not  exist  in  the  plant,  but  is  contained  in  juices  in 
a  colorless  and  soluble  form.  To  obtain  indigo, 
the  plants  are  steeped  in  water,  and  the  liquid,  or 
tea  thus  obtained  run  off  into  vats  where  it  is  stir¬ 
red  and  beaten  with  rods  for  the  purpose  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  air  freely  in  contact  with  the  liquid.  By 
this  treatment,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  combines 
with  the  colorless  and  soluble  matter,  and  converts 
it  into  blue  and  insoluble  indigo,  which  is  allowed 
to  settle,  and  is  then  made  into  cakes.  The  product 
of  different  countries  varies  considerably  in  hard¬ 
ness  and  intensity  of  color,  but  all  of  it  when  rub¬ 
bed  by  any  hard  substance,  such  as  the  finger-nail, 
takes  on  a  peculiar  metallic  luster.  Indigo  is  sol¬ 
uble  in  strong  oil  of  vitriol,  and  in  this  condition 
it  is  the  “  sulphate  of  indigo,”  or  liquid  blue  of  the 


druggist  and  dyer.  In  the  common  way  of  dyeing 
with  indigo,  it  is  first  changed  from  its  blue  and  in¬ 
soluble  state.  There  are  several  substances  that 
effect  this  change ;  a  mi.xture  of  lime  and  copper¬ 
as  is  often  used  in  setting  the  vat.  Fabrics  im¬ 
mersed  in  this  solution  of  colorless  indigo  and  then 
exposed  to  the  air  become  dyed  by  the  change  of 
the  indigo,  back  to  its  blue  condition.  It  has  been 
found  that  turnips  contain  a  principle  (pectine) 
which  converts  indigo  into  the  soluble  form,  and 
in  France,  turnips  are  largely  used  by  the  dyers. 

Remember 

1st. — That  before  food  can  be  of  any  benefit  to 
the  body,  it  must  be  dissolved  in  the  stomach,  so 
that  it  can  be  absorbed  into  the  blood  in  a  liquid 
state,  and  be  thus  carried  to  the  parts  of  the  body 
needing  to  be  nourished  or  strengthened,  or  re¬ 
newed  by  it.  Bemenibcv 
Snd. — That  the  human  stomach  is  not  like  the 
gizzard  of  a  fowl — a  hard,  tough  membrane,  filled 
with  gravel-stones,  to  break  or  grind  up  the  food — 
but  that  it  is  a  soft  bag,  so  to  speak,  which  merely 
holds  the  food  and  shakes  it  about,  so  that  the  gas¬ 
tric  juice  can  better  dissolve  and  work  it  into  a 
liquid  state ;  therefore,  Hcmember 
Sd. — That  nothing  should  go  into  the  stomach 
which  has  not  first  been  masticated  (chewed)  venj 
fine,  or  cut  or  mashed  fine  before  it  is  taken  into 
the  mouth,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  dissolved. 
Lumps  of  potato,  or  of  fruit  not  well  ripened  and 
mellow,  pieces  of  meat  as  large  as  chestnuts,  lumps 
of  dough  or  new  bread,  small  fruits  with  skin  un¬ 
broken,  etc.,  etc. — anything  that  will  be  slowly  dis¬ 
solved — causes  an  uneasy  feeling,  and  often  irri¬ 
tates  and  inflames  the  stomach  itself.  Further,  if 
they  arc  not  fully  dissolved,  these  things  pass  down 
through  the  whole  twenty-five  feet  or  more  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  causing  pain,  colic,  diarrhoea, 
and  often  dysentery'.  Bcmember 
4th. — That  the  saliva  of  the  mouth  mixed  willi 
the  food,  greatly  aids  Ihe  dissolving  or  digestion  of 
the  food  in  the  stomach,  and  that  even  soft  food 
should  be  chewed  or  worked  over  in  the  mouth, 
until  well  mixed  with  saliva.  Bemember 
5th. — That  children  can  not  appreciate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  masticating  food,  and  that  great  care 
should  be  taken,  either  to  see  that  they  do  masti¬ 
cate  it  well,  or  that  it  be  so  thoroughly  prepared 
for  them  that  it  can  not  go  into  the  stomach  in  an 
undigestable  form.  Proper  care  in  this  single 
thing  would  save  the  lives  of  half  the  children  that 
now  die  ymmg,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  all 
“pains  under  the  apron,”  the  diarrhoeas,  and 
bowel  complaints,  that  children,  and  grown  pco- 
l)le  as  well,  suffer.  Bcmember 
0th. — That,  as  all  food  aftergoinginto  the  stomach 
must  either  be  properly  digested,  or  piroduce  inju¬ 
rious  results,  it  is  the  bight  of  folly  to  crowd  down 
into  the  stomach  two  or  three  quarts  of  food  and 
drink,  and  expect  that  organ  to  work  it  all  up 
readily.  Suppose  that  for  every  article  you  eat  at 
a  meal,  you  put,  or  imagine  you  put,  precisely  a 
similar  amount  into  a  dish — the  meat,  bread,  pota¬ 
toes,  vegetables,  tea,  coffee,  or  water,  and  the  pile 
or  pudding — what  a  mixture  you  would  have  both 
in  kind  and  bulk;  yet  that  is  what  is  given  the 
stomach  to  dissolve,  or  try  to  dissolve.  Bcmember 
Ith.— That  the  stomach  keeps  at  work  while  it 
has  any  undissolved  food  in  it,  and  that  if  you 
“  lunch  ”  or  “  p^iece  ”  between  meals  you  give  that 
organ  no  time  to  rest,  and  it  will  in  time  be  weak¬ 
ened  if  it  do  not  give  out.  Bcmember 
8th. — That  sleep  is  far  more  quiet  and  refreshing, 
if  the  stomach  sleeps  with  the  rest  of  the  body, 
and  that  it  is  better  to  eat  nothing  which  can  not 
be  digested  before  retiring  to  rest.  Children,  who 
retire  early,  or  ought  to,  should  have  only  light 
suppers  of  simple,  digestible  food. 

Oaess p  ^3»«Bsg-c  1  cup  sugar,  1  cup 

flour,  3  eggs,  1  teaspoonful  cream  tartar,  X  clo-  of 
soda  dissolved  in  a  little  milk.  Mix  all  together 
and  bake  SO  minutes  in  a  quick  oven, — A  Friend, 
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“Information  Given.” — {See  page  394.) 

No.  9.— Home-made  Ink.— (d)  The  kind  I  use 
altogether,  and  it  is  better  than  any  I  can  buy',  is 
made  by  boiling  maple  bark  in  w'ater  for  sometime, 
then  straining  it  off  through  a  cloth  and  boiling 
down  until  thick  enough  for  use.  To  make  it 
black  enough,  I  add  a  little  pulverized  copperas 
(sulpfliate  of  iron). — Isaao  II.  Bagc,  Otlumwa,  Iowa. 
[Mr.  Page’s  letter  is  certainly'  ■written  with  good 

ink. — Ed.] - (e)  Into  one  gallon  of  soft  water 

pmt  2  ounces  extract  of  logwood ;  boil  ten  minutes, 
and  then  add  34  grains  bi-chromate  of  ])otash,  and 
13  grains  of  prussiate  of  potash,  stirring  a  few 
minutes  while  over  the  fire.  The  ingredients  cost 
35  to  80  cents.  I  have  used  it  exclusively  for  4 
years. — B.  0.  F.,  of  Schodaclc. — [The  ink  apjpjears 
well  on  the  letter.  Would  not  some  gum  arable 
improve  it?.... In  a  pDrescription  from  Foxboro, 
one  of  the  figures  is  blotted  out. — Ed.] 

No.  10. — Extracting  Wheel-grease,  etc.— (<?) 
I  have  cleaned  wheel-grease  from  a  nice  silk  thus  : 
Laying  the  silk  on  a  clean  sheet  folded  to  8  thick¬ 
nesses,  I  rubbed  the  greased  part  with  a  soft  cloth 
dipiped  in  lard,  moving  the  silk  to  a  new  spot  fre¬ 
quently.  After  a  time  the  whccl-grcase  all  -went 
through,  leaving  only  clean  lard.  This  -was  tlien 
cleaned  out  in  the  same  'u'ay,  by  rubbing  it  with 
some  nice  soapi  and  alcohol,  using  a  clean  cloth  to 
rub  with,  and  frequently  changing  to  a  new  spot 
on  the  under-lying  sheet.  The  silk  was  then  laid 
on  a  clean  cloth,  and  rubbed  dry  ivith  a  soft  cloth. 
A  friend  cleaned  a  white  Canton  Crapie  in  this 
way,  and  you  can  not  find  the  place  'where  it  'was 
greased. — S.  M.  Healy,  Trempealeau,  Mo. 

No.  15. — To  Remove  IMildew  from  Muslin. — 
{a)  Put  the  muslin  on  an  earthen  pflatter  and  piour 
over  it  a  strong  soap  suds,  to  which  a  teaspoonful 
of  soda  is  added.  Set  it  in  a  strong  sunlight  three 
or  four  days,  or  longer  if  needed,  adding  moresncls 
to  make  upj  the  evaporation,  and  turning  once  or 
twice  a  day  to  expose  all  p’)arts  of  the  fabric.  I 
have  used  this  with  great  success  for  a  number  of 
y'ears. — 2Irs.  S.  J  Wood,  North  Aladison,  Ind....{b) 
Stir  lb.  chloride  of  lime  in  a  gallon  of  cold  wa¬ 
ter  After  settling  an  hour,  pour  off  the  clear  li¬ 
quid,  and  soak  the  mildewed  cotton  or  linen  in  it 
tw'o  hours ;  -^vash  ivell  and  expose  to  the  sun. — 
Farmer's  Daughter,  Bichmond,  Ind, 

No.  18. — Old  Brine. — Eight  years’  experience 
convinces  me  that  old  brine  -which  has  not  soured, 
if  taken  in  spiring,  or  before  hot  weather,  and  well 
boiled  and  thoroughly  skimmed,  is  as  good  as  new, 
when  cold. — Z.  P.  L.,  Frio  Co.,  Ohio. 

No.  80. — Home-made  Toilet  Soap. — Boil  togeth¬ 
er  3  lbs.  soda  ash,  1  lb.  unslaked  lime,  and  4  gallons 
of  water.  When  hot,  strain  it,  return  to  the  ket¬ 
tle,  add  G  lbs.  clean  grease;  boil  slowly  but  con¬ 
stantly  three  hours,  and  let  it  cool.  Next  day  take 
off  the  hard  soapi  from  the  top,  and  put  it  in 
a  clean  kettle,  adding  16.  borax,  and  any  kind  of 
pierfumery  yqu  like ;  let  it  melt,  stirring  it  well  to¬ 
gether,  and  piour  into  a  wooden  mould  or  box  that 
has  been  pireviously  well  soaked  in  water.  Let  it 
remain  34  hours,  and  then  cut  it  into  any  conve¬ 
nient  or  fancy  shaped  cakes  desired.  Dry  these  a 
day  or  two,  taking  care  to  bring  in  at  night. 
When  do'  enough,  pack  away  for  use. — Mrs.  S.  J. 
Woody.  [Meeting’s  adjourned,  only. — Ed.] 

No.  21.— Preparation  op  Pickles.  — For  200 
pickles  of  moderate  size,  take  2gallons  of  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  or  enough  to  cover  them,  1  ounce  whole  cloves, 

1  oz.  allspice,  3  oz.  mustard  seed,  3  oz.  alum,  6  oz. 
horse-radish,  and  pint  salt.  Put  all  together  and 
heat  in  a  brass  or  glazed  kettle  to  near  a  boiling 
point,  and  pour  it  on  the  previously  washed  cucum¬ 
bers  ;  cover  them  with  cabbage  leaves  and  put  on  a 
weight  to  keep  them  down.  If  they  do  not  look 
green  enough  in  two  or  three  weeks,  pour  off  the 
vinegar,  heat  it,  and  return  it.  Heat  it  a  third  time 
if  necessary  to  make  the  pickles  green  enough. 
To  prevent  a  white  scum  on  the  vinegar,  eoVer  the 
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cabbage  leaves  with  a  flannel  cloth.  Pickles  thus  pre¬ 
pared,  keep  a  j'ear  well. — TFriier’s  name  unknown. 

No.  21.— Lakd  and  Rosin.— Some  12  or  14 
years  ago,  the  late  Prof.  Olmstead,  of  Yale  College, 
read  a  paper  before  the  American  Scientific  Asso¬ 
ciation,  describing  the  great  value  of  a  mixture  of 
lard  and  common  rosin  melted  together,  for  cover¬ 
ing  metals  liable  to  rust.  Just  lard  enough  is  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  rosin  to  make  it  soft  or  semi-fiuid  at 
common  temperatures.  This  may  be  applied  to 
any  metal  surface,  and,  if  desirable,  be  wiped  off 
nearly  clean,  yet  the  thin  film  left  will  prevent 
rusting  or  o.vidization.  It  is  cheap,  and  useful  for 
all  farm  and  household  implements,  as  well  as  for 
the  most  delicate  philosophical  apparatus.  Tiie 
mixture  can  be  kept,  ready  for  use,  for  a  long  time. 
IVe  do  not  remember  the  best  proportions.  Can 
anyone  give  them?  Almost  any  proportion  not 
too  soft,  but  that  will  be  fluid  enough  to  apply 
without  heating,  will  answer  the  purpose. 

No.  25.— To  Keep  Sad  Irons  Smooth  and  free 
FROM  Rust. — Rub  the  flat-iron  on  a  paper,  and 
when  this  is  hot,  rub  it  with  beeswax.  The  same  pa¬ 
per  may  be  used  several  times. — E.  M.  IL  [With 
care,  the  film  of  beeswax  may  be  so  thin  that  it 
will  not  come  otT  to  any  troublesome  degree  at  the 
next  ironing.  The  lard  and  rosin  mixture,  No.  24, 
applied  and  wiped  off,  will  still  leave  coating 
enough  to  prevent  rust.  “  Cousin  Marion”  writes, 
“  Keep  the  irons  in  a  dry  place  and  they  will  not 
rust.”  Poor  sad  irons  will  rust  anywhere,  in  damp, 
foggy  weather. — Ed.] 

- - —  M-O—  <  ■ 

Moisten  the  Air. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  at  all  times,  when 
artificial  warmth  is  needed,  that  heating  the  air  has 
the  peeuliar  and  remarkable  effect  of  causing  it  to 
take  up  and  secrete  a  large  amount  of  water.  Air 
that  at  the  freezing  point  is  damp,  when  heated  to 
70°,  or  a  comfortable  condition,  so  hides  away  all 
the  moisture,  that  it  is  unpleasantly  dry  ;  it  then 
absorbs  the  moisture  from  our  bodies,  and  from 
our  lungs,  and  produces  a  feeling  of  uneasiness.  It 
sucks  out  the  moistnre  of  the  furniture,  causing  it 
to  warp  or  crack,  if  not  fall  to  pieces.  When  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  cold  glass,  and  is  reduced 
in  tempei'iiture,  it  gives  up  the  hidden  vapor,  and 
thus  cold  windows  and  wails  tend  to  still  further 
dry  out  the  air.  To  make  the  atmosphere  health¬ 
ful,  as  well  as  agreeable,  always  keep  upon  the 
stoves,  or  over  the  heating  furnaces,  a  full  supply 
of  water  in  wide  open-top  or  loosely  covered  ves¬ 
sels,  to  constantly  evaporate  moisture  to  saturate 
the  air.  This  is  equally  important  for  all  living 
organisms  in  a  room,  for  plants  as  well  as  animals, 
and  in  churches  and  school-rooms,  as  well  as  in 
private  dwellings. 


Original  Contributions  to  the  American  Agriculturist, 

Hints  on  Cooking,  etc. 

BSecipe  vs.  KeceSpt.— Many  writers,  in¬ 
cluding  some  editors,  use  these  words  indiscrimi¬ 
nately.  Though  Webster  gives  the  .authority  of 
Dryden  .and  Arbuthnot  for  this  custom,  it  would 
seem  preferable  to  confine  the  use  of  the  word 
"■receipt  ”  to  its  proper  sense,  the  receiving  of  some¬ 
thing,  or  flic  acknowledgment  of  its  reception,  and 
use  "recipe"  only  for  directions  for  making  com¬ 
pounds  in  cooking  and  medicines. 

Clrosmi  DBecr. — Prepare  a  syrup  thus  :  Into  3 
pints  of  water,  put  2}^  lbs.  white  sugar,  2  ounces 
tartaric  acid,  tlie  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  .and  boil 
together  five  minutes.  Then  stir  into  it  X  oup  of 
flour  previously  mixed  up  with  some  water.  When 
nearly  cold,  add  tlie  whiles  of  3  eggs  well  beaten, 
and  )4  ounce  essence  of  wintergreen.  Put  into  a 
bottle  and  keep  in  a  cool  place.  It  is  ready  for  use 
at  once,  but  improves  with  age.  To  use,  dissolve 
2  tablespoonfuls  of  this  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  and 
stir  in  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Alw.ays  shake  the 
bottle  WKjll  before  using  the  syrup. — M.  L.  .B.— [A 
little  white  of  egg  beaten  and  added  to  the  com¬ 


mon  soda-water  syrups  gives  a  peculiar  foaming  or 
froth-like  consistence  to  the  fluid  when  the  gas  w.a- 
ter  is  drawn  in.  We  saw  the  directions  for  adding 
tlie  egg  sold  in  the  West  a  few  years  ago,  at  $1  to 
$5  each  to  owners  of  soda  water  fountains. — Ed.] 

'fVeddirag-  Csilse. — (Pronounced  excellent 
at  a  great  many  weddings,  says  the  contributor, 
whose  name  is  not  on  the  sheet  with  this  and  sundry 
other  recipes  kept  for  publication  as  we  have  room): 
1  lb.  flour,  2  lbs.  raisins  seeded  and  chopped,  2  lbs. 
currants,  %  lb.  citron,  1  lb.  sugar,  %  lb.  butter,  10 
eggs,  2  wine  glasses  brandy.  Stir  sugar  and  butter 
to  a  cream,  add  yolks  of  eggs,  then  spices,  then  the 
flour  in  which  has  been  rubbed  2  teaspooufuls 
cream  of  tartar  and  1  of  soda;  then  the  fruit,  and 
lastly  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  to  a  froth. 
The  spices  are,  1  tablespoonful  ground  cinnamon,  1 
grated  nutmeg,  and  1  teaspoonful  cloves.  The 
loaves  require  from  one  to  two  hours  baking. 

JTelly  Hake.— Mix  2  cups  flour,  1  cup  of 
milk,  1  cup  sugar,  cup  butter,  2  eggs,  1  tea¬ 
spoonful  soda  and  2  of  cre.am  of  tartar.  Divide 
into  six  p.arts,  and  spread  each  as  thin  as  possible 
in  pans  of  uniform  size.  Bake  about  3  minutes ; 
when  done,  lay  together  with  layers  of  jelly  be¬ 
tween  ;  cover  the  upper  layer  witli  plenty  of  sugar 
sprinkled  on,  or  with  a  thin  frosting. — Contribu¬ 
tor's  name  not  given. 

IBacIselor’s  Posie.— Stir  well  together  1 
quart  sweet  milk  or  sour  milk  with  soda,  2  table¬ 
spoonfuls  lard,  2  eggs,  4  teacups  white  corn  meal,  or 
enough  to  make  a  moder.ately  stiff  batter.  Bake  in 
a  loaf  in  a  quick  oven. — Subscriber,  Kent  Co.,  Ild. 

Soft  CSingferkrcad. — Two  cups  molasses, 
%  cup  water,  cup  butter  or  lard,  1  teaspoonful 
soda,  ginger  and  salt  as  desired ;  mix  thin  with 
flour. — Housekeeper,  Worcester,  Mass. 

“  Blasty  Piiddiii"-.” — A  housekeeper  di¬ 
rects  :  ‘‘  Nine  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  six  eggs 
beaten  light,  one  quart  milk  ;  h.ave  a  hot  oven,  and 
bake  20  minutes.  Eat  wdth  sauce ;  butter  and 
sugar  rubbed  to  a  cream,  and  flavored  to  your 
taste,  is  very  nice.” — Such  a  hasty  pudding  must  be 
nice,  if  one  has  plenty  of  cheap  eggs.  We  should 
want  some  sugar  in  it.  Our  home  manuscript 
book  calls  this  recipe  “  Sunderland  Pudding.” 

Indian  IBleal  Pudding-. — Put  a  teacupful 
of  meal  into  a  quart  of  hot  milk.  Add  3  beaten 
eggs,  tablespoonful  ginger  and  cloves,  butter 
half  the  size  of  an  egg.  Boil  2  or  3  hours  in  a 
boiler. — Miss  Belle,  Cattskill,  N.  Y. 

Best  Com  Bread.— I  think  none  of  all  the 
good  corn  bread  recipes  printed  in  your  invaluable 
Agriculturist,  are  quite  equal  to  ours,  made  thus ; 
Make  a  thick  batter  of  1  quart  of  sweet  milk  and  1 
quart  of  butter-milk,  1  tablespoonful  of  saleratus 
and  1  of  salt,  1  teacup  molasses,  2  teacupfuls  of 
wheat  flour  (or  shorts),  and  corn  meal  enough  to 
thicken  it.  Bake  two  houi-s  in  an  oven  a  little 
hotter  than  for  wheat  bread. — A  loaf  still  nicer, 
especially  for  poor  teeth,  is  made  by  using  half  the 
above  quantity,  steaming  it  three  hours,  and  then 
baking  enough  to  just  brown  the  top  nicely, — 
“  Laura,"  Cooper,  Mich. 

Brown.  Bread. — Mix  3  cups  corn  meal,  3 
cups  rye  flour,  cup  molasses  with  a  teaspoonful 
of  soda  dissolved  in  it,  with  a  sufficiency  of  cold 
water.  Bake  in  a  covered  dish,  about  3  hours,  in  a 
slow  oven. — A  Friend. 

Corn  Bodg-ers. — Salt  and  scald  sifted  corn 
meal.  When  cool  wet  the  hands  in  cold  water  and 
mould  into  cakes  like  biscuits,  but  not  very  thick. 
Bake  rather  slowly,  on  a  griddle,  in  hot  fat,  brown¬ 
ing  first  one  side  and  then  the  other.  Split  open 
and  eat  while  hot,  with  butter  or  syrup,  or  with 
meat  and  gravy. — Contributor's  name  not  given. 

Preserving  CMrecn  Corn. — To  E.  F. 
Green,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Wc  have  tried  various 
methods  of  bottling  and  canning  green  corn,  but 
never  with  satisfactory  results.  Wc  have  also  eaten 
that  put  up  by  those  who  make  a  business  of  can¬ 
ning  fruits  and  vegetables,  but  the  corn  was  always 
poor,  to  our  taste.  We  know  of  no  way  to  put  up 


green  corn  successful!}-,  except  to  cook  it  on  the 
eai  s,  then  sliave  off  and  dry  it  in  a  strong  sunlight, 
or  by  the  fire,  or  in  the  oven.  Preserved  in  this 
way  it  is  very  palatable  at  a  season  when  green 
vegetables  are  scarce. 

Meat  Balls. — A  good  way  to  use  bits  of  cold 
meat.  Cold  beef  or  pork,  chopped  very  fine,  put 
into  a  di;h  with  an  egg  to  each  lb.,  crumbs  of 
bread  soaked  and  mashed  fine,  2  onions  [if  liked] 
chopjied  well ;  season  well  with  salt  if  fresh,  and 
with  pepper.  Make  into  smali  cakes  and  fry  in 
plenty  of  lard.— il/  L.  B. 

Carvot  Sauce.  —  Scrape  and  thoroughly 
clean  the  carrots,  slice  in  very  thin  round  pieces, 
boil  tender,  and  then  cook  dry.  For  eaeli  quart  of 
slices  pour  over  a  cup  of  sweet  cream,  season  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  let  them  boil  up  for  a  moment. 
Serve  hot.  Thus  prepared  they  will  be  relished 
highly,  even  by  those  who  do  not  like  carrots  any 
other  way. — Mrs.  M.  Ingalls,  3Iuscatine,  Iowa. 

Heating  Bottles  for  IFrnit. — “Sub¬ 
scriber,”  of  Columbus,  N  J  ,  writes  that  she  washes 
and  wipes  the  jars  dry,  and  then  sets  them  in  the 
oven  until  too  hot  to  handle  without  a  cloth.  As 
wanted  they  are  taken  out,  set  on  a  warm  board, 
and  the  hot  fruit  poured  in.  In  this  way  she  has 
broken  only  one  bottle  in  three  years.  By  the  hot 
water  plan,  described  on  page  262  (July),  we  have 
not  broken  one  in  putting  up  the  last  four  hundred. 

Claret  Wine  Stains. — A  Wilbraham 
(Mass.)  subscriber  says  that  these  may  be  removed 
from  a  table  cloth  by  rubbing  the  spot,  as  soon  as 
made,  thoroughly  with  common  salt.  When 
washed,  the  stain  will  entirely  disappear. 

To  Color  Scarlet. — For  one  pound  of  cloth 
or  yarn,  mix  in  warm  water,  )4  ounce  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar  and  1  ounce  pulverized  cochineal ;  add  2  ounces 
muriate  of  tin.  Stir  until  it  scalds,  then  put  in 
the  cloth  or  yarn. — Housekeeper,  name  unknown. 

Bed  Ant-s. — After  our  safes,  cupboards,  etc., 
are  washed  and  wiped  as  dry  as  they  can  be  with  a 
wrung  out  cloth,  we  sprinkle  on  salt  and  rub  it 
w-ell  into  the  wood  and  all  the  cracks  and  crevices 
with  the  same  damp  cloth,  and  have  found  it  effec¬ 
tual  against  the  ants. — E.  Carr,  Camden,  N.  J. 

■ - - - - 

A  Ready  Answer.— That  eccentric  preacher,  Lo¬ 
renzo  Dow,  was  once  stopping  at  a  hotel  in  New  York, 
kept  by  a  man  named  Bush.  Among  the  guests  was  a 
General  Root.  They  occasionally  made  tliemselves 
merry  at  Lorenzo’s  expense.  One  day  General  Root  be¬ 
gan  upon  him  thus  ;  “  Mr.  Dow,  you  tell  us  a  great  deal 
about  heaven.  Now,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  plainly  what 
sort  of  a  place  heaven  is.”  With  imperturabie  gravity, 
the  preacher  replied  :  “  Heaven,  gentlemen,  is  a  smooth, 
rich,  fertile  country  ;  there  isn’t  a  bush  or  a  root  in  it, 
and  there  never  will  be.”  The  Root  and  Bush  subsided, 
and  Mr.  Dow  wasn’t  further  troubled. 

An  OLD  FELLOW  of  the  ultra-inquisitive  order  asked  a 
little  girl  on  board  a  train,  w  ho  was  silting  by  her  mother, 
as  to  her  name,  destination,  etc.  After  learning  that  she 
was  going  to  Philadelphia,  he  asked  ;  “  What  motive  is 
taking  you  thither,  my  dear?”  “  I  believe  they  call  it  a 
locomotive,  sir,”  was  the  innocent  reply.  The  ‘‘intrusive 
str.anger”  was  extinguished. 

I  Household  Note  (by  a  Cockney).— What  to  do  with 
cold  mutton.  Heat  it. 

Little  three  year  old  Susie  was  playing  very  roughly 
with  her  kitten— carrying  it  by  the  tail.  Her  mother  told 
her  that  she  woidd  hurt  pussy.  ‘‘  Why.  no  I  won't,” 
said  she,  "  I'm  carrying  her  by  the  handle.” 

Sublimity  in  Humility. — The  soul  goes  highest  whc-i 
the  body  kneels  lowest. 

A  Scotch  clergyman  did  not  satisfy  by  his  pre.achinga 
certain  portion  of  his  flock.”  “  Why,  sir,”  said  they, 
“  we  think  you  dinna  tell  us  enough  about  renouncing 
our  own  righteousness.”  ‘‘  Renouncing  your  ain  right¬ 
eousness  !”  cried  the  astonished  doctor,  ‘‘I  ncYer  saw  any 
you  had  to  renounce  !” 

The  man  who  can  make  his  own  fire,  black  his  own 
bools,  carry  his  own  wood,  hoe  his  own  garden,  pay  his 
own  debts,  and  live  without  wine  and  tobacco,  need  ask 
no  favor  of  him  who  rides  in  a  coach  and  four. 
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“Where  «lo  the  Weeds  Come  From  ?” 

Many  a  boy  has  asked  this  as,  for  the  fourth  or  fifth 
time  in  the  season,  he  has  bent  over  the  onion  or  straw¬ 
berry  bed,  ami  taken  out  every  one  that  sliowed  its  head 
above  the  surface.  But  they  won’t  stay  pulled  up.  In  a 
few  days  another  crop  is  ready  to  try  the  industry  and 
patience  of  the  young  gardener.  No  wonder  many  peo¬ 
ple  have  thought  weeds  were  in  some  mysterious  way  cre¬ 
ated  in  the  soil.  But  we  know  tliat  every  one  comes  from 
a  seed  wliicli  in  some  manner  has  found  its  way  into  the 
eartli.  and  waited,  sometimes  for  years,  for  a  favorable 
time  to  sprout  and  send  up  a  plant  to  provide  anotlier  sup- 
plyof  seeds.  It  is  wonderful  how  these  inanimate  things, 
having  no  power  to  carry  tliemselves,  manage  to  travel 
to  new  homes,  even  to  emigrate  to  new  countries.  The 
dandelion,  the  tliistle,  and  other  seeds  furidshed  wiih 
downy  appenilages,  ride  upon  the  wind,  and  may  be  car¬ 
ried  miles  before  finding  a  resting  place.  Sorne  seeds, 
like  those  of  the  burdock,  and  cockle,  have  strong  little 
hooks  ready  to  lay  hold  of  the  first  man  or  animal  tliat 
brushes  past  them,  and  are  thus  transported  to  otiicr 
fields.  Some  seeds  are  good  swimmers,  or  rather  float¬ 
ers,  and  the  currents  in  the  streams  and  even  of  the 
ocean  bear  them  safely  to  foreign  lands.  The  seed  pods 
or  vessels  of  some  plants  are  made  so  that  they  fly  open 
■  with  a  snap  when  the  seeds  are  fully  ripe,  and  scatter 
them  over  the  ground.  The  seed  of«the  Sand  Box  Tree, 
described  in  the  Agriculturist  of  June,  18G.5,  is  contained 
in  a  sort  of  spring  box,  which  explodes  with  a  bang  like 
a  musket,  and  sends  tlie  seeds  flying  in  every  direction. 
Some  seeds  are  strongly  affected  by  moisture  and  dryness , 
when  dry  they  are  curled  up,  when  wet,  they  straighten 
out ;  this  gives  them  a  rolling  motion  which  moves  them 
at  almost  every  change  of  weather.  The  animated  oat, 
and  the  species  of  geranium  called  “  Stork’s  bill,”  are 
examples  of  this  kind.  The  birds  swallow  many  seeds, 
and  deposit  tliem  uninjured  in  new  places;  in  tliis  way 
some  plants  find  their  way  to  distant  islands.  When  we 
find  so  many  ways  in  which  seeds  may  be  carried  about, 
and  wlien  it  is  remembered  that  many  of  them  may  be 
for  years  buried  in  the  soil,  and  yet  retain  their  life,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  they  spring  up  almost  everywhere. 
If  the  boys  will  pull  up  all  the  weeds  in  the  garden  before 
they  go  to  seed,  they  will  not  only  keep  their  own  prem¬ 
ises  pretty  clear,  and  have  less  such  work  to  do  each 
year,  but  they  will  also  help  their  neighbors,  and  thus  be 
doing  some  good  in  the  world. 

One  Way  to  get  an  Autograph. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Advertiser  tells  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story  :  I  have  seen  an  album  which  contains  tlie 
following  inscription  on  one  of  its  pages  :  “  Treason  is 

the  greatest  crime. — Winfield  Scott.  Washington,  D. 
C;  August,  1861.”  The  name  is  written  in  the  stiff  char¬ 
acters  so  well  known,  but  the  motto  is  traced  in  a  much 
bolder  and  more  forcible  liand.  The  album  is  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  a  New  York  lady,  who  visited  the  city  at  the  ex¬ 
tra  session  of  Congress  in  1861.  She  w  as  very  anxious 
to  get  the  old  General’s  autograph,  but  soon  learned  that 
it  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  She,  however,  hit  upon 
the  expedient  of  sending  her  little  girl,  of  about  ten  years, 
right  to  his  office  during  business  hours. 

The  child  told  the  orderly  that  she  must  see  General 
Scott -and  she  would  not  be  put  off  with  any  plea  of  bus¬ 
iness  but  wailed  half  an  hour,  till  her  request  was  finally 
taken  to  the  Adjutant,  Of  course,  she  was  admitted  to 
his  presence,  though  he  had  no  intention  of  allowing  her 
to  see  the  General,  She  persisted,  however,  and  said 
she  must  see  him.  The  officer  finally  pointed  out  the 
door  which  led  to  his  room,  and  told  her  that  she  could 
go  in  if  she  dared,  Slie  took  him  at  his  word,  and  in  an 
instant  stood  within  the  door.  Speaking  of  it  afterward, 
she  said  she  was  afraid  when  he  first  looked  up,  “but 
when  he  saw  it  was  only  me,  he  said  right  pleasant. 

‘  Well,  little  girl,  w  hat  do  you  want  V  and  I  tohl  him  my 
ma  wanted  him  to  write  his  name  in  her  book;  and  he 
looked  sharp  at  me,  and  then  smiled  a  little  bit,  and  then 
shook  hands  with  me,  and  asked  me  who  my  ma  was, 
and  told  him,  and  I  told  him  my  pa  was  in  the  army, 
and  my  ma  was  all  alone  with  me  ;  and  then  he  just 
kissed  my  cheek  and  wrote  in  ina’s  book,  and  said  ‘Good 
morning,’  to  me,  and  I  came  out,  and  nobody  didn’t  hurt 
me  at  all.” 

New  and  Fsefjsl  Sport. 

A  subscriber  to  the  Agriculturist,  Mr.  Alexander  Gor¬ 
don,  Woodbury,  Conn.,  has  just  described  to  us  his  way 
of  catching  flies,  which  we  think  may  furnish  lively 
sport  to  the  children— almost  as  good  as  fishing  or  catch¬ 
ing  butterflies.  Make  a  bag  of  millinet  or  mosquito  net¬ 
ting,  .about  three  feet  long,  the  upper  part  just  wide 
enough  to  fit  nicely  to  the  flat  hoop  of  a  flour  barrel ;  the 
lower  part  is  narrowed  down  to  a  point,  making  the 


whole  funnel  shaped.  Tack  it  it  securely  to  a  lioop,  and 
fasten  the  hoop  to  an  old  broom  handle  or  other  conve¬ 
nient  stick.  Now  you  have  a  net  whiclF  you  can  sweep 
around  in  the  rooms  and  take  nearly  every  fly.  When 
caught  with  .a  rapid  motion  they  wil  fly  to  the  narrow 
end,  and  when  enough  are  taken,  give  it  a  twist  to  con¬ 
fine  them,  place  them  in  a  basin,  and  a  little  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  will  instantly  convert  them  into  good  chicken  feed. 


An  Amusing;  Play. 

Let  two  or  more  boys  each  take  a  stick— an  old  broom¬ 
stick  is  just  the  thing,  and  place  it  under  their  knees, 
w  ith  their  arms  passed  under  it,  and  hands  clasped  in  the 
position  shown  in  the  engraving.  Each  is  then  to  try 
and  push  his  neighbor  off  his  feet,  the  hands  remaining 
clasped.  The  effect  is  quite  comical,  and  makes  much 
sport.  A  clean  grassy  spot  should  be  chosen  for  this. 

’Tlie  “Crook.’’— “  My  dear  friends,’’  said  a  return¬ 
ed  missionary  at  one  of  the  late  anniversary  meetings, 
“  let  us  .avoid  sectarian  bitterness.  The  inhabitants  of 
Hindoostan,  where  I  have  been  laboring  for  many  years, 
h.ave  a  proverb  that  ‘thougii  you  bathe  a  dog’s  tail  in  oil, 
and  bind  it  in  splints,  yet  you  cannot  get  the  crook  out  of 
it.’  Now,  a  man's  setdarian  bias  is  simply  the  crook  in 
the  dog’s  tail,  which  cannot  be  eradicated  ;  and  I  hold 
that  everyone  should  be  allowed  to  wag  his  own  peculi¬ 
arity  in  peace  !” 

A  Pntcliman’s  Temperance  licctnre.— “  I 

shall  tell  you  how  it  vas.  I  put  mine  hand  on  mine  head, 
and  there  was  von  pig  bain.  Then  I  put  mine  hand  on 
mine  pody  and  there  vas  anoder.  There  vas  very  much 
pains  in  all  mine  pody.  Then  I  put  mine  hand  in  mine 
pocket,  and  there  vas  noting.  So  I  jined  mit  de  temper¬ 
ance.  Now  there  vas  no  more  pain  in  mine  head.  The 
pains  in  mine  pody  was  all  gone  away.  I  put  mine  hand 
in  mine  pocket,  and  there  vas  twenty  dollars.  So  I  shall 
shtay  mit  de  temperance.” 

Puzzle  ibr  tlie  Eyes. 

We  present  herewith  another  puzzle  picture  in  which 
our  young  readers  will  be  pleased  to  discover  the  differ¬ 
ent  figures,  and  find  out  what  they  are  doing.  Those 
who  have  examined  our  previous  pictures  of  this  kind 
will  probably  readily  see  wh.at  is  intended,  as  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  one  is  a  key  to  all  similar  designs.  As  we  only 
print  the  names  of  those  sending  answers  to  the  prob¬ 
lems,  etc.,  in  the  “  Puzzle  Column,’’  our  young  friends 
need  not  tell  us  wlien  thev  succeed  in  making  this  out. 


An  old  ielloTV,  who  took  part  in  the  late  great  re¬ 
bellion,  was  one  day  tioasting  in  the  village  tavern  to  a 
crowd  of  admiring  listeners,  of  his  many  bloody  exploits, 
when  he  was  interrapted  by  the  question ; — “I  say,  old 

Joe,  how  may  rebs  did  you  kill  during  the  war?” - 

“  How  many  did  I  kill.  Sir  ?  how  many  rebs  did  I  kill  ? 
Well  I  don't  know  just  ’zactly  how  many  ;  but  I  know 
this  much — I  killed  as  many  of  them  as  they  did  ’o  me 

Answers  to  Problems  nnd  Pnzzles. 

The  following  are  answers  to  the  Puzzles,  etc.,  in  the 
August  number,  I'age  295.  No.  ‘219.  Scripture  Riddle  : 
Asa,  Nun,  Noon,  Aziza,  Anna..  No.  220.  Illustrated 
Rebus :  First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the 

hearts  of  his  countrymen  . No.  221.  Mathematical 

Problem  :  3  hours,  23  minutes  too  fast - No.  2'22.  Illus¬ 

trated  Rebus  :  Beware,  indulge  not  over  much  in  sleep, 
for  fear  penury  over  take  you  . . .  No.  223.  Farmers'  Enig¬ 
ma  :  The  American  Agriculturist _ No.  224.  Enigma: 

Wood-house  —  No.  218.  Prize  Problem,  July  number, 

page  263  ■  Answer.  13918  L-taa  feet. 

‘  °  na? 

The  following  have  sent  in  correct  answers  to  puzzles  : 
Daniel  Frohman,  Alattie  Rankin,  T.  Spoon,  Esq.,  Rufus 
H.  Roys,  Frank  A.  Lawrence,  B.  J.  Hammer,  B.  Jones, 
J.  C.  Brantigam,  C.  E.  Amidon,  Harry  J.  Meixell,  L.  A. 
Dale,  Levi  Capp,  Emily  L.  Adams,  J.  H.  Barr,  C.  A. 
Hege,  Carrie  F.  Hedges,  E.  L.  Bouton,  George  M.  Hun¬ 
ter,  S.  C.  Ware,  Herman,  Lizzie  and  Jennie  Cook,  Hessie 
E.  Reynolds,  J.  L.  Purdy,  Isaac  F.  Tillinghast. 

New  Puzzles  to  be  Answered. 

No.  225.  Word  Puzzle.— T\\e  name  of  a  distinguished 
rebel  contains  five  letters.  From  the  letters  of  his  name 
may  be  formed.  1st,  his  occupation  ;  2d,  his  character  ; 
3d,  his  offspring  ;  4th,  his  first  victim  .  5lh,  how  he  ob¬ 
tained  this  victim  ,  6th,  the  sentence  pronounced  upon 
the  victim  and  himself.  Who  was  the  rebel  ? 


o 


No.  226.  Illustrated  Rebus. — A  very  popular  proverb. 
No.  227.  Word  Puzzle. — Worth  20  shillings,  I  measure 
45  inches,  and  my  name  represents  500,  What  is  the  word? 
No,  228.  Conundrum. — When  is  music  like  a  vegetable  ? 


PUZZLE  PICTURE.— NO  EARTHLY  SWEET  WITHOUT  A  STING. 
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(coPYraonT  secured.) 

A  GRAND  MUSICAL  ENTERTAINMENT.  —  Desit/nea  and  engraved  for  the  American  Agricnlturist. 


Oiir  artist  attended  a  cat  concert  a  few  nigfits  ago, 
and  has  given  tlie  .above  spirited  sketch  of  tlie  scene.  It 
was  held  on  the  roof  of  a  .slied  near  his  window,  lie 
could  not  see  the  jierformers,  for  it  was  pilch  dark,  and 
so  lie  was  gnicleil  entirely  by  sound  in  making  the  jiicture. 
lie  says  they  sang  in  a  vci  y  feline,  manner,  tiiough  lie 
could  not  understand  the  words.  Tliat,  however,  is  fash¬ 
ionable — almost  all  opera  singers  perform  in  the  same 
way,  sotliat  nobody  can  tell  what  they  are  singing  about, 
and  it  is  only  now  and  tlien  that  ctiurch  clioirs  talk  Eng¬ 
lish  when  they  sing.  Some  may  laugh  at  the  idea  of 
cats  making  music,  but  tlie  cats  themselves  think  it  very 
fine;  they  are  quite  like  most  other  singers  in  this  also. 

Spicy  licltci*  a  l*ictare. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist  : 

I  was  soinewliat  amused,  but  more  vexed,  to  see  tlie 
pictures  of  tlie  “  irnfortunale  Boy,”  and  tlie  ‘‘  Fortunate 
(till,”  in  the  July  number,  of  the  Agriculturist.  I  am 
a  boy  myself,  12  years  old  ;  have  brotliers  and  sisters — 
quite  a  number — and  I  attend  a  school,  numbering  sixty 
scholars,  of  all  ages  between  six  and  fourteen, — boys  and 
girls  of  cour.'e.  I  liave  observed  tliat  tlie  girls  as  often 
liave  tlieir  faces  drawn  awry  as  the  boys,  notw'ithstanding 
wc  always  give  tliem  the  best  places  in  tlic  sclioolroom, 
tlie  smootliest  part  of  the  play-grouiul,  aiui  never  go 
above  ttiem  in  spoiling,— w  hen  we  liave  a  lie.ad  and  foot 
1o  the  class,  even  if  they  miss  all  the  words.  In  winter 
we  draw  tliem  to  and  from  school  on  our  sleds,  or  shovel 
nice,  hroad  paths  for  them.  We  are  very  liappy  to  do  all 
this  and  feel  more  than  repaid  when  we  receive  a  bright 
smile,  or  a  pleasant  ”  thank  you  ”  from  one  of  these  lit¬ 
tle  ladies.  But,  Mr.  Editor,  what  vexes  me  is  the  con¬ 
struction  that  will  be  placed  upon  sucli  pictures  by  those 


whose  liabits  or  tempers  do  not  lead  tliem  to  associate 
with  cliildren,  and  whose  memory  is  so  defective  that 
they  do  not  recollect  wdien  they  were  “  Boys  and  Girls 
together.”  I  am  afraid  lliey  will  judge  that  boys  are 
always  so  bad  as  to  invite  all  the  imps  of  mischief  around 
them,  while  the  dear  little  girls  are  so  sweet,  that  it  em¬ 
ploys  all  the  angels  to  take  charge  of  their  goodness  1 
IIow  can  that  little  girl  help  smiling  with  so  many  bright 
beings  hovering  near  to  whisper  happy  tlioughts  ?  And 
how  can  tile  boy,  who  is  just  as  pretty  and  good  as  the 
girl, — when  lliey  are  both  let  alone, — help  breaking  his 
toys,  and  screaming  with  real  pain,  when  so  many  little 
imps  are  tugging  at  liis  eyes,  nose  and  mouth,  and  blow¬ 
ing  fire  and  smoke  in  ids  face  ?  I  believe  they  hurt  liirn 
worse  than  a  rousing  ear-ache  or  a  dozen  whippings.  I 
am  sorry  for  liim.  If  the  boys  were  a  little  worse  tlian 
girls  it  would  be  no  wonder  ;  for  tlicy  liave  so  much  more 
to  vex  them.  But  they  are  not.  They  are  often  sent  to 
bed,  in  a  dark  room,  wlien  in  the  best  part  of  their  story  ; 
they  are  made  to  wait  when  company  comes,  and  if  there 
is  no  pudding  left  for  them,  it  is  ”  no  matter,  they  are 
only  boys.”  They  must  run  errands,  give  the  sidewalk 
to  any  body,  and  if  tliey  liave  a  pet  in  the  shape  of  a  dog 
or  bantam  rooster,  whose  attainments  in  vocal  music  are 
their  especial  pride,  they  are  not  allowed  to  exhibit  them, 
but  must  put  themdn  a  coop  in  some  out-of-the-way  cor¬ 
ner,  while  the  girl  can  have  her  noisy  canary  or  even  a 
dirty  kitten  in  tlie  house.  In  short— the  girls  are  iieitod, 
— tiie  hoys  arc  snubbed.  If  your  pictures  were  both  boys, 
or  lioth  girls,  I  would  not  liave  troubled  you  as  it  is  I 
am  yours  for  Equal  Rights. 

[Our  young  correspondent  is  more  than  welcome  to 
our  columns— we  like  those  who  can  think  for  themselves, 
and  will  allow  all  to  liave  their  “say,”  (if  we  liave  room) 
if  lliey  can  say  it  as  well  as  lids  lad.  By  his  own  account 


of  how  he  treats  tlie  girls,  he  acknowledges  that  he  thinks 
a  little  more  of  tliem  than  of  the  boys,  which  is  quite 
natural  and  pleasant,  and  he  can  hardly  blame  other 
people  for  doing  the  same  thing — especially  as  boys  have 
the  best  chance  to  push  their  own  w.ay  through  tlie  world. 
Perhaps  some  of  tlie  girls,  or  some  other  boy  would  like 
to  say  a  word  on  this  question  ;  we  promise  fair  play.) 

SometlEing’  Mesitlc.*;  BloMcy  WaBite«l. 

A  Frenchman  of  immense  wealth  fitted  np  a  most 
gorgeous  palace  in  Paris.  A  gentleman  who  obtained 
leave  to  visit  it,  relates, that  upon  entering  the  dining  room 
he  found  a  table  magnificently  laid  out.  “  Your  master,” 
he  observed  to  the  maitre  d’  liolel,  “  makes  wonderfully 
good  cheer.”  “  Alas,  sir,  my  master  never  sits  down  to 
a  regular  dinner  ;  a  single  plate  of  vegetables  is  prepared 
for  1dm.”  ”  Here,  at  least,  is  food  for  the  eye,”  said  the 
visitor,  pointing  to  tlie  pictures.  “.41as,  sir,  my  master 
is  nearly  blind.”  “  Well,”  resumed  the  visitor  on  enter¬ 
ing  iinother  room,  “  he  compensates  himself  by  listening 
to  good  music.”  “Al.as,  sir,  my  master  has  never  heard 
the  music  wliich  is  played  here  ;  he  goes  to  bed  early  in 
the  hope  of  snatcliing  a  few  minutes’  sleep.”  “But  at 
all  events  he  enjoys  tlie  pleasure  of  walking  in  that  mag¬ 
nificent  garden.”  “Alas,  sir,  he  can  not  walk.”  In  a 
word  ;  for  all  purposes  of  enjoyment,  the  millionaire 
was  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

A  LiTTLL  GIRL,  wlio  niailc  veiT  ficquoiit  use  of  the 
word  “guess,”  was  told  by  her  teacher  to  say  “presume,” 
Presently,  one  of  Mary’s  little  playmates  coming  up  to 
her  remarked  :  “  I  tliink  your  cape  very  pretty,  and  my 

mamma  waiitsyourmamma  to  lend  the  pattern,  because 
she’s  going  to  make  one  like  it.”  “  My  inanima  has  no 
pattern,”  was  the  prompt  reply,  “  she  cut  it  by  presume.” 


1S66.] 
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(Business  Notices  $2.00  per  Agate  Line  of  Space.) 


LOCE-STITCl  SEWING  MACilNES. 


Higliest  Premium,  Fair  of  American  Institute,  1SG5. 
CELEBRATED  REVERSIBLE  FEED  MOVEMENT. 
UNIFORM  SELF-ADJUSTING  TENSION, 

FOUR  SEPARATE  DISTINCT  STITCHES, 

WILL  GATHER  AND  SEW  A  RUFFLE  AT  ONCE. 
OFFICES  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

505  Broadway,  N.  T.,  and  97  Clieapside,  Loudon,  England. 

IPKINCIPAIr  AGENCIES. 

U1  AVasliington-st.,  Boston.  2-12  Main-st.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

630  Chestnut-st.,  Philadelphia.  29  Callo  d’Ollcios,  Havana, 

KlO  W.ashington-st.,  Cliicatto.  Cub.a. 

26  West  Fourth-st.,  Cincinnati  2T2  Court-st.,  Binghamton, N.Y' 
43  Public  Square,  (Jleveland.  13  Lake-st.,  Elmira,  K.  Y. 

135  Baltimore-st.,  Baltimore.  312  Broad-st.,  Newark,  N.  .1. 

27  North  Penusylvania-st,,  6  Union  st.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Indianapolis.  2  Tates  Block,  E.  Genesee-st., 
Cor.  Jeff,  and  Wood.ward  Av-  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

enues,  Detroit. - Rochcstei%  N.  Y. 

Ill  Montgomery-st.,  San  Fran-  5-1  North  FUth-st.,St.Louis,Mo. 

cisco.  303  Kiver-st..  Troy,  N.  Y. 

373  to  376  Main-st.,  Hartford,  Cor.  Genesee,  Columbia,  and 
Conn.  Seneca-sts.,  U tica,  N.  Y. 

629  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. _ _ 

“■WMEEIiElS  & 


HOOK 


se:wi]N<3- 

©25  BROADWAY. 

“Woman’s  Gueatest  Boon — We  would  advise  a  man  to 
forego  a  Thresher  and  thresli  wheat  witli  a  Hail,  rather 
than  to  see  the  wife  wear  her  health,  vigor  and  life  awav  in 
the  everlasting  ‘stitch,  stitcii,  stitcli,’  when  a  Sewing  iMa- 
ehlue  can  be  obtained.  Tlie  WHEELER  &  WILSON  is  an 
invaluable  aid  in  every  household.  We  have  had  several 
different  kinds  on  trial,  and  after  a  six  year’s  .service,  the 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  has  taken  the  precedence  as  the  be.st, 
where  all  kinds  of  sewing  are  to  be  done  in  a  family.” 

[American  AgriciMurist,  Jan.  1863. 


Tho  Best  GHldre-n’s  Taper  in  Asierica, 


Forney’s  Philadelphia  Daily  Press  says  of  it:  “The  Lit¬ 
tle  Cokpokai.  is  destined  to  become  the  great  children’s 
paper  of  America.” 

The  Little  Cor.pouAL  is  the  most  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  monthly  in  the  Union. — Louisville  Democrat. 

The  I.ittle  Cokpoual  is  nniversally  admitted  to  be  tlie 
best  juvenile  paperuowlii  existence. — Dubuque  Daily  Times. 

It  is  tlie  cleverest  thing  of  its  kind  yet  realized  in  Ameri- 
ica.— Roxbury  (Mass.)  Journal. 

After  a  careful  examination,  we  can  cheerfully  say  of  The 
Little  Couporai,,  tliat  it  deserves  all  tlie  praise  tliat  lias 
been  lavislied  upon  it  by  tlie  press  everywiiere.— Philadel- 
phia  Episcopal  Recorder. 

Tlie  Little  Corporal  for  one  year  will  do  your 
children  more  good  fliau  a  Quarter’s  Scliooling. 


TO 


“WOMEH  OF  THE  WAR  ” 

A  NEW  WORK  BY-  FRANK  MOORE. 


“  Overflowing  with  patliosand  most  touching  sentiment.” 
—Bouton  Evening  Transcript. 

“The  steel  plate  portraits  are  engr.aved  In  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  bank-note  style.”— A'isto  York  Tribune,  Evening  \ 
Transcript,  Hartford  Times,  and  Hartford  Haiti/  Courant. 

“  We  cannot  read  these  records  without  the  deepest  emo¬ 
tion.”— Evening  Press. 

The  most  popular  and  at  tractive  work  ever  sold  by  agents. 
ZH~  fend  for  circulars  giving  full  particnlars. 

NOW  READY’.  Address  S.  S.  SCRANTON  &  CO.,  | 
126  Asylum-street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Get  aB  the  Mew  Books 

MOW  READY. 

GEO,  E.  a  F,  W=  WeOOWARO,  Publishers. 
GFaPES  AND  WINE, 

A  practical  book  on  the 
cultivation  of  the 

NATIVE  ESSAFE 

AND 

MANEFACTEKE 
of 

AMERICAN  WINE, 
By  GEO.  HUSMANN. 
Fully  Illustrated.  13mo.  193 
pages.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

TIE  EDEEST  THEE  CULTURIST. 

A  New  Work  on  the  propagation, 
cultivation  and  management  of 
American  Forest  Trees,  by 
ANDREW  S.  FULLER, 
author  of  tlio  Grape  Culturlst. 
Fully  Illustrated.  12nio.  192  pages. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

HOMES  FOH  THE  MILLION! 

WOODWARD’S  AOTUAL  FOR  1867 
©f  Arctiltecture, 

Landscape  GARDENING, 


THE  GREAT  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE- 


IlIGIIEST  PREMIUM 


SERVING- 

4® *5  ISa'oadway,  TNew  l^sark. 


THE  YOUR  CHOICE! 

We  have  already  given  away  more  than 

TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  ! 

Sewing  Macliinca,  ns  premiums  for  now  suliscribers  to  tlie 
New  i’onk  Obskuvei:.— IG  new  suliscribers  will  secure  a 
?.53  Sewing  Machine,  eltner  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  or  Grover 
&  Baker ;  and  you  are 

silKE  ©F  THE  REST. 

Sample  copies  and  Circulars  seat  to  any  address  free. 
Terisis,  $3.50  a  Vear  im  Advance. 

SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  Ja.  &  CO., 

37  Bark  Row,  New  Y’ork. 


Music  Abeoad.— Itev.  Robert  Nelson,  at  Shan,gliai,  Cliina, 
writes  to  l’rince&  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y’.,  “there  are  five  of  your 
Instruments  liere— and  so  line  and  sweet  an  instruiiient  for 
the  parlor— and  especially  for  sacred  music,  lias  never  yet 
been  iiroiiglit  to  liglit.  I  have  seen  some  of  your  Melodeons 
at  Nlngpo,  the  port  next  south  of  tliis.”  Rev.  I.  .1.  Stoddnrt, 
at  Assam,  Hindoostan,  says.  “The  six  instruments  1  liave 
ordered  for  myself  and  friends  on  the  Bralimapntra,  liave 
given  perfect  satisfaction.  In  fact  they  are  the  only  instru¬ 
ment  that  at  all  stands  tlie  climate  of  Hindoostan.  Tlie 
insti  nmciit  you  sent  me  seven  years  previous  is  in  perfect 
order.”  A.  \V.  Smith,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Armv,  at  Cruces.  New 
Mexico,  says,  “I  am  agreeablv  surprised  at  the  volume,  and 
sweetness  of  tone  of  tlie  instriiiiicnc.”  Send  to  Prince  &  Co., 
Buflalo,  N.  Y.,  for  a  copy  of  the  New  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
which  will  be  mailed  tree  of  expense. 


Jiipcbt  r>iscnit  or  nny  kind  of  Cake  may  be  made  with  tins 
“Yeast  Powder”  ii\  is  ini  imtes.  Ko  sliorteiiing  is  required 
when  sweet  milk  is  used. 

Nos.  Gl  to  T-l  Trasl)in?:tOH-st.,  Kew-York, 


I^MPLOY-MENT,  “PLEASANT  AND  PROFIT- 
ABLE.”  Agents  wanted  to  sell  New  Physiogxomy,— 
1000  Engravings,  price  $3,— and  otlier  illusti-ated  standai'd 
works.  Pend  stamp  for  terms  to  FO  WLHlt  &  WELLS.  N.  Y. 

“Maktal  of  Grape  Culturk,  attd  A^tnual  Cata¬ 
logue  OF  I^omona’s  Home  Nurseries,”  illustrated. 
Treats  on  Grapes  and  Striiwberries,  with  remarks  on  other 
fruits.  Sent  free,  ^endfor  one.  Send  for  one. 

See  Price  T>isr,  advertisement  in  this  No. 

J.  TI.  FOSTER,  Jr.,  AVest  Newton,  NVcstm’d  Co.,  Pa. 


M  5  j4.  ©  A.  Ki  A. 

LIFE  C©i¥!PAiMY, 

IsTo.  13  'Wa.H  ©ti-eet, 

CHARTERED  1850. 

Farm  Risks  taken  at  very  low  rates  by  ail  our  Agents. 
CASM  CAfi^aTAHi,  =  -  $1,«0©,©©© 

Siarjplets,  aasiiti.  1,  18©«S,  =  « 

LOSSES  liberally  adjusted  .and  promptly  paid. 

JONATHAN  D.  STEELE,  President. 
P.  NoTMix,  Secretary. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S 


§®AF. 

This  Soap  is  made  from  clean  and  pure  materials,  contains 
no  adiiUey'ation  of  anu  kind,  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate 
fabric,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  woolens,  which  will  not 
shrink  after  beinp:  M’asned  with  this  Soap.  It  tnay  be  used  in 
bard  or  salt  water.  It  will  remove  paint,  jrreiise,  tar  and 
stains  of  all  kinds.  One  pound  warranted  equal  to  two 
pounds  of  ordinary  family  soap.  Directions  sent  with  each 
bar  for  inakinir  three pilloiis  handsome  soft  soap  from  one 
pound  of  this  Soap.  Each  bar  Is  wrapped  in  a  circular  con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  use,  printed  in  English  and  Ger¬ 
man.  Ask  youv  grocer  for  “  D.  T.  Bs^bbitt’s  Soap,”  and  take 
no  other, 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Kos.  C4,  Co,  G6,  C7,  GS,  C9,  TO,  72,  and  7-1  'Waslungton-st.,  N.  T. 


Fuare  C  ©sice  sat  r sated  F®tss,'§la 


OR 

HEADY  SOAP  MAKER, 

"Warranted  double  the  strength  of  common  Potash,  and  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  ssiponitier  or  ley  in  tlie  mai'ker.  Put  up 
in  cans  of  1  pound,  2  pounds,  3  pounds,  6  pounds,  and  12 
pounds,  with  full  directions  in  Englisli  and  German  for 
making  Hard  and  Soft  Soap.  One  pound  will  make  15 
gallons  of  Soft  Soap.  No  lime  is  required.  Consumers 
will  iind  this  the  cheapest  Potash  in  market. 

JL  T.  BABBITT, 

Kos.  64,  C5,  C6,  67  G8,  G9,  70  72,  and  74  Wasliington-st:.,  N.  Y, 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S 


HESIT  MESaiCir^AS.  SAI.EISA'TUS, 

Bre.ml  mitde  witli  tiiis  Saleratiis  contains,  when  baked, 
nothing  but  common  salt,  watei-  and  flour.  Nos.  6-i,  65,  66,  67, 
63,  69,  70,  72  and  7-1  Wasliington  st..  New  York. 


And  Riiral  Art, 


Splendidly  illustrated  with  upwards  of  IGO  Original  Designs 
and  Plans  of  Houses  of  moderate  cost,  including  Stables, 
Outbuildings,  and  luimeron.s  plans  for  laying  out  small  plots 
of  ground,  prepared  expressly  for  this  work. 

Paper  Covers.  120  pages.  12mo.  Post-paid,  75  cents. 
Cloth,  Extra.  do.  One  Dollar. 


W©®€lw£ia’d5s  C©tasata’’y  Homes. 

8tl»  Etlitioii,  ISeviscd  asid  Enlarged. 

A  practical  work,  witli  150  Designs 
and  Plans  for  Country  Houses,  &c., 
witli  illustrated  description  of  tlie  man¬ 
ner  of  constructing  Balloon  Frames. 
Cloth,  extra.  192  pages.  12mo.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 


THE  I-IOK.TICXJXsTTJK,IST. 
‘20tli  Annual  Volume.  A  Montlily  Magazine  devoted  to  the 
Orchard,  Vineyard,  Garden  and  Nursery,  to  culture  under 
Glass,  Landscape  Gardening,  Rural  Architecture,  &c.  Two 
Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  per  annum.  Also, 


Woodward's  Graperies,  &c.,  60  desians,  post-paid,  -  -  $1.50 
Woodward’s  Delaware  Grape,  colored,  post-paid.  -  -  $3.00 
Manual  of  tlie  House,  Architeefnre.  126  designs  post-paid,  $1.50 
do  of  tiie  Farm,  Agricultiire,  Illustrated,  post  paid,  81.00 
do  of  the  Garden,  llorticiilture.  do  do  $1.00 
do  of  tlie  Barn  Y’ard.  Domestic  Animals.  do  $1.00 
De  la  Vergne’s  Sulphur  Bellows, . $3.50 


Address  GEO.  E.  &  E.  W.  WOODWAKD, 
Publishers  and  Dealers  in  Agricultural  and  Architectural 
Books,  37  Paris.  liow,  New  Yoi'k. 

PRICED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 
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Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  BEFORE  the  5th  of  the  preceding  month. 

TBItBIS—  (cash  before  insertion) : 

Ordinary— S1.35  per  line  of  space,  each  insertion. 
Open  Papas— SI, 50  per  line  of  space,  each  Insertion. 
Business  JVbiiccs- S3 ,00  per  line  of  space,  each  Insertion. 

gCHOOL  OF  MINES,  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE, 

EAST  49tli  STKEET,  NE W-lfOKK. 
faculty: 

F.  A.  BARNrARD,  S.T.D.,  L.L.D.,  President. 

T.  EGLESTON,  .Jr.,  E.  JI.,  Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy. 
PR.^IfClS  L.  VIN’J'0>R  j,;_  lingineerine. 

C.  F.  CHANDLER,  Ph.D.,  Analvtlcal  and  Applied  Chemistiy. 
JOHN  TORRET,  M.l).,  LL.D.,  Botany. 

CHARLES  A.  JOV.  Pli.  J).,  General  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  G.PECK,  LL.D.,  Mining  Surveying  andMechanics 
JOHN  H.  VAN  AMRINGE,  .A. M.,  Mathematics. 

OGDEN  N.  ROOD,  A.M.,  Physics. 

J.  3.  aEWBERKT,  Geology  and  Palaeontology. 

Tile  plan  of  this  Seliool  embraces  a  tliree  vears’  course  for 
the  degree  of  ENGINEER  OF  MINES,  or  BACHELOR  OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 

For  admission,  candidates  for  a  degree  must  pass  an  ex¬ 
amination  in  Aritlimetic,  Algebra,  Geometry  and  Plain 
Trigonometry.  Persons  not  candidates  for  degrees  are  ad¬ 
mitted  witlio'nt  examination,  and  may  pursue  any  or  all  of 
tlie  subjects  taught.  Tiio  next  session  begins  October  1, 
1S6!).  The  examination  for  admission  will  he  lield  on  Sep¬ 
tember  28, 2Q.  Forfurtlier  information,  and  for  catalogues, 
apply  to 

De.  C.  F.  chandler.  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

Agriesiilttiral 

YALE  COLLEGE. 

Tlie  regular  course  in  Agriculture  in  the  Sheffield  Scien- 
tiflo  School,  of  Y.alc  College,  will  commence  Thursday, 
Sept.  13th.  A  shorter  course  occupying  seven  months,  com¬ 
mences  at  the  same  time,  and  will  embrace  instruction  in 
Agriculture,  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Physiology,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Zoologj',  Physical  Gcographj-,  Botany,  etc.  For 
Circulars  with  further  particulars,  apply  to 

Pr.oF.  GEO.  J.  BRUSH,  Sec'y,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

EW  YORK  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY 

Surgeons,  179  Lexington  Ai'enuo,  N.  Y.  City.  (Incor¬ 
porated  18i7.) - Tlie  Lectures  commence  in  November  and 

terminate  in  the  latter  part  of  Febrnarv.— J.  BUS- 
TEED,  M.  !).,  Pres’t;  A.  F.  Liautakd,  M.  D.,  V.  S. :  A. 
Large,  M.  D.,  V.  S.;  F.  D.  Weisse,  M.  D, 

Letters  may  be  addressed  to  Dr.  Bnsteed.  By  order  of  the 
Trustees.  A.  F.  LIAUTARU,  Registrar. 

llaaff!§©ia  SltTea* 

Superior  advanta,gesin  English,  Classics, French,  German, 
Piano  Music  and  Painting.  Lewis’  Gymnastics  for  Ladies, 
and  Military  Drill  for  Gents.  Eigliteea  Instructors.  Term 
opens  Sept.  10th.  Rev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  A.  M.,  Principal. 
Claveraok,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y'. 

F®FUE.AII  ,gUI§g€I£IFTI®M 

In  aid  of  tile  Memorial  ClixircHi  of  Wasli- 
ingtoix  Irving,  Tarrytowii,  W.  Y. 

Thi.s  Ediflce— the  only  Memorial  to  Washington  Irving 
ever  begun  in  the  village,  now  celehr.ated  as  the.  place  of 
his  residence  and  his  burial- is  located  in  the  midst  of  scenes 
immortalized  by  his  pen.  Ever  since  it  was  commenced  it 
has  been  the  desire  of  its  projectors  to  finish  it  witliont  hav¬ 
ing  a  particle  of  debt  to  encumher  it.  That  they  mav  ac¬ 
complish  this  end,  as  well  as  make  it  a  Memorial  which  all 
tlie  admirers  of  “  Geoffrey  Crayon"  siiall  liave  liad  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  assist  in  erecting,  they  have  determined  to 
solicit  ConitriBiatioiis  of  One  Dolljir, 

in  order  that  tliey  may  speedily  obtain  the  sum  ($10,000)  they 
still  need  to  render  the  Bnilding  fit  for  immediate  occupan¬ 
cy.  In  return,  as  a  memento  of  the  offering,  thev  will  send 
by  mail  any  one  of  the  following  PHOTOGRAPHS,  that 
may  bo  indicated  by  the  contrihiitor  : 

1 — WASMI?ff«TOM  IKVING. 

(The  only  exact  likeness  ever  taken.) 

3.— SUNBIY  SIDB. 

(The  Home  of  Washington  Irving.) 

3 —  THE  OI.D  BUTCH  CHURCH, 

(Built  A.  D.  1699  ;  where  Ichabod  led  the  Choir.) 

4 —  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  POCASTICO. 
(Alongside  of  ivliicli  tlie  Scliool-Master  disappeared.) 

5.-THE  OLD  HIUB. 

(Built  in  1686;  a  plcturesiine  relic  of  the  Elder  Time.) 

C.— IRVIDIG’S  G.RAVE. 

(In  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery.) 

For  a  contribution  of  Five  Dollars,  the  comijlele  Set  of 
Six  Pictures  loill  be  sent  in  return. 

Direct  MEMORIAL  CHiTRCH  OF  WASHINGTON  IRV¬ 
ING,  care  of  either  of  tlie  following  Addresses: 

Rev.  11.  GUILBERT,  Rector,  Tarrvtown;  A.  D.  F.  RAN¬ 
DOLPH,  770  Broadway:  W.  11.  REI.LIIY  &  CO.,  653  Broad- 
Broadway;  HARPER  & 
BROTHERS,  1' ranklm-Stiuare,  New  York. 

“  ISinIs  to  E8e«“»S£«ej»« 
oj'.s,”  SENT  FREE  of  Charge  to  any 
address.  This  is  a  practical  pam- 
plilet.  See  .lime  Agriculturist.  A- 
gents  Wanted  in  all  unoccupied  ter¬ 
ritory,  for  tlie  Imjiroved  Movaiile- 
Comb  Bee-Hive.  "Tlie  Bee-ltceper’s 
Te.xt  Book,”  and  “Italian”  Q.iieens. 
_  Address  II.  A,  KING,  Nevada.  O. 

PSatai  BimcSis,  Faisey  F«wl§  and 

EGGS  for  sale,  bred  and  selected  entirely  from  imported 
stock.  A.  M.  IIALSTED,  CS  Pefirl*st.,  Kew  York. 


THE  fAMEE  BLADE. 


Or,  Improved  Patent  Sewing  Pipper,  takes  out  a  seam 
quicker  than  a  Sewing  Machine  can  make  it,  and  does  many 
otlier  tilings.— For  sale  at  Fancy  and  Country  Stores,  Sewino- 
Macliine  Agencies,  etc.  Price,  3.7  cents :  3  for  $1 ;  or,  $3  per 
dozen.  If  not  found  at  your  store,  send  price  and  receive 
it  from  W.  A.  FITCH,  151  Nassau-st.,  New  Y'ork. 

M  ®  M  E 

LIFE  Insurance  Company, 


B^ANCY  FOW  LS  lor  .sale  ;  raised  from  imported 
Jh-  and  selected  stock,  viz. ;  Dorkings,  Legiiorns  Snanish 
Bralimas,  I’olands,  &o..  Ac.  Also  a  few  BulKilocs  and  I’ralrid 
dogs.  For  Circular  address  witli  stamp, 

R.  H.  HAINES,  Box  53,  Ellzabctli,  N.  J 


MUTUAL, 

16  Court-street,  Brooklyn,  and 

358  Broadway,  Corner  Warren-street, 

E  W  YORK.. 


Assets,  One  Mlllioa  of  Dollars ! 


7jO@0  POLICIES  ir^  FORCE. 


Dividend  1st  May,  I860,  40  Per  Gent. 


50  pex*  cent*  of  tlue  Premium  a  Permauesit 
XdOaii  if  desired, 

ALL  FOLiCSES  I^OWFORFElTiMC. 

Walter  S.  Griffith,  Prest.  Geo.  C.  Ripley,  Sec'y. 
Isaac  H.  Frothingham,  Treas.  Wii.  J.  Coffin,  Actuary. 


^EW-TOKK  STATE 

Jkg’ricixlt'o.r’al  orfsso 

WHEELEE,  MELIOK  &  00,,  Proprietors, 
ALBANY,  N.  Y., 

PATENTEES  Aia>  MANtTFACTUREES  OF 

Kailway  and  Lever  Horse  Powers, 

Combined  Ths'eshers  &  Winnowers, 

CLOVER  HULLEllS,  FEED  CUTTERS,  SAW  JIILLS, 
SHINGLE  AND  HEADING  MACHINES,  HORSE 
PITCHFORKS,  HOUSE  RAKES,  &c.,  &C. 

Circnliirs  aad  Price  List  Sent  free,  on  application. 


Cured  by  Bates’  P.atent  Appliances.  For  descriptive  pam¬ 
phlet,  etc..  Address  SIMPSON  &  CO.,  277  West23d-st.,  N.  Y. 

REMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  Sale.— 
Sent  by  Express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  For 
Circulars  and  Prices,  Address  N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO., 

Gum  Tree,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Fancy  fowls. — a  few  fme  young;  Brahmas, 
Spaulsh,  Dorking,  Poland.  Hamburg,  Leghorn  Fowls, 
Sebright  and  otlier  Bantams,  llouen  Ducks. 

BEN  J.  HAINES,  Ji:.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

§END  FOR  DESCRIPTION  of  the  finest  Thor 
ough-bred  Chester  White  pigs  and  Imported  Fowls  in 
America.  L.  B.  SILVElt,  SALEM  Ohio. 


The  hog  BREEDERS’  MANUAL  sent  free 

of  postirge,  every  Farmer  should  Iiave  a  copv.  Address 
ivitli  stamp,  N.P.  BOYER  &  CO.,  Gum  Tree,  Cheker  Co.,  Pa. 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 


[For  sale  at  tlie  Office  of  tlie  Agriculturist,  or  tliey  will  bo 

forwarded  by  mv,\\, 2sost-pald,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Arcliitectiirc . 5  1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  J,.)  Amcricnii  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Allen’s  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  CO 

American  Bird  Fancier .  SO 

American  Hose  Cnlrurlst .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  73 

Art  of  Saw  I'iling _ (Holly) .  75 

Arcliitectiire,  liy  Cummings  &  Miller .  10  00 

Baker’s  Practical  and  Soieiitillc  Fruit  Culture .  i  00 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden  .  1  75 

Beeclier’s  (H.  W.)  Fruit,  Flowers  audF.arming .  1  .50 

Benicnt’s  Poulterer's  Compiiiiion . . .  2  00 


Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier . 

Boston  Macliinist  (W.  Fitzgerald) . .'. 

Boussinganlt’s  Riir.al  Economy . 

Bridgeiiian’s  Fruit  Cultivator’s  Manual . 

Bridgeinaii’s  Young  Gardener's  Assistant . 

Bridgeman’s  Florist’s  Guide . 

Brandt’s  Age  of  Horses  (English  or  German) . 

Breck’sNew  Book  of  Flowers . 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory. . 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America . 

Burr’s  Garden  Veget.ahles . 

Canary  Birds . cloth _ 

Carpenters  and  Joiners’ Hand'Book.. (Holly)  . . 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide . 

Cobhett’s  American  Gardener . 

Cole's  (S.  AV.)  American  l<'riutBook . 

Cole’s  Veterinarian . 

Cotton  Planters’  Manual  (Turner) . 

Country  Life,  by  R.  M.  Copeland . 

Dadd's  Modern  Horse  Doctor . . . 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  American  Cattle  Doctor . 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual . . . 

Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper’s) . paper,  30c...  .cloth. . 

Downings’s  Country  Houses  . 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening  (new  Edition) . 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences . . 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America . 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . . . 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 

Elliott’s  AVestern  Fruit  Brower’s  Bnide . 

Farmer’s  Barn  Book . 

Flax  Culture . 

Field’s  (Thomas  AIL)  Pear  Culture . 

Fish  Culture . 

Flint  (diaries  L.)  on  Grasses . 

Flint’s  Milcli  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming . . 

Flora’s  Interpreter  and  Fortuna  Flora  (Mrs.  Halo) . 

Frank  Forrester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen.  .8  vo. 

Frank  Forrester’s  Fisli  and  Fishing . qto . 

Frank  Forrester’s  Field  Sports  . .  2  vols _ qto . 

Frencli’s  Farm  Drainage . 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturfst . 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist . 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  \''ol . 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow . 

Guenon  on  Alllch  Cows . 

Husmann’s  Grapes  &  Wine . 

Hall’s  (Miss)  American  Cookery . 

Harasztliy’s  Grape  Culture,  &c . . 

Harris’  Insects  Injnrions  to  A'^egetation,  plain . 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  colored  plates. 

Hatfield's  American  House  Carpenter . . 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Ilorsekeepers . 

Hop  Culture . 

How  to  Buy  a  Farm  and  AAhere  to  Find  One . 

High  Farming  Without  Manure . 

Insect  Enemies  of  Fruit  'I'rees,  (Trimlile) . 

Jeiming’s  Horse  Training  Made  Easy. . 

Jennings  on  Cattle . 

Jennings  on  Swine  and  Poultry . 

Jenuing’s  on  the  Horse  and  liis  Diseases . 

Jolinston’s  Agricultural  Chemi.stiy . 

Joliustou’s  Kfementsof  Agricullurnl  Cliemlstry . 

•Johnson’s  (Prof.  S.  AV.)  E^ays  on  Manures . . 

Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening . 

Klippart’s  Land  Drainage . . . 

Laii.gstrotli  on  the  Honey  Bee . 

Loudon’s  (_Dowiiiiig’s)  Ladies’ Flower  Garden . 

Leuchar's  Howto  Build  Hot-liouses . 

Liebig’s  Familiar  Letters  oil  Cliemistry. . 

Lieiiig’s  Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry . 

Linsley’s  (D.  C.)  Morgan  llorse.s  . 

Manual  of  Agviculthre  by  G.  Emerson  and  C.  L.  Flint 

Ma.vliew’s  IHustrated  Horse  Doctor  . . . 

Mayliew's  Illustrated  Horse  Management  . . 

Mayliew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers . 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  . 

New  Clock  and  AVatch  Alaker’s  Manna! . 

McMalion’s  American  Gardener . 

Miles  on  tlie  Horse’s  foot . 

Morrell’s  American  Sliepherd . . 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood . 

My  Vineyard  at  'Lakeview . 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture . 

Onion  Culture  . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres  (hound)  60c . (paper) 

Pardee  on  Str.awhciTy  Culture . 

Parlor  Gardener,  by  C.  J.  Randolph. . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose . 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Roses . 

Peat  and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  AA’’.  Johnson  . 

Phantom  Bouquet,  or  Skeleton  Loaves  . 

Phenomena  of  Plant  Life,  (Leo.  II.  Grindon) . . . 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . 

Qiiinb.v’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  keening  (new.) . 

Quincy,  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle . 

Rabbit  Fancier . .- . 

Randall's  Slieep  Husbandry . 

Randall’s  Fine  AVoot  Slieep  flushaiidry . 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden . 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden . 

Ricliardson  on  tire  Dog . paper  SO  cants . clotli 

Rand’s  Garden  Flowers . 

Rural  Afl’airs _ (bound) _ 1  Vols _ each . 

Rural  Annual  (by  Josepli  Harris) . . . 

Rural  Register  (by  J.  J.  Thomas) . 

Bust,  Smiit,  Mildew  and  Mould . 

Saun’der's  Domestic  Poultry  (new).. paper,  -10  c.. bound 
Saxton’s  Farmers'  Library.  .3  A’ols.  cloth  8  50.  .morocco 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book .  — 

Slieplierd’s  own  Book . 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry .  . 

Skillful  Housewife  .  . 

Stewart's  (Jolmi  Srahle  Book . 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner . 

Strong’s  Gr.ape  Culture . 

'Pen  Acres  Enougli . .  . 

Tenny’s  Natural' History,  Zoology . 

The  Great  AVest . 

The  Barn  Yard . . . 

The  Farm . 

The  Garden . . 

The  House . 

The  Do,g,  hv  Dinks,  Mayhew  and  lintclilnson,  edited  by 

Frank  Forrester,  1  vol _ 8  mo . 

The  Dead  Shot ;  or,  Sportman’s  Complete  Guide,  by 

Frank  Forrester . 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals..  . 

Tobacco  Culture  .  . 

Todd’s  (S.  E.)  Young  Farmer's  Manual . 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . 

Villas  and  Farm  Cottages,  (Clcaveland  and  Backus) . . . 

AVarder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens . 

AVatson’s  American  Home  Garden  .  .  . . 

AVax  Flowers  (Art  of  Making).  . 

AVet  Days  at  Edgewood . . 

AA’etherell  on  the  Mannlhcture  of  A’inegar . 

AVlieat  Plant  (.lohn  Klippart's) . 

AA’oodward’s  Country  Homes . 

AA’oodward’s  Graperies . 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse  . 

i’ouatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . 

Youatt  on  the  Hog . . 

Youatt  on  Sheep . 

Youmans’  Household  Science  . 

Youmans’  New  Chemistry . 


30 
7.5 
1  60 
75 
2  00 
75 
50 
1  75 

1  50 
1  00 
5  00 

2  50 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 

1  50 

5  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  25 

60 

.8  00 

6  50 

3  (10 

:-i  00 
5  00 
75 
1  50 
1  50 
GO 
1  25 

1  25 

2  50 

2  50 
1  50 

3  00 
5  50 

7  50 
1  50 
1  50 

20 

4  00 
1  25 

75 
1  50 
1  25 

5  00 

4  00 

5  00 
3  50 
1  73 

40 
1  75 
85 

8  00 
1  25 
1  75 
1  75 
1  75 
I  75 
1  25 

1  25 

2  00 

1  50 

2  00 

2  09 
1  50 

30 
1  75 
1  50 

1  50 

3  5i> 
3  50 

90 
1  20 

2  00 

2  50 
75 

1  75 
1  75 
1  25 
75 
20 
30 
75 
1  00 
1  50 

3  00 

1  25 

2  00 
1  00 

60 
1  50 
1  25 
39 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 
3  to 
60 
3  00 

1  50 
25 
30 

8.00 
75 
9  50 
73 

2  23 
2  00 

75 
1  .50 
30 

3  00 
1  50 
3  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  50 

3  00 

1  75 
1  00 
23 
1  50 

3  00 

4  00 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
1  75 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 
1  00 
1  00 

2  25 
2  25 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  THE  AMEEICAN  SEED  TRADE. 

JAMES  CARTER,  DUMNETT  &  BEAEE, 

SEED  FARHIERS  AND  MERCHANTS, 

Offices  and  Warehouse,  S37,  338  and  361  Hig-h  Holborn, 

LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

(  East  House  Farm,  Dedham,  Essex. 

SEED  FARMS,  ■<  Jupes  Hill  Farm,  Dedham,  Essex. 

(  The  Seed  Farm,  Sr.  Orsyth,  Essex. 

Plant  Nursery,  Crystal  Palaee  Nursery,  Perry  Hill,  Sydenham. 

J.  CARTER,  DUNNETT  &  BEALE,  beg  leave  to  announce  to  the  AMERICAN  SEED  TRADE,  that  they  have  three  large  Farms  in  the 
County  of  Essex,  England,  specially  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 

GrA.ItI>EIV  and  SEEIIS, 

and  that  they  are 

THE  LARGEST  BONA  FIDE  SEED  GROWERS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Prom  their  position  as  Seed  Growers,  J.  C.,  D.  &  B.,  are  enabled  to  ofler  seeds  of  their  own  saving  with  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  than 
a  Merchant  purchasing  from  Growers  can  possibly  do.  Their  seeds  are  saved  from  carefully  selected  Stocks,  and  are  proved  to  be  of  the  best  ger¬ 
minating  quality  before  sending  out. 

J.  C.,  D.  &  B.,  respectfully  invite  Buyers  coming  to  England,  to  favor  them  with  a  call,  and  Avill  be  happy  to  send  special  quotations  of 
prices  by  return  Mail,  on  receipt  of  Business  card. 

TEIMWS  s 

The  usual  Trade  credit  if  accompanied  with  satisfactory  London  reference,  or  cash  with  order. 


THE  ONLY  PRIZE  MEDAL  FOR  SEEDS 
awarded  to  London  Seed  Merchants, 
International  Exhibition,  London,  1862, 

was  granted  to 

JAMES  CARTER,  DEVATETT  &  BEALE, 

for  “  Superior  Excellence.'" 


JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  &  BEALE,  have  large  growths  of  the  following  seeds: 


PEAS. 

Carter’s  first  Crop.  ) 

The  earliest  pea  in  cultivation  j 

Very  early  Daniel  O’Rourke. 

McLean’s  Little  Gem. 

A  dwarf  prolific  green  wrinkled  marrow  ;  habit  similar  to  Beck’s 
Gem  or  Tom  Thumb,  and  is  a  first  early.  This  Pea  is  a  great  ac¬ 
quisition,  as  the  chief  fault  hitherto  in  early  Peas  has  been  want  of 
flavor,  and  this  valuable  variety  has  all  the  sugary  flavor  of  the 
late  wrinkled  Peas  coupled  with  a  first  early  Pea.  Height  one  foot, 
and  requires  no  stakes. 

Advancer. 

Beck’s  Gepi  or  Tom  Thumb. 

Carter’s  Surprise  Peas. 

An  improved  blue  Surprise,  larger  in  sample,  larger  pods,  and 
more  prolific ;  a  good  useful  Pea  for  market  garden-work,  and  one 
that  will  come  into  general  use. 

Champion  of  England. 

Veitch’s  Perfection, 

and  other  leading  sorts. 

CABBAGE. 

Early  Dwarf  York. 

Early  Large  York. 

Imperial  Oxheart. 

■W  inningstadt. 

Battersea. 

Wakefield. 

Red  Drumhead,  pickling. 

Gibson’s  Flat  Dutch. 

Robinson’s  Champion  Oxheart.  ) 

Improved  Drumhead.  ) 

Green  Curled  Savoy. 

Drumhead  do. 

And  other  sorts. 


CARROTS  of  Sorts  (Clean  Seed). 
CAULIFLOWER. 
Carter’s  Dwarf  Mammoth. 


A  very  early  hardy  variety,  of  dwarf  and  compact  habit,  with  a 
firm  white  head,  larger  than  the  Walcheren ;  stands  dry  weather, 
comes  in  before  the  ordinary  early  Cauliflower,  and  is  fit  to  cut  after 
the  late  variety ;  can  be  specially  recommended  as  the  best  variety 
for  forcing  and  general  use. 

And  other  sorts. 


Large  Musselburg. 

Of  Sorts. 


JUJU  11. 


LETTUCE 
ONION. 


White  Spanish, 

and  other  sorts. 

PARSLEY. 
Dunnett’s  Garnishing, 
and  other  sorts. 

RADISH. 


Scarlet  Ohve  Shaped. 

“  The  French  Breakfast  Radish.” 


A  new  quick-growing  variety  of  Radi.sh ;  very  much  liked  in 
Paris,  and  considered  the  best  for  early  forcing.  It  is  of  an  oval 
form,  color  scarlet,  tipped  with  white ;  and  for  its  good  flavor  and 
ornamental  appearance  it  is  decidedly  an  acquisition  for  salads  and 
other  purposes. 

And  other  sorts. 


SALSAFY. 

TURNIP. 

Improved  Snowball, 

and  other  sorts. 


FARM  SEEDS. 

Carter’s  Imperial  Hardy  Swede, 

and  other  sorts. 

All  the  best  sorts  common  Turnips,  Whites  and  Yellows. 
Mangel,  Very  select  Stocks,  &c.,  &c. 
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fSEPTEMBEB, 


LME’S  PUECHASING  AGENCY, 

FOR  PURCHASING 

Articles  of  ITJterciianclise,  Implements  for 
tUc  Farm,  Garden  and  Mouseliold, 
Good  Fertilizers,  Seeds,  Vines, 

Trees,  &e.,  &c. 

Special  attention  paid  to  purchase  of  Books,  and  the 
Bclection  of  Private  and  Public  Libraries. 

H.  B.  LANE,  151  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

TIMEIiAM® 

FISIJIT  I^AWIIS,  in  a 

mild  and  healthful  climate.  Thirty  miles  soMtft  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  by  Railroad,  in  New  Jersey,  on  the  same  line  of  lat- 
Itute  as  Baltimore,  JId. 

The  soil  is  rich  aaid  productive,  yaryi^S  ii'om  a  clay  to  a 
sandy  loam,  suitable  for  IVheat,  Grass,  Corn,  Tobacco,  Fruits 
and  Vegetables.  This  is  a  great  fruit  country.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  Vineyards  and  Orchards  have  been  planted  out  by  ex¬ 
perienced  fruit  growers.  Grapes,  Peaches,  Pears,  &c.,  produce 
immense  profits.  Vineland  is  already  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  places  In  the  United  States.  The  entire  territory,  con¬ 
sisting  of  forty-five  square  miles  of  land,  is  laid  out  upon  a 
general  system  of  improvements.  The  land  is  only  sold  to 
actual  settlers  with  provision  for  public  adornment.  The 
place  on  account  of  its  great  beauty  as  well  as  other  advan¬ 
tages  has  become  the  resort  of  people  of  taste.  It  has  in¬ 
creased  five  thousand  people  within  the  past  three  years. 
Churches,  Stores,  Schools,  Academies,  Societies  of  Art  and 
Learning,  and  other  elements  of  refinement  and  culturehave 
been  introduced.  Hundreds  of  people  are  constantly  set¬ 
tling.  Several  hundred  houses  are  being  constructed,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  five  hundred  will  be  built  during  thesum- 
mer.  Price  of  Farm  land,  twenty  acre  lots  and  upward,  |35 
per  acre.  Five  and  ten  acre,  and  Village  lots  for  sale. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  ripen  earlier  in  this  district  than  in 
any  other  locality  north  of  Norfolk,  Va.  Improved  places 
for  sale. 

Openings  for  all  kinds  of  business.  Lumber  Yards,  Manu¬ 
factories,  Foundries,  Stores,  and  the  like. 

For  persons  who  desire  mild  winters,  a  healthful  climate, 
and  a  good  soil,  in  a  country  beautifully  Improved,  abound¬ 
ing  in  fruits  and  possessing  all  other  social  privileges,  in  the 
heart  of  civilization,  it  is  worthy  of  a  visit. 

Letters  answered  and  the  Vineland  Rural,  a  paper  giving 
full  information,  and  containing  Reports  of  Solon  Robinson, 
sent  to  applicants. 

Address  CHAS.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland  P.  O.,  Landis 
Township,  New  Jersey. 

From  Report  of  Solon  Robinson,  Agricultural  Editor 
of  The  Tribune  :  It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  fertile 
tracts,  in  an  almost  level  position  and  suitable  condi¬ 
tion  for  pleasant  farming  that  we  know  of,  this  side  of 
the  Western  Prairies, 

jMEirylancl  Inarms 

“  On  tSie  Fasten!  Shore,” 

Ranging  from  50  to  600  acres,  in  Talbot  County,  on  or  near 
the  Salt  “Water  Courses,  and  the  “Maryland  and  Delaware 
Railroad.”  Send  for  Circular  and  for  reference  to  parties 
lately  settled  among  ns. 

GOLDSBOROUGH  &  HALL,  Agents, 
Easton,  Maryland. 


CAIVAMBAICJUA  FKdPACJATIMCJ  ESTABEI^MMENT. 

An  imperfect  cut  showing  vertical  partition  two  feet  in  length,  with  Vines  as  they  are  transferred  to  the  open  ground 
Secured  by  letters  Patent,  March  27, 186(1,  to  F.  L.  PERRY,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


Grape  Vines  grown  by  my  Patent  process  of  propagating  and  transferring  to  the  open  ground,  merit  their  superiority  In 
size  and  vigor  by  the  rapid  growth  allowed  in  the  construction  of  my  patent.  It  consists  in  the  vertical  partition  separat¬ 
ing  the  roots  of  each  row  of  Vines,  and  by  which  means  they  are  transferred  to  the  open  ground  without  checking  the 
growth  of  vines,  or  disturbing  the  roots  as  is  unavoidable  in  the  ordinary  way. 

I  am  propagating  by  my  method  a  large  number  of  the  most  approved  varieties,  and  am  prepared  to  furnish  vines  singly 
or  by  the  Huiiclvcrl  Tliousaml.  Price  List  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp  to  pre-pay  postage.  It  will  pay  those 
wanting  Vines  to  consult  my  List  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

For  full  explanation  of  my  patent  and  its  advantages,  impartial  description  of  the  leading  and  most  profitable  grapes  for 
Wine  or  market,  send  two  red  stamps  for  Retail  Catalogue,  containing  also  cuts  of  Iona,  Israella,  Adirondac,  Concord,  Rog- 
ers’.Nos.  15  and  19,  and  Testimonials  of  our  former  patrons. 

I  cordially  invite  all  interested  to  call  and  examine  my  stock,  or  address 

IP.  L.  PERIiY,  Ca-nnndaigna,  INT.  Y, 

PARSONS  &  CO.,  ' 

offer  for  the  Fall  Trade,  600,000 


GRAPE  VINES 

of  all  the  best  varieties.  Among  them  are : 


DEliAWARE, 

3  years,  transplanted  and  unusually  fine,  $5 
per  1000. 

1  year,  No.  1,  $25  per  100  j  $200  per  1000. 

“  2,  $20  per  100 :  $150  per  1000. 

“  3.  $12.00  per  100 ;  100  per  1000. 

Concord,  $12.50  per  100 ;  $100  per  1000. 
Hartford  Prolific,  $25  per  100 ;  $200  per  1000. 
Diana,  $25  per  100  ;  $200  per  1000. 


I  lOMA, 

per  100 :  $275  .1  No.  1,  $100  per  100;  $800  per  1000. 

2,  $70  per  100 ;  $500  per  1000. 

Israella,  $100  per  100 ;  $800  per  1000. 

Ives’ Seedling,  $25perlU0;  $200  per  1000. 
Norton’s  Virginia,  $40  per  100;  $300  per  1000. 
Adirondac,  $10  per  100 ;  $300  per  1000. 
Creveling,  $40  per  100. 

Rogers’  Hybrids,  $40  per  100. 


All  the  vines  thus  offered  are  grown  without  bottom  heat,  from  single  eyes  of  well-ripened  wood,  and  in  good,  deep  soil. 


not  injured  by  extra  manuring. 

For  list  of  other  sorts,  they  refer  to  their  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vines  and  Roses. 

They  offer  a  large  stock  of  very  fine  HOSES,  mostly  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Moss,  all  on  their  own  roots,  at 

SiJO.OO  per  100 ;  $150  per  1000, 

Also,  very  fine  C.amell!a  Japonica,  in  large  quantity,  and  very  healthy. 


Maryland  and  Virginia  FarmSt 

The  Subscribers  have  on  hand.  Farms  from  50  to  1000  acres 
on  all  the  chief  Thoroughfares,  Railroads,  and  Water  courses, 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Also  Country  Seats  near  and 
Residences  and  Building  Lots  in  and  around  Baltimore  and 
Washington.  For  Descriptions  apply  to 

JOHN  GLENN  &  CO., 

69  Second-st.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FAKII  lLAiNB>.— 20,000 

Acres,  Franklin  Tract,  at  Newfleld,  Gloucester  County 
New  Jersey,  on  the  Railroad  running  from  Philadelphia  to 
Cape  May,  80  miles  South  of  Philadelphia— adjoining  the 
Vineland  Tr.act,  and  2  miles  North  of  the  Vineland  Staflon— 
for  sale  at  low  prices  and  on  easy  terms,  in  lots  to  suit  pur¬ 
chasers.  Circulars,  with  reports  of  Solon  Robinson,  Hon. 
William  Parry,  and  others,  with  full  information,  sent  to  ap¬ 
plicants,  free.  Address  JOHN  H.  COFFIN  &  CO.,  New- 
tleld,  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J.  Improved  Farms  also  for  Sale. 


in  Sontli  Jei-scy, 

Of  all  sizes  and  excellent  quality,  well  Improved,  good 
buildings,  fruit,  etc.,  for  SALE  at  $25  to  $40  per  acre.  Also, 
excellent  Timber  Land  at  $15  to  $20  per  acre,  near  churclies, 
schools,  mills,  also,  railroad  and  navigation  loading  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  New  York.  Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  free. 
Apply  to  T.  HOYT,  Manamuskin,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J. 


5;^RUIT  lands  in  SOUTHEAST  MISSOURI, 
the  future  Vineyard  of  America.— Vov  grapes,  peaches 
&c.,  not  surpassed  in  tlie  world.  40,000  acres  at  $1.25  to  $10 
per  acre,  in  Tracts  to  suit  purchasers.  Send  for  particulars 
to  TROAV,  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  Ironton,  Iron  Co.,  Mo. 


BARGAI^S.  Grinnell,  Iowa — House  and  lot  in  city,  $800; 
10  acres  partially  improved,  X  mile  north,  $600 ;  10  acres  3 
miles  west,  $150.  Religions  and  Educational  advantages  ex¬ 
cellent.  W.  C.  CONDIT,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 


Colgate’s  Aromatic  Vegetable  Soap. 

A  superior  Toilet  Soap,  prepared  from  refined  Veg¬ 
etable  Oils  in  combination  with  Glycerine,  and  ospeo- 
lally  designed  for  the  use  of  Iiadics  and  for  the  Nursery. 
Its  perfume  is  exquisite,  and  Its  washing  properties  unri¬ 
valled.  For  sale  by  all  Druggists.  ■" 


For  the  Catalogue  of  a  large  assortment  of  the  best  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 

Address  PARSONS  &  CO.,  at  PLUSHING,  N.  Y. 


EEAPE  VINES 


OF 

UME4iUAl4£.EI>  €|EAEITY, 

AT  THE 

Lowest  r*rices. 

A  Collection  of  all  the  leading  varieties,  comprising  Con¬ 
cord,  Delaware,  Hartford,  Diana,  Rebecca,  Iona,  Israella, 
Adirondac,  Allen’s  Hybrid,  Hogers’  Hybrids,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Snhscriher  refers  to  Ids  former  customers,  and  begs 
for  a  continuance  of  their  liberal  patronage.  Parties  wish¬ 
ing  to  plant  are  respectfully  invited  to  examine  our  stock 
before  purchasing  elsewhere.  Send  for  a  Price  List.  Sam¬ 
ple  Vines  sent  by  mail. 

Grrape  'Vines 

BY  MAIL. 

Wishing  to  give  our  plants  the  wider  distribution  which 
they  sliould  have  on  account  of  tlieir  excellent  quality,  we 
will  fill  orders  for  Vines  by  mail,  promising  every  one  wlio 
favors  us  with  Ids  orders,  extra  fine  plants  at  a  merely 
nominal  cost.  Send  for  a  Price  List.  Addre.s3 

G.  E.  MEISSNER,  Riclimonil  P.  O., 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

150,000  CJrape  Vines. 

Delaware,  Ives  Maderia,  Concord,  Iona,  Israella,  Adiron¬ 
dac,  Rogers’  Hybrids,  and  all  otlier  leading  varieties.  Also, 

50,000  Standard  Apples,  5  years  old,  at 
HUMBOLDT  NURSERIES, 

LENK  &  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 


SFECIAE!  -3-  SPECIAE! 
IONA,-—  ISEAELLA, — ADIEONDAC, 
&c.,  &c.  . 

We  offer  for  Fall  Sales  a  large  and  superior  Stock  of  these 

BEST  MEW  CJBAFES, 

strong,  thrifty,  well-established  plants,  with  an  abundance 
of  roots.  Orders  by  Wholesale  or  single  Vines  will  be 
promptly  and  carefully  attended  to  at  the  most  reasonable 
rates.  Wo  have  also  a 

Large  Supply  of  Older  Varieties ! 

Delaware !  Diana !  Concord !  Hartford 
Prolific  !  Union  Village  !  Allen’s 
Slylbrid  !  Sec.,  Sec. 

Spleudifl  Vines  one  and  two  years  old,  by  the  dozen, 
hundred,  or  thousand,  at  prices  tliat  cannot  fall  to  satisiy  all. 
Send  stamps  for  Terms  and  a  Catalogue. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BROS., 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

NATIVE  GRAPEi. 

Iona,  Israella,  Adirondac,  Christine,  Delaware,  Maxataw* 
ny,  Allen’s  Hybrid.  Union  Village,  Creveling,  Roger's  Hy¬ 
brids,  Alvey,  Concord,  Hartford,  Clinton,  &c.,  &c.  A  fine 
stock  of  tlio  above  from  hearing  vines,  very  low  by  100  or 
1000,  for  cash.  Send  for  a  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  KIFT,  Westchester,  Fa. 

Send  for  a  Copy, — A  Copy  of  What  ? 

Just  what  yon  onglit  to  have.  My  Manual  of  Grape  Cul¬ 
ture.  Sent  tree.  See  large  advertisement, 

J.  H.  FOSTER,  Jr.,  West  Newton,  Pa. 
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Our  •aim  is  to  Please  and  Satisfy  our  Patrons, 

FRUIT  TREES !  FRUIT  TREES ! 

GRAPE  VINES! 

FOR  THE  FATE  OF  1§66. 


We  offer  to  all  purchasers  of  Nursery  Stock  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season  a  large  select  and  varied  assortment  of 

Stan-dard  and  Owarf  Fruit  Trees, 

•  Including 

Apples  ! !  Pears  ! !  Clierrles  ! !  Plums  ! ! 
PeacliesI!  Apricots!!  &c.,  &c., 

Ali  of  fine  thrifty  growth,  and  of  the  most  approved  varieties. 

ORNAMENTALS  TREES  ! 

Deciduous  and  Evergreen  in  large  supply. 

GRAPE  VINES— An  extensive  stock,  largely  of  the 
leading  sorts,  strong,  well-established  plants  of 

Delaware  !  Concord !  Diana  !  Hartford  Pro¬ 
lific  !  Iona  !  Israclla  !  Adirondac  ! 

&c.,  &c., 

by  the  single  vine,  hundred  or  thousand,  on  the  most  favor¬ 
able  terms. 

N.B.— Our  vines  have  all  been  grown  with  special  care, 
and  we  are  confldent  must  give  the  best  satisfaction. 

SMAliI,  FRUITS  in  all  variety. 

Cuia-ants  J  Gooselicrracs  !  Raspberries  ! 
Blackberries  !  Strawberries  t  Grcen- 
liouse  and  Bedding  Plants  ! 

Bnlbs  and  Border  Plants  ! 

IS  ®  §  IE  §  ! 

A  large  and  complete  assortment  of  the  best  new  and  old 
varieties. 

Nurserymen,  Dealers  and  Planters  wanting  special  or 
assorted  stock  in  large  or  small  quantities,  are  invited  to 
give  us  a  call. 

Wliolesale  or  Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of 
stamp  for  postage. 

T.  C.  MAXWELIi  &  BROS., 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

G-RAPE  VINES. 

Iona  and  Israella,  also  Delaware,  Allen’s 
Hybrid,  Adirondac,  with  all  other  valuable  kinds. 

In  growing  the  above  Vines,  quality  instead  of  quantity 
lias  been  the  object.  By  giving  them  such  attention  as  they 
needed  at  all  times,  a  superior  class  of  Vines  have  been 
produced. 

The  Vines  have  not  been  forced  by  stimulants  or  any  other 
means.  The  different  varieties  are  offered  as  low  as  any 
other  establishment  will  furnisli  Vines  of  equal  quality  by 
tlie  Thousand,  Hundred,  Dozen  or  single.  All  Vines  are 
warranted  true  to  name. 

For  Price  List,  Address  HOLTON  &  ZUNDELL, 
Haverstraw,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

[Sing  Sing  Grape  Tines. 

I  offer  to  the  Trade  for  the  coming  Fall  the  best  lot  of 
Grapevines  I  have  ever  raised,  all  the  new  and  leading 
varieties. 

As  I  sell  only  Vines  grown  by  myself,  the  demand  for  the 
last  three  years  has  been  greater  than  1  could  supply,  my 
stock  this  year  is  larger,  but  I  advise  my  friends  to  send 
their  orders  early. 

Prices  the  same  as  last  year,  and  all  vines  warranted  true 
to  name.  Send  for  Price  List. 

J.  F.  DELIOT,  Vine  Geowek, 
Sing  Sing,  N.  T. 

We  offer,  the  coming  Fall  and  Spring,  (by  the  Thousand 
or  retail,)  all  the  new  varieties,  also  Concord  and  Delaware, 
two  years  old,  Hartford  Prolific,  Isabella  and  otliers,  one 
year,  strong.  Orders  supplied  in  rotation. 

Catalogues  will  be  out  by  the  middle  of  August,  and  will 
he  sent  to  all  applicants. 

FERRIS  &  CAYWOOD,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Grape  Vines,  1,000,000  Grape  Vines  ! 

Also,  1,000,000  Grape  Vine  Cuttings  of  Concord,  Hartford, 
Delaware,  Norton’s  Virginia,  Iona,  Diana,  and  all  other  new 
sorts,  of  very  superior  quality.  Cheaper  than  ever,  for 
sale.  Enquire  of  Dr.  H.  SCHROEDER, 

Bloomington,  Illinois. 


Grrape  "V^ixies. 

IONA  and  ISRA'ELLA.  RYDER  &  CO'S,  Price  List  is 
how  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 
■at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  TIMES  FAEE  1S66. 

Delaware,  Iona,  Israella,  and  other  leading  varieties  of 
Vines  of  good  quality,  for  sale  in  quantities  at  low  rates. 
Send  for  Circular. 

J.  W.  HELMER,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


ROM’T  FORGET. 

Send  right  "along  for  it.  For  what  ?  Why !  my  new 
•Manual  of  Grape  Culture.”  Sent  free.  See  large  adver. 
tlsement.  J.  H.  FOSTER,  jR-,  West  Newton,  Pa. 


KNOX  FRUIT  FARM  AND  NURSERIES. 

VIINES. 

As  the  demand  for  our  Vines  in  the  Spring,  always  exceeds 
the  supply  Parties  wishing  to  purchase,  would  do  well  to 
order  this  Fall.  Our  Stock  is  unusually  large  and  superior, 
and  includes  all  the  best  kinds,  among  wliich,  are  the 

Ives,  Rentz,  Martba  anti  Black  Hawk. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Jucuncla— .Our  No.  700,  Fillmore,  Agricul- 
tui’ist.  Golden  Seeded,  and  all  other  desirable  kinds. 

Also,  a  full  assortment  of  Raspberries,  Blackber¬ 
ries,  Gooseberries,  &c. 

We  call  special  attention  to  our  collection  of  Currants, 
which  we  believe  is  the  largest  and  best  in  the  country. 

Send  10  cents  for  our  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TED  CATALOGUE,  which  contains  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  Small  Fruit  Culture. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  135,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 


The  Berlin  Heights  Manufacturing  Company,  offer  for  sale 
a  large  quantity  of  Grape  Box  Stock,  neatly  fitted  and  ready 
to  nail  together.  The  stock  will  be  packed  and  sliipped  at 
either  Berlin  or  Townsend  Station  (C.  &  F.  R.  R.),  at  the 
following  rates: 

25  ib  Boxes  at  16  cents  per  Box. 

12  ft  “  10 

5  ft  “  6  “  “ 

The  five  pound  boxes  are  just  the  tiling  for  marketing 
Fancy  Grapes— seihng'  more  readily  and  bringing  higher 
prices.  This  size  require  to  be  put  in  Crates  liolding  a  dozen 
Doxes  eacli.  The  stock  for  Crates  ready  fitted  is  lurnisned 
with  the  box  stock  free  of  charge.  Address 

BERLIN  HEIGHTS  MF’G  CO., 
Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


Pomona’s  Home  Nnr series. 

PRICE  LIST  OF 

Agrioulttjrist,  Fillmore,  French,  Brooklyn  Scar¬ 
let,  Smith’s  Buffalo,  Col.  Ellsworth,  Green  Prolific, 
Georgia  Mammoth,  Monitor,  6,  40c. ;  12,  COc. ;  23,  90c.  •  50, 
$1.50;  IflO,  $2.30;  230,  $5.00. 

Boston  Pine,  Crimson  Favorite,  J enny  Lind,  Lennig’s 
White,  Russell,  6,  25C- ■  12,40c.;  2a,  60c. ;  50,  $1;  100,  $1.50; 
250,  $3.00. 

Burr's  New  Pine,  Downer’s  Prolific,  Wilson,  6,  20c. ; 
12,  30c. ;  25,  45c. :  50,  70c.  j  100,  $1.10 ;  250,  $2.20. 

LaCONSTAnte,  6, 45c. ;  12,  70c. ;  25,  $1.10;  50,  $2  •  100,  $3.00. 

Triomphe  de  Gand  and  Victoria,  6,  23c.  ;  12,  40c. ;  2.5, 
55c. ;  50,  75c. ;  100,  $1.30  ;  250,  $2.75.  Triomplie  de  Gaud,  500, 
$4.50;  1000,  $8.00. 

JucuNDA,  “  Knox’s  TOO.”— Large  Stock  of  fine  plants, 
6,  60c.;  12,  $1 :  25,  $1.75-  50,  $3.00;  100  $a.0a 

Three  each  of  above  21  varieties,  $4;  Ocacli,  $6.50;  12  each, 
$10 ;  25  each,  $15 ;  50  each,  $2-1;  100  each,  $40.  All  orders 
must  he  for  $1,  or  more. 

GRAPES. 

!33  Varieties.  One  eaeh,  S13. 

Adirondac,  Allen,  Concord,  (single  eye ;  2  yr.,  transplant¬ 
ed  and  thousands  of  layers,)  Creveling,  1  and  2  yr.,  Cuyalio- 

f  a,  Canhy’s  August,  Delaware,  (1  and  2  yr.,  and  layers,  e.x- 
ra,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  large  stock.)  Diana,  1  and  2  yr.,  Elsing- 
burg,  1  and  2  yr.,  Herbemont,  Iona,  1  and  2  yr.,  Israella,  lay¬ 
ers,  Maxatawney,  Montgomery,  Northern  Muscadine,  layers, 
Norton’s  Virginia,  Hartford,  (layers,  and  I  and  2  yr.,  single 
eye,)  Rebecca,  2  yr.,  Rogers’  Hybrids,  Nos.  4,  15,  and  19,  Tay¬ 
lor,  (layers  and  single  eye,)  Union  Village,  1  and  2  year. 

RASPBERRIES. 

Philadelphia.- Best  Hardy  Raspheiry  known.  1,45c.; 
2,  ISC. ;  3,  $1 ;  6,  $1.75;  12.  $3  ;  25,  $6. 

Belie  de  Fontenay,  Black  Cap,  Fastolff,  Hudson  River, 
Antwerp,  3, 30c. ;  6,  50c. ;  12, 75c. ;  25,  $1.50 ;  50,  $2.75.’ 

Brinkle’s  Orange,  Wilder,  Franconia,  French,  3,  40c. ;  6, 
60c.;  12,  $1;  25,  $2;  50,  $3.50. 

Catawissa,  Hornet,  3,  60c. ;  6,  $1. 

Eleven  varieties,  3  each,  $il4 ;  6,  $7K ;  12,  $13 ;  25,  $26  ■  50,  $45. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

Wilson’s  E  arlt.— The  best  Early  Blackberry,  $1.50  each ; 
3  for  $4.25;  6,  $8  ;  or  $15  per  dozen. 

Rochelle,  Dorchester,  and  Thornless,  3  for  35c.  ■  6,  50c. ; 
12, 70c. ;  25,  $1.40 ;  50,  $2.75. 

manual  of  Grape  Culture,  Illustrated. 

Also  gives  directions  for  planting  and  training  all  small 
fruits.  Sent  free  to  every  person.  We  don’t  sell  our  Cat¬ 
alogue.  it’s  plants  we  want  to  sell.  Order  early,  as  the  en¬ 
quiry  for  plants  is  brisk.  Early  ordei-s  have  the  advantage. 
Plant  Strawberries  from  Sept.  20,  to  Oct.  20,  and  have  half  a 
crop  next  Spring.  Address 

J.  H.  FOSTER,  Jr., 

Box  660,  West  Newton, 
Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa. 


BI^OOMINGTOM  MFRSEiaif.— srs 

acres,  8  Green-houses,  Large  stock.  General  assortment 
of  Fruit,  Ornamental  and  Nursery  Stock.  Excellent  Ship¬ 
ping  facilities  for  both  Northern  and  Southern,  Eastern  and 
Western  Trade.  Osage  Orange  and  Hardy  Bulbs  for  fall. 
Twenty-five  acres  of  Grapes.— Of  Roses,  Six  acres.  Send  2 
red.  stamps  for  Catalogues.  F.  K.  PHCENIX. 

Bloomington,  McLean  Co.,  111. 


CteorgetowR  Mairsery. 

GEORGE  PERRY.  GRANVILLE  S.  PERRV."" 

Originators  and  possessors  of  Perry’s  Seedling 
Strawberry.  Also  Dealers  In  Grape  Vines  and  Grape 
Cuttings.  Cheap.  For  Circular  enclose  stamp  to 

GEORGE  PERRY  &  SON, 
Georgetown,  Conn, 


\M  BUREN’S  GOLDEN  DWARF  PEA€I!, 


One  of  the  great  curiosities  of  the  age.  A  Peach  Tree  with 
a  dwarf  habit,  very  hardy,  not  being  subject  the  many  dis¬ 
eases  to  which  the  ordinary  peach  is,  and  hearing  a  very 
large  yellow  peach.  The  Tree  itself  is  very  ornamental,  and 
should  he  in  every  fancy  yard.  Send  for  a  Circular  with 
colored  plate,  giving  full  description. 

MIIiUER  &  CO.,  Setzlei’s  Stoic  P.  O., 
Chester  County,  Penn. 


For  sale  130,000  peach  trees,  of 

which  40,000  are  Hale’s  Early.  Also  a  complete  stock  of 
other  Nursery  Trees.  Agriculturist  and  other  Strawberries, 
Blackberries,  Raspberrira,  &c.  For  Circular,  Address 

IS-\AC  PULLEN,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


2,5,000  very  superior  Peach  Trees  of  heat  varieties,  In¬ 
cluding  Hale’s  Early.  Also  5,000  Liiimeus  Rliiiharh  Plants. 
Addrek  TOBIAS  MARTIN  &  CO.,  Rising  Sun  Nurseries, 
Mercershurg,  Pa. 


APPLE  TREES,  Two  to  four 
years  from  the  bud.  For  thrift  and 
beauty  we  believe  them  unsurpassed. 

'7.5,000  Peach  Trees,  one  year  from  the  hud. 

20,000  Concord  and  Hartford  Prolific  Grape  Vines. 

And  a  general  assortment  of  other  Nursery  Stock. 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT  &  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


SO,<^®©  APFIiE 

Wc  offer  for  sale  the  coming  Fall  80,000  Standard  Apple 
Trees— 3  years  old— will  average  over  7  feet  high-  all  thritty, 
fine  growing  Trees,  and  all  of  Standard  varieties,  for  the 
Western  market.  At  low  figures  by  the  1000.  For  prices, 
Address  BRONSON  &  DODGE,  Warsaw,  Ind. 


MEW  STfl£AWBEKmES. 

Ripnwam,  very  large . 

£lla,  very  early .  2. 

Emily,  (Huntsman’s) .  2. 

Oolcicii  Q,ueeii, . 

Agricultui’ist, . 

New  Jersey  Scarlet, .  1. 

Ida, . 

Iiciinig’s  White, .  1. 

And  aU  other  good  varieties  at  low  rates, 
lars  of  the  above  new  varieties,  sec  my  advertisement  In 
July  Agriculturist.  Address 

WM.  S.  CARPENTER,  136  Reade-st.,  N.  Y. 
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of  choice  varieties  for  early  and  late  family  use. 

Agriculturist  at  $1.20  per  hundred.  Brooklyn  Scarlet, 
Cutter,  French,  Lady  Finger,  Garibaldi,  Russell’s,  aad 
Lennig’s  Wliite,  at  70  cents  per  hundred. 

Sent  by  mail  and  postage  paid,  for  30  cents  per  hundred 
extra.  Four  varieties  may  he  included  in  an  order  of  100 
plants  at  the  same  rate.  SAMUEL  HICKS, 

North  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Srtperior  Sti*awlberry^. 

Late  Introduction  from  Scotland,  for  particulars.  Address 
RYDER  &  CO.,. .Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 


Choice  varieties  of  strawberry  Plants  for 

sale.  Ripawam,  Jucunda,Agriculturist,  and  other  lead¬ 
ing  and  Standard  varieties.  Price  List  on  application. 
SAM’L  C.  DkCOU,  Recklesstown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Either  Wilsons’  Al¬ 
bany  or  Triomplie  de  Gand.  safely  packed  and  delivered  in 
New  York  City  at  $4_per  thousand.  Address 

P.  PHILLIPS,  Matawan,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


The  prize  strawberry  ripawam,  raised 

by  Jas.  W.  Faulkner,  Stamford,  Conn.  Plants  now  ready 
for  sale.  Price  $2  per  dozen.  Address 

JAS.  W.  FAULKNER,  Stamford,  Conn. 


STRAWBERRIES  FOR  THE  MILLION.— Best 
^varieties  in  the  market.  Agriculturist,  Wilson’s  Albany 
Seedling,  Russell’s  Prolific,  Fpench’s  Seedling.  All  at  the 
lowest  rates.  Warranted  true.  "For  sale  by 

WM.  DAY,  Morristown,  N,  J, 


Strawtoerry  Plants  foi’  §ale. 

Agriculturist,  Ida,  Lennig’s  Wliite,  Russeirs,  &c.  Gircti* 
lars  free,  P.  SUTTON,  Pittston,  Luzerne  Co,,  Ptv, 
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Durand’s  Seedling  Strawberry. 

A  new  variety  produced  from  a  combination  of  Boyden’s 
Green  Prollflc,  Triomplie  de  Gand,  and  Peabody’s  Seedling. 
The  plant  is  very  hardy  and  vigorous,  has  stood  entirely  un¬ 
protected  the  past  three  winters.  The  foliage,  which  is  large, 
and  of  a  i-ich  glossy  green,  is  sufficient  for  shade,  though 
there  is  not  a  superabundance  to  absorb  the  nourishment 
which  belongs  to  the  fruit,  and  it  is  never  affected  by  sun 
blight.  The  blossoms  .are  perfect;  the  fruit  is  very  solid, 
large,  and  uniformly  so  throughout  the  season,  color  scarlet, 
flesh  firm,  flavor  excellent,  equalled  by  very  few  Straw¬ 
berries  and  surpassed  by  none.  It  is  very  prollflc,  ripening 
with  the  earliest,  and  continuing  to  bear  fine  fruit  full  two 
weeks  after  all  other  varieties  are  gone.  It  is  emphatically 
the  best  Strawberry  out,  and  from  its  intense  solidity,  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  fine  flavor,  attractive  appearance,  and  many 
fine  qualities  combined,  it  must  take  precedence  over  all 
others  for  family,  and  more  especially  as  a  market  fruit.  It 
h.as  been  seen  in  our  grounds  tlie  past  season  by  many  of  the 
prominent  Horticulturists  of  the  country,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  lact  that  our  fruit  was  grown  and  exhibited  under 
very  unfavorable  circumstances,  the  season  here  having 
been  very  cold  and  wet,  yet  all  pronounced  them  to  be  very 
remarkable,  and  under  more  favorable  circumstances  un¬ 
doubtedly  very  superior.  Those  who  saw  them  in  1865.  in 
Mr.  Durand’s  garden,  were  astonished,  and  all  pronounced 
them  the  finest  they  had  ever  seen. 

TVe  stake  our  reputation  upon  the  veracity  of  what  we  say 
of  this  wonderful  Strawberry,  and  advise  all  fruit  growers, 
and  especially  those  who  sell  plants  to  secure  a  stock,  for  as 
this  fruit  becomes  known,  the  demand  for  plants  wilt  be 
enormous.  We  received  subscriptions  for  these  plants  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  spring  and  many  subscribers  upon  seeing  the 
fruit  increased  their  orders,  several  from  one  hundred  toone 
thousand.  Circulars  containing  further  particulars  of  this 
Strawberry,  reports  of  CommiUees  and  individuals  who  have 
seen  it,  and  also  a  general  list  of  nursery  stock  furnished  to 
all  applicants. 

The  Durand’s  Seedling  will  be  ready  for  distribution  about 
August  15th.  We  will  send  out  strong  plants  only,  at  the 
following  rates:  One  plant,  to  cents ;  two,  $1.25;  six,  $3.00; 
twelve.  $5.00 ;  fifty,  $15.00;  one  hundred.  $25.00 ;  one  thous¬ 
and,  $2i0  ;  carefully  packed,  and  small  lots  sent  pre-paid  by 
mail.  In  ordering,  give  your  name,  town,  county  and  State, 
in  full,  and  l)e  iiartieular  to  state  whether  to  send  bi'  Express 
or  mail.  If  by  Express,  give  the  name  of  the  one  having  an 
office  at  your  place. 

We  have  the  entire  stock  of  this  Strawberry,  therefore  all 
orders  must  be  addressed  to  us,  and  must  in  all  cases  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  cash,  and  where  such  can  be  had,  send 
Post  Ollloe  Money  Orders.  Address 

PEANCIS  BKILL,  New’ark,  New  Jersey. 


Striiwlserry  Flsaiats. 

Jucunda  or  700,  $1  per  doz. ;  $5  per  100  ;  layered  in 
pots,  $2.50  per  dozen ;  $15  per  100. 

Agriciilttirlst,  La  Cosi.stante,  Triomplie  de 
Oaiict,  Ctrccii  Prolific,  'Wilson,  liiissell’s  Pro¬ 
lific,  Brooklyn  Scarlet,  $1.50  per  100;  $10  per  1000 
Layered  in  pots,  $1.50  per  doz ;  $8  per  100;  $60  per  1000. 

We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  those  planting  Strawber¬ 
ries  to  the  great  benefit  derived  from  planting  those  layered 
in  pots.  Thus  planted  late  as  October,  they  will  produce  a 
full  crop  next  season.  Fresh  Samples  daily  on  hand. 

HENDERSON  &  FLEMING, 
Seedsmen  and  Makket  Gardeners, 

67  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


Strawtoerry  Plants. 

Wliite*Piise  Apple,  or  Leniiig’s  "Wliite. 

For  description  see  August  No.,  page  290. 

$1  per  dozen ;  $3  per  100  ;  $20  per  1000. 
•Twcnndsi  or  700,  $1  per  dozen;  $5  per  100. 
Agrictiltisrist,  $1  per  dozen  ;  $3  per  100. 

New  Jersey  Scarlet,  $1  per  dozen  ;  $3  per  100. 
■Wilson  and  Triomplie  «lc  Gaud. 

50  cents  per  dozen ;  $1.50  per  100 ;  $10  per  1000. 

30  other  varieties  at  moderate  pi'ices. 

Orders  address  REISIG  &  HEXAMEE, 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  T. 


PRICE  LIST  now  re.ady  of  the  best  varieties  of 

Strawberry,  Uasphei'ry  and  Blackberry  plants,  liioludiug 
the  new  varieties  as  well  as  the  old  and  reliable. 

THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


The  Largest,  Best,  and  most  Prodnetive,  Sardy  Rasp- 
Iberry,  Stood  unprotected,  16  degrees  below,  and  105  de¬ 
grees  above  zero,  and  averaged  over  $12  per  bushel  the  past 
Summer. 

Metcalf’s  Early  and  Agriculturist  Strawberries. 


"Wilson’s  Early  and  Kittatinny  Blackberries. 
Other  Vines,  Plants  and  Trees  for  Sale. 

Send  for  Catalogues  gratis. 


WILLIAM  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  .1. 

Emliraciiig  over  100  of  tile  Finest  Sorts. 


Hybrid  Perpetuals, . $25  per  100;  $200  per  1000 

Climbing . $25  “  $200  “ 

Monthly,  Te.a, Bourbon  and  Bengal, $18  “  $150  “ 

General  Trade  Circular  now  ready. 

PETER  HENDERSON,  South  Bergen,  N.  J. 


The  Subscriber  oilers  for  sale  Red  Mediterranean  Seed 
Wheat,  raised  on  Long  Island,  from  imported  seed.  Price 
$3.50  per  bushel.  This  Wheat  Is  muoli  sought  after  from  the 
fact  tliat  there  has  been  no  Mediterranean  Wheat  imported 
for  several  yems.  Also  Houghton  Seed  Wheat,  very  earlv. 
Price  $4.50  per  bushel.  CHAS.  W.  PAYNE,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  1. 


BARBERRY  IIEDOBiS. 

Barberry  Seed  for  Hedges,  sent  by  mall  after  Nov.  1st. 
Address  WALLINGFOltD  COMMUNITY, 

, Wallingford,  Conn. 


Butch  Bulbous  Flow¬ 
er  Roots. 

Senfby  Mall,  Post-paid,  atCatalogue  Prices. 

3B.  K.  BLISS, 

Offers  for  sale  a  large  and  well  selected  assortment  of  the 
above,  just  received  from  Holland,  embracing  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  varieties  of  Double  and  Single  Hyacinths;  Poly¬ 
anthus  Narcissus  ;  Double  and  Single  Early  and 
Late  Tulips;  Double  and  Single  Narcissus  ;  Jonquils; 
Crocus;  Crown  Imperials  ;  Ibis  ;  Snow-Drops;  Scillab; 
Hardy  Gladiolus;  Ranunculus;  Anemones;  Japan  and 
many  other  Lilies.  Also  a  fine  assortment  of  GREEN¬ 
HOUSE  BULBS,  comprising  Cyclamens,  Ixias,  Oxalis, 
Spabaxis,  Tbitomas,  Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  &c.,  &c. 

His 

ENew  Illustrated  Autumn  Catalogue, 

containing  an  accurate  description  of  each  variety,  with 
particular  directions  for  culture,  so  that  any  person,  how¬ 
ever  unacquainted,  can  not  fail  to  succeed,  will  be  mailed 
to  all  applicants  enclosing  ten  cents. 

Collections  containing  a  fine  assortment  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  the  above  will  also  be  mailed  post-paid,  as  foL 
lo ws :  Collection  No.  1,  $20 ;  No.  2,  $10 ;  No.  3,  $5.00 ;  No.  4, 
$3.00.  For  the  contents  of  each  collection  and  further  par¬ 
ticulars,  see  Catalogue. 

Address  D.  M..  DLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 


liiliessift  Auratiiin. 

New  Golden  Striped  Lily  from  Japan. 

Thus  described  by  Dr.  Lindley,  in  Hie  London  Gardeners’ 
Chronicle.  “  If  ever  a  flower  merited  the  name  of  glorious, 
it  is  tilts,  which  stands  far  above  all  other  Lilies,  whether  we 
regard  its  size,  its  sweetness,  or  its  exquisite  arrangement  of 
color.  From  this  delicious  flower  there  arises  the  perfume 
of  Orange  blossoms  snffleient  to  fill  a  large  room,  but  so  del¬ 
icate  as  to  respect  the  weakest  nerves.”  It  is  quite  hardy 
and  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection.  Flowering  Bulbs 
mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  $5.00. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass.  1 


¥’ 


'ICK^S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF 

BULBS, 

FDR  THE  AUTUMN  OF  1866,  AND 

ULOBYL  G-UIBE, 

Is  now  published.  It  contains  descriptions  of  the  best 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Ellies,  &c.. 

With  full  descriptions  and  plain  and  full  directions  for 
Planting,  Culture,  Prices.  &c.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
fine  engl'evings,  and  a  beautiful  colored  plate  of  the 

Single  and  Dowlsl®  Tulip  and  Scllla. 

My  importations  from  the  best  Bulb  Growers  of  Holland,  is 
this  season  larger  than  ever  before,  and  I  flatter  myself  the 
finest  lot  ol  Bulbs  ever  brought  to  this  country. 

THIS  CATAIiOISUE  AWII  CJEIIIE 

Is  published  for  the  benefit  of  my  customers,  and  I  will  for¬ 
ward  it  to  every  one  as  rapidly  as  possible.  To  all  others,  I 
charge  ten  cents  per  copy,  which  is  not  half  the  cost.  Post¬ 
age  pre-paid  to  all.  All  lovers  of  flowers  who  design  to 
plant  Bulbs  this  fall  will  find  It  to  their  interest  to  obtain 
my  catalogue.  Address 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N-  Y. 

Uegetable  Seeds  for  Fall  Sowing. 

©WN  GROWTH.  1 


Jersey  Wakefield  Cabbage. .  $1.00  per  oz.;  $10.00  per  D>. 

Early  York  Cabbage  .  25  “  2.50  “ 

Early Erfnt  Cauliflower .  50  per  packet;  $2.50 per  oz. 

“  Paris  “  . $1.50  per  oz. ;  $16.00  per  ft. 

Simpson’s  Lettuce .  40  “  4.00  “ 

Butter  “  .  40  “  4.00  “ 

HENDERSON  &  FLEMING, 

67  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

FERTILIZERS  I  FERTILIZERS  I 

The  best,  securing  a  good  crop  of  Wheat,  Rye,  Grass, 
Buckwheat,  and  Turnips. 

BRUCE’S  CONCENTRATED  MANURE,  Man¬ 
ufactured  from  Blood,  Offal,  and  Pure  Ground  Bonk. 

PURE  GROUND  BOWE,  gathered  flesh  every  day 
from  New  Y’ork  markets. 

Supcr-Phospliatc  of  Biinc, 

No.  1  Peruvian  Guano, 

Plaster,  &c. 

Sold  at  Wholesale  and  Retail,  by 

GRIFFING  &  CO.,  58  &  60  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York. 

'  TASKER  &  CLARK,  ' 

Manufacturers  of  Supbr-Phospuate  of  Lime,  which  they 
are  now  offering  at  the  reduced  price  of  $50  per  ton  of  2000 
Its.  Also,  MEAT  AND  BONE  COMPOST,  a  superior  article 
for  all  crops,  at  $10  per  ton. 

N.  B.— A  liberal  discount  to  Dealers. 

Address  TASKER  &  CLARK, 

S.  W.  cor.  8tli  and  Washington  streets,  Philadelphia. 
The  above  for  sale  by  Dealers  generally. 

Worth  more  than  10  Times  its  Cost. 

WHAT  ?  My  New  Manual  of  Grape  Culture.  Sent  free. 
See  Price  advertisement. 

J.  H.  FOSTER,  Jr.,  West  Newton,  Pa.  . 


Peruvian  Ctuano  Substitute. 


B  A  U  GU  H  ’  H 
RAW  BORE 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 


PROTECTED  BY  COPYRIGHT. 


MANUFACTURED  UNDER  PATENTS  AND  GUARANTBBD 

By  BAUGH  &  SONS, 

Inventors  and  Sole  Proprietors, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 
under  the  ORIGINAL  FORMULA,  for  12  years  past.  ^ 


MARK  'A 


For,  WHEAT,  RYE,  TURNIPS  and  ALL  CROPS 'and 
PLANTS. 


The  most  highly  concentrated,  speedy,  permanent,  and 
Cheap  manure  in  the  market,  used  by  thousands  of  farmers 
in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  endorsed  by  the  most  practical 
agriculturists  in  the  country  from  twelve  year^  actual  use.  ■' 
See  “  Ten  Acres  Enough,”  Cliap.  22,  page  225. 

Local  Dealers  can  furnish  consumers  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canadas. 

BAUGH  BROTHERS  &  CO.,^ 
General  Wholesale  Agents, 

Ko.  181  Pearl-st.,  and  No.  4  Cedar-st.,  New  Tork. 

62^  Just  published—  “  How  to  Maintain  the  Fertility  of 
American  Farms  and  Plantations,”— lotii  Edition,  85  pages— 
for  distribution  free  and  mailed  upon  application. 


BONE  TA-FEU  J  S 

Has  been  tested  by  thousands  of  farmers  and 
found  superior  to  any  other  manure  for  Fall 
and  Winter  grain,  and  for  a  top-dressing  on 
lawns  and  meadows. 

It  is  manufactured  for  and  used  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  Peruvian  guano,  and  judged  by  many 
to  be  fully  equal  to  it.  It  is  sold  at  the  low 
price  of  $40  per  Ton. 

Manufactured  only  bv  the 
LODI  MANUFACtURING  COMPANY, 

66  Courtlandt-st.,  New-York, 
to  whom  all  orders  must  he  addressed. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Bradford,  of  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says 
of  “  Bone  Ta-feu,”  that  it  is  the  very  best  compound  I  have 
ever  used  combining  those  principles  which  promote  rapid 
growth  and  also  permanent  benefit  to  the  land.  1  used  it  on 
gravelly  soil,  which  had  always  been  very  unproductive, 
although  well  manured,  the  result  was  so  marked  as  to  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  all  who  witnessed  it.  An  abundant  crop 
of  rye  was  produced  measuring  fi'om  6>4  to7M  feet,  followed 
by  a  heavy  growth  of  timothy  and  clover.  I  have  also  used 
it  in  the  garden  and  in  every  case  it  has  given  perfect  satis¬ 
faction. 


AMMONIATED  PACIFIC  DUAN®. 


The  attention  of  Farmers  and  Agriculturalists  Is  called  to 
this  article,  as  superior  to  anything  else  offered  in  the  market. 
Equal  to  Peruvian  Guano,  and  costing  much  less. 

We  offer  this  fertilizer  in  lots  to  suit  all  purchasers.  T A 
liberal  discount  made  to  the  Trade. 

Pamphlets  with  copies  of  Analysis  by  Dr.  Liebig,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  and  Dr.  Jackson,  Massachusetts  State  Assayer,  and 
testimonials  from  Agriculturalists,  showing  its  value,  and 
directions  for  use,  caii  be  obtained  from 

J.  O.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Selling  Agents, 

131  Pearl-st.,  New-York. , 


BONE 

For  Sale  by  the  Manufacturers.  Pure  Bone  Dust  and  Fresh 
Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime.  Address 

A.  BISTER,  &  BROTHER, 
Ceres  Mills,  Wewstrls,  N.  J.  , 


Produce  Commission  Mercliants, 

For  the  sale  of  Country  produce  of  all  kinds. 

Send  for  Wkbkly  Prick  Cuuiiknt,  Marking  Plate  and 
Circular  with  Packing  and  Shipping  directions. 


Iflillstoiie  llressiitg'  S>i<oitoi>t1s 

Set  In  Patent  Protector  and  Guide.  For  sale  oyJOIIN 
DICKENSON,  Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer,  and  Im¬ 
porter  of  Diamonds  for  fill  Mechanieal  purposes.  Also  Man¬ 
ufacturer  of  Glaziers’  Dianionds,  No.  64  Nassau-st.,  New- 
York  City,  Old  Diamonds  reset.  N.  B.— Send  po.stngo- 
Btamp  for  Descriptive  Circular  of  the  Diamond  Dresser. 


^HARES’  HARROWS,  Eureka  Cider  Mills,  Eu- 
^reka  Hay  Cntters,  Thre.shing  Machines,  and  other  Agri- 
cultural  Implements.  Tnado  Bunnlied.  Send  lor  a  circular. 

BENJ,  HAINES,  27  Courtlaudt-st.,  New  York. 
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Grreene’s  Patent;  Oylinder 

CIDER  MILL, 

For  Crushing  and  Expressing  tlie  Juice 

from  Apples,  Grapes,  and  other  Fruit, 
at  one  and  the  same  operation. 

r  The  subscriber  has  invented  and  patented  a  Machine  for 
crushing  and  expressing  the  juices  from  Apples  and  other 
fruit,  at  a  single  operation,  thereby  dispensing  with  Screws, 
Levers,  Presses,  and  otiier  cumbersome  machinery,  and  sav¬ 
ing  all  the  time  and  labor  necessary  to  separate  the  juices 
from  the  fruit  by  the  old  process.  This  important  result 
is  attained  by  a  novel  arrangement  of  crushing  and  pressing 
cylinders  together  in  one  frame,  entirely  unlike  any  Machine 
ever  heretofore  constructed  for  such  a  purpose,  and  which 
must  eventually  supersede  and  do  away  with  all  known 
processes  for  extracting  juices  from  fruit. 

The  subscriber  claims,  ,and  is  ready  to  demonstrate,  that  the 
following  advantages  are  gained  over  all  other  Machines: 

1st.— W  ith  the  same  amount  of  power,  three  timee  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  Cider  or  Wine  can  bo  made  in  a  day,  tlian  can  be 
made  by  any  other  Macbine. 

2d.— That  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  more  Cider  or  Wine  can 
be  extracted  from  the  same  amount  of  fruit. 

3d.— Tliat  it  is  more  compact  and  simple  in  its  operation, 
stronger  and  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order;  is  adapted  to 
hand  or  otlier  powers;  is  portable  and  can  be  transported 
readily  from  place  to  place  ;  can  be  driven  by  any  kind  of 
power,  and  can  be  attaclied  to  any  machinery. 

4th. — Is  cheaper  in  proportion  to  its  capacity. 

5th.— Is  stronger,  being  constructed  entirely  of  iron. 

6th.— In  being  adapted  for  expressing  juices  from  all  kinds 
of  fruit,  including  Apples,  Grapes,  Ehubarb,  or  Wine  Plant, 
Currants  and  Berries  of  all  kinds. 

7th.— Tliat  it  is  superior  to  any  Root  Cutter  known,  for  Mie 
purpose  of  crusliing  roots  of  all  kinds,  for  feeding  stock, 
quicker,  easier  and  better  than  any  other  Machine. 

8tli. — That  it  expresses  tlie  juices  from  Apples  or  other 
fruit  tlie  moment  the.v  are  cruslied,  wliereiu  lies  tlie  great 
secret  of  making  good  Cider  or  Wine. 

9th.— That  it  does  not  grind  or  break  the  seed  of  any  kind 
of  fruit ;  thereby  doing  away  with  a  great  objection,  which 
is  urged  against  all  other  Machines. 

Enclose  stamp  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

Address,  G.  J.  GREENE,  Hudson,  N.  T. 


mu:. 


]n:AI.1.0R¥  &  SANFORD’S 
ITUFROVED 

FLAX  AND  HEMP  BRAKES, 

As  now  made,  are  the  strongest  and  best  ever  used  They 
occupy  about  S  feet  square,  weigh  about  1,000  lbs.,  require 
one  man  and  a  boy,  and  one  to  two  liorae  power  to  work 
them  ;  breaks  from  2,000  to  3,000  lbs.  Flax  straw  in  10  liours, 
taking  out  65  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  woody  matter.  Tliis’ma- 
chine  will  save  120  lbs.  to  the  ton  more  than  any  otlier  ma¬ 
chine  in  the  world.  It  will  break  tangled  straw  as  well  as 
straight.  We  have  also  an  entirely  new  tow  shaker  and 
PICKER,  works  perfectly  and  does  its  work  quicker  and  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  otlier  macliine,  and  prepares  the  stock  for 
Rope.  Also  a  NEW  tow  comber,  which  cleans  and  straight¬ 
ens  the  tow,  free  from  slilve,  rapidly  making  it  line  and 
straight.  Send  for  circular  or  see  machines  in  operation  at 
9S  William-st.,  New  York.  Address 

JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  Treasurer, 

No.  93  William-st.,  New  York. 


WAI\  TED— $500,000, 

’  For  which  we  Invite  orders  for  Portable  or  Station¬ 
ary  Engines,  Cireular  Saw  mills,  Reed’s  & 
Bnckingbam’s  Patent  Portable  FrcncU  Burr 
Gi-ist  mills  and  Bolts,  Sugar-Cane  mills  and 
Sugar  Pans.  Our  works  are  the  oldest  and  most  exten¬ 
sive  in  tlie  country.  All  of  our  machinery  Is  of  modern 
construction  and  guaranteed. 

Our  Portable  Mills  are  so  complete  and  perfect  that  our 
millwrights  erect  and  set  them  to  sawing  in  two  days’  time. 
Orders  promptly  filled,  and  deliveries  made  in  any  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 

For  information  or  Illustrated  Circulars,  Address 

C.  &  J.  COOPER, 
mount  Vernon,  Oblo, 


stump  and  Rock  Extractor  and  Elevator 
Improved.  For  tUe  year  18G6. 

This  machine  having  been  awarded  the  first  Premium  at 
every  Fair  at  which  it  has  been  exhibited,  including  two 
New  England,  two  New  York  State,  East  Pennsylvania,  and 
Pennsylvania  State,  and  Illinois  State  Fairs,  lor  1865,  and 
having  been  greatly  improved  the  present  season,  stands  un¬ 
rivalled  as  a  machine  for  all  pmqioses  of  heavy  lifting  or 
moving  in  any  direction,  as  well  as  many  of  the  lighter 
kinds.  For  further  particulars  send  for  Circular,  giving  de¬ 
scription,  cuts,  prices,  certificates,  &c. 

A.  CRAWPORD, 'Warren,  Maine. 

I  Sole  Proprietor  for  the  United  States. 


An  Extra  Hand  and  Arm  !  ! 

f  The  Patent  Iron  Hand,  operated  with  a  rope,  at  the  end 
Of  a  pole,  works  like  a  charm.  It  picks  apples  from  a  tree, 
and  fallen  articles  out  of  a  well ;  seizes  and  holds  large  ani- 
mals  by  the  nostrils,  and  small  animals  by  the  leg,  &c.,  &c., 

I  all  at  a  distance,  limited  only  by  the  lei^th  of  the  pole  and 
rope,  and  without  trouble  or  danger.  Every  farmer  wants 
one.  Price  $l ;  Six  for  $4,  Warranted.  Send  stamp  for 
illustrated  Circular. 

GOLDSMITH  &  GREGORY,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


To  Mowing  Machine  Agents  and  Others. 

Do  you  want  the  local  Agency  for  the  Cheapest,  Fastest'. 
Easiest  and  most  durable  Self-Feeding  Hay,  Straw  and 
Stalk  Cutter  in  the  world,  or  a  Traveling  Agency  to  sell  on 
commission?  (Don’t  apply  for  New  England.) 

Address_ WAP.REN  GALE,  Peekskill,  N  Y. 


A  mONTH  IS  BEING  BIAOE  WITH 
our  IMPROVED  STENCIL  DIES,  by  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Send  for  oar  free  Catalogue 
containing  sainples  and  prices.  Address, 

S.  m.  SPENCER  &  CO.,  Brattleboro’,  Vt. 


WOOD  &  MANN  STEAM  ENGINE 
CO’S  CEEEBRATED 

Portable  Steam  Engines, 


FROM  4  TO  33  HORSE  POWER. 


ALSO  PORTARIiE  SAAV  nilEIiS. 

We  have  the  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  works  in 
the  United  States,  devoted  exclusively  to  tlie  manufacture 
of  Portable  Engines  and  Saw  Mills,  wliicli,  for  simplicity, 
compactness,  power  and  economy  of  fuel,  are  conceded  by 
experts,  to  be  superior  to  any  ever  ofl'ered  to  the  public. 

The  great  amount  of  boiler  room,  fire  surface  and  cylinder 
area,  which  we  give  to  ttie  rated  horse  power,  make  our  En¬ 
gines  the  most  powerful  and  cheapest  m  use  ;  and  tliey  are 
adapted  to  every  purpose  wliere  power  is  required. 

All  sizes  constantly  on  hand,  or  furnished  on  short  notice. 

Descriptive  circulars  with  price  list,  sent  on  application. 

WOOD  &  MANN  STEAM  ENGINE  CO., 

.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Office,  96  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City. 


A.  N.  'WOOD  &  CO. 

EATON,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y., 

Continue  to  manufacture  their  Improved 


PORTABEE  ENGINES, 

For  Farm  and  ^lechanical  purposes.  They  are  particularly 
adapted  to  driving  Threshing  Machines,  Circular  Saws,  Mills 
of  all  kinds,  PrintingPresses,  Wood  or  Iron  Lathes,  Machi¬ 
nery  in  Cabinet  or  Wagon  Shops,  Boring  Artesian  Wells, 
Pumping  Water,  Corn  Snellers,  &c.,  &c. 

We  warrant  our  Engines  to  be  what  we  represent  them, 
and  to  give  unqualified  satisfaction  in  all  respects. 

A.  WOOD  &  CO. 

Family  Wine  and 
Cider  Mill. 

Convenient,  Economical  and  Cheap. 
Makes  Pure  Wine  and  Sweet 
Ciller. 

Saves  all  tlie  Fruit. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular.  Address 
PEEKSKILL  PLOW  WORKS, 
Peekskill.  N.  Y. 

Or,  G.  E.  HUTCHINSON, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


EVERYBODY 

Should  hear  of  the 

Great  Reduction  on  Doty’s  Wagon  Jacks 

on  and  after  Sept.  1st.  Sample  by  Express  on  receipt  of 
$1.50.  Rights  at  wholesale  at  $10  to  .$15  per  County.  Grand 
chances  for  money-making.  Circular.s  free. 

WM.  M.  DOTY,  32  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York. 

Horse  Powers,  Tliresliers,  Com- 

BiNED  Threshrrs  and  Cleaners,  Fan  Mills,  Corn  Shel- 
LERS,  Hat,  Straw,  and  Stalk  Cutters,  Cane  Mills,  and 
Evapobators,  &c. 

Sold  by  GRIFFING  &  CO., 

North  River  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 

58  &  60  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York. 


HORSE  AND  HAND  POWER 

HAY  AND  COTTON  PRESSES. 

These  machines  have  been  tested  in  the  most  thorough 
manner  throughout  this  and  foreign  countries  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  over  3000. 

The  Horse  Power  is  worked  by  either  wheel  or  capstan, 
and  in  many  respects  possesses  unequalled  advantages.  We 
invite  those  wanting  such  machines  to  write  for  a  catalogue 
containing  full  information  with  cuts,  prices,  &c.,  or  call  and 
examine  personally. 

Orders  promptly  attended  to,  by  addressing 
INGERSOLL  &  DOUGHERTY,  Greenpoint.  Kings  Co.,  L.I. 

Sliekloii’s  I£oc!s  Dlgsiiig  Miichiiic. 

Is  a  Rock  Digger,  a  Truck  for  drawing  Rocks,  and  a  Wall 
Layer,  all  combined  in  one  macliine.  For  machines  and  fur¬ 
ther  informatiou  address  G.  L.  SHELDOK,  Hartsville, 

Berksliire  Co.,  Mass. 


Repaii*  yoaar  Eeaky  Roofs 

with; 

Compound  iVlineral  Cement. 


Applied  witli  a  common  trowel  it  will  fill  up  crevices,  and 
stop  leaks  arouml  chimneys.  Dormer  windows,  &c. 

Price  5  cents  per  pound  in  50  and  100  pound  boxes. 

i-i.  w.  JOHNS, 

Manufacturer  of 


Iijiprovcil  Roofing, 

Preservative  Paint,  &c. 

78  'William-.st.,  New  'Yorlc. 


Warranted  to  wash  Easier,  Q,uicUerancl  Better, 
tlian  any  other  machine  or  process. 

Tlio  Clialleiige  Wringer  and  Ironer. 

The  most  perfect  Wringer  in  market,  combuied  with  a 
mangle  or  Ironing  machine. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere.  They  are  making  from  SlOO 
to  $300  per  month.  Send  stamp  for  Circular  giving  full 
description  and  1000  References. 

S.  i\.  PALMER  &  CO.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


The  Universal 


Clothes  Wrino’er 


WITH 


COG-WHEELS, 

Fits  any  wnsh-tub,  wrings  clothes  almost  dry  with  little 
labor,  and  will  save  its  cost  in  clotliing  every  vear. 

The  Washer  and  Wringer  have  taken  the  first  premiums 
at  the  great  fairs  of  Europe  and  America. 

Send  for  wholesale  and  retail  terms,  also  descriptive  cir¬ 
culars. 

Exclusive  right  of  sale  given  to  the  first  responsible  appli¬ 
cant  from  each  town. 

R.  C.  BROWKIKCr,  General  Agent, 

32  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York, 
(opposite  Merchant’s  Hotel). 

A  Sample  will  be  sent  free  of  freight,  on  receipt  of  retail 
price,  $8.50. 


DOTY’S 


Clothes  Washer 


is  easy  to  operate- sitting  or  stand¬ 
ing — injures  no  garments,  and  does 
its  wor’k  to  perfection  in  from  two  to 
four  minutes;  is  durable,  and  is  the 
only  wasliing-machine  that  is  liked 
THE  BETTER  THE  LONGER  IT  IS  USED. 

Recommended  as  tlie  vert  best, 
by  Solon  Robinson,  Orange  J udd,  Prof.  Youiiuuis,  and  many 
other  prominent  men. 

Price,  Family  Size,  $14.  Hotel  Size,  $16.  A  sample  will 
he  sent  free  of  freiglit  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

R.  C.  BROWNING,  General  Agent, 

32  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York, 
(opposite  Merchant’s  Hotel). 


For  instantaneously  Silver  Plating  articles  of  Brass,  Cop¬ 
per,  German  Silver,  &c.,  and  for  cleaning  and  polishing 
Silver  and  Silver-Plated  Ware,  restoring  tlie  Plating  wlicre 
worn  olf.  This  most  useful  invention  of  tlie  age  is  apreiiara- 
tion  of  pure  Silver,  and  contains  no  mercury,  acid,  or  otlier 
substance  injurious  to  metals  or  the  hands.  It  is  a  com¬ 
plete  electro-plating  battery  in  a  bottle.  Price  50  cents  per 
bottle.  For - - - - >  st..,...,*,. 


H 


I-  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Vai^ty  Stores, 
a.  W.  JOHNS,  Proprietor,  78  Winiam-st.,N.Y. 
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liRAPE  VISES 

AT  IONA  ISUnS. 

Price  Lists,  including  leading  kinds,  witli  description  of 
tlio  quality  of  plants  for  the  Fall  of  1866,  are  now  ready. 

Also,  Club-propositions  for  those  who  desire  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  tile  great  advantages  of  this  method  of  purchasing. 

The  Iona  and  Israella  a  Specialty. 

Lists  of  Iona  and  Israella  Vines  for  Vineyard  planting, 
and  for  those  who  wish  to  deal  very  extensively. 

The  Tenns  for  Club-Agents  and  Dealers  are  extremely  fa¬ 
vorable,  and  the  quality  of  tiie  plants  and  other  induce¬ 
ments  are  worthy  of  particular  attention  this  season. 

MY  STOCK  OF  THE  IONA  AND  ISRAELLA  VINES, 
BOTH  GROWN  IN  OPEN  AIR,  AND  UNDER  GLASS,  IS 
VERY  EXTENSIVE,  COMPRISING  PLANTS  SPECIALLY 
ADAPTED  FOR  THE  GARDEN,  AND  ALSO  FOR  THE 
VINEYARD. 

Tlie  past  winter  of  great  severity  has  added  its  weiglit  of 
conflrraation  to  the  well-established  character  of  the  IONA 
and  ISRAELLA,  for  hardy  endurance  and  constancy  of 
production. 

There  remains  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  most  judicious 
observers,  that  upon  these  two  cliiefly  rests  the  promise  of 
eminent  success  in  American  Grape  Culture,  for  fruit  and 
for  wine.  (See  “Pi-csciit  and  Future  of  American 
Grape  Culture.") 

“  The  IONA  equals  the  best  European  kinds  in  richness, 
purity  and  refinement,  and  in  the  uniform  melting  quality 
of  its  flesh,  which  can  not  be  said  of  any  other  American 
grape.” 

“  It  is  unequalled  for  fine,  rich,  enduring  wine ;  its  centre 
being  free  from  all  unripeness,  is  an  incalculable  advantage 
over  all  other  American  kinds  that  have  been  used  for  that 
inirpose.  It  is  only  with  such  grapes  as  this  that  we  can 
equal  the  fine  wines  of  Europe.” 

Tliose  grown  from  single  eyes  are  from  the  best  of  wood 
prepared  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  most  healthy  and 
enduring  plants. 

1  have  also  a  fine  stock  from  green-wood  cuttings  that  are 
the  best  of  their  class,  and  very  clioap  by  the  thousand. 

For  many  years  I  have  sedulously  prosecuted  the  purpose 
of  producing  the  best  possible  plants  of  Grape  Vines,  .and 
since  the  surpassing  merits  of  the  Iona  and  Israella  became 
established,  I  have  yearly  added  greatly  to  my  means  of 
propagation,  always  having  chief  regard  to  the  quality  of 
the  plants  for  early  and  abundant  bearing,  and  for  hardy 
vigor. 

My  plants  have  been  extensively  disseminated  throughout 
the  entire  Vine-growing  region  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
other  countries.  Their  unequ.alled  excellence,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  packing,  lias,  been  everywhere  acknowl¬ 
edged,  and  the  demand  for  tlie  best  quality  of  plants 
has  greatly  exceeded  the  supply.  The  present  season  my 
enlargements  have  been  much  greater  tliau  ever  before,  with 
important  improvements  for  promoting  the  strength  of  tlie 
plants,  which  has  been  done  without  increase  of  price  to 
purcliasers,  although  tiio  quality  has  greatly  advanced. 

The  prices  of  IONA  and  ISRAELLA  Vines  of  first  garden 
quality  are  now  so  low  that  all  who  have  ground  in  which  to 
plant  tliem  can  aflbrd  to  obtain  enough  vines  at  once,  to 
furnish  an  early  and  abundant  family  supply  of  the  best  of 
fruits. 

.Ml  who  are  interested  are  Invited  to  visit  the  Island,  and 
inspect  tlie  vinos.  Tlio  Hudson  River  passenger  trains  all 
slop  at  I’cekskill,  wliere  boats  are  in  readiness  to  con¬ 
vey  passengers  to  the  Island,  two  miles  distant,  for  a  mod¬ 
erate  oompcnsatlou. 

Samples  of  Garden-Vines  of  Iona  and  Israella,  Nos.  1  and 
2,  three  plants  each,  or  the  same  of  cither  number  will  bo 
sent  on  receipt  of  the  prices  per  dozen,  with  fifty  cents  addi¬ 
tional  for  cost  of  sending.  One  dozen  Vineyard  Vines  will 
be  sent  as  above,  at  price  per  hundred. 

To  Dealers  and  tliose  who  desire  to  plant  largely,  I  am 


able  to  ofi'er  a  number  of  lots  that  cannot  well  be  represented 
by  samples,  at  very  favorable  rates.  Many  who  have  called 
to  examine  as  to  quality  have  found  my  No.  3,  better  than 
they  had  expected  to  find  No.  1,  and  have  also  found  the 
purchase  of  special  lots  very  advantageous. 


Tliose  who  purchase  by  sample,  will  be  assured  of  receiv¬ 
ing  the  quality  represented,  and  all  will  be  guaranteed  the 
safe  arrival  of  the  Vines  in  perfect  condition  at  the  Depot 
designated. 

Manual  of  the  Vine  (comprising  Illustrated  and  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogues),  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  treatise,  in 
which  every  operation  is  clearly  represented  by  engravings, 
130  in  number— sent  for  fifty  cents. 


Twenty-four  page  Pamphlet,  containing  a  full  account  of 
the  Iona  and  Israella,  with  their  distinctive  characteristics. 
"The  Present  and  Future  of  American  Grape-Culture," 
and  other  important  matters,  with  engraving  of  Iona  and 
Israella  Vines  in  bearing,  sent  for  two-cent  stamp. 


©.  W.  CRAnTf  Iona, 


(near  Peeksklll,)  Westchester  Co.,  N.  T. 


^RAPE  VINES  OF  EXTRA  QUALITY.— The 

^3^subscriber  oilers  a  few  thousand  verp  extra  Grape  Vines. 
Orders  promptly  filled  with  all  the  best  leading  varieties. 
Send  for  particulars  to 

J.  B.  WILSON,  Washington,  Penn. 


(iRAPE  VINES. — Embracing  all  the 
wwVjvWvjgafjjfig  varieties:  Iona,  Israella,  Adirondac, 
Delaware,  Concord,  &c.,  &c.,  all  grown  In  the  open  air,  of 
superior  quality,  and  at  low  rates. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

J.  W.  HELMER,  Lockport,  N,  Y. 


IONA  GRAPE  VINES,  2  years  old,  raised  in  open 
air.  Israella,  Delaware,  &c.  Send  stamp  now  for  prices 
and  valuable  viformation.  Address 

N.  HAMMOND,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


CHOICE  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS,  1  year  old, 
of  very  strong  and  health  v  growth.  200,000  Horse  Plum ; 
200,000  Pear ;  100,1)00  Black  Mazzard.  Send  stamp  for  price 
list.  Address  HAMMOND  &  NEWSON,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

TI-IE  KITT^TII^T^Y 

still  maintains  its  Superiority  In 
every  respect. 

New  Catalogues,  New  Testimonials,  and 
New  Frices,  sent  for  two  stamps. 
Address  E.  WIliEIABlS,  Montclair,  N,  J. 
EliUREDGE  STRAWBERRY  FARM. 

B.  S.  HOWARD,  Ag't,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Genuine  Wilson’s  Albany  Strawberry  Plants,  $5.00  per  I,000_ 

Early  ®o©€lri©li  Potatoes. 

Without  doubt  the  best  and  most  productive  Early  Po¬ 
tato.  Also,  a  supply  of  the  new  later  kinds. 


GliEASON  and 

WHITE  PEACH  BEOW. 

Ready  for  delivery  after  September  1st,  at  the  following 
rates:  Per  Peck,  $1.00 ;  per  Bushel,  $3.00 ;  per  Barrel,  $1.00. 

Packages  free.  Orders  promptly  attended  to. 

T.  c.  MAXWELL  &  BROS.,  Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Early  ^el5ec  P®tsitoes ! 

This  choice  new  variety,  originating  in  Maine,  the  great 
potato  State,  has  given  great  satisfaction  this  season.  It  is 
not  only  early,  but  yields  abundant  crops,  and  is  of  first- 
rate  quality.  I  can  supply  them  in  September  and  October, 
(there  is  risk  from  frost  in  spring)  at  $2.00  per  bushel,  or  $5 
per  barrel.  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


For  Mercliants,  Druggists^  Hospitals,  small  Job  Printers, 
&c.  Address  ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  26  Ann-st.,  New  York, 
and  No.  35  Lincoln-st.,  Boston.  Specimen  Sheets  of  Type, 
Cuts,  &c..  Ten  cents. 

GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.’S  MELODEONS, 

GEO.  A.  PRINCE  k  CO.’S  AUTOMATIC  ORGANS, 
GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.’S  SCHOOL  ORGANS, 


Can  be  found  at  all  tlie  princip.al  music  stores  throughout 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  British  Provinces-  No 
other  musical  instrument  ever  obtained  the  same  popularity. 

FORTY  THOUSAND  are  now  in  use.  Send  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  at  Bufi’alo,  N.  Y.,  for  an  ILLUSTRATED  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  and  Price  List,  which  will  be  mailed  to  any  address, 
free  of  charge.   


TBae  UnB®ai  Apple  Faa*er, 

(An  improvement  on  the  turn  table)  is  by  far  the  most  per¬ 
fect  Apple  Parer  ever  invented,  and  is  warranted  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  knife  parer  going  both  ways.  For  sale 
by  Dealers,  and  Manufactured  by 

"WHITTEMORE  BROTHERS.  Worcester,  Mass. 


The  game  of  checkers  simplified, 

price  50  cents  ;  The  Scottish  Draught  Player,  price  $2  ; 
The  Losing  Game,  price  75  cents:  sent  post-paid  by  A.  J. 
DUNLAP,  2S0  Canal-st.,  New  York. 


BOOK  AGENTS 

IN  LUCK  AT  LAST. 

I  T.  TROIVBRIDGE’S  great  work  on  the  South  • 
is  selling  rapidly,  is  selling  North,  South,  East,  West, 
and  in  the  middle.  The  old  read  it.  The  young  read  it,  the 
children  cry  to  see  the  pictures,  men  sit  up  nights  to  read 
it,  until  the  women  cry  out,  “Husband,  ain’t  you  ever  com¬ 
ing  to  bed.”  Everybody  wants  to  read  about  the  pardon 
seekers  at  the  White  House. 

Bead  About 

The  burning  and  sacking  of  Richmond,  Columbia,  Charles¬ 
ton  and  Atlanta. 

Bead  About 

Visits  to  the  graves  of  the  gallant  dead. 

Bead  About 

Terrible  incidents  of  the  battle  fields,  related  by  eye  witness¬ 
es  living  on  the  ground. 

Read  About 

What  Andrew  Johnson’s  neighbors  down  in  Tennessee  say 
about  him.  Guess  they  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 

Read  About 

Persecuting  the  Union  people,  shooting,  hanging,  burning 
their  houses,  driving  them  to  the  mountains,  &c. 

Read  About 

What  two  neighbor  planters  say  about  the  Freedmen  work¬ 
ing,  one  says  theynever  did  better.  I  am  getting  along  first 
rate.  The  other  says  the  niggers  won’t  work  at  all.  One 
wants  matters  to  go  along  smoothly,  the  other  wants  every¬ 
thing  to  go  to  smash.  That’s  what  the  matter. 

Bead  About 

The  poor  white  trash— Sand  Hillers— Clay  Eaters— Croakers, 
&c.  Specimens  of  conversation.  “  I’m  m  my  fifty-one  year 
old,  and  their’s  eight  on  us  in  the  family,  and  tu  bosses.” 

Read  About 

Conversation  of  Freedmen  discussing  their  political  rights. 
(See  the  pictures  too.) 

Read  About 


What  the  common  people  say  about  the  Davis  Government, 
how  the  war  was  brought  on,  and  how  they  were  forced  into 
it. 

Read  About 

The  aristocracy  getting  into  Bomb  proofs,  how  they  got 
there,  what  the  Bomb  proofs  were. 

Read  About 

What  the  former  slave  owners  say  of  the  niggers,  of  educa¬ 
ting  them,  their  voting,  &c. 

Read  About 

The  progress  of  the  Freedmen  in  education,  what  they  are 
doing  to  help  themselves. 

Read  About 

The  Guerrilla’s  Davis’  conscripting  bands.  Gen’l  Wilson’s 
great  Raid  through  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

Read  About 

The  bummers  and  hangers  on  of  General  Sherman’s  army. 
Robbing  defenceless  women,  children  and  negroes  of  every 
article  of  value,  through  a  stretch  of  country  for  hundreds 
of  miles,  under  every  conceivable  form  of  threat.  The  de¬ 
scent  of  the  Yankees  on  tiie  South  was  more  terrible  than 
the  Goths  and  Vandals  on  Rome,  No  wonder  they  are  a 
little  out  of  temper. 

Read  About 

The  women  during  the  rebellion  how  they  urged  and  drove 
the  men  into  the  war,  how  they  treated  Yankee  soldiers  and 
Union  prisoners. 

Read  About 

The  spirit  and  temper  of  a  class  of  people  showing  Itself  in 
riots  as  at  Memphis,  New  Orleans  and  other  places.. 

Read  About 


What  the  aristocracy,  middle  class,  poor  whites  and  negroes 
think  and  say  about  reconstruction,  the  old  government, 
Yankees,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  war  means  to  the  conquered 
party. 

Read  About 

The  general  destruction,  misery,  and  suffering  tiirough  the 
lengtli  and  breadth  of  tlie  land,  the  result  of  four  years  war, 
costing  the  sacrifice  of  half  a  million  of  lives,  and  five  thou¬ 
sand  millions  of  treasure,  including  both  sides.  If  people 
won’t  read  Trowbridge’s  book  on  the  South,  they  can’t  be 
induced  to  read  anything.  If  Agents  can’t  sell  it  they  can’t 
sell  any  book. 

Agents  wanting  territory  to  canvass  must  apply  soon,  as 
those  now  in  the  field  want  more  ground,  more  room  to  can¬ 
vass,  want  to  grasp  the  wliole  country. 

For  territory  and  conditions,  address  as  follows:  Ohio, 
Michigan,  and  States  West,  C.  W.  StehblnsLCoIumbus.  Ohio. 
New  York,  H.  E.  Goodwin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland,  P.  Garrett  &  Co.,  702  Chestnut-street,  Phila- 
delphia,  Penn.  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  Vermont,  L,  Stebblns,  Hartford,  Conn.  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Eastern  kiassacliusetts,  Rhode  Island,  H. 
Wenthworth,  119  Washlngton-street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tlie  iRcoino  Payer’s  Guide  and 
Pocket  Kegister. 

Sent  by  Afail  on  receipt  of  tt5  Cents- 


This  popul.ar  and  rapidly  selling  little  book  contains  tlie 
Income  law  as  revised  and  amended,  witli  tlie  decisions  con¬ 
cerning  the  same,  &c.  Also  pages  of  writing  paper  with 
columned  registers,  to  be  filled  up  from  day  to  day,  showing 
a  correct  and  itemized  account  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
—of  amounts  subject  to  income  or  exempt  therefrom,  simply 
arranged  and  easily  comprehended.  Deductions  allowed 
from  lilnts  in  this  book,  if  but  amounting  to  $100  more  than 
would  otlierwlse  be  secured,  at  5  per  cent,  would  be  $3  tax 
saved,  while  the  price  of  book  is  but  25  cents.  Commence 
with  the  1st  of  Januarv  next,  to  itemize  your  income  ac¬ 
counts.  Address  F.  H.  STAUFFER.  Assls’t  Assessor 
8tli  Div  ,  9Ui  Disk,  Mount  Joy,  Pa. 

HW  Agents  wanted.  Good  inducements. 


Farmers’  &  Stock  Breeders’  Advertiser, 


A  monthly  Journal  devoted  to  Farming  and  Stock  Breed¬ 
ing,  giving  practical  and  reliable  information  as  to  tlie  most 
protltablebreeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Swine,  and 
Poultry,  history  and  varieties  of  each.  Where  tliey  can  bo 
obtained.  Best  modes  of  Breeding,  Feeding,  and  General 
Management,  Diseases,  &c.  .  . 

Only  $1  per  year  in  advance,  each  number  contains  32 
pages  of  closely  printed  matter.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
engravings.  As  we  shall  print  from  80,000  to  50,000  copies  ol 
the  Oct.,  NOV.,  and  Dec.  numbers  for  fi'ce  distribution,  it 

will  atiord  an  excellent  medium  for  advertisers.  ^  , 

Send  stamp  for  a  specimen  copy  and  circular,  with  list  of 
splendid  Premiums  to  Agents.  Address  _ 

N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO.,  Gum  Tree,  Chester  Co.,  Pa, 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


SAUNDEES'  DOMESTIC  POULTRY. 
By  S.  M.  Sadotees.  New  Edition  Re¬ 
vised  and  Enlarged.  Containing  Articles  on 
the  Preferable  Breeds  of  Farm-Yard  Poultry, 
Their  History  and  Leading  Characteristics, 
with  Complete  Instructions  for  Breeding  and 
Fattening,  and  Preparing  for  Exhibition  at 
Poultry  Shows,  etc.,  etc.,  derived  from  the 
Author’s  Experience  and  Observation. 

Price,  paper  40  cts.,  cloth  75  cts, 

NOW  BEADT, 

PEAT  AND  ITS  USES. 


THE  EXTRA  TRIBUNE. 

THE  POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN. 

A  political  struggle,  rarely  surpassed  in  importance  or  intensity,  has  been  precipitated  on  the 
country  by  the  treachery  of  Andrew  Johnson  and  some  of  his  official  or  personal  adherents  to  the 
great  and  patriotic  party  by  which  they  were  intrusted  with  power. 

The  aim  of  this  treachery  is  to  put  the  steadfast  loyalists  of  the  South  under  the  feet  of  the 
“whipped  but  not  subdued”  Rebels,  and  to  enable  the  latter  to  glut  their  vengeance  on  the  for¬ 
mer,  whom  they  hate  and  curse  as  responsible  for  the  most  unexpected  overthrow  of  their  darling 
“  Confederacy.” 

The  recent  wholesale  massacres  at  Memphis  and  New-Orleans  were  but  conspicuous  manifes¬ 
tations  of  the  spirit  now  rampant  in  the  South,  whereof  the  pro-Rebel  triumph  in  Kentucky  is  a 
more  recent  example.  The  soldiers  of  Lee,  Beauregard,  Johnston  and  Hood,  are  now  the  domi¬ 
nant  power  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande ;  they  elect  each  other  to  office  in  preference 
even  to  stay-at-home  Rebels  ;  they  have  supplanted  nearly  all  others  as  policemen  of  Southern 
cities ;  they  are  organized  and  officered  as  State  militia ;  and  they  ruthlessly  crush  every  demon¬ 
stration  of  loyal  Whites  or  loyal  Blacks  in  assertion  of  the  Equal  Rights  of  American  Freemen. 
The  school-houses  of  the  Blacks  are  burned  and  their  White  teachers  subjected  to  violence  and 
outrage  by  unchanged  Rebels,  who  relieve  the  work  of  murder  and  arson  by  cheers  for  Andy 
Johnson  and  execrations  of  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  forcing  representatives  of  the  Rebel  States  into  Congress,  in  defiance  of  the  loy¬ 
al  oath,  by  Presidential  fiat  and  Military  power,  is  openly  avoM’ed,  with  threats  that  those  who 
resist  it  shall  be  treated  as  rebels,  and  a  civil  war  thus  kindled  throughout  the  North  and  West. 

It  has  thus  become  imperative  tliat  those  who  stand  for  Liberty  and  Loyalty — for  the  right  of 
the  Union  to  exist  and  of  Man  to  be  Free— should  organize  and  work  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
Congress  for  the  inevitable  contest  before  us. 

We  must  convince  the  South  and  the  Copperheads  that  revolutions  go  not  backward — lliat 

Emancipation  is  an  unchangeable  fact — that  the  glorious  Civil  Rights  Act  can  never  be  repealed _ 

that  the  rights  of  the  humblest  American  are  henceforth  guaranteed  and  shielded  by  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  must  be  maintained  against  all  gainsayers — that  the  days  wherein  Blacks  had  no 
rights  which  Whites  were  bound  to  respect  have  passed  away  forever.  , 


BY 

PROFESSOR  SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON, 

OF  YALE  COLLEGE. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  work,  adapted  to 
the  use  of  Farmers,  and  to  all  interested  in  the 
development  of 

THE  WEALTH  IN  THE  PEAT  SWAMPS. 

It  is  systematically  arranged  in  three  parts, 
Part  I,  giving  the  Origin,  Varieties  and 
Chemical  Characters  of  Peat  and  Swamp 
Muck;  Part  II,  the  Agricultural  Uses  of 
Peat  and  Muck,  Manner  of  Composting,  Use  in 
the  Stable  and  Barnyard,  Effects  upon  different 
Soils,  etc. !  and  Part  III  treats  of 
PEAT  AS  FUEL, 

In  which  the  manner  of  working  peat  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  is  given,  together  with  the 
descriptions  of  many  European  and  American 
Peat  Machines.— It  is  fully  illustrated. 

Price,  |1.25. 

MY  VINEYARD  AT  LAKEVIEW ; 

Or,  Successful  Grape  Culture.  Being  real 
Experience,  with  all  the  attractions  of  a  Novel. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.25, 


We  hold  to-day  the  power  in  all  the  Free  States  of  1860,  in  West  Virginia,  and  in  Missouri  be¬ 
side.  We  must  hold  these  in  our  ensuing  elections,  and  add  to  them  Maryland  and  Delaware — 
the  former  lost  to  us  through  treachery,  otherwise  Johnsonism.  We  must  elect  to  the  XLth  Con¬ 
gress  an  overwhelming  majority  devoted  to  Loyalty,  Nationality,  and  the  inalienable  Riglits  of  Man. 

To  this  end,  let  Light  and  Truth  he  systematically  diffused  to  every  neighborhood,  every  fire¬ 
side,  throughout  our  broad  country. 

To  this  end,  wo  propose  an  extra  issue  of  The  Weekly  Tkibtjne  (identical  in  size  and  con¬ 
tents  with  the  regular  edition),  which  we  will  supply  to  all  orders  received  prior  to  the  12th  of 
September,  the  subscription  to  commence  on  receipt  of  the  money,  on  the  following  terms : 


2  copies  for  tliree  months. . . . . 

12  “  “  “  “  S 

26  “  “  “  “  . . . . . . . ...1® 

m  “  “  “  “  .• . 2® 

16®  “  “  “  “  3© 


Payable  always  in  advance. 

All  friends  of  the  cause  are  invited  to  form  clubs  ;  but  we  employ  no  traveling  agents,  and 
warn  all  against  paying  money  to  other  than  persons  of  known  responsibility. 


Address 


TffllS  TKIBUME, 


QUINBY’S  BEE-KEEPING. 

By  M.  Qttinbt,  Practical  Bee-keeper.  Fully 
Illustrated.  Entirely  new.  The  result  of  35 
years’  of  successful  experience.  Price  $1,50. 

NEW  BOOK  OF  FLOWERS. 

By  Joseph  Breck,  Practical  Horticulturist. 
Beautifully  Illustrated.  Price  $1.75, 

MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  Thomas  Rivers.  Illustrated.  Or,  how  to 
raise  many  hinds  of  fruit  on  small  trees,  with 
full  directions  for  Training  and  Culture. 

Price  $1.00. 

ORAI^CE  jyOD  &  CO., 

4!  Park  Row,  E'Isw  York. 

SENT  POST-PAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


GOOD  BOOKS. 

How  to  Write  Letters  Correctly,  15  cts.— Guide  to  Etiquette, 
15  cts.— Bridal  Etiquette,15  cts.— Courtship  Made  Easy,  15 
cts.— Housekeepers  Own  Book,  15  cts.— Rarey’s  How  to  Buy, 

Tame  aud  Keep  Horses,  15  cts _ Knowlson’s  Farrier,  15  cts.— 

Home  Cook  Book,  30  cts.— Parlor  Magician,  30  cts.— Parlor 
Theatricals,  30  cts.— Parlor  Pantomines,  So  cts.— 500  Puzzles, 
30  cents.— Fireside  Games,  30  cts.— Laws  of  Love,  30  cts.— 
Love  Oracle,  30  cts.— Comic  Courtship,  30  cts.— Great  Fortune 
Teller,  50  cts. — Thousands  o£  other  Books,  Pictures,  Albums, 
Games,  Yankee  Notions.  Send  stamp  for  Mammoth  Cata 
logue.  W.  C.  WEMYSS,  575  Broadway,  H.  Y.  City. 


TKEES. 


A  new  and  much  improved  edition  of  Michaux  &  Huttall’s 
“HTortli  American  Sylva,”  complete  in  5  Impe¬ 
rial  Octavo  volumes,  with  277  beautifully  Colored  plates, 
true  to  nature,  accompanied  with  letter-press  descriptions  of 
all  our  “North  American  Forest  Trees.”  The 
most  elegant  and  scientific  work  ever  published  on  this 
subject.  Experienced  Agents  wanted  to  sell  valuable  illus¬ 
trated  works  in  all  part?  of  the  United  States. 

Address  RICE,  RUTTER  &  CO., 

52o  Iillnor-st.,  Philadelphia. 


154  Massati”St.5  M©w  York, 


How  to  cl®  it  % 

Or,  Directions  for  knowing  and  Doing  everything  needful. 
In  this  book  you  will  find  just  what  is  best  for  you  to  do, 
and  how  to  do  it  best.  It  tells  you  how  to  do  more  than  a 
thousand  things,  every  one  valuable  to  he  known,  and  need¬ 
ful  to  he  done,  by  every  person  in  every  department  of  life. 
1  Volume,  bound  in  boards,  cloth  backs.  Price  50  cents,  aud 
sent  post-paid,  by  O.  A.  BOOEBACH,  123  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y. 


Short-Maud  Without  a  Master, 

by  which  the  nature  of  taking  down  Lectures,  Sermons,  Trials, 
Speeches,  &c.,  may  be  acquired  In  a  few  hours.  Fifty-sec¬ 
ond  Edition,  with  a  Supplement.  Price  25  cents.  Sent 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  0.  A.  BOOEBACH,  122 
Kassau-st.,  Hew  York. 


Fountain  pen,  hawke’s  patent,  no 

Inkstand  required,  one  filling  writes  10  hours.  Also  all 
other  styles  of  Gold  Pens.  Send  starnp  for  Circular.  County 
Rights  for  sale.  Agents  wanted.  GEO.  F.  HAWKES,  Sole 
Manqfactu.rer,  64  Jlassau-st.,  New  York, 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


[September,  1866.] 


(Business  Notices  $2.00  per  Agate  Line  of  Space.) 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 


but  I  think  time  will  convert  them,  and  that  they  will  con¬ 
sult  their  pockets  before  paying  $2,  $2.50  per  pound  for  tea 
when  they  can  get  as  good  an  article  of  you  for  ten  shillings. 

You  may  send  the  Complimentary  package  in  Tea. 

I  am  Sirs,  very  respectfully, 

SANFORD  CORNISH. 

N.B.— All  towns,  villages,  or  manufactories,  where  a  large 
number  of  men  are  engaged,  by  olubbiitg  together,  can  re¬ 


Have  selected  the  following  kinds  fi’oin  their  Stock,  which 
they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  Clubs.  They  are 
sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell  them 
in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

All  goods  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

PRICE  EIST: 

YOUNG  HYSON,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per 
pound. 

GREEN  TEAS,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.»,  best  $1.25  per 
pound. 

MIXED,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  pound. 

JAPAN,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 

OOLONG,  70c.,  SOc.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  pound. 
IBIPERIALi  and  GUNPOWDER,  best  $1.25  per 
pound. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.20  per  pound. 

Our  Black  and  Green  Mixed  Teas  will  give  universal  sat¬ 
isfaction,  and  suit  all  tastes,  being  composed  of  the  best  Foo 

Chow  Blacks  and  Mayoue  Greens. - English  Bi'eakfast  Is 

not  recommended,  excepting  to  those  who  have  acquired  a 
taste  for  that  kind  of  Tea,  altliougli  it  is  the  finest  imported. 

These  Teas  are  chosen  for  their  intrinsic  worth,  keeping 
in  mind  health,  economy,  and  a  high  degree  of  pleasure  in 
drinking  them.  -  ■ 

COFFEES  ROASTED  &  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUNDCOPPEE,  20c.,  25c.,  30c.,  35c.— best  lOc.  per 
pound.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  keepers  and  Fam¬ 
ilies  who  use  large  quantities  ot  Coflee,  can  economize  .in 
that  article  by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  and  DIN¬ 
NER  COFFEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  SOc.  per 
pound,  and  warranted  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  . 

Consumers  can  save  from  SOc.  to  $1  per  pound  by  purchas¬ 
ing  their  Teas  of  the 

GREAT 'AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Nos.  31  and  .33  VESEY-ST.,  corner  Church-st. 
POST-OFFICE  BOX,  5,G43  New  York  City. 

No.  64:0  BKO-\DWAY,  corner  Bleeoker-st. 

No.  503  EIGII ITI  AYE.,  near  Thirty-seventh-st. 

No.  !399  SPRING-STREE  T. 

No.  305  FULTON-ST.,  BROOKLYN,  corner  Concord-st. 

Country  Club.s,  Hand  . and  Wagon  Peddlers,  and  small 
stores  (of  wliicli  class  we  are  supplying  many  tliousands.  all 
of  which  are  doing  well),  can  have  their  orders  promptly  and 
faithfully  lined ;  and  in  case  of  clubs,  can  liave  eacli  party’s 
name  marked  on  their  packages  as  directed  by  sending  tlieir 
orders  to  Nos.  31  .and  33  Vesey-st. 

Our  friends  are  getting  up  CJlubsin  mostjpwns  throughout 
tlie  country,  and  for  which  we  feel  very  grateful.  Some  of 
our  Clubs  send  orders  weekly,  some  not  so  often,  while 
others  keep  a  standing  order  to  be  supplied  with  a  given 
quantity  each  week,  or  at  stated  periods.  And  in  all  cases 
(wliere  a  sufllcient  time  has  elapsed)  Clubs  liave  repeated 
tlieir  orders. 

Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  thirty 
dollars,  had  better  send  Post-Otflce  drafts,  or  money  with 
tlieir  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of-  collections  by  express-; 
but  larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  to  collect  oii 
delivery.  .  .  .  .  . 

We  return  tli.anks  to  parties  who  have  taken  an  inter¬ 
est  in  getting  up  Clubs.  And  when  any  of  them  come  to 
New  York,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  them  call  upon  us 
and  make  themselves  known. 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  CLUB,  of  $30  and  over.  Onr  'proflts 
are  small,  hut  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  aflbrd. 

•  The  following  letter  tells  its  own  story  : 


Fisk’s  Coiineks,  Winnebago  Co.,  Wis.,  June  23, 18CG. 


4  its. 

Best  Young  Hyson. . . . 

.Wm.  D.  Stroud.. at. 

.$1.25 

$5.00 

4 

Best  Imperial . 

“  “  ..at. 

.  1.25 

5.00 

4 

Best  Young  Hyson.... 

. N.  Blake.. at. . 

,  1.25 

5.00 

4 

Best  Uiicolorecf  Japan. 

. .  .Albert  Itolph.  .at. . 

1.25 

5.00 

2 

Best  Imperial . 

1.25 

2.50 

2 

Best  Yoiinj;  H^sou . 

1.‘25 

2.50 

4 

1.'25 

5.00 

2 

Best  Imperial . 

..David  Webster.. at., 

,  1.25 

2.50 

2 

Best  Voutis:  Hyson . 

“  “  ..at.. 

.  1.2.) 

2.50 

2 

Best  Imperial . 

.  1.‘25 

2.50 

2 

Best  Uncolored  Japan. 

. .  ..  Frank  Pew.  .at. , 

.  1.25 

2.50 

1 

Best  Young  Hyson  ... 

_ Miss  M.  Pew.  .at. . 

,  1.’25 

1.25 

\ 

Best  Imperial . 

“  “  ..at. 

.  l.‘2r. 

1.25 

4 

Ill's.  II.  Johnson.. at. 

.  1.25 

5.00 

4 

Best  Green  Tea  Imp.. . 

,  1  25 

5.00 

5 

Geo.  W.  Graves,  .at. 

.  1.25 

0.25 

5 

Best  Uncolored  Japan 

...  .  .11.  Briircs.  .at. 

.  1.25 

0.25 

2 

Best  lu’.perial . 

..Wm.  Stei)heii3..at. 

.  1.’25 

2.50 

2 

young  Hyson . 

.George  JIather.  .at. 

.  LOO 

2.00 

Totaf . 

Our  second  package  wblcli  we  sent  for,  was  received  all 
right,  and  has  given  good  satisfaction,  and  all  are  highly 
pleased.  Many  think  that  they  don’t  keep  as  good  tea  in 
Oslikosli,  as  your  10s.  tea's— tlieir  $2  is  certainly  no  better. 
I  have  taken  pains  to  scatter  as  many  of  those  circulars  as 
L  could,  and  I  presume  others  tvill  get  up  Clubs  and  get 
their  tea  from  you. 

Still  there  are  some  “knowing  ones”  left  yet  who  still 
insist  It  Is  a  “  Swindle,”  “  Sell,”  and  such  like  expressions; 


duce  the.  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  .one-third  by 
sending  directly  to  the  Cheat  Amebican  Tea  Cosipany. 

•  ”  *  If  we  needed  any  endorsement  of  our  reliability,  the 
complimentary  notice  we  received  in  the  editorial  columns 
of  the  July  number  of  this  paper,  would  he  sufficient,  as  all 
its  readers  are  fully  aware  of  the  entire  reliability  of  the 
American  AgricuUurUt.  Address 

GRE.AT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
31  and  33  Vesey-steeet,  corner  of  Church. 

Post-Office  Box,  5,64:3  New-York  City. 

Evidence  after  Eight  Months  Trial. 

Treasuky  Department,  Fourth  Auditor’s  Office,  ) 
July  31st,  18()6.  S 

Great  American  Tea  Co.,  81  and  33  Vesey-st.,  New-York ; 

Gentlemen,— Accompanying  tliis,  I  send  you  our  regular 
monthly  Club  list,  which  you  will  perceive  is  still  increasing 
in  proportions.'  We  have  now  tried  your  Teas  and  Coffees 
for  upwards  of  eight  months,  and  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  tliat  we’^et  as  good  an  article  from  your  house,  and  at 
about  half  the  price  that  we  would  he  forced  to  pay  our 
merchants  here. 

I  congratulate  your  Company  at  the  great  success  that  has 
crowned  its  efforts  in  its  endeavors  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
high  prices  borne  by  our  laboring  people ;  and  also  congrat¬ 
ulate  our  Club  upon  its  good  fortune  in  procuring  these 
luxuries  of  life  at  prices  so  fair  and  reasonable.  Hoping 
you  will  continue  to  receive  a  liberal  share  of  public  pat¬ 
ronage.  I  am,  sirs,  very  respectfully  yours, 

L.  CASS  CARPENTER. 


THE  EMPIRE  SHINGLE  II^ACHINE 

Is  acknowledged  to  be,  by.  all  odds,  the  best  Shin¬ 
gle  Machine  in  America.  With  only  one  horse  power 
3000  ELEGANT  SHINGLES 
per  hour  are  easily  made.  The  machine  is  built  entirely  of 
Iron,  very  compact  and  easily  transported.  It  works  Ve¬ 
neers,  Staves  and  Box  Stuff,  and  out  of  tlie  same  num¬ 
ber  of  bolts  of  timber,  one-tliird  more  Sliingles  are  made 
tlian  can  be  done  by  the  Sawing  Machines.  All  the  saw-dust 
is  saved  by  tlie  Empire  and  goes  into  the  Shingles. 

ABRAM  REQUA,  Gen’l  A.gent,  141  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  National  Brick  Machine  is  a  clay  tempering  ma¬ 
chine,  and  with  only 

TWO  HORSES  MAKES 
30,000  GOOD  BRICKS  PER  DAY. 

If  the  machine  does  not  do  this,  it  will  he  taken  back  and 
the  money  refunded  For  Rights  and  Machines  Address 
ABRAM  REQUA,  General  Agent,  141  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  American  Emigrant  -Company 

Furnishes  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled,  for  farms,  factories, 
mines  and  railroads,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  on  advan¬ 
tageous  terms.  Adress 

JOHN  WILLIAMS, 

General  Agent  for  Emigration, 

No.  3  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 


BY 


CUM[rHIW43§  &  AlIIil-ER. 
Carpenters,  Builders,  and  Stone  Cutters ; 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  a  NEW  and  PRACTICAL 
WORK  ON  ARCHITECTURE,  giving  in  detail  on  a  work¬ 
ing  drawing  scale,  the  exterior  and  interior  of  various 
classes  of  buildings— with  383  designs  and  714:  illustra¬ 
tions,  containing  street  fronts,  suburban  liouses,  cottages, 
cut  stone  work,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  11  by  14  inches  in  size,  con¬ 
taining  only  practical  work,  designs  and  illustrations  that 
separately  would  cost  hundreds  of  dollars.  Price  SIO. 

ORANGE  JUDD  €0., 

41  Park  Row,  New  York. 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist.  Price,  $1.50. 

This  is  tlie  fullest  and  most  practical  work  issued  on  the 
Culture  of  tlie  Hardy  Grapes,  with  full  directions  for  all  de¬ 
partments  of  Propagation,  Culture,  etc.,  with  one  hundred 
and  five  excellent  Engravings,  illustrating  tlie  various  oper¬ 
ations  of  Planting,  Training,  Grafting,  etc.  By  Andrew  S. 
Fullep.,  Practical  Horticulturist.  Cloth,  12mo.,  2G2  pp. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

41  Park  Row,  New  York. 

SENT  POST-PAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


NOTICE. 


TO  YOUNG  MEN  from  the  farms— 


MIDDLE-AGED  MEN  who  desire 
to  better  their  condition  in  Life 
— and  to  PARENTS  who  would 


make  their  Sons  successful,  use¬ 


ful  Men. 


I  have  suggested  the  best  Course  of  Study 
and  System  of  PRACTICAL  Training  for  pre¬ 
paring  Young  and  Middle-aged  Men  for  active, 
successful  life,  ever  adopted  in  this  or  any 
other  country. 

My  course  for  Farmers’  Sons  is  the  best  in  the 
world,  it  being  the  most  useful,  the  shortest  and 
most  comprehensive,  and  within  the  reach  of  all. 


Such  is  the  popularity  of  my  System  of  Prac¬ 
tical,  Useful  Education,  that  my  College  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Hudson,  has  be¬ 
come  tlie  largest  Educational  Institution  on  the 
Continent — enjoying  patronage  from  all  sections 
of  our  own  country.  South  America,  Europe, 
Cuba,  Mexico,  and  the  Canadas,  and  exerting 
more  power  and  influence  for  Practical,  Popu¬ 
lar  Education  than  all  Commercial  or  Business 
Colleges  in  this  country  combined. 

Such  was  the  extended  patronage  from  the 
West,  that  it  became  necessary  to  establish  an 
Institution  atCliicago, — under  the  Principalship 
of  Prof.  E.  P.  Eastman, — where  this  system 
of  Education  could  be  enjoyed,  and  its  success 
has  no  parallel  in  the  liistory  of  Schools  and 
Colleges,  it  being  to-day  the  largest  Educa- 
tionai  Institution  in  the  West. 

Young  men  from  the  Earms  who  can  devote 
a  few  months  to  Study,  Men  of  Middle-age  who 
desire  to  change  their  present  employment  for 
something  more  remunerative,  and  othm’s  Avhp 
desire  lucrative,  honorable  situations  in  busi¬ 
ness,  can  enjoy  advantages  here  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 

Parents  who  desire  to  educate  their  sons  in 
the  best  manner,  in  the  least  time,  and  at  the 
least  expense,  for  useful,  successful  men,  will 
please  investigate  the  clainj^  of  this  institution. 
Reference  is  given  to  the.  best  Educators  and 
Business  Men  in  tlie  country. 

Graduates  are  assisted  to  such  situations  as 
they  merit,  through  the  College  Agencies  iii  the 
different  cities. '  References  are  given  to  more 
than  300  in  Government  Departments,  and 
more  than  400  in  the  City  of  New-York  alone, 
who  owe  their  success  to  this  Institution. 

The  prescribed  Course  of  Study  can  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  three  months,  at  a  total  expense  for 
Tuition  and  board  of  from  $85  to  $100.  The 
Institution  guarantees  the  total  expense  not  to 
exceed  One  Hundred  dollars  for  three  months, 
and  receives  Students  for  that  sum.  Those 
wishing  to  become  members  will  be  admitted 
any  week  day  in  the  year.  There  are  no  exam¬ 
inations  at  commencement. 

The  Illustrated  Paper  of  16  pages,  giving  full 
information  of  the  Course  of  Sludj',  and  the^ 
Eastman  system  of  Training,  is  sent  free  ot 
charge  to  all  who  desire  it. 

Applicants  will  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to 
H.  G.  EASTMAN,  LL.D.,  Pres’t., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Or,  for  Western  Institution  to 

E.  P.  EASTMAN,  Principal, 

\  Metropolitan  Hall,  Chicago,  Ill. 

NOTE.' 


The  Public  ■will  not  confound  this  Institution  ■wltli  the 
any  small-so-called-  “  Commercial  ”  and  “  Business 
ColleseB”  that  have  sprung  up  in  the  diflerciit  Cities, 
liev  hear  no  more  comparison  to  this  Institution  than  .a 
iiiimon  school  does  to  Yaie  College.  Tliis  Institution  is 
le  fountalu  of  them  all,  and  Is  exerting  more  power  aud  iii- 
Lieiice  for  good  than  all  comhiiied.  'Some  claim  to  have 
itrodiiced  practical  Instruction  on  the  plan  *^auglit  here. 
,  will  be  understood  that  the  Eastman  System  of  Practical 
'vdiiiiiio  wrtS  ffiTintcd  by  Ifi'V  to  this  Colleges, 
ateiits  d’ated  Sept,  lilli,  1864.  and  Eastman 
eeiisle  and  Chicago,  are  the  only  Commercial  Institutions 
f  tills  couiiti  y  that  conduct  their 

also  the  only  Business  Instltntioii  •'•'at  >>as  a  egulai  sja 
iin  of  Agencies,  to  procure  situations  foi  Graduates. 

H.  G.  EASTMAN,  LL.D.,  President. 
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THE  ELK,  OR  WAPITI.  —  {Genus  Canadensis.)— DuA.vf's  prom  life  for  the  AifERiCAX  Agriculturist. 


This  most  graceful  and  beautiful  of  the  larger 
deers  is  a  native  of  ail  the  Northern  United 
States,  tiioiigh  in  several  of  them  it  is  now  ex¬ 
tinct.  ^  An  old  elk  stag  is  a  noble  animal  in  his 
whole  style  and  bearing.  The  poets  of  Europe, 

'  from  early  to  the  latest  times,  iiavebeen  inspired 
by  tiieir  stag,  which  is  smaller  and  has  less  of 
’  forest-lord  dignity  tiian  ours,  thougii  they  are 
very  similar.  Mr.  John  Bell,  tlie  naturalist  and 
taxidermist,  lias  been  filling  a  large  order  for 
the  king  of  Italy,  and  seeing  17  of  these  elks  at 


his  farm  a  few  days  since,  we  engaged  onr 
artist  to  sketch  them  for  this  engraving.  The 
elk  breeds  freely  in  confinement,  and  when  it 
is  possible  to  fence  them  in,  so  as  to  enclose 
tlieni  upon  recently  cleared  wood  land,  growing 
up  full  of  nnder-hrusli  and  young  wood  they 
tlirive,  and  may  be  reared  for  market  witli 
greater  ease  and  at  a  less  expense  tlian  beef. 
Such  at  least  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Stratton  of 
Cattaraugus  Co.  Their  natural  food  is  about 
the  same  as  tliat  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  stag 


sheds  his  horns  annually  in  early  spring,  and 
gains  them  again  during  tlie  summer.  Tlie  flesli 
of  the  elk  is  delicate  and  liighly  esteemed  in  our 
markets;  tlie  liide  makes  inick-skin,  and  tlie 
horns  furnish  liandles  for  cutlery,  etc.  It  seems  a. 
pity  lliat  onr  rusliing,  money  making,  “  marcli  of 
empire  ”  does  not  provide  for  tlie  profitable  cul¬ 
ture  of  such  beautiful  and  useful  animals  upon 
tlie  rough  mountain  ranges  on  which  they  would 
thrive,  and  not  drive  them,  with  tlie  red  man, 
across  the  plains,  and  to  ultimate  extinction. 
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All  new  subscribers  to  the.  Agriculturist  now  received 
for  one  year,  are  at  once  entered  in  our  books  to  the  close 
of  1867.  Thus,  then,  all  new  subscribers  received  in 
Octobei-  for  'Volume  26,  that  is  for  all  of  1867,  will 
get  the  Agriculturist  for  November  and  December  of  this 
year  without  any  extra  charge.  Note,  that  this  offer  is 
only  for  October,  except  for  names  from  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  other  points  too  distant  to  respond  by  the  close  of 
the  month.  N.  B. — The  above  applies  to  all  subscribers, 
whether  singly  or  in  clubs,  or  in  premium  lists,  or 
from  Agricultural  Societies,  etc. 
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It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  before-hand  with  one’s 
work,  so  as  to  feel  free  to  take  a  run  away  from  the 
farm  for  a  few  days  to  attend  a  Fair  or  State  Conven¬ 
tion,  or  to  give  up  a  few  days  to  politics.  If  we 
could  only  make  those  plodders  and  day-after-the- 
fair  folks  among  our  readers,  work  up  and  get 
ahead  with  their  work,  so  as  to  stay  so  the  rest  of 
their  lives,  we  might  even  advocate  turning  poli¬ 
tician  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  now  and  then. 
There  are  a  great  many  who  will  have  the  time  to 
go  to  fairs,  and  see  the  neat  stock  and  tools,  get 
new  notions,  and  seeds,  etc. — it  does  them  good 
the  whole  year.  The  October  fairs  make  a  long 
list,  and  we  hope  all  our  readers  will  be  able  to  go 
to  some  of  them.  We  go  to  press  too  early  to  be 
able  to  report  about  any  of  the  September  Riirs, 
except  those  of  the  New  England  Society,  and  of 
the  N.  T.  State  Ag’l  Society.  Seep.  346.  Thesefairs 
are,  day  by  day  at  this  time,  developing  the  fact  that 
the  fruits  of  the'  earth  are  ours  in  most  bountiful 
store  this  year.  The  few  frosts  in  August  did  little 
damage,  and  we  confidently  anticipate  that  the  corn 
crop  will  make  good  its  early  promise.  Potatoes 
are  rotting  in  some  sections,  but  not  very  badly. 
Sorghum  promises  very  well,  and  there  is  a  great 
breadth  planted.  If  severe  frosts  hold  oflf  until 
after  our  readers  receive  this  paper,  the  critical 
period  will  have  passed  6vith  almost  every  thing. 

At  this  season  farmers  are  more  likely  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  benefits  of  association  than  at  most 
others,  and  6ve  call  attention  to  the  formation  of 

Farmer's  Chibs. — These  are  useful  not  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  discussions  upon  matters  of 
agricultural  theory  and  practice,  as  too  many  are  apt 
to  think  who  “pooA”  at  a  “  debating  society,”  but 
an  especial  use  of  the  farmer’s  club  is  to  learn  about 
the  markets,  and  to  contrive  methods  of  selling  the 
produce  of  its  members  iu  the  most  advantageous 
way.  The  lone  farmer  gets  “  posted”  about  prices, 
and  then  runs  his  produce  or  stock  off  to  meet  the 
demand  of  some  particular  market,  but  says  noth¬ 
ing  about  it  until  it  is  disposed  of,  and  not  then 
unless  he  has  sold  well.  He  keeps  his  information 
to  himself,  lest  his  neighbor  should  laugh  at  him,  or 
in  order  to  have  the  sorry  gratification  of  seeing  his 
neighbor,  who  has  laughed  at  his  mistakes  the  year 
before,  fall  into  a  tr.ap  which  he  has  avoided.  In 
the  club  all  may  work  for  one  another’s  interest, 
and  so  advance  their  own.  On  specialties,  into 
which  communities  of  farmers  often  run,  clubs 
have  the  ability  to  improve  the  products  and  the 
style  in  which  they  are  marketed,  so  that  the  district 
shall  gain  a  reputation  for  some  particular  articles, 
which  will  bring  buyers  to  the  place,  or  enable 
producers  to  realize  considerably  higher  prices  than 
otherwise.  All  such  things  are  the  legitimate  ob¬ 
jects  of  a  farmer’s  club,  and  besides  the  circulating 
library  of  agricultural  hooks  and  periodicals,  the 
stated  meetings  for  discussion,  and  those  for  social 
enjoyment,  ought  not  be  omitted.  We  ought  to 
have  farmer’s  clubs  all  over  the  country,  just  as 
much  as  district  schools.  Men  do  not  stop  learn¬ 
ing  when  they  come  to  years  of  discretion,  and 
there  is  no  pleasanter  school  for  gro6vn  up  farmer 
folks  than  the  farmer’s  club.  The  movers  for 
such  clubs  often  ask  us  for  a  constitution,  and 
seem  to  be  at  a  loss  how  to  start  Tvithout  one. 
We  have  one  in  type,  crowded  out  this  mouth, 
which  will  answer  a  good  purpose,  and  may  be 
modified  to  suit  tlie  requirements  of  eveiy  club. 

Hints  about  Work, 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  important  thing  for  a 
farmer  to  think  of  at  this  time,  after  he  has  harvest¬ 
ed  his  crops  for  the  most  part,  and  begins  to  see 
his  way  clean  through  his  fall  work,  than  his 

Buildings. — A  little  labor  upon  them  no6V  rvill 
tell.  A  board  here  and  a  nail  there,  and  a  fe^v 
shingles  newly  set,  will  save  man5’dollars’_  worth  of 
loss  or  expense  later  iu  the  season,  6vhen  storms 
and  winds  do  their  work,  and  rain  and  snow  pene¬ 


trate.  Warm  close  stables,  6vith  good  ventilation, 
should  he  looked  to.  Make  sheds  to  shelter  ma¬ 
nure  if  it  is  thrown  out  of  barn  windows  and  doors. 
No  matter  how  good  your  harn-j'ard,  the  manure  is 
a  great  deal  better  kept  under  cover.  Even  the 
hog-yard  ought  to  be  thus  covered,  though  there 
should  be  space  for  the  sun  to  shine  in,  and  make  a 
warm  place  during  a  good  part  of  the  day.  Paint¬ 
ing  may  be  done  iu  October  to  excellent  advantage. 
Take  time  after  a  rain  Tvhen  surfaces  are  clean  and 
when  there  will  be  no  dust  flying.  And  in  connec¬ 
tion  6vith  putting  the  buildings  in  order  for  winter 
above  ground,  do  not  forget  the 

Cellars. — Both  house  cellars  and  root  cellars 
should  be  cleaned  out,  and  well  limed.  If  there 
is  time,  put  in  grouted  cement  bottoms,  proof 
against  rats,  and  mice,  and  rvater.  Cement  the 
Tvalls  also,  first  chinking  them  up,  that  is,  filling  in 
between  the  stones  with  small  ones.  A  good  cel¬ 
lar  is  not  only  a  comfort,  but  if  frost  proof  and  rat 
proof,  a  great  economy.  Make  cellars  frost  proof 
by  banking  up  outside  against  the  rvalls,  if  they  are 
exposed,  and  by  double  doors  and  windows.  We 
have  discussed  the  subject  of 

Ice  Houses  on  page  857,  and  have  only  to  add  here 
that  it  is  worth  all  it  costs  to  have  a  good  supply  of 
ice  all  the  year  round.  The  house  vie  describe  is 
more  substantial,  and  hence  more  expensive,  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  hut  vie  cannot  counsel  our 
readers  to  do  half-way  6vork,  nor  to  make  a  poor 
thing.  One  10  x  10  feet  inside  will  pack  4  cubic 
yards  of  ice  for  each  foot  of  elevation. 

Live  Stock  at  this  season  require  the  careful  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  farmer,  for  it  is  now  that  the  question 
of  profits  is  really  settled.  The  weather  is  not 
severe,  yet  bracing  enough  to  give  animals  an  ap¬ 
petite.  There  is  an  abundance  to  eat,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  get  stock  in  good  condition.  The  care¬ 
ful  husbandman  will  husband  those  things  6vhich 
will  keep  best,  and  feed  out  those  which  are  of  a 
perishable  nature.  Soft  corn,  nubbins,  grown  grain, 
green  pumpkins,  and  the  fruits  of  the  orchard, 
which  are  liable  to  decay,  may  be  fed  to  cattle,  or 
cooked  for  swine,  and  help  to  get  them  in  first-rate 
order  for  tviuter,  before  the  grass  fails,  and  while 
it  begins  to  afford  not  quite  so  good  feed  as  is 
desirable.  It  is  ruinous  policy  to  neglect 

Calves  and  Colts  at  any  time,  but  especially  give 
them  a  good  start  and  let  them  face  the  winter  with 
a  coat  of  fat  on  their  ribs,  and  if  they  look  better 
than  your  neighbor’s,  you  will  bo  very  apt  to  keep 
them  growing,  by  grooming  them  now  and  then, 
and  providing  at  least  warm  sheds  for  them. 

Cows  ought  to  he  yarded  at  night  at  all  seasons, 
but  at  no  time  is  it  more  important  than  now. 
The  nights  are  long,  the  cows  need  some  extra  feed, 
which  is  best  given  iu  racks  or  in  troughs,  or  in  the 
proper  stalls,  and  the  verdure  they  crop,  consists 
largely  of  old  leaves  which  are  full  of  inorganic 
or  ash  constituents,  hence  their  dung  is  of  more 
value  than  usual.  Keep  up  thp  flow  of  milk  by 
feeding  pumpkins  (without  the  seeds),  roots,  soft 
corn,  etc.  Practice  the  same  course  of  feeding  for 

Beeves,  for  they  lay  on  flesh  very  hist  now,  and 
will  do  as  well  on  grass  and  the  articles  mentioned 
in  liberal  quantity,  as  on  much  richer  food  later  in 
the  winter.  Leave  only  the  finishing  to  be  done 
by  and  by,  and  secure  the  foundation  of  fat  in  this 
month  and  next.  With 

Hogs,  the  case  is  a  little  different.  They  should 
be  putting  on  fat  now  for  good,  and  have  all  they 
can  eat  of  thoroughly  cooked  rich  food.  Keep 
them  clean,  giving  them  warm  nests  and  plenty  of 
litter.  Most  fiirmers  lose  half  the  hog  manure— the 
most  valuable  of  all  made  on  the  farm,  except  that 
of  fowls.  Hogs  thrive  so  much  better  for  being 
clean,  that  it  pays  to  wash  them.  A  wateiiug  can, 
aquarius,  or  syringe  6vill  make  short  work  of  it. 
Clean  the  troughs  daily ;  have  separate  troughs  for 
water  and  feed,  and  let  there  be  a  full  supply  of 
water  at  all  times.  A  little  salt  in  the  food  is  good, 
perhaps  essential.  Let  hogs  have  ashes  and  char¬ 
coal.  They  even  like  to  root  among  coal  ashes ; 
and  superphosphate  and  ashes,  Mr.  Harris  says, 
they  eat  with  avidity.  Should  any  scour,  give 
powdered  chalk  mixed  in  their  feed. 
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Sheep. — For  butchers’  early  lambs  (March)  use  if 
possible  South  Down,  Leicester  or  Coltswold  rams 
this  month.  The  better  the  sire,  the  better  the 
stock.  Yard  the  sheep  on  frosty  nights,  and  as 
grass  fails,  give  extra  feed.  Those  intended  for 
fattening  during  the  winter  should  have  a  little 
grain  while  still  on  grass ;  they  will  fatten  much 
quicker  for  it  when  shut  up  for  feeding— and  will 
gain  more  this  month  than  at  any  other  period. 
Check  scours  by  isolating  those  ailing,  and  feeding 
milk  porridge  made  with  fine  wheaten  flour. 

Manure.  —  Watch  the  manure  heaps  with  all 
jealousy.  Get  in  stores  of  muck,  leaves,  and  litter 
of  all  kinds,  and  either  put  it  under  cover  in  places 
convenient,  or  under  any  temporary  roofing,  which 
will  turn  the  rain  and  keep  it  dry  until  needed  .for 
use.  The  yards  should  be  frequently  cleaned  up, 
and  all  droppings  thrown  into  heaps,  and  com¬ 
posted  with  litter  or  soil.  Dust  gypsum  over  the 
stable  fioors,  and  on  fermenting  manure  wherever  it 
is;  bring  to  the  hog  yards  potato  tops,  swamp 
grass,  and  any  kind  of  vegetable  matter  which  may 
he  found,  or  fill  low  spots  in  the  barn-3'ard  with  it. 
Stack  coarse  litter  which  the  salt  meadows  or  the 
upland  swamps  will  cut  for  similar  use  during  win¬ 
ter.  Make  provision  to  save  liquid  manure,  and 
pump  it  over  the  solid  manure  as  it  is  piled  up, 
mixed  with  straw  or  other  litter.  This  maintains 
fermentation,  yet  does  not  let  it  jiroceed  too  far 
and  cause  a  loss  of  ammonia. 

Soiling. — To  have  a  full  flow  of  milk  earlier  than 
the  grass  is  fit  for  grazing,  manure  heavily,  sow 
rye  early,  and  again  as  late  as  you  dare  to  and  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  stand  the  winter.  Unless  the  winter  is  a 
peculiarly  open  one,  or  unless  the  snow  lies  very 
heavy  and  long,  there  will  be  fully  10  days  difference 
in  the  growth  of  the  crops  in  May.  This  will  afford 
the  first  green  feed  for  the  cows,  and  their  milk 
will  at  once  increase  greatly,  even  though  they  have 
had  roots.;  spring  rye,  oats  and  peas,  etc.,  follow. 

Winter  Gram. — If  not  already  done,  spots  In  the 
wheat  fields  where  the  land  is  ijoor,  may  have  a 
dressing  of  fine,  well  rotted  manure,  scattered  on 
the  surface.  Rye  may  often  be  sown  at  the  very 
last  of  the  month,  but  much  is  risked  by  delay  after 
the  middle  in  our  latitude.  lu  the  earlier  part  of 
October,  wheat  is  often  sown  to  advantage,  but  do 
not  delay  after  the  10th,  and  even  then  there  is 
great  risk  of  a  poor  stand  and  of  winter  killing. 

Fall  Plowing  should  not  be  neglected  from  pres¬ 
sure  of  other  work,  but  hire  an  extra  hand  or  two 
and  keep  all  the  teams  going.  This  year’s  corn 
ground  intended  for  barley  and  oats  next  spring, 
should  be  plowed  as  early  as  possible.  The  stocks 
of  corn  should  be  set  in  straight  rows,  as  far  apart 
as  ijossible,  and  the  ground  plowed  between  them, 
finishing  after  corn  is  husked,  and  stocks  removed. 

Draining. — As  other  work  is  disposed  of  or  be¬ 
comes  less  pressing,  and  as  other  farmers  discharge 
their  laborers,  it  is  a  favorable  time  to  put  a  good 
force  of  men  and  teams  at  draining.  With  a  little 
contrivance,  and  the  use  of  long  yokes  or  long 
eveners,  the  plow  maybe  drawn  in  the  ditches,  the 
horses  or  cattle  walking  on  each  side,  and  thus  the 
labor  be  greatly  lightened  as  well  as  expedited. 
Narrow  ditches,  8X  or  4  feet  deep,  (not  less,)  as 
nearly  level  as  possible,  and  yet  with  a  regular 
slight  fall,  are  best  whether  laid  with  stones  or  tiles. 
Study  the  lay  of  the  land  and  drain  with  system. 

Corn  should  be  husked  as  soon  as  cured,  and  not 
left  in  the  shock,  subject  to  the  attacks  of  vermin 
and  birds,  and  to  damage  by  rain,  causing  mildew. 
Corn  houses  should  be  of  open  slats  and  rat  proof. 
Before  corn  is  put  in  bins,  soft  ears  should  bo  thor¬ 
oughly  sorted  out,  and  all  not  sound  should  be  cured 
by  spreading  thinly  on  the  floor  of  a  hot  dry  loft. 

Com  Stalks  bound  in  small  bundles  and  set  in 
stocks  dry  slowly,  and  ought  to  be  taken  down  and 
re-stooked  once  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  When  cured, 
stack  near  the  yards,  and  top  the  stacks  with  straw. 

Root  Crops. — The  treatment  roots  receive  de¬ 
pends  much  upon  the  location.  Dig  potatoes  when 
they  have  done  growing.  Turnips  make  their  best 
growth  in  this  month,  so  leave  them  to  the  last. 
Carrots  are  injured  more  easily  than  other  roots, 
and  so  should  be  pulled  early  enough  to  be  out  of 


the  way  of  hard  freezing.  Ruta-bagas  and  Mangels 
must  be  gathered  before  the  ground  freezes.  See 
valuable  article  on  preserving  vegetables,  page  362, 
remembering  that  the  season  at  Bergen  is  at  least  a 
month  later  than  that  of  the  Northern  tier  of  States. 

Apples  and  Cider. — Handle  fruit  without  bruising. 
Lime  barrels  are  excellent  to  pack  it  in.  The  best 
kept  apples  we  ever  saw  were  packed  in  barrels  be¬ 
tween  layers  of  leaves  raked  up  dnj.  Cider  may  be 
concentrated  on  any  good  sorghum  evaporating  pan, 
to  a  delicious  jelly,  which,  without  addition,  keeps 
perfectly  for  years.  We  have  seen  some  made 
last  year  on  Cory’s  evaporater  which  is  excellent. 

Weeds. — Collect  and  burn,  and  cut  so  as  to 
prevent  their  maturing  seed. 


Orchard  and  Nsirsery. 

The  promise  of  the  spring’s  blossoms  is  not 
generally  borne  out  by  the  autumn’s  harvest,  and 
many  an  orchard  that  seemed  good  for  a  thousand 
barrels,  will  not  give  fifty.  While  we  may  not  be 
able  to  say  that  fruit  is  scarce,  it  is  certain  that  the 
supply  is  so  inadequate  that  good  prices  must  rule. 
Whoever  has  a  moderate  ci-op  of  fruit,  should 
manage  it  so  as  to  get  the  most  from  it.  Careful 
picking,'Selecting,  and  packing  are  needed.  If  “  a 
few  scabby  sheep  spoil  a  whole  flock,”  so  a  few 
badly  developed  mis-shapen  apples  spoil  the  looks 
of  a  barrel.  Pick  all  the  fruit  by  hand,  take  care 
that  none  is  bruised  in  handling,  and  pack  in  clean 
barrels.  For  shipping,  apples  should  be  headed  up 
under  pressure.  It  is  found  that  there  are  only  a 
few  of  the  top  apples  bruised  when  the  head  is 
pressed  on,  and  the  damage  as  a  whole  is  much  less 
than  when  the  fruit  is  left  loose  enough  to  rattle, 
and  all  get  more  or  less  bruised.  Several  patent 
presses  are  sold  for  use  in  barreling  fruit.  They 
consist  of  a  clamp  to  go  over  the  barrel,  and  in  the 
clamp  is  a  screw  for  pressing  down  the  head.  Any 
ingenious  man  can,  with  a  rail  or  bit  of  scantling, 
rig  up  a  lever  press  to  answer  the  purpose.  Fruit 
should  not  be  picked  until  it  is  “  tree  ripe ;”  that  is, 
until  it  has  obtained  all  the  nourishment  it  can 
receive  from  the  tree.  This  period  varies  greatly 
with  different  fruits,  and  nothing  but  experience 
can  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  orchardist.  Late  sorts 
may  be  kept  on  the  tree  until  light  frosts  come. 

Autumn  Planting  is  generally  to  be  preferred  for 
apples  and  pears,  provided  it  can  be  done  early 
enough.  The  soil  of  the  proposed  orchard  should 
have  been  prepared  in  advance.  Whether  trees  are 
to  be  planted  in  the  spring  or  this  fall,  order  at 
once  and  heel  them  in,  as  noted  on  page  363. 

Drains  are  needed  in  many  orchards,  and  if  the 
operation  was  neglected  at  the  time  of  planting, 
drains  may  be  put  now  between  the  rows.  Tile 
drain  is  the  best,  but  where  stones  are  abundant,  it 
is  often  more  economical  to  makegood  stone  drains. 

Drying  of  fruit  should  be  continued,  according  to 
hints  given  last  month,  and 

Cider  may  he  made  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  ready 
Good  fruit,  and  care,  and  cleanliness  in  all  steps  of 
the  operation,  are  essential  to  the  production  of 
good  cider.  If  the  juice  be  fermented  with  the 
same  care  directed  for  wine,  (see  last  month,  p. 
325)  a  superior  article  will  be  the  result. 

Buds  set  late,  will,  especially  if  the  autumn 
should  be  warm  and  the  stocks  continue  to  grow, 
need  to  have  their  tyings  loosened  or  removed. 

Seeds  for  nursery  stock  are  to  be  secured  this 
autumn.  Apple  seeds  are  obtained  by  washing  the 
pomace  from  the  cider  mill.  Spread  thin  and  diy, 
and  keep  in  a  cool  place  until  spring. 

Ornamental  Trees. — Set  the  deciduous  ones  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  drop  ;  the  earlier  the  better. 

For  other  hints  still  in  season  see  last  month. 


Kitelieii  CJardeis. 

This  is  an  excellent  time  to  prepare  the  ground ; 
drains  may  be  laid  and  the  soil  manured,  plowed 
and  sub-soiled.  The  way  market  gardeners  put  on 
the  manure  would  astonish  most  cultivators.  We 
were  recently  in  the  grounds  of  an  amateur  friend, 
who  pointed  to  his  manure  heap  with  the  exclama¬ 


tion,  “  there-is  my  head  gardener.” — Now  is  a  good 
time  to  engage  the  “head  gardener”  for  next  year, 
and  the  size  of  the  compost  heap  should  show  that 
a  favorable  engagement  has  been  made.  Not  only 
stable  manure,  but  brewer’s  hops,  sweepings  of  the 
malt  floor,  bone,  whalebone  waste,  and  hair  and  ani¬ 
mal  matters  of  all  kinds,  may  be  made  available  ; 
nor  should  home-made  poudrette,  from  night  soil, 
be  overlooked.  We  have  frequently  described  the 
preparation  of  this  important  fertilizer. 

Preserving  Vegetables  for  the  winter.  The  article 
on  page  362  gives  useful  hints.  Small  roots  may  be 
put  in  a  cool  cellar  in  bins  and  boxes  with  sand, 
or  light  soil,  enough  to  keep  them  from  drying. 

Asparagus. — Cut  the  tops  when  growth  ceases, 
and  burn  them.  Cover  the  beds  with  littery  ma¬ 
nure  or  leaves. 

Beets  should  be  taken  up  before  the  advent  of 
hard  frosts,  else  their  sweetness  will  be  impaired. 

Cabbages. — Plants  sown  for  wintering  over,  should 
be  set  in  cold  frames  about  2)^  inches  apart ;  set 
deepl)',  and  do  not  cover  until  cold  weather.  To 
winter  cabbages,  cover  with  earth,  in  the  manner 
mentioned  on  page  362.  We  have  had  better  suc¬ 
cess  in  this  way  than  with  setting  them  upright  in 
roofed  trenches.  Savoys,  and  other  late  kinds,  may 
be  left  out  until  the  ground  is  crusted  with  frost. 

Cauliflowers. — Treat  young  plants  the  same  as 
cabbage  plants.  Old  plants  that  have  not  headed, 
should  be  put  in  a  cold  frame,  or  a  light  cellar. 

Celery. — This  is  best  preserved  out  of  doors  in 
trenches  a  foot  wide,  and  as  deep  as  the  plants  are 
tall.  The  celery  is  packed  closely  in  the  trench  in 
an  upright  position,  and  as  cold  weather  comes  on, 
the  tops  are  to  be  gradually  covered  with  straw, 
leaves,  or  other  protection,  adding  to  the  covering 
as  the  weather  becomes  colder,  until  it  amounts  to 
about  a  foot  in  thickness.  To  be  more  readilj'  ac¬ 
cessible,  a  portion  may  be  put  in  a  box  in  the  cel¬ 
lar,  and  packed  in  moist  sand  to  keep  from  wilting. 
This  will  not  do  if  the  cellar  be  warm. 

Hot-beds. — Gather  a  good  heap  of  rich  loam  and 
put  it  under  a  shed,  or  cover  it  with  boards,  so  that 
it  may  be  got  at  in  February  and  March,  for  use. 

Parsnips. — Aa  many  of  these  may  be  dug  as  are 
required  while  the  ground  is  frozen,  and  placed  in 
the  cellar  or  in  pits  ;  the  rest  are  left  as  they  grew. 

Rhubarb. — Make  new  plantations  bj'  dividing  the 
old  roots,  securing  a  bud  to  each  portion  of  the  root, 
any  time  before  the  ground  closes.  The  richer  the 
soil,  the  better.  Cover  beds  with  coarse  manure. 

Salsify  is  to  be  treated  the  same  as  parsnips. 

Spinach. — Heep  the  late  jdantings  free  of  weeds, 
and  when  hard  frosts  come,  give  a  light  covering. 

Squashes  will  not  bear  frost  without  injury. 
Gather  in  time  and  keep  at  an  even  temperature. 

Sieeet  Potatoes.  —  As  soon  as  the  vines  are 
blackened  by  frost,  dig  on  a  bright  day  and  let 
them  dry  before  housing.  Pack  in  cut  straw  or 
very  dry  sand ;  do  not  bruise  them,  and  keep  where 
the  temperature  does  not  fall  much  below  60°. 

Tomatoes. — The  green  ones  that  will  not  ripen  be¬ 
fore  frost,  should  be  picked  for  pickles. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Prepare  the  soil  by  draining,  manuring  and  plow¬ 
ing  or  trenching.  Most  small  fruits  like  a  rich  soil. 
Planting  is  to  be  done  as  early  as  possible. 

Blackberries  are  set  six  feet  apart  each  way,  or  in 
rows  8  feet  apart,  plants  4  feet  distant  in  the  rows. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries. — Bushes  may  be  set 
and  cuttings  made.  See  page  364.  Training  currant 
bushes  to  a  single  stem,  like  a  small  tree,  is  now 
abandoned,  and  3  or  4  main  stems  allowed  to  grow. 

Grapes  for  wine  or  for  keeping  are  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  vines  until  there  is  danger  of  frost. 
For  boxing  see  last  month  on  page  323.  To  pre¬ 
serve  them  for  use,  put  in  small  boxes  and  keep  at 
a  uniform  low  temperature.  Vines  may  be  set  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  fall,  and  pruning  done ;  if  the 
wood  is  wanted  for  cuttings,  bury  it  before  it  dries. 

Strawbemes.—^e-^  plantations  may  be  set  early 
this  month  ;  see  notes  given  last  August.  Do  not 
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cover  too  early.  Better  keep  the  covering  off  until  the 
ground  is  slightly  crusted  -with  frost,  than  to  cover 
earlier.  Straw,  leaves,  or  corn  stalks  may  bo  used. 


Flower  CSarden  smd  ILawii. 

This  month  we  usually  have  grand  weather  for 
work,  and  it  should  be  devoted  to  making  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  ground,  laying  drains,  road  and  path 
making,  etc.  Those  who  enjoy  the  rich  tints  of  the 
autumn  foliage,  should  plant  trees  with  a  view,  in 
part  to  the  autumn  effect,  of  their  changing  colors. 

Annuals. — Sow  hardy  kinds,  such  as  Larkspurs, 
Gilias,  and  all  those  that  do  best  when  self-sown. 

Bedding  Plants. — Make  cuttings  at  this  time  of 
all  such  plants  as  are  not  intended  to  be  taken  up. 

Chrysanthemums. — Pot  for  blooming  in-doors,  and 
when  in  flower,  mark  those  desirable  to  propagate. 

Dahlias.—When.  the  frost  has  blackened  the 
plants,  cut  them  down.  Lift  on  a  fine  day  and 
allow  to  dry  off  in  the  sun  before  being  housed. 

Gladiolus  is  to  be  treated  the  same  as  the  Dahlias. 

Lawns  may  be  laid  down  this  month.  Drain¬ 
ing,  deep  plowing,  and  thorough  pulverizing 
of  the  soil,  should  be  attended  to.  Roll  after  seed¬ 
ing,  and  just  before  the  ground  freezes,  roll  again. 

Rremiials. — Even  the  hardiest  do  all  the  better 
with  a  winter  covering.  Divide  and  re-set  clumps. 

Pinks  a7id  Carnations. — Pot  rooted  layers  and  set 
in  cold  frame,  where  they  can  be  kept  rather  dry. 

Pansies  and  Violets. — Put  roots  in  a  cold  frame 
for  winter  blooming,  as  was  directed  last  month. 

Roses. — See  article  given  on  page  32.3,  last  month. 

Tuberoses,  not  done  blooming,  may  be  lifted  with 
aball  of  earth  into  pots  or  boxes.  If  they  are  set  in  a 
green  house  or  room,  they  will  continue  flowering. 

Transplant  all  kinds  of  deciduous  hardy  shrubs. 

CfE’ee*!  aiifl  —  Take 

in  tender  plants  before  the  cool  nights  check 
their  growth.  Have  all  the  pots  clean,  and  renew 
the  top  soil ;  remove  dead  leave.s,  cob-webs,  and 
prune  and  stake  where  needed.  The  change  from 
free  air  to  tlie  confinement  of  the  house  should  not 
be  too  sudden,  and  abundant  ^'entilation  must  be 
given  whenever  the  weather  is  fine.  Bring  no  in¬ 
sects  into  the  house  with  the  plants,  but  have  evciy- 
thing  free  from  these  pests  before  it  is  brought  in. 

Near  cities  a  large  business  is  done  in  forcing 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  and  shrubs,  such  as  Dicen- 
tr.as,  Lily  of  the  Vallej',  Deutzia  gracilis,  Weigelas, 
etc.  Pot  now  and  keep  dormant  until  near  spring. 

Annuals  may  be  sown  in  pots  for  winter  bloom¬ 
ing,  and  bulbs  may  be  potted.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  month  some  fire  will  be  needed  on  cool  days  and 
nights,  and  its  management  will  require  caution. 

Cold  Cri’apery* — Tiie  wood  should  be 
thoroughly  ripened,  and  so  leaves  should  be  left  on 
until  they  fall  spontaneously.  Avoid  sudden 
Ciianges  of  temperature,  and  as  cooler  w'eather 
comeson,  keep  only  the  upper  ventilators  open. 
Shut  up  entirely  in  cold  and  stormy  weather. 


Mead  tlie  MresmlaiiM.  Mescrijptlosis. 

— Explanation. — We  adii  several  extra  pages  this 
tnontli,  to  make  room  for  our  Premium  List  and  descrip¬ 
tions.  Tliis  wiil  be  found  worth  looking  llirougli,  for 
thongli  a  business  document  mainiy,  there  are  numerous 
items  of  information  scattered  through  the  Descriptions, 

wliicli  wiii  be  intere-ting  and  often  nsefiii. - Tlie  list  is 

quite  extensive,  and  the  articles  ofl'ered  of  so  great  value, 
and  so  easily  obtained,  tiiat  we  doubt  not  there  will  be 
one  or  more  persons  in  every  neigliborliood,  wlio  can  get 
some  very  desirable  thing  by  the  little  effort  required  to 
raise  a  chib  of  subscribers.  We  believe  and  know  the 
AgriculturUt  is  doing  a  good  work  of  itself,  and  we  aim 
to  get  it  introduced  into  tens  of  Ihonsand.s  of  families, 
wliere  it  will  not  chance  to  find  its  way  unless  it  is 
brought  directly  to  their  attention  by  some  one  who  will 
be  well  paid  for  his  or  her  trouble,  by  tlie  fine  premiums 
here  offered.  The  enlarged  circulation  tliiis  obtained, 
so  increases  the  value  of  our  advertising  department  that 
the  loss  on  subscription  money  is  amply  made  up.— Many 
have  already  (Sept.  20)  sent  in  clubs  of  new  and  old 
subscribers  for  1867  and  secured  valuable  premiums. 


$1,250.00  IW  JPItIZMS. 


I— Prairie  and  Western  Parming. 

$500  IM  FMZE§. 

The  immense  Western  regions  brought  under  culture 
in  recent  years,  and  yet  to  be  occupied,  give  great  im¬ 
portance  to  that  section.  In  order  to  call  out  and 
systematize  as  much  practical  information  as  possible, 
which  shall  be  useful  not  only  to  those  already  at  tlie- 
West,  but  also  to  a  vast  multitude  yet  to  go  thither  from 
the  Eastern  Slates  and  from  the  Old  World,  the  Editors 
and  Publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  offer  a 

1st  Prize  of  $350,  for  the  best  practical  Treatise 
or  Essay  upon  Western  Farming  in  general,  and  espec¬ 
ially  upon  Prairie  Farming,  including  the  various  par¬ 
ticulars  of  selecting  land,  getting  on  to  it,  bringing  it 
under  Culture,  Fencing,  Crops,  Animals  and  Fruits, 
their  kinds  and  treatment,  etc.  In  short  to  give  a  Clear 
Guide  to-beginners  as  well  as  to  old  cultivators  ;  to  tell 
what  to  do,  and  how,  and  when  to  do  it  best — in  plain, 
simple  language,  just  as  one  w'ould  talk  from  day  to  day 
to  a  new'-comer  who  needed  to  learn  all  about  farming. 

2d  Prize  of  $100,  for  the  Second  Best  Treatise. 

3d  Prize  of  $60,  for  the  Third  Best  Treatise. 

The  manuscripts  to  be  ready  March  1st,  1S67,  and  at 
least  200  pages  of  Foolscap.  See  General  Remarks  below, 

II— Tke  Cultivation  of  Cotton. 

Tlie  great  imporiance  of  tlie  Cotton  crop,  the  general 
Interest  in  its  improved  culture,  both  among  Northern 
and  Southern  men,  and  the  little  comparatively  that  is 
recorded  in  books  or  otherwise  on  the  subject,  induces 
the  Publishers  of  Ihe  American  Agriculturist  to  oSex  a, 

Ist  Prize  of  $400,  for  tlie  best  Treatise  or  Essay 
giving  full,  i>lain,  practical  directions,  all  about  Cotton 
Culture,  from  the  soil  and  ils  preparation  and  cultivation, 
to  the  gathering,  packing,  and  marketing  of  the  crop — 
all  so  plainly  stated  as  to  aid  not  only  the  old  routine  cul¬ 
tivator,  but  also  to  be  a  guide  to  the  new  cotton  grower. 

2d  Prize  of  $100  for  llie  Second  Best  Treatise. 

The  manuscript  to  be  at  least  200  foolscap  pages,  to  be 
ready  by  J.anuary  1st,  1867,  See  General  Remarks  below. 

Ill— Timber  and  Fencing  for  Prairies. 
$25®  IW 

The  great  imporiance  of  this  subject  to  millions  of 
Western  cultivators,  induces  the  Publishers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  to  offer  the  following  : 

1st  Prize  of  $150  for  the  best  Treatise  or  Essay 
on  the  securing  of  Timber  and  Fencing  material,  for 
Ihe  tirnberless  prairie  regions  of  the  West,  including 
also  Hedges,  Wind  breaks,  etc. 

2d  Prize,  $75  for  the  Second  best  Essay  or  Treatise. 
3d  Prize,  $25  for  the  Tliird  best  Essay  or  Treatise. 

The  manuscript  to  be  ready  by  or  before  February  ist, 
1867,  and  contain  at  least  150  pages  of  foolscap.  See 
General  Remarks  below. 

General  Remarlcs.— The  above  prizes  are  offered 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  out  more  general  and  systematic 
informalion  tlian  can  now  be  found  in  books  or  papers. 
The  first  and  most  important  aim  is  to  gather  informalion 
useful  in  preptiring  the  pages  of  tlie  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  but  it  is  the  expectation  that  at  least  one  of  each 
class  of  Treatises  will  be  worthy  of  issuing  in  a  more 
compendious  or  complete  book  form. 

The  lowest  number  of  pages  in  each  case  is  named 
above.  No  maximum  limit  is  fixed.  Those  essays 
will  be  most  valuable  which  give  the  greatest  amount  of 
really  practical  information  without  useless  dilution  in 
wordy  or  high  flown  phrases  and  sentences.  Compila¬ 
tions  of  other  men’s  writings,  or  a  rehash  from  Patent 
Oifice  or  other  Documents,  are  not  what  is  aimed  at. — 
Drawings  and  Sketches  will  give  additional  value. 

The  several  Essays  will  be  submitted  to  Committees  of 
the  best  Judges  that  can  be  obtained,  among  those 
who  are  practically  acquainted  with  the  several  subjects. 

The  Essays  receiving  the  prizes  will  be  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  Publishers  of  the  American  AgricuUurisL 

Should  there  be  nothing  offered  at  all  worthy  of  any 
one  or  more  of  these  prizes,  in  the  opinion  of  Competent 
and  Impartial  Judges,  tlie  prize  will  of  course  be  witli- 
held.  Any  one  proposing  to  write  for  tliem,  is  requested 
to  send  for  a  printed  slip,  giving  more  full  information 
than  we  have  room  for  liere.  All  communications  of  this 
kind  will  of  course  be  strictly  confidential. 


About  “Harris  Sr  others,”  Boston. 


During  the  summer,  a  letter  frem  Boston  asked  the 
terms  for  10,000  to  50,000  subscriptions,  to  the  American 
Agriculturist,  to  be  used  iu  building  a  Home  for  Dis¬ 
abled  Soldiers.  Our  reply  was,  that  we  could  give  no  an¬ 
swer  until  we  knew  something  of  the  enterprise.  After¬ 
wards,  two  men  called  on  Ihe  same  business,  giving  their 
names  as  “  Harris  Brothers.”  Great  inducements  were 
held  out  to  give  us  a  splendid  Increase  of  circulation. 
The  answer  again  was,  that  we  could  not  do  anything  to 
forward  any  enterprise  not  known  to  be  legitimate  and 
proper,  however  it  might  benefit  us.  In  answer  to  the 
question  wliat  our  terms  were,  etc.,  the  remark  was  made 
that  we  received  subscriptions  from  any  one,  on  our  regu¬ 
lar  terms,  wlien  accompanied  by  the  money.  Nothing 
more  was  lieardofit,  until  the  following  correspondence. 
(The  letter  was  accompanied  by  proof-sheets  of  a  circular 
and  newspaper  orders,  such  as  have  been  recently  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Harris  Brothers.) 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  19th. 
Mr.  Chase,  care  American  Agriculturist) 

Office,  New  York.  J 

Sir  a  little  over  a  month  ago  we  called  on  you,  and 
liad  some  conversation  in  reference  to  an  enterprise  we 
•were  then  starting.  We  have  so  far  completed  our  plans, 
as  to  be  able  to  submit  for  your  inspection  our  documents 
and  papers.  We  propose'to  carryout  all  vve  promise, 
and  all  me  expect  of  you  is,  that  you  will  furnislj  the 
"Agriculturist"  to  those  who  may  order  it,  and  we  will 
pay  the  orders  upon  presentation,  or  will  deposit  an 
amount  with  you  sufficient  to  cover  what  orders  you 
might  recieve  in  a  given  lime.  We  do  not  ask  you  to'ere- 
dorse  our  enterprise,  but  simply  ask  you  to  furnisli  the 
papers  at  as  low  a  rate  as  you  can  ;  at  any  rale  we  e.x- 
pect  to  get  the  papers  at  tlie  Club  rates. — You  are  of 
course  at  liberty  to  investigate,  and  after  you  have  perus¬ 
ed,  please  write  us,  and  tell  us  if  a  deposit  is  necessary, 
in  order  that  our  orders  may  be  recognized  when  received 
by  you.  We  shall  advertise  extensively,  and  certainly 
your  subscription  list  will  be  largely  increased.—  het  Us 
hear  from  you  at  your  leisure,  and  any  suggestions  that 
you  may  make  will  be  carefully  considered. 

Yours  in  haste  Harris  Bkotheks. 

[reply.] 

2^ew  York,  July  27,  1856. 
Messrs.  Harris  Bros.,  50  School-st.,  Boston. 

Returning  to-diiy  from  a  iveek’s  absence,  we  find  yours 
of  19lh. — We  do  not  see  any  essential  difference  between 
your  proposed  "  National  Distribution,”  and  any  other 
Lottery;  and  vi’e  must  protest  against  your  issuing  tick¬ 
ets,  etc.,  that  give  even  the  quasi  endorsement  of  the 
Agriculturist,  as  your  tickets  and  bills  appear  to  do. — 
We  cannot  consent  to  receive  the  “Newspaper  Orders” 
on  any  conditions,  or  to  receive  any  deposit  for  them. 
The  only  answer  given  you  by  our  Partner,- Mr.  Chase, 
was,  that  we  received  subscriptions  sent  in  with  the 
money,  and  at  club  rates  from  those  wlio  sent  in  enough 
to  make  up  ,a  club,  lie  also  objected  to  being  in  any 
way  mixed  up  with  your  proposed  plans,  at  least  unlit  we 
sliould  examine  and  approve  them — which  has  not  been 

done. - Further,  we  shall  deem  it  our  duly  to  the  public, 

to  show  up  your  scheme  in  its  true  colors,  and  warn  peo¬ 
ple  against  it.  We  warn  you  not  to  issue  any  circulars, 
announcing  that  yon  have  “  made  ”  any  “  arrangements  ” 
with  us,  for  supplying  copies  of  our  paper,  on  any  terms, 
to  forward  your  enterprise.  Yours  respectfully, 

[Signed]  Orange  Judd  &  Co. 

We  supposed  the  above  letter  had  ended  the  matter,  so 
far  as  'we  were  concerned,  and  we  heard  notliing  more 
of  it,  until  just  after  the  the  September  Agriculturist  iiad 
got  well  to  press,  wlien  we  began  to  receive  from  all 
over  the  country,  copies  of  a  flaming  Circular,  Orders  for 
the  Agriculturist,  etc.  Tlie  circular  announces  tre¬ 
mendous  prizes,  and,  among  other  things,  says : 

“  Every  Person  vi-ho  invests  Five  Dollars  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Distribution,  receives,  in  addition  to  a  chance 
in  the  Grand  Dividends,  one  year’s  subscription  to  either 
tlie  'American  Agriculturist,’  published  in  New  York 
City,  the  ‘  Rural  American,’  published  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  or 
‘  Ballou’s  Literary  Magazine,’  published  at  Boston,  Mass. 
The  Managers  of  the  Distribution  have  made  sncli  ar¬ 
rangements  with  llie  publishers  of  these  celebrated  Rural, 
Agricultural,  Horticultural,  Floral  and  Literary  publica¬ 
tions,  tliat  they  can  give,  as  a  gratuity  lo  each  purchaser 
of  a  Cerlificate,  one  year’s  subscription  as  above.  Thus, 
every  investment  of  ’$5  entitles  the  investor  to  a  chance 
in  tile  Dividends,  ranging  from  $5  lo  $:!0,00(),  a  year's  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  I.eauing  Agricultural  and  Liierary  Pa¬ 
pers  of  America,  and  lastly,  aid  and  encouragement  to 
one  of  the  most  noble,  patriotic  and  benevolent  Institu¬ 
tions  ever  devised  by  man.” 

Any  one  can  see,  by  reference  to  our  above  letter,  that 
this  is  a  downriglit  Imposition.  Harris  Brolliers  “En¬ 
terprise”  is,  neither  more  nor  less,  a  liOttery  Sclseme, 
and  we  shall  ■wonder  if  it  is  allowed  to  continue  in 
Boston.  We  refuse  all  “cerlifioates”  coming  from  Har¬ 
ris  Brothers.  We  find  it  impossible  to  answer  olherwise 
than  by  this  notice,  the  letters  of  Inquiry  about  the  con¬ 
cern,  as  tliey  aj-e  so  numerous. 


AdcMO-^vletl^Mieiats.— The  nnusual  pres¬ 
sure  upon  our  columns,  notwithstanding  we  have  added 
extra  pages,  crowds  out  a  number  of  acknowledgments 
already  in  type.  Those  who  have  sent  documents,  cat¬ 
alogues,  specimens  of  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  etc., 
will  understand  that  their  favors  ate  not  unappreciated 
nor  overlooked,  but  we  are  not  able  at  this  time  lo  make 
a  separate  notice  of  them,  simply  for  want  of  room. 


1866.] 


AMERICAN  ACRIGULTURIST, 
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Containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  ibhich  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Marie  All  Subscriptions  sent  in,  as  Mw  or  Old. 

IPor  Marleet  Keporft  and  of 

Fairs,  See  Page  379.— The  great  press  of  matter, 
after  omitting  several  pages  prepared  for  this  Basket, 
compeis  us  to  take  out  advertisements,  and  put  the 
market  and  fair  lists  in  an  unusual  place  as  above  noted. 

Oar  “  Political  Preferences”  arc  in¬ 
quired  after  by  a  few  subscribers.  Well,  we  exactly 
agree  in  sentiment  with  the  man  who  is  positively  every 
way  right  and  sound  in  his  political  views.  Does  any 
one  disagree  with  us  now  ?  This  is  all  we  are  allowed 
to  say  in  a  paper  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics. 

”  Stop  My  Paper,”  says  a  subscriber,  en¬ 
closing  an  advertisement  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  cut  from 
our  business  columns,  which  we  had  not  even  chanced 
to  notice  before. — “  Stop  my  Paper  ”  has  been  said  by  one 
or  two  persons  every  time  we  have  inserted  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  Herald,  World,  Times,  or  Independent. — 
We  advertise  in  many  papers,  of  all  political  shades  ex¬ 
cept  those  positively  and  professedly  opposed  to  the 
Union.  The  more  enterprising  journalists,  who  know 
wliere  to  find  a  good  medium,  use  our  columns  largely, 
and  thus  we  get  part  of  our  money  back.  Journals  so 
out  spoken  in  their  columns,  and  in  their  advertisements 
especially,  as  those  above  named,  can  deceive  no  one, 
and  as  they  “fave  the  ability  and  will  to  do  what  they 
promise  to  do  in  their  advertisements our  rules  in  no 
way  cut  them  off  from  using  what  space  they  pay  for  at 
full  rates.  Nobody  is  obliged  to  buy  or  read.  If  any¬ 
body  "having  the  ability  and  will  to  supply  them,” 
should  .advertise  to  supply  pigs,  or  panthers,  as  household 
pets,  we  might  admit  his  card,  without  thus  commending 
his  animals  for  the  use  recommended  by  the  seller.— We 
aim  to  admit  nothing  deceptive  or  immoral ;  how  well  we 
do  this,  our  work  must  show.  We  can  not,  however, 
send  around  and  ask  permission  of  all  our  readers 
before  admitting  an  advertisement. 

Parometer.s. — Letters  giving  detaiis  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  using  the  barometer,  and  of  its  benefits,  are 
coming  to  liand,  and  we  solicit  still  more  of  them.  Let 
us  have  a  full  report,  at  least  from  those  who  have  had 
our  premium  barometers.  We  can  not  of  course  publish 
these  long  communications,  but  they  are  useful,  and  we 
will  endeavor,  by  and  by,  to  give  a  summary.  So  far  these 
letters,  with  an  exception  or  two,  speak  of  good  results. 
Some  who  have  not  been  so  successful  in  always  pre¬ 
dicting  storms  and  fair  wcatiier  with  certainty,  as  they 
hoped  to  be,  yet  speak  very  favorably  of  the  general  ac¬ 
curacy  of  tiie  instrument,  and  we  judge  that  not  more 
than  one  of  them  would  be  willing  to  part  with  his 
barometer  on  any  consideration. 

ValMal>le  in  Every  State  —  WSiy. — 

An  Illinois  subscriber  writes  that  “  the  Editors  of  the 
Agriculturist  should  visit  that  State  before  they  can  get 
any  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  West  and  wiiat  farming 
is  there.”  Why,  friend,  the  Senior  Editor  has  traveled 
for  observation,  p.artly  on  foot,  through  at  least  thirty 
States,  and  the  Canadas— including  over  10,000  miles 
in  Ohio,  Slichigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Southern  Min¬ 
nesota,  the  eastern  half  of  Iowa  and  Missouri,  part  of 
Kentucky,  besides  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  all  the  Atlantic  States  from  Maine  to 
North  Carolina.  Another  has  traveled  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  in  all  the  Middle  Stales  East  of  the  Jlississippi,  and 
spent  a  year  in  the  Soulliweslern  Country,  .\nolher  lead¬ 
ing  Editor  spent  several  years  in  the  employ  of  the 
Covernment,  making  observations  upon  the  country  at 
the  Southwest  anil  up  and  down,  and  across  the  Continent 
to  California  and  back.  A  fourth  Editor  devoted  a  season 
to  examining  the  Sugar,  Cotton,  and  Rice  regions  of  the 
South.  Constant  observations  and  correspondence  are 
received  from  every  section  of  the  country. — The  prizes 
offered  elsewhere  in  this  paper  (page  344)  are  only  a 
small  part  of  the  expense  and  effort  constantly  put  forth 
to  gather  general  inform.ation. — But  aside  from  tire  per- 
jonal  advant.ages  enjoyed  by  the  editors,  and  the  other 
.sources  of  information,  the  great  principles  of  soil  cul¬ 
ture  are,  the  same  everywhere.  Animals,  fruits,  etc.,  need 
the  same  general  rules  and  observations.  The  House¬ 
hold,  and  Children’s  Departments,  and  the  engravings, 
are  equal  valuable  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Y'ork,  Nebraska, 
Texas,  Oregon,  or  Australia.  We  indeed  write  much 
abput  manures  for  the  older  States,  but  though  there  is 


enough  other  reading  for  the  newer  West,  we  advise 
farmers  there  that  some  attention  to  this  subject  is  worth 
their  while,  against  a  day  of  necessity — ”  A  stitch  in  time, 
etc.” — To  show  the  adaptation  of  this  paper  to  the  West, 
we  may  mention,  that  a  Western  paper  begged  earnestly 
for  home  support  on  the  ground  that  eastern  papers  were 
not  at  all  adapted  to  that  region— aiming  its  remarks 
specially  .at  this  journal,  which  seemed  to  be  a  favorite  in 
its  bailiwick.  The  very  same  paper  had  only  21  columns 
of  reading,  and  of  these  15  were  filled  with  articles  that 
first  appeared  in  the  American  Agriculturist ;  7  columns 
were  directly  credited  to  this  journal,  and  8  were  not 
credited! — A  multitude  of  persons,  residing  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  including  several  away  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  have  detailed  to  us,  how  single  hints,  derived  from 
or  suggested  by  reading  this  paper,  have  resulted  in  very 
great  pecuniary  value,  often  to  the  amount  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  dollars  in  individual  cases. 


PicIciMs;  Ai>ples  for  Cider. — Mr.  G.  R. 

Green,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  finding  hand  picking  too  slow,  and 
wishing  lo  avoid  the  stones  and  dirt  that  will  be  mixed 
with  apples  when  gathered  from  the  ground,  contrived 
the  device  shown  in  the  engraving.  It  consists  of  a  spread 
made  of  stout  burlap,  20  feet  square,  bound  on  the  edges. 
In  the  center  is  a  hole  large  enough  to  encircle  the  tree, 
and  provided  with  a  drawing  string  to  fasten  it  to  the 
trunk.  From  this  hole  is  an  opening  to  one  side  of  the 
spread,  to  allow  it  to  be  put  around  the  tree,  and  the 
opening  is  afterwards  laced  up  by  means  of  a  string  run¬ 
ning  through  eyelet  holes.  In  each  of  the  corners  of  the 
spread  a  strongeyelet  hole  is  worked— or  what  is  better, 
an  iron  eye  may  be  inserted.  The  spread  being  placed 
around  the  tree,  three  of  the  corners  are  raised  up  and 
stretched  out  by  means  of  slender  jroles,  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  the  corner  without  a  pole  w  ill  be  the  lowest. 
Under  this  depending  corner  is  placed  a  barrel,  or  wagon 
if  the  tree  be  a  tall  one.  The  apples  tire  shaken  down  on 
to  the  sheet,  and  roll  towards  the  lower  corner,  where 
they  are  caught.  Though  apples  are  but  little  bruised  by 
this  treatment,  it  is  not  recommended  for  those  intended 
for  long  keeping. 

Sundry  Humbug's^.  —  Aside  from  a  large 
number  of  letters  about  “  Harris  Brothers,”  and  J.  D. 
Miller,  our  batch  of  letters  tibout  swindlers  reaches  only 
•about  a  Imndred  this  month,  by  far  the  smallest  number 
for  any  month  during  a  past  year.  We  learn  that  the  ex¬ 
posures  of  tlie  Agriculturist  have  made  the  “Circular”  and 
“  ticket"  business  so  unprofitable  through  the  North,  that 
the  swindlers  have  turned  their  attention  more  lo  the 
Southern  States,  where  they  are  now  operating  with  all 
possible  speed  and  diligence.  We  mu.st  try  lo  get  the 
Agriculturist  circulating  more  thoroughly  there,  though 

it  is  already  going  that  way  pretty  extensively . A 

few  particulars  will  suffice  here  :  Harris  Brothers  are 

noticed  on  page  344 . J.  D.  Miller  was  shown  up  last 

month,  and  though  not  dead,  is  on  the  wane.  J.  D. 
Granger  operates  with  the  same  circulars,  sending  let¬ 
ters  pretending  to  have  drawn  $130  to  $165  prizes  for 
sundry  people.  Tiie  “  prizes,”  like  those  of  Miller,  are 
shares  in  the  “  Sand  River  Prize  Petroleum  Company.” 
The  certificates  for  $150  shares,  more  or  less,  are  worth 
about  one-twentieth  part  of  one  cent — for  waste  paper — 
and  no  more . . . .  All  tiie  Art  Unions,  the  Soldiers’  Unions, 
and  other  like  Schemes,  are  no  other  than  sheer  lotteries, 
and  dangerous  to  touch  by  any  one  who  does  not  wish  to 
gamble  or  throw  his  money  away.  No  one  of  these  has 
ever  come  up  to  its  promises  about  drawing,  etc.  Usually 
when  all  the  money  is  in,  some  one  of  the  clique  finds 


it  convenient  to  decamp  with  it,  as  at  Milwaukee,  fqg  ex¬ 
ample.  The  Illustrated  papers,  and  lire  respectable 
D.iily  and  Weekly  papers,  are  aiding  in  the  swindles  by 
publishing  the  advertisements.  Pray  do  not  be  blindfold¬ 
ed  by  the  array  of  names  of  bankers  and  other  public 
persons,  who  are  made  to  at  least  seem  to  favor  these 
enterprises.  They  are  springing  up  all  over  the  country, 
but  are  all  of  a  piece,  villainous  lotteries,  dangerous 
because  got  up  so  plausibly,  and  so  thoroughly  sugar- 

coated . Our  letters  this  month  contain  notices  and 

circulars  of  31  swindling  parlies  and  concerns,  some  of 
them  already  shown  up,  and  others  are  the  old  parties 
under  new  names,  but  with  the  same  circulars,  etc.  The 
most  numerous  circulars  and  tickets  are  from  “  Vincent, 
Willis  <fe  Co.,  Williamsburgh,  N.  Y.”  That  is  a  large 
city,  now  united  with  Brooklyn,  but  its  streets  are  syste¬ 
matically  laid  out  and  numbered.  Why  then  did  not  V., 
W.  &  Co.  tell  people  where  they  are  to  be  found?  It  is 
bad  for  us,  because  a  Pennsylvania  friend  has  presented 
us  with  tickets  for  some  magnificent  prizes,  all  for  $2.60 
each,  an  installment  of  200  other  lots,  all  sent  “  exclus¬ 
ively  and  privately”  to  persons  in  his  town.  Many  oth¬ 
ers  send  us  similar  gifts. — Vincent,  Willis  &  Co.,  you  are 

myths — Humbugs  1 . The  European  Pocket  Time- 

Keeper,  and  the  “  Silent  Friend,”  are  bo'th  gross  hum¬ 
bugs.  Julius  Sinking  and  others,  who  offer  these,  should 

go  into  some  honest  business . Joseph  T.  Inman, 

and  Madame  Tiiornlon,  have  both  been  already  denounc¬ 
ed,  and  those  who  advertise  for  them  are  helping  them  to 
victims  among  the  ignorant  and  credulous . The  fol¬ 

lowing  are  Humbugs:  “Grand  National  Gift  Enter- 
prize,”  N.  Y.  City. —  “Errors  of  Youth”  Recipe,  N.  Y. 
City. — “  Great  Closing  Off  Saie,”  do. —  “  JIutual  Benefit 
Association,”  Quincy,  Ind.  Marcus  Blair,  Attorney', 
etc.,  of  Oakland,  Clinton  Co.,  Ohio,  who  offers  to  lie 
$500  prizes  through  for  $10  to  $50,  and  will  lie  to  you — 
Dr.  Freeman.  —  “  Perfume  of  Love.”  —  “  Essence  of 
Life.” — “Radical  Regenerator.” — “  Metropolitan  Jewelry 
Association.” — “New  Jewelry  Association.”  —  “Great 
National  Gift  Concert  for  Benefit  of  N.  Y.  Soldiers’ 
Monument  Association,”  J.  L.  Jaynes,  Manager. —  “$5 
to  $10  Sewing  Machines,”  under  several  names  :  not  worth 
receiving  as  a  gift. —  “Great  Gift  Concert  for  Soldiers’ 
Monument,’’  Sidney,  Ohio,  —  etc.,  etc.,  including  some 
fifteen  pretended  sellers  of  splendid  Jewelry,  valuable 
W<atches,  etc.,  by  tickets  for  from  $1.75  to  $12.  Every 
such  concern  in  N.  Y.,  is  a  Humbug  1  T.  E.  Bryan,  of 
N.  Y.,  is  too  good  looking  a  man  to  be  engaged  in  the 
disreputable,  villainous  business  he  is  in,  that  of  supply¬ 
ing  obscene,  disgusting  books,  pictures,  and  instruments, 
marked  cards,  lo.aded  dice,  etc.  lie  is  ashamed  of  the 
business,  or  afraid  of  it,  as  he  tries  to  dodge  the  law  by 
pretending  to  be  oidy  an  agent ;  he  refused  us  even  a 
circular  tit  ids  office,  saying  iie  had  not  there  anything  he 
offered,  not  even  a  circular  lo  supply  to  us — a  pretended 
country  peddler.  We  would  not  like  to  trust  any  money 
in  his  hands  by  mail,  as  lie  requires  it  sent.  Give  all  such 
disgusting  circulars  .as  he  sends  out,  to  ashes  as  soon 
as  possible ;  they  will  soil  your  hands  even.  We  stop 
here  for  a  month,  for  want  of  room. 

Acltikowledg’cd. — Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Worcester  Co.  (.Mass.)  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  from  Edward  W.  Lincoln,  Sec'y _ Address  of 

Hon.  Henry  H.  Crapo,  before  the  Centra!  Michigan  Ag’l 
Society,  at  their  Sheep-shearing  Exhibition,  Lansing, 
May  24,  1866..  Report  of  the  Northern  Ohio  and  Lake 
Shore  Grape  Growers’  Association;  to  be  iiaj  of  Allen 
Pope,  Treas.,  Cleveland,© _ Transactions  of  the  Cali¬ 

fornia  State  Agricultural  Society  for  1864  and  1865,  a 
volume  of  over  400  pages _ Trans.  Pennsylvania  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  for  1865 - Trans.  Columbia  Co.,  Wis., 

Agricultural  Society  for  1865 _ Indi.ana  Slate  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Transactions  1665-66 -  Catalogue  of 

School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.  City - 

Trans.  Essex  (Mass.)  Agricultural  Society  for  1865. 
—The  following  dealers  have  sent  us  catalogues  of 
Hardy  Bulbs:  Brill  &  Kumerle,  Newark,  N.  J.;  James 
Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ;  B.  K.  Bliss,  Springfield,  Mass.  ; 

J.  M.  Thorburn&  Co.,  15  John  St.,  N.  Y . Catalogues 

of  Geneiail  Nursery  Stock  from  J.  W.  Ilinks  &  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Ct.  ;  Faulkner  Nurseries,  Danville,  N.  Y.,  J. 
C.  Williams  &  Co. ;  F.  Trowbridge,  New  ll.ivcn.  Conn.  ; 
Dutchess  Nurseries,  Ferris  &  Caywood,  P.nighkeepsie, 
N.  Y. ;  Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing,  N.  Y.;  Bloo;ninglon,  Ill., 
F.  K.  Phoenix  ;  Genesee  Valley  Nurseries.  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Frost  &  Co.  ;  Washington  Nurseries,  Geneva,  N. 

Y.,  Bronson,  Graves  &  Selover . Grape  Catalogues 

from  C.  W.  Grant,  Iona,  near  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  ;  Hum¬ 
boldt  Nurseries,  Toledo,  Ohio  ;  Pomona’s  Home  Nurse¬ 
ries,  West  New  ton,  Pa.,  J.  ll.  Foster,  Jr.  ;  Canandaigua 
(N.  Y.)  Projiagaling  Establishment,  F.  L.  Perry,  Pro¬ 
prietor  _ Price  Lists  of  Strawberries,  etc.,  from  Reisig 

&  Hexarner,  Newcastle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.;  Francis 
Brill,  Newark,  N.  J.  ;  Willetts  Bros.,  Buchanan,  Mich. 

. Catalogues  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  Henry  A.  Dreer, 

Philadelphia,  Penn.  ;  Brill  &  Kumerle,  Newark,  N.  J. 

. Report  of  the  California  Assembly  Committee  on 

the  Culture  of  the  Grape  Vine;  Thirtoentli  Animal  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Ohio  Pcmological  Society,  1856. 
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Cal>l»ag'e  Queries. — W.  R.  V.,  Elkton, 

(where?).  An  ounce  of  cabbage  seed  will  usually  give 
about  2000  plants.  See  notes  for  Kitchen  Garden  this 
month,  and  article  on  Management  of  Cold  Frames  in 
itlarch  last,  page  90,  for  answers  to  other  queries. 

XoiBiato  Seed.. — “W.  R.  V.”  The  pulp  is 
usually  allowed  to  ferment  slightly,  when  it  will  wash.  A 
friend  puts  the  seed  in  a  cloth,  and  washes  the  cloth  with 
the  enclosed  seeds  in  soap  suds.  We  have  not  tried  this. 

'fi’ildesi  'S'oiiiato. — Either  we  have  not  the 
right  sort  around  New  York,  or  it  is  not  suited  to  this 
locality,  as  our  own,  and  those  we  have  seen  in  a  half 
dozen  other  places,  have  been  in  no  respect  equal  to  the 
old  smooth  red  ;  not  as  early,  no  more  dwarf,  productive, 
solid,  nor  better  flavored  tha,n  that  excellent  old  sort.  Has 
it  been  over-estimated,  or  have  we  the  wrong  seed? 

ILarg'c  CsoiHiflowei*.  —  Mr.  Raildall  H. 
Green,  of  Wickford,  R.  I.,  sends  us  a  cauliflower  that 
measures  47  inches  around  and  weighs  11  lbs.  It  grew  in 
the  black  soil  of  a  reclaimed  bog.  Pretty  good  for  Rhode 
Island— or  any  other  State. 

A  SettleiiicMt. — The  Niagara  j 

Fire  Insurance  Company  of  this  city,  paid  their  losses, 
$70,000  and  upward,  within  one  week  after  the  great  fire 
in  Portland,  besides  paying  $1000  toward  the  relief  of  un¬ 
insured  sufferers.  Such  promptness  will  increase  con¬ 
fidence  in  an  excellent  company. 

'I'Sae  Aew  aii«l  Aei’inosit 

Fair. — The  New  England  Agricultural  Society,  with 
the  Vermont  State  Society,  held  ,a  fair  at  Braltleboro  the 
first  week  in  September,  at  which  we  were  able  to  be 
present  a  short  time.  The  weather  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  the  grounds  in  fine  order,  and  the  attendance 
large.  The  show  w-as  renrarkable  for  its  uniform  excel¬ 
lence  in  almost  all  departments,  and  the  New  England 
farmers,  breeders,  and  mechanics  deserve  great  credit, 
almost  all  of  the  N.  E.  States  being  well  represented.  As 
a  show  of  live  stock,  there  has  rarely  been  a  superior  ex¬ 
hibition  lit  this  country.  All  classes  of  sheep  were  re¬ 
presented  in  goodly  numbers.  Mutton  sheep,  especially 
the  Cotswells  and  So\tthdowns,  were  very  fine,  but  the 
great  show  was  that  of  Merinos,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
and  in  this  class  it  is  claimed  that  all  previous  exhibitions 
were  eclipsed  by  both  the  number  and  value  of  the 
animals  shown.  In  the  various  classes  of  neat  stock 
the  show  was  fine  also,  the  Short-horns  greatly  pro- 
ponderated,  thoiigh  there  were  animals  of  all  the  favorite 
breeds.  Among  horses,  Thorough-breds,  Morgans,  Black- 
hawks,  and  Hamiltonians  divided  the  honors  given  to 
breeding  stock.  '  The  same  blood  told  its  story  on  the  trot¬ 
ting  course,  Ethan  Allen,  now  19  years  old,  making  his 
mile  in  2  min.  38  sec. — the  best  time  made.  Specimens  of 
mostof  the  valued  breeds  ofswine  were  on  exhibition,  and 
the  show  was  regarded  as  creditable.  There  was  also  a 
good  show  of  poultry.  To  the  departments  of  industry  wm 
had  not  time  to  devote  much  attention,  but  from  the 
crowd,  have  no  doubt  the  multitudes  were  gratified  and 
instructed.  Gov.  Andrew’s  able  address  was  listened  to 
on  Friday  by  a  great  audience,  surrounding  the  statid  and 
filling  the  seats,  which  were  said  to  accommod.ate  3000 
people.  Listening  was  paiiiful,  and  hearing  quite  impos¬ 
sible  for  all  within  the  sound  (and  who  was  not  ?)  of  the 
continual  yelling,  auctioneering,  shouting  and  declaiming 
of  the  keepers  of  a  great  number  of  disgusting  side-shows, 
snakes,  big  woman,  big  dogs,  peddler  wagons,  gambling 
stands,  and  what  not,  which  were  allowed  to  fill  up  a 
good  portion  of  the  grounds.  A  shame  and  blot  upon  the 
otherwise  good  management  of  the  fair. 

A'ew  Yoi’lc  State  Fair. — The  Fair  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society,  wuis  held  this  year  at 
Saratoga,  a  location  which  offered  great  inducements  so 
far  as  concerns  the  comfort  of  both  visitors  and  exhibi¬ 
tors,  in  the  excellent  grounds  of  the  County  Society,  and 
the  abundant  hotel  accommodations  of  the  city.  The 
weather  was  prevailingly  good,  the  first  and  last  days  only 
being  rainy,  and  the  attendance  on  Thursday  was  very 
large,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  say  the  expenses  were  paid, 
and  perhaps  a  sn\ig  sum  laid  by  against  a  rainy  day.  The 
show  was  a  very  large  and  interesting  one  in  several  de¬ 
partments.  The  Fairs  of  this  Society  have  been  al¬ 
ways  good  in  the  department  of  farm  machinery  and 
implements  of  all  kinds — but  this  has,  in  our  view,  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  previous  ones  in  this  particular,  both  in  variety 
and  excellence  of  the  articles.  The  show  of  swine  was 
the  best  we  ever  saw  in  this  country,  or  perhaps  we 
should  say,  it  was  a  show  of  the  best  swine,  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  different  breeds  was  not  very  great.  The  Jeffer¬ 
son  Co.  breeders  were  there  in  full  foree.  most  with 
excellent  swine.  The  show  of  cattle  was  small,  but 
very  good,  the  herds  of  Messrs.  Cornell,  and  Sheldon, 


were  represented  by  as  good  Short-horn  cows  as  ever 
took  the  Society’s  prizes,  and  the  Alderney’s  were  in 
goodly  number,  and  unexcelled  in  quality  by  any  we  have 
ever  seen  exhibited  together :  we  can  not  specify  partic¬ 
ular  animals  now.  The  Ayrshire  and  Devon  stock  had 
each  good  representatives,  so  that  on  the  whole,  the  cat¬ 
tle  department  presented  a  most  instructive  exhibition. 
In  the  sheep  class,  thei-e  was  also  a  very  instructive 
show.  The  American  Merinos,  worth  from  $500  to  $1,500 
each,  were  in  strong  force  ;  the  Silesian  Merinos,  in 
smaller  number,  but  of  great  excellence ;  their  grades 
also  of  the  first  and  second  crossing  were  shown,  demon¬ 
strating  the  greatirnprovement  in  the  quality  of  the  fleece 
thus  produced  on  common  flocks.  There  was  a  good 
show  of  most  excellent  Long-wools,  and  some  South- 
downs.  The  horse  show  was,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to 
those  of  other  years,  and  to  what  [it  should  be.  There 
w.as[a  very  poor  show  of  Dairy  produce,  and  of  fruits. 
The  side-shows,  whose  name  was  legion,  were  kept  out¬ 
side.  The  management  was  excellent,  and  though  many 
of  the  cattle  and  sheep,  and  horse-stalls  were  empty,  yet, 
on  the  whole,  the  show  was  a  very  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  one.  The  discussions  held  during  the  mornings 
were  well  kept  up,  and  formed  a  valuable  feature.  There 
is  much  to  interest  a  stranger  in  the  town,  and  this  visit 
lo  Saratoga  Springs  will  be  remembered  with  satisfaction 
by  a  great  many  people. 

Awsartls  of  the  N.  A.  State  Ag’’l  So¬ 
ciety  to  Mowers,  Reapers,  Threslters,  etc. 
— The  awards  of  the  great  trial  at  Auburn  were  announc¬ 
ed  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  as  follows : 

Class  I. — Movie.rs,  18  entries. — The  Gold  Medal  to  the 
‘  Buckeye,”  Adriance,  Platt  &  Co.,  New  York. — 2d 
Prize,  $25,  to  the  “  Clipper,”  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Class  II. — Reapers  (Hand-rake),  2  entries. — The  Gold 
Medal  to  the  “  Kirby,”  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co.,  Auburn, 
N.  Y. — 2d  Prize,  $25,  C.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Class  III2. — Reapers  (Self-rake),  5  compete. — Gold 
Medal  to  Seymour,  Morgan  &  Allen,  Brockport,  N.  Y. — 
2d  Prize,  $25,  to  C.  C.  Bradley  &  Son,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

CJ.ASS  III. — Combined  Moioers  and  Reapers  (Hand- 
rake),  7  compete.— Gold.  Medal  to  W.  A.  Wood,  Hoosick 
Falls,  N.  Y.— 2d  Prize,  $25,  to  the  “  Eagle,”  E.  F.  Har¬ 
rington,  Rondout,  N.  Y. 

Class  IV. — Combined  Moivers  and  Reapers  (Self-rake), 
10  CO iti}>ete. — Gold  Medal  to  the  “Hubbard,”  Williams, 
Wallace  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — 2d  Prize,  $25,  Sey¬ 
mour,  Morgan  &  Allen,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

Class  V. — Combined,  (Hand  and  Self-rake,)  thrown  out. 

Class  VI. — One-horse  Mowers. — Gold  Medal  to  the 
“Clipper.”  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  New-York. 

Class  VII. — Horse-Power  Inclined  Endless  Chain. — A 
Gold  Medal  to  R.  &  M.  Hardee,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Class  VIII. — Horse-Power  Lever  and  Sweep. — Dow 
&  Fowler.  Gold  Medal  recommended,  [not  aw.arded]. 

Class  IX. — Ten-Horse  Thresher  and  Cleaner. — Dow 
&  Fowler,  a  premium  recommended. 

Class  X. — Two-horse  Thresher  and  Cleaner  Combined. — 
Gold  Medal  recommended  to  R.  &  M.  Hardee. 

Class  XIII.— //orse  Rakes. — To  Barker,  Sheldon,  & 
Co.,  Gold  Medal,  to  A.  B.  Sprout,  $25.  H.  N.  Tracy,  and 
P.  S.  Carver,  judged  worthy  of  second  premiums  for 
Horse  Rakes,  with  and  without  sulkv  attachments. 

Class  XIV. — Hay  Tedder — Herring’s  Tedder  was 
judged  worthy  of  a  Gold  Medal  for  the  design,  but  it 
was  refused  because  the  workmanship  was  so  inferior. 

Class  XV. — Horse-Power  Hay  Forks,  4  compete. — Gold 
Medal  to  J.  Mansfield  &  Co.,  $25  to  Chapman,  Hawley 
&  Co.,  applicable  to  Barley  and  Oats.  A  2d  premium, 
is  recommended  for  A.  B.  Sprout,  for  Harpoon  Fork. 

A  New  Grape  I5ox. — Boxes  for  packing 
grapes  are  usually  made  of  six  pieces.  We  have  been 
shown  one  patented  by  Smith  &  Doolittle,  that  is  made  of 
only  three  pieces.  The  ends  are  of  pine,  and  the  sides, 
bottom  and  top  are  made  of  one  thin  piece  of  white 
wood.  This  piece  is  cut  part  way  tlirough,  so  as  to  al¬ 
low  it  to  bend  at  the  corners.  That  portion  of  the  piece 
that  forms  the  two  sides  and  bottom  is  tacked  to  the  ends, 
the  top  is  about  2  inches  wider  than  the  box,  and  this 
portion  laps  over  and  fastens  to  the  side.  By  taking  the 
nails  from  this  flap,  the  cover  opens  without  splitting,  and 
remains  attached  to  the  other  side,  as  if  it  were  hinged. 
The  box  is  light  and  cheap,  and  if  no  fault  is  found  in 
use,  it  w  ill  no  doubt  become  popular  with  grape  growers. 

181acl£l>erry  Qsieries.  —  “  Siibseriber  ” 
complains  that  the  new  kinds  of  blackberries  are  too  ex¬ 
pensive  to  plant,  and  wishes  lo  know  if  wild  plants  can 
be  successfully  transplanted,  or  shall  he  depend  upon 
seed.  All  of  the  garden  blackberries  are  accidental  wild 
seedlings  that  have  been  taken  up  and  propagated.  Wild 
plants  differ  greatly  in  the  size  and  shape  of  their  fruit, 
as  well  as  in  productiveness  and  time  of  ripening.  If 
“Subscriber”  knows  where  to  get  wild  plants,  that  in 


their  natural  state  have  desirable  qualities,  they  w  ill  be 
likely  to  do  much  better  wheit  put  under  cultivation.  To 
put  out  a  plantation  of  wild  plants,  taken  at  hap-hazard, 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  profitable.  The  matter  or  seed¬ 
lings  is  one  requiring  some  time  and  patience,  and  though 
some  good  sorts  may  be  obtained,  it  will  be  much 
cheaper — if  fruit  is  desired — to  procure  a  few  plants  of 
varieties  of  known  excellence  and  propagate  from  them. 
In  good  soil,  blackberries  multiply  very  rapidly — often 
too  freely  for  convenience. 

Orc]ia.i’ds.  —  “  Subscriber,” 
Jliddletown,  Mo.  The  best  time  to  manure  an  orchard 
is  just  as  the  trees  are  making  their  growth  in  spring.  It 
is  usually  more  convenient  to  haul  manure  in  winter 
when  the  ground  is  frozen,  and  there  is  more  time  for  the 
work,  hence  it  is  frequently  done  at  that  time,  though  at 
some  waste  of  manure. 

Cooking  Cauliflower.— “  I.  C.  S.,”  De- 
Kalb  Co.,  Ind.,  is  not  acquainted  with  cauliflower,  and 
wishes  to  know  how  to  cook  it.  If  friend  S.  does  not 
know  cauliflower,  he  has  a  pleasure  in  store.  Cut  the 
heads  before  they  become  loose,  and  boil  in  water  slightly 
salted  — never  with  meat.  When  tender,  wdiich  will  usu¬ 
ally  be  with  20  minutes  cooking,  take  up  and  drain  and 
cover  with  drawn  butter,  (white  sauce  made  with  butter, 
flour  and  water,)  and  serve  hot.  They  are  usually  eaten 
without  other  addition,  but  some  dress  with  pepper  and 
vinegar-— the  same  as  they  do  cabbage. 

Cooking’  Egg’  Fraii*. — Last  month  we 
gave  our  manner  of  cooking  the  fruit  of  the  egg  plant. 
Since  then  we  have  received  several  communications 
upon  baking  the  vegetable.  ‘  ‘  Hawk  eye,”  of  B  u  rlington, 
Iowa,  says;  “  Cut  longitudinally,  like  opening  a  water- 
meion,  scrape  out  the  contents  of  both  halves,  mix  well 
with  dry  bread  crumbs,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  re¬ 
place  in  the  hollow,  rind,  and  bake  well  in  a  hot  oven. 
Try  it  if  you  wish  a  treat.”  Others  direct  that  the  fruit 
be  parboiled  before  it  is  opened. 

Good  BIoiBic-nmtle  Ink — lliimkng 
Recipes.— W.  H.  Bull,  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  writes 
us  with  a  beautiful  jet  black  ink  which  he  says  was  made 
thus  :  Two  ounces  of  Logwood  and  half  an  ounce  of  Bi¬ 
chromate  of  Potash  were  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  rain 
water  and  strained,  and  one-eighth  ounce  of  ammonia  then 
added. — The  ingredients  can  be  bought  of  any  druggist 
for  less  than  50  cents  (probably  for  25  or  30  cents).  Se 
many  others  recommejid  this  or  a  similar  compound,  and 
send  such  good  specimens  of  the  ink  used,  that  it  must 
be  good. — If  we  had  not  so  thoroughly  exposed  the  hum¬ 
bugs  as  to  make  their  business  unprofitable,  we  might 
soon  expect  to  hear  of  a  dozen  of  them  privately  offering 
by  circulars,  to  send  a  valuable  and  “immensely  profit¬ 
able”  recipe  for  only  a  “$V,”  and  then  forward  this 
very  ink  recipe,  printed  on  a  large  sheet  and  marked 
“  Patent,”  or  “  Copyright”  “  applied  for.”  In  our  many 
investigations  among  this  class  of  swindlers,  we  have 
paid  25c.  to  $5  for  recipes,  etc.,  that  we  had  already 
published  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 

“  Gartlenisig  foi*  I*i’ofl<  in  the  iMarket.  and 
Home  Garden,  by  Peter  Henderson.”  A  few  months  ago 
w-e  announced  a  w-ork  on  market  gardening  as  being  in 
preparation,  but  did  not  give  the  name  of  the  author,  as 
he  preferred  it  should  not  be  announced  until  he  had 
completed  his  work.  The  manuscript  is  now  in  our 
hands,  and  the  book  will  be  brought  out  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  illustrations  can  be  prepared.  To  answer 
numerous  applications,  we  state  that  orders  cannot  be 
filled  until  late  in  autumn  or  early  in  winter.  While  the 
work  is  written  more  especially  as  a  guide  to  market 
gardening,  its  teachings  are  also  adapted  to  small  oper.a- 
tions,  and  it  will  be,  as  those  familiar  with  the  practical 
character  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  writing  might  expect,  just 
the  book  tliat  its  title  indicates. 

'I’ke  Few  Hat  Hade  advertised  in  this 
paper  is  a  very  neat  and  simple  contrivance  for  keeping 
one’s  “  best  hat”  safe  while  attending  church. 

'Fke  I>eatU  of  Frof.  .Tolin  A.  Forter 

of  Yale  College  took  place  at  New  Haven  on  the  25th  of 
August.  Prof.  Porter  was  known  to  many  of  our  readers 
as  having  filled  the  chair  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  in 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  for  some  time,  and  subse¬ 
quently  that  of  Organic  Chemistry.  That  very  interest¬ 
ing,  and  to  those  who  participated  in  it,  instructive  con¬ 
vention  of  agriculturists,  by  whom  the  so-called  “Yale 
Agricultural  Lectures”  were  delivered  and  listened  to, 
was  carried  through  in  great  part  by  his  efforts,  and  iden¬ 
tified  him  with  the  cause  of  agricultural  progress.  The 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  now  so  liberally  endowed, 
owes  its  success  to  Prof.  Porter  in  a  great  degree. 
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Manwre  from  ftlie  Breweries — ISag- 
Weed.— "  J.  W.  T.,”  of  Elliot,  Me.,  ask.s :  “  Will  it  pay 
to  put  hops  and  malt  refuse  from  the  breweries  upon 
grass  land  at  two  cents  a  bushel  ?  We  have  a  field  that 
is  full  of  rag-weed.  What  will  kill  it  out  ?  Some  of  the 
ground  was  laid  down  three  years  ago,  and  it  is  full  of  it 
now.” — The  hops  and  malt  manure  will  probably  pay  well. 
Compost  it  with  loamy  soil,  sods  or  muck.  It  will  heat 
quickly,  and  as  soon  as  it  becomes  homogeneous,  it  may 
be  applied.  It  is  highly  nitrogenous,  and  you  must  judge 
of  its  strength  by  the  activity  of  the  fermentation  of  the 

compost  heap . The  way  to  get  rid  of  rag- weed 

(Artemesia)  is  to  put  on  hoed  crops,  manuring  well,  and 
keep  them  well  hoed,  not  letting  a  weed  go  to  seed  for 
two  years,  then  seed  down  with  a  small  grain  crop.  A 
strong  sward  will  keep  down  rag-weed,  but  this  needs  a 
soil  in  good  heart.  The  plant  is  an  annual,  and  the  seeds 
usually  not  long  lived  in  the  soil. 

Oyster  Shells  or  Oyster  Shell  Ijissie. 
— Morris  Moses  asks,  in  which  condition  oyster  shells  are 
rao.st  valuable  as  a  fertilizer,  burnt  or  ground. — In  the 
first  place  they  are  more  cheaply  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder  by  burning  than  by  grinding  ;  2d,  the  powder  of 
the  slaked  lime  is  infinitely  finer  than  the  ground;  3d, 
the  lime  is  a  very  active  substance,  producing  immediate 
and  marked  results,  for  good,  usually,  for  evil,  if  im¬ 
properly  applied  ;  4th,  the  ground  shell  is  an  inert  sub¬ 
stance,  decomposing  very  gradually  and  producing  no 
ill  effects,  and  good  ones  only  in  case  the  ground  lacks 
calcareous  matter,  except  so  far  as  1  to  per  cent, 
of  animal  matter  and  a  trace  of  phosphoric  acid  will  go. 
Many  soils  need  calcareous  matter,  and  5  pounds  of 
slaked  oyster  shell  lime  will  go  much  farther  to  supply¬ 
ing  this  for  a  crop  or  two,  than  50  of  ground  shells. 

Clover  fbr  Green  Mannre.  —  G.  J. 
Gilbertson,  Mitchell  Co.,  Iowa,  asks:  “  In  order  to  im¬ 
prove  pur  dry  sandy  prairie  land,  I  wish  to  sow  clover; 
what  kind  shall  I  get,  and  when  shall  I  sow  it?  ’’—Plow 
at  once,  giving  the  land  a  dressing  of  gypsum  (three  to 
five  bushels  per  acre),  and  sow  twelve  pounds  of  large 
red  clover  seed  of  good  quality  on  a  March  snow. 

Blastei*  aii«l  Iffleiii-tluMg'  Compost  oii 
Potatoes. — Daniel  Edwards,  of  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y., 
writes  ;  *•  G.  H.  Case  planted  half  an  acre  of  potatoes 
last  spring  on  a  sward  of  Timothy  and  wild  grass,  with  no 
manure.  After  they  were  up,  he  put  on  2  bushels  of 
plaster  and  hen  manure,  equal  parts,  leaving  two  rows 
undressed  in  the  middle  of  the  field.  The  two  rows  have 
been  yellow  and  of  small  growth  ;  the  others  have  a  deep, 
rich,  healthy  green,  and  are  twice  as  large  as  those  un¬ 
dressed,  and  indicate  double  the  quantity  of  potatoes  that 
there  would  have  been,  but  for  the  dressing.  I  am  near 
70  years  old,  and  never  saw  such  a  contrast  produced  by 
any  kind  or  quantity  of  manure.” 

Horse-racisig — Ag'riciiltiival  Socie¬ 
ties. — The  number  of  comments  and  complaints,  not  to 
say  bewailings,  over  the  prostitution  of  agricultural 
societies  to  the  interests  of  horse  jockeys  is  greater  than 
usual,  and  shows  either  that  the  evil  is  growing  worse,  or 
that  farmers  are  feeling  it  more.  The  fact  is,  that  agri¬ 
cultural  societies  must  be  supported.  Without  the  horse¬ 
races,  which  we  dislike  thoroughly,  and  consider  demor¬ 
alizing  and  only  bad  as  generally  conducted,  the  fairs  too 
often  do  not  pay  expenses.  The  farmers  have  the  thing  all 
in  their  own  hands ;  they  may  canvass  the  district  before 
the  annual  meeting,  elect  officers  who  sympathise  with 
their  views,  and  then  guarantee  them  the  expenses  and 
the  premiums.  In  this  way  they  will  have  the  fairs  to 
suit  them.  But  will  they  do  it?  The  farmers  are 
slow,  the  horse-men  are  fast  and  free  with  their  money. 
So  they  have  things  their  own  way,  and  the  farmers  may 
thank  them,  not  themselves,  that  they  have  even  $10 
offered  for  the  best  bull,  and  $2  for  the  best  mower  and 
reaper.  $200  offered  in  merely  agricultural  prizes  w'ill 
hardly  bring  50  people  into  the  grounds,  while  for  every 
dollar  offered  as  a  trotting  prize,  50  people  may  seek  en- . 
trance.  This,  unfortunately,  is  the  way  the  thing  works. 

Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.  —  The  northernmost 
county  in  New  Jersey  is  called  Sussex,  which  might  be 
wondered  at  in  any  State  except  New  Jersey. — H.  C.  N. 
reports  that,  braving  the  scoffs  of  his  neighbors,  he  intro¬ 
duced  a  corn  planter  this  spring,  with  which  he  planted  6 
acres  a  day,  and  also  a  horse  corn  plow  with  which  he 
finishes  each  row  at  one  plowing.  So  he  saved  himself 
fully  half  the  labor  of  corn  culture,  and  though  the  neigh¬ 
bors  called  them  humbugs,  the  machines  held  their  own. 
Old  Sussex  County  is  famous  for  milk  and  butter. 

Questions  not  Answered.— We  do  not 
wonder  that  many  of  our  kind  readers,  who  interest 
themselves  for  the  Agriculturist,  and  who  send  us 


questions,  are  disappointed  at  not  seeing  them  answered, 
and  it  is  but  fair  that  we  should  occasionally  explain. 
Our  space  is  very  far  too'small  to  allow  us  to  give  as 
much  as  10  lines  to  each  question.  Often  we  are  able  to 
answer  half  a  dozen  in  one.  Frequently  questions  re¬ 
quire  study  and  Investigation,  wliich  it  is  sometimes  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  time  for  before  the  season  is  passed  for  the 
current  year.  Then  again  there  come  questions  which 
we  can  not  well  answer.  Here,  for  instance,  is  one  : 

Mow  to  Malic  Soci  Feaice  aud  IMtcli. 
— “  How  should  a  sod  fence  be  built,  or  a  ditch  fence,  or 
a  sod  fence  and  ditch  ?  ” — “  J.  B.  C.,”  Montgomery  Co., 
Iowa.  This  question  we  are  happy  to  propound  to  our 
readers,  and  some  “  old  country  man  ”  will  probably  have 
to  answer.  Turf  or  sod  fences,  with  or  without  ditches,  are 
common  in  Europe,  especially  in  Ireland,  but  rave  here. 

Setting'  I’ence  I*osts. — “N.  C.”  advises 
to  set  posts  without  preparation,  but  to  apply  “a  large 
shovelful  of  wood  ashes  to  each  post  just  at  the  surface.” 

A  Mumping  Wagon  Wanted. — 
“  What  is  the  best  plan  for  a  wagon,  the  body  of  which 
will  tilt,  to  dump  its  contents  like  a  cart?” 


nature,  it  will  be  hard  to  cure,  but  probably  may  be  al¬ 
leviated  by  common  heave  remedies. 

Sweet  Potato  Vine.^. — Frank  Parker  asks, 
if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  lift  the  vines  dm  ing  the 
growing  season.  No.  Neither  is  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  raise  sweet  potatoes  at  all.  The  vines  make  roots 
throughout  their  entire  length,  and  on  these  roots  little 
potatoes  will  form,  but  never  mature.  On  this  account 
the  vines  are  torn  up  from  the  ground,  or  cut  off  to  stop 
their  running  now  and  then,  and  the  strength  then  goes 
to  perfecting  the  tubers  in  the  hills. 

Propagating’  IlSaclcIterries  and 
Raspberries. — M.  Korff,  Gray’s  Summit,  Mo.  These 
are  propagated  extensively  from  root  cuttings.  The 
roots  are  cut  in  pieces  one  or  two  inches  long  and  filanted 
in  spring,  with  a  slight  bottom  heat. 

Beardless  Barley. — The  beardless  or  bald 
barley  does  well  in  Canada,  and  that  fact  answers  the 
question  as  to  its  bearing  a  northern  latitude.  The 
Nepaul  Barley  is  naked  as  well  as  bald. 


Bealcy  Tin  Boof.— “G.  S.  K.”  When  a 
tin  roof  proves  itself  good  for  nothing  from  any  cause, 
rip  it  off.  The  plastic  slate  roofing  is  coal  tar,  mixed 
with  slate  flour,  ground  very  fine.  It  is  said  to  make  a 
good  roof  if  applied  on  a  good  felt,  or  wrapping  paper. 

Booflng'. — “  V.  H.  F.,”  and  others.  From 
our  own  examination,  from  what  we  hear,  and  from  the 
nature  of  things,  (but  not  from  the  rather  extravagant 
statements  made  by  the  parties  who  have  it  for  sale),  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  so-called  “  Plastic  Slate 
Roofing’’  is  equal  to  the  best  roof  of  its  kind. 

Sick  Cliickens.— Mrs.  “  J.  R.  T.,”  ofFlem- 
ingsburg,  Fleming  Co.,  Ky.,  is  very  much  distressed 
about  her  fowls.  She  has  lost  200  or  more  of  her  young 
chickens,  and  25  or  30  hens,  75  young  turkeys  and  sever¬ 
al  old  ones.  They  droop  a  day  or  two,  seem  to  have  sore 
throats,  and  “the  scours,”  then  die.  Of  course  we  can 
only  guess  what  may  be  the  matter.  We  have  known  a 
similar  trouble  from  fowls  eating  carrion  and  maggots, 
and  vvoiikl  put  them  in  a  yard,  feed  softened  grain, or  better 
grain  ground  and  scalded,  mixed  wilh  fine  charcoal,  and 
wood  ashes.  We  have  checked  scours  by  giving  a  w  ine- 
glass  of  ale  with  10  or  15  drops  of  paregoric  to  full-grown 
fowls  ;  sop  bread  in  the  ale,  and  put  it  down  their  throats. 


How  Miicli  do  People  'ITeig-Ii  ?  — 
M.  Quetelet,  of  Brussels,  Belgium,  conceived  the  idea  of 
ascertaining  the  average  weight  of  people  at  different 
ages,  with  other  items.  To  this  end  he  weighed  many 
thousands  of  persons  of  all  ages  and  occupations,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Europe.  The  following  is  the  result: 

a.— Infants,  at  birth,  vary  from . 2)^  to  11  lbs. 

i.— Infants,  average  weight  - . Cl^  ibs. 

c.  — Young  men,  at  20  years  old,  average.. .  143  lbs. 

d.  — Young  women,  at  20  years  old,  ;'.verage . 129  lbs. 

e.  — Men  weigh  most  at  35  years  old,  averaging _ 152  lbs. 

/. — Women  weigh  most  at  50  years  old,  averaging  139  lbs. 
g. — Men  and  women  together,  at  full  growth,  av’ge  140  lbs. 

*  Boys,  a  little  more  ;  girls,  a  little  less. 

There  is  apparently  some  error  in  the  last  item,  for  with 
the  average  weight  of  men  of  full  growth  at  152  lbs.,  and 
of  women  at  139  lbs.,  the  .average  weight  of  both  taken 
together  should  be  I45X  lbs.  Probably  the  last  figure 
refers  to  men  and  women  of  all  ages  taken  together,  for 
taking  the  given  averages  (c,  d,  e,f,  above)  the  average 
is  140%  lbs.,  and  allowing  for  the  usual  excess  of  fe¬ 
males,  the  average  of  all  would  be  reduced  to  about  140 
lbs.  It  is  noteworthy  that  men  reach  their  greatest  average 
weight  at  35  years,  and  women  not  until  50  years  of  age. 
The  figures  refer  to  Europe  ;  we  think  the  average 
weight  of  women  in  the  United  States  would  fall  below 
129  lbs.  at  20  years  old,  and  139  lbs.  at  50  years. 


Marking’  Cliickens. — “  Progress  ”  says  : 
“  When  I  wish  to  mark  chickens  as  I  take  them  from 
the  nest,  I  cut  the  web  between  the  toes.  As  there  are  3 
toes  on  each  foot,  there  are  4  places  where  you  can  have 
life-long  marks  on  the  fowls.” 


Bats. — The  question  how  to  get  rid  of  rats 
meets  with  a  ready  answer  from  “J.  C.  F.,”  Litchfield 
Co.,  Ct.  He  says  :  “  My  method  is  to  catch  a  rat,  and 
dip  him  all  but  his  head  in  red  paint,  and  let  him  go.  The 
rest  do  not  like  his  looks  and  so  leave  the  premises.” 


'WitcSiisig  or  Switcliing  for  '^Va- 
ter, — “  T.  M.  L.” — The  only  result  that  usually  comes 
from  following  tlie  witch-hazle-switoh  indications  of 
water,  is,  that  people  locate  their  wells  in  very  inconveni¬ 
ent  places.  If  a  man  digs  a  well  deep  enough,  he  usual¬ 
ly  gets  water,  whether  the  hazle  switch  indicates  it  or 
not.  Still,  people  who  mean  to  speak  the  truth,  tell  very 
marvellous  stories,  which  we  have  no  wish  to  dispute. 
Only  we  will  say,  when  a  writer  like  one  in  an  esteemed 
contemporary  runs  mad  in  his  philosophy,  and  makes 
electricity  do  more  wonderful  things  than  talk  across  the 
Atlantic,  we  must  protest. 

Cheese  Factei-y  iss.  Coliimhia  Co,, 
N.  Y.— We  recently  visited  a  new  cheese  factory  just 
erected  at  Rider’s  Mills,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  100x30  feet,  two  stories  high,  erected  in  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  manner.  It  is  calculated  to  work  up  the  milk 
from  600  cows.  The  location  is  an  admirable  one  both 
as  regards  conveniences  for  manufacture,  and  excellence 
of  the  surrounding  pasture,  from  w  hich  the  very  choicest 
butter  has  long  been  derived.  The  enterprise  is  a  new 
one  in  that  section,  but  it  will  undoubtedly  pay,  as  it  is 
intended  to  establish  an  A  No.  1  brand  in  market. 

Will  l£o4>ts  Eiitei’  Cisteriiss  •>— “  Chris¬ 
topher,”  of  Nautucket,  asks,  if  the  roots  of  grape  vines 
planted  near  a  brick  cistern  will  interfere  wilh  it.  They 
will  not  if  the  bricks  are  well  laid  in  cement,  and  the 
cistern  is  water-tight  to  the  top.  Roots  will  penetrate  a 
wall  loosely  laid,  and  do  often  go  through  common  cellar 
walls,  even  though  cement  mortar  may  have  been  used, 
but  they  will  not  go  where  water  cannot. 

Cow  witli  tlic  Heaves. — Wm.  Wade,  of 
Bristol,  Ohio,  has  a  cow  which  has  had  something  very 
like  the  heaves  in  horses  for  2  years.  The  heaves  is 
similar  to  asthma,  and  we  know  no  reason  why  cows 
should  not  have  it  now  and  then.  If  it  is  asthmatic  in  its 


Preparing  Sweet  Corn.— G.  Manahan, 
Elkhart  Co.,  Ind.  The  corn  is  boiled  just  enough  to 
harden  the  “milk,”  and  then  cut  from  the  cob  and  dried. 
A  machine  has  been  invented  for  cutting  the  corn  from 
the  cob,  which  will  soon  be  advertised. 


Cnrisig  Meats- — “  Massachusetts  Hams  ” 
writes  :  “  I  cure  and  smoke  50,000  to  100,000  pieces  per 
year,  and  know  my  business.  Meat  cured  in  pickle  made 
of  water  is  not  as  good,  and  only  used  because  more 
profitable  and  less  laborious.  The  flavor  of  cured  meats 
depends  mainly  upon  the  kind  of  molasses  used.  The 
best  temperature  is  40°,  frozen  meat  will  not  cure,  and  if 
above  50°,  will  be  liable  to  taint.  For  100  lbs.  meat,  take 
8  lbs.  salt,  1  quart  best  molasses  or  2  lbs.  sugar,  %  lb. 
saltpeter,  2  ounces  ground  alum  ;  mix  and  rub  on  the 
fleshy  side  of  the  meat  placed  in  pans,  so  as  to  keep  all 
the  mixture  ;  repeat  lire  rubbing  every  three  days,  rub- 
bing  in  thoroughly..  For  large  pieces,  and  cold  weather, 
60  days  will  be  required  ;  if  mild  weather,  50  days,  and  15 
days  less  for  small  pieces.  The  skin  and  fat  of  hams 
should  be  out  clean  from  the  face,  as  far  down  as  the 
second  joint,  to  allow  the  salt  to  enter.  The  recipe  for 
keeping  meat,  viz.,  in  ashes,  given  in  September  Agricul¬ 
turist,  is  good.  Smoking  is  of  no  benefit;  it  is  only  a 
quick  way  of  drying.  Most  people  would  prefer  drying 
without  smoke.  If  you  smoke,  use  only  walnut  or  yellow 
birch  wood,  or  mahagony  saw-dust.  Be  sure  your  meat 
is  well  cooled  off  before  salting  ;  ten  days  after  killing  is 
better  than  ten  hours.” 

Home-Miatle  Ink  —  Cori’ectioii.  —  In 
some  of  the  first  printed  copies  of  August  Agriculturist, 
one  of  the  ink  recipes  was  spoiled  by  the  use  of  wrong 
letters  in  a  word  intended  to  be  Bichromate  of  potash, 
which  is  an  abundant  material,  found  in  most  drug 
stores.  Many  others  have  recommended  similar  prepa¬ 
rations,  and  sent  us  specimens  of  writing  with  the  ink, 
most  of  which  are  very  good.  See  page  294  (August). 
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The  Skunk. 


The  North  American  skunk  is  called  by  nat¬ 
uralists,  Mephitis  chinr/a.  It  is  a  'well  known 
animal,  and  one  with  which  many  have  a  too 
intimate  acquaintance.  It  is  of  about  the  size  of 
the  Kaccoon,  but  with  shorter  legs,  and  a  longer 
body  in  proportion.  The  head  is  small,  the  end 
of  the  narrow  snout  blunt ;  the  color  is  black 


and  white  or  yellowish  white,  biack  prepon¬ 
derating,  and  the  fur  is  long,  soft,  though  coarse, 
and  very  glossy.  The  tail  is  long,  and  might, 
with  propriety,  be  called  a  “  SAvitch  tail  ”  from 
the  length  of  the  hairs.  The  white  and  yellow¬ 
ish  patches  are  disposed  irregularly  upon  the 
head  and  back,  and  white  hairs  and  spots  may 
occur  on  any  part  of  the  body.  They  are  per¬ 
sistent  enemies  of  grubs,  and  insects.  They  eat 

mice  too,  and  dis¬ 
play  much  skill 
in  ferreting  out 
mouse  nests,  for 
eating  the  young. 
They  destroy  the 
eggs  of  birds  also, 
eat  frogs  and 
birds,  and  prob¬ 
ably  also  snakes 
and  snake’s  and 
turtle’s  eggs.  If 
an  occasional  visit 
to  the  iroultiy 
yard  puts  them 
under  the  ban  of 
the  law,  do  not  let 
the  vengeance  be 
extended  to  other 
than  the  guilty  in¬ 
dividuals.  They 
are  exceedingly 
peaceable,  and 
mind  their  own 
business  as  well 
as  any  animals  we  are  acquainted  with,  but  if  it 
becomes  necessary  for  them  to  defend  them¬ 
selves,  their  means  of  defence  are  so  offensive 
and  effectual,  that  neither  man  nor  beast  seeks 
a  second  encounter.  There  are  two  sacs,  con¬ 
nected  with  secreting  glands,  Avhich  are  filled 
with  a  yellowish  oily  fluid.  These  are  situated 
beneath  the  tail,  and  by  a  muscular  motion,  the 

fluid  may  be  eject¬ 
ed  Avith  great  force 
in  a  A’ery  fine 
stream  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  15  or  20 
feet,  and  AA'ith  con¬ 
siderable  accuracy 
of  aim.  This  is  not 
urine,  as  has  been 
supposed.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  nause¬ 
ous  fluid  upon  a 
dog  or  a  man,  is 
to  cause  gasping 
for  breath,  and  ef¬ 
fort  to  obtain  fresh 
air  by  running  in 
an  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  enemy. 
The  stench  can 
bo  removed  from 
clothing  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  soil, 
Avhen  buried  for 
some  Aveeks,  but 
this  is  apt  to  cause 
it  to  mold  and  rot. 
These  animals  often  take  up  their  abodes  in 
house  cellars, or  about  the  under-pinning  of  barns, 
etc.,  but  cause  no  incoiiAmnience  if  not  disturbed. 
They  are  best  dispatched  by  a  aa’cII  directed  shot. 
The  flesh  is  delicate,  and  esteemed  by  those  Avho 
can  overcome  their  natural  repugnance  to  it. 
Skunks  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and 
very  numerous.  Their  skins  are  valuable  in 
proportion  to  their  size  and  amount  of  black. 


The  Kaccoon  or  Coon. 


The  Kaccoon  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  uatiAm  quadrupeds  of  the  United  States, 
and  claims  our  attention  in  the  three-fold  char¬ 
acter  of  friend,  foe,  and  household  pet.  The 
great  naturalist  Linnaeus  classed  it  in  the  same 
genus  Avith  the  bears,  {Ursus,)  but  natural¬ 
ists  have  since  separated  the  genus,  of  which 
several  species,  all 
American, are  rec¬ 
ognized.  The  coon 
is  familiar  to  all 
American  farmer 
folks ;  it  is  of 
about  the  size  of  a 
large  cat,  of  a 
compact  build ; 
tlie  entire  soles  of 
iis  feet  are  bare, 
and  standing,  it 
rests  upon  its  feet 
from  toes  to  heels, 
flat,  like  a  bear, 
but  in  Avalking  it 
goes  upon  its  toes 
<jnlA',  like  a  cat. 

Its  coat  is  very 
thick, composed  of 
a  soft,  grey  fur, 
and  long  glossy 
hairs,  Avhich  are 
marked  alterately 
Avith  black  and 
greyish  Avhite.  The  color  therefore  varies,  as 
the  spectator  looks  into  it  or  across  it,  and  accord- 
iiig  to  the  light,  giving  it  a  pecuiiar  richness.  The 
i'ace  has  a  dark  band  across  the  eyes,  and  a  dark 
stripe  doAvn  the  nose,  Avhich  are  set  off  by  light 
grejr  surroundings.  The  tail,  full  and  bushy,  is 
marked  by  5  or  0  A'ery  distinct  dark  rings.  The 
coon  is  easily  tamed  and  becomes  Aauy  famiiiar ; 
is  characterized 
by  playfulness, 
fondness  of  atten¬ 
tion,  and  for  do¬ 
ing  mischief.  It 
is  an  omnivorous 
creature,  eating  al¬ 
most  every  thing, 
but  being  especial¬ 
ly  fond  of  SAveet 
fruits,  green  corn, 
honey,  nuts,  shell 
fish,  eggs,  birds, 
insects,  all  kinds 
of  grubs,  Avorms, 
etc.  In  the  spring 
it  does  the  farmer 
no  little  service  in 
destroying  the 
grubs  and  other 
insects  of  his  field, 
but  in  the  autumn 
he  takes  his  pay 
by  eating  all  the 
green  corn  he 
Avants  Avhen  it  is 
in  the  “  roasting 
ear  ”  state.  The  boys  know  exactly  Avhen,  and 
after  the  coon  hunt,  whether  successful  or  not, 
they  never  forget  to  take  pay  for  their  good 
deed,  or  for  their  good  Avill,  as  the  case  may  be, 
out  of  the  nearest  corn  fields.  The  bushel  or 
two  of  nice  ears  roasted  in  the  ashes  of  the  fires 
AA'hich  lighted  them  and  their  dogs  in  dispatch¬ 
ing  the  poor  coon,  is  more  than  a  Avhole  family 
of  coons  Avould  damage  in  the  entire  season. 


The  Raccoon  has  a  curious  habit,  which  gives 
it  its  specific  name,  lotor,  or  Avasher.  The 
Germans  call  it  wasc?i-bar,  or  Avashing  bear, 
from  this  peculiarity.  Whenever  it  can  do  so, 
it  takes  its  food  and  dips  it  in  water,  waving  it 
to  and  fro.  Coons  visit  poultry  3mrds  some¬ 
times,  and  the  fact  may  be  known  by  the  5-toed 
tracks,  shoAviug  occasionally  that  of  the  whole 
hind  foot,  like  a  miniature  human  foot  print. 


KACCOON — Pfocyon  lotor. 


They  eat  off  the  heads  of  poultry,  usually  leav'- 
ing  their  carcasses.  Their  habits  are  chiefly 
nocturnal,  and  they  may  be  taken  in  box  traps, 
steel  traps,  or  by  fall  traps,  baited  with  SAveet 
apples,  etc.  In  autumn  they  become  very  fat,  and 
they  hibernate  in  Avinter.  Their  flesh  is  like 
bear’s  meat,  and  quite  agreeable,  and  their  skins 
have  considerable  value  in  the  fall,  or  Avinter. 
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Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  41  Park  Kow,  N.  T.  City. 

Annual  Suesoription  Terms  (always  lu  advance) :  $1.50 
each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upwards,  $1  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 

SEVENTY-FIVE 

Excellent  Premiums. 

Homelrliiiig'  fior  Everyi>o4iy. 

A  first-rate  Opportunity  to  get  Good  and  Oe- 
siral)le  Tilings,  ivitliout  Expense,  and  benefit 
otliers  at  tlie  same  timeo— Every  tiling  offered 
l.s  new,  and  of*  tbe  best  quality  and  make* 

liook  all  tlaroBsgli  the  liist  and 
Be§efi*ii>tion  of  Articles. 

An  extraordinary  subscription  list,  exceeding 
the  entire  circulation  of  more  than  twenty-five  other 
similar  journals,  enables  the  Publishers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  to  supply  a  very  large  paper,  one  most  ex¬ 
tensively  illustrated  and  expensively  prepared  vrith  prac¬ 
tical,  reliable,  condensed  information,  uiavery  low  price. 
One  office,  one  corps  of  Editors  and  chief  business  men, 
one  set  of  engravings,  one  setting  of  type,  etc.,  answer  for 
1.50,000  to  200,000  subscribers,  in  place  of  the  thirty  or 
forty  establishments  that  would  be  required  if  this  num¬ 
ber  of  subscribers  were  divided  into  the  average  circu¬ 
lation  of  5000  or  less.  This  explains  why  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  is  furnished  so  cheaply— only  a  few  cents  a  year  to 
each  subscriber  above  the  cost  of  printing  paper.  All  sub¬ 
scription  money  received  (and  usually  more)  is  expended 
in  getting  up  and  supplying  the  paper  to  subscribers. 

Again  :  The  large  circulation  necessarily  brings  a 
large  and  valuable  advertising  patronage,  which  furnish¬ 
es  the  publishers  a  satisfactory  income,  besides  a  margin 
to  pay  for  good  premiums  to  those  who  collect  clubs  of 
subscribers.  Thus,-  more  subscribers  bring  morn  adver- 
lising  receipts,  and  these  again  furnish  premiums  for 
still  more  subscribers— a  satisfactory  thing  all  round. 

Every  Publislier,  by  commission  or  otherwise, 
pays  (or  ought  to  pay)  tliose  who  lake  the  trouble  to  col¬ 
lect  large  lists  of  subscribers,  new  or  old.  Of  course, 
many  send  the  names  of  friends  or  neighbors  without  pre¬ 
miums,  because  they  believe  the  paper  will  benefit  them. 

To  save  lime,  correspondence,  etc.,  we  appoint  no 
agents,  but  offer  as  pay  for  doing  the  w'ork  of  an  agent,  a 
fine  selection  of  such  articles  as  are  wanted,  or  have 
been  called  for,  by  onr  canvassei's.  Any  one  so  disposed 
ran  select  the  premium  desired,  and  raise  the  required 
number  of  subscribers.  By  Wholesale  purchases, 

by  advertising  arrangements,  etc.,  we  can  pay  muchmore 
in  premiums  tlian  in  casli.  Every  article  is  given  at 
llie  regular  price  which  it  would  cost  any  purchaser. 

Each  article  offered  is  for  a  definite  number  of 
sub.scrlbers ;  every  one  thus  knows  just  what  is  re¬ 
quired.  A  premium  is  not  dependent  upon  favoritism, 
or  upon  what  some  unknown  person  elsewhere  is  doing. 

Over  Eight  Thousand  Persons  have  hith¬ 
erto  received  our  premiums  with  great  satisfaction  ;  we 
have  not  heard  of  one  in  a  thousand  who  has  not  been 
highly  pleased. - It  Is  a  good  work.  The  tens  of  thou¬ 

sands  of  persons  persuaded  by  our  canvassers  to  take 
and  read  the  paper,  have  been  benefited  by  so  doing. 


It  is  much  easier  to  raise  a  club  and  get  a  premium 
than  most  persons  suppose  before  they  try  it.  The  pa- 
per.speaks  for  itself,  is  very  cheap,  and  there  are  at  least 
two  million  people  in  the  country  who  would  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  it  hmch  more  than  its.  cost. — Many  persons 
canvass  where  they  are  known,  as  a  business.  They 
sell  the  premiums,  and  so  secure  large  pay  for  their  time. 
Thus,  one  getting  10  subscribers  a  day  for  52  days  (two 
months),  or  only  5  a  day  for  of  a  year,  secures  a  fine 
Steinway’s  Piano,  to  sell  at  $625,  at  which  price  thou¬ 
sands  are  sold  every  year.  And  so  of  other  articles  of 
less  value.  Many  have  started  to  get  one  premium  only, 
and  before  stopping  have  secured  several. 

Multitudes  of  Eamilies  have  obtained  some  article 
wanted,  by  a  little  effort  on  tlie  part  of  the  man  or  woman, 
and  often  of  a  child.  Clergymen  have  repeatedly  .se¬ 
cured  the  Cyclopedia  for  Iheir  libraries  by  two  or  three 
days’  work  in  raising  a  club  of  s\ibscribers  among  their 
parishioners,  who  gladly  help  in  such  enterprises. 
Many  congregations  have  clubbed  together  and  secured 
a  Sewing  M.achine,  a  Library,  or  a  Tea  Set,  for  their 
Pastor,  or  a  Melodeon  for  the  Church  or  Sunday  School. 
Many  Widows,  and  unfortunate  persons,  have  been  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  good  Sewing  Machine  by  tlie  efforts  of  a 
few  individuals.  Quite  young  Boys  and  Girls  have,  by 
their  efforts  at  canvassing,  obtained  useful  articles  for 
tliose  to  whom  they  have  been  a  great  boon.  Several 
Agricultural  Societies  have  paid  for  a  large  club  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  given  away  the  subscriptions  as  prizes  at  their 
exhibitions,  or  supplied  tiiem  to  members,  and  sold  the 
premium  articles  at  auction  for  the  benefit  of  Ihe  treasury. 
Scholars  at  school  have  joined  their  efforts  and  se¬ 
cured  a  Melodeon  for  their  room,  or  some  desired  article 
.as  a  gift  to  a  Teacher.  We  put  in  the  beautiful  Ladies’ 
Watches  this  year  more  especially  for  scholars,  tlioiigh 
any  one  can  take  them.  Many  gentlemen  have  secured 
premium  sewing  machines,  etc.,  as  presents  to  their 
companions  at  the  liolidays,  or  on  a  birthday.  Our 
letter  files  contain  a  multitude  of  instances  like  the  above. 
The  Watches,  Guns,  etc.,  offered  this  year,  will  afford  a 
capital  chance  to  obtain  valuable  articles  of  these  kinds. 

We  take  so  much  pains  to  procure  only  good 
articles  in  all  ca.'^es,  that  any  one  securing  anything  from 
our  premium  list,  saves  the  risk  usually  run  of  getting 
poor  or  indifferent  goods,  when  buying  of  tmknown  or 
irresponsible  parties.  Every  thuig  we  send  out  as  a 
premium  is  guaranteed  to  be  the  best  of  its  hind  and  prife. 

Our  premium.s  are  standard  articles,  and  endugli 
can  be  obtained  to  supply  ail  calls  for  premiums  for  six 
montlis.  Every  canvasser  can  take  abundant  time,  but 

As  fast  as  subscriptions  are  obtained,  send  tliem 
along,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the 
paper ;  and  when  all  the  names  that  can  be  obtained  are 
forwarded,  select  the  premium,  and  it  will  be  promptly 
furnished.  ’  To  save  mistakes  and  keeping  accounts,  send 
with  each  list  of  names,  the  exact  subscription  money 
(in  Post  Office  money  orders,  drafts  or  checks  on  N.  Y. 
City;  or,  if  these  can  not  be  had,  registered  money  letters.) 

Every  name  designed  fy  a  premium  list  must 
be  so  marked  when  sent  in. 

NOAV  is  the  best  time  to  begin  to  raise  a  club,  as  every 
new  subscriber  for  1867,  received  in  October,  gets  two 
months  of  this  yea.r free,  as  noted  elsewhere. 

Old  and  new  subscribers  count  in  premium  lists, 
but  a  part  should  be  new  names,  for  it  is  to  obtain 
such  that  the  premiums  are  in  part  offered.  Papers  to  Pre¬ 
mium  clubs  need  not  all  go  to  one  Post  Office.  Of  course 
the  extra  copy,  usually  offered  to  clubs  of  tan  or  twen¬ 
ty,  will  not  be  furnished  when  a  premium  is  called  for. 

Specimen  Numbers  of  the  Agriculturist,  Cards, 
and  Showbills,  as  may  be  needed,  will  be  supplied  to  Can¬ 
vassers.  These  should  be  used  carefully  and  economi¬ 
cally,  as  each  extra  copy  of  the  paper  with  postage  (2c.), 
which  must  be  pre-paid,  costs  about  12  cents. 


'Table  of  Premiums  and  'Ternis, 
For  Volume  26. 


Open  to  all— No  Competition.  S 

No.  Names  of  Premium.  Articles. 

Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds). 00 
‘A—Aloxcer  Seeds. for  a  Family  (100  A-fncte) .  $5  00 

Nursery  Stock  (Any  kinds  desired) . $20  00 

‘i—Iona  Grape  Vines  (Id  of  No.  1) . $18  00 

t)— Concord  Grape,  Pirws  (100 q/'A’b.  1)... $12  00 

G— Japan  Lilies  (12  Bulb.s) .  $6  00 

7— Sewing  Afnchine  (Wheeler  d;  Wilsonf  .$55  00 

S— Sewing  Machine  (Grover  dk  Baker) . $55  00 

O—Seiolng  Machine  (Singer's  Tailoring)  ..$80  00 

V3— Sewing  Machine  (Florence.) . $63  OO 

Vk— Sewing  Machine  ( Willcox  dc  Gibbs) . $55  00 

TA—Sewmg  Machine  (ITowe's) . $60  00 

IM—Washing^lachine  (Doty's) . $14  00 

1^— Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal) . $10  00 

kti—Tea  Set  (Hart's  best  Silver  Plated) . $50  00 

16—  Castors  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.) _ $30  00 

\7— Ice  01'  Water  Pitcher  (do.  do.) _ $18  00 

XS—One  Doe.en  Tea  Spoons  (do.  do.) _ $7  50 

XiX— One  Dozen  Table  Spoons  (do.  do.) _ $15  00 

'ZD— One  Dozen  Dining  Forks  (do.  do.) _ $15  00 

ZX— Piano  (Best  Steimeay  dk  Son's ’l-octave)%<i25  00 

Z'l— Melodeon  (Best 5-octave) . $112  00 

Z3— Melodeon  (Best  i-octave) . $67  00 

Z4^Ladies'  Gold  Watch  (Beautiful). . $i00  00 

ZH— Silver  Watch  (Valuable  Time  Keeper) .  .%Sl  50 

ZG— Double  Barrel  Gun  (Very  good) . $30  00 

Z7—^encer'sBreach-loadlngRUle(HuntinQ)%55  00 

28—  Tool  Chest  (First  Quality  of  Tools) _ $44  50 

29—  Casa  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $9  00 

30—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $15  00 

3X— Morton's  Best  No.dGold  Pen  (Silver  Case)$5  75 
HZ— Morton's  Best  A’b.  5  Gold  Pen(Silver  Case) $4  50 

33— Barometer  (Woodru.ff's  Mercurial) . $18  00 

34:— Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) _ $12  00 

30— Buckeye  Mowing  Machine,  No.  2 . $125  00 

30— Alien’s  Patent  Cylinder  Plow,  etc . $20  50 

37— The  Aquarius  or  Water  Thrower . $11  00 

3%— American  Cyclopedia  (Appleton's) . $80  00 

39—  Worcester's  Great  Dlustrated  Dictionary$X2  00 


40— Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 
4X—Ani/  Tico  Back  Volumes  do. 

42—  Any  Three  do.  do. 

43—  Any  Four  do.  do. 

44—  Any  Five  do.  do. 

45—  Any  Six  do.  do. 

4G— Any  Seven  do.  do. 

47— Any  Eight  do.  do. 

4>i— Any  Nine  do.  do. 


49-  Fols.  XVI  to  XXV 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


.50— Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 
51^.J)iy  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

TiZ—Amj  Three  do,  do.  do. 

5.3— Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

.54 — Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

GTj—Auy  Six  do.  do,  do, 

56—  Any  Seven  do.  do.  do. 

57—  Any  Eight  do.  do.  do, 

58—  Any  Nine»  do.  do.  do. 

59—  Vols,  XVI  to  XXV  do. 


Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at  at 
$1.50  $1. 


g  i  $3  50 
afo  $5  25 
2  I  ■s  Sf  00 
".■Hs  $8  75 
~gg$10  50 
|2'.§$12  25 
V.  §  $14  00 
$15  75 

_ $17  50' 

$2  501 
|5  0(1 
S  3  ^7  50; 
»  ^  $10  00 
$12  50 
$15  00 
$17  50 

c  s  $20  00 

5'd-Vols,  XVI to  XXV  do.  ^  $25  00 

60 — Genesee  Ear mer,  1853-1865,8  Tuts., Aonnd$14  00: 
GX—Downing'sImiuUcapeGardeni'g')  ^  $G  50; 
G'Z— Cummings  <t  Miller's  Architect.  "  $10  00 

■  $10  00' 

.$15  00 
$20  00 
$25  00, 
.$30  00' 
$3.')  00 
$40  00 
$45  00, 
$50  00 
$60  001 
$75  00: 
$100  00, 


:10  Iwrary  (Your  Choice) . . 
S15'  libi'ary  do. 

S20  Library  do. 

>Z5  library  do. 

30  library  do. 

i35  Library  do. 

40  Library  do. 

4.5  Library  do. 

150  Libi'ary  do. 

60  Library  do. 

75  Libi'ary  do. 

100  Library  do. 


P 


75 — A  C hoice  of  Good  Books  (See  Terms  below.) 


Every  article  offered  is  new  and  of  the  very  best 
manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  for  yacking  or  boxing 
any  of  the  articles  in  this  Premium  List.  The  forty- 
three.  Premiums,  Nos.  1,  2,  8,  and  from  29  to  32j 
and  from  40  to  7  5  inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered 
FREE  of  all  charges,  by  mail  or  express,  to  the  Post- 
Office  or  express  office  nearest  recipient,  to  any  place  in 
the  United  States  or  Territories,  excepting  those  reached 
only  hy  the  Overland  Mail. — The  other  articles  cost  the 
recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the  manufactory 
of  each,  by  any  conveyance  that  may  he  specified, 

BeseriptSon  of  tbe  Premiums. 

iNo.  1 — CJsirtleia  ^3ee«ls.— A  valuable  selec¬ 
tion  of  40  varietie.s  of  the  best  seeds  for  a  family  garden , 
each  parcel  large  enough  for  a  garden  of  ordinary  size. 
The  seeds  are  all  fre.sh  ami  good,  of  this  year’s  growth. 
This  premium  and  the  next  are  put  up  for  us  by  Messrs. 
J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15  Jolin-st.,  N.  Y.,  whose  seed 
establisliment  is  well  known  as  one  of  ihe  oidest  and  best 
in  tlie  country.  (We  prefer  procuring  seeds  of  this  good 
house  because  tlie  nearest  and  most  convenient  to  our 
office— otherwise  we  would  gladly  select  also  from  such 
good  bouses  as  B.  K.  Bliss,  James  Vick,  Henderson  & 
Fleming,  and  other  reliable  parties  whose  advertisements 
we  admit  from  time  to  time.)— Tliis  premium  will  be 
of  great  value  and  convenience  to  many,  especially  to 
those  distant  from  good  seed  stores,  as  we  shall  send  the 
seeds  post-paid  to  each  one,  the  postage,  law  allowing  us 
to  send  seed  packages  of  4  lbs.  each,  at  a  cost  of  32 
cents,! o  any  pari  of  the  II  nited  States  (ig^except  to  those 
points  reached  only  by  the  “  Overland  Mail.”)— In  many 
cases  the  recipient  will  have  enough  in  each  package  for 
his  own  use,  and  a  considerable  quantity  to  spare  to 
friends  and  neighbors,  or  to  members  of  the  club. 

No.  3 — Flower  See«ls. — Like  No.  1,  tJiis  is 

a  valuable  as  well  as  beautiful  premium,  wanted  by  thous¬ 
ands  of  persons.  It  consists  of  100  aifferent  kinds  of 
flower  seeds,  all  in  .separate  papers,  and  includes  not 
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only  the  finer  common  varieties,  but  many  of  the  newer 
nnci  rarer  kinds  that  are  costly  when  boujjht  by  tiie  single 
paper.  Each  parcel  contains  the  usual  amount  sold  by 
seed  dealers.  The  parcels  are  all  packed  together  and 
delivered  free,  the  same  as  No.  1.  This  premium  will 
give  quite  an  assortment  to  each  of  the  members  of  a 
club  if  the  canvasser  of  the  club  chooses  to  distribute  part. 

M©.  3 — :^sarsery  St^cic— etc. 
— This  premium  can  be  selected  in  any  thing  desired, 
from  the  Catalogues  of  Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing,  N.  Y., 
at  the  East,  or  of  F.  K.  Phaenix,  Bloomington,  Ill.,  at  the 
West.  Both  are  well-known,  very  reliable  parties,  hav¬ 
ing  extensive  Nurseries,  Green-Houses,  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Plants,  Grape  Vine.s,  Shrubs,  etc.,  etc.  Send 
a  stamp  direct  to  either  of  them,  for  their  regular  cata¬ 
logues,  stating  th;it  it  i.s  to  look  into  the  value  of  this 
premium,  and  tiiey  will  be  furnished  free.  Any  one 
choosing  this  premium,  can  select  to  the  amount  of  $20, 
or  a  larger  amount  proportioned  to  the  names  sent  us, 
and  we  will  send  an  Order  for  the  amount  on  either 
party  named  above.  Nona  but  the  best  article.?  will  be 
furnislied,  and  whatever  is  ordered  will  be  well  packed 
witiiout  expense  and  forwarded  as  freight,  or  by  express, 
or  otherwise,  as  directed  by  the  recipient.  This  premi¬ 
um  will  be  sent  this  fall,  or  in  spring,  as  desired. 

4— I©aia  ttrape  Viaies  (13>. — This 
valuable  new  variety  has  been  often  referred  to  in  our 
reading  columns,  and  is  becoming  so  well  known  that  we 
need  not  describe  it  here.  None  but  No.  1  Vines  will  be 
sent.  They  will  be  forwarded  by  express  either  this  fall 
or  next  spring,  or  by  mall  to  distant  points,  if  so  desired, 
and  postage  is  furnished. 

No.  S— CoMcord  ®  8’ape  Vifiaes  (1®®,)— 
"The  Orapefor  the  Million.'” — This  excellent,  hardy,  early, 
prolific  grape,  is  popular  almost  everywhere,  and  though 
not  so  high  flavored  as  the  Iona  and  Delaware,  its  ea.sy 
culture,  vigorous  growth,  earliness,  and  productivness, 
make  it  oneof  the  be.st  for  general  cultivation,  especially 
where  it  will  receive  little  attention.  It  now  so  abund¬ 
ant  that  we  can  offer  a  large  number  of  No.  1  Vines. 
They  will  be  sent  by  express  well  packed,  in  fall  or 
spring,  as  noted  above  for  the  Iona  Vines.  This  is  a  good 
Pieininm  for  a  club.  The  canvasser  can  oiTer  one  to 
each  subscriber,  and  still  have  35  or  81  left  for  liirnself. 

N®.  & — .Japiiit  Ijily  Bsalljs. — Araost  beau¬ 
tiful  flower,  one  of  tlie  few  flowering  bulbs  that  do  W'ell 
even  when  planted  early  in  spring.  Most  kinds  of  bulbs 
require  to  be  planted  early  in  anfumn.  One  can  easily 
multiply  his  stock  after  getting  a  few  lo  start  with.  The 
full  directions  for  culture  are  given  in  tlie  Agriculturist. 
Wc  send  them  post-paid  by  mail  to  any  place  in  the 
United  States  and  Territories  (except  via  Overland 
mail).  They  go  as  safely  .a.s  potatoes.  They  are  fur¬ 
nished  to  us  for  tliis  premium,  by  Francis  Brill,  E.-q.,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  one  of  the  largest  cultivators  of  them. 

Nos.  8,  ®,  lO,  11,  IS— Sewitsg' 
MilcUiBies.— We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  offer  thi.s  y.sar 
a  choice  oi  the  leading  kinds  of  gooil  Sewing  Machines. 
(See  list  in  the  Table  above.)  They  are  all  too  well- 
known  to  require  long  specific  descriptions.  We  can 
recommend  any  one  and  every  one  of  tliern  as  of  grettt 

value  to  every  ftitnily  not  owning  a  machine  already. - 

Each  of  these  six  different  m.ichines  inis  some  peculiari¬ 
ties  superior  to  tlie  others.  We  liave  useil  them  all  at 
liome  during  the  last  half  dozen  years,  except  tlie  Tailor¬ 
ing  iMacliine,  and  that  we  have  watclied  carefully  in  the 
liand.s  of  tallor.s.  One  lias  been  tried  several  months,  and 
then  another,  and  so  round  ;  and  they  are  all  so  valuable 
tliat  we  prefer  to  recommend  all.  instead  of  in  the  sllglitest 
degree  hindering  the  speedy  introduction  of  this  important 
household  implement  by  even  a  comparative  word  of 
discredit  to  any  one  of  tliem,  We  would  not  [lart  witli 
the  last  oneof  tliese.  wliicliever  it  might  be,  and  be  vvith- 
out  any  Sewing  Maclilne  for  $.500  !  Here  are  the  reasons  : 
The  $500  at  7  per  cent,  intere.st,  would  yield,  less  taxe.s, 
about  $32.  Most  families  require  at  the  lowest,  four 
months  of  steaily  liand-sewing  a  year,  costing,  if  all  liired, 
not  less  than  $24  a  month,  board  included,  or  $93  a  year. 
With  a  Sewing  Machine  a  woman  can  certainly  sew  as 
much  In  one  moiitli  as  in  four  months  by  hand.  Here  is 
a  clear  saving  of  $72,  or  of  $60  if  yon  call  tlie  seamstress’ 
work  only  $20  a  montli.  including  board — leaving  a  net 
annual  saving  of  $30  to  $40  above  tlie  interest,  while 
any  good  machine  will  wear  a  dozen  years.  Then 
a  speechless  and  earless  machine  at  work  one  month,  is 
preferable  to  a  live  macliine  for  four  montlis.  But  far 
above  this,  and  all  questions  of  money  saving,  is  that  of 
health.  The  everlasting  “Stitch,  stitcli,  stitch,”  with 
form  bended  over  the  work,  and  the  loss  of  sleep,  have 
brought  tens  of  Ihousands  to  early  graves,  broken  down 


millions  more  at  an  early  age,  and  entailed  an  enfeebled 
constitution  upon  many  millions  of  infants.  We  say  to 
every  man,  get  yonr  wife  a  Sewing  Machine,  even  if  you 
have  to  sell  a  favorite  horse,  or  an  acre  or  two  of  land. 
A  Sewing  Machine  costing  $55  to  $65,  involves  an  inter¬ 
est  of  only  $3  or  $4  a  year  ;  it  will,  in  the  long  run,  save 
you  five,,  if  not  a  hundred  fold,  in  Doctor’s  bills  alone. 
Get  the  Sewing  Machine  any  way.  If  you  can  get  one 
through  our  premium  list,  well  and  good ;  it  will  help 
you,  will  enlarge  our  circulation,  and  benefit  those  you 

induce  lo  read  and  think  more  ;  but  get  the  machine. - 

In  previous  years,  a  great  number  of  premium  machines 
have  been  secured  for  widow  ladies,  indigent  tailors,  and 
others,  by  the  united  elforts  of  a  few  persons  in  raising 
a  club  of  subscribers.  Several  Post-masters  have  each 
obtained  a  machine  for  such  an  object.  Many  a  wife 
has  received  from  her  companion  a  holiday  or  birth¬ 
day  present  of  a  premium  machine  obtained  from  our 
office.  Every  macldne  given  is  boxed  and  delivered  free 
to  any  railroad  station,  or  express  office,  or  other  place 
in  this  city,  and  costs  tlie  recipient  only  the  freight  after 
leaving  the  city.  They  go  safely  as  railroad  freight. 
Full  printed  instructions  go  with  each  machine.  Each 
of  the  machines  is  supplied  with  a  Hemmer.  Furtlicr 
particulars  may  be  obtained  by  sending  for  circulars  to  ; 

Wheeler  &  Wilson  Mfg  Co.,  654  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 
Grover  &  Baker  Mf’g  Co.,  493  Broadway.  N.  Y.  City. 
Florence  Sewing  Macliine  Co.,  .505  Broadway,  N.  Y.  CJity. 
Sinser  Manufacturing  Co.,  458  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 
Willcox  &  Gibbs  M’fg  Co.,  608  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 
Howe  Machine  Company,  699  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

The  number  of  names  required  to  obtain  any  one  of 
the.se  Machines,  is  given  in  our  Table  above. 

13— -Wasliimg  Macliiiies. — Far  a 
long  time  we  have  annually  tried  half  a  dozen  or  more 
new  Washing  Machines.  Some  of  them  have  promised 
well  at  first,  but  no  one  ha.<?  oontiuiied  in  so  much  favor 
as  the  “  Doty’s  Paragon,”  which  we  have  now'  used  near¬ 
ly  three  years.  It  is  the  only  one  the  “  help  ”  will  use 
without  being  required  to  do  so.  Some  new  improve¬ 
ments  liave  been  added  witliin  the  present  year.  It  is 
neat  and  eomiiact,  and  convenient.  Full  Descriptive  cir¬ 
culars  can  be  had  of  R.  C.  Browning,  32  Coiirtlandt-st., 
New  York,  or  of  the  Metropolitan  W.asliing  Machine  Co., 
Mlddlefield,  Conn.  The  machine  packs  in  small  com¬ 
pass.  and  nan  be  sent  cheaply  as  freight  or  by  express, 
as  desired,  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

No.  14— Clotlies=.Wrfsig-iisg  Macliine, 
— A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clothes- 
saving  implement,  that  should  be  in  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand,  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibres  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma¬ 
chine,  the  garments  are  pas.sed  between  two  elastic  roll¬ 
ers  wliich  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  wringing, 
and  with  no  wrenching  of  the  fibres.  It  is  done  as  fast  as 
the  left  liand  can  pickup  the  garments,  wliile  the  right 
liand  turns  the  crank.  It  is  so  easily  done  that  a  child  of  10 
or  12  years  can  quickly  wring  out  a  tub-full  of  clothe.?, 
dropping  them  from  the  macliine  set  upon  the  side  of 
the  wash-tub  directly  into  a  clothes  basket,  ready  to  liang 
out.  We  offer  tlie  family  size,  “Universal  Wringer,” 
provided  witli  Cogs  which  make  the  rollers  lurn  together, 
and  which  we  consider  essential  lo  prevent  injury  to  the 
fabrics,  loosening  of  the  rubber,  etc.  We  used  a  single 
one  of  these  Wringers,  one  of  the  first  make,  several 
years  without  any  repairs,  and  with  tlie  greatest  satisfac¬ 
tion.— It  weiglis  only  15  lbs.,  and  can  be  readily  carried 
by  iiand,  or  sent  by  express,  or  freight,  to  .any  part  of 
the  country,  ready  to  be  set  upon  any  form  of  tub,  and 
used  at  once.  We  have  given  over  a  thousand  of  these  as 
premiums,  with  almost  universal  satisfaction.  At  least 
a  thousand  families  may  get  one  this  year  as  a  premium. 

No.  lii— A  TBea  Set.— This  premium  gave 
the  greate.st  satisfaction  la.st  year.  One  person  was  so 
pleased  with  It  lliat  he  raiseil  a  second  club  and  obtained 
a  second  Set  to  present  to  a  friend.  There  are  six  pieces, 
viz. ;  A  Coffee  Pot  two  Tea  Pots  (one  for  Tea  and  one 
for  Hot  Water),  a  Creamer,  Sugar  and  Slop  Bowls — 
all  of  beautiful,  uniform  pattern,  and  new  style,  with 
raised  and  embossed  figure  work.  Tliev  are  to  all 
appearance  equal  to  the  be.st  solid  silver,  and  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  as  valuable,  though  costing  not  one-fifth 
as  much,  at  the  present  pi  ice  of  coin.  Tliey  are  not  the 
common  silver-icnsAeci  articles,  but  tlie  lieaviest  plate, 
known  as  “Sheffield  Plate,”  the  foundation  being  white 
metal,  so  as  not  to  show,  even  when  the  heavy  silver¬ 
coating  may  chance  to  be  worn  off  in  any  spot  by  long 

liard  usage. - These  Sets  are  made  by  Lucius  Hart  & 

Sons,  of  Nos.  4  and  6  Burling  Slip,  N.  V.  City.  Mr. 
Hart,  “  tiie  veter.an  Sunday-School  man,”  has  been  in 
the  same  place  and  business  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  We  have  known  him  and  Ids  work  for  many 
years,  and  take  pleasure  in  commending  and  guarantee¬ 


ing  its  value  to  be  as  represented.  '  Tlie  amount 
of  silver  on  plated-ware  depends  wholly  upon  the  will 
and  integrity  of  the  manufacturer.  We  could  give  near¬ 
ly  as  good  looking  plated-ware  for  less  than  lialf  the 
money,  but  it  would  not  be  worth  a  tenth  part  as  much. 
The  Sets  given  as  premiums  will  be  boxed  without 
charge,  and  sent  to  any  place  by  expre.ss  or  otherwise  as 
desired.  (See  remarks  under  No.  20  below.) 

Mo,  16 — Castor,  amtl  It'nait  ©i*  Calce 
ISasItet,  CoinMned. — This  is  a  new  pattern,  botli 
novel  and  beautiful.  It  can  be  used  as  a  large  showy 
Castor,  with  six  cut  glass  bottles,  or  be  instantly  chang¬ 
ed  into  a  complete  Castor,  with  Call  Bell,  and  a  separate 
Cake  or  Fruit  Basket,  with  a  colored  glass  dish  inside. 
Every  one  receiving  it  will  be  delighted.  It  is  from  the 
same  maker  as  No.  15,  and  of  the  same  metal,  plating,  etc., 
and  will  be  sent  in  the  same  way.  Many  clieaper  a.nd  less 
beautiful  Castors  could  be  obtained,  but  desiring  only  the 

best  things  in  our  premium  list  we  selected  tills. - We 

introduce  this  and  Nos.  17,  18,  and  19,  at  the  earnest  re¬ 
quest  of  many  of  our  premium  canvassers  last  year. 

Mo.  17 — See  ©1*  Water  — A 

large  and  ornamental  article,  just  such  as  we  recently 
selected  for  a  wedding,  gift  to  a  near  friend,  and  then  a 
duplicate  for  our  own  use.  It  is  of  tlie  same  metal, 
plating,  etc.,  and  by  the  same  maker  as  No.  15.  For  35 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  add  a  round  Salver  of 
pattern  to  correspond  (value  $6)  •  or,  for  47  subscribers, 
a  large  16-inch  oval  SalVer(value  $14),  large  enough  for 
two  goblets  with  the  Pitcher.  And  for  53  subscribers, 
the  Pitcher,  large  Salver,  and  a  pair  of  beanlifnl  Gob¬ 
lets,  silver-plated  withgiit,  and  gilded  within  (value  $38). 
This  complete  Set  is  exceedingly  desirable,  though 
the  Pitcher  alone,  or  that  and  the  smaller  Tray  or  Salver, 
will  answer  a  good  purpose  both  for  use  and  ornament. 

Mo.  18— Osi©  SJozeia  Tea,gp©©iis.— 
These  are  of  fine  pattern,  “figured  tips,”  and  of  the 
same  metal,  .plating,  etc.,  and  from  the  same  maker  as 
No.  15.  They  are  Un' cheaper  than  any  tiling  we  have 
found  at  half  the  price. 

Mo.  1®— Oil©  ©o^en  Ta,t>le  ©jsoosis. 

Mo.  S© — ©Hie  ©oaesi  Tal»le  Forlcs. — 
The  same  description  and  remarks  appply  to  these  as  to 
No.  18.  We  select  as  pi'emiums  only  such  articles  as  we 
can  warrant  every  way  in  quality  and  price.  As  we  ex¬ 
plained  in  Volume  X.XV,  page  147,  a  silver  dollar  can, 
by  the  galvanic  process  be  .spread  over  many  yards  of 
surface  so  as  to  deceive  the  eye  completely.  Plated 
ware  is  valuable  when  we  can  trust  to  tlie  honesty 
of  the  manufacturer  to  put  on  a  coat  of  silver  of  given 
weigtit  and  tliickness,  and  to  do  it  on  a  good  while  metal. 
As  all  the  work  is  the  same,  the  thicker  the  coat,  the 
clieaper  the  article  in  the  end,  provided  we  get  the  silver- 
plating  we  pay  for,  and  tills  Is  the  chief  merit  we  claim 
for  these  premium  articles,  though  a  good  deal  is  to  be 
allowed  for  their  beauty  of  form  and  workmanship. 

Mo.  SI— Steiiiway  ©iasio  s  Seven-Oc¬ 
tave,  Rosewood  Case  ;  Large  Front,  Round  Cor¬ 
ners,  Carved  Legs  and  Lyre  ;  Over-strung  Base, 
WITH  Patent  .Agraffe  Treble,  and  Containing  all 
Modern  Improvements. — Regular  and  only  price  8626. 
The  finest  premium  ever  offered  !  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  it  comes  from  the  world-renowned  establisliment  of 
Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons,  Nos.  71  and  73  East  14th-st., 
N.  Y.  City,  and  is  of  their  best  make  at  this  price.  We 
have  one  of  these  instruments  for  our  own  use,  and  desire 
no  better.  And  this  premium  is  within  the  reach  of  a  great 
number  of  persons.  We  expect  to  give  six  at  least,  from 
correspondence  vvith  previous  premium  canvassers,  and 
will  give  fifty  if  called  for.  Only  520  subscribers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  get  one  1  This  is  only  10  a  day  for  two  months — 
or  5  a  day  for  four  montlis,  while  it  will  pay  many  persons 
for  a  year’s  steady  canvassing.  Why  !  a  person  could  go 
to  work  and  get  this  premium  and  sell  it,  and  thus  make 
liigli  wages.  Twenty  young  ladies  at  school,  by  gather¬ 
ing  26  subscribers  each  among  their  friends,  can  secure 
this  premium  as  a  present  for  a  Teacher,  or  for  a  Scliool 
or  Society  room.  There  are  not  a  few  young  ladle.s 
wishing  a  fir.st-class  piano,  wlio  might  well  make  it  tlie 
year’s  business  to  raise  a  club  and  secure  this  premium. 
Tlie  personal  effort  would  teach  them  business  habits— to 
take  care  of  themselves.  There  are  more  than  520 
families  in  many  single  towns  who  would  be  benefited 
by  the  Agriculturist,  and  ought  to  take  it,  and  would  if 
brought  to  their  notice.  We  aim  at  having  this  done, 
in  offering  such  premiums.  Tlie  premium  club,  however, 
is  not  confined  to  any  one  town,  or  P.  O  —Railroad  Con¬ 
ductors  on  local  trains,  can  (as  some  liave  done)  collect 
largo  lists  of  subscribers  along  their  routes,  and  secure 

this  premium  and  others. - Send  lo  Messrs.  Stelnwny 

4.  Sops  for  a  free  circular,  describing  this  premium. 
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IVos.  S3— SSeiodeoMS.— These  are  ex- 

Kiellent  aad  desirable  instruments,  for  the  Home  Circle, 
for  small  Churches,  for  Sunday  Schools,  for  Day  Schools, 
Academies,  etc.  Music  is  not  only  pleasing  to  the  ear, 
but  it  exercises  a  healthful  moral  influence.  Far  better 
to  give  the  children  a  Melodeon,  and  cultivate  their  finer 
feelings,  than  to  leave  them  each  an  acre  or  two  more  of 
land.  Instrumental  and  Vocal  music  in  a  school  has  a 
direct  beneficial  influence  upon  the  pupils.  We  have 
seen  the  whole  tone  and  character  of  the  pupils  of  a 

school  improved  by  the  introduction  of  a  Jlelodeon. - 

Set  the  pupils  to  work  and  they  will  raise  a  club  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  obtain  this  premium  easier  than  they  can 
;gct  money  subscribed  for  it.  We  offer  Qeo.  A.  Prince 
■&,  Co’s.  Melodeons.  for  we  know  them  to  be  good.  A 
large  one  in  our  own  Sunday  School  room  has  been  in 
use  for  seven  years,  without  a  dollar’s  expense  for  tuning 
'or  repairs  of  any  kind,  and  is  to-day  just  as  good  as  w  hen 
■first  purchased,  though  used  from  time  to  time  by  a  large 
number  of  persons. — Last  year  an  unusual  number  of 
clergymen  Obtained  this  premium  for  themselves  or 
their  Churches,  or  Sunday  School  rooms.  The  premium 
•clubs  of  subscribers  were  quickly  raised  among  the 

'jnembersof  their  parishes. - But  many  other.s  can  get 

this  premium  for  their  own  homeu.se.  We  have  given 
inariy  of  these  instruments  as  premiums  in  tlie  past  few 
years,  ami  we  believe  they  have  invariably  been  highly 
esteemed.  Send  a  postage  stamp  to  Geo.  A.  Prince  & 
Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  and  get  their  illustrated  descriptive 
circular,  giving  full  particulars  of  forms,  sizes,  and  prices. 
The  premium  Melodeons  will  be  shipped  direct  from  the 
manufaclory  at  Buffalo,  ready  boxed  for  safe  transporta¬ 
tion  by  Railroad,  Steamboat,  or  by  Express,  as  may  be 
ordered.  Tliey  go  just  as  safely  by  freight,  as  by  ex¬ 
press,  and  much  cheaper,  though  not  so  quickly. 

r^’o.  SJ; — CSold.  — At 

the  request  of  last  years’  canvassers,  we  add  this  and  No. 

25. - The  Lady’s  Watch  offered  is  one  of  the  prettiest 

watches  we  have  seen.  It  is  in  a  “hunting”  or  closed 
case,  beautifully  engraved  and  inlaid  with  enamel,  and  is 
warranted  a  good  time  keeper  by  Messrs.  Benedict  Bros. 
(See  No.  25,  below.)  This  is  a  beautiful  and  appropriate 
present  to  a  Teacher  from  the  members  of  a  School,  who 
can  easily  divide  among  themselves  the  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers  to  be  raised.  It  is  also  a  very  neat  and  beauti¬ 
ful  gift  for  a  companion.  Not  a  few  gentlemen  ean  get 
this  in  time  for  a  Holiday  Present. 

S5— A  Ctrood  Watch.  —  For  years 
past  we  have  been  urged  to  offer  a  good,  reliable  Watch, 
as  a  premium,  andean  now  do  so.  We  have  arranged  with 
Messrs.  Benedict  Brothers,  of  171  Broadway,  to  supply 
US  with  two  kinds  at  actual  cost  in  gold — such  watches 
as  they  will  put  in  first-rate  order  and  loarrant.  These 
Gentlemen  we  know  to  be  every  way  upright  and  relia- 
■ble  men,  governed  in  their  dealings  by  Christian  princi- 
■plos.and  with  their  guarantee  w  e  unhesitatingly  offer  these 
premium  articles  with  confidence.  (As  is  generally  known, 
Messrs.  Benedict  Brothers  are  entrusted  with  the  keeping 
of  the  N.  Y.  City  time,  and  they  furnish  time  to  a  large 
number  of  Railroads  and  Steamers.)  Every  watch  we 
send  as  a  premium  will  be  first  thoroughly  tested  and  put 
in  running  order  by  them,  and  warranted  for  one  year.— 
No.  25  is  in  a  plain  hunting  case  of  Coin  Silver,  and  run¬ 
ning  work  of  e.xcellent  manufacture.  This  premium 
will  give  very  many  a  chance  to  obtain  a  really  valuable, 
reliable  tune  piece,  and  at  the  cost  of  only  a  little  effort. 

t56— ©otaMe  Blarrel  6aan  :  or 
VowLiNG  Piece. — Many  subscribers  have  asked  for  such 
a  premium,  and  we  ean  now  gratify  them.— The  guns 
’offered  are  the  genuine  London  “  Twist”  barrel.  Patent 
Breech,  Bar  Luck,  ebony  ramrod,  and  every  way  a  de¬ 
sirable  piece  for  practical  uso.  As  a  special  favor  they  are 
furnished  to  us  for  this  premium,  by  Messrs.  Cooper  & 
Pond,  of  177  Broadway,  known  the  world  over  as  one  of 
the  most  reliable  and  best  houses  in  their  line  of  business, 
and  t’ncy  highly  recommend  tills  particular  gun,  and  guar¬ 
antee  it  in  every  respect.  It  is  from  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  and  most  favorably  known  English  manufacturers, 
and  of  a  kind  which  Mr.  Cooper  a.ssures  us  he  has  had 
so  long,  and  found  so  good,  that  it  is  just  the  gun  he  should 
'take  if  he  were  going  out  for  a  day’s  shooting.  The  price 
fis  not  put  on  in  fancy  carving,  and  useless  plating  for 
show,  but  in  the  gun  itself.  We  could  get  almost  as  goorl 
'looking  guns  for  half  the  sum,  but  we  follow  one  gener¬ 
al  rule  in  this  premium  list,  to  offer  only  real,  substan¬ 
tial,  reliable  articles,  those  cheap  at  the  price  named  in 
,<mr  table.  This  premium  includes  the  Gun,  Powder 
Flask.  Shot  pouch,  and  Wad  Cutter. 

^'o.  27 — BlepeatiM^  SSifle. — 
If  after  chasing  a  Deer  or  Wolf  all  day,  one  gets  a 
■’’.crack”  at  him  and  fails,  it  is  a  cpnsoJa.tisn  to  be  able 


to  try  half  a  dozen  more  in  as  many  seconds.  If  one 
meets  a  Bear  face  to  face,  he  will  send  the  first  bullet 
with  more  precision,  if  he  knows  there  are  six  more 
protests  ready  ag.'iinst  an  affectionate  embrace.  If 
within  shooting  distance  of  a  herd  of  Buffaloes,  seven 
chances  at  the  fellows  before  they  can  scamper  out 
of  one’s  reach,  while  he  is  measuring  out  powder,  would 
be  quite  agreeable;  and  so  of  any  game  to  be  brought 
down  with  a  rifle  only,  seven  shots  in  place  of,  and 
in  the  usual  time  of,  one,  is  something  desirable.  .\nd 
we  may  add,  that  a  thief  would  be  likely  to  give  a 
wide  berth  to  a  house  where  he  might  be  followed  by  half 
a  dozen  or  more  dangerous  leaden  policemen  before  he 

could  have  time  to  scale  a  rear  fence. - Well,  Premium 

27,  is  one  of  Spencer’s  Repeating,  Sporting  or  Hunting 
Rifles.  It  carries  7  charges  inside  of  the  stock,  which 
are  succes.'ively  thrown  into  the  barrel  and  fired,  simply 
by  pressing  out  the  trigger  guard,  pulling  it  back,  cock¬ 
ing  and  pulling  the  trigger  itself.  One  can  do  ail  this, 
lying  behind  a  log  without  rising  to  scare  his  game. 
The  seven  sitols  can  be  readily  fired  in  less  than  half 
a  minute,  and  then  you  have  only  to  slip  seven  more 
ready  made  charges  into  the  stock— in  half  the  lime  you 
can  load  a  common  rifle  once  at  the  muzzle— to  be  ready 
to  fire  seven  times  more,  and  so  on.— An  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting  statement  of  what  this  rifle  has  done  during  the 
war,  and  of  what  it  is,  and  is  capable  of,  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  Warren  Fisher,  jr..  Treasurer  of  Spencer 
Repealing  Rifle  Company,  Treinonl-street,  Boston,  Mass. 
—We  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  great  range,  power, 
accuracy,  and  durability  of  this  Rifle,  and  we  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  offering  it  as  a  premium  for  only  70  subscribers. 
Our  premium  includes  the  $45  Rifle,  and  $10  more  for 
the  Globe  and  Peep  sights,  including  100  rounds  of  pre¬ 
pared  ammunition,  boxing  and  shipping.  These  are  the 
Company’s  cash  prices.  The  addition  of  the  Globe  and 
Peep  sight  adapts  the  gun  for  the  longest  ranges,  for 
sharp-shooting,  etc.  Each  charge  contains  powder, 
conical  ball,  and  fulminate,  all  in  a  copper  case,  and  is 
water-proof  No  ramrod,  no  cap,  and  little  or  no  cleaning 

of  the  gun  barrel  is  required. - The  regular  size  is: 

bore  or  calibre,  44-100  of  an  inch;  length  of  barrel, ‘26 
inches.  Any  one  preferring  a  length  of  28  or  30  inches, 
can  have  it  for  $1  or  $2  extra. 


:^'o.  DUcst  of  <jrood  'fools.— Good 
[’ools,  always  at  hand,  will  save  a  great  deal  of  lime  in 
unning  after  repairs,  and  save  buying  of  many  articles 
asily  made  at  home.  Most  boys,  having  a  chest  of  tools, 
vill  stay  out  of  bad  company,  and  in  the  use  of  the  tools 
via  acquire  skill,  ingenuity,  and  self-reliance.  (For  e.x- 
unple,  our  plants  have  been  gu-arded  from  insects  this 
•ear  by  fifty  families  of  Wrens  which  took  up  their 
ibode  in  as  many  bird  houses,  all  constructed  by  .i  boy 
>f  ten  years,  in  his  out  of  school  hours,  and  these  are  but 
1  small  part  of  his  work  in  this  line.  He  has  just  the 
:hest  of  tools  which  we  have  selected  for  this  premium.) 
VVe  wish  every  boy  in  the  land  could  be  supplied  with 
such  a  chest,  or  even  one  with  half  the  tools  in  it.  If  a 
:o)' has  no  “mechanical  genius,”  there  is  all  the  more 
■eason  why  his  skill  in  this  line  should  be  cultivated  by 
;very  possible  means.  We  think  any  boy  will  be  far 
nore  likely  to  succeed  in  after  life,  if  he  acquires  inge- 
luity  and  tact ;  and  these  are  partly  cultivated  by  the 

,ise  of  tools  in  constructing  various  articles. - Wd  once 

tried  to  furnish  cheaper  premium  sets  of  tools,  but  gave 
it  up  in  disgust  after  using  one  of  them  awhile,  and 
hearing  complaints  from  others  of  the  infeiioi  quality, 
because  they  were  cheap.  For  the  present  year,  we 
Irave,  through  the  special  favor  and  assistance  of  Messrs. 
Patterson  Brothers,  of  27  Park  Row,  arranged  for  a 
few  chests  of  the  very  first  quality  of  tools  of  the  kinds 
and  prices  named  below.  The  same  kinds  of  tools  could 
be  purchased  for  about  half  the  money,  but  these  ate  .til 
k  No.  1,  and  can  not  be  procured  at  any  less  price. 
They  are  for  prtictical  use,  and  worth  a  dozen  common 
articles.  For  this  we  have  the  word  and  guarantee  of 
Messrs.  Patterson,  which  is  amply  sufficient  for  us.  and 
for  all  who  know  them.  They  make  up  assortments  of 
these,  or  any  part  of  them  that  may  be  ordered  of  them, 
at  the  prices  affixed,  and  any  one  can  purchase  of  them 
what  they  desire.  We  make  uj)  only  a  single  premium, 
which  contains  a  full  assortment  for  all  common  pur¬ 
poses.  The  tools  are  of  regular  size,  and  but  few  addi¬ 
tions  would  be  required  for  a  journeyman  Carpenter. 
We  add  a  Soldering  Iron,  which  is  exceedingly  useful 
about  the  house.  With  a  little  practice,  any  one  can 
stop  leaks  in  tinware,  and  do  sundry  otker  jobs  of  tink- 
ering,  that  will  soon  save  quite  a  large  outlay,  besiues 
the  loss  of  the  use  of  a  thing  until  it  can  be  carried  to  a 
tinner,  and  waited  for,  or  sent  after  a  second  time.  The 
assortment  of  our  premium  is  as  follows  :  Plain  che.st, 
31X163^X16  inches,  with  sliding  compartment  box,  $i  ; 
Jack  Plane-,  $1.60  ;  Smooth  Plane.  $1.4.5  ;  Jointer  Plane, 
$2.25-  Hand  Saw,  2'2  inches.  $1.75;  Compa's  bavv, 
io  Inch.  70e. :  Compasses.  6  inch,  eoc^ : 

Hammer  (adz  eye),  $1,50;  HamnpQnds  Hatchet,  85c., 
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Drawing  Knife,  $1.25  ;  Try  Square,  6  inch,  Stc.  ; 
Bevel,  8  Inch,  70c. ;  Chalk  Line  and  Spool.  45c.; 
Mallet,  25c.:  Pair  of  Pliers  (pinchers),  35e.  ;  Sliding 
Tongs  (pinchers.)  55c.  ;  Calipers.  334  inch,  35c.  ;  Brace, 
65c.;  Augur  Bills  for  Brace,  If  inch, 28c. ;  inch.  46c.: 

inch,  72c. ;  Center  Bills,  14  inch,  21c. ;  %  inch,  23_c.  ; 
1  inch,  25c. ;  l,lf  inch,  3;c.  ;  \'A  inch,  ■lOc. ;  Six  Gim¬ 
let  Bills,  assorted  sizes,  OOc.  ;  Three  Gimlets  in  Handles, 
assorted  sizes.  36c.  ;  Screw-drive  Bitt,  25c. ;  Flat  Coun¬ 
tersink  Bitt,  25c.  ;  Rose  do.  do.,  25c. ;  Snail  do.  do., 
25c.  :  Octagon  Reamer,  30c. ;  'Paper  Bill,  50c.  :  ,3-inch 
Screw-driver  in  Handle,  30c.  ;  6  inch  do.  do.,  40c.;  A 
inch  Handled  Gouge,  50c.  ;  %  inch  do.  do..  OOc.  Jf 
inch  Handled  Shisel,  35c. ;  M  inch  do.  do.,  40c.  ;  1  inch 
do.  do.,  60c. ;  IJf  inch  do.  do.,  80c.  ;  K  inch  heavy 
Framing  Chi.sel,  $1.10  ;  1  inch  do.  do.,  $1.25  ;  1  inch 

do.  do.,  $!..50;  Sf  inch  Augur,  6nc.  :  1  inch  do.  do.. 
70c.;  2  inch  do.  do.,  $1.30  ;  full  set  of  Bradawls,  $l  35  ; 
Common  2  foot  .Measuring  Rule,  30c.  ;  File,  3-cnrnered, 
20c.;  do.  do.,  2oc.  ;  Flat  File,  30c.  ;  IVood  Rasp,  60c.,- 
Soldering  iron  (copper),  .$1.15;  Solder.  Nails,  etc.,  $i. 

Total  $-44.50. - ^The  Chest  will  be  locked  and  sent 

by  freight  or  otherwise,  and  the  key  sent  by  mail. 


Aos.’  SW — Mss,ft3aesBi5S.4ical 

meists,  for  SSraugiitiisg,  ©rawasisr,  etc.— 
Very  eonvenient  not  only  for  Architects  ainl  Mechanics, 
but  for  farmers  and  others,  and  for  Boys  :ind  Girl.s.  These 
are  neatly  fitted  in  beautiful  Rosewood  Cases,  having 
dividers  with  flexible  joints,  and  points,  semi-circles, 
pencil  and  penliolders,  rulers,  etc.,  etc.  All  the  pieces 
ill  No.  29,  are  finished  in  br;:ss  and  steel;  those  in  No. 
30,  are  German  Silver  and  steel.  The  pieces  are  the 
same  in  each,  but  No,  30  is  of  extra  beauty  and  vrork- 
manship.  They  are  useful  in  making  drawing.s,  pl:ins  of 
buildings,  fields,  etc.  They  are  valuable  to  children,  to 
cultivate  a  taste  for,  and  habit  of  observing  and  sketcii- 
ing  farms,  plotting  field.s,  orchards,  buildings,  for  draw¬ 
ing,  etc.,  etc.  Such  “playthings”  not  only  keep  them 
from  “mischief.”  but  develop  their  minds,  and  inako 
them  “handy.”  These  premiums  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
post-paid,  to  any  place  in  the  U.  States  and  Territories. 

31,  33— Mortosa’ji  Pwnas  s 

With  Ever- Pointed  Pencils,  in  Extension  Coin  Sil¬ 
ver  Cases. — Premium  31  contains  Morion’s  best  No.  5 
Gold  Pen  ;  and  No.  32,  bis  best  No.  6  Gold  Pen.  Wo 
have  used  many  gold  pens,  and  like  those  made  by  Mr. 
A.  Morton,  of  No.  25  Maiden  L;ine,  far  belter  than 
any  others  we  have  ever  tried.  We  have  used  no  other 
for  a  long  time  past.  No  better  gold  pen  is  made.  The 
No.  6  is  considerahle  larger  than  No.  5,  ami  on  this  ac¬ 
count  is  prefeiuible.  We  send  lliem  anywliere  by  mail. 

pofct-paid. - Those  securing  this  premium  should  write 

whether  they  want  a  stiff  or  limber  point,  and  what  kind 
of  writing  they  use  it  for  most  If  the  flexibility  in  any 
case  does  not  chance  to  suit  the  Inind  of  the  recipieiu. 
the  pen,  without  the  case,  can  be  returned  and  exchanged 
for  another,  at  a  trifling  expense  for  postage.  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton,  as  well  as  ourselves,  desires  every  one  receiving 
one’of  the  pens  to  obtain  a  first-rate  serviceable  article. 


Aos.  S3,  34.— Mei’citrsal  ISsirom©® 

^r’s.— Woodruff’s  Patent,  made  by  Cha.s.  Wilder, 
eterboro,  N.  II.  These  are  the  most  convenient^  and, 
irtable  Mercurial  Barometers  made.  (Send  to  Mr. 
filder,  for  a  circular  giving  engravings  ami  descriptions 
’  the  instrnnients.)  The  peculiar  form  of  Mercury  cup 
ivenled  by  Mr.  Woodruff,  renders  these  far  more  porta- 
e  than  any  Mercurial  Barometer  previously  known, 
hey  are  so  easily  carrie;!,  that  Mr.  Wilder  guarantees 
•e  safe  delivery  of  every  Barometer  given  by  us  as  a 
remium.  if  not  to  be  sent  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
he  instruments  are  beautifully  made,  are  about  3  feet 
mg,  and  are  packed  and  sent  direct  from  the  factory, 
•itb  no  expense  save  the  express  charges.  We  offer  two 
)rms.  which  differ  mainly  in  the  style  of  case,  both  he¬ 
rn  supplied  with  Thermometer  and  Vernier.  The  $18 
)rm  i-s  of  course  more  ornamental,  and  the  more  desira- 
le  instrument,  though  eiiher  of  them  is  highly  valuable. 
—There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  a  Barometer  is  often 
ery  useful  to  any  one  liaving  occasion  to  desi  re  to  know 
hen  a  storm  or  fair  weather  is  to  be  looked  f”''-  The 
lercurv  generally  rises  or  falls  with  the  changes  in  the  at- 
lospheie,  which  precede  a  change  in  the  weather.-A  Ba- 
ometer  is  to  farmers,  or  others  on  land,  what  it  is  to  sari- 
rs  at  sea-an  indicator  of  the  weather  to  be  looked  for. 
’here  are  many  times  every  year  when  the  indications 
f  the  Barometer  in  regard  to  the  weather  wil  often  be  o, 
(lore  value  than  its  whole  price  (e.  g-.m  the  safely  hous  ng 
if  a  crop  before  a  storm),  while  the  interest  on  its  cost  is 

,ardly  a  dollar  a  year. - Many  who  have  received  this 

, remium  from  us  in  former  years,  liave  given 
talements  touching  its  great  value  to  them.  Like  ail 
hings  human,  it  is  not  infallible,  especially  to  who 

lave  not  learned  to  observe  and’  study  Ihe  exceptions  m 
he  standing  rules  ;  yet,  as  a  general  tiling  Us 
ire  reliable,  and  often  greatly  useful.  Foi 
Phis  very  d;y  (Ang.  23),  we  made 

1.  rain  wouW  hav'6  prcvcntcfii  and  -  ,  .  j*  *  4 

;rellarhoine,  though  the  sky  very  strongly  indicated 
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rain,  and  we  found  everybody  in  (he  cars  carrying  um¬ 
brellas.  We  relied  upon  our  Barometer  wtiicli  had  risen 
during  the  night.  Again,  early  in  August  we  had  a  field 
of  oats  cut,  and  tlie  bundles  were  spread  out  to  dry  in  the 
forenoon  by  the  men,  because  the  sky  was  clear.  Glanc¬ 
ing  at  the  Barometer  we  found  the  mercury  had  fallen 
,'a'  inch,  and  was  still  falling.  The  men  were  ordered  to 
stock  the  oats  up  immediately.  They  did  so,  and  just 
saved  the  grain  from  a  long,  soaking  rain  that  continued 

several  days. - Aside  from  its  direct  utility,  the  habit 

of  observation,  and  of  scientific  study  cultivated  in 
children,  where  a  Barometer  is  used,  is  important. 

Mo.  S5 — ISjiclceye  Mowing’  Maclaiaie. 

— The  gratification  expressed  by  those  who  received  this 
premium  last  year,  and  the  request  of  others  who  wish 
to  get  it  this  year,  lead  us  to  continue  it  on  the  same 
terms.  The  Buckeye  Mower  is  so  widely  and  favorably 
know  n  throughout  the  country,  that  we  need  not  describe 
it  particularly.  Any  one  writing  to  the  Manufacturers, 
.Messrs.  Adriance,  Piatt  &  Co.,  165  Greenwich-st.,  N.  Y. 
City,  will  receive  a  circular  giving  foil  descriptions,  en¬ 
gravings,  etc.  The  experience  of  last  year  showed  that 
many  a  farmer  can  e.asily  secure  this  premium  by  a  very 
few  days,  or  odd  hours  and  evenings,  canvassing  for  sub¬ 
scribers.  A  few  can  unite  their  efforts,  each  getting  a 
part  of  the  subscribers,  and  then  own  the  machine  in 
common,  if  they  do  not  each  need  the  full  time  of  a  mow¬ 
er. - It  would  pay  a  man  well  to  canvass  for  this  pre¬ 

mium,  and  sell  it  afterward.  Ten  subscribers  a  day  foi¬ 
ls  days  would  secure  the  premium,  which  sells  regularly 
for  $125. — Many  can,  at  town  meetings,  fairs,  elections, 
and  other  gatherings,  or  during  the  evenings,  secure  this 
premium  club  without  much  if  any  loss  of  time. 

Mo.  S6— Cylinder  l*low  (Allen’s  Patent). 
— We  hear  very  good  reports  from  those  who  received 
this  premium  last  year. — In  May,  1861,  we  described 
some  highly  successful  trials  made  with  it,  along¬ 
side  of  other  first-class  plows.  During  the  war,  like 
most  other  good  implements,  this  was  not  brought  much 
before  the  public.  It  is  named  from  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  mold-board.  Several  improvements  have 
been  made  upon  it  within  a  year  or  two  past.  It  is 
an  Ohio  invention,  we  believe,  but  is  manufactured 
by  R.  II.  Allen  &  Co.,  of  189  &  191  Water-st.,  New-York 
City,  to  whom  application  may  be  made  for  further  de¬ 
scription,  etc.  There  are  several  sizes  and  prices,  -with 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  attachments.  The  kind  w-e 
offer  for  premiums,  is  the  “  Two-horse  size,  cutting  a 
furrow  12  to  14  indies  wide,  and  5  to  8  inches  deep.”  It 
is  also  provided  with  wlieel,  and  with  a  “skim  plow,” 
that  is  a  smaller  plow  attached  under  the  beam,  like  the 
double  “  Michigan  plow.” 

Mo.  ST. — '■fl'Biie  AqMsiriMS :  or,  Water- 
Thkoweb.— This  is  an  excellent  little  portable  hand 
force-pump,  useful  in  many  w.ays.  One  can  take  this 
instrument  in  his  hand  witli  a  pail  of  water,  and  throw  a 
considerable  stream  to  a  point  where  a  fire  may  be 
breaking  out,  and  do  more  to  quondi  it,  than  he  eould 
with  a  dozen  pailfulls  dashed  on,  even  if  the  fiie  could 
be  reached.  We  have  thrown  water  from  the  ground  up 
against  the  third  story  windows  of  a  house.  The  Aqua¬ 
rius  is  very  useful  for  watering  gardens,  for  w.ashing 
windows,  carriages,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  provided  with  rubber 
suction  pipe,  to  draw  water  from  a  iiail,  tub  or  buckr^i, 
and  an  ejection  pipe  having  both  a  nozzle  for  throwing 
a  stream,  and  a  rose  or  sprinkler.  It  has  also  an  air 
chamber  for  giving  a  constant  stream.  It  is  a  handy  in¬ 
strument  for  every  household,  aside  from  its  use  as  a  fire 
engine,  with  which  many  incipient  fires  have  been  stop¬ 
ped.  Send  to  the  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Wm.  &  B. 
Douglas,  Middletown,  Conn.,  for  a  descriptive  circular, 
giving  full  particulars.  The  Aquarius  packs  into  small 
space,  and  is  readily  sent  by  express  or  otherwise. 

Mo.  — Asuericaii  Cyclopedia. — Ap¬ 

pleton’s  New. — We  ean  hardly  eommend  this  great 
work  too  highly.  We  wish  it  could  be  placed  in  every 
family  in  the  country.  Several  were  fortunate  in  secur¬ 
ing  it  through  our  premium  list  last  year,  and  we  hope 
many  more  will  do  so  this.  For  example,  a  clergyman, 
in  a  small  church  on  Staten  Island,  began  to  canvass 
among  his  people  on  Monday  morning,  and  in  less  than 
four  days  he  obtained  subscribers  enough  to  secure  the  Cy¬ 
clopedia— to  the  great  benefit  of  himself  and  parishioners. 
Scholars  at  our  Academies  and  Seminaries,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  Library  Associations,  can  easily  unite  their  ef¬ 
forts  and  secure  this  important  work  for  thein  Libraries. 
Many  young  men  ought  to  devote  their  evenings  and 
spare  hours  to  canvassing,  and  obtain  this  magnificent 
and  useful  work  for  their  own  use.  The  Cyclope¬ 

dia  is  a  whole  Library  of  itself,  consisting  of  sircteen  very 
large  octavo  volumes,  well  bound,  averaging  800  large 


two-column  pages  in  each  book,  or  in  the  whole,  12)804 
pages  !  They  ireatupon  over  25)000  different  subjects. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  name  any  subject,  any  country,  any 
person  of  note,  in  past  or  recent  lime,  concerning  which 
pretty  full  information  may  not  be  found  in  the  Cyciope- 
dia.  It  embraces  every  topic  of  human  knowledge, 

alphabetically  arranged  for  convenient  reference. - 

“Cyclopedia”  means  the  whole  circle  of  instruction  or 
knowledge.  This  is  called  the  American,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  similar  comprehensive  works  published  in 
England  and  France.  The  British  Cyclopedia,  though 
less  comprehensive,  and  not  coming  down  to  recent 
dates,  costs  more  than  twice  as  much  as  our'better  Amer¬ 
ican  Cyclopedia.  To  get  this  premium  is  worth  a  year’s 
efiort  in  raising  subscribers.  The  lowest  price  is  $80. 

Mo.  3®  —  'I'Sie  IJictionary. — 

Worcester’s  Large  Pictorial,  Unabridged  Edition, 
containing  1854  three-column  pages,  with  a  multitude 
of  illustrative  engravings.  (The  work  is  12  inches  long, 
10  inches  wide,  and  nearly  4  inches  thick,  and  weighs 
nearly  10  lbs,  !)  Many  of  the  most  thoroughly  educated 
men  of  the  country  consider  this  as  far  the  best  Diction¬ 
ary  in  the  English  Language.  It  gives  the  .'spelling  and 
pronunciation  of  every  word  in  the  language,  with  full 
explanations,  and  as  a  source  of  general  inferraation 
stands  next  to  the  Cyclopedia.  The  Dictionary  can  be 
called  for  at  our  Office,  or  be  sent  by  express  or  otherwise, 
to  any  part  of  the  country.  We  have  given  away  hund¬ 
reds  of  copies  as  premiums,  many  of  them  obtained  by 
quite  young  boys  and  girls.  It  should  be  in  every  family. 
It  is  published  by  Brewer  &  Tileston,  Boston. 


4©  to  4®  —  VoSximes  of  flie 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con¬ 
tain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  the  money.  We 
have  stereotype  plates  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Volume  complete,  and  will  have  Vol.  25,  soon 
after  Dec.  1st.  From  these  plates  we  print  as  needed. 
The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the  office,  or 
$1.75  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post  paid.  They  are 
put  up  in  clean  numbers,  with  the  Index  to  each  volume. 

- They  are  profusely  Illustrated,  the  Engravings 

used  in  them  having  alone  cost  about  Twenty  Thousand 
Dollars  !  Those  obtaining  premiums  for  from  one  to  nine 
volumes,  can  select  any  volumes  desired,  from  XVI  to 
XXV,  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the  sets  of  numbers 
unbound  will  answer  quite  well. — Many  hundreds  of 
these  volumes  are  taken  every  year  as  premiums. 

Mos.  50  to  59 — ISound  Volsisnes  of 
Agriculturist.— These  .are  the  same  as  Nos.  40  to  49 
above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and  cost 
extra  for  binding  and  postage..  Sent  post-paid. 

Mo.  ®© — ^woEaesee  E*armer  ’^’’olaaicacs, 
— As  is  generally  known,  we  recently  purchased  the  en¬ 
tire  establishment  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  and  united  it 
uilii  the  Agriculturist,  at  the  same  time  engaging  the 
exclusive  Editorial  services  of  Mr.  Harris.  This  was 
one  of  the  best  -Agricultural  papers  in  the  country,  which 
was  an  inducement  to  make  the  purchase.  The  back 
volumes  of  that  journal  contain  much  material  of  great 
practical  value,  including  the  first  two  years  of  the 
"Walk.s  and  Talks  upon  the  Farm,”  now  continued 
in  the  Agriculturist  by  Mr.  Harris.  We  have  stereotype 
plates  iind  back  volumes  of  the  Gensee  Farmer  for  eight 
years  past,  1858  to  1865,  inclusive.  The  price  of  these, 
sent  post-paid  by  mail,  is  $1.'25  per  volume,  in  numjsers, 
or  $1.75  lamnd  in  half  leather.  We  will  forward  the 
whole  eight  years’  numbers,  post-paid,  to  any  one  sending 
18  subscribers  to  the  Agriculturist  at  $1.50  a  year,  or 
58  at  $1.00  each;  Or,  we  will  send  the  Bound  volumes 
for  21  subscribers  at  $1,50  ;  or,  70  at  $1.00  each. 

Mo.  ©a — IjUiMlscape  Cfar- 
deiiiug)  and  Kural  ArcUitecture.— This  is  a 
inos^  beautiful  Octavo  volume,  in  extra  binding,  and  will 
be  an  ornament  to  the  best  center  table  in  the  land,  as 
well  as  be  practically  useful.  It  contains  108  fine  engrav¬ 
ings  on  Wood,  Steel  and  Slone.  It  will  be  sent  post-paid. 

Mo.  C3 — Ai'cliitectBaE'e  ;  A  New  and 

Practical  Work  on  Architecture,  containing  De¬ 
signs  for  Street  Fronts,  Suburban  Houses,  and  Cottages, 
etc.,  etc.,  giving  in  detail  Designs  and  Working  Drawings 
for  both  the  exterior  and  interior  of  buildings  ;  also  a  great 
variety  of  Details  not  in  the  Designs.  It  is  11  by  14  inches 
in  size,  and  contains  engravings  of  382  Designs,  and 
714  Illustrations,  that  would  separately  cost  Hundreds 
of  Dollars.  By  Cummings  <&  Miller.  Sent  post-paid. 


Mos.  63  to  74— «©®I>  1.IBKAKI1ES. 

—In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books,  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Slousekold.  The  per¬ 
son  entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  63  to  74,  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  below,  to  the 
amount  of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forward¬ 
ed,  paid  through  to  the  nearest  Post  Office,  or  Express 
office,  as  we  may  find  it  most  convenient  to  send  them. 
We  need  not  enlarge  upon  these  premiums  -.  every  one 
knows  the  value  of  good  books.  Twenty-five  or  Fifty 
dollars  worth  of  books  on  .subjects  pertaining  to  the  farm 
will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  thinking  and- 
observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their  heads 
help  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the  end,  be  of 
far  more  value  to  a  youth,  than  to  have  an  extra  acre  of 
land,  on  coming  to  maturity.  The  thinking,  reasoning, 
observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  off  from  49 
acres,  than  he  would  off  from  50  acres  without  the  men¬ 
tal  ability  which  reading  will  give  him. - Our  premiums 

will  enable  many  a  family  to  secure  a  larger  or  smaller  Li¬ 
brary.  This  is  a  good  opportunity  for  the  farmers 

of  a  neighborhood  to  unite  their  efforts  and  get  up  an 
Agricultural  Library  for  general  use. 


Mo.  75 — ®eiEei*Eil  Book  Pi’ciiEiiuBi. — ■ 

Any  one  not  desiring  the  specific  Book  premiums,  63  to  74, 
on  sending  any  number  of  names  above  25,  may  select 
Books  from  the  list  below,  to  the  amount  of  10  cents 
for  each  subscriber  sent  at  $1 ;  or  to  the  amount  of  30 
cents  for  each  name  sent  at  the  (ten)  club  price  of  $1.20 
each;  or  to  the  amount  of  60  cents  for'each  name  at 
$1.50.  This  offer  is  only  for  clubs  of  25  or  more.  The 
books  will  he  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid  by  us. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 


[For  sale  at  the  Office  of  the  AgricuUurist,  or  they  will  be 
forwarded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  All 

these  are  included  in  Our  Premiums  63  to  75  above.] 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . $  l  50 

Allen's  (It.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  i  50 

Allen's  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animdls .  1  00 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Ro-se  Cnlturlst . 30 

American  AVecds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Architecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller .  10  00 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  i  75 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2  00 

Bement’s  Babbit  Fancier .  30 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory- .  ]  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . ; .  1  00 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America .  5  00 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole's  (S.  VV.)  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian .  75 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  i  50 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  II.)  American  Cattle  Doctor .  l  50 

Dana’s  Mnok  Manual .  l  25 

Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper’s) . paper,  30c...  .cloth. .  60 

Doivnings’s  Country  Houses  .  8  00 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening  (new  Edition) .  (i  50 

Downing's  Fruits  and  I>’ruit  Trees  of  America .  3  00 

Downing’s  Rural  Ess.avs .  5  00 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry- .  75 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  l  50 

Flax  Culture .  50 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming .  2  50 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller's  Grape  Cultunst .  i  50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Cnlturlst .  20 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow .  l  26 

Gray-’s  Manual  of-fiotany  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol .  4  00 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

llusmann’s  Grapes  &  Wine .  1  50 

Harris’  Insects  Ininrioiis  to  Vegetation,  plain .  4  00 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  colored  plates.  5  00 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers .  i  75 

Hop  Culture . .  40 

Jolmston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  75 

.Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  25 

.Tohnson’s  (Prof.  S.  W.)  Essays  on  Manures .  1  25 

Laugstrotli  on  tlie  Honey-  Bee  .  2  00 

Lenchar's  Howto  Build  Hotliouses .  i  50 

Mavliew's  lllusti-ated  Horse  Doctor  .  3  50 

Mavliew's  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  s  50 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers .  90 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  .  I  20 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  foot .  75 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture  .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres  (bound)  60c . (paper)  30 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Peat  and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson .  1  25 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . 60 

Qninby’s  ilysteries  of  Bee  keeping _ (new.) .  l  50 

RandaU’s  Slieep  Husbandry- .  1  50 

Randall's  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  l  00 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Rlcliardsou  on  the  Dog . paper  30  cents . cloth  60 

Rural  Annual  (by  Joseph  Hams) .  25 

Sannder's  Domestic  Poultry  (new),  .paper,  40  c.  .bound  75 

Sclienck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book .  75 

Skillful  Housewife  .  75 

Stewart’s  (Johui  Stable  Book .  1  50 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner . 30 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tobacco  Culture  .  25 

Todd’s  (S.  E.)  young  Farmer’s  Manual . . .  1  .50 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden  ..  .  2  00 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes .  1  50 

youatt  and  Spooner  on  tlie  Horse .  1  50 

Yonatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  1  00 

Voumans’  Household  Science . . .  U  SS 
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Keally  Valuable  Hogs. 


There  is  a  large  farmer  living  in  New 
Jersej%  whose  habit  it  has  been  for  many  years 
to  get  his  information  by  going  after  it  himself, 
lie  is  what  New  England  folks  call  “  'forehand¬ 
ed"— ihaX  is,  he  always  has  or  can  make  time  to 
do  what  he  wants  to.  If  he  wants  to  build  a 
barn,  he  and  his  sou  go  about  and  see  barns, 
take  measurements,  study  all  the  fixtures  and 
conveniences,  and  take  notes ;  then,  when  ready, 
they  draw  their  plans  and  build.  They  do  just 
so  about  other  things.  A  while  ago  they  wanted 
to  renew  their  stock  of  hogs,  and  as  they  had 
long  favored  a  large  breed,  they  set  to  work  to 
find  what  they  wanted. 

Without  commending  their  judgment  in  pre¬ 
ferring  the  Chester  County  breed,  we  give  the 
results.  On  an  adjoining  page  are  portraits  of 
several  very  handsome  swine.  They  are  of  the 
so-called  Chester  White  breed,  and  were  select¬ 
ed  by  our  friends  after  visiting  every  herd  of 
note  in  the  county,  and  others  outside  of  it. 
They  found  such  animals  as  they  wanted,  and 
bought  them,  paying  any  price  asked,  and  even 
tempting  breeders’  best  stock  away  from  them 
with  the  all-powerful  greenbacks.  Therefore, 
we  say,  if  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  Chester 
White  breed,  they  have  it — and  our  readers 
have  a  picture  of  as  true  a  lot  of  Chester  Co. 
hogs  as  there  are  in  the  country.  The  artist  has 
had  his  own  way,  and  made  pictures  which  rep¬ 
resent  them  as  accurately  as  possible.  Their 
legs  are  not  trimmed  down  to  suit  any  breeder’s 
fancy — neither  are  their  backs  and  bellies 
straightened  and  filled  out,  the  heads  and  ears 
trimmed  down,  and  all  sorts  of  exaggeration  em¬ 
ployed  to  show  them  as  somebody  might  think 
they  ought  to  be,  instead  of  as  they  are.  The 
boar  is  months  old,  the  sows  7,  and  the  roast¬ 
er,  not  a  fortnight  old,  is  the  choice  one  of  a  re¬ 
cent  farrowing  of  another  sow,  bought  at  the 
the  same  time  that  the  others  were. 

There  appears  to  be  two  rather  distinct  kinds 
of  hogs  which  go  by  the  name  of  Chester 
Whites,aud  these  have  been  mixed  considerably, 
so  that  important  characteristics  of  the  hogs  are 
not  fixed.  They  are  all  large,  but  do  not  all 
grow  to  extraordinary  size — nor  have  they  all 
precisely  the  same  shape.  The  ears  of  some  lop 
forward,  others  incline  outward,  others  still, 
stand  up  straight  and  pointed.  Some  ears 
are  soft  and  silkj'^,  others  fleshy  and  coarse. 
All  these  things  indicate  a  lack  of  good  breeding, 
which  prevents  these  swine  being  recognized 
as  a  true  breed.  They  have  many  good  points, 
however;  they  are  large,  small  boned,  quick 
maturing,  easy  feeding,  and  well  coated,  but  to 
compare  them  for  irersistcntly  uniform  charac¬ 
ters  with  the  Berkshire,  Essex,  Chinese  or  Suf¬ 
folk  breeds,  is  preposterous.  The  hogs  which 
we  picture  are  by  no  means  fat,  but  simply  in 
good  breeding  order,  yet  when  we  saw  them  a 
few  days  since,  they  struck  us  as  so  even  and 
well-formed — so  broad  on  the  back,  especially 
in  the  loins  and  shoulders,  and  so  good  all  over 
that  we  wanted  our  artist  to  make  a  picture  of 
them  for  their  beaut}'-,  aside  from  the  fact  that 
they  represent  the  choice  of  the  Chester  County 
herds.  The  dressed  weight  of  7  pigs  7  months 
old,  of  the  same  breed,  all  of  one  litter,  killed 
last  year  by  the  owner  of  these,  was  respectively 
as  follows :  238,  258,  237,  243,  283,  310,240  lbs., 
which  is  considerably  more  than  one  pound  for 
each  day  of  their  lives,  (in  one  case  over  Ik 
pounds.  The  same  is  true  of  some  hogs  15  to 
18  mouths  old,  killed  at  the  same  lime,  min¬ 
utes  of  the  weights  of  which  we  have  mislaid. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.— No.  34. 


What  cold  wet  weather  we  are  having !  Corn 
is  at  a  stand-still,  and  unless  we  have  more  sun¬ 
shine  the  ears  will  be  small.  My  corn  is  drill¬ 
ed,  and  I  suppose  will  suffer  more  than  that 
planted  in  hills — though  so  far,  I  think  it  is  as 
good  as  most  fields  in  this  neighborhood.  At 
all  events,  if  we  have  no  frost,  I  shall  have 
plenty  of  fodder.  The  second  growth  of  clover 
is  splendid,  and  the  prospect  now  is,  that  we 
shall  have  a  great  yield  of  seed.  I  plastered  part 
of  the  clover  on  the  second  of  June.  We  sow¬ 
ed  it  with  a  broadcast  plaster  drill.  The  clover 
was  knee  high,  and  when  we  had  sown  about 
eight  acres,  there  came  up  a  shower  and  the  wet 
clover  reached  to  the  drill  and  clogged  it,  and 
we  had  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  field.  I 
could  not  see  any  marked,  effect  of  the  plaster 
on  the  first  crop,  probably  because  it  was  sown 
so  late — though  there  are  those  who  think  plas¬ 
ter  does  most  good  -vyhen  sown  on  the  leaves. 
But  now,  on  the  second  growth  of  clover,  you 
can  see  to  an  inch  how  far  the  plaster  was  sown. 
You  can  see  it  the  whole  length  of  the  field,  and 
also  on  the  half  breadth  sown  till  the  drill  stop¬ 
ped.  Nothing  could  be  more  distinct.  There 
is  of  course  danger  of  getting  too  large  a  growth. 
The  seed  may  not  mature.  But  I  can  hardly 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
land  ou  this  farm  too  rich  for  any  crop.  I  under¬ 
stood  that  one  of  my  neighbors,  when  he  heard 
last  year  that  I  was  seeding  down  my  wheat  with 
clover,  and  that  I  had  been  obliged  to  pay  $17 
a  bushel  for  the  seed,  remarked  “  Well,  he  may 
sow  it,  but  he  will  get  no  clover.  That  field  nev¬ 
er  has  raised  any  clover  and  it  never  will.  It  is 
run  to  death.”  But  I  had  as  good  a  crop  on  the 
whole  field  as  I  could  desire,  with  the  exception 
of  about  an  acre.  This  was  poor,  and  is  com¬ 
paratively  poor  now,  though  the  difference  is 
not  so  striking  on  the  second  crop  as  on  the  first. 

I  believe  I  told  you  before  why  this  was.  When 
I  bought  the  farm,  three  years  ago,  14  acres  of 
the  field  was  in  corn,  and  18  acres  in  clover,  so 
called — but  there  were  far  more  thistles  than 
clover.  Well,  the  following  spring  I  sowed  the 
corn  land  to  barley,  and  broke  up  the  clover  sod 
and  sowed  part  of  it  with  peas,  and  planted 
three  acres  with  potatoes.  The  potatoes  -umre 
manured  with  ammoniated  Pacific  guano,  and 
gave  me  200  bushels  per  acre.  The  peas  had 
also  some  guano  and  plaster,  and  also  part  of 
them  superphosphate ;  the  barley  had  part  bone 
dust  and  part  superphosphate,  and  other  arti¬ 
ficial  manures.  An  acre  or  so,  in  the  barley  and 
in  the  peas,  had  no  manure  of  any  kind.  ^It  is 
this  land  that  gave  such  a  poor  growth  of 
clover.  And  recollect  it  is  two  years  ago  last 
spring  since  the  manures  were  used.  The  bar¬ 
ley  was  sown  late,  and  only  yielded  about  12 
bushels  per  acre,  and  was  of  such  poor  quality 
that  the  maltsters  would  not  buy  it.  The  peas 
were  a  little  better,  but  still  very  poor.  The 
potatoes  were  good.  The  barley  and  pea  land 
was  sown  to  wheat,  and  produced  a  little  over 
15  bushels  per  acre.  The  potato  land  was  sown 
with  barley,  and  received  another  slight  dress¬ 
ing  of  artificial  manure,  and  gave  a  fair  yield,  and 
nothing  more  than  fair — but  the  clover  ou  this 
part  is  superb.  “  The  husbandman  waiteth  for ' 
the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth,  and  hath  long  pa¬ 
tience  for  it.”  I  have  unbounded  faith  in  good 
culture  and  manure,  but  my  first  two  years’  ex¬ 
perience  ou  this  farm  tried  it  sorely.  But  this 
year  I  feel  quite  encouraged.  My  crops  are  good.  ■; 

The  barley  ou  the  five  acres  of  wet  land  that 
I  under-drained,  turned  out  better  than  I  expect¬ 


ed.  When  we  were  getting  ready  for  “  the 
threshers,”  William  asked  me  where  the  barley 
was  to  be  put.  I  told  him  we  would  put  it  in 
such  a  bin.  “  It  will  not  hold  it.”  I  told  him  I 
thought  it  would.  He  has  been  on  the  farm  six 
or  eight  years,  and  knew  the  size  of  the  bin. 
“How  much  barley  do  you  think  you  will  have  ?” 
he  asked.  “  I  think  we  shall  have  a  little  over 
20  bushels  per  acre.”  “  Thomas  and  I,”  he  said, 
“  think  this  five  acres  in  the  bay  will  go  40  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.”  “  I  told  him  he  was  as  wild  as  a 
hawk ;  that  I  would  bet  him  a  hat  it  did  not  go 
thirty.”  Well,  we  commenced  threshing,  and 
soon  had  a  hundred  bushels  in  the  bin,  and  then 
fifty  more.  “  Two  hundred  ”  was  the  next  re¬ 
port,  and  still  the  bottom  not  reached.  “  Two 
twenty,”  and  considerable  excitement'  in  the 
barn.  “Two  thirty,”  hurrah!  “Two,  forty.” 
Clean  up  the  floor.  Whoa.  “How  much?” 
“  Two  forty-five.  Forty-nine  bushels  per  acre, 
and  I  don’t  believe  there  is  over  four  and  a  half 
acres  in  the  field  !  ” 

So  much  for  under-draining,  and  the  free  use 
of  the  cultivator  among  the  corn.  About  an 
acre  of  the  field  had  a  heavy  dressing  of  super¬ 
phosphate  last  year  for  corn.  I  could  not  see 
that  it  benefited  the  corn  in  the  least.  It  was 
sown  broadcast  with  a  machine  after  the  corn 
was  up.  I  have  usually  applied  it  in  the  hill. 
But  it  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  superphosphate 
and  other  artificial  manures,  do  comparatively 
little  good  on  Indian  corn  in  this  section.  I 
think  one  reason  for  this  is  that  corn  delights  in 
a  soil  abounding  in  organic  matter.  Artificial 
manures  do  not  supply  this,  while  barn  yard 
manure,  peat,  clover,  and  grass  sod,  furnish  it  in 
considerable  quantity.  Wheat  and  barley  do 
not^seem  to  need  it  so  much  as  corn.  Hence 
artificial  manures  should  be  applied  to  these 
crops  rather  than  to  corn.  Put  the  barn  yard 
manure  bn  the  corn  land,  either  on  the  grass  the 
previous  year,  or  directly  to  the  crop,  as  most 
convenient.  Then,  if  artificial  manures  are 
needed,  apply  them  to  the  following  barley  crop, 
with  a  little  more  on  the  wheat.  This  will  give 
as  good  a  crop  of  corn,  barley  and  wheat,  and 
the  clover  sown  with  the  wheat  will  get  the 
benefit  of  what  remains  in  the  soil.  I  should 
expect  as  heavy  clover  as  could  grow.  My 
young  clover,  where  I  applied  superphosphate 
and  Lawes’  wheat  manure  to  the  wheat  last  fall, 
is  a  splendid  color,  and  promises  a  great  growth. 
And  in  renovating  a  farm,  the  first  aim  should 
be  to  get  good  crops  of  clover.  Make  sure  of 
the  clover,  and  you  are  sure  of  every  other  crop. 

“  You  have  great  confidence  in  artificial  ma¬ 
nures  ?  ”  Yes,  provided  they  are  good  and  can 
be  obtained  at  reasonable  rates.  But  I  have  still 
greater  cbufidejice  in  thorough  tillage.  Or,  per¬ 
haps,  it  would  be  better  to  ’Say  that  both  should 
go  together  to  get  the  best  results.  And  make 
and  use  all  the  barn  yard  manure  you  can  in  ad¬ 
dition — and  be  sure  to  make  it  as  rich  as  you 
can  by  feeding  the  animals  well,  and  preserving 
the  manure  from  leaching.  There  is  fixr  greater 
loss  from  leaching  than  from  evaporation. 
Many  farmers  let  half  the  value  of  their  manure 
run  into  the  nearest  ditch.  If  the  barn  yard  is 
properly  constructed,  the  buildings  spouted,  and 
you  have  the  requisite  number  of  open  sheds 
for  the  stock,  and  then  keep  the  yard  well  lit¬ 
tered,  there  is  no  danger  of  loss  either  from 
leaching  or  evaporation. 

Some  time  ago  I  read  in  an  English  paper  an 
anecdote  of  a  President  of  a  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society.  “  At  the  last  Annual  Meeting,” 
said  he,  “you  awarded  me  a  white  hat  for  the 
du'tiest  barn  yard  in  the  county.  I  have  worn 
it  a  year,  but  I  think  Mr.  Blank’s  yard  is  now 
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worse  than  mine ;  ”  and  to  the  great  amusement 
of  the  audience,  he  handed  Mr.  B.  the  hat. 

For  tire  first  two  years  I  should  have  stood  a 
chance  of  getting  the  hat  in  Monroe  County. 
And  yet  a  dirty  barn  yard  is  my  abhoreuce.  But 
I  had  no  straw,  and  how  can  you  have  a  clean 
yard,  clean  pig  pens,  and  clean  stables  without 
straw  ?  A  year  ago  last  spring  I  had  to  buy 
straw  and  draw  it  five  miles  to  litter  my  horses. 
But  the  next  harvest  brought  the  long-looked 
for  abundance,  and  I  used  it  freely,  but  still  had 
a  large  stock  left  over  this  spring.  “  Mr.  S.  and 
I  have  just  been  talking  about  your  having  so 
much  straw  on  hand,”  said  one  of  the  best  farm¬ 
ers  in  this  section,  as  he  rode  past  froni  the  city. 
“I  always  like  to  work  it  up  in  some  way  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter.”  He  is  a  man  whose  opinion  I 
value  highly,  and  I  took  the  reproof  meekly. 
Of  course  I  could  have  spread  it  about  the  yards 
and  trod  it  into  manure.  But  I  now  find  that  I 
blirndered  into  a  far  better  practice,  and  I  shall 
always  endeavor  in  future  to  have  a  good  stock 
on  hand  for  litter,  during  wet  weather  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  early  autumn.  The  cows  stay  in  the 
yards  at  night,  and  by  keeping  them  well  litter¬ 
ed  it  is  perfectly  astonishing  how  much  manure 
is  made.  I  really  believe  they  make  more  than 
during  the  winter,  when  they  are  in  the  yards' 
and  stables  all  the  time.  Then,  how  much 
pleasanter  it  is  to  milk  in  such  a  yard,  and  how 
much  more  comfortable  the  cows  are !  AVhen 
you  have  once  got  a  good  bed,  it  requires  fresh 
litter  but  seldom.  The  pigs  root  it  up  and  it 
soon  dries,  and  by  spreading  this  over  the  yard, 
it  can  be  kept  clean  without  much  trouble. 

But  I  probably  should  not  make  so  much  ma¬ 
nure  if  I  did  not  slop  my  cows.  I  was  telling 
you  sometime  ago  that  I  wanted  to  slop  them, 
but  could  not  do  it,  because  we  had  no  couve- 
niencies  for  feeding  them.  Where  cows  are 
milked  in  the  yard  you  cannot  feed  them  with  a 
pail,  as  they  will  frequently  pull  it  over,  and  in 
any  case  the  other  cows  would  disturb  them. 
My  cow  stable  has  no  space  in  front  of  the  cows 
where  you  can  carry  the  food  to  them,  and  we 
should  have  to  carry  the  pail  of  slops  between 
the  cows.  Both  cows  would  try  to  get  at  the 
pail,  and  the  harsh  tones  of  the  man,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  occasional  kicks  in  the  mouth, 
would  go  far  to  counteract  the  benefit  of  feed¬ 
ing.  But  during  the  “heated  term”  my  cows 
fell  olf  from  nearly  80  lbs.  of  butter  a  week  to 
less  than  60  lbs.,  and  when  cows  once  fall  olf  in 
their  milk,  it  is  not  easy  to  bring  them  up  again. 
But  I  thought  I  would  see  what  could  be  done. 

We  got  a  large  trough,  made  of  two-inch 
plank,  that  will  hold  forty  or  fifty  pails  of  water. 
We  set  this  under  the  pump  in  the  j^ard,  so  that 
the  cows  can  stand  all  around  it.  Into  this 
trough,  which  is  about  two  feet  deep,  we  put  a 
bushel  of  corn  meal,  and  then  pump  in  some 
water  and  stir  up  the  meal.  This  should  be 
done  in  tlie  morning  as  soon  as  the  cows  arc 
turned  out  to  pasture,  in  order  that  the  meal 
ma}'-  have  time  to  soak.  Of  course  it  is  not 
necessary  to  fill  up  the  trough  till  the  cows  are 
brought  up  in  the  evening,  when  they  will  like 
it  all  the  better  in  hot  weather  if  cold  and  fresh. 
When  the  cows  get  to  the  barn  yard  there  is  a 
race  for  the  meal  trough.  And  though  they 
come  fresh  from  water  in  the  field,  it  is  astouish- 
ishing  how  much  meal-water  they  will  drink. 

The  weak  spot  in  the  arrangement  is  this : 
After  the  cows  have  drank  the  water,  and  they 
can  get  at  the  meal,  the  master  cows  will  keep 
away  the  others,  and  eat  the  whole.  The  rem¬ 
edy  for  this  is  simply  to  have  the  trough  large 
enough  to  hold  more  water  than  they  can  drink  , 


during  the  night,  and  to  fill  it  full  the  last  thing 
in  the  evening,  and  pump  in  more,  if  necessary, 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  I  keep  a  good 
many  pigs,  and  feed  them  more  or  less  corn 
meal  all  through  the  summer.  The  meal  that 
is  in  the  bottom  of  the  cow-trough  we  take  out 
before  it  gets  sour,  and  throw  it  into  the  pig- 
cistern,  so  that  we  can,  without  loss,  put  a  good 
deal  more  meal  in  the  cow-trough  than  the  cows 
actually  eat,  as  it  is  all  fed  to  the  pigs,  and  is 
improved  by  the  soaking.  The  only  difference 
between  this  way  of  feeding  meal,  and  the 
ordinary  mode  of  giving  them  slops  in  a  pail, 
is,  that  in  the  latter  case  the  cows  eat  the  whole 
of  the  meal,  while  in  the  former  they  get  only 
the  soluble  portion  and  that  held  in  suspension 
— and  they  are  allowed  all  they  can  drink. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  the  water  must  never  be 
allowed  to  get  so  low  that  the  cows  can  reach 
the  meal.  If  you  attend  to  it  yourself,  night 
and  morning,  this  is  an  easy  matter,  but  no 
ordinary  farm  man  that  I  have  yet  met  with 
can  get  the  idea  through  his  head,  short  of  a 
month  or  six  weeks.  I  attended  to  it  myself 
for  the  first  week,  and  all  went  right,  but  one 
Saturday  night,  not  feeling  well,  I  did  not  go  to 
the  yard,  and  the  next  morning  I  did  not  get 
tliere  until  they  were  just  through  milking. 
Sure  enough  the  cows  had  got  down  to  the 
meal,  and  two  or  three  of  the  master  cows  were 
gorging  themselves  with  it,  wliile  three  men,  the 
assembled  wisdom  of  the  farm,  stood  looking 
on.  But  see  to  it  yourself  for  a  month  or  two, 
until  it  becomes  a  matter  of  daily  routine,  and 
then  you  can  trust  it  to  any  careful  man. 

Instead  of  corn-meal  I  am  now  feeding  peas. 
Like  all  peas  raised  in  this  section,  they  are  full 
of  bugs,  or  rather  of  the  grubs  that  produce  the 
bugs.  But  if  fed  out  soon  after  harvest,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  grubs  become  bugs,  they  do  little  or  no 
harm.  But,  at  this  season,  the  peas  are  not  dry 
enough  to  grind  up  fine.  The  better  plan  is  to 
put  them  to  soak  over  night,  and  then  boil  them. 
They  boil  up  quite  soft  in  a  couple  or  three 
hours,  and  can  be  mashed  easily,  making  as  nice 
“  peas  loudding”  as  can  be  desired.  We  have  a 
steamer,  and  cook  a  barrel  at  a  time.  Last  night 
I  put  a  barrelful  in  the  cow-trough,  with  say 
forty  pails  of  water,  and  you  would  be  astonish¬ 
ed,  or  at  least  I  was,  to  find  what  splendid  pea 
soup  it  made.  It  was  too  strong,  to  allow  the 
cows  to  have  all  they  wanted,  while  the  same 
quantity  of  corn-meal  (uncooked)  would  have 
given  only  a  very  weak  solution. 

John  Johnston  writes  me,  that  his  Diehl 
wheat  that  he  got  last  year  from  Indiana,  gave 
him  105  bushels  by  weight  from  3  bushels  and 
37  lbs.  seed,  on  a  little  less  than  three  acres  of 
land — say  35  bushels  per  acre.  Not  bad  for  this 
season.  His  Witter  wheat  went  over  33  bushels 
per  acre,  on  land  from  which  he  had  a  crop  of 
barley  last  year  of  over  40  bushels  per  acre. 
The  Diehl  wheat  is  a  handsome  white  variety, 
and  bids  fair  to  prove  a  valuable  acquisition. 

Mr.  Jr  threshes  his  wheat  as  he  draws  it  from 
the  field.  Had  I  done  .so  this  j^ear,  it  would  have 
been  greatly  to  my  advantage,  as  the  heavy  rains 
damaged  the  top  of  the  stack  considerably. 
Had  I  postponed  threshing  a  few  days  longer, 
the  loss  would  have  been  very  great.  John¬ 
ston’s  plan  is  to  thresh  outside  and  put  the 
straw  in  the  barn. 

Some  of  my  potatoes  on  the  low  land  are 
commencing  to  rot.  I  shall  dig  them  as  soon 
as  they  are  ripe  and  feed  all  that  are  specked 


with  disease  to  the  pigs.  It  used  to  be  said  in 
England  that  diseased  potatoes,  when  cooked 
and  allowed  to  ferment,  would  fatten  a  hog 
quicker  than  sound  ones.  And  it  is  not  improb¬ 
able.  I  can  see  how  the  starch  might  be  changed 
into  sugar,  and  this  by  fermentation  into  alco¬ 
hol.  And  without  discussing  the  question 
whether  alcohol  is  a  food  or  a  poison,  it  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  a  little  favors  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  fat.  “  Hog  feed  should  be  allowed  to  get 
sour,”  is  an  old  agricultural  precept.  I  presume 
it  is  not  the  acid  that  is  beneficial,  but  the  other 
products  of  fermentation  which  accompany  the 
formation  of  acid.  The  “  whiskey  ”  produced 
by  allowing  corn  meal  to  ferment,  may  check 
the  growth  of  pigs,  but  increase  their  tendency 
to  lay  on  fat.  But  will  the  pork  be  as  good  ? 

During  the  recent  cold,  wet  weather  in  Au¬ 
gust,  my  young  pigs  did  not  thrive.  I  let  them 
run  in  the  barn-yard,  and  in  the  barley  and  pea 
stubble,  and  they  had  all  the  slops  from  the  dairy 
they  could  eat,  with  a  little  corn  meal  mixed 
W’ith  it.  I  could  not  think  what  was  the  matter 
with  them.  But  since  the  weather  has  become 
warmer,  they  begin  to  improve,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  if  I  had  kept  them  shut  up  iii  a  warm 
pen  during  those  chilly  nights,  they  would  have 
done  much  better.  Pigs  are  very  sensitive  to 
changes  in  the  weather,  and  cold  affects  them 
seriously.  Unless  you  have  warm  pens,  and 
perhaps  give  warm  food,  it  is  not  profitable  to 
fat  hogs,  so  far  as  the  accumulation  of  fat  is  con¬ 
cerned,  much  later  than  the  first  or  second  week 
in  November.  But  of  course  it  is  desirable 
where  hogs  are  fatted  for  market,  to  keep  them 
until  M'e  have  cold  weather,  as  better  prices  are 
obtained  from  eastern  packing  establishments. 

Last  spring  I  planted  my  potatoes  with  Ives’ 
Potato  Planter.  It  is  set  to  plant  the  potatoes 
in  drills  3' [3  feet  apart,  and  to  drop  a  set  in  the 
drill  about  every  eighteen  inches.  I  think  with 
nearly  all  varieties,  except  the  Peach-blow,  a 
foot  or  fifteen  inches  would  be  better.  With 
Nevin’s  Potato  Planter  the  eyes  only  of  the 
potato  are  used.  They  are  gouged  out,  and  the 
potatoes  can  afterwards  be  used  for  stock.  The 
“  sets  ”  are  but  little  larger  than  corn.  These 
sets  are  drilled  along  the  rows  just  as  you  would 
drill  grain.  I  have  seen  a  crop  raised  in  this 
way  that  was,  to  say  the  least,  as  good  as  if 
whole  tubers  or  ordinary  sets  had  been  planted, 
and  the  ground  was  remarkably  clean,  although 
nothing  but  the  horse  hoe  had  been  used.  Still, 
on  the  whole,  I  prefer  to  plant  larger  sets.  If.  the 
potatoes  are  assorted,  I  believe  Ives’  planter 
will  drop  them  as  well  as  it  is  ordinarily  done 
by  hand,  and  it  will  plant  five  or  six  acres  a  day. 
It  marks  out  the  land,  makes  its  drills,  cuts, 
drops  and  covers  the  potatoes  at  one  operation. 

One  of  the  Dutchmen  who  works  for  me  occa¬ 
sionally  was  telling  me  to-day  that  he  has  just 
sold  his  cow.  A  farmer  who  wanted  a  co\\% 
hearing  this  one  was  for  sale,  came  to  look  at 
her  and  milked  her.  “  She  gave  a  pailful,”  said 
Jake,  “  and  he  handed  over  the  money  ($65)  in 
a  wink.”  I  told  him  that  I  would  have  given 
that  for  the  cow.  “  She  was  old,”  he  said,  “and 
the  milk  was  very  poor.  He  only  got  twopoujids 
of  butter  a  week  from  her.”  Still  I  would  have 
bought  her.  Tlie  cow  ran  in  the  road,  and  had 
nothing  but  what  she  could  pickup.  I  would 
like  to  have  tried  her  with  a  liberal  diet  of  pea- 
soup.  It  is  easier  to  increase  the  quality  of 
milk  than  the  quantity.  A  cow  that  gives  a  pail 
of  milk  twice  a  day,  will  make  a  pound  of  but¬ 
ter  a  day,  if  she  has  sufficient  good  food. 
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The  Manufacture  of  Drain  Tiles. 

The  demand  for  tiles  for  under-draining  has 
increased  every  year  since  tlie  early  experi¬ 
ments  in  “  burying  crockery  ”  Avere  tried  in  this 
country — about  18  or  20  years  ago— and  it 
ought  still  to  increase  until  every  neighborhood 
is  easily  and  cheaply  supplied.  The  expense  of 
starting  a  tile  Avorks  is  not  great,  and  there 
is  no  mystery  or  secret  about  it.  Tile  mak¬ 
ers,  as  might  be  expected,  are  not  very  com¬ 
municative,  under  the  mistaken  notion  that 
an  increase  in  tile  manufacture  Avould  hurt 
their  trade.  The  conlrary  Avill  be  true.  Were 
there  ten  times  as  many  made  and  used,  the 
steady  demand,  and  the  activity  of  their  trade 
Avould  more  than  compensate  for  a  someAvhat 
decreased  price.  Mr.  J.  W.  Penfield,  of  Wil- 
loughbj^  Ohio,  has,  at  our  rerpiest,  prepared 
Avith  considerable  minuteness  a  description  of 
his  tile  AA'orks,  and  of  his  processes.  The  sub¬ 


Fig.  2 — GROUND  PLAN  OF  KILN. 


ject  is  too  extensive  for  a  single  article,  and  this 
one  Avill  be  foiloAved  by  another.  Mr.  P.  Avrites : 

“  Olay  for  Tiles. — Although  tiles  can  be  made 
of  inferior  clay,  or  such  clay  as  many  brick- 
makers  use,  yet  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  the 
kmd  best  adapted  to  the  business.  Such  clay  is 
knoAvn  by  the  smooth,  clastic  manner  Avith 
Avhich  it  moulds,  and  the  rapidity  AAUth  Avhich  it 
can  be  dried  Avithout  cracking.  It  is  very  sel¬ 
dom  that  clay  is  used  for  tiles  that  Avould 
be  improved  by  the  use  of  sand.  Too  much 
sand  in  clay  makes  it  brittle,  causes  the  tiles  to 
run  rough,  and  increases  the  dilBculty  of  mak¬ 
ing  large  ones.  The  purer  clay  is,  the  better; 
much  coarse  sand,  or  vegetable  matter,  is  al- 
Avays  olijectionable ;  black  muck  or  loam  is 
sure  to  make  trouble  in  drying,  as  it  causes  the 
tiles  to  shriidc  too  much  and  to  crack.  The  roots 
of  grass  and  other  plants  are  sometimes  trouble¬ 
some.  Some  clays  arc  hard  to  soak,  being  fdled 
-with  dry  lump.s,  and  for  this,  exposure  to  frost 
and  Avet  through  the  Avinter,  is  a  cure.  This  pro¬ 
motes  also  the  decay  of  the  roots.  Clay  a  little 
inclined  to  be  sandy,  should  nev'er  be  dug  to 
freeze.  pineness,  toughness,  elasticity  and 
smoothness,  are  the  most  essential  qualities  of 
good  clay,  and  such  clay  may  generally  be 


found  in  all  localities  where  there  is  much  Avet 
land.  It  is  moisture  that  makes  the  particles  of 
clay  adhere ;  the  amount  rccpiired  for  different 
kinds  of  clay  can  only  be  determined  by  expe¬ 
rience  in  using.  When  taken  from  moist  beds 
in  a  rainy  season,  it  frequently  requires  no  addi¬ 
tional  Avater.  Blue  clay  that  has  much  sand  in 
it  should  be  Avorked  comparatively  dry,  as  in 
grinding  it  becomes  softer ;  Avhile  as  to  close, 
fine,  yelloAV  clay,  the  more  it  is  AVorked  the  dry¬ 
er  it  gets.  It  improves  any  clay  that  needs 
moisture  to  soak  tivelve  hours  before  moulding, 
and  if  dry  when  dug,  this  is  positively  necessary. 
A  little  e.xperience  in  soaking  cla}^  Avill  enable 
any  one  to  do  it  correctlj'- ;  it  is  better  to  get  it  too 
soft  at  first,  than  too  dry.  Stony  clay  can  not 
be  used  successfully,  as  stones  interfere  Avdth 
moulding  or  fill  the  screen  rapidly.  Stones 
may  be  crushed  Avith  rollers,  but  the  same  ex¬ 
pense  Avould  make  tiles  of  good  cla}^  Occasion¬ 
al  stones  ’I2  an  inch  in  diameter  or  less,  Avill 
make  but  little  trouble ;  larger  ones  will.  When 
three  or  four  such  can  be  found  in  a  sliovelfull 
of  clay,  larger  ones  Avill  be  found.  Many  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  use  stony  clay  for 
tiles,  but  in  every  instance  I  knoAV  of,  the  cost 
exceeds  that  of  clean  clay.  A  little  time  spent 
in  looking  for  good  clay  will  be  Avell  rewarded 
in  almost  any  toAvnship. 

Construction  of  Sheds. — It  is  economy  to  work 
under  cover.  Where  a  machine  is  run  by  horse- 
poAi'cr,  a  shed  may  be  constructed  as  folloAvs: 
Make  it  with  ten  sides,  40  feet  in  diameter,  set¬ 
ting  posts  in  the  ground,  12  feet  apart,  sawed 
off,  G  feet  high :  spike  on  joists  2x8  edgewise 
against  the  outsides  of  the  posts  at  top,  and  a 
main  rafter  running  from  each  post  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  shed  at  the  proper  pitch.  This  rafter 
should  be  22  feet  long,  3  x  3  at  top  end,  3  x  6  at 
the  lower  end.  Short  rafters  can  be  cut  in  be¬ 
tween  these  to  suit  the  kind  of  roofing  used. 
Either  shingles  or  boards  may  be  used.  Strips 
of  2-iuch  band  iron,  1  foot  long,  should  be 
spiked  on  the  outside  of  the  girt-plates,  over  the 
joints  to  prevent  spreading.  The  drying  shed 


may  be  14 feet  Avide,  180  long,  posts  6  feet  high 
set  in  the  ground,  4x4  scantling  for  plates, 
2x4  for  rafters.  Fig.  1  shoAVS  the  ground  plan 
of  the  shed,  giving  the  location  of  the  tile  ma¬ 
chine,  clay  pit,  horse  track,  etc.,  and  from  this 


the  drying  shed  Avith  two  rail  tracks  in  it  going 
to  the  kiln.  There  is  a  switch  at  each  end  of  the 
drying  shed,  but  only  one  is  shown  for  lack  of 
space.  Many  cars  are  used,  on  which  the  green 
tiles  are  laid,  and  remain  until  dry  enough  to  go 
into  the  kiln, each  car  holding  1000  2-iuch  tiles. 

Construction  of  Kiln. — The  size  of  kiln,  a 
partial  plan  of  Avhich  is  here  shown  (fig.  2),  is 
14x16  inside;  the  AA’alls  are  16  inches  thick 
in  addition,  and  the  firing  flues  project,  forming 
a  platform  at  each  end.  Four  flues  20  inches 
wide,  run  the  long  Avay  of  the  kiln ;  benches  or 
spaces  between  the  flues  are  26  inches,  and  the 
side  benches  4  inches  Avide.  The  flues  for 
firing  should  be  4  feet  long,  12  or  13  inches 
Avide,  extending  out  from  the  kiln.  The  struc¬ 
ture  as  shoAvn  in  fig.  2,  should  be  built  one  foot 
high,  and  then  it  is  ready  for  turning  the  arches. 
The  arches,  shown  in  fig.  3,  are  turned  over  the 
flues,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  fig.  2. 
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Fig.  4.— FLOOR  OF  KILN. 


The  shape  of  the  arch  should  be  higher  than 
wide,  or  more  than  half  a  circle,  if  not  they  are 
apt  to  flatten  and  fall  in.  If  too  high,  they  will 
fall  in  at  the  sides.  Each  course  of  arches  is  built 
independent  of  the  other,  except  being  tied  to¬ 
gether  on  the  center  of  each  bench,  Avhich  makes 
a  partition  between  the  flues  from  the  bench  up 
to  the  kiln-floor.  This  is  sboAvn  at  G,  G,  fig.  4. 
The  arches  are  as  Avide  as  the  length  of  one  brick 
(8  inches),  and  the  space  betAveen,  the  width  of  a 
brick  (4  inches).  Fig.  4  shoAVS  a  portion  of  the 
floor  finished,  Avhich  is  done  by  laying  bricks 
(2)  flatAvise  across  the  spaces  betAvecu  the  arch¬ 
es,  and  a  course  (1)  lengtliAvise,  on  the  center  of 
the  arches.  The  bricks  should  be  closer  over  the 
fire  than  over  the  benches,  and  more  space  should 
be  alloAved  at  the  corners  and  around  the  sides 
than  elseAvhere,  this  is  important  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  draAving  the  heat  to  the  corners  and 
sides.  It  is  better  to  use  fire-brick  for  the  floor, 
and  to  turn  the  arches,  as  they  are  more 
permanent,  and  keep  the  floor  smooth  and  even. 
The  openings  in  the  floor  should  vary  from  1  j 
to  li  or  2  inches  betAveen  the  bricks,  and  3 
inches  along  the  sides  of  the  kiln.  The  bight 
of  the  kiln  should  be  governed  by  the  length 
the  tiles  are  cut,  and  the  number  of  courses  to 
be  set.  Eight  courses  of  tiles,  cut  ISi-  inches 
long,  wmuld  make  it  necessary  to  have  the  kiln 
ten  feet  high  above  the  floor.  In  fig.  4,  dotted 
lines  running  from  A  to  B,  indicate  the  course 
of  the  arches  under  the  floor.  The  tops  of  the 
arches  being  seen  at  F.  The  course  of  the  flues 
under  the  arches  is  shoAvn  by  the  dotted  lines  at 
right  angles  to  the  arches,  running  fromZ>  toK, 
while  the  dotted  lines  G  io  B  shoAV  Avhere  the 
firing  flues  go  through  the  Avail;  1,  1,  1,  are 
bricks  lying  upon  the  arches,  and  2,  2,  2,  bricks 
crossing  from  arch  to  arch,  and  forming  the 
spaces  Bp  through  which  the  fire  comes,” 
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Ice  Houses— N’orth.  and  South. 


With  the  wane  of  the  summer,  as  usual,  come 
inquiries  about  Ice  Houses. — There  is  nothing 

like  necessity  to 
drive  us  up  to 
action,  and  the 
extreme  heat  of 
the  past  summer 
causes  ice  to  be 
regarded,  more 
than  ever  per- 
FiS- 1.— AIR  TRAP.  haps,  as  a  neces¬ 
sity  as  well  as  a  luxury.  The  topic  is  not  a 
new  one  for  us  to  discuss  with  the  readers  of 
the  Agriculturist.  In  October,  1864,  there  is  a 
plan  and  elevation  of  an  ice  house,  given  with 
considerable  minuteness  of  detail,  but  at  the 
risk  of  a  little  repetition,  we  must  answer 
some  of  the  numerous  questions  lately  received. 


Fig.  2. — AIR  TRAP. 

Ice  Houses  may  be  made  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  and  in  fact,  one  which  will  keep  ice 
well  in  Maine,  will  do  so  in  Louisiana.  The 
difference  in  the  extreme  summer  temperature 
of  the  two  States  is  really  very  little;  and 
though  ice  will  not  keep  so  long  at  the  South 
as  at  the  North,  yet  the  same  principles  apply 
to  its  successful  keeping  in  both  places.  The 
essentials  are  two ;  1st,  a  suflicient  bulk  of  ice 
closely  packed  ;  2d,  non-conducting  walls,  bed 
and  cover.  These  are  very  simply  attained :  as 
for  instance,  when  a  large  mass  of  several  tons 
of  ice  is  piled  upon  a  bed  of  rails  covered  over 
with  two  feet  of  straw,  and  then  covered  and 
packed  about  with  straw  enough  to  effectually 
shield  it  from  the  rains.  In  fact,  it  would  be 
hard  to  invent  a  more  perfect  way  of  keeping 
ice  than  this, — but  it  would  be  inconvenient. 
A  room  in  the  middle  of  a  hay  bay  would 
be  excellent,  and  might  be  very  convenient. 

Taking  the  2d  essential  first,  we  must  consid¬ 
er  that  the  bottom  of  the  ice  house,  in  order  to 
be  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  must  be  so  far  as 
possible  dry,  for  water  is  a  rapid  conductor, 
and  moist  air  will  thaw  ice  much  faster  than' 
dry  air,  even  though  the  latter  be  the  warmer. 
The  ice  will  thaw  somewhat,  at  any  rate,  which 
necessitates  good  drainage,  and  this  must  be  so 
made  that  air  can  neither  blow  in  nor  draw  out 


which  will  last  a  very  long  time  without  the 
necessity  of  being  cleaned  out.  The  bottom  of 


Fig.  3. — ICE  HOUSE. 

through  the  drain.  To  effect  this  an  “  air-trap  ” 
is  introduced  at  the  entrance,  and  this  must  be 
protected  from  straws,  sawdust,  and  dirt  which 
might  stop  it  up.  We  give  figures  of  two  traps 


Fig.  4.— ICE  HOUSE  PLAN. 
d.  Door  ;  d,  d,  Double  Door  ;  d  w.  Double  Window, 
the  ice  house  is  grouted,  (covered  with  broken 
stone  pounded  flat,  and  cemented,)  sloping  to 
one  point,  usually  the  centre,  where  a  round  or 
sqffare  well,  about  a  foot  deep,  is  made,  and  also 
cemented  thoroughljn  Up  into  this  well  or  de¬ 
pression  comes  the  mouth  of  the  drain.  In  fig. 
1,  it  is  a  2-inch  glazed  drain-tile  coming  through 
about  6  inches.  This  is  covered  by  an  earthern 
pot,  also  glazed,  and  set  up  from  the  bottom  on 
four  bits  of  stone  or  brick.  Straws  and  dirt  will 
be  caught  outside  of  the  pot  or  upon  the  bottom, 
and  the  water  only  will  flow  out,  while  no  air 
can  flow  either  way.  The  same  end  is  gained 
by  the  contrivance  shown  in  fig.  2,  but  not  so 


Fig.  6.  iCE  HOUSE  CORNRR. 


Fig.  5. 

well.  Here  'a  pipe,  bent  somewhat  S-shaped, 
shuts  out  the  ah’,  while  a  cap  of  copper-wire  cloth 
prevents  the  straws  getting  in.  The  pipe  or 
drain  tile  may  enter  a  stone  or  tile  underdrain. 
Sometimes  people  simply  make  a  well  or  de¬ 
pression  in  the  bottom  of  the  cemented  floor 
and  connect  it  directly  with  the  drain,  covering 
the  drain  and  partly  filling  the  well  with  gravel, 
topped  with  clean  sand.  This  does  very  well 
for  a  time,  but  is  apt  to  be  stopped  up  finally, 
and  may  make  mischief. 

The  ice  house  itself  of  course  must  stand 
where  perfect  drainage  is  attainable.  It  may  be 
above  ground  or  underground,  or  half-under — it 
makes  little  difference.  We  prefer  those  above 
ground,  except  for  looks.  The  under  or  half- 
under-ground  ones  may  be  more  easily  conceal¬ 
ed  or  ornamented.  The  article  referred  to  (page 
290,  1864,)  gives  a  good  plan  for  an  above 
ground  house,  which  we  will  not  repeat.  The 
elevation,  fig.  3,  and  plan,  fig.  4,  show  how  a 


fruit  house  or  cool  room  for  any  purpose,  may 
form  a  part  of  an  ice  house,  and  maintain  a  low 
temperature  without  seriously  decreasing  the 
ice.  The  ice  house  has  foot-thick  walls  on 
three  sides ;  the  cool  room  is  also  thick  walled. 
There  is  also  an  entry,  which  being  shut  off  from 
the  front  room  and  communicating  directly 
with  the  ice  house,  may  be  very  convenient  if 
there  is  plenty  of  ice,  to  hang  a  mutton  carcase 
or  a  side  of  beef  in  for 
a  few  days  in  summer, 
the  door  into  'the  ice 
chamber  being  opened. 

Figure  5  represents 
an  ice  house  made  un¬ 
derground  and  covered 
with  a  summer  house, 
being  entered  by  steps 
from  above  with  double 
doors  to  open  outward. 

The  walls  of  the  ice  house,  be  they  above  or 
below  ground,  should  be  of  light  porous  mate¬ 
rial,  like  shavings,  spent  tan-bark,  sawdust,  etc., 
and  should  be  so  made  as  not  to  become  wet 
either  by  water  from  without,  or  from  the  ice. 
For  an  above  ground  house  upon  a  cemented 
stone  or  brick  foundation,  a  few  inches  high 
lay  sills,  10  inches  wide  and  2  inches  thick,  in 
cement ;  set  upon  these,  and  nail  to  them  the 
studs,  two  at  each  corner,  and  about  4  feet 
apart  elsewhere.  Fig.  6  shows  how  a  corner  is 
framed  and  nailed.  Tlie  studs  are  2-inch  plank 
8  feet  high  and  10  inches  wide.  Upon 
them,  flush  with  the  outside  edges,  are 
spiked  the  plates,  3  X  0-inch  pieces.  Cor¬ 
ner  posts  of  3  X  3-inch  stuff  are  heavy 
enough.  The  inside  is  of  2-inch  hemlock ; 
the  outside  of  matched  inch  stuff,  hori¬ 
zontal,  or  if  not  matched,  put  on  perpen¬ 
dicularly  and  battened.  The  filling  is 
best  put  in  and  rammed  down  moderately 
as  the  sides  go  up.  Use  0  x  2-inch  rafters, 
and  board  them  on  both  sides,  putting  on 
the  top  boarding,  last  and  stuffing  in  shav¬ 
ings  to  prevent  a  circulation  of  air  be^ 
tween.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  roof  there 
should  bo  a  small  ventilator,  which  may 
be  closed  more  or  less  according  to  judg¬ 
ment.  The  air  above  the  ice  becomes 
somewhat  moist,  and  if  there  is  no  venti¬ 
lation  it  will  become  charged  with  moist¬ 
ure,  and  conduct  the  heat  from  the  roof 
and  thaw  the  ice.  The  door  must  give 
access  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  should 
be  double  and  close.  In  under-ground 
ice  houses,  the  outer  walls  are  brick  or 
stone,  cemented,  or  cement  upon  the  earth 
sides,  and  furred  out,  filled,  etc.,  as  above 
stated.  The  ice  house  floor  should  be  of  2-inch 
plank  laid  level  upon  loose  rails  or  scantlings. 
A  thick  level  layer  of  straw  is  laid  upon  the 
floor.  Then  the  house  is  ready  for  the  ice, 
which  should  be  laid  in  in  solid  blocks  of  uni¬ 
form  size,  breaking  joints  like  bricks  in  a  good 
wall.  Between  the  ice  mass  and  the  sides  all 
around  pack  sawdust,  or  better  the  chaff  from  a 
fan  mill,  and  in  absence  of  these  straw.  Finally 
cover  the  ice  with  straw  or  chaff  2  feet  thick. 


Saving  Seed  Corn, --Fall  Plowing! 


Mr.  J.  Weldon,  of  Winnebago  Co.,  Ill.,  com¬ 
municates  through  the  American  Agriculturist 
the  following  advice  for  his  western  brethren, 
which  it  will  not  hurt  our  eastern  readers  to 
consider :  “  In  several  of  even  Northern  coun¬ 
ties,  the  seed  corn  last  spring  proved  unusually 
defective ;  and  it  is  my  experience  that  little  re- 
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liance  cau  be  put  at  any  time  in  seed  selected 
from  the  cribs,  in  this  country.  Allow  me 
therefore  to  give  your  western  subscribers  a 
sure  method  of  saving  seed  corn,  so  that  every 
grain  will  grow. — As  early  as  all  the  kernels  are 
partially  glazed,  make  choice  of  those  ears 
■which  have  the  most  rows — not  less  than  IG — 
(usually  the  more  rows,  the  less  is  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  cob),  entirely  filled  out  at  the  small  ends 
not  shriveled  up  at  all  at  the  tips.  If  two  such 
ears  are  on  the  same  stalk,  all  the  better.  Leave 
on  enough  husks  to  tie  four  ears  together,  to 
hang  them  over  poles,  in  some  dry  place — the 
upper  part  of  a  room,  Avhere  a  fire  is  kept.  I 
have  found  a  large  smoke-house  well  adapted 
to  such  a  purpose.  The  corn  should  be  com¬ 
pletely  dried,  cob  and  all,  before  any  frost  can 
reach  it.  Thus  secured,  cured  and  kept  dry,  it 
Avill  readily  germinate  after  many  years.  It  is 
very  desirable  to  have  as  much  of  the  ground 
plowed  in  the  fall  for  the  next  year’s  corn  crop, 
as  cau  be  done  well.  This  is  the  surest  method  to 
destroy  the  Aveeds,  and  to  get  the  ground  in  the 
best  condition  to  plant  at  the  right  time.  It  is 
very  desirable  to  have  the  ground  plowed  while 
it  is  yet  warm  enough  to  cause  foul  seed  to 
sprout  and  grow ;  so  that  the  weeds  may  be  cut 
down  by  frosts  before  they  yield  ripe  seed,  hence 
early  fall  plowing  is  best  for  corn  at  the  West. 
Land  having  a  clayey  subsoil,  really  ought  not 
to  be  plowed  less  than  ten  inches  deep,  for 
should  the  ensuing  July  and  August  not  have 
abundant  shoAvers  the  plants  might  suffer  ;  but 
with  such  showers,  a  few  inches  less  may  do 
very  well.  I  believe  that  one  efficient  hand, 
with  a  first-rate  team,  and  furnished  with  the 
right  implements,  can  very  successfully  culti¬ 
vate  70  or  even  80  of  corn,  if  plowed  early  in 
autumn,  and  that  he  may  have  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  cultivation  finished  by  the  middle  of  July — 
and  so  well  that  the  crop  will  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  a  killing  frost  by  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  yield  full  twice  the  average  of  the 
six  Northern  counties  of  this  State.  If  the 
land  has  been  managed  so  slovenly  that  a  very 
great  quantity  of  foul  seed  is  mixed  with  the 
soil,  it  may  take  two  or  even  three  years  to 
eradicate  the  weeds,  so  that  one  hand  with  one 
team  could  perform  all  the  labor.  He  might  need 
assistance  in  thinning  out  the  plants  in  June.” 

Observations  on  Burying'  Bees. 

BT  BIDWELL  BROS.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA. 

In  a  prosperous  colony  during  a  yield  of 
honey,  the  Queen  or  mother  bee  continues  lay¬ 
ing  to  supply  the  place  of  bees  lost  from  acci¬ 
dent,  or  continued  labor  causing  death.  When 
the  yield  of  honey  fails,  which  often  happens  in 
summer,  and  ahvays  in  autumn,  the  Queen  ceases 
laying,  and  a  gradual  and  certain  reduction  of 
numbers  and  stores  takes  place.  In  this  way  we 
are  confidenf.that  more  than  one  half  the  relative 
Value  of  all  stocks  is  lost  in  the  ordinary  methods 
of  wintering  bees.  After  a  yield  of  honey,  if 
the  Aveather  continues  Avarm,  many  bees  are  lost 
during  each  successive  day,  in  fruitless  attempts 
to  collect  honey,  requiring  also  an  expenditure 
of  stores  for  the  exertion.  From  this  cause 
alone,  bees  at  the  South  are  reduced  to  a  mere 
handful  during  their  mild  winters.  This  can  be 
obviated  in  a  measure  by  darkening,  not  closing, 
the  entrance  to  the  hive.  Another  waste  oc¬ 
curs  by  disturbing  the  bees  in  any  way,  allow¬ 
ing  the  wind  to  jar  or  to  cause  a  draft  of  air 
through  the  liLve,  making  them  uneasy ;  this 
most  frequently  happens  in  windy  situations— 
at  times,  in  all  places.  The  opposite  extreme,  a 


Avant  of  A'entilation,  is  equally  bad,  giving  the 
bees  much  labor  to  replace  Avith  pure  air  the 
impure  air  accumulating  in  the  hive.  In  moder¬ 
ate  weather  each  rise  and  fall  of  the  thermome¬ 
ter  outside,  is  followed  by  a  similar  change  of 
temperature  Avithin  the  hive,  the  bees  expanding 
their  bulk  in  warm  terms  of  Aveather,  and  con¬ 
tracting  in  cold  ones,  keeping  in  a  circle  to  best 
maintain  their  heat.  Having  to  do  this  between 
several  combs,  some  are  left  between  outside 
ones,  which  become  chilled  and  perish.  In  our 
climate,  Avhere  the  bees  are  compelled  to  remain 
in  their  hives  several  months  during  the  winter, 
as  they  have  no  opportunity  to  carry  out  their 
dead,  these  accumulate  on  the  bottom. 

Placing  thermometers  in  several  hives,  and 
outside,  Ave  ascertained  that  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  outside  fell  below  freezing,  and 
during  all  the  time  it  remained  so,  the  bees 
maintained  a  temperature  within,  of  one  degree 
above  freezing,  though  the  weather  in  the  open 
air  indicated  a  temperature  as  low  as  37  cTe- 
grees  below  zero,  or  68  degrees  below  that  of  the 
bees.  Giving  three  of  the  stocks  a  hard  rap¬ 
ping,  the  temperature  arose  within  to  84,  88,  and 
89  degrees  above  zero,  or  an  average  of  124 
degrees  above  that  outside. 

In  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  honey  eaten, 
heat,  carbonic  acid  and  water  are  produced,  a 
chemical  phenomenon  similar  to  common  com¬ 
bustion.  Unless  the  ventilation  is  very  good, 
the  watery  vapor  is  condensed  in  cold  weather 
to  watei-'and  ice  in  the  upper  part  of  the  hive. 
The  carbonic  acid,  which  is  fatal  to  the  bees,  if 
not  removed  by  ventilation,  causes  death.  Hence 
the  need  of  ventilating  the  cellars  in  which  bees 
are  kept.  In  warm  terms  of  weather  the  ice  or 
frost  melts,  and  running  down  wets  the  bees. 
Should  the  weather  change  back  to  cold  im¬ 
mediately,  it  would  cause  them  to  freeze,  or  clos¬ 
ing  the  entrance  with  ice  they  would  smother. 

In  some  of  these  ways  the  numbers  of  the 
bees  are  diminished,  and  they  seek  to  re¬ 
place  the  loss  by  raising  brood,  which  is  also 
attended  by  many  losses.  For  maturing  the 
young  bees,  honey,  which  supports  respiration, 
is  consumed,  and  also  pollen,  which  is  necessary 
to  support  the  growth  of  the  body,,  and  this  is 
attended  by  a  high  degree  of  heat.  The  honey 
which  is  fed  to  the  young  bees  with  the  bee 
bread,  must  contain  a  large  proportion  of  wa¬ 
ter  (more  than  is  contained  in  sealed  honey), 
and  if  the  bees  can  not  obtain  water  to  dilute 
the  honey  with,  the  brood  will  perish.  In  un¬ 
favorable  Aveather  it  should  be  given  to  them  in 
a  sponge  or  similar  absorbent,  placed  within 
their  reach.  The  proper  consistency  of  honey  fed 
to  brood  is  about  that  of  honey  just  gathered, 
which  is  half  Avater.  By  observing  when  bees 
collect  water,  one  can  be  sure  they  are  raising 
brood  and  consuming  honey.  If  bees  remain 
quiet  and  are  strong  in  numbers,  only  honey 
is  needed  to  carry  on  respiration.  This  causes 
comparatively  little  waste,  but  should  exer¬ 
tion  become  necessary,  and  ncAV  bees  be  re¬ 
quired  to  replenish  the  hive,  pollen  is  needed, 
Avhich  consists  of  nutriment  and  residuum.  The 
latter,  if  not  expelled,  accumulates  in  the  bodies 
of  the  bees,  causing  uneasiness  and  disease. 

In  burying  properly  under  ground,  the  princi¬ 
ple  losses  attending  bees  kept  in  other  ways, 
are  saved  by  an  even  temperature,  (which  we 
have  found  to  remain  at  about  60  degrees),  am¬ 
ple  ventilation,  complete  dryness,  and  total 
darkness ;  these  constitute  all  the  essentials  to 
success.  After  burying,  the  bees  gradually,  be¬ 
come  quiet,  usually  requiring  two  days,  then  an 


even  stillness  prevails,  which  is  not  interrupted 
throughout  the  time  they  remain,  unless  heavy 
jarring  occurs  on  the  ground  immediately  ad¬ 
joining.  The  time  bees  should  be  buried  is 
Avhen  they  cease  collecting  honey,  even  though 
it  happens  in  warm  weather ;  then  the  numbers, 
which  are  always  large,  can  be  preserved  until  a 
yield  occurs  again.  In  burying  7  lots  of  bees 
last  winter,  numbering  from  1  to  40  colonies — 
in  all  224  stocks — we  found  burying  bees  in 
trenches  to  require  only  half  the  material  and 
labor  that  placing  them  in  pits  did,  as  described 
in  the  September  number,  last  j’^ear.  We  ascer¬ 
tained  it  required  but  one  pound  per  month  to 
winter  a  strong  colony,  numbering  from  40  to 
50  thousand  bees.  Where  the  winters  are  not 
too  severe,  as  the  next  best  plan  to  burying,  wc 
would  advice  letting  them  remain  on  the  sum¬ 
mer  stands,  removing  the  honey  board  and  plac¬ 
ing  in  its  stead  a  straw  mat,  like  that  described 
in  the  February  number  of  the  Agricultunst 
for  1863,  page  49 ;  place  over  it  the  honey  board, 
and  stand  boards,  evergreen  boughs,  or  brush 
with  the  leaves  on  around  the  hives  to  keep  off 
the  warm  sun  and  cold  wind,  removing  oc¬ 
casionally  in  pleasant  weather.  This  is  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  usual  practice  of  destroying  the 
bees  in  autumn,  or  allowing  them  to  waste  away 
in  winter,  and  might  we  think  add  millions  of 
dollars  annually  as  profit  to  bee-keeping. 


What  sort  of  Animal  is  the  most  Profit* 
able  for  the  Producer  and  Consumer  ? 

This  is,  undoubtedly,  that  animal  which  has 
the  least  offal  and  fat,  and  yields  the  largest 
amount  of  the  best  pieces  of  meat  for  the  table, 
in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  its  carcass.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  value  of  the  dressed  animal  17i  cents 
per  pound — the  present  average  price  of  good 
beef— the  tender-loin  alone  might  then  be 
worth  70  cents  per  pound ;  the  Porter  House 
steak  40  cents ;  the  fore-rib  ’roasting-piece,  35 
cents ;  sirloin  steak,  30  cents ;  and  the  Rump 
(for  corned  beef),  25  cents.  Of  the  other  parts 
we  need  not  speak,  the  above-mentioned  being 
sufficient  to  illustrate  our  point. 

The  West  Highland  cattle,  of  Scotland,  were 
formerly  superior  to  all  other  breeds  in  the  crops, 
from  Avhich  part  of  the  carcass  the  Porter  House 
steak  and  the  Tender  Loin  are  cut ;  and,  pos¬ 
sessing  in  addition  to  this,  a  general  evenness  of 
form,  made  up  of  lean,  tender,  juicy  meat,  they 
command  from  a  penny  to  twopence  (two  to 
four  cents)  more  per  pound  in  the  London 
market,  than  most  other  breeds.  The  DeAmn 
comes  nearest  to  them  in  a  good  carcass,  next 
the  Hereford  and  Short-horn,  then  other  breeds. 

Latterly,  considerable  attention  has  been  paid 
by  breeders  of  these  last  three  firmous  species  of 
cattle,  to  make  them  equal  the  W est  Highlanders 
in  the  crops  and  fore  ribs,  and  great  improve¬ 
ment  has  consequently  been  made  in  these  de¬ 
sirable  points ;  but  with  all  their  care,  it  will  be 
a  long  time  before  Herefords  and  Short-horns 
generally  equal  them  here.  Devons  being  orig¬ 
inally  better  in  the  crops ;  the  best  bred  are  noAV 
nearly  equal  to  the  Highlanders  in  this  point. 

It  is  because  the  South  Down  sheep  so  emi¬ 
nently  excels  all  others  in  the  same  points, 
in  Avliich  the  Highland  cattle  are  superior, 
that  its  carcass  commands  a  higher  price  than 
any  other,  Wc  do  not  take  the  little  Welsh 
mountain  sheep  into  consideration,  because  it  is 
ii,  fancy  animal,  whose  superior  mutton  is  made 
from  the  peculiar  rich  fine-scented  grass  it  feeds 
on,  affecting  the  taste  of  the  meat  in  something 
the  same  way,  as  does  their  autumnal  food  the 
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flesh  of  our  celebrated  Canvass  Back  Ducks. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion  on  the  part  of  some  to 
suppose  that  when  we  have  lessened  the  offal  of 
our  domestic  animals,  and  added  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  fat,  that  we  have  done  all  that 
is  necessary  to  perfect  the  carcass  for  the 
table.  Great  attention,  as  we  have  shown 
above,  must  be  paid  to  increasing  the 
proportion  of  the  choicest  parts  of  the 
animal.  Suppose  the  whole  carcass  was 
equal  to  tenderloin;  then  it  would  be 
worth  four  times  its  present  value  in  the 
market ;  or  if  equal  to  the  fore  rib,  then 
double  the  present  value.  Fat  is  a  dear 
product,  and  the  less  we  have  of  it  in  the 
carcass,  and  the  more  we  get  of  lean, 
tender,  juicy  meat,  the  better  and  more 
profitable  it  will  be  for  producer  and 
consumer.  Fat  is  unhealthy  food,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  warm  weather,  even  in  form  of 
pork.  The  reason  why  the  English  aud 
American  people,  who  know  their  value, 
so  much  prefer  the  Berkshire  breed  of 
swine  to  all  others  for  family  pork,  is,  that  they 
give  a  much  greater  proportion  of  lean  meat  to 
the  carcass,  especially  in  the  hams  and  shoulders. 
- - - - - - 

Eustic  Gates  for  Hedges. 


The  formal  gates  of  iron  or  of  planed  carpen¬ 
ter’s  work,  that  we  often  see  in  hedges,  seem 


out  of  keeping  with  the  rural  expression  of  the 
wall  of  living  green  upon  each  side  of  them. 
Gates  of  rustic-work,  of  pleasing  designs,  and 
well  made,  are  appropriate  in  such  places.  Mr. 
J.  V.  Finbois,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  given  us 
designs  for  small  and  large  gates,  which  are  so 
simple  that  almost  any  one  can  construct  them. 


Fig.  3. 


These,  like  most  other  rustic-work,  should  be 
made  of  red  cedar  poles,  prepared  by  trimming 
off  the  twigs  and  branches,  and  leaving  the  bark 
as  entire  as  possible.  The  ends  are  to  be  cut 
smooth  and  slightly  rounded  or  pointed,  to  shed 
rain.  “  Figure  1,  is  a  gate  large  enough  to  allow 
of  the  passage  of  carts ;  it  is  made  of  poles  of 
from  three  to  five  inches  in  diameter.  The  two 
long  pieces  should  be  mortised  into  the  uprights. 


Fig.  3. 

and  the  cross  pieces  maybe  bolted  on,  the  heads 
and  nuts  of  the  holts  being  counter-sunk.  Fig-; 
ures  3  and  3,  are  small  gates,  made  in  the  same 


way.  When  neatly  constructed,  they  are  both 
pretty  and  durable.  Figure  4,  is  a  double  gate 
with  a  roof.  This  is  a  rather  novel  form  of  gate, 
but  is  quite  easily  aud  cheaply  built.  The  ends 


Fig.  4. 

are  two  posts  placed  about  two  feet  apart ;  upon 
these  a  light  roof  with  very  wide  projecting 
eaves  is  built,  and  supported  by  the  cross  braces 
which  are  bolted  into  the  uprights.  Between  the 
uprights  on  each  side  is  placed  a  shorter  post, 
upon  which  the  gates  swing.  The  roof  may  be 
covered  either  with  thatch  or  with  cedar  poles 
placed  close  together.  If  thatched  with  straw, 
wheat  or  rye  will  answer  the  best.  A  light  pole 
must  be  placed  a  little 
above  the  eaves  on  each 
side,  and  held  in  place 
by  three  or  four  stones 
to  keep  the  thatch 
smooth.  In  a  hedge 
where  there  are  a  few 
tall  trees,  this  roof  has 
a  very  pleasing  effect, 
and  would  add  much 
to  the  appearance  of  a 
country  place,  besides  preserving  the  gate 
from  injury  by  the  action  of  the  weather.” 

-  < —  - 

The  Seventeen-Year  locust. 

(.Cicada  septendccini). 

In  the  middle  of  June,  as  we  drove  into  the 
grounds  of  a  friend  in  W estern  Pennsylvania ; 
we  were  quite  surprised  to  hear,  as  we  sup¬ 
posed,  the  sound  of  a  threshing  machine,  and 
asked  what  they  were  threshing.  “It  is  the 
locusts  in  the  orchard,”  was  the  reply ;  “  it  is  our 
locust  year.”  "We  went  to  the  orchard  and 
found  the  trees  filled  with  the  insects,  whose 
combined  notes  made  a  most  remarkable  din. 
It  being  the  first  time  we  ever  happened  to  see 


Fig.  1. 


locusts  in  plenty,  we  watched  their  operations 
with  much  interest,  and  brought  away  specimens 
for  illustration.  Though  called  a  “  locust,”  the 
insect  does  not  belong  to  the  true  locusts,  but 
is  a  Cicada.,  or  Harvest-fly,  one  species  of  which 
is  common  every  year,  though  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  great  numbers.  The  insect  lays  its  eggs 
in  little  excavations  made  in  the  twigs  of  forest 
and  fruit  trees.  The  cavity  is  made  obliquely, 
by  means  of  a  piercer,  and  from  15  to  20  eggs 
are  deposited  in  it ;  then  another  cavity  is  made, 
and  so  on,  until  the  insect  has  deposited  be¬ 
tween  four  aud  five  hundred  eggs.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  nests  is  shown  in  fig.  1,  The  twigs 


thus  perforated  bi-eak  off  and  fall  to  the  ground, 
where  in  a  few  weeks  the  insect  is  hatched,  or 
they  may  be  hatched  upon  the  tree  and  fall  to 
the  ground.  The  j’^^oung  insect  is  provided  with 
very  strong  fore-legs,  with  which"  it  bur¬ 
rows  its  way  into  the  earth,  where  it  lives 
for  the  remarkably  long  period  of  seven¬ 
teen  }"ears  in  the  grub  state,  living  upon 
roots,  not  very  far  below  the  surface.  The 
grubs  slowly  increase  in  size,  aud  as  the 
termination  of  their  lengthy  probation  ap¬ 
proaches,  they  gradually  work  towards 
day-light,  making  long  and  smooth  cy¬ 
lindrical  burrows  that  finally  terminate  at 
the  surface.  They  issue  at  night  in  such 
numbers  that  the  ground  is  completely 
honey-combed  by  their  perforations. 
When  they  leave  the  earth  they  are  still 
grubs,  or  rather  pupas,  and  they  imme¬ 
diately  proceed  to  cast  off  the  soiled  suit 
they  have  so  long  worn  in  their  subter¬ 
ranean  life;  it  is  no  little  effort  for  them 
to  get  rid  of  their  old  clothes.  They 
climb  upon  bushes  and  the  trunks  of  trees,  or 
any  other  convenient  place  for  making  their 
toilet,  and  fasten  themselves  by  means  of  their 
claws.  After 
some  strug¬ 
gling  the  jacket 
opens  at  the 
back,  and  the 
insect  pulls  it¬ 
self  out  of  its 
garment,  which 
is  left  standing 
entire,  save  the 
rent  through  which  its  wearer  escaped,  (fig.  2). 
After  the  insect  has  stretched  and  dried  itself, 
it  goes  to  join  its  companions.  Fig.  3  gives  the 
perfect  locust  of  the  natural  size.  It  resembles 
our  common  Harvest-fly  in  shape,  but  is  more 
slender,  its  wings  and  body  are  marked  with 
orange,  and  it  has  prominent  red  eyes.  Near 
the  tips  of  the  wings  there  is  a  dusky  line  shaped 
much  like  the  letter  W,  which  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  superstitious  to  indicate  war. 
The  insects  probably  do  much  damage  iu  the 
grub  state  to  the  roots  of  plants,  and  in  their 
perfect  condition  the  injury  they  cause  to  forest 
and  fruit  trees  in  perforating  their  twigs  in  the 


Fig.  3. 


manner  already  described,  is  considerable. 
They  appear  at  only  long  intervals,  and  then 
in  such  astonishing  numbers  that  any  effort 
to  destroy  them  would  seem  of  no  avail 


Lime  vs.  Phosphate.-— “  T.  W.,”  of  Lan¬ 
caster  Co.,  Pa.,  asks  :  “  Which  is  the  cheapest 
fertilizer.  Lime  at  24  cts.  per  bushel,  or  Eaw 
bone  phosphate,  at  $60  per  ton  ?”  With  the 
same  propriety  we  might  ask  him,  ‘  Which  is  the 
most  economical  beef  at  20  cts.  per  pound,  or 
cotton  sheetings,  at  30  cts.  per  yard  ?  ’ — The  two 
fertilizers  named  are  entirely  different  in  their 
action  and  uses  in  the  soil.  If  they  would  both 
produce  a  similar  increase  in  the  crops,  then  the 
lime  applied  this  fall  and  the  superphosphate  or 
bone-dust,applied  upon  spring  crops, would  prob¬ 
ably  give  much  better  results.  There  are  soils 
much  benefited  by  lime,  on  which,  after  a  while, 
it  ceases  to  produce  the  same  good  effects.  On 
such  soils  phosphoric  acid  is  probably  needed. 


Fig.  1. 
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■Wilson’s  Early  Blackberry. 

"Whoever  was  instrumental  in  introducing  the 
New  Roehelle  Blackberry,  did  a  good  thing,  as 
it  served  to  turn  attention  to  a  hitherto  neglect¬ 
ed  fruit.  Since  then,  other  seedlings  of  merit 
have  shown  that  the  capabilities  of  the  black¬ 
berry  were  not  all 
exhausted  in  the 
New  Bochelle.  In 
October,  1864,  we 
figured  and  de¬ 
scribed  the  Kitta- 
tinny,  which  is  in 
every  respect  su¬ 
perior  to  the  New 
Rochelle,  and  we 
now  give  a  figure 
of  Wilson’s  Early 
Blackberry,  a  va¬ 
riety  possessing 
qualities  that  en¬ 
title  it  to  especial 
notice.  This  va¬ 
riety  was  discov¬ 
ered  in  Burling¬ 
ton  Co.,  N.  J.,  by 
Isaac  Wilson, who 
removed  it  to  his 
garden  about  the 
year  1854,  and 
there  cultivated  it 
for  some  years.  It 
ultimately  fell  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of 
some  of  the  enter¬ 
prising  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  of  that  section, 
who  having  tested 
and  made  known 
its  merits, find  that 
they  have  difficul¬ 
ty  in  propagating 
it  fast  enough  to 
supply  the  de¬ 
mand  for  plants. 

While  the  "Wilson 
is  a  sweet,  pro¬ 
ductive  and  excel¬ 
lent  berry,  and 
ripe  when  it  is 
black,  its  great 
value  consists  in 
its  earliness,  and 
the  evenness  with 
which  it  ripens. 

These  are  impor¬ 
tant  qualities  to 
the  market  grow¬ 
er,  to  whom  a  few 
days  in  the  time 
of  ripening  is  a 
matter  of  great  pe¬ 
cuniary  interest.  The  Wilson’s  Early  yields  the 
bulk  of  its  crop  before  the  Kittatinny  and  New 
Rochelle  are  ready  for  market.  The  picking  of 
this  variety  is  all  over  within  three  weeks,  while 
the  other  sorts  last  much  longer.  While  the 
Wilson  can  not  supersede  the  other  varieties  we 
liave  named,  it  forms  a  most  excellent  com¬ 
panion  to  them,  and  by  its  greater  earliness, 
prolongs  the  season  of  blackberries  in  a  man¬ 
ner  very  important  to  the  fruit  grower. 

The  engraving  is  from  a  specimen  from  Mr. 
John  S.  Collins,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co., 
N.  J.,  and  shows  the  size,  productiveness,  and 
peculiarities  of  the  leaf.  We  have  seen  the 
plantation  of  this  variety  of  Mr.  Wm.  Parry,  of 
the  same  Co.,  and  were  much  pleased  with  the 


vigor  and  productiveness  of  quite  young  plants. 
It  is  quite  hardy  near  New  York  City,  and  we 
hope  it  will  prove  so  farther  north,  as  it  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  blackberries. 

The  engraving  shows  -  a  peculiarity  of  the 
leaves  that  is  quite  characteristic  of  this  variety. 
The  leaves  of  the  blackberry  are  usually  three- 


wilson’s  early  blackberry. 

parted,  but  in  this  the  divisions  are  often  con¬ 
fluent,  or  run  together,  .and  sometimes  one  of 
the  lateral  divisions  is  entirely  wanting,  and  the 
other  joined  to  the  central  one,  so  that  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  leaf  is  like  that  of  a  mitten,  the 
lateral  division  forming  the  thumb.  When  the 
plant  is  kept  low,  as  it  should  be,  by  stopping 
the  growth  of  the  canes  at  four  or  five  feet,  this 
variety  throws  out  a  great  number  of  fruit 
spurs,  which  .are  gener.ally  erect.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  allow  any  blackberry  to  make  canes 
from  six  to  ten  feet  high.  Blackberries  .are  easily 
multiplied  by  cuttings  of  the  root,  and  one  good 
plant  will,  with  proper  treatment,  make  a  large 
number.  This  is  done  in  the  spring,  and  we 
shall  give  seasonable  directions  for  doing  it. 


House  Plants. 

In  spite  of  the  many  practical  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  complete  success,  those  who  really 
love  in-door  gardening  will  contrive  to  have 
some  growing  things  around  them.  Beginners 
in  this  work  desire  nothing  so  much  as  good  ad¬ 
vice  ;  and  we  now 
propose  to  ofiTer  a 
little.  First,  then, 
in  regard  to  air. 
So  long  as  we 
warmed  our  hous¬ 
es  by  fire-places 
or  open  wood- 
stoves,  and  did 
not  make  our 
rooms  air-tight,  it 
was  comparative¬ 
ly  easy  to  raise 
house  plants ;  but 
with  air-tight  coal- 
stoves  and  fur¬ 
naces,  and  with 
hot,  unventilated 
rooms,  it  is  very 
difficult.  Some 
measures  must  be 
taken  to  counter¬ 
act  this  excessive 
dryness  of  the  air. 
One  method  is  to 
keep  a  pan  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  hot-air 
chamber  of  the 
furnace;  another 
to  keep  such  a  ves¬ 
sel  on  the  stove 
in  the  apartment 
devoted  to  plants. 
And  these  pans  of 
water  should  be 
so  placed  that 
they  will  evapor¬ 
ate  several  quarts 
per  day.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,some 
persons  adopt  the 
following  plan: 
Let  the  table  for 
plants  be  as  wide 
as  the  window¬ 
sill.  Around  the 
edge  of  this  table 
fasten  cleats  about 
three  inches  wide, 
making  a  sort  of 
sink  or  basin.  Cov¬ 
er  the  whole  of  the 
wood-work  with 
two  coats  of  paint. 
Put  into  this  basin 
two  inches  sand,, 
and  cover  the  sand  with  one  inch  of  fresh  green 
moss.  Set  the  pots  on  the  top  of  this  moss,  slight¬ 
ly  bedded  in  it.  Any  one  can  see  that  this  will 
serve  to  diffuse  moisture  through  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  for  the  moss  and  sand  will  be  s.aturated 
as  often  as  the  plants  are  watered.  This  is  only 
one  method  for  securing  a  healthy  state  of  the 
air  ;  let  others  be  tried,  which  are  practicable, 
for  this  is  a  very  important  matter.  Of  course, 
the  room  should  be  ventilated  as  often  as  pos¬ 
sible,  without  injury  to  the  plants  from  frost. 

Secondly,  as  to  soil.  Different  plants  require 
different  kinds  of  soil,  for  their  highest  health 
and  vigor,  but  for  the  majority,  the  following 
answers  an  excellent  purpose :  A  compost  made 
of  sand,  leaf-mold,  old  mahure,  and  earth  from 
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an  old  pasture,  in  equal  parts,  well  mixed. 

__Then,  a  few  words  as  to  watering,  temperature, 
etc.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  give  water  only  when 
the  ground  is  dry,  and  then  to  give  it  thorough¬ 
ly,  so  that  it  will  run  through  the  ball  of  earth. 
No  universal  rule  can  be  given,  however.  .  The 
African  Lily,  for  example,  needs  water  to  satura¬ 
tion,  while  the  Cactus  family  need  but  little. 
Watch  the  foliage,  and  never  allow  it  to  flag. 
Examine  the  soil,  and  never  allow  it  to  become 
diy.  Experience  will  teach  one  when  to  water, 
by  noting  the  sound  of  the  pot  when  rapped 
with  the  knuckles,  or  by  its  weight  when  lift¬ 
ing  it.  Of  course,  the 
leaves  should  be  sprink¬ 
led  as  well  as  the  soil. 

There  is  ordinarily 
more  danger  to  our 
plants  from  heat  than 
cold.  As  a  general  rule, 

60°  to  70°  by  day,  and 
45°  to  50°  by  night,  is 
high  enough.  The  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  must  be 
learned  by  experience. 

About  Lilies,  Native 
and  Foreign. 

Plants  that  are  read¬ 
ily  obtainable  by  every 
one,  are  perfectly  har¬ 
dy,  and  are  not  particu¬ 
lar  about  soil,  commend 
themselves  to  popular 
favor.  Most  of  the  lilies 
possess  these  qualities, 
and  we  And  them  every¬ 
where  among  the  com¬ 
mon  plants.  They  are 
among  the  few  flowers 
mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
and  one  of  them  is  the 
chosen  emblem  of  pu¬ 
rity.  Every  old  garden 
has  its  clump  of  White, 

Tiger,  and  Martagon  li¬ 
lies — one  or  all  of  them ; 
and  though  old  and  neg¬ 
lected  varieties,  they 
are  not  on  that  account 
to  be  despised.  Indeed, 
for  purity  of  whiteness 
and  delicacy  of  fra¬ 
grance,  the  old  White 
lily  may  hold  up  its 
head  among  the  more 
showy  and  costly  new 
comers.  W e  have  three 
native  species  common 
at  the  North,  which, 
though  seldom  seen  in 
our  gardens,  are  highly  prized  in  those  of 
Europe.  All  of  these,  when  introduced  into 
the  favorable  soil  of  the  garden,  bloom  much 
more  finely  than  they  do  in  their  wild  state, 
and  they  are  moreover  so  common  and  read¬ 
ily  obtained  that  even  the  poorest  can  have 
them.  The  Wild  Orange-red  Lily,  Lilium 
PMladelpldcum,  is  found  in  dry  fields,  etc.  It 
produces  only  a  few  upright  flowers,  which  are 
orange,  with  blackish  spots.  The  Wild  Yellow 
Lily,  L.  Canadense^  grows  in  moister  places 
than  the  foregoing.  It  has  more  flowers,  which 
are  nodding,  and  of  various  shades  of  yellow 
and  orange,  with  brown  spots.  But  the  finest 
of  our  native  lilies  is  the  Turk’s-Cap,  or  Superb, 
L,  superium.  This  will  in  cultivation  often  at¬ 


tain  a  bight  of  6  or  8  feet,  and  produce  a  gor¬ 
geous  pyramid  of  thirty  or  forty  flowers,  which 
have  reflexed  orange  or  scarlet  petals,  with  dark 
purple  spots.  Any  of  our  native  sorts  may  be 
marked  when  in  flower,  and  taken  up  when  the 
foliage  commences  to  wither.  They  bloom  in 
July  and  August,  and  are  all  valuable,  either  by 
themselves,  or  in  making  up  a  collection.  We 
have  often  mentioned  the  varieties  of  Lilium 
speciosim — or  Japan  Lily.  This  species,  usually 
called  by  florists  L.  lancifolium^  presents  several 
varieties,  all  beautiful.  The  new  and  splendid 
Golden-banded  Lily,  L.  auratum^  was  figured  in 


THE  LONG-FLOWEKED  LILT — Lilium  lourjijlormn. 

September,  i860,  and  though  yet  among  our  ex¬ 
pensive  bulbs,  is  one  that  we  hope  to  see  be¬ 
come  as  popular  as  the  others.  A  rather  old 
and  neglected  Japanese  species  is  the  Long- 
flowered  Lily,  L.  longijlorum.  This  is  seldom 
seen  in  gardens,  probably  for  the  reason  that  it 
was  first  introduced  as  a  green-house  plant.  It 
is  perfectly  hardy,  and  throws  up  a  strong  stem, 
one  or  two  feet  high,  which  bears  at  its  summit 
from  one  to  three  large  and  long  flowers,  of  a 
pure  wdiiteness  and  a  delicious  fragrance.  In 
order  to  make  this  fine  species  better  known, 
we  give  an  engraving  (of  about  half  size,)  from  a 
specimen  sent  us  by  Mr.  Isaac  Buchanan,  of 
Astoria.  We  have  also  had  specimens  of  this 
beautiful  lily  from  Messrs.  Peter  Henderson  and 


A.  S.  Fuller.  This  year  a  set  of  Japanese  varie- 
ties,with  such  names  as  Iden  Soto,  Iska  Wojarna 
and  other  Japanese  names  applied  to  them, 
have  been  introduced.  We  have  flowered  the 
most  of  these  novelties,  and  can  find  no  other 
quality  than  their  earliness  to  recommend  them. 
They  are  well  enough  in  their  way,  but  lack 
positive  character.  Lilies  may  be  planted  in 
autumn  or  in  spring.  They  will  do  something 
in  poor  soil,  but  much  better  in  one  that  has  a 
plenty  of  old  manure  forked  in  to  a  good  depth. 
We  have  said  these  lilies  are  hardy,  and  so  they 
are  about  New  York  City,  but  even  here,  like 
other  herbaceous  plants, 
they  flower  all  the  bet¬ 
ter  if  they  are  covered 
with  littery  manure  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter.  Lily 
bulbs  should  never  be 
long  out  of  the  ground, 
as  they  can  not,  like 
Tulips  and  Hyacinths, 
lose  their  proper  roots 
without  inj  ury,although 
they  will  remain  for 
some  weeks  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  if  packed  in  moss. 

Bulbs  —  Plant  Now 
for  Spring  Flowers. 

Every  one  enjoys  the 
spring  flowers  that  come 
from  the  hardy  bulbs, 
and  yet  we  seldom  see 
these  in  gardens,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  for¬ 
gotten  in  autumn — the 
proper  season  for  plant¬ 
ing  them.  As  a  remind¬ 
er  we  will  say,  that  the 
sooner,  after  the  middle 
of  October,  the  bulbs 
can  be  got  into  the 
ground,  the  better.  If 
the  bulbs  are  to  be 
bought,  purchase  early, 
before  the  stock  of  the 
dealers  becomes  reduc¬ 
ed.  If  the  soil  is  not 
in  good  condition,  it 
should  be  manured  with 
old  cow  manure,  and  if 
disposed  to  be  heavy, 
some  sand  may  be  work¬ 
ed  in.  The  best  success 
Avill  be  had  if  the  old 
soil  be  dug  out  to  the 
depth  of  twenty  inches, 
and  the  space  filled  with 
fresh  iiasture  loam  and 
decayed  cow  manure. 
When  the  bed  is  prepared,  let  it  settle,  and 
then  plant  the  bulbs.  It  is  a  good  practice 
to  put  a  little  sand  under  each  bulb.  Hyacinths 
should  be  eight  inches  apart  each  way,  and  four 
inches  deep.  Tulips  six  or  seven  inches  apart, 
and  about  three  and  a  half  deep.  Crocuses  may 
be  nearer;  three  inches  distant  and  two  deep. 
Snow-drops,  about  the  same  as  crocuses.  Lilies 
are  to  be  at  least  a  foot  apart  each  ivay,  and  five 
inches  deep,  and  the  same  distance  for  the 
Crown  Imperial.  In  making  up  the  beds,  it  is 
well  to  leave  them  a  few  inches  above  the  gen¬ 
eral  level,  as  they  will  settle  during  the  winter. 
Though  the  bulbs  mentioned  here  are  all  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  yet  they  will  come  out  all  the 
stronger  in  spring,  if  covered  when  cold  weather 
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sets  in,  by  a  layer  of  littery  manure,  or  leaves, 
which  last  may  be  kept  down  by  sprinkling  a 
little  soil  over  them.  Bulbs  may  be  potted  now 
and  kept  in  a  cool  place  until  frosts  come,  when 
they  may  be  placed  in  the  cellar,  from  which 
they  are  to  be  taken  during  the  winter  at  inter-, 
vals,  a  few  at  a  time,  to  a  warm  room  to  flower. 
- - - - 

Insects  and  Plant  Pertilization. 

FIFTH  ARTICLE. 

Are  all  flowers  then,  it  may  be  asked,  aided 
by  insects  in  the  essential  business  of  forming 
seeds  ?  By  no  means.  In  many  cases,  where 
cross-fertilization  equally  takes  place,  the  trans¬ 
port  of  pollen  is  left  to  the  winds.  Such  flow¬ 
ers  produce  no  honey,  nor  anything  attractive 
to  insects,  and  such  flowers,  we  may  add,  have 
no  showy  corolla.  So  we  may  conclude  that 
corollas,  or  bright  colors  in  any  part  of  the  blos¬ 
som,  and  also  fragrance,  are  given  to  plants  in 
order  that  they  may  attract  insects,  and  be  aided 
by  them  ;  an  aid  which  many  are  absolutely 
dependent  on.  Not  that  all  plants  destitute  of 
corollas  get  no  help  from  insects.  Willows,  for 
instance,  which  bear  stamens 
and  pistils  on  different  trees,  as 
every  one  knows,  are  thronged 
by  bees  when  in  blossom,  and 
the  pollen  is  carried  from  the 
male  to  the  female  catkins.  Pines, 

Spruces,  and  the  like,  on  the 
contrary,  are  left  to  the  winds  to 
fertilize.  And  here  it  is  worth 
while  to  notice  what  a  great  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  male  flowers  these 
produce,  and  what  avast  amount 
of  pollen  —  many  millions  of 
grains  for  every  female  flower  or 
seed — for,  with  only  the  winds  to  carry  it,  this 
seemingly  wasteful  superabundance  of  pollen 
is  really  a  needful  provision  to  secure  fertility  ; 
while  in  Willows,  where  bees  are  invited  to 
carry  it  from  flower  to  flower,  the  proportion 
of  pollen  to  the  seeds  is  by  no  means  excessive. 
Grasses  and  grains  also  depend  upon  the  wind, 
and  have  accordingly  a  vast  excess  of  pollen. 
Their  flowers  are  most  commonly  hermaphro¬ 
dite  ;  but  when  the  pollen  is  about  to  be  shed, 
the  anthers  on  their  long  and  delicate  filaments, 
and  the  feathery  branching  stigmas,  are  both 
hung  out  to  the  breeze  together,  so  that  there 
is  sure  to  be  a  copious  crossing. 

We  now  understand  what  the  good  of  cross¬ 
ing  is,  and  it  may  be 
asked,  is  crossing  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  all  flow¬ 
ers  ?  Are  there  any  her¬ 
maphrodite  flowers  in 
which  self-fertilization  is 
regular  or  certain  ?  Yes : 
there  is  one  class  of 
such  cases.  Most  of  the 
earlier  flowers  in  our 
Wild  Balsam,  Jewel- 
W  ced,or  Touch-me-not, 
fertilize  in  the  early 
3.  flower-bud ;  and  so  do 

most  of  the  later  flowers  of  Wood-sorrel,  and  of 
our  common  Violets.  These  flower-buds  never 
open,  have  no  showy  corolla  to  attract  insects, 
and  no  pollen  but  their  own  can  reach  the  stig¬ 
mas.  These  and  the  few  stamens  are  shut  up 
close  together.  Nature  here  being  as  careful  to 
secure  close-fertilization  as  she  ordinarily  is  to 
prevent  it. — Two  things  about  this  are  worth 

*  Tics.  1  and  3.— Flowers  of  Dicentra  npectabilli ;  1,  un¬ 
opened  :  2,  open :  S,  witli  the  united  Inner  petals  pushed 
olT  to  one  side. 


noticing.  First,  since  fertilization  is  made  sure 
by  shutting  up  the  anthers  in  close  contact  with 
the  stigma,  there  need  be  no  superfluity  of  pol¬ 
len  i  and  it  is  a  remark¬ 
able  fact  that  these  an¬ 
thers  really  contain  on¬ 
ly  a  dozen  or  two  of 
grains  of  pollen,  but 
these  are  large  and  un¬ 
usually  efficient,  and  al¬ 
most  every  one  of  them 
does  its  work.  Nature! 
so  prodigal  where  she 
has  only  winds  and 
chance  to  rely  on,  hut 
less  so  when  insects  are 
carriers,  is  parsimonious 

enough  when  her  arrangements  are  such  that  no 
pollen  is  likely  to  be  lost.  -Secondly,  all  plants 
which  produce  flowers  of  this  kind  (of  which 
many  are  known),  have  ordinary  blossoms  also, 
with  showy  corollas,  open  to  the  visits  of  insects 
and  actually  cross-fertilized  by  their  aid;  so  that 
the  advantage  of  a  cross  is  secured  for  each 
generation  in  a  part  of  the  flowers,  while  cer¬ 
tain  fruitfulness  by  close  breeding  is  economi¬ 
cally  secured  in  the  rest.  We  may  fairly  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  latter  could  not  go  on  for  many 
generations  unless  it  were  alternated  with  the 
former.  For  if  it  could,  what  would  be  the  use 
of  the  former  sorts,  which  are  always  less  pro¬ 
lific  than  the  latter  ?  No  plant  is  known  in 
which  at  least  an  occasional  cross-breeding  is 
not  provided  for. 

At  first  view,  however,  we  should  say  that  we 
have  just  such  a  case  in  all  the  Fumitory  fami¬ 
ly.  Here  there  is  only  one  kind  of  blossom, 
and  that  seemingly  contrived  on  purpose  for 
self-fertilization.  The  Showy  Bieentra,  com¬ 
monly  called  Dielyti’a,  of  late  years  a  great  orna¬ 
ment  of  our  gardens  in  spring,  is  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  example.  The  red,  heart-shaped  co¬ 
rolla  is  seen,  unopened,  in  fig.  1.  The  tips  of 
the  two  outer  and  larger  petals  soon  roll  back¬ 
wards,  as  in  fig.  2.  But  the  inner  and  smaller 
pair  of  petals  remain  stuck  together  at  the  tips, 
aud  may  be  likened  to  a  pair  of  little  spoons  in 
contact,  face  to  face ;  the  cavity  so  formed  com¬ 
pletely  shuts  in  the  six  anthers,  closely  surround¬ 
ing  the  2-lobed  stigma.  The  anthers  open  early, 
aud  on  their  inner  face,  and  the  pollen  is  abund¬ 
antly  shed  upon  the  enclosed  stigma.  Here, 
we  should  say,  close-fertilization  is  a  sure  thing, 
and  crossing  is  out  of  the  question.  But  con¬ 
sider,  first,  that  there  is  nectar  in  the  sac  at  the 
bottom  of  the  large  petals ;  also  that  bees,  espec¬ 
ially  humble-bees,  visit  these  flowers ;  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  nectar  the  bee  brings  his  head  down  to 
the  opening  at  the  upper  part  of  the  flower  on 
each  side.  When  thus  sucking  out  the  nectar 
from  one  side  of  the  flower,  his  head  pushes  the 
cap  formed  of  the  inner  petals  off  to  the  other 
side,  i.e.,  into  the  position  represented  in  fig.  3, 
and  brushes  against  the  now  exposed  anthers 
and  stigma.  Some  of  the  pollen  which  thus 
smears  the  head  of  the  bee,  carried  to  the  next 
flower,  is  most  likely  to  he  in  part  deposited 
upon  its  stigma.  So  that  here,  after  all,  we 
have  a  beautiful  arrangement  for  cross-fertiliza¬ 
tion  !  In  both  the  Dicentm  and  in  the  smaller 
one-sided  but  otherwise  similar  blossom  of  Coiy- 
dalis,  we  have  seen  the  bees  at  work,  carrying 
the  pollen  rapidly  from  flower  to  flower,  and 
from  plant  to  plant.  And  the  crowning  and  very 
curious  fact  has  recently  been  ascertained  by 
experiment,  that  if  insects  be  excluded,  even 
these  flowers  set  little  or  no  seed.  Yet  the  stig¬ 
mas  get  completely  covered  with  pollen  from 


their  own  stamens !  So  it  must  be  that  the.  pol¬ 
len  is  powerless,  or  nearly  so,  upon  the  stigma 
of  the  same  flower,  but  is  efficient  upon  the 
.  stigma  of  neighboring  flowers ;  and  that  breed¬ 
ing  in-and-in,  which  seemed  unavoidable  from 
the  structure  of  the  blossom,  is  here  prevented 
only  by  this  differentiation  of  the  pollen  aud 
stigma.  The  proof  that  this  is  really  so,  as 
shown  by  some  other  flowers,  will  be  given  in 
another  article.  A.  G. 


Preservation  of  Vegetables  in  Winter. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON,  SOUTH  BERGEN,  N.  J. 

The  following  timely  article  is  a  chapter  from 
Mr.  Henderson’s  forthcoming  work  on  Garden- 
;  iug,  alluded  to  in  the  “  Basket.” 

“  Our  manner  of  preserving  vegetable  roots  in 
winter  is,  I  think,  peculiar  to  this  district,  and  is 
very  simple  and  safe. — After  taking  up  such  crops 
as  beets,  carrots,  horse-radish,  parsnips,  turnips, 
potatoes,  etc.,  in  fall,  they  are  put  in  tempo¬ 
rary  oblong  heaps,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
on  which  they  have  been  growing,  and  covered 
up  with  5  or  6  inches  of  soil,  which  will  keep 
off  such  slight  frosts  as  are  likely  to  occur  until 
time  can  be  spared  to  put  them  in  permanent 
winter  quarters,  this  is  done  in  this  section 
usually  during  the  first  part  of  December,  in  the 
following  manner  :  A  .piece  of  ground  is  chosen 
as  dry  as  possible ;  if  not  naturally  dry,  provision 
must  be  made  to  carry  off  the  water,  lower  than 
the  bottom  of  the  pit.  The  pit  is  dug  out  from 
three  to  four  feet  deep,  about  six  feet  wide,  and 
of  the  length  required ;  the  roots  are  then 
packed  in  in  sections  of  about  two  feet  wide 
across  the  pit,  and  only  to  the  hight  of  the 
ground  level.  Between  the  sections,  a  space  of 
half  a  foot  is  left,  which  is  filled  up  with  the 
soil  level  to  the  top ;  this  leaves  the  pit  filled  up 
two  feet  wide  in  roots,  and  half  a  foot  of  soil, 
and  so  on  until  the  whole  is  finished.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  plan  is,  that  it  is  merely  a  series 
of  small  pits,  holding  from  three  to  five  barrels 
of  roots,  which  can  be  taken  out  for  market 
without  exposing  the  next  section,  as  it  is  closed 
off  by  the  six  inches  of  soil  between.  Also  that 
we  find  that  roots  of  all  kinds  keep  safer  when 
in  small  bulk,  than  when  large  numbers  are 
thrown  into  one  pit  together.  In  covering,  the 
top  is  rounded  so  as  to  throw  off  the  water,  with 
a  layer  of  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  of  soil.  This 
way  of  preserving  roots,  with  perhaps  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  potatoes,  is  much  preferable  to  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  a  cellar  or  root  house,  as  they  uot 
only  keep  fresher,  retaining  more  of  their  nat¬ 
ural  flavor  and  color,  but  far  fewer  of  them  are 
lost  by  decay  than  when  exposed  to  the  air  and 
varying  temperature  of  a  cellar.  Uiimatured 
heads  of  cauliflower  or  broccoli,  however,  are 
best  matured  in  a  light  cellar  or  cold  frame,  by 
being  planted  in  close  together ;  in  this  way 
good  heads  may  be  had  to  January.  Cabbages 
are  preserved  very  simply  ;  they  are  left  out  as 
late  as  they  can  be  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  in 
this  section  about  the  end  of  November,  they 
are  then  pulled  up  and  turned  upside  down — 
the  roots  up,  the  heads  packed  close  together, 
in  beds  six  feet  wide,  with  six  feet  alleys  be¬ 
tween,  care  being  taken  to  have  the  ground 
levelled  where  the  cabbages  are  placed,  so  that 
they  pack  nicely.  They  are  left  in  this  way  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  or  as  long  as  the  ground 
can  he  dug  between  the  alleys,  the  soil  from 
which  is  thrown  in  on  the  beds  of  cabbage,  so 
that  when  finished  they  have  a  covering  of  four 
or  six  inches  of  soil.  This  is  not  enough  to 
cover  the  root  however,  which  is  left  partly  ex- 
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posed,  but  this  is  iu  no  way  injurious.  Some 
prefer  to  cover  them  up  at  once  by  plowing  a 
furrow,  shoveling  it  out  wide  enough  to  receive 
the  heads  of  the  cabbages,  then  turning  the  soil 
in  on  the  heads,  and  so  continuing  until  beds  of 
six  or  eight  feet  are  thus  formed.  This  plan  is 
rather  more  expeditious  than  the  former,  but  it 
has  the  disadvantage  of  compelling  them  to  be 
covered  up  at  once  by  soil,  while  the  other  plan 
delays  it  two  or,  three  weeks  later,  and  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  preserving  vegetables 
that  the  operation  (particularly  the  final  cover¬ 
ing)  be  delayed  as  late  in  the  season  as  frost  will 
permit.  Generally  more  is  lost  by  beginning 
too  soon  than  delaying  too  late. — Onions,  we 
find,  are  best  preserved  in  a  barn  or  stable  loft, 
iu  layers  of  from  8  to  10  inches  deep,  covered 
up  with  about  a  foot  of  hay  or  straw  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  severe  frosts.  The  great  point  to  be 
attained  is  a  low  temperature  and  a  dry  atmo¬ 
sphere  ;  they  will  bear  20  degrees  of  frost  with¬ 
out  injury,  provided  they  are  not  moved  while 
frozen,  but  they  will  not  stand  a  reduction  of  tem¬ 
perature  much  lower  than  this  without  injury. 


Notes  on  Grapes  and  Grape  Culture. 

The  date  at  which  we  write  is  too  early  to 
allow  us  to  say  what  is  the  result  this  year  with 
the  newer  varieties  of  grapes.  We  hoped  to 
have  met  at  the  gathering  of  the  American 
Pomological  Association,  at  St.  Louis,  cultiva¬ 
tors  from  every  section  of  the  country,  and  thus 
arrive  at  something  like  an  “average  verdict” 
upon  the  numerous  grapes  that  are  still  on  their 
probation.  The  unfortunate  postponement  of 
that  meeting  is  a  great  disappointment  to  us, 
and  will  prove  a  serious  detriment  to  the  cause 
of  horticulture  in  general,  and  to  grape  culture 
in  particular.  People  are  sufficiently  waked  up 
to  the  importance  of  planting  vines,  and  the 
universal  question  is,  “  what  shall  I  plant  ?  ” 
And  we  are  no  nearer  a  satisfactory  answer  than 
we  were  five  years  ago.  The  Hon.  Horace 
Greeley,  noticing  during  a  recent  trip  in  New 
England,  the  geneml  failure  of  the  large  fruits, 
comes  out  with  a  strong  appeal  to  the  people  to 
plant  vines,  and  concludes  it  in  the  following 
characteristically  practical  way : 

“  I  hope  our  Agricultural  Societies  and  Farm¬ 
ers’  Clubs  will  devise  and  adopt  fit  measures  to 
stimulate  the  planting  of  the  Yine ;  meantime, 
I,  as  a  mere  beginning,  will  pay  a  premium  of 
$200  to  the  first,  and  $100  to  the  second  town¬ 
ship  of  not  less  than  100  houses,  whose  three 
principal  officers  shall  certify  to  me  that  every 
dwelling  in  that  township  has  not  less  than  two 
well  planted,  thrifty  Vines.” 

Doubtless  many  townships  will  take  steps  to 
obtain  these  premiums,  and  we  shall  have  nu¬ 
merous  applications  for  advice  as  to  what  to  plant. 
Here  is  just  the  .trouble  and  the  point  upon 
which  people  honestly  differ.  The  only  two 
varieties  that  we  are  able,  with  our  ijresent 
knowledge,  to  suggest  for  planting  anywhere 
and  eveiywhere  with  a  fair  prospect  of  fruit,  are 
the  Hartford  Prolific  and  Concord.  While  we 
are  well  aware  that  neither  of  these  can  rank  as 
first  class  grapes,  they  will,  as  a  general  thing, 
give  fruit,  and  are  more  commonly  free  from  dis¬ 
ease — though  not  absolutely  exempt — than  most 
other  sorts.  We  have  many  much  better  grapes 
than  these,  that  in  certain  places  are  about  all 
that  can  be  desired,  and  we  should  be  glad  if  we 
could  recommend  eveiy  one  to  plant  them 
largely  without  previously  testing  them.  The 
experience  of  one  or  two  years  in  a  few  locali¬ 
ties  should  not  make  or  mar  the  reputation  of 


any  variety.  We  recently  saw  the  Creveling, 
a  variety  with  a  generally  excellent  reputation, 
almost  killed  with  mildew,  while  along  side,  the 
Adirondac,  a  variety  often  badly  mildewed,  was 
freer  from  it  than  any  other  in  iTquite  large  col¬ 
lection.  We  ask  one  cultivator  about  his  grapes, 
and  he  tells  i:s  that  his  Concords  are  doing  well, 
but  his  Iona’s  are  badly  mildewed ;  and  another, 
in  reply  to  the  same  query,  says  he  has  some 
mildew,  but  the  Iona  the  least  affected  of  any. 
In  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  now  before  the  public,  we  are  well 
enough  satisfied, but  with  regard  to  their  hardiness 
and  freedom  from  rot  and  mildew,  we  are  in  as 
much  uncertainty  as  ever.  Now,  will  our  grape 
growing  readers  help  us  to  do  what  the  Pomo¬ 
logical  Association  ought  to  have  done :  give 
some  grape  statistics  ?  We  would  like  brief  re¬ 
ports  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  giving  the 
behavior  of  the  different  vai'ieties,  age  of 
vine,  time  of  ripening,  freedom  from  mildew, 
rot,  sun  scald,  and  hardiness  of  vine.  The  soil 
and  exposure  of  the  vineyard  should  also  be 
stated.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  these  reports 
are  received,  they  will  be  tabulated,  and  will 
probably  show  results  both  interesting  and  useful. 


Small  Fruits— New  Raspberries. 


It  may  appear  to  some  that  we  devote  an  un¬ 
due  space  to  the  culture  of  small  fruits ;  but 
such  have  little  conception  of  the  great  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  interest.  Those  who  grow  their 
broad  fields  of  grain,  no  doubt  look  upon  the 
growing  of  berries  as  small  business,  but  a  visit 
to  any  of  the  small  fruit  regions  would  convince 
them  that  “man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,” 
but  uses  a  great  deal  of  fruit  with  it,  and  that 
often  times,  these  potterers  with  small  fruits, 
realize  more  I’eady  money  from  a  few  acres  than 
does  the  proprietor  of  an  extensive  farm. 

Many  an  occupant  of  a  place  of  a  few  acres 
near  our  country  towns  can  pay  a  good  part  of 
his  rent  by  attention  to  the  culture  of  small 
fruits.  This  is  one  reason  why  we  desire  to  keep 
the  readers  of  the  AgricultuHst  informed  of  all 
the  new  varieties  that  appear  worthy  of  trial. 

Tlie  great  trouble  with  the  raspberry  has  been 
want  of  hardiness,  and  cultivators  are  now  en¬ 
deavoring  to  produce  varieties  that  shall  com¬ 
bine  good  quality  with  productiveness  and 
hardiness.  We  gave  iu  August  an  account  of 
the  Philadelphia  Raspberry,  and  now  give  brief 
descriptions  of  two  others,  which  are  likely  to 
attract  some  attention.  The  descriptions  are 
given  from  Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist,  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  appearance  of  that  work. 

Thornless  Black-cap. — Canes  strong,  very 
erect,  and  more  branching  than  other  varieties 
of  this  class,  reddish  purple,  smooth  and  thorn¬ 
less.  Leaves  medium  sized,  occasionally  with  a 
very  small  prickle  on  the  petiole.  Fruit  large, 
shaped  like  the  common  Black-cap,  black,  sweet, 
and  rich ;  ripens  a  week  earlier  than  the  Doo¬ 
little. - An  accidental  seedling  of  the  common 

Black-cap,  which  originated  in  the  gardens  of 
Mrs.  Davison,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  sent  out  by 
Joseph  Clinton,  Angola,  N.  Y.  It  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  productive,  and  would  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  list  of  varieties,  even  if  it  had  no  other 
merit  than  that  of  being  thornless. 

Clark. — Canes  strong,  erect;  spines  stout, 
numerous  at  the  base  of  the  canes,  but  scattered 
above,  white,  with  the  tips  slightly  colored. 
Leaves  large,  coarsely  and  unevenly  serrate, 
wavy  when  young,  but  becoming  flat  and 
smooth  with  age,  deep  shining  green  above  and 
silvery  white  on  the  under  surface.  Fruit  large, 


regularly  obtuse  conical,  separating  freely  from 
the  receptacle,  moderately  firm ;  grains  medium 
in  size,  of  a  light  crimson  color ;  flavor  very 
sweet  and  rich. - This  variety — a  very  pro¬ 

ductive  and  hardy  one,  for  one  of  its  class — 
originated  with  E.  E.  Clark,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn. ;  it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  very  best 
for  family  use,  and  also  an  exeelleut  market 
berry,  where  the  distance  is  not  very  great. 

-  —  . —  . » t-  — - - — 

Heeling-in  Trees. 


The  nursery  man  heels-in  his  trees  or  “  lays 
them  in  by  the  heels  ”  as  soon  as  they  arc  dug, 
provided  there  is  to  be  any  considerable  interval 
between  the  taking  up  and  the  packing.  It  is 
something  which  may  be  practiced  to  advantage 
by  the  purchaser  of  trees  whenever  they  are  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  nursery,  and  cannot  be  set  im¬ 
mediately  they  arrive.  ludeed,  if  trees  arc 
needed  for  planting  next  spring,  it  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  purchase  them  this  autumn,  and  carefully 
heel  them  in  for  the  winter.  There  are  several 
good  reasons  for  purchasing  trees  in  the  firll. 
The  work  at  the  nursery  is  much  less  hurried, 
the  stock  of  varieties  has  not  become  reduced, 
the  risks  of  transportation  are  much  less,  and  in 
spring  the  trees  will  be  on  hand  just  when  they 
are  needed.  The  operation,  to  be  successful, 
needs  only  a  little  care.  A  trench  is  to  be  open¬ 
ed,  in  a  well  drained  place,  wide  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  roots,  and  deep  enoixgh  to  set  the  tree 
lower  than  it  stood  before.  The  trees  are  plac¬ 
ed  in  an  inclined  position,  to  prevent  the  tops 
from  being  too  much  exposed  to  the  winds, 
and  they  are  set  in  close  together,  the  roots 
being  spread  and  carefully  covered  as  the  work 
progresses,  allowing  no  vacant  spaces.  The 
earth  is  then  banked  up  over  the  roots  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot,  trodden  hard,  and  smoothed  off 
to  shed  rain.  Tender  varieties  of  trees  may 
have  their  tops  covered  with  evergreen  boughs. 


The  Tritomas. 


These  showy  autumnal  plants,  now  coming 
into  blossom,  deserve  repeated  and  unstinted 
commendation.  Their  long,  lance-shaped  leaves 
look  attractive  during  the  early  summer,  and 
hardly  need  the  addition  of  flowers.  But  when 
August  and  September  come,  the  early  variety 
{Tritoma  glancescens)  sends  up  its  blooming 
stalks,  from  two  to  four  feet  long,  and  eight  or 
ten  from  a  single  root,  crowned  with  spikes  of 
orange-crimson  blossoms  which  are  truly  gor¬ 
geous.  In  September  and  October,  the  later 
sorts  (T.  scrotina)  follow,  keeping  up  a  constant 
and  brilliant  succession  of  blooms.  A  figure 
was  given  in  Novembei’,  1864,  of  T.  Uvaria, 
from  which  most  of  the  garden  varieties  have 
been  obtained. 

It  is  truly  remarkable,  how  independent  and 
almost  regardless  of  frost  these  plants  are. 
Cold  weather,  which  blackens  the  dahlia  and 
kills  down  a  multitude  of  other  flowers,  only 
seems  to  give  these  a  new  start.  In  England 
they  keep  on  blooming  up  to  Christmas.  And 
in  our  country,  medium  sized  plants  may  bo 
taken  up  in  August  and  potted,  when,  if  watered 
and  shaded  a  few  days,  they  will  go  on  grow¬ 
ing,  and  will  flower  in  the  house  till  into  De¬ 
cember.  T^is  we  know  from  experience. 

Some  persons  winter  their  plants  in  the  cel¬ 
lar,  like  cannas  and  dahlias.  But  this  is  un¬ 
necessary  trouble.  Bend  down  the  stalks  on 
the  setting  in  of  winter,  lay  over  them  a  few 
inches  of  leaves  or  other  garden  refuse,  then 
cover  the  whole  with  a  roofing  of  sods,  laid  up 
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like  a  mound,  so  as  to  shed  rain,  more  or  less. 
In  the  siJring  remove  this  by  degrees,  and  the 
plants  will  come  put  in  first-rate  condition. 

- I  - - - i — 

Hedges  and  Hedge  Plants— 2d  Article. 

THE  SWT3ET  VIBURNUM. 

In  the  article  last  month,  it  was  stated  that  we 
had  made,  little  progress  with  hedging  in  this 
country,  until  native  plants  were 
taken  for  the  purpose.  There 
are  doubtless  many  shrubs  that 
are  capable  of  forming  good 
hedges,  which  have  not  yet  been 
tested.  The  subject  of  the  present 
article  is  one  we  have  long 
thought  would  make  a  good 
hedge  plant,  but  we  did  not  know 
that  it  had  been  tried,  until  we 
received  the  subjoined  commu¬ 
nication  from  a  valued  corre¬ 
spondent,  who  is  a  great  lover 
and  close  observer  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  Sweet  Viburnum, 

Viburnum  Lentago,  is  quite  com¬ 
mon  all  over  the  country,  and 
often  forms  a  small  tree,  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  high,  covered  in 
IMay  and  June  with  clusters  of 
white  flowers,  like  those  shown 
in  the  engraving.  The  flowers 
are  succeeded  by  a  small,  one- 
seeded,  berry -like  fruit,  blue-black 
in  color,  and  ripe  in  autumn. 

The  shrub  belongs  to  the  same 
genus  as  the  common  Snow-ball, 
but  has  all  its  flowers  perfect, 
while  in  the  Snow-ball,  all  or  part 
are  sterile,  and  very  much  larger. 

As  an  ornamental  shrub  it  is 
worthy  of  more  attention  than 
has  yet  been  bestowed  upon  it. 

“AVhoever  travels  in  West¬ 
chester  Corrnty  in  the  last  half  of 
Maj",  notices  the  Dog-woods  in 
full  bloom,  and  not  less  their 
companions  in  whiteness  and 
beauty,  the  ‘Nanny-berries.’  It 
is  known  as  the  Sweet  Vibur¬ 
num,  and  in  other  localities  as  the  Sheep-berry, 
probably  from  the  fact  that  it  flourishes  in  sheep 
pastures  in  spite  of  all  the  shortening-in  it  gets 
from  those  close  nibblers.  The  goat  is  supposed 
to  give  it  its  name  ‘  Nanny-berry,’  and  it  is  one 
of  the  best  certificates  of  its  extreme  hardiness 
and  vitality,  that  in  highways  and  pastures  it 
survives  all  the  croppings  of  the  goat,  which 
makes  a  clean  sweep  of  briars  and  most  other 
shrubs.  It  was  itsjow  bushy  head,  formed  un¬ 
der  such  treatment  perhaps,  that  first  suggested 
its  use  as  a  hedge  plant.  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  best  of  all  deciduous  shrubs  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  and  nothing  but  its  commonness  and 
cheapness  can  prevent  it  from  having  a  rapid 
run  and  wide  spread  popularity  for  hedges. 

A  good  deciduous  hedge  plant  is  still  a  desid¬ 
eratum.  The  Hawthorn,  which  is  the  glory  of 
English  hedges,  and  so  prominent  a  feature  in 
their  landscapes,  does  not  do  well  in  our  more 
fervid  summers.  We  have  never  seen  a  good 
one  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Osage  Orange 
has  many  admirable  qualities,  but  is  not  entirely 
hardy  in  all  parts  of  the  North.  The  Privet 
and  Buckthorn,  among  the  best,  are  very  slow 
growers,  and  tax  the  patience  of  the  planter. 

Nothing  that  we  are  acquainted  with  meets 
all  the  requisites  of  a  good  hedge  plant  so  com¬ 


pletely  as  this  neglected  bush.  It  is  a  beautiful 
thing,  cultivated  simply  as  a  flowering  shrub, 
standing  solitary  beside  the  walk  or  carriage 
drive,  or  in  masses  in  the  midst  of  the  lawn. 
Unlike  the  Dog-wood,  its  flowers  will  bear  the 
closest  examination,  and  a  shallow  dish  filled 
with  these  flowers  and  leaves,  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  ornaments  of  the  center  table  in  the 
month  that  boasts  so  much  of  floral  beauty. 
Then  it  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  thriving  under 
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neglect,  and  bearing  any  reasonable  amount  of 
shearing.  In  the  hands  of  the  gardener  it  is  as 
plastic  as  the  Box  or  the  Yew,  and  may  be 
moulded  into  any  desirable  shape.  Planted  in 
good  soil  and  properly  trained,  it  makes  a  thick 
hedge,  impervious  to  the  light,  and  strong 
enough  to  turn  cattle. — It  is  easily  multiplied 
from  the  seed,  old  pastures  and  woodlands 
abounding  in  young  plants  that  have  been  sown 
by  birds  and  cattle.  In  the  neighborhoods  where 
the  shrub  is  already  established,  plants  suitable 
for  hedges  are  readily  procured  from  the  pas¬ 
tures.  Those  growing  in  the  open  ground,  and 
that  have  been  subjected  to  the  severe  cropping 
of  the  sheep  and  goats,  are  to  be  preferred. 

In  the  grounds  of  R.  L.  Franklin,  of  River- 
dale,  maybe  seen  a  hedge  of  this  plant  only  five 
years  out.  It  is  as  perfect  a  specimen  of  live 
fence  as  can  be  found  around  any  of  our  subur¬ 
ban  residences,  and  that  is  saying  much.  As 
an  example  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Sheep- 
berry  for  a  hedge  plant  we  regard  that  hedge 
as  a  great  success.” 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  plant  will  be  valuable 
in  the  Northern  sections  of  the  country,  though 
Mr.  Meehan,  who  gives  great  attention  to  hedge- 
plants,  informs  us  that  near  Philadelphia  it  has 
a  somewhat  rusty  appearance  in  mid-summer. 


Make  Cuttings  in  Autumn. 

A  number  of  our  hard-wooded  plants  are  most 
easily  progagated  from  cuttings.  Among  those 
most  commonly  multiplied  in  this  manner  from 
mature  wood,  are  the  currant,  gooseberry,  quince, 
grape,  rose,  etc.,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  of 
our  ornamental  shrubs,  not  usually  propagated 
in  this  way,  will  succeed  if  properly  treated. 
Any  one  who  has  ever  watched  the  progress 
made  by  a  cutting  will  have 
found,  that  before  any  roots  ap¬ 
pear,  there  is  a  sort  of  growth  go¬ 
ing  on.  After  the  cutting  has 
been  for  a  greater  or  less  time  in 
the  soil,  there  appears  at  the  cut 
surface,  and  often  at  other  points 
above  it,  an  irregular  whitish 
growth,  which,  if  it  occurred  in 
the  human  subject,  we  should 
call  “proud  flesh,”  and  that  final¬ 
ly  roots  are  pushed  from  this 
growth,  which  in  gardener’s  lan¬ 
guage  is  called  a  “  callus."  When 
a  twig  is  cut  from  the  parent 
plant  and  placed  in  favorable  soil, 
it  puts  forth  an  efibrt  to  live  and 
form  a  new  plant.  It  is  without 
roots,  through  which  to  take  up 
nourishment,  and  although  it 
may  apparently  be  vigorous  for 
a  while,  aud  push  out  a  new 
grow' 111  of  stem  and  leaves,  these 
are  only  produced  at  the  expense 
of  the  material  already  stored  up 
in  the  cutting,  and  after  a  brief 
season  it  dies.  It  is  only  when 
the  cutting  makes  a  root  that  it 
lives,  and  the  first  step  towards 
making  a  root  is  the  formation 
of  the  callus  above  mentioned; 
and  this,  like  the  leaf  growth 
first  alluded  to,  is  formed  at  the 
expense  of  material  on  hand  in 
the  tissues  of  the  tw'ig  or  cutting. 
If  this  material  be  expended  in 
leaf  growth,  as  a  general  thing, 
no  roots  will  be  formed,  hence  it 
is  the  object  of  the  propagator 
to  induce  the  formation  of  a  cal¬ 
lus  and  roots  rather  than  of  stems  and  leaves. 
When  artificial  heat  is  used,  the  operator  has  the 
matter  quite  under  his  control,  as  he  has  only 
to  keep  the  soil  some  degrees  warmer  than  the 
air  above  it.  In  out  of  door  propagation,  in 
which  our  readers  are  most  interested,  these 
conditions  are  best  attained  by  setting  the  cut¬ 
tings  in  autumn,  as  then  the  soil  is  warmer  than 
the  atmosphere,  aud  the  callus  (and  even  roots 
in  some  cases)  forms  before  severe  W'eather  sets 
in.  Cultivators  W'ell  know  that  if  a  cutting  be 
once  callused,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  grow',  and  it 
often  happens,  if  cuttings  be  made  in  fall  aud  be 
kept  in  moist  sand  or  sandy  soil,  out  of  the 
reach  of  severe  cold,  that  the  functions  of  vege¬ 
tation  W'ill  go  on,  and  a  callus  be  slowly  formed, 
which,  when  the  cutting  is  set  out  in  the  spring, 
quite  surely  emits  roots.  Quince  cuttings  done 
up  into  bundles,  with  their  low'er  ends  dipped 
for  one  third  their  length  in  thin  mud,  may  be 
set  in  the  cellar  and  occasionally  w'atered. 
These  will  callus  finely  during  the  w'inter,  and 
be  ready  to  set  in  spring.  Other  cuttings  would 
doubtless  succeed  w'lth  the  same  treatment.  In 
setting  cuttings  of  any  kind,  the  soil  should  be 
firmly  pressed  about  their  lower  ends,  and  at¬ 
tention  to  this  will  often  determine  success  or 
failure.  Currant,  gooseberry,  quince,  and  the 
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easier  growing  grapes,  may  have  the  cuttings 
made  and  put  out  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  Where  grape  cuttings  are  to  be  used  for 
in-door  propagation,  it  is  better  to  makelhem 
before  the  vitality  of  tlie  Avood  has  been  im¬ 
paired  by  severe  cold  Aveather.  Cuttings  of 
roses  may  be  made  as  soon  as  the  AVOod  is  Avell 
ripened.  The  leaves  are  removed,  and  the  cut¬ 
tings  set  in  a  cold  frame,  Avhere  they  can  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  covering  from  very  severe  frosts.  Of 
course  there  are  many  plants  that  require  all 
the  skill  and  appliances  of  the  experienced  prop¬ 
agator,  but  those  Ave  have  mentioned,  and 
many  others,  may  be  propagated  in  the  open 
ground  Avith  success  by  any  one  Avho  Avill  bear 
in  mind  the  principles  above  indicated. 


TMIg 

Men’s  Shirts— A  Woman’s  “  Say.” 

[The  All  about  Men’s  Shirts,”  published  in  the 
August  Agriculturist,  page  293,  has  been  the  source 
of  no  little  amusement.  A  great  many  Avrite  that 
‘‘it's  just  my  experience.”  The  only  one  Avho  at¬ 
tempts  a  solution  of  the  difliculty,  Avrites  that  “  she 
thinks  as  a  rule,  ladies  do  not  measure  Avith  enough 
mechanical  accuracy.  They  are  accustomed  to  loose 
garments  Avith  many  yards  and  many  folds,  Avhere 
an  inch  more  or  less  is  not  noticed,  Avhile  half  an 
incli  makes  a  great  difference  on  a  neck  band  that 
is  designed  to  lit  close  to  the  neck,  and  yet  not  to 
come  in  so  close  proximity  to  the  Avind-pipe  as  to 
impede  free  breathing.  I  have  seen  a  lady  cut  half 
a  dozen  shirts  by  one  pattern,  and  assert ’s  tliat 
they  Avere  all  just  alike.  Yet  I  showed  her  by  a 
careful  measurement  that  there  Avas  a  A'ariation  of 
Yi  io%  inch  in  the  length  of  the  neck  binding. 
Again,  a  difference  is  made  in  gathering ;  and  tlie 
amount  of  starching  varies  the  ease  of  setting. 
Too  much  starch  and  Avriuklcd  edges  or  folds  Avill 
make  a  close  lilting  shirt  neck  very  uncomfortable, 
Avhich  Avould  feel  casj'  if  lightly  starched  and 
smoothly  ironed.  Still  again,  if  the  shirt  is  tight 
and  draws  behind  the  shoulders,  it  may  pull  back 
the  neck  binding,  .and  make  one  A’cry  uncomfor¬ 
table,  especially  Avhen  perspiring  a  little,  so  as  to 
cause  the  shirt  to  stick  .and  draav  more  than  usual. 
I  have  found  relief  from  former  trouble,  after  get¬ 
ting  one  shirt  to  lit :  1st,  by  copying  it  Avith  special 
care  in  cutting  to  have  the  pieces  of  exactly  the 
same  size,  looking  after  the  stretching  of  the  fabric 
Avhen  laid  down  for  cutting,  etc. ;  2d,  by  cutting  the 
back  and  shoulders  so  that  they  cannot  draw  upon 
the  neck  ;  3d,  care  not  to  over-Avrinkle  or  contract 
the  binding  in  gathering  It  on  ;  4th,  care  to  have 
the  neck  band  but  lightly  starched  and  uniformly 
ironed  smooth  on  the  inside. . . .” 

Another  urges  us  to  publish  anonymously  her 
side  of  the  subject,  which  avo  will  do,  though  under 
protest,  for  the  Avhole  force  of  it  seems  to  us  to  lie 
in  the  last  sentence.  Our  observation  is  th.at  those 
people  are  the  happiest  and  get  along  best,  Avho 
never  say  or  feel  “I  Avon’t  yie.ld.”  The  best  w.ay 
is  to  harbor  not  so  much  as  a  thought  about  man’s 
rights  or  Avoman’s  rights.  These  thoughts  are  .al- 
Avays  the  beginnings  of  sorroAV.  The  man  .and  wife 
become  one,  and  if  they  feel  this,  they  wiil  have  no 
disputes  about  mine  and  thine,  but  consider  each 
the  others  pleasures  and  miseries  as  ours.  Well, 
here  is  the  letter : 

“  I  cannot  claim  to  have  had  the  supervision  of  a 
man’s  wardrobe  quite  12  years,  but  Avould  not  the 
experience  of  a  Avoman  for  years  be  of  a  little 
Value  ?  I  think  your  extract  Avas  very  properly 
taken  from  ‘  Hours  .at  Home,’  for  I  should  certain¬ 
ty  think  a  Avoman  Avith  such  an  experience,  Avould 
bave  found  it  very  necessary  to  devote  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  her  hours  to  her  home. - 1  think  the  fitting 

of  that  shirt  Avas  the  fault  neither  of  the  garment, 
nor  of  the  maker,  but  simply  of  the  wearer  him¬ 
self.  There  is  surely  no  inherent  wickedness  either 
In  cotton  or  Avoolen  cloth. 

In  Adam’s  fall  AVe  sinned  .all ; 


but  most  certainly  sin  does  not  (in  this  manner) 
entail  upon  the  manufactures  of  our  hands.  When 
in  the  garden  our  first  parents  sewed  fig  leaves  to¬ 
gether  and  m.ade  themselves  garments,  it  is  no 
Avhere  recorded  that  Adam's  did  not  fit  him.  I 
think,  therefore,  th.at  although  originally  AVoman 
Avas  equally  guilty  with  man,  yet  during  the  lapse 
of  ages,  man  has  gradually  gained  the  ascendency 
in  Aviekedness,  .and  the  excess  of  the  evil  in  his 
nature  m.auifests  itself  specially  in  anim.adv'ersions 

upon  his  luckless  shirts. - Hoav  i-arely  you  hear  of 

a  very  great  or  good  man  spending  his  time  moan¬ 
ing  over  the  fit  of  such  a  garment.  I  really  think 
Washington,  Lincoln,  Napoleon,  etc.,  had  a  few 
other  matters  th.at  demanded  and  received  a  sm.all 
share  of  their  attention.  But  seriousli',  /haveh.ad 
no  trouble.  To  be  sure  every  one  can  not  expect 
to  possess  such  a  husband  as  1  have.  I  have  made 
and  altered  a  great  m.any  shirts,  but  not  more  than 
I  have  other  garments.  My  husband  never  invites 
me  to  ride,  in  order  th.at  he  may  incidentally 
grumble  about  his  shirts  ;  and  I  insist  upon  it,  the 
trouble  is  in  the  men  and  not  in  the  garment.  Of 
course  it  requires  skill  in  cutting  and  making, 
patience  in  altering  Avhen  necessary  ;  but  none  the 
less  does  it  require  iu  the  Avearcr  the  manly  quality 
of  being  satisfied  Avith  a  really  good  fit.  Docs 
man,  imperfect  man,  alone,  expect  perfection  ? 
AVonicn  do  not.  I  do  not  say  they  do  not  Avish  it. 
(I  certainly  should  think  the  one  that  had  the 
trouble  Avith  that  shirt  Avould.)  Simply  they  do  not 
expect  it.  I  am  Avilling  to  cut,  fit,  make,  unmake, 
and  remake  garments  both  for  myself  and  husband, 
but  Avhen  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  have  been  given  them,  if  they  Avill  not  fit  nicely, 
Ave  Avear  them  as  they  .are;  neither  of  us  grumble. 
3Iy  husband  is  unselfish  ;  he  thinks  it  equally  im¬ 
portant  that  his  Avife’s  bonnet  and  dress  should  fit 
tolerably,  as  Avell  as  his  oavu  shirts  fit  to  a  T ;  .and 
I  think  my  husband's  pants,  edats  and  vests  should 
require  equal  attention  Avith  his  shirts.  My  hus¬ 
band  (I  speak  not  boastiugly)  has  kuoAvn  no  hand 
but  mine  to  make  his  clothes  since  first  I  claimed 
his  name,  to  say  nothing;  of  my  pAvn  garments. 
Noav  Avhere  should  I  find  the  time  for  all  this,  if 
my  Avhole  life  had  been  devoted  to  fitting  and  re- 
littiug  shirts.  It  is  simply  a  morbid  feeling,  and  a 
true  Avife’s  duty  not  to  yield  to  its  dem.and.” 


Husk  Mattresses  —  Cheap,  Comfortable, 
and  Healthful. 

Our  rur.al  friends  are  very  hospitable,  when  we 
visit  them  they  treat  us  during  the  day  Avith  the 
gre.atest  kindness,  but  they  are  often  cruel  to  us  at 
night,  and  most  always  consign  us  to  a  feather  bed, 
iu  the  smothering  depressions  of  AA'hich  Ave  pass  a 
sleepless  night.  That  a  feather  bed  is  a  fit  thing 
to  sleep  upon,  is  an  idea  r.apidly  disappearing,  Ave 
are  happy  to  say ;  yet  in  many  communities  feath¬ 
ers  still  prevail,  and  they  are  looked  upon  as  silk 
dresses  are,  in  some  measure  an  index  of  the  wealth, 
or  competence  of  the  OAvner.  It  is  quite  time  that 
all  this  was  changed,  and  comfort  and  health  con¬ 
sulted,  rather  that!  shoAV.  We  say  comfort, — for 
no  one  after  having  slept  for  a  fcAV  weeks  on  a  hard 
bed,  would  willingly  return  to  feathers.  Curled 
hair  makes  the  very  best  m.attress,  but  is  expen¬ 
sive;  the  next  best  thing  is  corn  husks,  a  cheap 
material,  and  accessible  to  all.  The  inner  husks, 
or  shucks,  as  they  arc  c.alled  in  some  places,  alloAV- 
ed  to  curl  up  a  little,  are  often  used  Avithout  any 
preparation.  A  softer  bed  is  made  by  slitting  the 
husks  in  strips,  half  an  inch  or  so  in  Avidth ;  a  fork 
may  be  used  to  facilitate  stripping.  The  best  husk- 
bed  Ave  ever  saw  was  m.ade  from  the  husks  of  green 
corn,  shredded  by  drawing  through  a  flax  hatchel. 
Husk-beds  should  be  opened  about  once  in  six 
months,  the  husks  shaken  out  from  the  fine  par¬ 
ticles  and  dust,  be  sprinkled,  and  alloAved  to  lay  in 
the  sun  for  a  while.  Treated  in  this  way  the  husks 
Avill  be  almost  as  good  as  new.  We  give  this  timely 
hint,  in  order  that  at  husking  time,  those  who 
Avould  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  husk  bed  may  take 
measures  to  secure  the  necessary  maternal, 


Original  Contributions  to  the  American  Agriculturist, 

Hints  on  Cooking-,  etc. 


CBiess  IPic. — For  tAvo  pies  of  common  size, 
take  4  eggs,  2  cups  sugar,  1  cup  cream,  %  cup  but¬ 
ter,  1  tabicspoonful  flour,  .and  flavor  Avith  nutmeg. 
Cover  the  baking  iilates  Avith  crust,  pour  in  the 
mixture,  and  grate  nutmeg  over  it.  There  is  no 
upper  crust.  When  a  prctly  broAvn,  try  Avith  a 
spoon  as  for  custard.  This  is  the  best  pie  Ave  ever 
ate. — Mrs.  Samuel  P.  May,  Grimes  County,  Texas. 

Apple  — Beat  2  eggs  Avell  Avith  3 

tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  ;  add  butter  the  size  of  a 
Avalnut,  or  2  tnblespooufuls  of  cream,  and  1  pint 
buttermilk.  Add  flour  sulHcient  to  make  it  a  little 
thicker  th.an  for  griddle  cakes.  Take  one  small 
teaspoonful  saleratus,  dissolve  in  a  little  Avarrn 
AV.ater,  .and  put  in  Avith  about  4  large  .apples  sliced 
(sour  apples)  ;  stir  it  together  Avell,  turn  it  into  a 
pudding  p.ail  (or  some  lAail  Avith  a  cover),  and  set  in 
a  kettle  of  boiling  Av.ater,  covering  the  kettle  ;  boil 
hard  2  hours;  serve  Avarm  Avith  SAVcctened  cream, 
or  miik,  or  sour  sauce. — Novice,"  Portage  Co.,  0. 

A  fSieap  Tesi  liaise.— Take  1  cup  sour 
cream,  2  cups  flour,  1  cup  sugar,  2  eggs,  1  even  tea- 
spoonful  soda,  flavor  with  vanilla.  Beat  the  Avhole 
Avcll  together,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven.— il/rs.  M. 
Ingalls,  Muscatbte,  Iowa. 

B&clieatc  Calfc. — T.ake  1  cup  flour,  1  cup 
Avhite  sug.ar,  Y  cup  butter  (stirred  to  a  cream  Avith 
the  sug.ar  before  using),  Avhites  of  3  or  4  eggs  stir¬ 
red  in  last.  Flavor  Avith  vanilla,  rose  water,  or 
lemon. — Mrs.  M.  Ingalls. 

Cream  Cakes. — Take  2  cups  flour,  1  cup 
butter,  Y  phit  water;  boil  Avater  .and  butter  to¬ 
gether,  and  stir  iu  the  flour  a  little  at  a  time  Avhile 
boiling.  AVhen  coW  add  5  eggs  beaten,  and  stir  in 
Y  te.aspoonfulsoda.  Make  into  c.akes  Y  iu<-'h  thick 
and  2  or  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  bake  in  an  oven 
ready  hot,  not  disturbing  them  until  of  a  light 
broAvn.  For  inside  or  cream,  be.at  together  2  eggs, 
1  cup  Avhite  sug.ar  and  Yi  c'lP  flour,  and  stir  in  1 
pint  of  boiling  milk,  flavoring  Avith  lemon.  Sidit 
the  cake  partly  open  Avith  a  knife,  and  put  the 
cream  inside. — Name  of  writer  unknown. 

“  'Comafo  ’BViiic.” — To  ‘‘Old  Subscriber,” 
Newark.  AVe  seldom  notice  any  letters  not  accom- 
p.anied  by  the  real  names  of  the  Avriters.  You  mis¬ 
take  ;  the  Agriculturist  (vol.  16,  p.  236)  did  not  say 
of  the  tomato  Avinc  or  cordial  made  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  recipe,  ‘‘that  it  Avould  puzzle  the  best  judges 
to  tell  the  difl'erence  betAveen  it  .and  the  best  ma- 
deir.a,”  as  you  quote,  but  simply  said,  ‘‘  to  one 
skilled,  even  in  grape  vines,  it  is  difflcnlt  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  its  The  directions  are  :  “Select 

and  mash  well  ripened  fruit;  iircss  out  the  juice; 
add  1  pint  water  and  1  lb.  sugar  to  each  quart  of 
the  juice,  and  set  aAvay  in  a  partially  filled  vessel  to 
ferment  similarly  to  gr.ape  wine.  After  fermenting 
sufficiently,  put  in  tight  kegs  .and  keep  in  a  cool 
dry  cellar  until  spring,  Avheu  it  may  be  carefully 
draAvn  off  .and  bottled,  adding  a  small  piece  of 
ginger  root  to  each  bottle.  AVhen  opened  for  use, 
a  brisk  effervescence  takes  place.”  [The  “  piece  of 
ginger,”  if  large  enough,  may  make  it  a  ginger 
Avine,  or  ginger  alcohol. — Ed.] 

making'  H*ickles. — General  Hint. — From 
an  examination  of  a  considerable  number  of  the 
recipes  most  highly  commended,  and  those  found 
most  valuable  in  our  own  experience,  it  appears 
that  almost  all  kinds  of  pickles  keej}  far  longer  and 
are  better,  if  the  first  pickle  be  poured  off  after  a 
week  or  two,  and  a  new  hot  pickle  be  substituted. 
The  first  liquor  extracts  the  disagreeable  and  easily 
fermenting  and  molding  properties  of  the  fruit  or 
vegetables  to  be  preserved. 

Sweet  IPicklcs. —  Very  G^ood.— -The  follow¬ 
ing  directions,  furnished  to  the  American  Agricitl- 
turist  by  Miss  S.  C.  S.,  have  been  tested  by  us  for 
several  years,  .and  are  well  approved:  For  Swejet 
Apples,  Peaks  or  Quinces.— For  Y  P®ck  of  fruit, 
pared  and  cored,  make  a  syrup  of  1  pint  of  vinegar 
and  2  lbs.  of  white  sugar,  and  cook  the  fruit  in  it 
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until  tender.  Remove  the  fruit  from  the  syrup  to 
a  jar,  and  pour  over  it  a  new  syrup  made  by  boiling 
1  pint  vinegar  with  lbs.  sugar,  with  a  little  hag 
of  spices  in  it,  containing  say  ounce  each  of 
cloves  and  cinnamon,  and  a  3^  ounce  mace  if  liked  ; 
the  spice  bag  to  go  in  'with  the  fruit  also.  The  first 
syrup  may  be  used  for  cooking  other  fruit.  The 
pickles  made  as  above  keep  almost  any  length  of 
time,  if  simply  covered.  They  are  economical,  are 
only  moderately  tart,  and  are  much  relished  by 
most  persons. .. .Peaches  pickled  are  especially 
fine.  They  may  be  pared,  or  for  general  common 
use  be  pickled  with  the  skins  on,  but  must  be  se¬ 
parately  wiped  or  rubbed  with  a  cloth.  Place  the 
fruit  in  a  stoue  jar,  and  pour  on  it  a  syrup  made  by 
boDiug  for  each  13  lbs.  of  fruit,  4  lbs.  of  white  sugar 
in  1  pint  of  vinegar,  and  cooking  it.  Place  the  jar 
ill  a  kettle  of  cold  water  over  the  fire,  and  heat  un¬ 
til  the  fruit  iii  the  jar  is  cooked  tender.  Spice  with 
an  ounce  or  so  of  cloves,  put  in  a  bag,  and  placed 
among  the  fruit.  Some  prefer  sticking  the  cloves 
separately  in  the  peaches.  After  standing  8  or  4 
days,  pour  off  and  scald  the  syrup  and  return  it. 
They  wdll  then  keep  well  through  the  winter  with¬ 
out  further  trouble. 

Pickled.  Green.  Tomatoes, — The  follow¬ 
ing  method  we  have  used  several  seasons,  and  the 
liickles  have  often  been  commended  by  visitors, 
and  the  recipe  solicited.  Cut  the  tomatoes  in  thin 
slices  and  scald  them  in  weak  salted  water.  Lay 
them  in  a  jar,  sprinkling  each  layer  with  a  little 
sugar  and  a  trifle  of  ground  mustard  and  cloves. 
Scald  sufficient  vinegar  to  cover  them,  and  pour  it 
over  while  hot.  After  8  or  10  days  drain  off  the 
vinegar,  and  reject  it.  Scald  a  fresh  supply  and 
pour  it  over  them  hot.  If  horse-radish  is  available, 
a  little  of  this  grated  or  chopped  fine  added  in  the 
new  vinegar  is  an  imjirovement.  The  pickles  thus 
made  are  tender,  and  keep  a  year  at  least  with  no 
mold.  If  left  in  the  first  vinegar,  they  soon  spoil. 

Xi’ipc— A  Good  Tood — Preparation, 
— Tripe  is  a  wholesome,  nutritious  food,  and  would 
be  more  generally  used  but  for  an  unwarrantable 
prejudice,  and  the  supposed  trouble  of  preparing 
it.  It  is  obtained  from  the  larger  stomachs  of  all 
ruminating  animals,  but  usually  from  beef  cattle. 
Two  subscribers  to  the  Agriculturist,  furnish  simple 
directions  as  follows  :  H.  B.  Cartwright  (residence 
not  given)  says  :  “Scald  the  stomach  sufficiently, 
to  loosen  the  inside  coating,  in  ivater  about  the 
same  temperature  as  for  scalding  hogs.  Hang 
upon  a  hook,  and  with  a  knife  scrape  off  the  inside 
coating,  which  will  he  easily  removed  if  rightly 
scalded.  Then  cut  in  live  or  six  pieces,  boil  for  an 
hour,  and  scrape  again  until  perfectly  clean.  After 
this  boil  until  tender,  when  it  is  ready  to  use  in 
any  way.”. ..  .Sarah  Young,  Washington  County, 
O.,  writes  :  “  Take  the  stomach  or  paunch  while 
still  warm  after  killing,  and  wash  thoroughly  in 
three  or  four  ^Va^ers  to  remove  all  disagreeable 
odor  and  taste.  Cut  iu  convenient  pieces  to  handle, 
and  taking  a  piece  at  a  time  on  a  fork,  scald  it  in 
hot  water,  lay  it  on  a  hoard  and  scrape  off  the  in¬ 
ner  coating,  which  is  easily  done  if  scalded  just 
enough.” — It  is  then  to  be  well  washed  and  cooked 
as  may  he  desired.  Boiling  will  make  it  tender. 
It  may  then  be  isickled  in  vinegar,  or  kept  in  salt 
and  water,  changed  daily.  It  is  good  cooked  like 
souse,  or  broiled  like  steak,  buttered,  and  peppered 
well.  It  is  also  good  dipped  iu  batter  and  fried. 

To  oiE&'SIosasekoId  Corresspoiitles&its. 
— We  have  quite  a  batch  of  recipes  ou  hand,  some 
waiting  room,  some  ou  trial,  some  for  their  proper 
or  best  season,  etc.,  and  some  are  duplications  of 
thiugs  already  published.  —  We  solicit  continued 
contributions  to  this  department — ou  other  topics 
thau  mere  cooking  recipes.  Let  us  have  hints 
about  clothing,  furniture,  etc. 

Give  tlae  Tartlcialars.  —  “Miranda” 
writes ;  “  I  desire  to  ask  contributors  to  the 

Household  Department  to  he  a  little  more  explicit. 
Bor  example,  one  says,  ‘  use  flour  or  meal  enough 
to  make  of  proper  consistence  ’—now  that  proper 

oonslstence  is  just  what  I  want  to  know.” - [The 

hint  is  worth  noting.  Wc  have  ever  aimed  at  get¬ 
ting  la  all  the  particulars  possible  so  as  in  every 


case  to  make  the  matter  so  plain  that  the  merest 
novice  can  follow  it. — Some  old  housekeepers  how¬ 
ever,  say  that  the  Agriculturist  simplifies  too 
much — the  Editors  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
ladies  don’t  know  how  to  mix  the  ingredients  of  a 
cake  without  having  it  all  explained.  We  give  the 
particulars  for  those  who  don’t  know — those  who 
do  can  pass  by  such  explanations. — ^Ed.] 

Hints  to  Blitter  Makers. — (Derived 
from  experience.) — When  cream  is  to  he  kept  a  few 
days  or  a  week  in  warm  weather,  a  teacupful  of 
salt  to  a  gallon  of  cream  will  help  to  keep  it  from 
spoiling.  Put  the  salt  into  the  first  gathering  of 

cream,  or  into  the  clean  cream  pot. - Another 

item  quite  as  important,  is,  to  stir  the  cream  fre- 
q-uently  and  thoroughly — once  a  day  at  least,  twice 
or  thrice  is  better. . .  .An  ounce  of  salt  to  a  pound 
of  butter,  after  the  buttermilk  is  out,  is  the  rule  of 
many  good  dairy  women  who  make  butter  for  the 
Boston  market.  This  is  the  minimum,  I  think. 
Some  put  3  ounces  to  the  pound.  If  to  be  packed 
it  requires  more  salt  than  if  put  in  rolls  for  im¬ 
mediate  use.— 5'.  0.  IF.,  of  West  Rutland,  Mass. 

T®  keep  JBiiriaislied.  Steel  from 
Kiistiiig’.  —  The  simplest,  easiest  and  most 
rational  way  we  have  ever  employed,  is  the  follow¬ 
ing.  Take  a  box  (tin  is  best)  large  enough  to  con¬ 
tain  all  the  articles  and  not  half  fill  it.  Then  take 
some  quick  lime,  break  the  lumps  up  and  sprinkle 
them  with  water,  so  that  they  will  fall  to  pieces  and 
yet  become  not  nearly  slaked.  Put  this  half-slaked 
lime  into  the  box  and  bury  the  steel  articles  in  it. 
They  will  keep  bright  and  clean,  and  need  only 
dusting  when  taken  out.  Steel  or  iron  will  not  rust 
unless  ■water  or  dampness  comes  in  contact  with 
them.  The  unslaked  lime  has  such  an  affinity  for 
water  that  no  particle  of  moisture  can  exist  in  the 
box,  so  long  as  the  thirst  of  the  lime  is  not  entirely 
slaked.  So  the  steel  remains  bright.  If  the  box  is 
well  closed,  the  lime  will  be  good  for  six  months, 
and  perhaps  longer. 


New  IrVeiglits  and  Measures. 

Congress  has  commenced  talking  about  making  some 
changes  in  the  weights  and  measures  used  in  this  country, 
and  by  the  time  the  present  boys  and  girls  very  probably 
grow  to  be  men  and  women,  some  new  system  will  be 
generally  adopted.  It  usually  takes  many  years  to 
introduce  any  great  change,  especially  in  things  in  com¬ 
mon  use  ;  our  weights  and  measures  certainly  need  some 
improvement.  It  seems  probable  that  the  French  system 
may  be  introduced  to  this  country,  and  perhaps  this  or 
something  like  it,  will  come  into  use  all  over  the  world — 
it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  business  men  to  have 
but  one  scale  of  measures  in  dealing  with  all  other  coun¬ 
tries.  As  it  is  now,  a  merchant  doing  an  extended  busi¬ 
ness  needs  to  study  the  arithmetic  of  almost  ever  coun¬ 
try,  to  know  how  to  buy  and  sell  goods,  as  almost  every 
nation  has  its  own  system  of  denominations.  The  French 
system  has  some  very  great  advantages.  In  it,  all  the 
denominations  of  every  weight  and  measure  increase  by 
tens,  just  as  in  our  United  States  money,  ten  of  a  lower 
denomination  makes  one  of  tlie  next  higher,  and  also  as 
in  writing  numbers,  each  place  to  the  left  is  tenfold 
greater.  Suppose  for  example,  that  ten  pints  made  one 
quart,  ten  quarts  one  peck,  and  so  on  with  all  other  de¬ 
nominations  of  measure.  Then  writing  the  number  of 
pints,  say  7285,  would  at  once  give  the  number  of  quarts, 
pecks,  and  bushels,  that  is,  7  bushels,  2  pecks,  8  quarts, 
and  5  pints,  without  any  trouble  of  dividing  by  2,  8  and  i 
to  reduce  it  to  bushels.  Iu  the  same  way  inches,  or 
ounces,  vvritten  out,  would  show  the  miles  or  pounds  in 
the  amount.  Then  in  multiplying  by  dollars  and  cents 
to  find  the  cost  of  articles,  all  troublcjof  reduction  would 
be  done  a^ay  with,  and  only  the  right  place  for  the  deci¬ 
mal  point  would  have  to  be  looked  after  ;  this  would 
save  many  mistakes,  and  make  our  arithmetic  much 
simpler.  It  usually  takes  boys  and  girls  many  months  to 
master  the  mysteries  of  Reduction,  Ascending  and  De¬ 
scending  ;  under  the  new  system,  much  of  this  time  and 
hard  study  might  be  saved.  The  children  would  have 
cause  for  thankfulness,  and  their  teachers  no  less  so. 

In  the  French  system,  the  starting  point  or  unit  from 
which  all  other  denominations  are  derived,  is  the  metre, 
equal  to  39.37079  inches,  or  about  oH  feet.  This  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  following  manner.  First,  surveyors  meas¬ 
ured  a  line  North  and  South  (part  of  a  meridian),  long 
enough  to  enable  them  to  determine  the  length  of  a  whole 


meridian,  that  is  a  line  extending  around  the  earth,  pas¬ 
sing  through  the  North  and  the  South  Pole.  Then  one 
ten-millionth  of  one-fourth,  or  a  quadrant,  of  the  meridian 
was  taken  for  the  metre.  It  was  a  grand  idea  to^make 
the  circumference  of  the  earth  serve  as  a  standard,  for 
measure.  It  is  said,  however,  that  inter  measurements 
prove  the  French  surveyors  to  have  made  a  very  slight 
error,  yet  the  standard  thus  obtained  has  been  in  use  in 
France  since  the  year  1840.  Ten  metres  make  a  decame¬ 
tre  ;  ten  decametres,  a  hectometre,  etc.  One-tenth  of 
a  metre  is  called  a  decimetre  ;  one-tenth  of  a  decimetre, 
a  centimetre,  etc.  The  other  denominations  are  found 
in  most  arithmetics,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
Square  measure  is  derived  by  squaring  the  decametre. 
Solid  measure  is  founded  on  the  cubic  metre.  Liquid 
measure  has  one  litre  for  its  unit,  equal  to  a  cubic  deci¬ 
metre.  The  weight  of  one  cubic  centimetre  of  distilled 
water  was  taken  as  a  unit,  called  a  gramme,  and  thus  all 
necessary  weights  and  measures  were  formed.  We 
hope  to  seethe  day  when  the  absurdities  of  Wine  measure, 
Beer  measure,  Dry  measure,  Cloth  measure,  Avoirdu¬ 
pois  weight,  Troy  weight,  etc.,  shall  be  out  of  fashion. 

Very  Tine  Wrltlmiy. 

Among  the  Assyrians,  the  common  mode  of  keeping 
records  of  national  and  historical  events,  was  by  stamp¬ 
ing  the  words  upon  bricks,  tiles,  or  cylinders  of  clay 
baked  after  the  impression  was  produced.  Mr.  Layard, 
the  celebrated  explorer,  in  digging  among  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Nineveh,  found  many  specimens  of  these  records, 
most  of  which  were  written  in  such  small  characters, 
that  their  forms  could  only  be  made  out  with  the  use  of 
a  microscope.  A  rude  magnifying  glass,  made  of  rock 
crystal,  vi'as  found,  whicli  liad  probably  been  used  for 
such  a  purpose.  At  the  present  day,  instruments  are  used 
for  producing  microscopic  writing,  exceeding  any  thing 
the  ancients  could  execute,  and  almost  surpassing  belief. 
By  an  apparatus  called  a  pentagraph,  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
has  been  written  in  a  space  looking  to  the  eye  like  a  mi  - 
nute  dot,  and  covering  only  the  865,000th  part  of  an  inch  ! 
Under  a  good  microscope  the  letters  are  beautifully  clear 
and  legible.  It  has  been  calculated  that  in  this  way  the 
whole  Bible  might  be  written  in  less  than  the  twenty- 
second  part  of  a  square  incli.  In  using  the  machine,  the 
operator  writes  'with  a  pencil  attached  to  the  end  of  a 
long  lever,  and  the  marks  thus  made  are  reduced  almost 
infinitesimally  by  a  series  of  levers  properly  arranged, 
and  engraved  on  a  glass  plate,  which  is  made  to  move 
over  a  diamond  point.  By  means  of  photography,  reduc¬ 
ing  the  size  of  letters  with  suitable  lenses,  equally  as¬ 
tonishing  writing  has  been  produced.  We  do  not  know- 
of  any  specially  useful  applioation  made  of  such  writing, 
but  it  might  serve  a  good  purpose  in  preserving  secret 
despatches  in  time  of  war,  which  would  escape  notice 
if  the  messenger  were  captured. 

Tlie  fwaime  ®f  Clieclcers  or  Braiiglits. 

POSITION  NO.  8.— TF7wfc  to  play  and  win. 

Black. 


White. 

GAME  NO.  8. — AYnSHIKE  LassIE  OrENINQ.C*) 
Black.  White.  Black.  White. 


1—11 

to 

15 

24 

to  20 

16—  5  to 

9 

22 

to  17 

2—  8 

11 

28 

“  24 

17—  9 

13 

20 

“  16 

3—  4 

c< 

8(a) 

23 

“  19 

18—13 

22 

16 

“  11 

4—15 

18 

22 

“  15 

19—22 

26 

11 

“  4 

5—11 

18 

32 

“  28 

20—26 

(( 

31 

4 

“  8 

6—10 

14 

19 

“  15 

21—  3 

n 

7 

8 

“  3 

7-  7 

(C 

11 

(5)26 

“  23 

22—31 

26 

19 

“  16 

8—  9 

(( 

13(c) 

31 

a  26 

23—12 

(( 

19 

27 

“  23 

9—  2 

<« 

7 

26 

“  22 

24—26 

22 

23 

“  16 

10—13 

(( 

17 

■  22 

“  13 

25—22 

(6 

18 

(c)  3 

“  8 

11—  6 

(( 

9 

13 

“  6 

26—  7 

(( 

11(7)  16 

“  7 

12—  1 

«* 

26 

30 

“  23 

27 — 15 

19 

24 

“  6 

13-11 

S( 

15 

25 

“  22 

28—14 

17 

21 

“  14 

14—18 

25 

29 

“  22 

29—18 

(S 

4 

28 

“  24 

15-  7 

10(d) 

23 

“  19 

30—  4 

8- 

-Black  wins. 

{*)  Is  so  named  by  Anderson,  since  he  and  Wylie 
played  it  in  their  two  great  matches  at  Edinburg  and 
Lanark,  Scotland,  1839  and  1842.  (a)  9  to  13,  draws,  (i) 
25  to  22,  draws,  (c)  6  to  10,  draws,  (d)  5  to _9  draws,  (e) 
The  losing  move,  24  to  20  draws.  (/)  Position  No.  7. 
(See  August  Agriculturist,  page  295.) 
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Ijawsiiiit  uboiit  a.  Coiiuna. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion,  some  gentlemen  in  New  York  chartered  a 
vessel  for  carrying  freight.  In  the  article  of  agreement 
this  sentence  occurred.  “  The  said  vessel  is  to  carry 
2100  tons  or  more  provided  she  does  not  draw  over  15 
feet  of  water.”  Upon  loading  the  ship  it  was  found  that 
when  1800  tons  had  been  received,  she  drew  15  feet  of 
water,  and  the  captain,- under  instructions  from  the  own¬ 
er,  refused  to  take  in  any  more.  Upon  this,  the  com¬ 
pany  who  had  chartered  her,  refused  to  pay  the  price 
agreed  upon,  and  a  iawsuit  for  $14,000  followed,  which  is 
now  in  progress.  If  a  comma  had  been  placed  after  the 
word  tons  in  the  contract,  the  meaning  would  have  been 
perfectly  clear,  showing  that  2100  tons  were  to  be  car¬ 
ried  in  any  case,  and  more  if  the  draft  of  the  vessel  would 
permit  it  with  safety.  As  it  now  stands,  the  meaning  is  at 
least  doubtful,  and  as  both  parties  read  it  to  suit  their 
own  interests,  it  will  cost  them  many  dollars  and  much 
trouble  to  have  the  matter  settled  by  the  lawyers. 


Ssiddeik  Cure  of  Cltolera. 

Recently  in  Brooklyn,  an  Irish  laborer  found  one  of 
his  fellow  workmen  lying  insensible  near  his  work,  and 
at  once  concluded  that  he  had  bean  suddenly  attacked 
with  cholera,  which  was  then  quite  prevalent  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.  Two  physicians  were  at  once  called,  and  from, 
the  man’s  condition  they  believed  him  to  be  in  “collapse,”  : 
the  state  of  the  disease  in  which  the  patient  sinks  in  utter 
prostration.  They  at  once  applied  the  most  energetic 
treatment,  removing  the  man’s  clothing,  and  nearly  cov¬ 
ering  him  with  mustard  plasters.  Very  soon  he  began  to 
revive,  and  then  to  the  astonishment  of  the  bystanders 
he  started  away  on  a  run,  screaming  lustily,  and  franti¬ 
cally  tearing  off  the  burning  piasters.  It  turned  out 
aftervvard  that  the  supposed  cholera  patient  had  returned 
from  a  hard  spree,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  was  lying 
dead  drunk.  The  intolerable  smarting  roused  him,  and 
for  a  few  days  cured  him  of  his  dangerous  disorder. 


A  Comical  Pictare, 

Our  artist  sometimes  amuses  himself  by  drawing 
comical  sketches.  He  says  this  one  is  intended  to  repre- ; 
sent  a  lot  of  donkies,  and  it  will  afford  some  amusement 
to  compare  the  different  figures  and  decide  which  is  the 
greatest  donkey. 


Some  of  my  Jllistalces. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  felt  sure  men  must  be  happy 
because  they  could  do  as  they  pleased.  Many  an  hour- 
have  I  amused  myself  by  thinking  what  good  things  I 
could  have  when  I  grew  up.  I  would  buy  a  watch  and 
a  gun,  and  keep  a  horse,  and  eat  .us  much  candy  as  I 
pleased  :  these  seemed  to  me  some  of  the  greatest  things 
to  be  hoped  for.  I  can  ride,  or  hunt,  or  look  at  my  watch, 
or  eat  candy  now  whenever  I  choose,  but  the  pleasure  I 
expected  is  not  in  them,  I  have  no  ionger  a  boy’s  active 
limbs,  quick  eyes,  and  keen  tastes,  to  enjoy  them  with. 
Tlilit  was  a  mistake  of  the  imagination  ;  I  w'ish  all  my 
boyish  errors  might  have  been  as  harmless.  As  I  could 
riot  grow  to  be  a  man  at  once,  I  tried  to  do  what  older 
persons  did.  I  thought  it  looked  manly  to  smoke  a  cigar ; 
.and  I  well  remember  how  I  strutted,  and  carried  my  head 
on  one  side,  and  put  on  airs  .us  I  watched  the  smoke  curl¬ 
ing  above  my  head.  I  am  often  reminded  of  it  by  see¬ 
ing  bb'ys  making  the  same  mistake  now-a-days. — But  oh  ! 
how  sick  it  made  me  ;  I  paid  dearly  enough  for  my  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  for  a  long  time  concluded  to  try  some  other  way 
to  be  manly.  Perhaps  one  of  my  greatest  mistakes  was 
fn  thinking  how  much  I  knew.  I  could  not  believe  that 
father  and  mother  knew  best ;  so  I  often  took  my  own 
.^‘gainst  their  advice,  and  in  many  ways  have  had  to  suf¬ 
fer  for  it.  Then  I  made  a  sad  mistake  at  school,  when 
I  regarded  learning  as  a  task  to  be  performed  for  the 
plea'Sure  of  the  teacher,  instead  of  seeing  that  it  was  my 
bpportunily  to  lay  up  stores  w  hich  would  be  of  the  great¬ 
est  service  through  life.  I  was  forced  by  faithful  friends 
to  secure  somelhingof  this  treasure,  but  how  rich  I  might 
have  been  in  mind,  could  I  have  seen  things  as  they  now 
appear.  Then  I  let  some  habits  become  fastened  upon 
me  which  it  took  years  to  shake  off,  and  I  have  been  near¬ 
ly  half  my  life  trying  to  mend  the  mistakes  of  the  other- 
half.  I  should  not  have  spoken  of  these  things,  were  it 
not  that  I  see  boys  every  day  making  the  same  mistakes, 
and  preparing  for  the  same  regrets.  Perhaps  some  of 
them  among  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  will  be 
helped  to  think  by  these  thoughts  of  an  oid  man,  and  thus 
avoid  some  of  the  mistakes  of  Uncle  Ben. 

Oddr^  ami  Sluds. 

The  little  snarling,  cooing  “babes,” 

That  bi-eak  our  nightly  rest, 

Shortld  be  packed  off  to  “Baby’’-lon, 

To  “Lap  land”  or  to  “Brest.’’ 

From  “Spif’-head  “Cooks”  go  o’er  to  “Greece,” 
And  while  the  “Miser”  waits 
Ilis  passage  to  the  “Guinea’’  coast, 

“Spendthrift’s”  are  in  the  “Straits.” 

“Spinsters”  should  to  the  “Needles”  go, 
“Wine-bibbers”  to  “Burgundy 
“Gourmands”  should  lunch  at  “Sandwich”  Isles, 
“Wags”  at  the  Bay  of  “Fun”-dy. 

“Bachelors”  flee  to  the  “United  States,” 

“Maids”  to  the  “Isle  of  Man 
Let  “Gardeners”  go  to  “Botany”  Bay, 

And  “Shoeblacks”  to  “Japan.” 

Thus  emigr-ate,  and  misplaced  men 
Will  then  no  longer  vex  us ; 

And  all  who  ain’t  provided  for 
llad  better-  go  to  “Texas.” 

A  Coat  of  Arms.— A  New  Yorker,  rich  by  inheri¬ 
tance,  acceded  to  his  wife’s  desire  for  a  “coat  of  arms  ” 
to  be  put  upon  the  panels  of  their  car  riage,  and  drew  a 
small  mound  in  which  was  stuck  a  manure  fork,  with 
chanticleer-  upon  it,  rampant.  “  Why,  what  is  tlris  ?” 
asked  his  wife  in  amazement.  “  This,”  said  the  inrrn  of 
money,  “  is  our  family  coat-of-arms.  My  grandfather- 
made  his  money  car  ting  manure  ;  this  mound  and  fork 
represent  his  occupation  ;  the  cock  perched  upon  the  top 
of  the  for-k  r-epresents  myself,  who  have  dorte  nothing  but 
flap  my  wings  and  cr'ow  on  that  dungirill  ever  since.” 
The  carriage  still  has  plain  panels. 

Asiswcs’.s  to  a.U4l  H*uzzles. 

The  following  are  answers  to  the  Puzzles,  etc.,  in  the 
September-  number,  page  329.  Puzzle  Picture. — This 
contains  a  bear,  a  dog,  and  a  squirr  el,  the  forms  of  which 
can  be  made  out  by  attentively  observing  the  shape  of 

the  trees  and  shrubbery  near  the  beehives _ No.  225. 

Word  Puzzle. — Devil:  His  occupation  is  cnrf,-  his  char¬ 
acter,  vile  ;  his  offspring,  lie  ;  his  fir  st  victim,  Eve  ;  how 
he  obtained  this  victim,  Led ;  the  sentence  pronounced 

upon  the  victim  and  himself,  die _ No.  226.  Illustrated 

Rebus. — “Many  a  slip  between  cup  and  lip.” _ No.  227. 

Word  Puzzle. — L,  ell,  L _ No.  223.  Conundrum. — When 

there  is  one  beat  (beet)  in  a  measure. 

The  following  have  sent  in  correct  answer  s  to  puzzles. 
We  have  only  room  to  give  the  names,  without  the  num¬ 
bers  answered.  C.  A.  Parsons,  D.  McKune,  E.  F.  Walt, 
John  D.  Brown,  H.  Martin  Kellog,  Willie  B.  Ruggles, 
John  G.  Esler,  J.  C.  Stanley,  R.  L.  Wells,  Mr  s.  J.  W. 
Scott,  Hattie  A.  Goffee,  J.  Weatherbee,  Libbie  Limes, 


Emily  S.  Ilanaway,  Mrs.  James  Tyler,  S.  C.  D.,  Geo.  H. 
Palmer,  Char-ley  Ray,  John  Jones,  J.  C.  McDonough, 

L.  H.  F.,  and  A.  D.  L.,  Bell  S.  War-d,  Carrie  Spangle, 
JIary  A.  Spangle,  Wm.  B.  Phelps,  G.  &  W.  Fotrlk,  Bind¬ 
ley  Shaw,  Nellie  Coe,  Allie  McMillan,  E.  Kalb,  Jennie 
Smith,  B.  K.  Northrop,  Henry  F.  Reyirolds,  Rufus  G. 
Fuller,  Isaac  T.  McLain,  Lyde  Harrison,  Wm.  P.  New- 
lon,  I.,M.  Patton,  Elizabeth  E.  Pattoir,  Alice  Milligan, 
Elrna  M.  Taber,  Annie  11.  Charlton,  Henry  -C.  Hoover, 
A.  G.  G.,  A.  L.  H.,  W.  H.  Benedict,  Dianthe  Roads,  R. 
W.  Fair,  W.  R.  Ballinline,  M.  A.  C.,  Fanny  E.  Alien, 
Mary  E.  Elliott,  Judson  Crandell,  H.  P.  Hagerman, 
Geo.  A.  Shepard,  James  W.  Thompson,  Eugenia  Frank, 
W.  V.  Kritsinger,  Cornelius  Hoagland,  Jr.,  E.  A.  Milner, 

M.  Brownell,  Adelle  C.  Dally,  Marietta  Weeks,  Ellery 
W.  Greeire,  John  W.  Cutter,  Sarah  E.  Tlrornas,  Kate 
How'er  and  Brother,  Emily  Reynolds,  H.  S.  Loper,  Mag¬ 
gie  A.  Burtis,  Minard  R.  Bice,  James  E.  Esirleman, 
Robert  Robertson,  Ransom  G.  W.  Denison,  Sarah  A 
Southwick,  James  C.  Brantigan,  Phunny  Phello. 

Wiew  l^uzzles  to  toe  Ams-riYcreel. 

No.  229.  Mathematical  Problem. — A  farmer  took  to 
mar'ket  the  pr-odrrets  of  Iris  farm,  consisting  of  corn  w  hich 
he  sold  for  50  cents  a  brrshel ;  wheat  for  $1.75  a  buslrel  ; 
oats  for  45  cents  a  brrshel ;  and  potatoes  for  95  cents  a 
bushel,  from  the  sales  of  w-hich,  after  deductirrg  all  ex¬ 
expenses  he  r  ealized  a  net  profit  of  $2,896.92,  or  78  per¬ 
cent.  The  number  of  bushels  of  corn  he  raised  per  acre 
was  equal  to  orre-third  of  the  oats  and  potatoes,  and  half 
the  wheat ;  and  tire  number  of  bushels  of  potatoes  per 
acr-e  was  equal  to  twice  the  quantity  of  oats  and  wheat, 
and  31  bushels  over  ;  and  the  whole  number  of  bushels 
of  all  kinds  was  4,554.  Now,  the  number  of  acres  of 
oats  was  equal  to  twice  the  number  of  bushels  of  oats 
per  acre  less  14  ;  and  fotrr  times  as  many  as  acres  of  cor  n, 
and  twice  as  many  as  acres  of  potatoes,  while  the  acres 
of  corn  wer  e  in  pr-opor-tion  to  the  acr-es  of  wheat  as  5  to 
6.  How  many  bushels  did  he  raise  of  eacli  kind,  and 
how  many  acres  of  eacli  did  he  have  in  cirltivation  ? 


No.  230.  Illustrated  Rebus. — A  very  obviorrs  trrrth. 


No.  231.  Mathematical  Problem  for  Reginners. — If  a 
man  sells  his  watch  for  fifty  dollars,  brrys  it  back  for 
forty  dollars,  then  sells  it  for  forty-five,  how  much  does 
he  make  in  the  transaction  ?  It  looks  as  if  he  made  fif¬ 
teen  dollars,  but  he  didn’t. 


No.  232.  Illustrated  Rebus.— Whtil  wc  try  to  do". 
The  Largest  Room  in  the  World. — The  “room 


for  improvement.”  What  will  you  do  with  your  share  ? 
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Wliicli  is  happiest,  llie  child  or  the  kitten  ?  The  one 
that  loves  most,  would  bo  the  proper  answer.  Now 

Master - ,  you  that  tied  a  rattle-box  to  the  kitten’s 

tail  a  few  days  ago,  to  have  fun  in  seeing  her  fright,  this 
picture  is  for  you  to  study  and  learn  a  lesson  from.  If 
you  could  hear  the  kitten  purr  it  would  sound  very  like 
“  I  love  my  master tiiat  certainly  must  give  more 
pleasure  than  to  hear  tlie  poor  thing  mew  piteously  when 
abused  and  frightened.  The  child  who  keeps  a  pet  and 
cares  well  for  it,  is  making  the  best  feelings  grow  in  his 
own  heart,  is  cultivating  a  kind  disposition,  which  wilt 
be  a  blessing  to  its  owner  and  to  others  through  life.  It 
is  a  truth  which  should  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  and 
learned  by  heart,  tliat  he  who  tries  most  to  make  others 
happy,  secures  most  happiness  himself. 

AmoilJicr  “  Story.” 

A  correspondent  writes  from  Tioga  Co.,  Pa. :  “  Early 
in  July,  little  Mary  closed  the  doors  of  her  chicken  and 
duck  coops  at  niglit,  as  usual,  leaving  the  old  drake  to 
stand  on  guard.  'I'he  next  morning  at  day-break  ;  the  old 
drake  waked  me  by  flapping  his  wings  against  the  liouse 
at  the  head  of  my  bed.  I  hastened  to  the  door,  and  found 
him  backing  up  to  the  door  whipping  and  drawing  a  large 


bird.  I  struck  the  bird  over  the  head  and  he  let  go  his 
hold  on  the  drake,  who  fled  around  the  corner,  but  soon 
came  back,  and  seeing  me  holding  up  the  enemy  by  the 
wings,  he  cheered  me  heartily.  It  proved  to  be  a  large 
Eagle-Owl,  his  wings  measuring  near  five  feet  from  tip 
to  tip.  The  old  drake  received  a  severe  wound  in  tlie 
breast  from  the  owl’s  claws,  but  is  now  .able  to  steal  into 
the  garden  and  steal  cabbages,  whicli  he  thinks  he  iias  a 
perfect  right  to,  since  he  ‘  caught  the  owl,’  as  he  and  lit¬ 
tle  Mary  say.  In  truth  the  owl  caught  him,  but  caught 
more  than  he  bargained  for.” 

A  l£icU  IVIaii. 

^  Governor  Marcy,  of  New  York,  used  to  relate  an  anec¬ 
dote  illustrating  that  riches  do  not  depend  upon  the 
amount  a  man  possesses,  but  upon  his  condition  of  mind ; 
some  are  poor  with  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  others 
rich  witii  less  than  one-fiflieth  of  that  amount.  A  rough 
backwoodsman  called  upon  the  Governor  one  morning, 
and  inquired  if  ho  was  “  Rill  Marcy  that  used  to  live  in 
Souliiport.” — “  Yes,”  said  Mr.  Marcy,  who  was  quite  cu¬ 
rious  to  know  who  his  visitor  might  be.  ”  I  told  ’em  so, 
but  they  wouldn’t  believe  it — but  you  don’t  know  me,  do 
you?”— ‘‘Your  face  is  familiar,  but  I  can’t  call  you  by 


name.” — “  My  name  is  Jack  Smith,  and  we  used  to  go  to 
school  together  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  little  school-house 
in  Southport.  Well,  times  have  changed,  and  you  have 
got  rich  since  then,  I  suppose.”  The  Governor  shook 
his  head,  but  the  lumberman  broke  in,  “  Oh,  yes  you  are, 
no  use  denying  it,  for  you’ve  been  in  office  a  long  time, 
and  have  got  lots  of  money,  and  I'm  glad  of  it.”—”  I  sup¬ 
pose,”  said  the  Governor,  “  fortune  has  smiled  upon  you 
since  you  left  Southport.” —  “  Oh,  yes,  I  can’t  complain, 
I  must  say  I’ve  got  along  right  smart.  You  see  shortly 
after  you  left  Southport,  we  moved  into  Vermont,  and  I 
reckon  we  cleared  up  more  land  than  any  other  family  in 
the  whole  State.” — “  And  so  you  have  made  a  good  thing 
of  it.  How  much  do  you  consider  yourself  worth  ?” — 
“  Well,”  replied  the  satisfied  man,  straightening  himself 
up,  ”  I  don’t  exactly  know  how  much  I'm  worth,  but  I 
think  if  all  my  debts  were  paid,  I  should  be  worth  three 
hundred  dollars,  clear  cash.”  He  was  the  richer  man  of 
the  two,  although  the  Governor  could  no  doubt  have 
counted  his  thousands. 


iToif  SBiooinsiIcci'S.  —  A  boy 

correspondent  says,  “  If  the  first  tiling  a  shoemaker  uses 
to  make  a  boot  is  the  last,  what  will  make  the  boot  last  ?” 
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LOCK-STITCH  SEWINH  MACHINES. 

Higliest  Premium,  Pair  of  American  Institute,  1865. 
CELEBRATED  REVERSIBLE  FEED  MOVEMENT. 
UNIFORM  SELF-ADJUSTING  TENSION, 

FOUR  SEPARATE  DISTINCT  STITCHES, 

WILL  GATIIEIt  AND  SEW  A  RUFFLE  AT  ONCE. 
OFFICES  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

505  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  97  Clieapside,  London,  England. 

PffitINCSPAiL  AGENCIES. 

141  Wastiington-st.,  Boston.  24:1  Main-st.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

630  Chestnut-st.,  Philadelphia.  29  Calle  d’Olicios,  Ilavan.s, 

100  AVashington-st.,  Chicago.  Cuba. 

26  AVest  Fourth-st.,  Cincihnati  272  Court-st.  Binghamton, N.Y 
43  Public  Square,  Cleveland.  13  Lake-st.,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 

135  Baltimore-st.,  Baltimore.  312  Broad-st.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

27  North  Pennsylvanla-st.,  6  Union  st.,  Nashville,  Teim. 

Indianapolis.  2  Yates  Block,  E.  Genesee-st., 
Cor.  Jeff,  and  AVoodward  Av-  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

enues,  Detroit. - Rochesteig  N.  Y. 

Ill  Montgomery-st.,  San  Fran-  54  North  Fifth-st.,St.  Louis, Mo. 

cisco.  303  River-st..  Troy,  N.  Y. 

372  to  376  Main-st.,’’  Hartford,  Cor.  Genesee,  Columbia,  and 
Conn.  Seneca-sts.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
529  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

WMEEIaEli  & 

R0T.2VK,Y  hook 


SEW-inVG-  MA-CHINES. 
625  BROADWAY. 

“  AVoff  AN’s' Gueatest  Boon — We  would  advise  a  man  to 
forego  a  Thresher  and  thresh  wheat  with  a  flail,  rather 
than  to  see  the  wife  wear  her  health,  vigor  and  life  away  in 
the  everlasting  ‘stitch,  stitch,  stitch,’  when  a  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine  can  be  obtained.  The  AVHEELER  &  AVILSON  is  an 
invaluable  aid  in  every  household.  AVe  have  had  several 
different  kinds  on  trial,  and  after  a  six  year’s  service,  the 
AVHEELER  &  AVILSON  has  taken  the  precedence  as  the  best, 
where  all  kinds  of.sewing  are  to  be  done  in  a  family.” 

[American  Affriculturist,  Jan.  1865. 

’the>  great  family  sewing  machine. 


MIGSIEST  FKEMIttJM 

E53.£a,S5'ftio 

495  lSa»g>sidwai,y,  I¥cw 

TAIE  YOUR  CHOICE! 

Wo  have  already  given  away  more  than 

TAVO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  ! 

Sewiim  Machines,  as  premiums  for  new  subscribers  to  the 
New  York  Observer. — Hi  new  subscribers  will  secure  a 
$55  Sewing  Machine,  either  AVhecler  &  AVilson,  or  Grover 
&  Baker ;  and  you  arc 

SUK®:  ©F  ’rHE  BEST. 

Sample  copies  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  free. 

'Tei’iiis,  $3.50  a  'l’’ear  in  Advance. 

SIDNEA'  E.  MORSE,  Jn.  &  CO.. 

37  Park  Row,  New  York. 

!  Pkikce  &  Co.'s  New  Illustr.vted  Catalogue.— AA'e 

find  on  our  table  a  copy  of  au  elegantly  printed  pamphlet  of 
some  fifty-six  pages,  containing  full  d'escriptions  of  the  va¬ 
rious  musical  iustrumeuts  manufactured  by  Geo.  A.  Prince 
&  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  AA'e  had  no  idea  that  such  an  immense 
hushiesscould  he  so  quietly  carried  on.  The  labor,  skill  and 
ingenuity  employed  in  building  up  this  mammoth  establish¬ 
ment,  almost  defies  competition.  Nearlv  forty  difl'erent 
styles  of  Instruments  are  made— from  the  Magnificent  Church 
Organ,  down  to  the  sweet  little  Teachers’  IMelodeon,  all  of 
which  are  of  admirably  finish,  and  great  volume  and  sweet¬ 
ness  of  tone.  The  Automatic  Organ,’  a  splendid  Parlor  in¬ 
strument,  The  School  Organ  arid  numerous  other  styles, 
particularly  attracted  our  attention.  To  those  interested 
we  say,  send  at  once  for  a  copy  of  this  Illustrated  work 
which  Prince  &  Co.  very  liberally  send  free  of  postage  to  all 
applicants. 

'  AM 

The  additional  size  and  enormous  number  necessary  to 
supply  the  demand  for  our  “JIaimal,”  has  thrown  the  Prin¬ 
ter  behind  In  issuing  it.  It  is  expected  here  to-day  (Sept.  4). 

Ellwood,  Ill.,  Aug.  ‘28. 1866. 

J.  H.  Foster,  Jb.,— Dear  Sir:  Please  send  ‘‘Manual.” 
The  vines  received  of  you  last  fall,  were  the  fliiest  we  ever 
saw.  J  O.  Gibbs. 

i  P.  S.— We  have  thousands  of  wrappers  now  directed,  and 
as  soon  as  received,  the  Manual  can  be  mailed  immediately. 
Bee  large  advertisement,  of 

POMONA’S  HOME  NUiiSEIiY. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S 
STAia  'ITEAg'T  1»«>WE>E1E. 

Light  Biscuit  or  any  kind  of  Cake  may  be  made  with  this 
‘‘Ye.ast  Powder”  in  15  minutes.  No  shortening,  is  required 
Avhen  sweet  milk  is  used. 

Nos.  64  to  74  AA'ashington-st„  New-York. 


The  Best  Children’s  Paper  in  America. 


Fighting  flsainat 
’^^rong,  and  for  the 
Good,  tho  Trup ,  aud 
the  Beautiful. 

A  First-Class  Monthly  Paper,  of  16 
Pages,  lor  HOYS  anti  CalllLS* 

$1.00  a  YeSr  in  advaaes. 

Specimen  Copy  eent  lor  Tea  Ccats. 

Address, 

ALFRED  L.  SEWELL, 
Publisher,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Forney’s  Philadelphia  Daily  Press  says  of  it;  “The  Lit¬ 
tle  Corporal  is  destined  to  become  the  great  children’s 
paper  of  America.” 

"ruE  Little  Corporal  is  the  most  interesting  and  Instruc¬ 
tive  monthly  iu  the  Union. — Louisville  Democrat. 

The  Little  Corporal  is  universally  admitted  to  he  the 
best  juvenile  paper  now  in  c.xistence.— Dubuque  Daily  Times. 

It  is  the  cleverest  thing  of  its  kind  yet  realized  in  Amcri- 
ica.— Roxbury  (Mass.)  Journal. 

After  a  careful  examination,  we  can  clieerfully  say  of  The 
Little  Corporal,  that  it  deserves  all  the  praise  tliat  has 
been  lavished  upon  It  by  the  press  everywhere.— Philadel¬ 
phia  Episcopal  Recorder. 

Tlie  Corporal  for  one  year  will  do  your 

children  more  good  than  a  Quarter’s  Schooling. 

A  g*  e  Si  t  s  W  Ml  t  e 


Sjloyd’s  SSattle  History, 
Idloyd’s  Maps  aMsI  Cliarts, 
Ijloyd’s  Card  Photographs, 
IdSoyd’s  Steel  Engravings. 
The  IScst  Terms  to  Agoits. 

§3,  S5,  SIO,  .‘S!3.5  Sample  Packages  sent  by  Mail  or 
Express  on  receipt  of  cash,  at  lowest  AV  tiolesale  Prices. 

Address  M.  M.  &  CO., 

21  JoUu  Street,  New  York. 


]¥  I  A  G  A  li  A 

FIRE  SNSyRAS^CE  C@5¥!PAWY, 

Ko.  1j3  'W'a.ll  Street, 

CHARTERED  1850. 

Farm  Risks  taken  at  very  low  rates  by  all  our  Agents. 

CASSIS  CAa*STAS.,  =  -  -  $i,««0,0©0 

Stirpliis,  JTitiiR.  1,  IStKS,  -  -  1290,000 

LOSSES  liberally  adjusted  and  promptly  paid. 

JONATHAN  D.  STEELE,  President. 
P.  Notmak,  Secretary. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S 
t.AlSOS£-SAVIKCl  §OAP. 

This  Soap  Is  made  from  clean  and  pure  materials,  contains 
VO  adulteration  of  any  kind,  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate 
fabric,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  woolens,  which  will  not 
shrink  after  being  washed  with  this  Soap.  It  may  be  used  in 
bard  or  salt  water.  It  will  remove  paint,  gre.ase.  tar  and 
stains  of  all  kinds.  One  pound  warranted  equal  to  two 
pounds  of  ordinary  family  soap.  Directions  sent  with  each 
bar  for  making  three  gallons  handsome  soft  soap  from  one 
pound  of  this  Soap.  Each  bar  Is  wrapped  in  a  circular  con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  use,  printed  iu  English  and  (Ger¬ 
man.  Ask  your  grocer  for  “B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Soap,”  and  take 
no  other. 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington-st.,  N.  Y. 


USING  B.  T.  BABBITT’S 

Fwre  Coiaceaatrated  F®ta«h 

OR 

READY  SOAP  MAKER, 

Warranted  double  the  strength  of  common  Potash,  and  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  sapouifler  or  ley  in  the  market.  Pnt  up 
in  cans  of  1  pound,  2  pounds,  3  pounds,  6  pounds,  and  12 
pounds,  with  full  directions  in  English  and  German  for 
making  Hard  and  Soft  Soap.  One  pound  will  make  15 
gallons  of  Soft  Soap.  No  lime  is  required.  Consumers 
Svill  find  this  the  cheapest  Potash  in  market. 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67  68,  69,  70  72,  and  74  VVashiugton-st.,  N.  Y. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S 

BEST  MEiaiCINAE  SAEEI6ATIJS, 

Bread  made  with  tliis  Saleratus  contains,  when  baked, 
notiiing  but  common  salt,  water  and  flour.  Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67, 
68, 69,  70,  72  and  74  AVasliington-st.,  New  York. 


HOMES  FOE  THE  ILLiON 


New  Books — Fine  Paper — Extra  Bindings. 


Woodivard’s  Annual 

OP  Architectcre,  Laxh- 
scape  Gardexikq  and 
Rural  Art  for  1807. 

176  original  and  praclic  il 
designs  and  jdaus  for  low  - 
priced  Cottages,  Barns, 
Ice  Houses,  &c.,  witli  n  i- 
mcrous  plana  for  layirg 
out  small  plots  of  groiin  1. 
r2mo.  1'20  pages.  Papor 
covers,  75  cts. ;  cloth,  $1.(0. 
Post  paid.  Now  ready. 

Woodward’s  Counti-j’ 
Homesi 

Eighth  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  Anew  and 
original  work  wltli  i:";0 
designs  and  plans  !'or 
Country  Houses  of  mod¬ 
erate  cost,  with  a  full  Il¬ 
lustrated  description  of 
the  manner  of  construct¬ 
ing  “Balloon  Frames.” 
12mo.  192  pages.  Cloth, 
extra.— Post  paid,  $1.30. 

Manual  of  the  House  ; 

Or  how  to  build  Country 
Houses  and  Outbuildings, 
with  12G  designs  and  plans, 
by  D.  H.  Jacques.  ISmo. 
17(i  pages.  Cloth,  extra- 
post  paid . $1.50. 

Also  just  published, 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree 
Culturi.st. 

Anew  work  on  the  prop¬ 
agation,  cultivation  and 
management  of  Forest 
Trees,  by  Andrew  S.  I  ul- 
ler,  author  of  tho  Grape 
Culturlst.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated,  $1.50,  post  paid. 


Grapes  and  U’ine. 

A  new  aud  practi  'al 
work  on  the  Cult!  vat  on 
of  Native  Grape  aud  M  lu- 
ufacturc  of  Amcrifau 
VViue  ;  by  Geo.  Husmanx, 
of  Missouri.  Fully  illus- 
tr.ated.  Cloth,  extra— post 
paid . $1.50. 


’tl’oodward’s  Graperies,  &c.,  60  designs,  post-paid,  -  -  $1.50 
Woodward’s  Delaware  Grape,  colored,  post-paiil,  -  -  .$3.00 
Manual  of  the  House,  Architecture.  126  designs  post-paid,  $  1  ..jl) 
do  ofthcFarm,  Agriculture,  Illustrated, post  p.aid,  $1.00 
do  of  the  Garden,  Horticulture.  do  do  $1.00 

do  of  the  Barn  Yard,  Domestic  Animals.  do  $1.00 

Dc  la  Vergue’s  Sulphur  Bellows, . $3.50 

Address  GEO.  E.  «&  P.  W.  WOODWARD, 

Fublishers  and  Dealers  in  Agricultural  and  Architectural 
Books, 

3T  Park  Row,  New  York. 

PRICED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  to  the  Horticulturist  for  1807. 
October,  November,  and  December  Numbers  free  to 
new  subscribers  for  1867. 

‘•THE  HOHTICTJETUHIST.” 

Monthly — Two  Dollars  aud  Fifty  Cents  per  Anunui. 

TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  VOLUME— 18G7, 


A  permanent,  reliable  and  first-class  magazine,  published 
monthly,  at  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  per  Annum, 
and  devoted  to  the  Orchard,  Vineyard,  Garden,  and 
Nursery;  to  Culture  under  Glass,  Landscape  Gardening, 
R^tral  Architecture,  and  the  Embellishment  and  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Country,  Suburban  and  City  Homes. 

Ha-ndsomely  Illu.stra.ted. ! 

Every  one  who  has  an  Acre  Lot,  a  Garden,  a  EruH  F.arm, 
a  Vineyard,  a  House  to  Build,  Out-Buildlngs  to  Erect,  .i 
Home  to  Embellish  and  Beautify,  will  ueed  the  Horticul 
tubist  for  1867. 

1867— lit’o  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  ;  1866  Bound  and 
postpaid,  and  1867,  S-t.SO  ;  1865-  and  1866, 
Bound  and  post  paid,  and  1867,  S6. 

The  three  volumes  contain  1,200  royal  octavo  pages  of 
reading  matter  from  the  best  writers  in  the  country,  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated,  a  valuable  series  for  every  Library. 
GEO.  K.  &  F,  W.  WOODWARD,  Publishers. 

37  Park  Row,  New  York 
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PARSONS  &  CO., 

offer  for  the  Fall  Ti-ade,  600,000 

GRAPE  VINES 

of  all  the  best  varieties,  at  reduced  prices. 

Tlie  accumulated  experience  of  sevei-al  years  In  tlieir  improved  mode  of  culture,  has  resulted  In  the  production,  this  sea¬ 
son,  of  a  class  of  plants  superior  to  any  they  have  before  otfered.  The  firm  and  well  matured  wood,  and  the  large  and 
thoroughly  ripened  roots  of  the  plants  grown  this  year,  cannot  fail  to  ensure  success  to  those  who  plant  them. 

Being  grown  without  bottom  heat,  from  well-ripened  wood,  and  in  good,  deep  soil,  not  injured  by  extra  manuring,  they 
are  the  less  liable  to  many  diseases  which  freely  attack  vines  grown  by  the  forcing  process. 

In  classifying  their  vines,  they  make  no  extras.  Their  No.  1  plants  are  the  largest  and  best  of  their  stock,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  quality  Is  not  allowed  to  be  diminished  by  selecting  the  largest  for  retailing  as  extras.  Among  the  varieties  arc : 

Hartford.  Prolific,  $20  per  100 ;  $200  per  1000. 
Diaiiit,  $23  per  100;  $200  per  1000. 

Israelia,  1  year,  No.  1,  $100  per  100 ;  $800  per  1000. 
do.  do.  2,  $T3  per  100 ;  $600  per  1000. 


Norton’s  Virginia,  $10  per  100 ;  $300  per  1000. 
Adirondac,  $40  per  100;  $300  per  1000. 
Creveliiig,  $20  per  100;  $200  per  1000. 
Rogers  Hybrid,  $40  per  100. 


Iona,  No.  1,  $15  per  100;  $600  per  1000. 

do.  $50  per  100;  $400  per  1000. 

Helaware,  2  years  old,  )  inn.  ..p.  inAn 

transplanted,  very  strong.  J 
Delaware,  1  year.  No.  1,  $23  per  100;  $200  per  1000. 

do.  1  year.  No.  2,  $20  per  100 ;  $150  per  1000. 

do.  1  year.  No.  3.  $12  per  100 ;  $100  per  1000. 

Coiicord,  1  year,  $12.00  per  100;  $100  per  1000. 

Ives  Seedling,  1  year,  $25  per  100;  $200  per  1000. 

Where  10,000  are  taken,  a  discount  from  tliese  prices  will  be  made. 

The  IVES  SBEDIjING  can  be  safely. recommended  as  a  reliable  and  certain  variety,  grows  rapidly,  and  after  aema 
years’  testing,  has  been  found  free  from  mildew  and  rot. 

For  prices  of  other  kinds,  they  refer  to  the  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vines. 

They  also  offer  REMONTANT  and  other  ROSES  on  their  own  roots,  and  unusually  thrifty,  at 

sao.oo  per  100 ;  *150  per  1000. 

Also  a  large  assortment  of  the  best 

AN®  SHRUBS. 

_ _  PARSONS  &  CO.,  FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 


Address 


Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  BEFORE  tbe  5tb  of  the  preceding  month. 

TERMS— (cash  before  insertion) : 
Ordlnary—Bl.iiB  per  line  of  space,  each  Insertion. 
Open  T’rt.f/e-s— $1.50  per  line  of  space,  each  insertion. 
Business  Notices— 00  per  line  of  space,  each  Insertion. 


imi  FEUIT  FARM  &  NURSERIES. 

GRAPES. 

Oar  Vines  are  growji  In  the  open  air,  from  bearing  wood, 
taken  from  our  extensive  Vineyards. 

We  arc  satisfled  that  our  mode  of  producing  Vines,  is  the 
very  best  that  can  be  adopted;  and  we  offer  onr  present 
stock,  wliicli  is  tlie  largest  we  have  ever  grown,  confident  of 
giving  entire  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser. 

It  is  Jlost  Advantageous  to  Blant  Vines  of  the  best  Quatr 
(ty.— See  first  and  second  pages  of  Catalogue. 

Parties  Interested  would  do  well  to  visit  our  grounds  and 
examine  botli  our  Vines  in  fruit,  and  those  we  offer  for  sale. 
Our  Stock  includes 

Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  Creveling, 
Delaware,  Diana,  Elsinbnrg,  Herbemont, 
Allen’s  Hybrid,  Anna,  IMaxatawney, 
SSodgers’  Hybrids,  Iona,  Israelia,  Adiron” 
dac,  Ives, 

RENTZ,  MARTHA,  BLACK  HAWK, 

Eva,  and  all  other  desir.ablo  kinds. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Aiiotlicr  season  lias  conftrinecl  oui*  opinion,  that  the  most 
reliable  of  all  our  Strawberries,  is  the 

.lUUUM®  Mo.  700. 

For  descriptions  and  Illustrations  of  this  Noble  Berry, 
and  all  other  leading  kinds— see  Catalogue. 

CURRANTS. 

Tlie  demand  for  this  valuable  fruit  is  greatly  increasing 
every  year.  We  have  taken  special  pains  to  m.ake  the  best 
possible  collection,  and  our  stock  Is,  perhaps,  much  the 
largest  in  the  country. 

We  offer  very  superior  jdants  of 
Vcrsaillaisc.— Tbe  best  of  all. 

Ecrlile  de  Angers. — Very  similar  to  the  above, 
CUerry.— Excellent  for  jelly. 

Victoria.— Very  late  and  good. 

Wliite  Grape.™ Superior  for  Wine, 
ba  Hatine.— Vigorous  grower  and  very  good 
Black  Naples.— Good  for  Jams  and  Jellies, 

We  can  furnish  any  other  desirable  kinds. 

Also, 

Raspberries,  Rlackberries,  Gooseberries, 
&c.,  &c. 

Our  Catalogue  contains  much  valuable  information  on 
Culture  of  tbe  above,  and  other  Small  Eruits,  and  will 
be  sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cents. 

.T.  KNOX, 

Kox  ISS,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

I®MA  !  mNA  ]  m'NA  I 

Adirondac  !  Adirondac ! 

Israelia  !  Israelia ! 

Wc  offer  for  sale  a  very  large  and  well-grown  stock  of  the 
above 

New  Varieties  of  ttrape  Vines, 

grown  from  single  eyes,  in  borders,  liaviug  strong  fibrous 
roots  and  well  ripened  wood,  which  can  not  fall  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  those  who  may  favor  us  with  their  orders. 
Prices  moderate. 

Also  tlie  older  varieties,  a  very  fine  stock  of  Concord, 
Diana,  Hartford  Prolific,  Creveling,  Delaware,  Catawba, 
Isabella,  Allen’s  Hybrid,  etc.,  etc. 

.^-liirgc  Stock  of  Stnndard  Pears. 

Mostly  four  years  old,  strong,  handsome,'  thrifty  trees, 
many  of  tliem  extra  size- 

Also  Dwarf  Pears,  Dwarf  Cherry,  Standard  Clierry,  Plums, 
Apricots,  a  large  supply. 

Strawtoerry  Plants. 

Agriculturist,  P.usseirs,  Great  Prolific,  Trlompho  do  Gand, 
Wilson’s  Albany. 

Ornamental. 

New  American  Weeping  Willow,  Weeping  Mountain  Ash, 
Hosemary  Leaved  Willow,  Evergreens  of  Norway  Spruce, 
Balsam  Fir,  Austrian  Pine,  3  to  4  feet,  cheap.  Seedlings  of 
Apple,  Cherry,  and  Plum.  Send  2  cent  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

W.  &  J.  SMITH,  Geneva,  N.  T. 


Oiir  aim  is  to  Please  and  Satisfy  onr  Patrons. 


FRUIT  TREES  !  FRUIT  TREES  ! 

GRAPE  PINES! 

&C.5 

FOU  THE  FAEE  ©F  1866. 

We- offer  to  all  purchasers  of  Nursery  Stock  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season  a  large  select  and  varied  assortment  of 

Standard  and  Hwarf  Fi’isit  Trees, 

Inclnding 

Apples  ! !  Pears  ! !  Claerries  ! !  Plums  ! ! 
Peaches ! !  Apricot.s !  !  &c.,  Acc., 

All  of  fine  thrifty  growth,  and  of  the  most  approved  varieties. 

ORPiAi¥IEPSTAU  ! 

‘becldnous  and  Evergreen  in  large  supply. 

GRAPE  VINES— An  extensive  stock,  largely  of  tbe 
leading  sorts,  strong,  well-established  plants  of 

Delaware  !  Concord  S  Diana  !  Hartford  Pro¬ 
lific  :  Iona  !  Israelia  i  Adirondac  ! 

&c.,  &c., 

by  the  single  vine,  hundred  or  thousand,  on  the  most  favor¬ 
able  terms. 

N.B.— Our  vines  have  all  been  grown  with  special  care, 
and  we  are  confident  must  give  the  best  satisfaction. 
SBIAbli  FRUITS  in  all  variety. 

Currants  !  Gooseberries  !  Raspberries  ! 
Blackberries  S  Strawberries  !  Green¬ 
house  and  Bedding  Plants  S 
Bulbs  and  Border  Plants  ! 

1  § ! 

A  large  and  complete  assortment  of  the  best  new  and  old 
varieties. 

Nurserymen,  Dealers  and  Planters  wanting  special  or 
assorted  stock  in  large  or  small  quantities,  are  invited  to 
give  us  a  call. 

AVholesale  or  Descriptive  Ciit.alogues  sent  on  receipt  of 
stamp  for  postage. 

T.  C.  MAX^VEbb  &  BROS., 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  N,  Y. 

GRAPE  VINES  AND  WOOD. 

Miss  J.  L.  WA.KIIS'G- 
Offers  for  fall  and  spring  sales,  at  wholesale  and  retail,  her 
Stock  of  Vines,  grown  in  Pots  with  great  care.  They  are  prin¬ 
cipally  of  the  best  new  varieties— Iona,  Israelia,  Adirondac, 
and  Itogers’ Hybrids;  also,  Delaware.  Concord,  Diana,  Ke- 
becca,  Allen’s 'Hybrid,  Hartford  Prolific.  &c..  &c.  The  Stock 
is  now  open  for  the  Inspection  of  buyers.  For  Price  List  or 
lurtherlnformation,  address  Mi.ss  .J.  L.  WARINGL 

Amcnia,  N.  Y.  (Harlem  R.  R.) 

'  ^  WANTEH  ’ 

A  large  quantity  of  GRAPE  WOOD  and  GRAPE  VINES, 
principally  of  Concord.  Also  Iona,  Delaware,  Diana,  Crev¬ 
eling,  etc.,  etc. 

Persons  linvlng  the  same,  to  dispose  of,  please  state  variety, 
price  and  qnffintltv.  Address  GI?APE,  Box  S02.H,  P.  O., 

Now  York  City. 


IONA  AND  ISRAELT.A 


VINES. 


TWENTY-FOUR  PAGE  PAMPHLET,  GARDEN  LIST, 
VINEYARD  LIST,  AND  CLUB-PPvOPOSITIONS  sent  for 
a  two-cent  stamp. 


VINEYARD  LIST  sent  separately  on  application. 


Tlie  VINEYARD  LIST  will  be  of  interest  to  all  who  do- 
sire  to  plant  largely,  or  to  bay  for  planting  in  Vineyards. 
Prices  will  be  found  to  be  very  low,  and  plants  strong  and 
hardy. 


The  GARDEN  LIST  and  CLUB-PKOPOSITIONS  offer 
vines  of  remarkable  quality  at  very  low  rates. 


I  also  ofl'er  some  fine  plants,  with  excellent  wood  for  prop¬ 
agation,  grown  in  houses  or  in  open  air,  as  may  be  preferred. 
The  grades  of  these,  with  description  and  number  of  buds, 
and  length  of  ripe  wood,  will  be  found  In  VINEYARD  LIST, 
with  full  statement  of  the  performance  of  the  IONA  and 
ISRAELLA  Vines  the  past  winter,  and  during  the  present 
season. 


A  New  Edition  of  the  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 
may  he  expected  In  October,  with  Important  additions. 

C.  W.  Iona, 

(near  Peeksklll,)  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


lOMA  GHAFE  VIISES. 

The  great  demand  for  these  vines  has  induced  their  propa¬ 
gation  from  green  and  feeble  wood,  whicli  is  likely  to  injure 
the  reputation  of  this  noble  grape. 

The  subscriber  was  so  fortunate  last  autumn  as  to  securo 
a  selection  of  wood  from  tlie  Vineyard  of  Cliarles  M.  Beach. 
Esq.,  which  is  probably  the  best  in  New  England,  of  same 
extent.  I  now  offer  a  few  thousand  vines  from  single  eyes 
of  bearing  wood  at  prices  low  as  other  good  propagators. 

Also,  Israelia,  Delaware,  Diana  and  otlier  leading  varieties, 
from  wood  obtained  from  same  source.  A  few  nice  two- 
years’  vines  of  above  kinds,  and  a  small  number  of  bearing 
vines  witli  two  strong  canes,  or  two  arms  and  spurs.  I  can 
offer  a  limited  quantity  of  clioice  wood  from  the  same  vine¬ 
yard  tlie  present  season. 

Address  CHAItLES  S.  MASON,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 


Adirondac  Grape  Nursery  &  Vineyard* 

Superior  Vines  at  Low  Prices. 

40,000  Adirondac  Grape  Vines,  of  one,  two  and  three 
years.  Tiie  earliest  and  best  native  grape.  Also,  Iona,  Isra¬ 
elia,  Allen’s  Hybrid,  Delaware,  Diana,  Concord.  Creveling, 
Cuyahoga,  Hartford  Prolific,  Ufaxatawny,  Miles,  Rebecca, 
Rogers’  Hybrid,  Sherman,  Union  Village,  &c.,  Ac.  Sample 
Vines,  securely  packed  and  sent  by  mail,  when  ordered. 
Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue  sent  free  on  applicntloii. 

JOHN  W.  B.MLEY  *  CO.; 

Plattsburgh,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SUPERIOR  GRAPE  VINES  for  SAI.E.— Iona, 
^Israelia,  Delaware,  Diana,  Concord,  and  all  the  leading 
varieties !  Good  vines  !  hv  the  doz.  or  100,  very  low.  Send 
for  pWee  list,  J.  H.  SATTERTHWAIT,  Crosswlcks,  N.  J. 
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SPECIAfi!  SFEOIAIil 

IONA,— -  ISRAELLA,— -ADIRONDAC, 

We  offer  for  Fall  Sales  a  large  and  superior  Stock  of  these 

BEST  NEW  GRAPES, 

strong,  thrifty,  well-established  plants,  with  an  abundance 
of  rooU.  Orders  by  'Wholesale  or  single  Vines  will  be 
promptly  and  carefully  attended  to  at  the  most  reasonable 
rates.  AVe  have  also  a 

Large  Supply  of  Older  Varieties  I 

Delaware!  Diana!  Concord!  Hartford 
Prolific  !  Union  'Village  !  Allen’s 
Hybrid !  &c.,  &:c. 

Splendid  Vine.?  one  and  two  years  old,  by  the  dozen, 
hundred,  or  thousand,  at  prices  that  cannot  fall  to  satisfy  all. 
Send  stamps  for  Terms  and  a  Catalogue. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BROS., 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  T. 


GRAPE  VINES. 

'We  offer  for  the  Fall  Trade  a  very  superior  lot  of  one  and 
two  years  old  Iona,  Israella,  Adirondac,  Delaware,  Concord, 
Diana,  Hartford  Prolific,  and  otlier  promising  varieties,  by 
the  dozen  ;  hundred,  or  thousand. 

'We  have  added  to  our  previously  large  assortment,  one- 
half  of  ihe  stock  of  Vines  formerly  grown  and  sold  under 
the  name  and  Firm  of  I.  H.  BabcocK  &  Co.,  and  Babcock 
&  Hoag,  which  enables  us  to  fill  large  orders  of  all  the 
leading  varieties.  Price  Lists  post-paid  to  applicants. 

C.  L.  HO.A.G  &  CO.,  Lockport  Grape  Nurseries, 
Lockport,  N.  i. 

,  C}RAI*E  VINES! 

The  undersigned  offers  for  sale  a  large  stock  of 
Fruit  Plants,  and  Grape  Vines  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 

Also,  Grape  Wood  for  propagation.  Send  at  once  fora 
Price  List,  free.  L.  S.  THOMP.SON  &  CO., 

Sandusky,  Ohio. 


GRAPE  VINES. 

75,000  1  year,  Coiicord. 

30,000  1  year.  Prolific. 

3,000  2  year,  Delaware. 

10,000  1  year,  Clinton. 

Iona,  Adirondac,  Israella,  Allen's  Hybrid,  Rogers’ Hybrids, 
Noa.  1,3,  4, 15, 19  and  30,  Creveliug.  Diana.  Rebecca,  &c.,  &c. 
Price  List  sent  free.  J.  W.  CONE, 'Vineland,  N.  J. 


Grape  Vines ! 

Dr.  Royce’s  thoroughly  practical  advices  to  Planters  who 
would  put  the  right  vine  iii  the  right  place;  with  descrip¬ 
tive  and  priced  List,  embracing  a  full  assortment  for  wide 
Territory.  Also-,  descriptive  and  priced  List  of  Qrape  Cut- 
tinge.  F.lther  or  both  papers  mailed  to  any  desirer’s  address 
on  receipt  of  stamp  directed  to 

Dr.  W.  A.  ROrCE,  Kewburgh,  N.  Y. 


N'ITVES. 

We  offer  this  fall,  the  new  varieties,  well  grown.  Isabella, 
Concord,  and  otliers,  grown  from  cuttings,  in  quantities. 
Pend  for  price  list.  FERRIS  cS:  C.VYWOOD. 

Pouglikecpsie,  N.  T. 


Grape  Vines,  1,000,000  Grape  Vines  ! 

Also,  1,000,000  Gr.ape  Vine  Cnttings  of  Concord,  Hartford, 
Delaware,  Norton’s  Virginia,  Iona,  Diana,  and  all  other  new 
sorts,  of  very  superior  quality.  Chkaper  than  bver,  for 
sale.  Enquire  of  Dr.  H.  SCHROEDER, 

■Bloomington,  Illinois. 


10,0®®  Grape  Vines. 

Embracing  all  the  leading  varieties,  viz. :  Iona,  Israella, 
Concord,  &c.,  &c.,  all  grown  in  the  open  air,  of  superior 
quality,  and  sold  In  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 

Address  PETER  DE  PEW  &  SON, 

Nyack,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


We  Offer  for  Sale 
IJ^OOTS, 

Grape  Wood,  Osage  Plants,  and  Small  Fruits.  Send  for 
Price  List.  COWDEKY  BROTHERS, 

Sandusky,  Ohio. 


Grape  Vines  and  Nothing  else. 

If  you  want  to  get  good  Grape  Vines,  Just  address  to  J.  F. 
DELIOr,  Vine  grower.  Sing  Sing,  N.  1 .  He  has  the  finest 
stock  of  graiie  r'lncs  you  ever  put  your  eyes  on.  Send  for 
Price  List. 


E.VPE  Vines. — Delaw.-ire,  Concord,  Iona,  Isra- 
^JST  ella,  Adirondac,  Ives  Seedling,  and  40  others.  Klttatin- 
uy  Blackberry,  Raspberries.  Curr.ants;  Jucunda,  Agricul¬ 
turist,  and  other  Strawberries,  &c.  Send  stamp  for  Cata¬ 
logue,  to  GEO."W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


MACE’S  GRAPE  VINES  AND  WOOD.— Adi¬ 
rondac,  Iona,  Israella,  Alleu’s  Hybrid,  Rogers’  Hybrid, 
Delaware,  Hartford  Prolific,  Concord,  &c.,  &c.,  and  the 
Wood  of  the  same.  Send  for  Circular. 

B.  H.  M.VCK,  Nfewhurgh,  N.  Y.  (Adjoining  Chas.  Downing.) 


nONA  AND  OTHER  GRAPE  VINES,  PEAR 
-fi-'rREES,  &c.  CHARLES  T.  ERHARD,  Hunterspoint, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


ALSO.  FOR  SALE,  15  ACRES  OF  LAND  SUITABLE 
for  gardeners,  Iu  Lots  to  suit. 


Pomona’s  Home  Mnrseries. 

PRICE  LIST  OF 

GRAPES. 

33  'Varieties.  One  cacH,  $13. 

Adirondac,  Allen,  Concord,  (single  eye;  2  yr.,  transplant¬ 
ed  and  thousands  of  layers,)  Creveling,  1  and  2  yr.,  Cuyaho¬ 
ga,  Canby’s  August,  Delaware,  (1  and  2  yr.,  and  layers,  ex¬ 
tra.  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  large  stock,)  Diana,  1  and  2  yr.,  Elsing- 
burg,  1  and  2  yr.,  Herbemont,  Iona,  1  and  2  yr.,  Israella,  laj'- 
ere,  Maxatawney, -Montgomery,  Northern  Ainscadine,  layer's, 
Norton’s  Virginia,  Hartford,  (lavers,  and  1  and  2  vr.,  single 
eye,)  Rebecca.  2  yr.,  Rogers'  Hy'brids,  Nos.  4,  15,  and  19,  Tay¬ 
lor,  (layers  and  single  eye,)  Union  Village,  1  and  2  year- 

RASPBERRIES. 

Philadelphia — Best  Hardy  Raspbeivy  known.  1,  45c. ; 
2,75c.;  3,  $1;  G,  $1.75;  12,  $3;  25,  $6. 

Belle  de  Fontenav.  Black  Cap,  Fastolff,  Hudson  River, 
Antwerp,  3, 30c. ;  G,  50c. ;  12,  75c. ;  fc,  $1.50 ;  50,  $2.75. 

Brlnkle's  Orange,  Wilder,  Franconia,  French,  3,  40c. ;  6, 
00c.;  12,  $1;  2.5,  $2;  50,  $3.50. 

Catawissa,  Hornet,  S,  OOc. ;  6,  $1. 

Eleven  varieties,  3  each,  $4>i  ;  6,  $7X ;  12,  $13 ;  25,  $20 ;  50,  $45. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

Wilson’s  Eaklt.— The  best  Early  Blackberry,  $1.50  each ; 
8  for  $4.25 ;  0,  $8 ;  or  $15  per  dozen. 

Rochelle,  Dorchester,  and  Thornless,  3  for  S3c. ;  0,  50c. ; 
12,70c.;  25,  $1.40;  50,  $2.75. 

CURllANTS  by  Mall. 

GOOSEBERRIES  by  Mall. 

ROSES  by  Mall. 

PliO'WERING  SHRUBS  by  Mail. 

PbOWERING  PBAIVTS  by  Mail. 

SEE  CATALOGUE. 

It  is  not  too  Late  to  Plant  STRA'WBERRIES. 

Agkiculturist,  Fillmoeb.  French,  Brooklyn  Scar¬ 
let,  Smith's  Buff.vlo,  Col.  Ellsworth,  Green  Prolific, 
Georgia  .Mammoth,  Monitor,  0,  40c.;  12,  OOc. ;  25,90c.;  50, 
$1.50;  100,  $2.50;  250,  $5.00. 

Boston  Pine,  Crimson  Favorite,  .Tenny  Lind,  Lenniq’s 
White,  Russell,  6,25c.;  12,  40c.;  25,60c.;  50,  $1;  100,  $1.50; 
250,  $8.00. 

Burr's  New  Pine,  Downer’s  Prolific,  Wilson,  6,  20c. ; 
12,  30c. ;  25,  45c. :  50,  70c. ;  100,  $1.10;  250,  $2.20. 

LaCONSTANTE.O,  45c.;  12.70c. ;  2?i,  $1.10;  50,  $2  ;  100,  $3.00. 

Triomphe  de  Gand  and  Victoria,  0,  2.5c.  ;  12, 40c. ;  25, 
53c. ;  ,50,  75c. ;  100,  $1.30  ;  250,  $2.73.  Triomphe  de  (iand,  500, 
$4.5d;  1000,  $8.00. 

Jucunda,  “  Knox’s  700.”— Large  Stock  of  fine  plants, 
6,  60c.;  12,  $1 :  25,  $1.73;  50,  $3.00;  100,  $5.00. 

Three  each  of  above  21  varieties,  .$4;  6  each,  $0.50;  12  each, 
$10;  25  e.ach,  $15;  50  each,  $24;  100  each,  $10.  All  orders 
must  be  for  $1,  or  more. 

manual  or  Grape  Culture,  Illustrated. 

Also  gives  directions  for  planting  and  training  all  small 
fruits.  Sent  free  to  every  person.  We  don’t  sell  our  Cat¬ 
alogue.  It’s  plants  we  want  to  sell.  Order  early,  as  the  en¬ 
quiry  for  plants  is  brisk.  Early  orders  have  the  advantage. 
Plant  Strawberries  from  Sept.  20,  to  Oct.  20,  and  have  half  a 
crop  next  Spring.  Address 

J.  H.  FOSTER,  Jr., 

Box  6G0,  West  Newton, 
Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa. 

P.  S.— When  sending  for  plants  don't  order  them  bv  return 
mail,  as  some  have  desired- Strawberry  Plants  sent  In  July, 
and  one  order  wanted  Vines  sent  In  August. 


J30,000 

IONA  VINES. 

Delaware.  Diana,  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  Creveling, 
Rogers’  Hybrid,  Israella,  &c.,  from  eyes  and  layers.  Also 
Iona  eves.  Address 

A.  MERRELL,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Grape  Vines. 

BE.4LS  &  SNOW,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  offer  for  the  fall 
trade  a  splendid  lot  of  Extra  Delaware,  Concord,  Hartford 
Prolific,  and  Creveling  layers.  Also  two  years'  old  Iona, 
Israella,  and  Adirondac. 

One  year  old  vines  of  all  the  best  varieties  grown  from 
single  eyes,  in  open  border,  fine,  healthy  plants.  Call  and 
examine  our  vines,  or  send  for  price  list.  Address  with 
stamp.  BEALS  &  SNOW,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


By  JAMES  F.  C.  HVBE, 

Auctioneer  and  Real  Estate  Agency, 

2  Court  Square,  Boston. 

DORCHESTER  NURSERIES. 

"Wliolesalc  Auction  of  Trees,  Vines,  &c. 

370,000  PEAR  TREES,  2  to  4  years. 

35,000  GRAPE  VINES,  2  years,  very  fine. 

50,000  APPLE  TREES,  CURRANTS  and  SHRUBS. 
Commencing  'Wednesday,  Oct.  3d,  at  9  o’clock,  on 
Columbia  street ;  If  the  weather  is  stormy,  the  next  fair  day. 

Grove  Hall  Horse  Cars  leave  Treinont  street,  Boston, 
every  half  hour.  WILDER  &  BAKER, 

Dorchester,  Mass. 


Ifi.EAI>IN«  NUR§ERY. 

50  Varieties  Hardy  Grapes.  Small  Emits,  old  and  new 
varieties.  Pear,  Apple,,  Peach,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees.  Cur¬ 
rants,  Goooseberrles,  &c.  25,000  Evergreen  Trees,  6  Inches  to 
10  feet.  30  kinds  Strawberry  plants.  1  and  2  year  Creveling 
grape  vines.  $25  to  $40  per  100.  12,000  vines  No.  19,  Rogers’ 
Hybrid  grape,  1  to  3  years,  $30  to  $75  per  100.  Sept.  1st,  No. 
19  Is  as  much  colored  as  anv  grape  In  my  collection.  Other 
numbers  of  Rogers’  Hybrids  at  fair  rates.  Dracut  Amber 
grape  Is  a  favorite,  great  hearer,  much  the  e-arliest  ripe  of 
any  kind  I  grow.  Priced  Catalogue  by  mall. 

J.  tv.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


GRAPE  VINES. 

5000  one  year  old  Delaware  Vines  for  sale,  by 

I.  J.  SIMONSON,  58  Cortlandt-st.,  New  York. 

IONA  GRAPE  VINES,  2  years  old,  niised  in  open 
air.  Israella,  Delaware,  &c.  Send  stamp  now  for  prices 
and  valuable  information.  Address 

A.  HAMMOND,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


JjtKOST  &  CO., 

GEMESEE  VALLEY  NIJIISERIES, 

ROCHESTER,  K  Y. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  'Trees,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Evergreeits,  &c.,  for  the 
Autumn  of  18G6. 

Wo  Invite  the  attention  of  all  those  wishing  to  purchase, 
in  large  or  small  quantities,  to  our  extensive  and  well-groivn 
Stock,  which  we  ofl'er  to  the  Trade  this  fall. 

Our  Stock  of  Pears  and  Api>lc.s  arc  tiiie- 
qualed  ill  the  United  State.s. 

Send  for  our  several  Catalogues  which  gives  full  descrip¬ 
tion  In  each  department.  Enclose  1.5c.  stamps  for  the  set, 
or  Sc.  for  each. 

Nos.  1  and  2,  Descriptive  C.atalogue  of  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. 

No.  3,  Green  house  and  Bedding  Plants,  Dahlias,  &c. 

No.  4,  Wholesale  or  Trade  List. 

Nos.  5  and  6,  Bulbs,  Flower  Seeds,  &c. 

Address  FROST  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Grape 
lines,  &c., 

at  Lo'west  WTiolesale  rates ;  including  Pears. 
Standard  and  Dwarf;  Apple.s,  Standard  and 
Dwarf;  Cherries,  Standard  and  Dwarf; 
Plums,  Peaches,  Apricots  and  Nectarines. 

A  splendid  lot  of  Iona,  Israella,  and  Adirondac 
Grape  Vines,  very  healthy,  strong,  and  well 
rooted.  Fine  plants  of  Deiawar-e,  Diana,  Concord, 
Hartford  Prolific,  Creveling,  Allen’s  Hybrid, 
and  other  Grape  Vines. 

Bnglish  Gooseberries,  Downing’s  Mulber¬ 
ries,  and  all  other  Small  Fruits.  Roses,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Seedlings,  &c.,  »S£c.  All  of  the  finest  quality, 
and  grown  upon  strong,  heavy,  well-drained  soil. 

We  invite  correspondence,  or  the  person.al  examination  of 
all  purchasers.  -  . 

Send  Stamp  for  Price  List.  * 

BRONSON,  GRAVES  &  SELOVER, 
Washington  Street  Nurseries, 

GENEVA,  N.  Y.  ' 


BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY. 


ISthyear;  8  large  Green-honses;  275  acres  Fruit,  Orna¬ 
mental  and  Nursery  Stock,  a  very  complete  assortment, 
including 

500,000  Apple,  of  which  100,000  1  year,  1000,  $30. 

150,000  Pear,  of  which  50,000  1  year.  Stand.,  1000,  $120. 

500,000  Grape,  largely  Concord  layers,  Catawba,  Clin¬ 
ton,  Delaware,  Hartford,  Ives,  Iona,  Rogers’,  &c- 

500,000  Apple  Stocks,  1  and  2  year,  $10  and  $15. 

500,000  Apple  Root  Grafts  In  winter,  10,000,  $100. 

150,000  Stocks,  Quince,  Pear,  Plum,  Malialeb,  &c. 

10,000  Rhubarb. 

100,000  Strawberry,  40  sorts. 

1,000,000  Osage  Orange,  1000  1st  class,  $3 ;  200,000,  $430. 

500,000  Evergreens,  mostly  medium  and  small. 

150,000  Ornamental  Trees,  large  and  small. 

3,000  Altlica,  superb  double,  named,  100,  2  feet,  $12. 

10,000  Deutzia,  Euonymous,  Honeysuckle,  Lilac, 
Snowball,  Spireas,  Syringeas,  Tamari.x,  Wigella,  all 
flue,  medium  size,  100,  $6  to  $12. 

30,000  Roses,  all  classes,  old  and  neiv  sorts. 

30,000  Hardy  Bulbs  for  fall  planting.  Tulips,  Hya¬ 
cinths,  Green-house  Plants,  &c. 

Catalogues.— Wholesale  and  Retail  sent  fori  red  stamp 
each.  F.  K.  PHCENIX, 

Bloomington  Nursery,  McLean  Co.,  111. 

Po’keepsie  Small-Fruit  Nursery. 

All  persons  desirous  of  purchasing  the  newest  and  choicest 
varieties  of  Straioberrie-e,  Eaepberrie-e,  Blackberries,  Goose¬ 
berries,  Currants  and  Grapes,  are  requested  to  send  for 
price  list.  The  quality  of  our  plants  can  not  be  surpassed, 
as  letters  from  customers  iu  all  sections  amply  testify. 

Address  EDWIN  MARSHALL,  Po’keepsie,  N.Y. 


NURSERY  STOCK— VERY  EOW. 


Desiring  to  devote  my  undivided  attention  to  tlie  growing 
of  Seeds  and  Small  Fruits,  I  offer  the  bal.ance  of  my  NUR¬ 
SERY  STOCK,  Including  Frnit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs.  Vines,  dsc.,  at  very  low  rates.  An  extra  fine  lot  of 
American  Arbor  Vitie,  of  various  sizes,  froin  seed.  Call  and 
examine,  or  address  FRANCIS  BRILL,  Newark,  N.  J. 

APPLE  TREES,  Two  to  four 
years  from  the  hud.  For  thrift  and 
beauty  we  believe  them  unsurpassed. 

7,5,000  Peach  Trees,  one  year  from  the  bud. 

30,000  Concord  and  Hartford  Prolific  Grape,  Vinos. 

And  a  general  assortment  of  otlier  Nursery  Stock. 

Address  STEPHEN  HC^T  &  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Conn.  . 


(EACH  TREES  — 10,000  EXTRA  FINE, 

mostly  Hale’s  Earlv,  one  year  old.  Come  and  see  them, 
'or  prices  address  FRANCIS  BRILL, 

N e wark.  New  Jersey. 

TRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  GRAPE  VINES,  &c. 
Fine  well  rooted  plants,  packed  and  sliipped  in  good 
order.  Wilson’s  Albany,  $5  per  1000.  Send  for  Price  List 

0.  J.  TILLSON,  Highland,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  ' 
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FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

OF  THE 

CENTRAL 

PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFOBWIA, 


Interest  at  the  rate  of  Six  per  Cent,  per  Annum, 
payable  Semi-Annually  on  the  first  days 
of  January  and  July. 

Principal  and  Interest  payable  in  U.  S.  Gold  Coin 
in  the  City  of  IVew-York. 

Amount  of  Issue,  $7,336,000, 

In  Coupon  Bonds  of  $1000  each. 


The  Bonds  h  ave  Thirty  Years 
to  rmif  and  are  secured  hy  a 
First  mortgage,  constituting 
an  absolute  prior  lien  on  that 
j>ortion  of  the  Road,  Fquip- 
Qnents,  Franchises,  and  Entire 
Froperty  of  the  Central  Facific 
Railroad  Company,  located  in 
the  State  of  California,  and 
extending  from  Sacramento 
City  to  the  California  State 
Line,  forming  a  part  of  the 
GREAT  FACIFIC  RAIL- 
ROAR  ROUTE,  adopted  and 
aided  hy  the  UNITER  STATES 
GO  VERNMENT. 

The  amount  of  these  First  Mortgage  Bonds  to  be  issued 
per  mile  is  ilmited  by  iaw  to  the  amount  of  United  States 
i'.onds  ailowed  and  issued  to  aid  the  construction  of  the 
iioad,  and  the  Mortgage  by  which  they  are  secured  is  de¬ 
clared  by  Act  of  Congress  to  constitute  a  iien  prior  and  su¬ 
perior  to  that  of  the  United  States  Government. 

The  aid  received  from  the  Government  (in  amount  cquai 
to  tliis  First  Mortgage)  is  economicaiiy  and.  judiciousiy  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  Koad,  togeth¬ 
er  with  neariy  ?7, 000, 000,  received  from  Stock  Subscriptions 


and  other  sources.  The  First  Mortgage,  therefore,  amounts 
to  but  about  35  per  cent,  of  the  actual  cost  and  value  of  the 
property  which  it  covers. 

The  Road  is  now  completed,  equipped,  and  running  from 
Saeramento  City  to  Alta,  a  distance  of  73  miles,  and  the 
earnings  for  the  three  months  ending  August  1st,  were  : 

May,  1866 . - . $65,115.83 

June,  1866. .  67,429.78 

July,  1866. .  85,000.00 

IN  G-OLD. 

The  earnings  are  steadily  increasing,  and  are  estimated  at 
over  $100,000  in  Gold  for  the  month  of  August— the  official 
report  for  that  month  not  having  been  received  at  this  date. 

The  construction  of  the  Road  is  going  vigorously  forward 
—24  miles  additional  being  nearly  ready  for  the  cars— and  it 
will  probably  be  in  full  operation  to  the  California  State 
Line- 150  miles  from  Sacramento  City— during  the  summer 
of  1867,  when  its  earnings  must  be  very  large,  as  the  entire 
trade  of  Nevada,  and  a  large  proportion  of  that  of  Utah, 
Idalio,  and  Montana,  must  pass  over  its  line.  It  has  been 
shown  by  reliable  statistics  that  in  1863,  over  $13,000,000  in 
Gold  were  paid  for  freigliting  goods  from  California  to 
Nevada  alone. 

This  part  of  the  Great  Pacific  Railroad  Routs  is  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  lines  of  railroad  in  the 
world,  and  its  First  Mortgage  Bonds  are  among  the  best 
secured  and  most  desirable  investments  ever  offered. 

Over  $1,000,000  have  already  been  expended  in  grading  be¬ 
yond  the  point  to  which  tlie  road  is  now  running,  and  the 
iron  is  bought  and  paid  for  sufficient  to  lay  the  track  the 
entire  distance  to  the  State  Line. 

Tile  road  has  been  completed  and  equipped  thus  far  with¬ 
out  the  sale  of  a  single  dollar  of  its  First  Mortgage  Bonds, 
and  they  are  now  offered  to  the  public  for  tlie  first  time, 
after  tlie  earnings  of  tlie  road  have  reached  the  sum  of 
$100,000  per  month  in  Gold,  only  about  25  per  cent,  of  wliicli 
is  required  for  operating  expenses. 

The  Bonds  are  offered  at  95  per  cent,  and  accrued  interest 
from  July  1st,  in  Currency.  Orders  may  be  forwarded  to  us 
direct,  or  through  the  principal  Banks  and  Bankers  in  all 
parts  oi  tlie  country. 

Remittances  maybe  made  in  drafts  on  New-Tork,  or  in 
Legal  Tender  Notes,  National  Bank  Notes,  or  other  funds 
current  in  this  city,  and  the  Bonds  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
address,  by  Express,  free  of  charge.  Inquiries  for  further 
particulars,  by  mail  or  otlierwiso,  will  receive  punctual 
attention. 

FISK  &  HATCH,  Bankers, 

IVo.  ^5  IVasssni-st..,  IN'.  Y. 

N.  B.— All  kinds  of  Government  Securities  received  at 
the  full  market  price  in  cxcliange  for  the  above  Bonds. 


BY 

CUMMINGS  &  MIUUER. 
Carpenters,  Builders,  and  Stone  Cutters  ; 

Tour  attention  is  invited  to  a  NEW  and  PRACTICAL 
WORK  ON  ARCHITECTURE,  giving  in  detail  on  a  work¬ 
ing  drawing  scale,  the  exterior  and  interior  of  various 
classes  of  buildings— with  383  designs  and  714:  illustra¬ 
tions,  containing  street  fronts,  suburban  liouses,  cottages, 
cut  stone  work,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  11  by  14  inches  in  size,  con¬ 
taining  only  practical  work,  designs  and  illustrations  that 
separately  would  cost  hundreds  of  dollars.  Price  ®10. 

OKANGE  JUB®  &  CO., 

41  I*arlt  Kow,  New  Ifork. 

NEW  BOOK  OF  FLOWERS. 

By  Joseph  Breck,  Practical  Horticulturist. 
Beautifully  Illustrated.  Price  $1.75. 

This  work,  while  preserving  scientific  accuracy,  is  written 
in  a  familiar  style,  and  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  live-long 
lover  of  flowers.  Its  teaeliings  are  eminentl3-  practical,  and 
cover  ail  branches  of  out  of  door  gardening.  Bulbs,  Annuals, 
Perennials,  Herbaceous  Plants  and  Shrubs,  have  their  meth¬ 
ods  of  cultivation  and  propagation  fully  given,  witli  popular 
descriptions  of  the  most  desirable  garden  varieties.  Just 
the  book  for  the  novice  or  amateur  in  gardening. 

Rust,  Smut,  Mildew  and  Mould. 

An  Introduction  to  the  study  of  MICROSCOPIC  FUNGI, 
by  M.  C.  CooKK,  with  nearly  300  figures,  beautifully  col¬ 
ored.  Englisli  Edition.  18mo,  238  pp.  Price  $8.00. 

The  Modern  Horse  Doctor.  Illustrated. 

By  GEORGE  H.  DADD,  M.  D.,  Vetemnary  Suroson. 
Containing  Practical  Observations  on  the  Causes,  Nature, 
and  Treatment  of  Disease  and  Lameness  in  Horses,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  most  reeent  and  approved  Methods,  according  to  an 
enlightened  System  of  Veterinary  Therapeutics,  for  the 
Preservation  and  Restoration  of  Health.  Price  $1.50. 

’V 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle-Doctor. 

To  Help  every  man  to  be  liis  own  Cattle-Doctor.  A  work 
by  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  M.D.,  Veterinary  Practitioner ;  giving 
the  necessary  inform,ation  for  preserving  tlie  Health  and 
Curing  the  Diseases  of  OXEN,  COWS,  SHEEP,  and  SWINE, 
witli  a  great  variety  of  original  Recipes,  and  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  Farm  and  Dairy  Management.  12mo,  859  pp.  $1.50. 


American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants. 

An  Important  Work  for  evcry  Cultivator— Farmer,  Gar¬ 
dener,  etc. ;  being  an  Enumeration  and  Description  (with 
accur.ate  illustrations)  of  tlie  iVEEDS  and  PI.ANTS  found 
in  American  Fields  and  Gardena,  whieli  meet  the  observa¬ 
tion,  or  require  the  attention  of  Cultivators;  with  practi¬ 
cal  suggestions  for  tlieir  Eradication  when  needed.  While 
practical  iu  its  character,  it  includes  botli  tlic  common  and 
botanical  names  and  cliaracters  of  the  AVeeds  and  Plants, 
witli  a  Popular  Account  of  the  Structure  of  Plants.  By 
AVm.  DARLiitQTOit,  M.  D.,  and  Prof.  Geo.  Thuriier.  Thor- 
ouglily  illustrated  with  377  Engravings.  12mo,  -160  pp. 

Price  $1.50. 

Onions :  How  to  Raise  them  Profitably. 

Being  the  Practical  Details,  from  Selection  of  Seed  and 
Preparation  of  Ground  to  Harvesting  and  Marketing  the 
Crop,  given  very  plainly  by  Seventeen  Practical  Onion 
Growers  of  long  experience,  residing  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  No  more  valuable  work  of  its  size  was  ever 
issued.  Octavo,  32  pp.  Neat  paper  covers.  Price  20  cents. 

NEW-TORK  ; 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

41  Park  Row. 

The  above  Books  will  be  sent  poal-pald  on  receipt  of  price. 


MAYHEWS  FRACTICAL  BOOK-KEEFING.  Friee  90  Cts. 
rimbracing  Single  and  Double  Entry,  Commercial  Calculations,  and  the  Philosophy 
and  Morals  of  Business.  It  can  be  successfully  studied  without  a  Teacher. 

By  IRA  MAYHEW. 

Tills  is  Just  the  Book  for  Farmers,  Mechanics,  and  Tradesmen,  being  plain  and  compreliensive,  and  every  Boy  and  Girl 
in  the  country  sliould  study  it,  whatever  may  be  their  future  Employments. 

MAYHEW^S  ACCOUNT  BOOKS.  Friee  $1.20. 

A  complete  set  of  Blank  Books  has  been  carefully  prepared  to  accompany  Mayliew’s  Practical  Book-keeping,  of  sufflcleiit 
size  for  entering  all  the  Examples  for  Practice  contained  in  that  work. 

SENT  BY  MAIL,  POST-PAID. 

ORAINOE  OO.,  41  U*arlf  K.o-w,  IVe-vr-Yoi’lc. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


SAUNDERS’  DOMESTIC  POULTRY. 

By  S.  M.  Saunders. 

New  ^Edition  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
This  Book  contains  Articles  on  the  Preferable 
Breeds  of  Farm-Yard  Poultry,  Their  History 
and  Leading  Characteristics,  with  Complete 
Instructions  for  Breeding  and  Fattening,  and 
Preparing  for  Exhibition  at  Poultry  Shows, 
etc.,  etc.,  derived  from  the  Author’s  Expe¬ 
rience  and  Observation. 

Price,  paper  40  cts.,  cloth  75  cts. 

NOW  KEADY, 

PEAT  AND  ITS  USES. 

BY 

PROFESSOR  SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON, 

OF  VALE  COLLEGE. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  work,  adapted  to 
the  use  of  Farmers,  and  to  all  interested  in  the 
development  of 

THE  WEALTH  IN  THE  PEAT  SWAMPS. 

It  is  systematically  arranged  in  three  parts. 
Part  B,  giving  the  Origin,  Varieties  and 
Chemical  Characters  of  Peat  and  Swamp 
Muck;  Paa’t  II,  the  Agricultural  Uses  of 
Peat  and  Muck,  Manner  of  Composting,  Use  in 
the  Stable  and  Barnyard,  Effects  upon  different 
Soils,  etc. ;  and  Part  III  treats  of 

PEAT  AS  FUEL, 

In  which  the  manner  of  working  Peat  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  is  given,  together  with  the 
descriptions  of  many  European  and  American 
Peat  Machines. — It  is  fully  illustrated. 

Price,  |1.25. 

MY  VINEYARD  AT  LAKEVIEW ; 

Or,  Successful  Grape  Culture. 

To  any  one  who  wishes  to  grow  grapes, 
whether  a  single  vine  or  a  vineyard,  this 
book  is  full  of  valuable  teachings.  The 
author  gives  not  only  his  success,  but  what  is 
of  quite  as  much  importance,  his  failure.  It 
tells  just  what  the  beginner  in  grape  culture 
wishes  to  know,  with  the  charm  that  always 
attends  the  relation  of  personal  experience. 
Illustrated.  Price,  |1.25. 

ORANOE  JUDD  &CO., 

4!  Park  Row,  New  York. 

BENT  POST-PAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 
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Allen's  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . $  1 

Allen's  (Iv.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1 

Allen's  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1 

American  Bird  Fancier . . . 

American  Rose  Cullurlst . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1 

Architecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller .  10 

Art  of  Saw  Filing. .(Holly) . 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden . .  1 

Bement's  Poulterer's  Companion .  . _  2 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier . 

Boussingault's  liural  Economy .  1 

Breck's  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1 

Bridgcman's  Fruit  Cultivator's  Manual . 

Bridgeman's  Young  Gardener's  Assistant .  2 

Bridgenian's  Florist's  Guide . 

Buist's  Flower  Garden  Directory .  1 

Buist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1 

Burr's  Garden  Vegetables .  2 

Burr's  Vegetables  oi  America .  5 

Canary  Birds . cloth 

Carpenters  and  Joiners' Hand  Book.  .(Holly) . 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower's  Guide . 

Uobbett's  American  Gardener . 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book . 

Cole's  Veterinarian . 

Cotton  Planters'  Manual  (Turner) . 1 

Country  Life,  by  R.  M.  Copeland .  5 

Dadd's  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1 

Dadd's  (Geo.  H.)  American  Cattle  Doctor .  1 

Dana's  Muck  Manual .  1 

Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper's) . paper,  30c.... cloth.. 

Downing's  Cottage  Residences .  3 

Downings's  Country  Houses  .  8 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening  (new  Edition) .  G 

Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America .  3 

Downing's  Rural  Essays .  5 

Eastwood  on  Cranlierry . 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  (grower's  Guide .  1 

Farmer's  Barn  Book .  1 

Flax  Culture . . 

Field's  (Tliomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1 

Fisli  Culture .  1 

Flint  (Cliarles  L.)  on  Grasses .  2 

Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming  .- .  2 

Frencli’s  Farm  Drainage .  1 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist .  1 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist. .  1 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist . 

Gray's  How  Plants  Grow .  1 

Graj''s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  In  one  Vol .  4 

Ciuenon  on  Milch  Cows . 

Husmann’s  Grapes  &  Wine .  1 

Harasztliy's  Grape  Culture,  &c .  5 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  plain .  4 

Harris'  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  colored  plates.  3 

Hatflcld's  American  House  Carpenter .  3 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horsekeepers .  1 

Hop  Culture . 

How  to  Buy  a  Farm  and  TV  here  to  Find  One .  1 

High  Farming  Without  Manure . 

Insect  Enemies  of  Fruit  Trees,  (Trimble) .  8 

Jennings'  Horse  Training  Made  Easy .  1 

Jennings  on  Cattle .  1 

Jennings  on  Swine  and  Poultry .  l 

Jennings’  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Cliemistry .  1 

Johnston's  Filements  of  Agricultural  Cliemistry .  1 

Johnson’s  (Prof.  S.  W.)  Essays  on  Manures. 


-  1 

Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening . . .  2 

. . .  ■  1 

2 
1 


Klippart’s  Land  Drainage 

Langstroth  on  tlie  Honey  Bee . 

Leucliar's  Howto  Build  Hot-lionses. .. 

Lieliig's  Familiar  Letters  on  Cliemistry 

Liebig’s  Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry .  i 

Loudon's  (Downing’s)  Ladies’ Flower  Garden .  2 

Manual  of  Agriculture  by  G.  Einersoii  and  C.  L.  Flint.  1 

-Mayliew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  .  3 

Mayliew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management  .  3 

Mayliew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers . 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  .  1 

McMaiion’s  American  Gardener .  2 

Miles  on  tlie  Horse's  foot . 

Morrell's  American  Slieplierd .  1 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  1 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1 

New  Clock  and  Watch  Maker's  Manual .  2 

Norton's  Scieutilic  Agriculture . 

Onion  Culture  . 

Onr  Farm  of  Four  Acres  (hound)  60c . (paper) 

Pardee  on  Strawlierry  Culture . . . 

Parlor  Gardener,  by  C.  J.  Randolph. .  1 

Parsons  on  the  Rose  .  .  1 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Roses .  3 

Peat  and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Jolinsou .  1 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . . 

Qiiiiiby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping  (new.) .  1 

(iuiucy,  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle . .  1 

Rabbit  Fancier .  . 

Hand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden .  3 

Rand's  Garden  Flowers .  3 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry .  1 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper  30  cents . cloth 

Rural  Aflairs _ (bound) _ 4  Vols _ each .  1 

Rural  Register  (by  J.  J.  Thomas) . 

Rural  Annual  (by  Joseph  Harris) . 

Rust,  Smut,  Mildew  and  Mould .  3 

Saunder’s  Domestic  Poultry  (new). .paper,  40  c.. bound 
Saxton's  Farmers’  Library.  .3  Vols.  cloth  8  50.  .morocco  9 

Schenck's  Gardener's  Text  Book . 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner . 

Shepherd’s  own  Book .  2 

Silloway's  Modern  Carpentry .  2 

Skillful  Housewife  . 

Stewart’s  (Johni  Stable  Book . 

Strong’s  Grape  Culture . 

Ten  Acres  Enough. .  . 

Tenny’s  Natural  History,  Zoology . 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals . 

Tobacco  Culture  . 

Todd’s  (S.  E.)  Young  Farmer’s  Manual . 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . 

Villas  and  Farm  Cottages,  (Cleaveland  and  Backus)... 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden,  ..  .  2 

Wax  Flowers  (Art  of  Making) . .  2 

Wet  Days  at  Edgewood .  1 

Wetlierell  on  the  Mannfactnre  of  Vinegar .  1 


AVheat  Plant  (John  KUppart’i 
Woodward’s  Country  Homes, 


t’s) _ 


Woodward’s  Graperies, 

Woodward’s  Homes  for  the  Million,  paper,  Toc.,  cloth. .  1 

Vouatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1 

Vouatt  and  Jlartin  on  Cattle .  1 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  1 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  1 

Youraans’  Household  Science .  2 

Youmans’ New  Chemistry. . .  . .  2 
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HINTS  TO  HORSE-KEEPERS, 

,  A  COMPLETE 

mkmkl  FOR 

BY  THE  LATE  HENRY  WILLIAM  HERBERT. 

(FLANK  FOEESTER.) 

Beautifully  Illustrated.  ' 

HOW  TO  BREED  A  HORSE.— 

CHOICE  OF  STALLION.— National  Value  of  the  Horse— 
The  best  class  of  Horses  the  cheapest  for  all  purposes— 
What  constitutes  c.xcellence— Blood ;  what  it  gives ; 
should  be  on  the  side  of  the  Sire— Breed  up,  not  down— 
Diseases  and  Defects  Hereditary— General  Itules. 
CHOICE  OF  THE  MARE.— Size,  Symmetry  and  Sound¬ 
ness  more  important  than  Blood— Points  of  the  Brood 
Mare— Diseases  Hereditary— Condition  of  tlie  Marc  — 
Should  liave  moderate  work  wlieii  witli  Foal— Food  and 
care  during  gestation  — Healtli  and  temper. 

MUTUAL  ADAPTATION  OF  SIRE  AND  DAM.— First 
consideration  in  Improvement  of  "  cold  ”  Blood — Rela¬ 
tive  size  of  Sire  and  Dam — Defects  in  citlier  Parent — 
How  Remedied  iu  Progeny— Bloods  which  “  hit.  ” 
CANADIAN  BLOOD.  — The  Canadian  originally  the 
Frencli  Norman— Cliaracteristics—Hardiliood— Sneed- 
Mode  of  Improvement— Crossing  witli  Tliorough-breds. 
NORMAN  BLOOD.— Origin  and  History  of  tlie  Pcrcheron 
Norman — A  pure  race— Cliaracteristics  and  Points. 
MODERN  ARAB  BLOOD.— Englisli  and  American  Thor- 
ough-lireds  derived  from  Oriental  Blood  —  are  now 
superior  to  tlie  Modern  Arabs— Nolan  Arab. 

PONIES  —  DIFFERENT  BREEDS, 

CHARACTERISTICS  AND  UTILITY.-Origin— Difl'ercnt 
Breeds— Slietlands  and  Scots— Galloways  and  Narragan- 
setts- Mustangs  and  Indians— Profit  of  raising  Ponies. 

HOW  TO  BREED  MULES. 

Value  of  JIuIes— Their  History  and  Natural  Ilistorv— 
Tlie  Mule  and  Ilinney— Tiiorougli-blood  wasted  iu  tlie 
Dam  for  Mnles— Tlie  Mule  in  the  United  States— Largo 
size  not  Desiralile— Varieties  of  tlie  Ass— Tlie  kind  of 
Mares  to  be  selected. 

HOW  TO  BUY  A  HORSE. 

Of  whom  to  Buy  it— Extraordinary  Clieanness  and  Ex¬ 
traordinary  Excellence  not  consistent  with  each  otlier— 
Points  to  lie  regarded— How  to  Examine  tlie  Eye— Broken 
AVind— Roaring— Wliistling—liroken  Knees— To  examine 
tlie  Legs— Splonts— Damaged  Back  Sinews— Spavins— 
Ringbones— Curbs— How  to  tell  the  Age  of  a  Horse.' 

HOW  TO  FEED  A  HORSE. 

Consequences  of  Improper  Feediiig-Dift'crent  Food  for 
dill'erent  conditions— Food  for  tlie  Brood  Marc— for  the 
Foal- For  AA'orkiug  Horses— Cireen  Food— Carrots— Corn 
—Feeding  Horses  iu  Training— AVIiile  Travelling— Sum¬ 
mering  Horses— Tlie  Best  Jlctliod— Management  of  Om¬ 
nibus  Horses  in  New  York. 

HOW  TO  STABLE  AND  GROOM  A 

HORSE.- Requisites  for  a  good  Stable— Tlie  economy  of 
Proper  Arrangements— Ventilation-Grooming ;  its  ne¬ 
cessity  for  all  descriptions  of  Horses— How  Performed— 
Clotliing— Treatment  wlien  brought  in  from  AA'orlc. 

HOW  TO  BREAK,  AND  USE  A 

HOKSE.— Wliat  is  required  in  a  well-broken  Horse— His 
education  sliould  commence  wlieii  a  Colt— Biting— Put¬ 
ting  in  Harness— How  to  Use  a  Horse— Travelling— Work¬ 
ing— Pleasure  Horses— Punishment. 

HOW  TO  PHYSIC  A  HORSE  — 

SIMPLE  RE.MEDIES  FOR  SIMPLE  AILMENTS.— Causes 
of  Ailments— Medicines  to  be  given  only  liy  the  order  of 
tlie  Master— Depletion  and  Purging— Spasmodic  Colic- 
Inflammation  of  tlie  Bowels— Inflammation  of  tlie  Lungs 
—How  to  Bleed— Balls  and  Pnrgatives—Costivencss— 
Congli— Bronchitis— Distemper— Worms— Diseases  of  tlie 
Feet— Scratches— Thrusli— Broken  Knees. 

FARRIERY,  ETC. 

Castration  —  Docking  and  Nicking  —  Blood-letting  — 
Treatment  of  Strains  and  AVounds— Galls  of  tlie  Skin- 
Cracked  Heels- Clipping  and  Singeing— Administering 
Medicines— Diseases  of  the  Feet. 

HOW  TO  SHOE  A  HORSE. 

Unskillful  Shoers— Anatomy  of  tlie  Food  Illustrated— 
Tlie  Foot  of  a  Colt— Preparation  of  tlie  Foot— Kenior  ing 
the  Old  Slice- Paring  tlie  Foot— Tlie  Slipe— Fitting  the 
Shoe— Nailing— Number  of  Nails— Diseases  of  the  F’oot. 

BAUCHER’S  METHOD  OF  TRAIN¬ 
ING  HORSES.— AVliat  Constitutes  a  Well-trained  Horse— 
To  make  liim  come  at  your  call— Tlie  Pliilosopliy  of 
Training— Flexions  of  tlie  Jaw— Flexions  of  tlie  Neck- 
Flexions  of  tlie  Croup- Backing— The  Paces— Leaping. 

HOW  TO  RIDE  A  HORSE. 

The  Saddle— The  Girtlis— Tlie  Stirrups— Saddle-Cloths— 
Tlie  Crupper— Tlie  Martingale  — The  Bridle— Spurs— 
Jlounting  and  Dismounting— Tlie  Seat— Tlie  Hands— 
The  Legs— Tlie  Paces— Hints  for  Special  Cases— Tlic  Art 
of  Fallmg— Riding  witli  Ladies. 

LADIES’  RIDING— WRITTEN  BY 

A  LADY.— Learningto Ride— The  Side-saddle— The  Girths 
—The  Stirrup— The  Bridle— Tlie  Martingale— The  Bit— 
The  Dress— Alounting  and  Dismounting— Tlie  Position— 
The  Hands— Tlie  Leg  and  AVhip— Accidents. 

HOW  TO  DRIVE  A  HORSE. 

The  Art  of  Driving— Pleasure  Driving— How  to  Hold'tlie 
Reins- Driving  a  Pair— Four-in-lmud  Driving— Driving 
AVorkiiig  Horses— Plowing— Tliree-a-breast. 

RAREY’S  SYSTEM  OF  HORSE- 

TAMING.— Rarey’s  System  a  Now  Discovery— Previous 
System— Principles  of  tiiis  System  —  Instructions  for 
practicing  Rarev's  Metliod— To  Stable  the  Horse— To 
Approach  the  Horse— Tying  up  tlie  Leg— Laying  tlie 
Horse  DoVn— Finale— Vices  and  Bad  Habits- Rearing— 
Kicking— Baulking— Pulling  on  the  Halter— Sliying. 

VETERINARY  HOMCEOPATIIY. 

Principles  of  the  System— Table  of  lieinedics— General 
Directions— Treatment  of  a  Siclt  Animal— Diet — Reme¬ 
dies  for  Specific  Cases— Glossary  of  Diseases. 

IZiao.  435  p.  $1.75.- Sent  by  mail  post-paid. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &,  CO., 

41  PARK  ROW,  NEW- YORK. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


[October, 


Imported  Dutch  Bulbous  Roots. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John  Street,  New-Yorh, 

Beg  to  announce  to  their  friends  and  the  Trade,  tliat  Oieir 
Annual  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Bulbous  Roots, 
for  the  autumn  of  18G6.  Also,  a  Trade  I.ist  of  the  same,  are 
now  ready  for  mailing  to  applicants,  free. 

We  also  take  tliis  opportunity  to  offer  the  following 

S5EAIITIFUL  COLLECTIONS 


—OF— 

BULBOUS  ROOTS. 


:::vo.  i.-assortments  of 

fi  Fine  Named  Double  and  Single  Hyacinths, /or 

pot.s,  glacises  or  open  bonier . 

1  Polyanthus  Narcissus . 

.S  Early  Tulips . . 

12  Fine  Mixed  Crocus . . 

1  Bulbocodium  Vernum . 

By  Mail,  H  cents  additional. 

Z%'o.  S.— ASSORTMENTS  OF 

9  Fine  Named  Double  and  Single  Hyacinths, /or 

pots,  glasses  or  open  border . 

B  Fine  Double  Tulips .  . 

15  Beautiful  Named  Early  Tulips . 

25  Fine  Mixed  Crocus  . 

3  Polyanthus  Narcissus . . . 

C  Double  Narcissus . 

3  Bulbocodium  Vernum . 

3  Persian  Iris . 

12  Double  Snowdrops . 

By  Jlail,  33  cents  additional. 


No.  S.— ASSORTMENTS  OF 

18  Fine  N.amed  Double  and  Single  Hyacinths, /or' 

pots,  glasses  or  open  borders . 

50  Fine  Mixed  Crocus . 

24  Beautiful  Named  Earlv  Tulips . 

12  Fine  Named  Double  Tulips . 

4  Polyanthus  Narcissus . 

12  Double  Narcissus . 

3  Persian  Iris . 

3  Englisli  Iris . 

1  Crimson  Crown  Imperial . 

0  Bulbocodium  Vernum . 

25  Double  Snowdrops . . 

By  Mail,  75  cents  additional. 

HYACINTHS. 


$10.00 


©U^  OWN  SELECTIONS. 

12  Mixed  Hyacinths,  (double  and  single,)  for  pots  or 

open  ground .  $1.50 

12  Named  Double  and  Single  Hyacinths,  for  pots, 

glasses  or  open  border .  3.00 

12  Fine  Named  Double  and  Single  Hyacinths,  for 

pots,  glasses  or  open  border .  4.00 

T2  Extra  Fine  Named  Double  and  Single  Ilyacinth.s, 

for  jJOts,  glasses  or  open  border .  .  6.00 

12  Our  very  best  collection  of  Double  and  Single 

Named  Hyacintlis,/or  pots  or  open  border .  8.00 

Mixtures . per  100,  $11.00 

By  Mail  at  the  rate  of  22  cents  per  dozen  additional 

miKEB  HYACINTMS, 

FOR  OPEN-AIR  CULTURE. 

In  quantities  less  than  one  dozen,  15  cents  each. 


per  doz. 

Double  Blue,  all  shades . $1.50 

Double  Red,  all  shades .  1.50 

Double  White,  rarious  colored  eyes .  .  1.50 

Double  Yellow,  all  .shades .  2.50 

Double,  all  colors  mixed .  1..50 

Single  Blue,  all  shades .  1.50 

Single  Red,  all  shades .  1.50 

Single  Wliite,  various  colored  eyes .  1.50 

Single  Yellow,  all  shades .  1.50 

Single,  all  colors  mixed .  1.50 


Bv  Mail  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  dozen  additional. 


TULIPS. 

FOR  THE 

GARDEN. 

Fine  Mixed  Early  Single . 

Fine  Mixed  Late  Single . 

})er  100.  dox. 

...  .  0.00  75 

each. 

08 

08 

Fine  Mixed  Bybloom . 

Fine  Mixed  Rose  on  Wiiite.... 

Fine  Mixed  Parrot . 

Fine  Mixed  Double  . 

....  0.00  73 

.  C.OO  75 

.  0.00  73 

.  0.00  75 

08 

08 

08 

08 

By  Mail  at  llie  rate  of  C  cents  per  dozen  additional. 


ALSO, 

LILIES, 

OfSOeiJS, 

NARCISSUS, 

Ate.,  (fco,, 

for  all  of  wlilch,  see  oar  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Bulbs. 

J.  Wl.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John  Street,  New  York. 

Select  Wutch  Flower  and  IBulb  RootH, 

from  Haarlem,  Holland.  The  subscriber  ofi'ers  to  the  Trade 
a  few  cases  of  tlie  above.  Contents  and  price  on  application. 

Preliminary  Wholesale  list  of  Garden  Seeds,  growth  1866" 
Now  ready,  those  not  having  received  it,  write  for  it.  ' 
THOMAS  Mcelroy,  European  Seed  Grower  and 

Importer,  71  Pine-sl,,  New  York. 


Bfitcli  Flow¬ 

er  Hoote* 

Sent  toy  Mail,  Po.st-pai<l,  at  Catalogue  Prices. 

BLISS, 

Offers  for  gale  a  large  and  well  selected  assortment  of  the 
above,  just  received  from  Holland,  embracing  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  varieties  of  Double  and  Single  Hyacinths  ;  Poly¬ 
anthus  Narcissus  ;  Double  and  Single  Early  and 
Late  Tulips  ;  Double  and  Single  Narcissus  ;  .Ionquils  ; 
Crocus;  Crown  Imperials ;  Iris;  Snow-Drops;  Scillae; 
H.ardy  Gladiolus;  Ranunculus;  Anemones;  Japan  and 
MANY  other  Lilies.  Also  a  fine  assortment  of  GREEN¬ 
HOUSE  BULBS,  comprising  Cyclamens,  Ixias,  Oxalis, 
Sparaxis,  Tritomas,  Achimbnes,  Gloxinias,  &o.,  &c. 

His 

New  Illustrated  Autumn  Catalogue, 

containing  an  accurate  description  of  each  variety,  with 
particular  directions  for  culture,  so  that  any  person,  how¬ 
ever  unacquainted,  can  not  fail  to  succeed,  will  be  mailed 
to  all  applicants  enclosing  ten  cents. 

Collections  containing  a  fine  assortment  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  the  above  will  also  be  mailed  post-paid,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Collection  No.  1,  $20 ;  No.  2,  $10;  No.  3,  $5.00;  No.  4, 
$3.00.  For  the  contents  of  each  collection  and  further  par¬ 
ticulars,  see  Catalogue. 

Address  B.  K..  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

EiMiuiii  AiBratiim. 

New  Golden  Striped  Lily  from  Japari. 

Thus  described  by  Dr.  Bindley,  in  the  London  Gardeners’ 
Chronicle.  “  If  ever  a  flower  merited  the  name  of  glorious, 
it  is  Uiis,  which  stands  far  above  all  othei'  Lilies,  whether  we 
regard  its  size,  its  sweetness,  or  its  exquisite  arrangement  of 
color.  F'rom  this  delicious  flower  there  arises  the  perfume 
of  Orange  blossoms  sufficient  to  till  a  large  room,  but  so  del¬ 
icate  as  to  respect  the  weakest  nerves.”  It  is  quite  hardy 
and  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection.  Flowering  Bulbs 
mailed  to  any  address  upon  recemt  of  $5.00. 

Address  B.  fi.  SllSS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Splesididi  Biitcla  Flowering 
Ultimas. 

WASHBURN  &  CO., 

Seed  Merchants,  Horticultural  Hall, 

too  Tremonustreet,  Boston,  Mass. 
Would  inform  their  friends  and  patrons  that  they  are  now 
(September  1st,)  daily  e.xpecting  the  arrival  of  their  Annual 
importation  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  coHsistiug  of 
Hyacinths,  including  all  the  new  Euglish  Prize  varieties 
of  last  season. 

Tulips,  of  the  newest  and  choicest  varieties. 

Crocus,  all  the  old  and  many  of  the  new  varieties. 

Crown  Imperials. 

Polyanthus  Narcissus. 

Double  and  Single  Narcissus. 

Jonquils,  Double  and  Single. 

Lilies,  a  splendid  collection. 

Ranunculus,  Anemones, 

Snow  Drops,  Iris. 

Grape  and  Musk  Hyacinths. 

All  of  which  may  be  relied  upon  as  being  of  first  quality 
in  every  respect. 

Our  New  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  containing  full 
directions  for  the  culture  of  bach  variety,  fully  illustrated 
with  a  beautiful  colored  plate,  will  be  ready  about  Septem¬ 
ber  lOtb,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  all  applio.ants  enclosing  a 
ten  cent  stamp.  Address  tVASHBURN  &  CO., 

100  Treinont-streot,  Boston,  Mass. 

Liliiim  Laiicifolifiin  or  Japaii  Lily. 

30,000  Strong  Bulbs,  very  low  to  the  Trade.  Also  a  lim¬ 
ited  supply  of  Lilitim  Aiiratiim.  For  prices  address 
FRANCIS  BRILL,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


StrsiwIierryPlaMts, 

grown  from  young,  vigorous  beds,  with  the  cleanest  .and 
most  careful  culture,  and  on  soil  particularly  favorable  to 
the  Strawberry.  Largely  of  Wilsoii’.s  Altoaiiy,  Tri- 
omptoe  (le  Gaiifl,  and  Lady  Finger,  and  a  good 
supply  of  Agriciilt  Hi'l.st,  Kiissell’s  Prolific,  l.eii- 
iiiiig’s  Wliitc,  JiiCMiida,  or  Knox’s  700,  New 
Jcivsey  Searlet,  &c.,  &c.  Descriptive  priced  Catalogues 
mailed  to  any  address.  EDW’D  J.  EVANS, 

Central  Nurseries,  York,  Penn. 


Productive,  Hardy  Rasp- 
toerry.  Stood  unprotected,  16  degrees  below,  and  105  de¬ 
grees  above  zero,  and  averaged  over  $12  per  bushel  the  past 
Summer. 

Metcalf’s  Eai-ly  and  Agriculturist  Strawberries. 

Wilson’s  Early  and  Kittatinny  Blackberries, 
Other  V’ines,  Plants  and  Trees  for  Sale. 

Send  for  Catalogues  gratis. 

WILLIAM  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


and  all  about  It.  The  best  thing  out. 

New  Catalogues  now  ready,  and  sent  to  all  applicants  to 
this  date 

Send  2  stamps  for  it,  and  read  it. 

Sept.  12th.  Address  E.  WILLIAMS,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

*  “It  has  this  year  more  than  sustained  the  high  praise  we 
have  heretofore  given  it,  and  i-s  the  sweetest  and  most  de¬ 
licious  of  any  variety  we  have  seen." 

Editor  in  last  month’s  Basket,  page  314. 


A  Thfirnless  Hlack  Raspberry. 

No  more  scratched  hands.  No  more  torn  clothing.  Hardy 
and  productive  as  the  Doolittle.  Earlier,  sweeter,  1110011 
more  stocky,  and  without  thorns.  For  description,  prices, 
&c.,  send  for  Circular.  JOSEPH  SINTON, 

Angola.  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


1  ACRES  IN  BLACKBERRIES,  RASP- 

-fi-  "“iIPbEREIES  and  Strawberires.  The  Wilson  Early  a 
specialty.  SendforList  of  prices.  Stamp  not  required,  though 
not  refused.  JOHN.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


CLARK’S  RASPBERRY  foi-  sale  at  SIO  per  doz.  : 
$1  single,  by  F.  TROWBRIDGE,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

2,000,000  Osage  Orange  Plants 

for  Sale  from  $2  to  $3  per  Tltousanfi. 

GROWN  AT  THE  QUINCY  NURSERY. 

STEWART  &  SINNOCK,  Quincy,  Illinois. 


fiAA  A  AO  OS-4GE  ORANGE  PLANTS,  cheap. 
,WV,VW  c^iii  exchange  for  other  Nursery  Stock.) 
By  A.  C.  MAXWELL  &  CO., 

Topeka,  Kansas, 


MEBCJE  FEAWT§. 

Honey  Locust,  $10  per  M ;  Osage  Orange,  $8  per  M ;  Buck¬ 
thorn,  $8  per  M.  Also  very  strong  plants  Wilson’s  Albany, 
$4  per  M.  FOORD  &  CO.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


MsaiBs©MS  iSlaetoarli,” 

For  Sale  in  quantity,  at  low  price.  “Myatt’s  Linnaeus  Rhu¬ 
barb,”  warranted  genuine. 

Also,  For  Sale  In  quantitv.  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
of  every  desirable  variety.  Evergreens,  Grapevines,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  &c.,  &c.  KING  &  MURRAY,  Nurserymen, 

Flushing,  L.  I. 


Early  !§elbec  Potatoes  I 

This  choice  new  variety,  originating  in  Maine,  the  great 
potato  State,  has  given  great  satisfaction  this  season.  It  is 
not  only  early,  but  yields  abundant  crop.s,  and  is  of  first- 
rate  quality.  I  can  supply  them  in  September  and  October, 
(there  is  risk  from  frost  in  spring)  at  $2.00  per  bushel,  or  $rr 
per  barrel. 

Mr.  Thomas  Huggon,  of  Y'ouugstown,  O.,  writes:  “The' 
ground  Is  completely  filled  with  them.  I  have  Early  Good¬ 
rich  and  Harrison,  Gleason  and  Cuzco,  -with  some  sixteen  or 
seventeen  otlier  kinds,  but  I  think  your’s  (the  Sehee’s)  will 
beat  them  all  in  yield.” — -And  let  the  public  note  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  above,  that  their  quality  is  excellent. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass, 


Ctoods’ieSi  Seedling  Potatoes. 

Early  Goodrich,  $1-25  per  peck ;  $8.50  per  bushel ;  $8  per  bW, 
Harrison  -  -  -  1.50  5.00  “  12 

Gleason,  Heffron.  Cilico,  $1  per  peck :  $3  per  bus.;  $7  perbbl. 
Early  Seboc  and  Early  Price,  peck,  $1 ;  bushel,  $2 ;  barrel,  $5. 
Jackson  White,  Prince  Albert  and  Garnet  Chili,  barrel,  $.3, 
Packages,  Cartage  and  Circulars,  free. 

A  liberal  discount  to  tlie  Trade,  and  on  large  orders. 

C.  W.  GLEASON,  Holden,  Mass. 


Potato  ©nion  Sets  (or  Seed). 

I  wtirraut  my  Potato  Onion  Sets  (or  Seed)  to  be  pure,  con¬ 
taining  no  sliallotts  or  any  other  variety  of  Onion.  Potato 
Onions  mature  earlier  than  any  other  sort.  I  will  sell  at  the 
rate  of  $4  per  bushel ;  or,  $10  per  barrel,  express  charges 
paid  as  far  as  Boston. 

Potato  Onions  should  be  ordered  in  the  fall,  as  they  re¬ 
quire  to  be  set  out  so  early  in  the  spring,  as  they  can  not 
then  be  sent  for  without  danger  of  freezing. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Early  Goodrich  and  gleason  pota¬ 
toes,  delivered  on  Cars  at  $2.50  per  bushel,  $6  per  bbl., 
packages  free.  LEMUEL  R.  itELLS,  New  Britain,  Conn, 


■pHlEAl>EBL,PmA. 

The  Largest,  Best,  and  most  I 


STHilWBEMlf  S'-L.'INTS. 

Wilson’s  Jenny  Liud  and  Downer’s  Prolific,  20  cents  per 
doz.;  $1  per  100 ;  $4  per  1000  ;  Fillmore,  French,  Sliaker 
Russell  and  Bufl'alo,  20  cts.  per  doz.;  $1  per  100;  $6  per  1000; 
Green  Prolific,  30  cts.  per  doz.;  $2  per  100 ;  $10  per  1000  ; 
Agriculturist,  50  cts.  per  doz.;  $3  per  100 ;  Lenuig’s  Wlilte  and 
New  .Icrsey  Scarlet,  00  cts.  per  doz.:  ,1 UCUNDA,  $1  per  doz.; 
$C  per  100.  Cliarges  pre  paid  by  Mail,  and  also  liy  Express,  if 
orders  amount  to  $10.  Also,  for  sale,  a  large  stock  of  Doo¬ 
little,  Purple  Cane  and  MiamaBlaok  Cap  Raspberries.  Law- 
ton  Blackberry,  &c.,  very  low.  Send  for  Price  List. 

Addro.ss  A.  M.  PURDY,  South  Beud,  Ind. 


W.  A.  BIIRGESS,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 

Premium  Seedling  Strawberry,  General  Scott.  Warranted 
the  best  early  Scarlet,  in  strong  plants,  at  23  for  $1 ;  100,  $3; 
1000,  $20 ;  as  above. 


^^END  EOR  A  CATALOGUE.  —  JUCUNDA 
l^Strawberry  plants,  $3  per  100  ;  $23  per  1000.  The  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  great  Ripawam,  Metcalfs  Early,  and  others  at 
■corresponding  rates.  T.  C.  ANDREWS,  MooreStown,  N.  J. 


Early  Goodrich,  harrison,  gleason, 

CALICO  and  CUZCO  Potatoes  by  Mail.  Four  lbs.  of 
either  post-paid  for  $1.  P.  SUTTON,  Luzerne,  Luzerne  Co., Pa. 


S;^ARLY  GOODRICH  POTATOES  !— Grown  by 
-4  the  subscriber  and  warranted  true.  Ready  after  Sept. 
1st.  Price  per  bushel,  $1;  per  bl)l.,  $9.  Packages  free. 

J.  W.  RICHARDSON,  Medway,  Mass. 


AMMBNSATED  PACIFIC  GEAKO. 


The  attention  of  Farmers  and  Agi'iculturalists  is  called  to 
this  article,  as  superior  to  any  tiling  else  olfered  in  the  market. 
Ecpial  to  Peruvian  Guano,  and  costing  mucli  less. 

We  offer  this  fertilizer  in  lots  to  suit  all  purchasers.  A 
liberal  discount  made  to  the  Trade. 

Pamiihlets  with  copies  of  Analysis  by  Dr.  Liebig,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  and  Dr.  Jackson,  Massaclmsetts  State  Assayer,  and 
testimonials  fi-om  Agriculturalists,  showing  its  value,  and 
directions  for  use,  can  bo  obtained  from 

J.  0.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Selling  Agents, 

131  Pearl-st.,  New-York. 
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BOME  TA^FEU  S  I 

Has  been  tested  by  thousands  of  farmers  and 
found  superior  to  any  otlier  manure  for  Fall 
and  Winter  grain,  and  for  a  top-dressing  on 
lawns  and  meadows. 

It  is  manufactured  for  and  used  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  Peruvian  guano,  and  judged  by  many 
to  be  fnlly  equal  to  it.  It  is  sold  at  the  low 
price  of  $10  per  Ton. 

Manufactured  only  by  the 

LODI  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

06  Courtlandt-st.,  New-York, 
to'whom  all  orders  must  be  addressed. 

Mr.  M  A.  Bradford,  of  live,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says 
of  “  Bone  Ta-feu,”  that  it  is  the  very  best  compound  I  have 
ever  used,  combining  those  principles  which  promote  rapid 
growth  .and  also  permanent  uenefit  to  the  land.  1  used  it  on 
gravelly  soil,  which  had  always  been,  very  unproductive, 
although  well  manured,  the  result  was  so  marked  as  to  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  all  who  witnessed  it.  An  abnndantcrop 
of  rye  was  produced,  measuring  from  6>^  to  Tit  feet,  followed 
by  a  heavy  growth  of  timothy  and  clover.  I  have  also  used 
it  in  the  garden,  and  in  every  case  it  has  given  perfect  satis¬ 
faction. 


BONE 

For  Sale  by  the  Manufacturers.  Pure  Bone  Dust  and  Fresh 
Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime.  Address 

A.  I.ISTSR  &  BROTHER, 
Cei'es  Mills,  KTewarli,  N.  J. 


FAKM  EAINO.— 30,000 

Acres,  Franklin  Tract,  at  Newfield,  Gloucester  County 
New  Jersey,  on  the  Railroad  running  from  Philadelphia  to 
Cape  May,  30  miles  South  of  Philadelphia— adjoining  the 
Vineland  Tract,  and  2  miles  North  of  the  Vineland  Station— 
for  sale  at  low  prices  and  on  easy  tei'ins,  in  lots  to  suit  pur¬ 
chasers.  Circulars,  with  reports  of  Solon  Robinson.  Hon. 
William  Parry,  and  others,  with  full  inform.ation,  sent  to  ap¬ 
plicants,  free.  Address  JOHN  H.  COFFIN  &  CO.,  New- 
lield,  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J.  Improved  Farms  also  for  Sale. 


“  On  tSte  Eastern  Shore,” 

Ranging  from  50  to  500  acres,  in  Talbot  County,  on  or  near 
the  Salt  Water  Cour.ses,  and  the  “Maryland  and  Delaware. 
Railroad.”  Send  for  Circular  and  for  reference  to  parties 
lately  settled  among  us. 

GOLDSBOROUGH  &  HALL,  Agents, 
Easton,  Maryland. 


WAWTE©  TO  MEMT 

A  Milk  and  Vegetable  farm,  near  a  good  market;  or  a  Con¬ 
necticut  River  farm,  with  a  Tobacco  Shed  upon  it,  and  good 
facilities  for  manuring,  &c.  Ample  reference  furnished  as 
to  character  and  capacity.  Rent  in  advance.  Possession 
not  necessary  till  next  March.  Address  J.  H.  WOODBURY, 
P.  O.  Box  No.  1142,  Lowell,  Mass. 


PINE  HILLS  OF  GEORGIA.— Cheap  Farms,  a 
genial  climate,  a  convenient  market,  and  a  friendly  pop¬ 
ulation.  For  a  Descriptive  Circular.  Address 

D.  H.  JACQUES,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


Plata  Ducks,  Fancy  Fowls  and 

EGGS  for  sale,  bred  and  selected  entirely  from  imported 
stock.  A.  M.  HALSTED,  OS  Pearl-st.,  New  York. 

^END  FOR  DESCRIPTION  of  the  finest  Thm-- 
f^origh-brecl  Chester  White  Pigs  and  Imported  Fowls  in 
America.  L.  B.  SILVER,  SALEM,  Ohio. 

FERRETS. — A  few  pairs  Ferrets  for  sale.  In  good  condi¬ 
tion  for  hunting  Rabbits,  Gophers,  Rats,  &c.  Price  $20  per 
pair.  Address  S.  E.  THO.MPSON,  Worcester,  Mass. 

WANTED.— PEACOCK  FEATHERS.— P.artics 
having  any  for  sale,  please  state  price,  and 
Address  H.  PINCHON,  01  Bleeckcr-st.,  New  York. 


(^CHOOL  TEACHERS  AVANTED.  —  The  snb- 
l^scriber  wishes  to  employ  one  male  teacher  in  each  town 
in  the  United  States,  to  canvass  for  the  “  Illiist  vateti 
History  of  the  Bible,”  by  John  Kitto,  D.  D.,  F.  S.  A., 
edited  by  Alvan  Bond,  D.  D.,  of  Norwich,  Conn. 

This  is  the  best  selling  book  I  have  ever  published.  Agents 
make  from  $100  to  $300  per  month,  and  say  “they  never 
knew  a  book  to  sell  so  well."  Apply  immediately  iii  person 
or  bj-  letter  to  the  publisher. 

HENRY  BILL,  Norwich,  Conn. 


Fort  Edward  Colleg^iatc  Institute. 

Fall  Term,  August  30.  Winter  Term,  December  Otli.  Stu¬ 
dents  admitted  at  any  time,  and  charged  proportionately. 
Rare  advantages  at  low  rates.  A  few  vacancies  for  ladies  or 
for  gentlemen.  Address  for  Catalogues, 

Rev.  J.  E.  KING,  D.  D.,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y, 


Valuable  Farm  for  sale,  situated  2>i  miles  South  of  Green¬ 
ville,  Bond  Co.,  48  miles  East  of  St.  Louis.  It  consists  of 
568X  acres  of  land  on  the  edge  of  the  timber,  is  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  and  all  under  fence  and  Osage  Orange, 
excepting  80  acres  of  timber— there  are  120  acres  of  Meadow, 
160  acres  Blue  Grass  pasture;  20  acres  of  Orchard  in  heavy 
bearing,  the  balance  in  Corn,  &c.  Large  and  well  finished 
dwelling  house,  40  feet  square,  with  brick  cellar,  and  a  10 
foot  Verandah  on  3  sides,  the  house  contains  10  rooms  and 
good  closets.  A  very  good  cottage  of  4  rooms  for  a  man  or 
tenant,  3  never  failing  wells  and  plenty  of  stock  water.  One 
large  Barn  for  hay  and  grain ;  1  Stable  for  10  or  12  horses; 
a  divided  cattle  shed,  60x53  feet,  and  several  other  sheds ; 
large  Co.ach  House  and  Work  Shop,  also  Sheep  Sheds;  a 
good  Garden,  Peach  Orchard  and  Cherry  Trees.  The  Stock 
on  the  Farm  is  also  for  sale— some  40  Horses,  mares  and  colts, 
bred  from  imported  stock ;  500  Sheep,  and  some  SO  head  of 
Horned  Cattle,  of  good  breed.  The  above  will  be  sold  on 
reasonable  terms,  or  exchanged  for  good  desirable  property 
in  Western  N.  Y.,  or  near  the  City  of  New  York.  For  fur¬ 
ther  p.articulars,  address  Box  81,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  or  Mr.  H. 
HA.MMOND,  on  the  premises.  The  Village  of  Greenville, 
contains  a  large  and  well  conducted  Female  College,  and 
other  unusual  advantages.  Three  R.  R.  Depots  within  18 
miles,  and  the  prospect  of  the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  R.  R. 
passing  within  a  short  distance. 


1^4  OOD  HOMES  IN  NORTH  MISSOURI. 

'LW  farmers,  MECHANICS  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
the  North  and  East  should  come  to  Missouri,  because  you 
can  now  do  better  for  yourselves,  families,  society  generally, 
and  for  posterity,  than  you  can  by  staying  where  you  are. 
By  coming  you  can  get  better  farms  and  homes,  do  more 
business  and  make  more  money,  easier  and  quicker  than  to 
remain  where  competition  is  strong  and  sharp,  and  profits 
small.  As  others  have  done  you  can  do,  for  the  chances  now 
are  as  good  as  ever,  and  in  many  respects  better. 

Missouri  is  rich  in  Agricultural  resources,  provisions  are 
abundant.  Coal.  Iron,  Lead,  Copper,  Wool,  Cotton,  Hemp, 
Flax,  and  other  raw  materials  to  be  wrought  are  at  hand  in 
a  healthy  climate  giving  vigor  to  labor,  and  in  a  central  lo¬ 
cation  with  cheap  ami  direct  access  to  all  the  markets. 
These  facts  make  Missouri  a  producing  and  manufacturing 
region;  and  when  the  surplus  artisan  population  of  old  and 
less  favored  districts  are  wise  enough  to  come  here  in  suffi¬ 
cient  numbers,  then  there  will  be  an  adequate  supply  of  la¬ 
bor  for  the  wants  and  facilities  of  this  State,  and  make  it  a 
consuming  country  also.  Thus  the  great  department  of  hu¬ 
man  industry  can  and  surely  will  combine  to  give  the  full 
prosperity  this  noble  State  generously  invites  and  so  richly 
deserves 

The  HANNIBAL  AND  ST.  JOSEPH  RAILROAD  offers  for 
sale  at  low  prices  on  two  or  ten  years  credit  nearly  300,000 
acres  of  best  prairie,  timber  and  coal  lands  in  Northern 
jMissouri,  which  is  the  best  Agricultural  part  of  the  State. 

Documents  giving  full  particulars  are  sent  in  packages 
gratis  to  all  who  tvish  to  distribute  them,  to  induce  others  to 
join  in  forming  a  neighborhood  or  colony. 

A  Sectional  Map  showing  exact  location  of  land  is  sold  at 
30  cents.  Address  GEO.  S.  HARRIS,  Land  Commissioner, 
Hannibal,  Missouri. 


New  J^ersey  Lands  for  Sale, 

in  Tracts  to  suit  purchasers. 

31,000  Acres  of  Snperioi’  Soil  in  One  Body, 

on  Camden  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  in  best  location  in  South 
.lersey.  Lands  shown  free  of  e::aiense. 

Apply  to  £.  WRIGHT,  Elwood,  Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J. 
IJ^  Also  many  thousand  acres  of  Cranberry  lands.  Cir¬ 
culars  or  other  information  cheerfully  forwarded. 

From  the  Report  of  Wm.  L.  Allison,  of  the  Working 
Farmer.—"  At  Elwood.  a  thriving  settlement  37  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  the  land  is  heavier  and  richer  than  those  at 
Hammonton,  and  there  is  no  drifting  sand  to  annoy  the 
cultivator," 


Cl  real  Ciaaiice  for  a  Bargain. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange  for  farm  or  city  property,  SO  acres 
land ;  good  house  and  out-buildings ;  plenty  of  fruit  and 
shrubbery;  good  store,  with  excellent  trade;  Sanford  & 
Mallory  Flax  Brake ;  excellent  arrangement  for  oil  mill ; 
on  proposed  Railroad  from  Indianapolis  to  Vincennes ;  near 
a  thriving  town,  in  one  of  the  healthiest  locations  in  the 
State.  For  further  particulars,  address  J.  F.  ALLISON, 
Point  Commerce,  Greeue  Co.,  Ind. 


Maryland  and  Virginia  Farms. 

The  Subscribers  have  on  hand.  Farms  from  50  to  1000  acres 
on  all  the  chief  Thoroughfares,  Railroads,  and  Water  courses, 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Also  Country  Seats  near  and 
Residences  and  Building  Lots  in  and  around  Baltimore  and 
Washington.  For  Descriptions  apply  to 

JOHN  GLENN  &  CO., 

59  Second-st.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


NEW-YOEK. 


a’ro«liJce  Coiiimissioii  Mercluaists, 

For  the  sale  of  Country  produce  of  all  kinds. 

Send  for  Wxkkly  Price  CtiRitENT,  Marking  Plate  and 
Circular  with  Packing  and  Shipping  directions. 


1,000 

AGENTS 

Wanted. 

{Male  and  Female.) 


A  good  reliable  Agent  wanted 
in  every  town,  to  take  the  en¬ 
tire  control,  for  his  neighbor¬ 
hood,  of  several  of  the  best, 

MOST  SALABLE  AND  PROFITABLE 

articles  of  every  day  use  ever 
presented  to  the  public.  Prof¬ 
its  large - satisfaction  guaran¬ 

teed.  The  right  man  or  woman 
can  make  from  $10  to  $20  a 
iveek,  easily.  Enclose  stamp 
for  full  description  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue. 

N.  Y.  Manufacturing  Co., 

37  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


“  Bliiits  to  lSee-5*,eep« 

CVS,”  SENT  FREE  Of  Charge  to  any 
address.  This  is  a  practical  pam¬ 
phlet.  See  June  Agriculturist.  A- 
gents  AVanted  in  all  unocenpied  ter¬ 
ritory,  for  the  Improved  Movable- 
Comb  Bee-Hive.  “The  Bee-Keeper’s 
Text  Book,”  and  “  Italian”  Queens. 
Address  H.  A.  KING,  Nevada.  O. 


Pure  Dlood  Merino  Slecep. 

The  subscriber  having  sold  his  farm,  offers  at  a  low  price 
his  flock  of  Merinos,  of  the  (Attwood  and  Rich)  stock  Dred 
by  Dr.  Rand.all  and  himself,  the  sheep  remain  at  Beacon 
Farm,  but  application  to  be  made  to 

WM.  BEEBE,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


New  YORK  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY 

Surgeons,  179  Lexington  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City.  (Incor¬ 
porated  1837.) - The  Lectures  commence  in  November  and 

terminate  in  the  latter  part  ot  February.— J^’oeuKy,—.!.  BUS- 
TEED,  M.  I).,  Pres’t ;  A.  F.  Liautard,  M.  D.,  V.  S. ;  A. 
Large,  M.  D  ,  V.  S.;  F.  D.  AVeisse,  M.  D, 

Letters  may  be  addressed  to  Dr.  Busteed.  By  order  of  the 
Trustees.  A.  F.  LIAUTARD,  Registrar. 


ALDERNEYS  for  Sale,  thoroughbred,  one  Cow,  fresh, 
one  heifer,  20  months  old,  one  heifer  calf.  Also,  one  Ches¬ 
ter  County  Boar,  10  months  old,  bred  by  Boyer.  Also,  a  few 

Sairs  choice  young  whitefaced  Spanish,  AVhite  Leghorn,  and 
rahma  Fowls.  Address  G.  AV.  FARLEE,  Cresskill,  N.  J. 
(On  Northern  R.  R.,  17  miles  from  New  York.) 


Thorough-bred  stock,  and  domestic 

AND  ORNAMENTAL  FOAVLS  FOR  SALE  !— Compris¬ 
ing  in  all  over  1.30  breeds  and  varieties/  1540  of  Fowls 
alone  /  All  of  best  qualitv'.  Splendid  opportunity  for 
AVestern  Fanciers,  especially.  Enclose  stamp  for  Catalogue, 
or  name  variety  desired.  Reference,  C.  N.  Bement.  Address 
COX,  SCARFF  &  CO.,  or  J.  C.  COX,  Osborn,  Greene  Co.,  O. 


PIGS  !  PIGS  !  ! 

Earl  of  Sefton  pigs  from  imported  Stock,  small  breed, 
make  the  finest  or  pork,  and  are  the  best  workers  known. 
Also,  Leicester  pigs,  largest  breed  in  the  world.  Also, 
Chester  County  pigs  for  sale  by 

D.  H.  GOODELL, 
Antrim,  N.  H. 


Premium  Cliester  Wliite  Pigs 

Constantly  oh  hand,  and  for  sale,  at  reasonable  prices. 
AVarranted  pure,  and  of  fine  quality.  For  circular  and 
prices.  Address  JAMES  A  OUNG,  jr.  &  CO., 

Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  Sale.— 
Sent  iDy  Express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  For 
Circulars  and  Prices,  Address  N.  P.  BOYEU  &  CO., 

Gum  Tree,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Premium  Chester  white  pigs  for  Saie. 

B.  J.  BIDWERL,  Tecumseh,  Mich.  . 


FLUSIJIiW  mSTITFTE, 

Fliisliiiij*-,  IL.  I. 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOA.'S. 

E.  A.  FAIRCHILD. 


We  want  an  Agent  in  every  County 

TO  SELL 

c.a.m;i»  A.iG-iNrs 

op  TUE 

ARMY  of  the  POTOMAC, 

By  AVILLIA.AI  SAVINTON, 

One  large  Octavo  Volume,  Splendidly  Illustrated. 

This  is  everywhere  admitted  to  be  the  finest  book  on  tlie 
war.  It  is  history  and  criticism  combined,  and  the  narra¬ 
tive  IS  ot  absorbing  interest. 

Major  General  Hancock  says  “  I  consider  it  the  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  military  criticism  of  the  Rebellion 
3vliich  has  yet  appeared  in  print.” 

Major  General  Franklin  says  “It  tells  the  story  as  it  is 
believed  to-day  by  the  honest  actors  in  tlie  scenes  it  nar¬ 
rates.” 

Major  General  Conch  says  “It  is  plain  to  see  you  have  • 
produced  a  truthful  narrative— a  new  era  in  American  mili¬ 
tary  W'riting.” 

All  the  leading  Generals  speak  of  it  in  the  same  way.  It 
is  having  an  immense  sale  everywhere— every  reading  man 
needs  it.  Send  for  circulars  giving  full  particulars,  terms, 
&o.,  to  RICHARDSOIV  &  CO.,  F«ilblisUci-.s. 

540  Broadway,  New  A'ork. 


Farmers  aaid  Stock  Breeders? 

AdTcrtiser. 

A  monthly  .Tournal  devoted  to  Farming  and  Stock  Breed¬ 
ing.  Each  number  will  contain  3?  pages  of  closely  printed 
matter,  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings. 

Send  stamp  for  a  specimen  copy  and  circular,  with  list  of 
splendid  Premiums  to  Agents.  Address 

N.  P.  BOYER  &'  CO.,  Gum  Tree,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


66  ^N  TRIAL.”  “  RICH  AND  RACY.”  “TIP- 
V  TOP.”  “  LOOK  AT  IT.”  All  Pictorial  Double 
Numbers.  A  capital  Family  Magazine.  THE  ILLffS- 
TRATED  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL  sent  half  a  year 
“on  trial”— July  to  Jan.— for  $1.  Full  of  Physiognomy, 
Ethnology,  Phrenology,  Physiology,  Matrimony,  AVhoin  to 
Marry,  AVhen  to  Marrj-,  Right  Age,  Self-Improvement, 
Choice  of  Pursuits,  etc.,  information  found  nowhere  else. 
Three  Pictorial  Double  Numbers.  Now  Read)'.  Six  months 
,$1;  a  Year,  $2.  Address  FOAYLER  &  WELLS, 

389  Broadway,  Netv  A’ork 


Book  agents  AVANTED.— Agents  are  now 

wanted  to  solicit  orders  in  each  town  in  the  United 
States,  for  Tlie  Illiisti-atecl  History  of  file  Billie, 
by  John  Kitto.  D.  D.,  F,  S.  A.,  Edited  by  Alvan  Bond,  D.  D., 
of  Norwich,  Conn. 

This  is  the  best  selling  book  now  published.  Agents  make 
from  $100  to  $300  per  month,  and  say  "they  never  knew 
a  book  to  sell  so  ivell." 

For  further  information  apply  Immediately  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  HENRY  BILL,  Norwich,  Conn.  , 


GOOD  BOOKS. 

How  to  Write  Letters  Correctly,  15  cfs.— Guide  to  Etiquette, 
15  cts. — Bridal  Etiquette,  15  cts.— Courtsliip  Made  Easy,  15 
cts.— Housekeepers  Own  Book,  13  cts.— Rarey’s  Horv  to  Buy, 
Tame  and  Keep  Horses,  13  cts — Knowlsou’s  Farrier,  15  cts.— 
Home  Cook  Book,  30  cts. — Parlor  Magician,  30  cts. — Parlor 
Theatricals,  30  cts. — Parlor  Pantomines,  25  cts.— 500  Puzzles, 
30  cents.— Fireside  Games,  30  cts.— Laws  of  Love,  30  cts.— 
Love  Oracle,  30  cts — Comic  Courtship,  30  cts.— Great  Fortune 
Teller,  50  cts.— Thousands  of  other  Books,  Pictures,  Albums, 
Games,  Yankee  Notions.  Send  stamp  for  Mammoth  Cata¬ 
logue.  W.  C.  WEMYSS,  575  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


A  new  and  much  improved  edition  of  Michaux  &  NuttalTs 
“  Nortli  Americjiii  Sylva,,”  complete  in  5  Impe¬ 
rial  Octavo  volumes,  svith  277  beautifully  Colored  plates, 
true  to  nature,  accompanied  with  letter-press  descriptions  of 
all  our  “North  American  Forest  Trees.”  The 
most  elegant  and  scientifle  work  ever  published  on  this 
subject.  Experienced  Agents  ivanted  to  sell  valuable  illus¬ 
trated  works  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Address  RICE,  RUTTER  &  CO., 

523  Minor-st.,  Philadelpbia. 
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•  FOR  THE 

POLITICAL  CAMPAiaH. 


A  political  struggle,  rarely  surpassed  in  importance  or  in¬ 
tensity,  has  been  precipitated  on  the  country  by  the  treach¬ 
ery  of  Andrew  Johnson  and  some  of  his  official  or  personal 
adherents,  to  the  great  and  patriotic  party  by  which  they 
were  intrusted  with  power. 

The  aim  of  this  treachery  is  to  put  the  steadfast  loyalists 
of  the  South  under  the  feet  of  the  “  whipped  hut  not  sub¬ 
dued  ”  Rebels,  and  to  enable  the  latter  to  glut  their  venge¬ 
ance  on  the  former,  whom  they  hate  and  curse  as  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  most  uue.vpectcd  overthrow  of  their  darling 
"  Confederacy.” 

The  recent  wholesale  massacres  at  Jlemphis  and  Kew- 
Orleans  were  but  conspicuous  manifestations  of  the  spirit 
now  rampant  in  the  South,  whereof  the  pro-Eebel  triumph 
in  Kentuclcy  is  a  more  recent  exampie.  The  soidiers  of  Lee, 
Beauregard,  Johnston  and  Hood,  are  now  the  dominant 
power  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande;  they  elect  each 
other  to  office  in  preference  even  to  stay-at-home  Rebels; 
they  have  supplanted  nearly  all  others  as  policemen  of 
Southern  cities ;  they  are  organized  and  officered  as  State 
militia;  and  they  ruthlessly  crush  every  demonstration  of 
loyal  tVliites  or  loyal  Blacks  in  assertion  of  the  EQUAL 
RIGHTS  of  AMERICAN  FREEMEN.  Tile  school-houses 
of  the  Blacks  arc  burned,  and  their  White  teachers  subject¬ 
ed  to  violence  and  outrage  by  unchanged  Rebels,  who  relieve 
the  work  of  murder  and  arson  by  cheers  for  Andy  Johnson 
and  execrations  of  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  forcing  representatives  of  the  Rebel  States 
into  Congress,  in  defiance  of  the  loyal  oath,  by  Presidential 
fiat  and  Jlilitary  power,  is  openly  avowed,  with  throats  that 
tiiose  who  resist  it  shali  be  treated  as  rebels,  and  a  civil  war 
thus  kindled  tliroughout  the  North  and  West. 

It  has  thus  become  imperative  that  those  who  stand  for 
LIBERTY  and  LOTALTY-for  the  right  of  the  UNION  to 
exist  and  of  MAN  to  be  FREE— should  organize  and  work 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  CONGRESS  for  the  inevitable 
contest  before  us. 

We  must  convince  tlie  SOUTH  and  the  COPPERHEABs 
that  revolutions  go  not  backward— tliat  Emancipation  is  an 
unchangeable  fact— that  the  glorious  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT 
can  never  be  repealed— that  the  rights  of  the  humblest 
AMERICAN  are  henceforth  guaranteed  and  shielded  by 
the  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION  and  must  be  maintained 
against  all  gainsayers— tliat  tlie  days  wherein  BLACKS  had 
no  rights  wliich  WHITES  were  bound  to  respect  have  passed 
away  forever. 

Wc  hold  to-day  the  power  in  all  the  FREE  STATES  of 
18G0,  inWEST  VIRGINIA,  and  in  MISSOURI  beside.  We 
must  hold  tliese  in  our  ensuing  elections,  and  add  to  tlieiii 
MARYLAND  and  DEL.V WARE— the  former  lost  to  us 
tlirougli  treachery,  otherwise  Jolinsonism.  Wc  must  elect 
to  the  XLtli  Congress  an  overwhelming  majority  devoted 
to  Loyalty,  Nationality  and  the  inalienable  Rights  of  Man. 

To  this  end,  iet  Light  and  Truth  he  systematically  difl’used 
to  every  neighborhood,  every  fireside,  throughout  our  broad 
country. 

To  this  end,  wc .  propose  an  extra  issue  of  The  Weekly 
Tkihune  (identical  in  size  and  contents  with  the  regular 
edition),  which  we  wili  supply  on  the  following  terms,  the 
paper  to  be  sent  and  subscriptions  to  commence  on  receipt 
of  the  money : 


a  copies  for  three  months . §1 

la  ”  “  “  “  .  5 

«r.  .  “  .  10 

00  . .  “  .  80 

100  '•  “  “  ”  .  30 


The  papers  to  be  sent  to  one  address. 

P-VYABLE  ALWAY'S  IN  ADVANCE. 

All  friend  of  the  cause  are  invited  to  form  clubs. 

Add  l  ess 

Tim  TSSIIIILJME, 

No.  1£>4  Nassa-ut-st., 

New  York. 


Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Inventors,  Real  Estate 
Otvners,  Schools,  and  all  others  who  desire  to 
reach  Customers  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  well  as  in  the  City,  will  find 
it  to  their  interest  to  advertise 
in 

TME  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 


Tlie  circulation  of  The  Tihbuxe  is  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  newspaper,  and  it  is  read  by  the  most  enterpris¬ 
ing,  tiirifty,  and  industrious  classes.  A.dvertisementa  in¬ 
serted  in  eacli  of  tlie  editions  of  The  Tkibune— Daily, 
Semi-Weekly,  and  Weekly,  will  he  read  by  nearly  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  people,  and  no  investment  pays  a  business  man  so 
well  as  the  money  he  spends  in  judicious  advertising.  The 
investigation  by  tlie  Mayor  and  Comptroller  of  the  City  re¬ 
sulted  ill  naming  tlie  Daily  Tribuxe  as  being  one  of  the 
two  papers  having  the  largest  daily  circulation,  and  its 
weekly  edition  is  acknowledged  to  he  far  greater  than  that 
of  any  otlier  newspaper. 

The  Daily  Tribune  is  read  by  enterprising  and  intelli¬ 
gent  business  men  and  their  families,  and  those  wlio  make 
know'll  tlieir  wants  through  its  columns  will  reach  the  very 
host  classes  of  buyers. 


RATES  OF  ADVERTiSe^G  W  THE 
HEW-YORK  DAILY  TRIBUTE. 

Ordinary  advertisements,  classified  under  appropriate 
lieads.  Twenty  Cents  per  line  each  insertion. 

(ABOUT  TEN  H'ORDS  AVERAGE  A  LINE.) 

THE  WEEKLY  TRISyHE. 

One  Dollar  per  line  each  insertion. 

SEiVil-WEEICLY  TRiBHHE. 

Twenty-five  Cents  per  line  each  insertion. 


The  circulation  of  The  Tf.ibune  has  increased  over  thirty- 
five  thousand  copies  since  tlie  first  of  August.  This  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  fact  to  advertisers. 

Address  THE  TK.IBUNB, 

No.  154  Nassau-street,  New  Y'ork. 

Real  Estate  dealers,  botli  in  City  and  country.  Agricultural 
Implement  makers,  Live  Stock  dealers,  and  Nurserymen, 
will  find  The  Tribune  a  very  valuable  medium  through 
wliich  to  reach  parties  wisliing  to  buy  or  sell. 


THE  TRIBU3JE  TRACTS— IVo.  1,  NOW  READY. 

Tlie  New-Orleans  Biot.  Its  Official  History.  A  tract  con¬ 
taining  an  autlientic  History  by  official  documents  of  the 
New'-Orlcans  Riot.  Price  five  cents;  SdO  per  1.000.  Orders 
accompanied  with  tlic  casli  are  solicited.  Address 

THE  TRIBUNE,  No.  154  Nassau  st..  New  York. 

THE  TRIBUNE  TRACTS— No.  2. 


Number  two  of  The  Tribune  Tracts  will  contain  the 
proceedings  of  the  Southern  Loyalists  Convention,  and  will 
be  ready  in  a  few  days. 


A.  K  WOOD  &  CO. 

EATON,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y., 

Continue  to  manufacture  tlieir  Improved 


FOKTAHIiE 

For  Farm  and  Jleclianical  purposes.  Tliey  are  particularly 
adapted  to  driving  Tlircshing  Jlachiiies,  Circular  Saws,  Mill's 
of  all  kinds,  Friiifiiig  Presses,  'Wood  or  Iron  Latlies,  Maclii- 
nery  in  Cabinet  or'AV.ngoii  Sliojis,  Boring  Artesian  IVells, 
Pumping  AVater,  Corn  Sliellcrs,  &c.,  &c. 

Wc  warrant  our  Engines  to  be  wliat  we  represent  tliein, 
and  to  give  unqualified  satislaetion  in  all  respects. 

A.  N.  ■\\'OOD  &  CO. 

If ©11  TMaak 

To  send  for  it  last  mouth.  But  you  will  now.  See  large 
advertisement  of 

POMOIVA’S  HOaiB  KUKSERY. 


W©©®  Sc  MAMM  STEAM  ENGINE 
©©’S  CEEEBKATE® 


Portable  Steam  Bngines, 


PROM  <1-  TO  35  MORSE  POWER. 


AliSO  POR'jrABIiE  SAW  MII.1,S. 

We  iiave  the  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  works  in 
the  United  States,  devote'd  exclusively  lo  tlie  manufacturo 
of  Portable  Engines  and  Saw  Mills,  wliicli.  for  simplicity, 
compactness,  power  and  economy  of  fuel,  are  conceded  by 
experts,  to  be  superior  to  any  ever  ofl'ered  to  the  public. 

Tlie  great  amount  of  boiler  room,  fire  surface  and  cylinder 
area,  whicli  we  give  to  tlie  rated  liorse  powei-,  make  our  En¬ 
gines  tlie  most  powerful  and  clieapest  in  use  ;  and  they  are 
adapted  to  every  purpose  where  power  is  required. 

All  sizes  constantly  on  liand,  or  furnislied  on  short  notice. 

Descriptive  eircnlars  witli  price  list,  sent  on  application.  ' 
WOOD  &  MANN  STEAM  ENGINE  CO., 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

Brancli  Office,  96  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City. 


CT£A.wiroisi>’@ 

stump  and  ESock  Extractor  and  Elevator 
Improved.  For  tlic  year  iSGG. 

This  macliine  having  been  awarded  the  first  Premium  at 
every  Fair  at  wliich  it  lias  been  exliihitcd,  including  two 
New  England,  two  New  York  State,  East  l-“enusylvania,  and 
Pennsyli  ania  State,  and  Illinois  State  Fairs,  lor  1865,  and 
having  been  greatly  improved  tlie  present  season,  stands  un¬ 
rivalled  as  a  macliine  for  all  purposes  of  lieavy  lifting  or 
moving  in  any  direction,  as  well  as  many  of  tlie  lighter 
kinds.'  For  further  particulars  send  for  Circular,  giving  de¬ 
scription,  cuts,  prices,  certificates,  &c. 

A.  CRAWFORD,  Warren,  Maine. 

Sole  Proprietor  for  the  United  States. 


MAIiliOICY  &  S.INFOKU’S 
IMIPRO'VED 

FLAK  Hm  HES^P  BRAKES, 

As  now  made,  are  the  strongest  and  best  ever  used.  They 
occupy  about  5  feet  square,  weigli  about  1,000  Uis.,  require 
one  man  and  a  boy,  and  one  to  two  liorse  power  to  work 
them ;  breaks  from  2,000  to  3,000  ills.  Flax  straw  in  10  hours, 
taking  out  Ri  to  'M  per  cent,  of  the  woody  matter.  Tliis  nia- 
cliine  will  save  120  Ihs.  to  the  ton  more  than  auj' otiier  ma¬ 
chine  in  llie  world.  It  will  break  tangled  straw  ns  well  as 
straight.  We  have  also  an  entirely  new  tow  shaker  and 
j’lOKER,  works  perfectly  and  does  its  work  quicker  and  bet¬ 
ter  tlian  any  oilier  macliine,  and  iirepnres  tlie  stock  for 
liope.  Also  a  new  tow  comber,  wliich  cleans  and  straight¬ 
ens  the  tow,  free  from  sliive,  rapidly  making  it  fine  and 
straight.  Send  for  circular  or  see  machines  in  operation  at 
93  Willlam-st.,  New  Y'ork.  Address 

JOHN  YY.  QUINCY,  Treasurer, 

No.  93  'Williain-st.,  New  Y'ork. 


WAMTEP— 

For  which  we  invite  orders  for  Poi'ta'bic  or  Station¬ 
ary  Enjgincs,  Circular  Saw  Mills,  Reed’s  & 
Buclciiigliam’s  Patent  Portable  Ercnclr  Burr 
Grist  MiUs  and  Bolts,  Sugar-Cane  Mills  and 
Sugar  Pans.  Our  works  are  the  oldest  and  most  exten¬ 
sive  in  the  country.  All  of  our  macliiuery  is  of  modern 
construction  and  guaranteed. 

Onr  Portable  Mills  are  so  complete  and  perfect  that  our 
millwriglits  erect  and  set  them  to  sawing  in  two  days’  time. 
Orders  promptly  filled,  and  deliveries  made  in  any  of  tiio 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 

For  information  or  Illustrated  Circulars,  Address 

C.  cte  J.  COOPER, 
Mount  Vernon,  Olilo. 


SUGAR  KETTLES  AND  CALDRONS,  20  to  600 
^gallons,  gin  gear  and  castings,  for  Southern  and  Soutli 
American  trade. 

PEEKSKILL  PLOW  YVORKS, 

Peckskill,  N.  Y. 


MOIstone  S>ressiiig  l)>£«uiioiids 

Set  in  Patent  Protector  and  Guide.  For  sale  by  JOHN 
DICKENSON,  Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer,  and  Im¬ 
porter  of  Diamonds  I'or  all  Meclianical  purposes.  Also  Yian- 
ufaclurer  of  Glaziers’  Diamonds,  No.  64  Na.ssau-st..  New- 
Y'ork  City.  Old  Diamonds  reset.  N.  B.— Send  postage- 
stamp  for  Descriptive  Circular  of  the  Diamond  Dresser. 
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Public.ilion  of  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
NAii  has  been  resumed,  under  the  ch.arge  of  the  original 
editor.  Subscription  price,  $2  per  annum.  For  copies  or 
specimen  numbers,  address  S.  w  AGNEIt,  Wasliington,  D.  C. 

.JUST  PUBLISHED, 
in  ]8mo.,  cloth,  price  fiO  cents. 

TREATMENT  AND  USES  OF  PEAT. 

By  J.  Buekows  Hyde,  C.  E. 

BAILLIERE  BROTHERS, 

No.  520  Broadway,  New  York.  , 

Americaia  Rein  II©Iclei% 

A  Ntw  AND  Ingenious  Intention. 

Saves  ILivcs,  lilmlrs  and  Accidents. 

To  be  attached  to  the  Dasli  board  of  Carriages,  Buggies, 
Wagons  and  Sleighs.  Holds  the  Reins  llvm  and  secure 
■wliile  the  driver  leaves  liis  seat.  It  is  simple,  cheap  and 
ornamental.  Send  for  Circular.  Great  inducements  offered 
to  Traveling  Agents  to  introduce  tlie  article  to  the  Trade. 

JAMES  A.  WEED  &  CO., 
Binghamton,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  ■ 

Repair  y©iir  Sneaky  Roofs 

■with; 

Compound  iWineral  Cement. 

Applied  with  a  common  trowel  it  will  fill  up  crevices,  and 
stop  leaks  around  chimneys.  Dormer  windows,  &c. 

Price  5  cents  per  pound  in  50  and  100  pound  boxes. 

H.  W.  JOI-SNS, 

Manufacturer  of 
Improved  Roofing, 

Preservative  Paint,  &c. 
_ 78  Willlam-st.,  New  York. 

Stereoptlcons  and  Magic  Lanterns, 

With  the  Improved  Lime  Light,  illuminating  brilliantly  two 
hundred  square  feet  of  canvas,  and  magnifying  the  views  to 
that  size,  at  an  expense  of  less  tlian  one  dollar  for  a  whole 
evening’s  exhibition.  Easily  managed  and  pays  well. 

Illustrated  priced  catalogue  of  tfie  apparatus,  with  list  of 
over  two  thousand  artistically  colored  photograpliic  views 

- .  ■  ry,  etc., 

R,  Opti- 

_  . .  INassau- 

Btreet,  New  York. 

A  MONTH  IS  BEING  MA.DE  WITH 
onr  IMPROVED  STENCIL  DIES,  by  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Send  for  our/j’ee  Catalogue 
containing  samples  and  prices.  Address, 

S.  »I.  SPENCER  &  CO.,  Ei-attleboro’,  Vt. 

DEMOREST’S  YOUIG  AMERICA  ! 

A  New,  Artistic,  and  Brilliantly  Illustrated  MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE  for  Boys  and  Girls,  the  first  No.  Now  Ready. 

Yearly,  $1,50 ;  each  additional  copy,  $1;  Single,  15  cents. 
A  beautiful  Steel  Parlor  colored  Engraving,  worth  One  Dol¬ 
lar,  given  with  the  first  No.,  and  both  mailed  free  on  receipt 
of  price. 

GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &,  CO.’S  MELODEONS, 

GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.’S  AUTOAIATIC  ORGANS, 
GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.’S  SCHOOL  ORGANS, 

Can  be  found  at  all  the  principal  music  stores  throngliout 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  tlie  British  Provinces.  No 
other  musical  instrument  ever  obtained  the  same  popularity. 

FORTY  THOUSAND  are  now  in  use.  Send  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  an  ILLUSTRATED  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  and  Price  List,  whicli  will  be  mailed  to  any  address, 
free  of  charge. 


$200 


&;  CO.’S 


PATENT 

MELODEONS, 

AUTOMATIC  ORGANS, 

SCHOOL  ORGANS. 

Catalogues  and  Price  List  sent  on  application.  All  orders 
and  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

F.  P.  WHITING, 

87  Fulton-street,  New  York. 

BISOWM  &  PERKIWS’ 
Pianos  for  tlae  People. 

Send  for  Price  List.  W e  make  only  four  styles,  embodying 
all  the  essential  changes  in  exterior  finish.  While  in  point 
of  tone  and  durability,  nothing  can  surpass  tliem.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  on  application  to  BROWN  &  PERKINS,  420  Broome- 
street.  New  York.  Agents  wanted.  Liberal  discount  to 
Teachers  and  Clergy. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS.— HIGHLY  important 
to  those  intending  to  purchase,  nuparalleled  induce¬ 
ments.  Money  Saved.  Send  for  Circulars. 

S.  T.  POMEliOY.  581  Broadway,  New  York. 


I  or  Merchants,  Druggists,  Hospitals,  small  Job  Printers, 
PRESS  CO.,  26  Ann-st.,  New  York, 
a^nd  No.  So  Lincoln-st.,  Boston.  Specimen  Sheets  of  Type, 
Cuts,  &c..  Ten  cents. 

FOU  F®R«€I>T 

To  send  for  my  Grape  Manual.  It  also  has  a  word  to  say  of 
other  Small  Fruits.  See  large  advertisement  of 

POMONA’S  HOME  NURSERY. 


DOTY« 
Clothes  Washei 


using  boiling-hot  suds,  saves  tliroe- 
fourths  the  labor  and  time— takes 
out  all  the  dirt— no  sore  hands— no 
'  feetid  air— no  injury  to  tlie  clothes. 
“It  really  merits  all  the  good  that  can  be  said  of  it.”— 
Sural  New  Yorker, 


83.00. —Tool.s  and  instructions  complete  for  Solderin'’- 
Any  one  can  learn.  Address  A.  P,  BROWN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Tlie  Universal 

Clothes  Wringer 

WITH 


COG-WHEELS, 

wrings  clothes  almost  dry,  without  Injury  to  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  garments,  and  never  gets  tired  or  out  of  order. 

S®"  Exclusive  right  of  sale  given  to  the  first  responsible 
applicant  from  eacli  town. 

Send  for  circulars,  giving  wliolesale  and  retail  terras. 

R.  C.  BROWNING,  GcJicral  Agent, 

32  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York, 
(opposite  Merch.ant’s  Hotel). 


Warranted  to  wash  Easier,  Q,tiiclser  and  Better 
than  any  other  macliine  or  process. 

Tlie  Cliallenge  Wringer  and  Iroiier. 

The  most  perfect  Wringer  in  market,  combined  loilh  a 
mangle  or  Ironing  machine. 

Agents  wanted  everywliere.  Tlicy  are  making  from  $100 
to  $300  'per  montli.  Send  stamp  for  Circular  giving  full 
description  and  1000  References. 

S.  W.  PALMER  &  CO.,  Auburn,  N.  T. 

Colgate’s  Aromatic  Vegetable  Soap. 

A  superior  Toilet  Soap,  prepared  from  refined  Veg¬ 
etable  Oils  in  combination  witli  Glycerine,  .and  espec¬ 
ially  designed  for  the  use  of  Badies  and  for  tlie  Nursery. 
Its  perfume  is  exquisite,  and  its  wasliing  properties  unri¬ 
valled.  For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


n;,;siajSV§aSak 

If  H( 

wri:oacsTrigHr:i 

■’eJiCBo. 

TTHE  IIO%VE  MACSSSNE  COMPANY, 
Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  President,  and  original  inventor  of  the 
Bewing  Machine.  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
world-renowned  HOWE  SEWING  MACHINES, 

For  families  and  Manufacturers,  699  Broadway,  New- York. 

COMBINATION  CRADLE  AND  BABY  TEND- 

ER,  the  best  yet.  Price  complete,  only  $16.  Made  by 
the  Patentees,  ELDER  &  BROWN.  Depot,  638  Broadway. 
Manufactory,  4-19,  450,  451  and  452  West-street,  New  York. 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR ! ! 

Pickpockets  defied !—demorest’s 

INFALLIBLE  WATCH  GUARD.— A  boautifnl  Orna¬ 
ment,  with  perfect  ’security  and  very  convenient.  Price  25 
andSOcents.  Sold  at  all  Jewelry  and  Fancy  Stores.  Mailed 
free  on  receipt  of  price.  No.  473  Broadway,  New  York. 

iRAIN  TILE,  GLAZED  SEWER  PIPE,  FIRE 

BRICK,  FIRE  CLAY  of  all  kinds. 

CROSSMAN  BROS.  &  CO., 
Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

Premium  Farm  Grist  Mill— grinds  rapidlj',  and  is 
simple,  durable,  and  clieap.  Send  for  Descriptive  Cir¬ 
cular.  Address  WM.  L.  BOY'ER  &  BKO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


D 


_ WHITTEMORE  BROTHERS.  Worcester,  Mass. 

r^HE  GAME  OF  CHECKERS  SIMPLIFIED, 
price  50  cents  ;  The  Scottish  Draught  Player,  price  $2; 
The  Losing  G-iime,  price  75  cents;  sent  post-paid  by  A.  J„ 
DUNLAP,  280  Canal-st.,  New  York. 

OUNTAIN  PEN,  HAWKES’  PATENT,  NO 
Inkstand  required,  one  filling  writes  10  liours.  Also  all 
other  styles  of  Gold  Pens.  Send  stamp  for  Cireiilar.  Countv 
Bights  for  sale.  Agenis  wanted.  GEO.  F.  HAWKES,  Sole 
Manulacturer,  64  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

AMPLER  &  TILLOTSON,  DAYTON,  OHIO, 
have  for  sale,  fall  of  18G6,  1000  one  and  two  year  old 
Cherry  Trees,  at  $25  to  $35  (ler  100.  A  few  Iiundred  extr.a 
large  and  fine  at  $50  per  100.  1,500  Dwarf  Apple,  3  and  4 
years  old,  at  $25  to  $30  per  100.  1,000  Apricot  at  $20  to  $30  per 
100.  Osage  Orange  Plants,  $5  per  1000 ;  $40  per  10,000  -  S150 

per  50,000;  $275  per  100,000. - Wanted,  one  good  Nursery- 

hand,  and  one  man  who  understands  the  care  of  an  Orchard 
and  Small  F  ruits,  ninn-ied  man  preferred.  Address  as  above. 

IVAMPLER  &  TILLOTSON,  Dayton,  Oliio. 


Perfectly  Simple.  Entirely  New.  Noiseless  in  Operation. 
Will  not  soil  tlie  fingers.  Cannot  get  outof  order.  Will  put 
a  good  point  on  a  Slate  Pencil  in  half  a  minute.  Ils  steel 
blade  onens  like  a  knife,  to  be  ground  if  required.  IVill  last 
a  life  time.  Itecommended  by  Teachers,  Scliolars,  Store¬ 
keepers,  and  all  who  liave  seen  it.  Send  Fiftehx  Cents 
and  a  Stajip,  and  you  shall  have  one  I’iiej!  by  Maiu. 

ADAMS  &  CO.,  21  Bronifield-st.,  Boston. 


EI.»EK  &  BKOWM, 
Manufactui’er.8  and  Patentees  of  the 

CELEBRATED  COJIBINATION 

Cradle  and  Baliy  Tender, 


Sleigh,  Propelling  and  Spring  Horses,  Invalid  Chairs  and 
Carriages,  Children’s  Carriages,  Rocking  Horses,  &o.,  &c. 


DEPOT-«38  BROADWAY. 

MANUFACTORY,  419,  450,  451  and  452  West-st.,  New  York. 

PEW  HAT  RACK  for  Churches,  Public  Halls,' 
&o.  A  new,  clieap,  and  much  needed  article,  tvhicii  lias 
the  unqualified  commendation  of  tlie  Press.  Agent  in 
every  County  avanted.  Send  for  circular  to 

E.  S.  BLAKE,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Ah.  WELLINGTON  &  CO.,  Woodstock,  Vt.,' 
®  Sole  manufacturers  of  “  Wellington's  Patent  Vegetable 
Gi/tler,”  solicit  orders  and  comnnmications  from  Fanners, 
Feeders  and  Dealers  tvlio  desire  the  Pest  Vegetable  Cutter. 


The  “  THUNDERBOLT.”— HOWARD’S  NEW 

Breech  Loading  Rifle ;  suiierior  to  tlie  Needle  Gun,  only 
$25.  FO'iVLER  &'WELLS,  Agents,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Circulars  on  receipt  of  stamp. 


Fall  fashions  !— fall  fashions  !— see 

DEMOREST’S  JIONTHLY  MAGAZINE  for  October, 
now  ready,  for  a  lirilliant  display  of  tlie  new  Fall  Fashions, 
with  other  splendid  novelties  and  a  rich  literary  treat. 


<5o©€lricIa  Seecllfioig'  Potatoes, 

I  am  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  Gleason  and  Early  Good¬ 
rich  potatoes,  and  will  warrant  tliem  to  be  true  to  name.  I 
can  also  furnisli  a  few  bbls.  eacli  of  Calico  and  Early  Sebec. 

Gleason . per  luishel,  $3.50;  per  libl.,  $7.00 

Early  Goodricli .  “  4.00 ;  “  8.C0 

Early  Sebec  and  CJalico .  “  2.50  -,  “  5.00 

Also,  II’ALIAN  (JUEENS,  of  Parsons’  or  Langstroth's  late 
importations.  Orders  for  tested  Queens  filled  in  strict  rota¬ 
tion.  I'or  particulars  address 

F.  J.  LEWIS,  East  Poultney,  Rutland  Co.,  Vt. 


This  ^©at  invention  Is  a  most 
Convenient 


WORK  TABLE  md  WRITING-DESI 

Seconxmended  bxj  Orange  Jndd,  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Jfme, 
Pemorest,  N.  Y.  Independent,  and  hxindreds  more. 

IT  COMBINES 

1st.— -A  Patent  Sewing  Ripper  ivhicli  takes  out  a 
seam  faster  tlian  a  Sewing  Macliine  can  make  It. 

For  tills  purpose  alone,  it  is  wortli  many  times  its  cost  in 
every  faniil}-.  It  will  tip  Macliine  or  Iiand-sewing 
equally  well. 

ad,— Gathei-s  Scrateber  |  just  tlie  tiling  for  it. 

3«1.— Paper  Cutter  and  Polder-,  always  liandy. 
41U.— Eraser  for  removing  blots,  errors,  etc. 

Stli— Letter  Opener  for  men  of  Business. 

Nail  Cleaner  and  Trimmer  for  everybody. 
Price  only  35  cents;  three  for  $1,  or  S3  per  dozen.  Ask 
your  Storekeeper  for  it,  or  send  price  and  receive  it  by  mall. 

T®  BE  WAKE. 

To  introduce  it  more  rapidly,  I  will  give  a  Town  Agency, 
except  where  there  are  over  10,000  iiiliabitants,  to  fll-st  per¬ 
son  buying  tliree  dozen  of  the  Yankee  Blade.  Tliey  sell 
very  readily,  the  Ladles  especially,  like  tliem  much,  and 
there  Is  no  risk  in  mating  a  trial  witli  tlie  first  tliree  dozen. 
Address  ’W.  A.  SWITCH, 

J51  Nsigsau-street,  Ncw-Yorlc, 
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QUINSY’S  BEE-KEEPING. 

By  M.  Quinsy,  Pi'actical  Bee-keeper.  Fully 
Illustrated.  Entirely  new.  The  result  of  35 
years’  of  successful  experience — with  direc¬ 
tions  for  all  contingencies  that  can  ordinarily 
occur;  treating  of  Breeding,  Movable-Comb 
and  other  Hives,  Pasturage,  Bobbing,  Peed- 
iug.  Swarming,  Queens,  Diseases,  Auger,  Ene¬ 
mies,  Wax,  Transferring,  Sagacit}'-,  Wintering, 
Care  of  Honey,  Italian  Bees,  Purchasing,  etc. 
Bee-keepers  will  find  this  new  work  of  Mr. 
Quinby’s  fully  up  to  the  times  in  all  practi¬ 
cal  matter.  Price  $1.50. 

Gratifying  Opinions  of  tSie  Press. 

From  the  Christian  Intelligencer. 

“Quiuby’s  Work  is  the  very  best.  It  has  long  been  i-egard- 
ed  as  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  matters  concerning 
which  it  treats."’ 

From  Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker. 

“This  is  a  newly  written  and  illustrated  edition  of  Mr. 
Q.’s  former  work.  That  has  proved  of  value  to  thousands 
of  Bee-keepers,  and  this,  with  its  riper  experience  and  added 
knowledge,  can  not  fail  of  giving  better  satisfaction.  Thirty- 

live  years  experience! - What  beginner  in  bee-keeping 

will  not  bring  this  to  liis  aid  ?  We  notice  the  author  has  no 
Patent  Hive  to  introduce,  and  expresses  his  opinions  freely 
on  tlie  merits  and  demerits  of  the  various  hives  seeking  j 
I)opular  favor.” 

From  the  Vermont  Farmer. 

"The  book  is  written  in  familiar  style,  with  the  endeavor 
to  be  practical  rather  than  scientific,  thereby  making  it  a 
guide  to  the  tyro  in  Apiarian  knowledge,  as  well  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  work  of  reference  for  the  more  experienced  bee-keepers.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Christian  Advocate. 

“All  bee-keepers  should  liave  tliis  manual,  and  others 
may  read  it  as  a  book  of  wonders.” 

SENT  POST-PAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 

ORAPJCE  jyOD  &  C©., 

41  Park  How,  Hew  York. 

Dowiiing"’s  Landscape  Gardening  and 
Enral  Architecture.  Price,  $6.60. 

The  most  complete  and  valuable  work  ever  issued  on 
Landscape  Gardening  in  North-Aiuerica,  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Country  Residences ;  containing  full  Directions  for 
every  thing  connected  with  Laying  out  and  adorning  the 
Rural  Home,  the  Grounds,  the  Gardens,  the  Buildings,  the 
Trees  and  Plants,  etc.,  with  principles  of  taste  so  stated  as 
to  adapt  the  work  to  all  classes.  Splendidly  Illustrated 
with  many  Steel  and  fine  Wood  Engravings.  By  the  late 
A.  J.  DowntiNG.  Enlarged.  Newly  Illustrated  and  Revised, 
with  Supplement,  by  Henky  Wintukop  SAneKNT.  Octavo, 
534  pp.  Extra  cloth,  gilt,  beveled  bds. 

ORAHGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

41  Park  Row,  New  York. 

SENT  POST-PAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens,  $1.60. 

This  is  the  only  book  wholly  devoted  to  the  cultivation, 
pruning,  and  management  of  plants  suitable  for  American 
hedging,  especially  the  Madura,  or  OSAGE  ORANGE  ;  illus¬ 
trated  witli  engravings  of  plants,  implements,  and  processes ; 
to  which  is  added  a  Treatise  on  Evergreens,  their  varieties,' 
propagation,  culture,  etc.  By  J.  A.  Waedkr.  12mo,  291  pp! 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

41  PARK  ROW,  NEW- YORK. 

SENT  POST-PAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


GRAPE  CULTURIST. 

BY 

ANDREW  S.  FULLER 

CHAPTEIS  I.  —  INTRODUCTORY.  —  BOTAKICAL  CHARACTER  OP  THE 

Vine,  Propagation  by  Seed. — 4  Illustrations. 

CHAPTER  II.— GROWING  FROM  SEED.— GATHER  WHEK  FULLY  RIPE. 
CHAPTER  IIL— PROPAGATION  BY  SINGLE  BUDS.— MODE  OF  OPERA- 

tion,  Planting  in  Beds,  Single  Buds  in  Open  Air,  Starting  in  Hot-Beds,  Form  of  Single 
Bud  Cutting. — 5  Illustrations. 

CHAPTER  !¥.— CUTTIKGS  OP  UURIPE  WOOD,— THOUSANDS  OF  VIUES 

are  Annually  Produced  from  Green  Cuttings. — 4  Illustrations. 

CHAPTER  V.— PROPAGATING  HOUSE.— PERFECTION  SHOULD  BE  OUR 

Aim,  Span  Roofed  Propagating  House,  Lean-to  Propagating  House,  Single  Roofed  House, 
To  Make  the  Flues. — 2  Illustrations. 

CHAPTER  ¥L— CUTTINGS  IN  OPEN  AIR.— TIME  TO  MAKE  CUTTINGS, 

Selection  of  Cuttings,  Form  of  Cuttings,  Mallet  Cuttings. — 5  Illustrations. 

CHAPTER  ¥11.  — LAYERING  THE  VINE.— THIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST 

Certain  and  Convenient  Methods  in  Use,  How  to  Layer  the  Vine. — 1  Illustration. 

CHAPTER  ¥11!.— GRAFTING  THE  GRAPE.— THIS  IS  AN  OLD  BUT  VERY 

Uncertain  Mode  of  Propagating  the  Grape,  but  Can  be  Used  Successfully. — 4  Illustrations. 

CHAPTER  II.— HYBRIDIZING  AND  CROSSING.  —  THESE  ARE  OPERA- 
tions  that  Should  Demand  the  Attention  of  Every  One  Who  Undertakes  to  Produce 
New  Varieties,  Mode  of  Operation. — 3  Illustrations. 

CHAPTER  X.— TRANSPLANTING.— VINES  WILL  OFTEN  REQUIRE  ONE 

Season  of  Nursery  Culture  before  being  Planted  in  the  Vineyard,  Heeling-in. — 3  Illustrations. 

CHAPTER  XL— SOIL  AND  SITUATION.— MUCH  DEPENDS  UPON  THEM. 

Preparing  the  Soil,  Manures  and  their  Operations,  Special  Manures. 

CHAPTER  XIL  — STEM  APPENDAGES.  —  SPINES,  HAIRS,  LATERALS, 

Forms  of  Leaves,  Tendrils,  Buds. — 7  Illustrations. 

CHAPTER  MIL— PLANTING  THE  VINE.— A  GREAT  DIVERSITY  OF 

Opinion,  My  Own  Rule,  Root  Pruning,  How  to  Plant. — 1  Illustration. 

CHAPTER  XI¥. — GRAPE  TRELLISES. — 2  Illustrations, 

CHAPTER  X¥.— TIME  TO  PRUNE  VINES.— PRUNING  AND  TRAINING, 

Opposite  Arms,  Oblique  Arms,  A  Plan  for  Poor  Soils, — 17  Illustrations. 

CHAPTER  XVL— GARDEN  CULTURE.— POSITION  OF  BORDER,  TRAIN- 
ing  the  Vines,  Four  Tiers  of  Arms,  Double  Stem,  Trellises  in  Gardens,  Training  to 
Stakes,  Girdling  the  Vine,  Removing  the  Leaves.— 9  Illustrations. 

CHAPTER  X¥IL— GATHERING  THE  FRUIT.— PRESERVING  THE  FRUIT, 

Wine  Making,  Pruning  Shears. — 1  Illustration. 

CHAPTER  X¥III.— INSECTS.— ROSE  CHAFER,  GRAPE  VINE  FLEA  BEE- 
tle,  Spotted  Pelidnota,  Tree  Beetle,  Caterpillars,  Yellow  Bear,  Hog  Caterpillar,  Grape 
Vine  Sphinx,  Blue  Caterpillar,  Procris  Americana,  Leaf  Rollers,  Thrips,  Aphis,  Red 
Spider,  Vine  Scale,  Diseases,  Mildew,  Sun  Scald.— 18  Illustrations. 

CHAPTER  XIX.— DESCRIPTION  OF  VARIETIES.— ADIRONDAC,  ANNA, 
Allen’s  Hybrid,  Alvey  or  Hagar,  Concord,  Clinton,  Cassady,  Creveling,  Catawba,  Cuya¬ 
hoga,  Delaware,  Diana,  Elsinburgh,  Golden  Clinton  or  King,  Hartford  Prolific,  Herbe- 
mont,  Iona,  Israella,  Isabella,  Le  Noir,  Logan,  Lydia,  Martha,  Norton’s  Virginia, 
Rebecca,  Rogers’  Hybrids,  Taylor’s  Bullitt,  Union  Village.  Additional  List— Alexander, 
Arkansas,  Albino,  Allair,  Baxter,  Bine  Favorite,  Chippewa,  Cynthiana,  Missouri,  Can- 
hy’s  Augusta,  Cloantha,  Cowan,  Emily,  Early  Hudson,  Pancher,  Franklin,  Garrigues, 
Gravel  Grape,  Graham,  Hyde’s  Eliza,  Louisa,  Manhattan,  Maxatawney,  Marion,  Mary 
Ann,  Meade’s  Seedling,  Miles,  North  America,  Nebraska,  Ontario,  Oporto,  Perkins, 
Ruland,  To  Kalon,  Underhill’s  Seedling,  Wilmington,  York  Madeira.— 6  Illustrations. 

CHAPTER  XX.— REVIEW  OF  VARIOUS  SYSTEMS  OF  PRUNING  AND 
Training,  Reversing  the  Arms,  Single  Arm  System,  Bow  System,  Long  Rod  Spur 
System,  Upright  Canes,  Thomery  System.— Index. 

r»rice  Sent  "by  lAIail,  DPost-paid. 

NEW-YORK  : 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 
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NATIONAL  AND  STATE. 


Name. 

Where  held. 

Bate. 

American  Pomological, . Postponed  one  year. 

Indiena  . 

.Indianapolis  . 

Oct. 

1—  5 

Kansas . 

.  Law'ience . 

2—  5 

Kansas  Ag’l  &  Mech’l. Leavenworth . 

9—12 

Kentucky . 

.  Paris . 

2—  5 

Louisiana . 

New  Orleans  .....  . 

Nov 

.  —20 

Mich.  Nat.  Horse  Fair.Kalamazoo..  . 

Oct. 

2—  5 

Minnesota . 

.Rochester . 

3—  5 

Missouri  . 

.St.  Louis. . 

2—  6 

Oregon . 

.Salem . 

17—20 

MAINE. 

Franklin  Co . 

•  Farmington . 

Oct. 

2—  4 

Jay,  (Town)  . 

■  Jay  Hill . 

10—11 

Kennebec  Co . 

•  Readfield  Corner . 

3—  4 

North  Penobscot  Co 

.Lincoln . 

3—  4 

Oxford  Co . . . 

.South  Paris . 

9—11 

Waldo  Co . 

.Belfast . 

3—  5 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Barnstable  Co . 

Barnstable . 

Oct. 

—  9 

Bristol  Co . 

.  Taunton . 

—  2 

Berkshire  Co . 

•  Pittsfield . 

—  2 

Hampshire,  Franklin 

&  Hampden  Co’s.,. . . 

Nonhamplon . 

4—  5 

Hampden  Co . 

.Springfield . 

—  2 

Hampden  East . 

—  9 

Martha’s  Vineyard.. 

.West  Tisbury . 

—16 

Whately  Co  . 

.Whately . 

•  ' 

—  2 

Worcester  South.... 

.  Sturbridge . 

—  4 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford  Co . 

Hartford . 

Oct. 

2—  5 

Milford  &  Orange  Co’s.Milford . 

2—  3 

Pequabuck . 

.Bristol,  Harlford  Co... 

—10 

NEW  YORK. 

Chautauqua  U  nion . . 

.Fredonia . 

Oct. 

2—  5 

Dryden  (jo . 

Dryden . . . 

3-  4 

Greene  Co . 

.  Cairo . 

3—  4 

Lewis  Co . 

.Turin . 

2—  4 

Otsego  Co . 

.  Cooperstown . 

2—  4 

Rensselaer  Co . 

..Troy . . 

2—  4 

Seneca  Co  . 

.Waterloo . 

2—  4 

NEW  JERSEA\ 

Burlington  Co . 

.  .Mount  Holly . 

Oct. 

2—  3 

Sussex  Co . 

.Newton . 

3-  4 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Clearfield  Co . 

.  Clearfield . 

Oct. 

11—13 

Columbia  Co  ....  . . 

.  Bloomsburg . 

2—  5 

Conemaugh  Valley.. 

..Blairsville,  Ind’a  Co... 

10—12 

Doylesotwn  Co . 

.  Doyleslown . 

3-  4 

Indiana  Co  . 

.Indiana  . 

3—  5 

Northampton  Co.... 

•  Nazareth . 

—25 

OHIO. 

Anglaise  Co . 

.  Wapakoneta . 

Oct. 

3 —  5 

Ashland  Co . 

.Ashland . 

2—  4 

Augusta  Central . 

(Carroll  Co) . 

—  5 

Butler  Co . 

■  Hamilton . 

2—  5 

GhIHh  Co.. . 

.Gallipolis  . 

9-11 

3—  6 

Highland  Union . 

Garretsville,(Port’e  Co 

3—  5 

Highland  Co . 

.Hillsboro . . . 

3—  5 

Harrison  Co . 

.  Cadiz . 

3—  5 

Huron  Co . 

Norwalk . 

3-  5 

Licking  Co . 

■  Newark . . 

3—  5 

Lake  Shore  Grape  Growers... Cleveland . 

10—12 

Marion  Co . 

•  Marion . 

10—12 

Morrow  Co . 

.Alt.  Gilead . 

2-  5 

Summit  Co . 

.Akron . 

2—  5 

Wyandot  Co . 

.Upper  Sandusky . 

2—  5 

MICHIGAN. 

Barry  Co . 

.Hastings . 

Oct. 

9-11 

Gratiot  Co  . 

.Ithaca . . 

4—  5 

Hillstlale  Co. .  . 

.Hillsdale . 

3—  5 

Ionia  Co . 

. Ionia  . 

3-  4 

Lapeer  Co . 

•  Lapeer . 

10—12 

Livingston  Co . 

.  Howell . 

9-11 

Shiawa.sse  Co . 

.  Ovvasso . 

3—  5 

Saginaw  Co . 

•  Saginaw . . 

3—  5 

Washtenaw  Co . 

.Arm  Arbor . 

3—  5 

INDIANA. 

Floyd  Co . . 

■  New  Albany  . 

Oct. 

1—  6 

Fulton  Co . 

.  Rochester . 

13-15 

St.  Joseph  Co . 

.South  Bend . 

4—  6 

Warren  Co . 

.Williamsport . 

9—12 

ILLINOIS. 

Fulton  Co . 

•  I.ewiston . 

Oct. 

3—  5 

Greene  Co . 

•  Carrollton  . 

9—12 

Grundy  Co . 

.  Morris . 

2—  5 

Jefferson  Co . 

.Mt.  Vernon . 

9—12 

Jaokson  Co  . 

18—20 

Jo  Daviess  Co  *  . . 

Galena . 

2—  5 

3  fi 

Kanhakee  Co . 

.Kankakee . 

3—  5 

M’Henry  Co . 

.Woodstock . . 

2—  4 

Pike  Co . 

9—14 

Pope  Co . 

.  .Golconda . 

4—  6 

Richland  Co . 

•  Olney . 

4—  6 

Saline  Co . 

..Harrisburg . 

10—12 

IOWA. 

Clinton  Co . 

.  .Farmersbtirg . 

Oct. 

4—  6 

Ringgold  Co . 

■  Mount  Ayr . ■. 

—  4 

MISSOURI. 

Audrian  Co . 

..Mexico . 

Oct. 

9—12 

Lewis  Co . 

..Canton . . 

8—12 

16  IQ 

St.  Louis  Assoc . 

..St.  Louis . 

1—  6 

SUNDRY  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Osage  Co..  Kansas.  Burlingame.  Oct.  1—2. 

Paducah  65  IM’Ci  acken  Co’s.  Ky.,  Paducah,  Oct  9 — 11. 
Linn  Co..  Oregon.  Albany,  Oct.  2 — 5. 

North  Ridirjg  nf  Wellington,  Fergus,  C.  W.,  Oct.  11. 
St.  Croix,  St.  Stephens,  New  Brunswick,  Oct.  18. 

Sauk  Co.,  VVis.,  Baraboo,  Oct.  9 — 11. 

Windham  Co.,  Vt.,  Newfane,  Oct.  3—4. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  a  month,  ending 
Sept.  17,  1866,  and  the  exports  of  Breadstutfs  from  this 
port  thus  far,  since  January  1,  together  with  the  annual 
exports  of  Breadstutfs  for  a  series  of  years,  ending  Sep.  1 : 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW-YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

SOdays  «ii.5m’th.23T.000  428,000  3,308,000  111.000  16.5,000  1,284,000 

24  clays la.stm’th. 232,500  303,000  3,820,000  115,000  23,000  1,292,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley. 

30  days  tftis  month,  279.100  793.000  3,153,000  319,000  11,000 

24  days  test  mouth,  181,000  447,000  3,867,000  153,000  18,300 

a.  Comparison  roith  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

30  days  1866 . 2.37.000  43.8,000  3,338,000  110,090  165,000  1,284,000 

21  days  1865 . 266,000  1,275,000  2,373,000 109,000  167,000  764,000 

Sales.  Four.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley. 

30  days  1866  .  279,100  793,000  3,1,53.000  319,000  11,000 

24  days  1865  .  331,000  2,052,000  2,318,000  97,000  5,500 


3.  Exports  from  New-York,  January  1  to  Sept.  15; 


Flour, 

Wheat, 

Corn, 

Rye, 

Oats. 

1806 . 

.  672,135 

250,054 

8,886,510 

187,189 

966,580 

1865 . 

1,646,846 

1,506,368 

154,214 

54,673 

1864 . 

. 1,5.5.3.382 

10,998,797 

709.203 

453 

31,185 

1863  . 

. 1,832,899 

11,700,100 

7,292,261 

409,157 

116,097 

1862 _ 

. 2,251,501 

15,393,811 

8,610,113 

1,031,616 

66,537 

4.  Exports  of  Breadstuffs  from  the  United  States  to 
Great  Britain  and  Irelayid,  each  nf  20  years,  ending  Sep.  1  ; 


Flour,  bbls. 

Wheat,  bush. 

Corn,  bush- 

1860 . 

147,568 

1,521,210 

13,908,353 

1865 . 

2,989,740 

1,293,404 

1861 . 

....  1,241,804 

16,492,523 

717,431 

1863 . 

....  1,479,413 

23,167,190 

10,334,356 

1862 . 

....  2,672,515 

25,754,709 

14,084,168 

1861 . 

.  2,361,661 

25,553,370 

11,705,034 

1860 . 

717il56 

4,938,714 

2,221,857 

1859 . 

.  106,457 

439,010 

342,013 

1838 . 

...  1,295,430 

0,555  013 

3,317,802 

1857 . 

....  849,600 

7,479,401 

4,746,278 

1856 . 

.  1,641,265 

7,956,406 

6,731,161 

1853 . 

324,427 

6,679,133 

1851 . 

....  1,816,920 

6,038,003 

6,049.371 

1833 . 

....  1,600,449 

4,323,519 

1,425,278 

1852 . 

....  1,127, 442 

2,728,442 

1,487,398 

1851 . 

....  1,559,584 

1,496,355 

2,205,601 

1850 . 

461,276 

4.753.358 

1849 . 

_  1,137,556 

1,140,194 

12,635,260 

1848 . 

.  182,583 

241,300 

4,300,226 

1847 . 

....  3,155,845 

4,000,359 

17,157,659 

Grand  Total . 

. 24,513,323 

144,101,791 

126,235,154 

5.  Exports  from  ihe  United  States  to  the  Continent 
nf  Europe  for  12  years,  each  etidtug  Sept.  1  : 


Flour,  bbls.  Wheat,  bush.  Corn,  bush.  Bye,  bu.sh. 


1866 . 

4,285 

68,111 

41,803 

245.651 

1865 . 

.  23.261 

112,315 

11,185 

97,529 

1864 . 

..  100,511 

333,819 

13,369 

13,965 

1863 . 

..  213.579 

2,343,314 

68,957 

435,205 

1862 . 

.  C'>6,6?2 

7,617,472 

322,074 

1,612,926 

1861 . 

.  112,129 

3,452,496 

101,145 

347,258 

1860 . 

.  49,243 

178,031 

19,358 

1859 . 

. .  51,388 

57,845 

390,428 

25,519 

16,848 

1858 . 

. .  303,100 

13,100 

18.57 . 

. .  483,344 

2,8<5,653 

543,590 

216,162 

1856 . 

..  748,403 

2,610,079 

282,083 

1,975,178 

1855 . 

7,763 

4,972 

308,428 

35,569 

Grand  Total . 

..2,753,683  • 

20,044,535 

1,754,559 

4,992,543 

C«  Exports  from  the  United  States  to  all  ports,  year 

ending  Sept. 

1  : 

Flour,  bbls. 

Wheat,  bus. 

Corn,  bus. 

Oats,  bus. 

New  York... 

...  1,120,082 

1,313,141 

12,608,643 

1.032,675 

Other  ports.. 

701,348 

1,606,417 

2,066,984 

574, 5?2 

Total . 

...  1,821,430 

2,919,553 

14,675,627 

1,607,247 

T.  Exports  from  Canada  to  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land  via  St.  Lawrence,  year  ending  Sept.  1  : 


Flour,  bbls. 

Wheat,  bus. 

Corn,  bus. 

Peas,  bus. 

Oats.  bus. 

1866 

.  20,150 

43,860 

1,427,474 

1,188,061 

2,803,386 

1865, 

.  273,352 

1,209,044 

102,044 

245,383 

1,400 

1864 

.  378,244 

2,506,504 

54,040 

552,605 

169 

1863. 

.  687,986 

5,722,377 

1,578,458 

691,999 

9,024 

We  give  above,  in  accordance  with  our  custom,  a  series 
of  very  interesting  tables,  illustrative  of  the  movements 
in  Breadstutfs,  not  only  tor  the  past  month,  but  for  a 
series  of  years.  These  tables  have  been  prepared  from 
otScial  and  other  authentic  records,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  thoroughly  reliable.  They  leave  us  very  little  room 

for  our  usual  notice  of  the  month’s  business : . The 

receipts  of  Breadstuffs  have  fallen  short  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  buyers  since  our  last,  and  there  ha.s  been  a  gen¬ 
eral  rise  in  prices ;  the  market  closes  less  buoyantly. 
The  export  demand  has  been  fair.  There  has  been  a 
great  scarcity  of  prime  wheat,  which  has  been  much 

needed  by  local  millers . Provisions  have  been  in  fair 

demand,  but  have  been  depressed  and  unsettled  in  price. 

Butter  and  cheese  have  been  in  very  liberal  supply . 

Cotton  has  been  more  active,  closing  firmly  and  buoyant¬ 
ly.  The  receipts  at  this  port,  year  ending  Sept.  1,  were  ; 
868,575  bales ;  amount  taken  by  spinners,  same  time, 
379,720  bales  ;  exports,  same  time,  495,309  bales  ;  stock 
here  Sept.  1,  1866,  68,408  bales.  The  total  receipts  at  all 
the  chief  shipping  ports,  year  ending  Sept.  1,  were 
2,188,278  bales ;  and  the  exports  therefrom,  same  time. 


1,431,600  bales . Wool  has  been  in  rather  more  de¬ 
mand  at  about  previous  quotations .  Hay  has  been 

less  plenty,  and  has  been  in  good  demand  at  buoyant 

prices . Hops,  seeds,  and  tobacco  have  been  quiet  at 

irregular  figures. 


Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

August  11. 


Price  or  Gold . . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _ 

Extra  Western . 

Extra  Genesee . 

Superfine  Western . 

Rye  Flour . 

Corn  Meal . 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 
All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn— Yellow . 

Mixed . 

Oats— Western . 

State . 

Rye . 

Barley . 

HAY-Bale  100  Ib . 

Loose . . 

Straw,  100  B . 

Cotton— Middlings,  ^  Ib _ 

Hops— Crop  of  1865,  ^  lb . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  B. 

Seed— Clover,  ^  B  . 

Timothy,  bushel . 

Flax,  ^  bushel . 

SuOAR— Brown,  B  . 

Molasses.  Cuba,  ^gl  . 

Coffee- Rio,  (Gold  price)?)  B 
Toracco,  Kentucky,  &c.,  ^B. 

Seed  Leaf,  f)  B . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  ?)  B. 

Domestic,  pulled,  B . 

California,  unwashed, . 

Talloiv.  ?l  B  . 

Oil  Cake—?)  ton  . 

Pork — Mess,  ?)  barrel . 

Prime,  ?)  barrel  . 

Beef— Plain  mess . 

Lard,  in  barrels,  ?l  B . 

Butter— Western,  ?)  B . 

State,  ?)  B . 

Cheese  . 

Beans—?)  bushel . 

Peas— Canada.  ?i  bushel . 

Eggs— Fresh,  ?)  dozen . 

Poultry- Fowls,  ?)  B . 

Turkeys,  ^  B, . .  . 

Potatoes— Mercers,  ?)  bbl... 

Peach  Blow'S,  ?)  barrel . 

Potatoes— Buckeye,  ?)  bbl. . 

Apples—?)  barrel . 

Pears,  ?)  barrel . 


Sept.  17. 
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New  York:  lL.ive  Stock  Markets. — 

The  supply  during  the  past  five  weeks  has  been  very 
good  for  a  season  of  medium  demand,  as  here  shown  : 


WEEK  ending.  Beeves. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Sept.  11 . 

57 

1,023 

23,634 

9,391 

Sept.  4 . 

..6,929 

134 

1,277 

20.910 

16,432 

Aug.  28 . 

.  .0,290 

84 

1,257 

25,640 

11,262 

Aug.  21 . 

.  .5.9.52 

107 

1,143 

25,668 

11,123 

Aug.  14 . 

..6,375 

79 

1,344 

29,444 

11,330 

Total  per  Month. . . 

,  .31,136 

461 

G,044 

116,496 

59,538 

Average  for  Week  . . . 

..  6,227 

92 

1,209 

2.3, .300 

11,908 

do.  do.  last  Month. 

.  5,800 

111 

1,416 

18,018 

7,340 

do.  do.  do.  1865. . 

. .  5,2.55 

118 

1,500 

16,091 

11,023 

do.  do.  do.  1864... 

..  5,161 

115 

1,511 

15,315 

12,676 

do.  do.  do.  1803... 

.  5,150 

129 

694 

9,941 

21,670 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  receipts  of  Cattle,  Sheep 
and  Hogs,  have  advanced  materially . . .  Beef  Cattle 
have  fiuciuated,  but  close  at  about  last  month’s  prices, 
or  at  rates  equivalent  to  175^c.(®184^c.  per  lb.  dressed 
weight  for  a  few  extras  ;  17c.®171^c.  for  really  good 
cattle;  16Xc.®15>^c.  for  common  ;  15c.®13c.@12c.®  no 
sale  for  inferior  to  worst  ...Milcli  Cows  are  in  very 
little  demand  at  any  price.  Excellent  pasturage,  pro¬ 
duced  by  frequent  rains  since  August  1st,  have  supplied 
milk  enough  without  more  cows.  Prices  range  $45®$60 
for  poor  and  common,  calf  included  ;  $70((i)$80  for  good  ; 

$90/®$100  and  upwards  for  extras _ Veal  Calves  are 

in  fair  request  at  12c.(®13c.  per  lb.  live  weight  for  the 
best;  llc.®8c.  for  fair  to  very  poor  —  SUeep  and 
I.ambs,  after  being  lower  and  higher,  ciose  at  last 
month’s  figures,  viz :  7c.®7Kc.  per  lb.  live  weight  for 
best;  65ic.®51aC.  for  good  to  poorest ;  Lambs  9>kc®7Xc-. 
for  extra  good  to  poorest...  liive  Hogs  are  in  better 
supply  and  prices  down  to  10>^fflll%c  for  different  grades. 


CMFAM  TAHTAK, 

Are  the  best  in  market.  All  first-class  Grocers  keep  them. 

The  Celebrated  New  (irape, 

©lAlfA  HAMBURGH. 

The  subscriber  will  send  out  his  share  of  the  stock  of  this 
noble  grape  Nov.  1st.  Price  $5  per  plant;  $60  per  doz.  Also 
extra  sized  plants  of  Iona,  Adirondac,  Delaware,  Concord, 
&c.  Address  JOHN  CHARLTON,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Pure  Iowa  Timotliy  (Seed, 

For  sale  by  WM.  C.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Agricultural 
Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


GRAPE  YI]!^E§  FAEE  1§66. 

Delaware,  Iona,  Israella,  and  other  leading  varieties  of 
vines  of  good  quality,  for  sale  in  quantities  at  low  rates. 
Send  for  Circular. 

J.  W.  HELMER,  Lockport,  N.  T. 
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(Business  Notices  $2.00  per  Agate  Line  of  Space.) 


THE 


CREM  TBi  CO., 

Have  selected  ttie  following  kinds  from  their  Stock,  which 
they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  Cluhs.  They  are 
sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell  them 
in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

All  goods  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

PRICE  EIST: 

YOUNG  HYSON,  80c.,  90c.,  |I,  $1.10,  best  $1.23  per 
pound. 

GB.EEM  TE.AS,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.23  per 
pound. 

MIXED,  tOc.,  80o.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  pound. 

JAPAN,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.23  per  pound. 

OOLONG,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  pound. 
IMFERIAIj,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 

GUNPOWDER,  $1.25,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 
ENGLISH  BRBAKIPAST,  80o.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.20  per  pound. 

Our  Black  and  Green  Mixed  Teas  will  give  universal  sat¬ 
isfaction,  and  suit  all  tastes,  being  composed  of  the  best  Foo 

Chow  Blacks  and  Mayoue  Greens. - -English  Breakfast  is 

not  recommended,  excepting  to  those  who  liave  acquired  a 
taste  for  that  kind  of  Tea,  although  it  is  the  finest  imported. 

These  Teas  .are  chosen  for  their  intrinsic  worth,  keeping 
in  mind  he.alth,  economy,  and  a  liigh  degree  of  pleasure  in 
drinking  tliem. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  &  GROUNB  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE,  20c.,  23c., .30c.,  33o.— best  40c.  per 
pound.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  keepers  and  Fam¬ 
ilies  who  use  large  quantities  ot  Coffee,  can  economize  in 
that  article  bj' using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  and  MK- 
NEB -COFFEE,  which  we  sell  attlie  low  price  of  30c.  per 
pound,  and  -warranted  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Consumers  can  save  from  30o.  to  $1  per  pound  by  purchas¬ 
ing  tlieir  Teas  of  the ' 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TE.A  COMPANY, 
Nos.  31  and  33  VESEr-ST.,.  corner  Churcii-st. 
POST-OFFICE  BOS,  5, Gils  Rew  York  City. 

No.  640  BROADWAY,  corner  Bleecker-st. 

No.  503  EIGHTH  AVE.,  near  Thirty-se-ventli-st. 

No.  399  SPRING-STREET.  -  - 

No.  305  FDLTON-ST.,  BROOKLYN,  corner  Concord-st. 

Country  Clisbs, Hand  and  Wagon, Peddlers,  and  small 
stores  (of  which  class  we  are  supplying  many  thousands,  all 
of  whicli  are  doing  rvoll),  can  have  their  orders  promptly  and 
faithfully  filled ;  and  in  case  of  clubs,  can  have  eacli  party’s 
name  marked  on  their  packages’as  directed  by  sending  their 
orders  to  Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey-st. 

Our  friends  are  getting  np  Clubs  in  most  towns  tliroughoht 
,  tlie  country,  and  for  wliicli  we  feel  very  grateful.  Some  of 
our  Clubs  send  orders  weekly,  some  not  so  often,  while 
others  keep  a  standing  order  to  be  supplied  -vvitli  a  given 
quantity  eacli  week,  or  at  stated  periods.  .  And  in  all  oases 
(where  a  sufficient  time  lias  elapsed)  Clubs  liavc  repeated 
their  orders. 

Parties  sending  Clnlj  or  otlier  orders  for  less  than  thirty 
dollars,  had  better  send  Post-Office  drafts,  or  money  witli 
tlieir  orders,  to  save  tlie  expense  of  collections  by  e.xpress  ; 
but  larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  to  collect  on 
delivery. 

We  return  tlianks  to  parties  -wliohave  taken  an  inter¬ 
est  in  getting  up  Clubs.  And  when  any  of  them  come  to 
New  York,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  them  call  upon  ns 
nnd  make  themselves  known. 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  CLUB,  of  $30  and  over.  Our  profits 
are  small,  but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford. 
BvifJciice  after  Eiglit  Momllis  Trial. 

TnisASUKy  Depautmext,  Fourth  Auditor’s  Office,  ) 
July  31ft,  1808.  f 

Great  Amemcax  Tea  Co.,  31  and  33  A'esey-st.,  New-York  ; 

Gentlemen,— Accompanying  this,  I  send  you  our  regular 
monthly  Club  list,  which  yon  will  perceive  is  still  increasing 
In  proportions.  We  have  now  tried  your  Teas  and  Coffees 
for  upwards  of  eiglit  months,  and  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  we  get  as  good  an  article  from  your  lionse,  and  at 
aliout  lialf  tlie  price  that  we  would  be  forced  to  pay  our 
merchants  here. 

I  congratulate  your  Company  at  the  great  success  that  has 
crowned  its  efforts  in  its  endeavors  to  ligliten  tlie  burden  of 
liigli  prices  borne  by  our  laboring  people;  and  also  congrat¬ 
ulate  our  Club  upon  Us  good  fortune  in  procuring  these 
luxurijs  of  life  at  prices  so  fair  and  reasonable.  Hoping 
you  will  continue  to  receive  a  liberal  sliare  of  public  pat¬ 
ronage.  I  am,  sir.s,  very  respectfully  yours, 

L.  CASS  CARPENTER. 

2  lbs.  .lapan . H.  H.  Knight.. at  $1.25....  $2.50 

1  Ib.  Green  Coffee .  do.  ..at  35 _  35 

1  do.  Japan . Miss  Duffy,  .at  1.23 _  1.25 

Ido.  do . Miss  Allen. .at  1.25 _  1.'25 

Ido.  do . M.  Atl'ee..at  1.25 _  1.25 

1  do.  Oolong . W.  S.  Waller.. at  1.00 _  1.00 

2  tbs.  Imperial . L.  D.  Roberts,  .at  1.23 _  2.50 

1  Ib.  Japan .  . C.  Becker.. at  1.2.1....  1.23 

1  do.  Green  Coffee .  do.  ..at  31 33 

5  as.  Rio  Coffee . W.  Mirty..at  28....  1.40 


S3.. 


.at  1.00.. 
.at  1.10.. 


4  do.  Green  Coffee. . W.  Sticliam..at 

2  do.  Oolong . S.  R.  Brown. 

2  do.  Young  Hyson .  do. 

1  lb.  Gunpowder . D.  S.  Holland,  .at  1.2.5. 

5  Bis.  Green  Coffee . . .  do.  ..at 

2  do.  Oolong . Mrs.  Dooley 

1  Ib.  Imperial . . .  do. 

1  do.  Japan . . . . Trewult, 

1  do.  do . . Smead, 

1  do.  Imperial.. . . .  do. 

1  do.  Mixed . . . J.  A.  Domal. 


3  Bs.  Green  Coffee. 


do 


3  do.  Roast  Cofl'ee . R.  .T.  M.  Gill. 


83.. 
.at  1.00.. 
.at  1.23.. 
.at  1.23.. 
.at  1.25.. 
.at  1.21.. 
.at  1.00.. 
.at  35.. 
.at  40.. 
.at  40.. 
.at  1.25.. 
.at  1.23.. 
.at  1.25.. 
.at  1.25.. 
.at  1.25.. 
.at  28.. 
.at  1.00.. 
.at  1.00.. 


2  do.  do.  . . ..S.  J.  Gass, 

1  Ib.  Japan..... . . .  do.  . 

2  Bs.  do . . . R.  Goodhurst. 

1  Ib.  Imperial. . . .  do. 

2  Bs.  Young  Hyson .  do. 

1  B.  do.  do .  do. 

10  Bs.  Rio  Coffee.... . ■ — -  De  Mowbray. 

5  do.  Oolong........ _  do. 

IB.  do . . H.  Pitts. 

1  do.  Souchong .  do.'  . 

1  do.  Japan . . . . .  .B.  Messer. 

1  do.  do. . ...J.  G.  Suchden. 

2  lbs.  Roast  Coffee. . . C.  B.  Parkman. 

10  do.  Green  Coffee . D.  M.  Lawrence,  at 

1  B.  Gunpo-wder . ...A.  Watts. 

1  do.  Ground  Coffee.... . .  do.'  . 

2  Bs.  Green  Coft'ee. . .  J.  Cox.. at 

5  do.  Japan . . . Mrs.  Ramsay. 

4  do.  Imperial....  .  . Putney. 

2  do.  Oolong,. .  do. 

2  do.  do.  . . A.  Thomas. 

IB.  do . T.  H.  Brooks. 

1^  Bs.  Young  Hyson . .  do. 

1  B.  Ground  Cofl'ee. . .  do. 

1  do.  do . .F.  Dutton. 

1  do.  Oolong. .  do.  . 

Ido.  do.  . . A.  S.  Stirtevant. 

2  Bs.  Souchong . F.  Burr. 

1  B.  Japan . . . J.M.  Adams. 

B.  Gunpowder. . .  do 

5  Bs.  Roast  Coffee . . . C.  Colne3..at 

1  B.  Japan . . . .E.  Kenny. 

1  do.  Oolong... . . . J.  Cook. 

1  do.  Gunpowder .  do.  . 

2  Bs.  Japan _ _ _ S.  A.  Thomason. 

8  do.  Roast  Coffee .  do.  ..at 

5  do.  do.  . F.  H.  Campbell,  .at 

1  Ib.  Gunpowder. . . .  do. 

1  do.  Oolong . C.  S.  Tinsett. 

1  do.  Ground  Coffee..... .  do...  . 

2  Bs.  ■  do.  . . M,  Cross. 

1  B.  Souchong.... .  do.  . 

1  do.  Oolong . .S.  M.  Wooley.  .at  1.00 

1  do.  Ground  Coffee . .  do.  ..at  40 _ 

2  lbs.  do.  . .W.  H.  BartelL.at  -  40.-... 

2  do.  do.  . M.  Burnett.. at  40.... 

1  B.  Oolong . J.  E.  Brady. .at  1.00.... 


.at  1.20.... 

.at  l.‘>5.... 
.at  1.23.... 
.at  40 _ 

85.. . 
.at  1.25,... 
.at  40.... 

33.. .. 
.at  1.00.... 
.at  1.25.... 
.at  1.00.... 
•  at  1.00.... 
.at  1.00.... 
.at  1.23.... 
.at  40.... 
.at  40.... 
.at  1.00.... 
■at  1.00.... 
.at  1.20.... 
■  at  1.23.... 
.at  1.25.... 

40.. .. 
.at  1.25.... 
.at  1.00.... 
.at  1.23.... 
■at  1.23.... 

40. . . . 
40.... 
at  1.25.-... 
.at  1.00.... 

.at  40 _ 

.at..  40 _ 

at  .1.20.... 


1  B.  Oolong . J.  E.  Brady. 

1  do.  Young  Hyson . ..E.  Goodrich. 

1  do.  Japan . . . . .  do. 

2  Bs.  Green  Coffee. .' .  do. 

5  Bs.- Ground  Coffee..... _ .1.  Carpenter. 

1  B.  Imperial..................  do . 

1  do.  Oolong . .  . .  do . 

1  do.  do.  . M.  St.  Chair. 


1  do.  Imperial. 


do. 


1.25. 

1.23.. 

..85.. 

-40. 

.1,25. 

1.00. 

1.00. 


.at  -1.25.. 


2  Bs.  Gunpowder . F.  Armstrong,  .at  1.25 


1  B.  Oolong. 

5  Bs.  Roast  Coft'ee. 

2  do.  .  do. 

6  do.  do. 

1  B.  Imperial. _ _ 

1  do.  Oolong _ ... 

1  do.  Souchong . 


do. 


■  at  -1.00. 


1.40 
2.00 
2.20 
1.25 
2.80 
2.00 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.00 
1.05 
1.20 

80 
1.23 
2.50 
1.25 
2.50 
1.25 
2,80 
5.00 
1.00 
1.20 
1.23 
1.21 
80 
S.30 
1.25 
40 
70 
5  00 
5.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.88 
40 
40 
1.00 
1  00 

2.40 
1.23 

63 

2.00 

1.25 

1.00 

1.25 

2.50 

1.20 

2.00 

1.23 

1.00 

40 

80 

1.20 

1.00 

40 

80 

80 

1.00 

1.23 

1.25 

70 

2.00 

1.-25 

1.00 

1.00 

1.23 

2.50 

1.00 


do. 

.at 

40... 

.  2.00 

.at 

40... 

.  SO 

.at 

40... 

.  2.40 

.at 

1.25... 

.  1.25 

.at 

1.00... 

.  '1.00 

.at 

1.20... 

.  1.20 

. -.R.  Calf. 

.at 

1.00... 

.  2.00 

. D.  Green. 

.at 

40... 

.  80 

H.  Robinson. 

.at 

1.20... 

.  ■  1.20 

$131.36. 

N.B.— All  towns,  villages,  or  manufactories,  -wliere  a  large 
number  of  men  are  engaged,  by  cl-obbing  together,  can  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third  by 
sending  directly  to  the  Great  Amseican  .  Tea  Company. 

*  x  «  If  -we  needed  any  endorsement  of  our ,  reliability,  the 
complimentary  notice  we  recei-V-ed  in  the  editorial  columns 
of  the  July  number  of  this  paper,  would  be  sufficient,  as  all 
its' readers  arc  fully  aware  of  the  entire  reliabiUty  of  the 
American  AgricxiUur'iet.  Address 

GItE.VT  AMEIKICAN  TEA  COBJIFANY, 
31  and  33  Veset-stbeet,  corner  of  Church. 
Post-Offfoe  Box,  5,643  New-York  City. 

Herald  Mealtli  fibr  18©7. 

Those  who  Subscribe  now  shall  have  the  Numbers  from 
July,  1866,  free.  An  article  from  Beecher  in  every  number. 
Greeley,  Tilton,  Bungay,  etc.,  frequent  contributor.^,  Hor¬ 
ace  Greeley’s  Essay  on  Tobacco,  In  the  August  number,  is 
inyaluable.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  ,  $2.00  a ,  year.  20 
cents  a  number.  Address  MILLER,  WOOD  &  CO., 

IS  Laight  Street,  New  'York. 

*  COMCORD  and  DELAW AEE  VINES 

AT 

*  10  CEMTS  EACM. 
lOMA  at  *  40  CEMT§, 

Refer  to  the  Advertisement  of  PARSONS  &  CO.,  page  370. 

$S5.  AYcrage  per  Bay  $25^ 

Is  made  by  selling  and  putting  up  Taylor’s  Patent 

DOOM  BElLIiS. 

One  Agent  in  every  County  wanted. 

A.  E.  TAYLOR,  New  Britain,  Conn, 


Stammering 


Cured  by  Bates’  Patent  Appliances.  For  descriptive  ps 
phlet,  etc.,  Address  SIMPSON  &  CO.,  277  West  2Sd-st.,  N. 


lam- 


TLe  Yankee  Blade  aclvcrtfseti  on  page  STT, 
Is  a  capital  thing  to  wsc,  and  to  make  money 
with  In  every  part  ®f  the  Cowitry. 


A  €AK» 

TO  YOUIG  mi  MEN. 

There  never  was  such  an  opportunity  for  our  young  men 
to  make  their  mark  in  the  world  as  at  present.  The  great 
rebellion  Is  over ;  every  stnmbllng-block  to  a  glorious  future 
is  removed;  and  our  country  stands  forth  to-day  the  rich¬ 
est,  proudest,  most  prosperous  and  inviting  of  any  In  the 
ivorU.  The  North,  South,  East  and  West,  are  already  gath¬ 
ering  for  the  onward  march  of  improvement  and  prosperity, 
and  the  avenues  of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  Trade,  and  Fi¬ 


nance  are  opening  wider  than  ever  before,  and  a  hundred 
times  more  invitingly. 


The  vast  South,  abounding  with  a  tropical  wealtli  of  elimo 
and  vegetation  unknown  to  otlier  countries,  and  possessing 
all  the  elements,  in  its  geographical  position  and  the  re- 
Bonrocs  of  its  mines  and  soil,  to  make  a  people  great  and 
wealthy,  is  thrown  open  to  the  industry  and  enterprise  of 
the  young  men  of  the  nation ;  while  the  West,  with  its  broad 
beautiful  lands— the  richest  under  the  snu— and  with  silver 
and  gold  for  the  millions,  is  beckoning  them  to  come. 

I  offer’  at  my  Institution  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Hudson',  and  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  the  best  system  of  Practical 
training  ever  devised  to  qualify  Young  and  Middle-Aged 
Men  for  active,  successfnl  business,  and  guarantee  situations 
to  all  graduates  who  desire  and  merit  the  assistance  of  the- 
College  Agencies. 

Let  our  Young  and  Middle-Aged  men,  our  artisans  and 
clerks,  men  of  business,  and  the  graduates  of  our  colleges. 
North  and  South,  avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  which 
is  seldom  offered  in  the  history  of  a  nation  to  acquire  a  com¬ 
petence,  and  hew  out  for  themselves  an  honorable  career. 

Oiir  Graduates  as  Bankers.  Bocs  this 
■  Course  of  Stady  Pay  1 

More  than  sixty  of  my  graduates  fill  positions  in  the  Banks 
and  Banking-houses  of  Sew-Tork  cltj’,  and  within  the  past 
six  months  I  have. been  applied  to  directly  for  a  number  of 
our  best  Bankers, .to  fill  responsible,  positions  in  Banks  in 
different  sections  of  the  country.  The  Institution  is  largely 
represented- In  Wall-street,  by  some  of  our  ablest  men: 
Bowen  in  Fisk  &  Hatch,  and  his  brother  in  Ogden  &  Co.’s : 
P.almer  in  Brown  &  Co.’s,  and  Jlerritt  in  Co.  -;vith  Morgan 
Bros.’,  are  worthy  representatives.  The  Broadway  Bank, 
Metropolitan,  Park,  Central  National,  Fourth  National,  and 
Bank  of  Commerce,  have  among  their  best  men  and  officers 
those  who  owe  their  positions  to  tlie  practical  training  they 
received  here. 

The  Bank  of  Commonwealth  has  just  added  another  to 
their  lisl’in  the  person  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Smith,  who  has  so  accept¬ 
ably  filled  the  position  as  Teller  in'  the  Merchants’  Bank  of 
Poughkeepsie,  and  the  estimate  that  Bank -puts  upon  his 
ability,  is  sh’own  by  the  responsible  position  they  have  given 
him,  and  the  salary  (;twenty-two  hundred  dollars  for  the  first 
year)  paid  him. .  'So  we  might  go  on  with  an  almost  endless 
list.  -Of  the  sis  Banks  in  Poughkeepsie, .they  have  all  tested 
the  ability  of  our  young  men.  Mr.  Curtis,  of  the'  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  Bank;  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Powell,  of  the  City  National ; 
Mr.  Deyo,  of  the  First  National;  and  Mr;  Smith,  of- the 
Merchants’  National,  are  examples  of  what  may  be  found 
elsewherei  •  ,  -  ' 

-More  than  twenty  of  the  graduates  of  the  Western  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  past  year  hold  first-class  positions  in.the  Banks 
and  .Banking  Offices  of  Chicago.  While ,  more  than  fifty  of 
the  best  business  houses  in  the  city  have  from  one  to  five  in 
their  employ.  Twenty-two  late  graduates  are  now  employed 
in  A.  T.  gte-ivart's  wholesale  and  retail  stores  in  New-York, 
and  nearly  the  same  number  are  engaged  in  the’  extensive 
mercantile  cstablisliments  of  Lord  &  Taylor.  Does  it  paj 
for  yonng  men  to  spend  One  Hundred- Dollars  and  tluee 
months’  time,  to  fit  themselves  for  such-  positions  ? 

Jly  Course  for  those  who  intend  to  be.F.arraers,  is  the  be.st 
in  the  world,  it  being  tlie  most  practical.  The  shortest  and 
most  comprehensive. 

The  Illustrated -Paper  of  sixteen  pages  Harper’s  Wecklj' 
size,  gi-ving-fnll-  information  of  the  Course  of  Study,  and  the 
Eastman  System  of  Practical  Training,  with  much  valuable 
reading! matter, 'is'  sent  free' of  charge  tfi  "'ho  desire  it. 

5®”  Applicants  will  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to 

H.  C.  EASTWAW,  LL. 

Pres’t  Eastman  National  Business  College, 
Fouglilceepsie,  N.  Y. 
Or,  for  Western  Institution,  to 

D.  K.  ALLEN,  S®c’y, 

Eastman  College,  Cliteago,  Ill. 


NOTE. 

We  solicit  the  names  and  Post-Office  address  of  young  aiid 

iddle-aged.men,  teachers,  and  others,  in  different  parts  of 
e  country,  -ivlio  will  probably  be  interested  in  this  great 
stem  of  practical,  useful  education,  or  who  may  desiie  the 
ustrated  College  Paper,  or  our  published  Works ;  and  as 
remuneration  to  those  who  will  favor  ns  with  a  list  ot 
eir' acquaintances,  we  ofl'er  to  mail  them,  Iree  of  cnnrge, 

1  receipt  of  such  list,  our  Perpetual  Almanac, 

rtv  years  arranged  in  an  entirely  new  and  novel  mannei, 

itab^rfor  fi'aming.  for  libraries,  private  rooms,  or  hanging 

nljinoa  nf  hnslilftfiS. 
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ORAJfGE  Jui>D  &  CO.,)  ESTABLISHED  IN  1842  (  «i.so per  annum,  in  advance. 
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We  selectea  this  ram  as  best  representing  his 
breed  of  any  at  tiie  New  Engiand  and  Vermont 
Fair  at  Brattleboro,  and  our  artist  produced,  in 
our  view,  an  admirable  portrait.  Golden  Fleece 
is  4  years  old,  and  was  this  year  winner  of  the 
sweepstakes  prize  as  the  best  merino  ram  of  any 
age  on  the  ground,  and  of  the  1st  prize  in  his 
own  class,  (Rams  3  years  old  and  over.)  His 
fleece,  this  year,  (unwashed  of  course)  weighed 
26‘la  lbs.  j  that  of  1865  weighed  26*14  lbs.;  it 


would  he  Interesting  to  give  the  weiglit  of 
cleansed  wool,  hut  we  cannot.  The  excellence 
of  the  animal  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that 
the  flock  of  which  he  is  the  leader,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  sire,  bore  off  6  first  and 
3  second  prizes,  besides  the  2  sweepstakes  prizes 
at  the  above  named  fair.  He  exhibits  remark¬ 
ably  the  compactness,  solidity  and  depth  of  car¬ 
cass,  with  the  desirable  shortness  of  legs,  which 
are  well  wooled  down,  the  full  dewlap  with  the 


abundant  wrinkles  and  folds  of  the  Vermonters, 
together  with  the  astonishing  oilyncss  of  fleece. 
Such  animals  are  held  at  wonderfully  Iiigh 
prices, — $5,000  to  $15,000.  The  latter  price 
has,  we  learn,  been  refused  for  Golden  Fleece. 
This  breed,  the  American  Merino,  originated 
from  the  careful  breeding,  for  many  years,  of 
Spanish  Merino  sheep  by  Stephen  Atwood,  of 
Conn.,  and  subsequently  by  Edwin  Hammond, 
of  Vermont,  and  is  now  widely  disseminated* 
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There  is  a  northern  army  marching  southward 
with  power.  The  winds  are  its  scouts,  and  Jack 
Frost  is  on  the  picket  line.  Its  skirmishers  are  in 
the  forests  of  Maine  ;  they  fill  the  Adirondacs,  and 
skirt  the  chain  of  great  lakes.  Some  daring  com¬ 
panies  have  pushed  far  in  advtmce  of  their  reserves 
into  the  prairies  .and  the  valleys  of  the  West.  Be- 
hiud  them  comes  the  gr.and  army  in  its  march  to 
the  sea^eaving  no  green  thing  behind  it,  save  the 
cedars  and  pines  with  which  it  seems  to  fraternize. 
But  wc  have  weapons  and  resources,  which  will 
enable  ns  to  sustain  the  siege.  Then,  too,  we  have 
one  great  ally,  hut  for  whose  p.artial  withdrawal,  to 
attend  to  business  farther  South,  ivc  should  not  ex¬ 
perience  the  present  attack.  This  ally  is  the  Sun, 
■who  figlits  for  us  by  day,  but  leaves  us  to  take  care 
of  ourselves  by  night.  Our  resources  are  wood 
and  coal,  and  peat,  good  shelter  and  the  abiind.ant 
corn.  The  first  nippings  of  the  frost  should  have 
set  us  to  finishing  up  farm  work,  and  making  ready 
for  winter.  When  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  hints 
for  November  given  in  previous  years,  we  feel  the 
need  of  ten  times  the  space  we  have  to  m,ake  sug¬ 
gestions  upon  every  important  subject,  hut  with  so 
little  space  as  we  have  tve  must  be  somewhat  gen¬ 
eral  in  our  hints.  First,  however,  a  word  about 

Permanent  Improvements. — Multitudes  of  farmers 
and  their  families  are  satisfied  with  their  present 
homes,  but  many  others  want  to  move.  They  are 
looking  West  or  South,  and  are  re.ady  to  take  a 
good  offer  and  clear  out.  The  result  of  this  is,  that 
they  do  not  half  take  care  of  the  farms  they  are  on, 
and  if  they  sell  at  all,  tliey  will  not  get  half  the 
price  they  might.  We  say  then,  wherever  you  are, 
make  the  surroundings  as  attractive  as  possible. 
Make  permanent  improvements,  good  buildings, 
good  fences,  walls,  etc.,  lay  underdrains,  reclaim 
swamps,  aud  in  short,  ■worlc  as  if  you  were  going 
to  live  in  one  iilaee  .all  your  life,  and  j’our  children 
after  you.  So  you  tvill  have  the  comfort,  as  you  go 
along,  of  seeing  every  thing  improving,  and  such 
investments  are  safe  and  usually  pa}’  a  good  interest, 
if  not  annually,  they  certainly  increase  the  value  of 
the  farm.  But  do  not  let  any  work  upon  the  farm 
uor  the  material  welfare  of  yourself  and  family 
lead  to  the  neglect  of  the  moral  and  intellectual. 

The  Common  School  should  h.ave  the  solicitous 
care  and  atteutiou  of  every  citizen,  no  matter  what 
his  profession,  or  how  light  his  family  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Statistics  bear  us  out  in  sayiug  that  the 
poorest  schools  aud  the  least  attention  to  education 
exist  among  the  most  purely  agricultural  districts; 
and  it  is  also  true  that  in  more  populous  sections 
fiirniers,  as  a  class,  are  not  the  ones  to  forward 
efforts  for  better  .and  more  thorough  schools.  The 
great  safe-guard  of  our  liberties  is  universal  intel¬ 
ligence.  A  good  public  sehool  is  a  security  to  any 
community  ag.ainst  petty  thieving,  stack  burning, 
orchard  robbing,  and  a  thousand  other  aun03’ances 
from  bad  boys  and  b.ad  men,  which  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
estimated.  The  contamination  of  one’s  children  b}’ 
ignorance,  which  is  almost  always  vicious  and  the 
cause  of  poverty,  should  he  provided  against  by 
securing  the  very  best  school  houses  and  the  best 
teacdiers  for  all  the  children  of  the  communit}’. 
Tills  is  evciy  man’s  and  every  ■woman’s  business, 
and  a  duty  for  which  an  account  must  be  rendered 
as  mucli  as  for  the  lieartlcss  neglect  of  the  Imngry 
and  naked.  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  season  to 
direct  attention  to 

The  Poor,  for  wc  li.ave  tlicm  .always  tvitli  us.  It 
is  much  pleasanter  of  a  winter  night  to  think  of 
those  ■who  have  been  and  are  ■warmed  and  fed  by 
our  unostentatious  charities,  tlian  of  those  to  ivhom 
it  may  have  been  said,  “depart  in  peace,  bo  ye 
wanned  and  filled  (by  somebody  else).”  This  month 
occurs  the  usual  season  of  Thanksgiving,  which, 
formerly  observed  by  only  a  few  of  the  older  States, 
has  now  become  a  National  festival. — May  this 
be  among  the  many  causes  for  tliankfuluess  of  our 
readers  and  of  ourselves,  that  as  God  has  prospered 
ns,  God’.s  poor  liavc  shared  his  bounty  by  our  hands. 


Mints  atooiat  Work. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  read  the  October 
Hints  we  liave  little  to  say  under  the  heads  of 
Buildings,  Cellars  and  Ice  Houses,  that  will  not  seem 
repetitious.  In  short,  put  all  in  perfect  order  for 
cold  weatlier,  so  far  as  repairing,  cleaning,  white¬ 
washing  and  painting  go.  There  is  one  important 
suiiject  which  might  well  have  been  dwelt  upon 
last  month,  namely 

Cisterns. — Old  ones  should  be  cleaned  out  if  they 
get  low  during  Indian  Summer  weather,  when  we 
often  h.ave  little  rain  for  some  weeks,  aud  they 
should  be  protected  from  the  action  of  frost. 
Clean  eaves  troughs,  pipes  and  conductors  of 
leaves  and  rubbish,  aud  make  every  thing  ready  for 
winter.  New  cisterns  m.ay  be  set  at  this  time,  and 
where  running  xvater  c.annot  be  secured  either  at 
the  house  or  stock-yard,  capacious  cisterns  certain¬ 
ly  should  be.  It  is  very  easy  to  make  a  cistern  in 
any  soil  in  which  a  pit  may  be  cut  down  with  per¬ 
pendicular  sides.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  lay 
on  a  good  even  coating  of  cement  directly  upon  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  pit,  which  may  be  about  8 
or  10  feet  in  diameter.  Lay  a  flatish  boulder  on  the 
bottom  in  the  middle  to  st.aud  upon,  aud  ne.ar  it 
make  a  depression  into  which  all  sediment  may  be 
made  to  flow,  to  be  pumped  or  dipped  out.  Such  a 
cistern  maybe  covered  with  plank  and  2  feetof  soil, 
or  by  a  dome  or  jug-shaped  top,  all  below  the  sur¬ 
face  and  below  frost.  To  construct  this, m.ake  a  frame 
of  boards  going  from  a  center-post  to  the  sides,  aud 
form  the  top  with  a  smooth  surface  of  hemispherical 
form  by  filling  in  ■\vith  pieces  of  wood,  and  finish¬ 
ing  off  with  clay  or  soil  sprinkled  and  smoothed  off. 
On  this  lay  a  coat  of  cement  mortar,  and  a  grouting 
of  stones  6  inches  thick.  A  h'-Vlf-barrel  tub  should 
be  set  in  the  dome  in  the  middle,  or  a  little  to  one 
side,  fora  “man-liole.”  AVater  enough  falls  upon 
ordinary  farm  buildings  for  all  the  stock  that  they 
can  cover.  After  all,  cisterns  are  a  iioor  substitute 
for  running  water  brought  to  the  barn  in  pipes. 

Horses. — In  November  we  expect  to  get  all  our 
stock  into  the  barns,  and  should  take  good  care  of 
them.  There  are  no  animals,  however, that  witli  plen¬ 
ty  to  eat  will  bear  the  cold  so  well  as  horses — full- 
grown  horses.  “  AVeathering”  stunts  colts  shock¬ 
ingly.  AA'e  have  no  doubt  of  tlie  truth  of  the  state¬ 
ment,  that  farmers  in  Vermont  frequently  tvinter 
their  horses  in  the  open  meadows  with  barely  a 
shed  to  run  under,  giving  them  a  little  hay  or  str.aw 
only  during  ice  storms,  M'heu  they  c.annot  paw 
down  through  a  foot  or  two  of  snow  and  get  at  the 
grass  and  clover  aftermath,  which  ivas  left  for 
them.  They  are  said  to  grow  fat  upon  such  treat¬ 
ment.  Nothing  is  worse  for  horses  than  too  much 
blanketing  aud  tender  care.  Keep  them  clean — 
they  can’t  be  too  well  groomed — but  let  them  have 
fresh  air  and  cold  air,  plenty  of  it,  but  not  in  draughts 
through  windows,  floor  cracks,  etc.  AA’hen  they  are 
sweaty^uh  them  and  blanket  them  until  dry,  aud  for 
an  hour  or  two  after  they  are  cool.  After  grooming, 
a  linen  cover  may  be  put  on  to  keep  the  coat  down. 

Colts  ought  to  he  accustomed  to  being  handled 
very  young,  and  may  be  kept  in  stalls  or  loose 
boxes.  Never  use  the  whip,  but  try  the  eflic.acy  of  a 
little  sugar  instead.  (It  will  pay  even  at  10c.  per 
pound.)  Any  young  horse  is  much  e.asicr  coaxed 
than  whipped,  aud  punishment  is  rarely  necessary. 

Beeves  should  he  pushed  forward  in  fattening  as 
fast  as  possible.  Be  careful  not  to  over-feed,  but 
judiciously  increase  and  vary  the  feed  so  as  to 
secure  always  good  appetite  .and  digestion.  AVatcr 
regularly ;  keep  salt  always  hel'ore  them ;  feed 
ground  or  cooked  grain  ;  never  let  tliem  won-y  for 
a  meal,  but  be  ready  as  soon  .as  the  time  comes ; 
also  never  prepare  their  food  before  them,  making 
them  wait  half  an  hour,  i-ostless  and  thrashing 
about,  but  prepare  for  the  next  me.al  wliilc  they  are 
eating.  See  that  cattle  are  fed  uniformly  the  same 
amount  of  grain,  roots,  oil  cake,  etc.,  daily,  or  in¬ 
crease  M'ith  regularity.  Variety  and  occasional 
changes  of  feed  ai’c  well,  and  most  economical. 

Cows. — As  the  quantity  of  milk  decreases,  its  rich¬ 
ness  in  butter  may  be  made  to  increase  liy  proper 
feeding,  aud  it  is  worth  while  to  take  advantage  of 
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the  very  high  price  which  butter  brings.  Wc 
heartily  wish  farmers  could  realize  the  retail  prices 
asked  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  for  their  pro¬ 
ducts — butter  65  cents  per  pound — think  of  it ;  get 
it  if  you  cau — though  35  cents  will  pay.  Examine 
hay  for  evidence  of  ergotized  seed  (grown  three  or 
four  times  its  natural  size — the  effect  of  a  disease). 
This  probably  is  the  cause  of  abortion  in  cows, 
which  has  been  so  disastrous  in  many  sections  of 
late  years.  Any  cow  that  is  ailing  in  the  least, 
should  be  removed  from  others.  If  one  of  a  herd 
slinks  her  calf,  three  or  four  may  follow  suit,  and 
probably  will.  Filthy  stables  provoke  abortion. 

Young  Sioclc  of  all  kinds  should  be  kept  vigor¬ 
ous!}'  growing  all  winter.  Warm  dry  yards,  sheds 
or  stables,  some  grain  or  roots,  and  plenty  of  fresh 
w'ater  and  salt,  with  regular  care,  will  ensure  thrift 
and  much  better  sized  animals  than  if  the  winter 
treatment  checks  their  growth,  as  is  usually  the 
case.  Their  manure  will  be  worth  something,  too. 

S7ieep. — If  sheep  are  in  poor  condition  now,  they 
must  be  gradually  brought  up ;  feed  oats  in  the 
sheaf,  a  few  daily,  and  some  roots  and  good  hay. 
When  grass  fails,  hemlock  boughs  once  or  twice  a 
week  are  good.  Let  all  have  the  range  of  dry  yards 
or  fields,  and  warm  sheds  well  ventilated.  The 
l^eriod  of  gestation  in  ewes  is  about  5  mouths,  (152 
days,)  and  a  flock  in  good  order  is  rarely  served  in 
less  than  3  to  5  weeks.  If  sheep  put  up  to  fat  at 
this  season,  sell  in  February,  March,  or  April  for 
enough  to  pay  their  present  value,  and  for  all  the 
grain  fed  to  them,  there  is  a  profit.  Their  manure 
will  be  full  pay  in  many  places. 

Hogs. — Watch  the  pork  market,  and  if  there  is  a 
certainty  of  taking  advantage  of  high  prices  before 
the  general  killing  takes  place,  do  so,  otherwise 
compiete  the  fattening.  If  nowhere  else,  there 
is  at  least  a  large  gain  in  the  manure  heap. 
Refer  to  articles  on  hog  killing  in  the  January 
number  (p.  12).  In  killing  ail  squealing  and  fighting 
is  stopped  by  shooting  a  wooden  plug  into  the 
head  between  the  eyes,  easily  done,  and  a  most 
humane  practice;  use  very  little  powder.  Feed  on¬ 
ly  cooked  or  soaked  food;  ground  if  possible. 

Poultry. — See  article  on  fattening  fowls.  It  is 
cqtiaily  applicabie  to  other  poultry.  For  ducks  for 
your  own  table,  feed  meal  scalded  and  mixed  with 
celery  leaves  chopped  fine,  for  2  or  3  weeks  before 
killing.  It  gives  them  the  flavor  of  canvas-backs. 
In  warm,  light  houses,  spring  pullets  lay  all  winter 

Manure. — The  value  of  the  manure  of  animals 
stands  in  direct  relationship  to  the  value  of  the 
food  they  eat.  Poultry  have  the  richest  food  ;  men 
next,  hogs  next,  fattening  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
cows  and  growing  stock  follow  in  about  this  order. 
The  feed  of  well  fed  beeves  is  usualiy  richer  than 
that  of  horses,  and  so  is  that  of  fattening  sheep 
sometimes,  but  this  varies.  Here,  however,  is  a 
true  measure  of  the  value  of  the  droppings,  and  of 
the  care  that  should  be  taken  of  each  kind.  The 
farmer’s  business  is  to  make  manure  just  as  much 
as  it  is  to  make  money,  and  he  should  do  it  first  by 
saving.  Hen-dung  is  easily  saved  by  making  the 
birds  roost  over  a  floor  sprinkled  with  earth, 
which  is  swept  up  and  freshly  earthed  every  week. 
Calculate  to  have  X  manure  and  %  earth.  Save 
the  next  on  the  list  on  precisely  the  same  princiijle 
— that  is,  mingling  it  with  %  its  bulk  of  dry  fine 
soil,  but  do  it  every  day  or  two. — See  the  box,  etc., 
figured  on  page  319. — Hog  manure  is  saved  and  pre¬ 
served  by  mixing  it  with  earthy  or  vegetabie  mat¬ 
ters,  anything  that  wili  decay,  but  especially  articles 
soft,  iiorous  and  bulky,  as  weeds,  sods,  bogs,  peat, 
etc.  The  droppings  of  horses  arc  very  profitably 
added  cither  to  the  manure  of  the  sty,  or  mixed 
■with  that  of  neat  stock,  especially  to  that  of  young 
cattle  and  cows,  which  is  thus  brought  up  to  a 
higher  standard.  Manure  of  all  other  kinds  is 
kept  and  improved  by  admixture  of  straw,  leaves, 
etc.,  and  especially  by  being  laid  up  in  heaps  over 
beds  of  r.ails,  so  that  the  liquor  which  leaches  from 
it  naturally,  or  after  being  pumped  on,  may  be  re¬ 
turned  and  pumped  over  it  again.  Where  this  can 
not  be  done,  it  should  be  mixed  with  sods,  dry 
peat,  or  mude,  or  even  simple  soil,  and  laid  in  a 


compost  heap  as  fast  as  it  accumulates.  The  ma¬ 
nure  harvest  is  from  November  to  May. 

Plowing. — By  all  means  do  as  much  plowing  this 
fall  as  possible.  Use  a  plow  that  will  lay  a  furrow 
as  flat  as  a  floor.  Plow  in  manure  deep  for  corn, 
potatoes  and  root  crops,  but  not  for  small  grains. 
Leave  no  manure  on  the  surfiice,  except  fine  com¬ 
posts  that  may  be  harrowed  in.  Land  is  well  pre¬ 
pared  in  this  way  for  seeding  in  spring  to  clover 
or  grass  without  an  accompanying  grain  crop. 

Grain  Fields. — Prevent  -svater  standing  anywhere 
on  winter  grain  or  young  grass,  by 
Surface  Brains. — Make  surface  water  courses  to 
conduct  off  W'ater  from  spots  where  it  may  wash 
.and  do  damage,  by  cutting  channels  or  by  bringing 
on  dirt  or  gi'avel.  Continue 

Under-draining  also,  as  long  as  the  gi'ound  is  not 
frozen  hard.  Laborers  are  easier  got  in  November 
than  at  most  other  times.  The  ditches  must  be 
well  filled,  and  the  earth  pounded  down,  or  the 
water  will  wash  them  out  in  the  spring. 

Wood. — See  article  on  splitting.  It  is  a  good 
time  now  to  gather  the  “  down  stuff”  in  the  wood 
lot,  which  is  useful  for  light  quick  fires. 


Oi’cliard  a.iad  IViii'scry. 

When  we  advocate  autumn  ifianting,  wc  do  not 
mean  to  advise  planting  in  winter.  In  general,  the 
present  month  is  too  late  to  plant,  and  it  is  much 
better  to  hcel-in  the  trees,  received  thus  late,  than 
to  set  them.  Trees  properly  planted  will  not  need 
stakes,  but  if  it  must  be  done  to  save  a  weak  or  in¬ 
jured  one,  a  single  stake  with  a  twisted  straw  rope, 
as  described  in  April,  1863,  will  be  best.  See  page 
399  for  protecting  young  trees  during  winter. 

Cider  Slaking  still  continues.  Good,  sound,  and 
clean  apples,  absolute  cleanliness  of  the  casks  and 
every  thing  used  in  the  process,  are  essential  to  the 
production  of  the  best  article.  If  wliat  the  Ger¬ 
mans  call  apple  wine  (Apfel-Wcln)  be  desired,  foi- 
low  directions  for  grape  juice  in  Sept,  page  325. 

Cellars. — Close  up  only  when  there  is  danger  of 
freezing.  Fruit  should  be  kept  at  a  uniform  low 
temperature — as  low  as  it  can  be  without  injury. 
The  changes  that  go  on  in  ripening  fruit,  generate 
heat,  and  this  shouid  be  borne  in  mind.  They  also 
cause  the  liberation  of  injurious  gases,  and  when 
fruit  is  stored  in  celiars  under  dwellings,  ventila¬ 
tion  should  be  provided.  An  opening  into  the  flue 
of  a  chimney  is  as  good  .as  any  other 

Cions  may  be  cut  at  any  time  after  vegetation  has 
ceased.  Seicct  this  year’s  shoots  w'ith  short  joints, 
tie  in  bundles,  label  carefully,  and  keep  cool  and 
from  drying.  Damp  sand  or  e.arth  will  do,  but  saw¬ 
dust  is  better,  as  it  will  not  inj  urc  the  grafter’s  knife. 

Labels. — Trees  from  the  nursery  often  h.ave  the 
labels  closely  wired  to  a  limb ;  these  should  be 
loosened,  or  what  is  better,  taken  off  altogether, 
and  have  the  small  copper  wire  replaced  by  one  of 
lead  or  by  a  leather  strap.  Have  every  tree  la¬ 
belled  for  convenient  reference,  and  so  recorded 
as  to  le.ave  no  possibility  of  losing  the  name. 

Manure  can  be  put  upon  the  orchard  at  any  time 
after  the  ground  is  frozen.  Manure  the  whole  sur¬ 
face,  and  do  not  make  a  mound  around  the  trunk. 

Slocks  must  be  taken  up  before  the  ground  freezes. 
Those  intended  for  root-grafting  are  to  be  assorted, 
tied  in  bundles  and  packed  in  the  cellar  in  sawdust. 
Take  up  all  apple  and  pear  stocks,  and  preserve 
those  too  small  to  graft,  to  set  again  next  year. 

Seedlings  generally  have  a  hard  time  of  it  the  first 
winter.  Leaves  and  the  boughs  of  cedar  and 
other  evergreens  make  a  good  protection. 

Cuttings.,  if  the  ground  is  open,  may  be  set.  See 
article  on  cuttings  in  October,  page  364. 


Kitclicn  Garden. 

Whenever  the  ground  is  open,  something  maybe 
done  to  help  along  next  spring’s  w'ork.  See  last 
mouth  for  suggestions  about  manures.  Clear  up 
all  rubbish,  lay  drains,  and  do  all  preparatory  work 
whenever  the  weather  will  allow. 

Pits  for  Vegetables,  made  as  directed  in  October, 


page  362,  will  need  a  gradual  covering ;  or,  if  the 
roots  have  been  put  in  heaps,  pits  may  yet  be  made. 

Cabbages. — Plants  in  cold  frames  arc  to  be  fully 
exposed  every  mild  day.  Take  in  tlie  late  crop,  as 
directed  last  month.  Cattle  relish  the  loose  leaves. 

Celery  should  never  be  put  in  too  soon,  it  will 
stand  light  frosts,  but  should  not  be  thoroughly 
frozen.  Sec  last  month’s  directions  for  wintering. 

lIorse-radish.—T>\g  and  cover  in  pits,  as  directed 
for  other  roots.  Save  small  roots  to  set  next  year. 

Hot-beds. — If  not  alread}'  done,  procure  a  lot  of 
good  soil  and  put  under  cover,  or  cover  with  boards. 

Parsnips  and  Salsify  may  be  dug  whenever  the 
ground  is  open,  but  it  is  best  to  have  a  supply  for 
use  in  cold  weather  preserved  in  sand  in  the  cellar. 

Rhubarb. — Whenever  the  ground  is  open,  new 
beds  may  be  made,  by  dividing  the  old  roots,  tak¬ 
ing  care  to  keep  an  eye  or  bud  with  each,  and  set¬ 
ting  deeply  in  richly  manured  soil. 

Spinach. — Cover  with  straw  or  leaves. 


Fraait  Garden. 

The  general  directions  of  last  month  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  wherever  they  will  apply.  In  locations 
where  the  climate  will  admit  of  it,  planting  of 
dw.arf  trees,  blackberries,  currants,  etc.,  may  con¬ 
tinue.  Manure  as  directed  under  orchard. 

Figs  Trees  are  to  be  laid  down  and  covered  with 
earth,  or  if  there  is  danger  from  much  water,  take 
up  with  a  large  b.all  of  earth  and  put  in  the  cellar. 

Grape  Vmes. — Prune  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  off 
— this  is  when  to  prune.  IIow  to  prune  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  vine  and  the  person’s  knowledge  of 
its  manner  of  growth.  We  can  only  give  general 
directions.  Look  at  your  vine  now  that  it  is  di¬ 
vested  of  leaves.  All  that  is  seen  of  the  wood  of 
the  present  year’s  growth,  has  borne  and  done  its 
duty.  The  buds  upon  the  canes,  that  now  look  so 
insignificant,  are  next  spring  to  throw  out  vigorous 
shoots  and  bear  fruit.  If  all  the  buds  ar  left,  there 
will  be  many  weak  shoots  and  little  fruit.  II  this 
year’s  shoots  are  cut  back  to  two  or  three  buds, 
these  remaining  buds  will  push  out  vigorous  shoots 
and  produce  much  better  fruit  than  if  the  vine  had 
been  allowed  to  run  wild.  Have  this  in  mind 
whenever  the  vine  is  pruned — the  buds,  and  not  the 
wood  now  on  the  vine,  are  to  produce  the  fruit. 
Prune  understanding!}'.  We  h.ave  given  full  direc¬ 
tions  with  engravings  in  previous  numbers. 

Grapes  may  be  preserved  a  long  time,  if  put  in 
boxes  and  kept  at  an  even  low  temperature.  The 
Catawba  and  Diana  are  the  best  keepers.  Grapes 
with  a  tender  skin,  th.at  breaks  at  the  least  pres¬ 
sure,  are  not  good  for  keeping. 

Pears. — The  winter  sorts  are  to  be  kept  as  here¬ 
tofore  recommended  for  winter  apples.  Keep  them 
cool  until  the  time  of  their  ripening,  and  then 
bring  them  into  a  warm  room. 

Raspberries. — Tender  kinds  are  to  be  bent  down 
and  covered  with  earth.  If  the  old  canes  have 
not  been  cut  out,  do  it  at  the  time  of  laying  down. 

Strawberries.— There  is  no  need  of  covering  until 
the  ground  is  crusted.  The  object  of  covering  is, 
to  avoid  alternate  freezing  and  thawing.  Too  much 
covering,  provided  it  smothers  the  plants,  is  worse 
than  none  at  all. 


Flower  Garden  and  Fawiii. 

All  work  here  will  be  governed  by  the  character 
of  the  season.  In  flue  weather,  grading,  making  new 
w'alks,  new  borders,  etc.,  may  be  carried  on.  It  is 
weli  to  compare  the  views,  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen,  with  those  of  midsummer,  and  observe  where 
pleasing  views  may  be  opened  by  removing  the 
trees,  and  note  the  unplcas.ant  objects  that  may  be 
shut  out  by  judicious  planting.  Clean  up  all  rub¬ 
bish.  Cover  tender  plants  and  put  everything  need¬ 
ing  it  into  winter  quarters  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

Bulbs. — Take  up  Gladioius,  Tuberoses,  Tiger- 
flowers,  etc.,  before  hard  frosts.  Dry  them  off  and 
then  put  in  paper  in  a  dry  place,  where  mice 
will  not  reach  them.  If  the  ground  isopen,  put 
out  spring  flowering  bulbs.  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  etc^ 
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Chrysanthemums  reinaiu  as  the  last  oniaments  o 
the  garden.  Mark  flue  ones  for  propagating  next 
year.  Cut  away  the  stems  when  done  flowering. 

Da?dias.~lf  the  roots  have  not  already  been 
lifted,  take  them  up  on  a  fine  warm  day,  putting 
the  label  with  each — or  note  the  color,  if  the  name 
be  not  known — dry  during  the  day  in  the  sun,  and 
set  them  in  any  cellar  that  will  keep  potatoes. 

Frames  and  Pits. — Give  the  plants  full  air  on  mild 
days.  Those  set  on  the  bottoms  of  the  p)its  should 
have  a  layer  of  coal  ashes  under  them.  See  that 
pits  are  mice  proof— and  poison  any  that  intrude. 

Lawns  may  have  a  dressing  of  good  compost, 
which  can  be  put  on  any  time  during  the  winter. 

Leaves. — Collect  all  possible.  We  have  mentioned 
on  page  403  several  uses  for  them.  Another  is, 
that  they  make  exeellent  bedding  for  eows  and 
other  eattle,  and  by  spring  are  rich  manure. 

Poses  are  to  be  protected  as  directed  in  September. 
If  climbers  can  be  taken  down  and  covered  with 
earth,  they  will  flower  all  the  finer. 

Wistarias  north  of  New  York  are  not  safe  unless 
laid  down  and  eovered  with  earth. 

Protect  all  herbaceous  perennials,  hardy  or  other¬ 
wise,  with  coarse  manure,  or  a  covering  of  leaves. 

^wi’ceia  aasd  IIot-Moiises, 

The  i^lauts  being  all  in  the  house,  the  principal 
thing  to  look  after  is  the  temperature.  In  warm  days, 
no  fire  will  be  needed,  and  again  a  sudden  change 
will  require  care  to  keep  the  temperature  from  get¬ 
ting  too  low.  In  greenhouses  the  mercury  may 
i'.ange  from  35°  to  45°,  while  in  hot-houses  60°  and 
'i5°  should  be  the  minimum  and  maximum.  Ven¬ 
tilate  whenever  external  temperature  allows,  and 
water  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  plants. 

Pidbs,  if  not  alread}'  potted,  are  to  be  put  in  for 
winter  blooming.  Keep  in  a  dark  and  rather  cool 
place  until  they  have  formed  abundant  roots. 

Camellias  should  be  kept  cool,  unless  early  flow¬ 
ers  are  wanted.  Syringe  freely ;  look  out  for  insects. 

Propagation  of  quick  growing  things  may  con¬ 
tinue.  Salvias,  Cupheds,  etc.,  will  soon  make 
strong  flowering  plants. 

Oreens. — Where  bouquets  are  in  demand,  lay  in  a 
stock  of  Lycopodiums,  Ink-berry  and  other  greens. 

Annuals. — Where  there  are  not  many  flowering 
plants,  a  good  show  may  be  made  with  annuals. 
They  may  be  sown  now.  Mignonette  is  always 
Avanted  for  its  perfume.  Khodanthes,  Nenophilas, 
and  Lobelias  make  fine  house  plants.  Sweet  Alys- 
sum  and  Candy-tufts  may  be  rrsed  if  there  is  room. 

C®1«1  ®a”ipery. — Remove  the  decaying 
berries  from  any  clusters  that  may  remain  upon 
any  vines  in  the  house.  In  damp  weather,  close 
the  house  and  keep  it  as  dry  inside  as  possible. 

Apkiii’y  ill  N®veml»ei% — When  a  proper 
Selection  of  stocks  for  keeping  over  has  been  made, 
there  will  be  no  tendency  to  rob.  There  is  little 
to  be  done,  unless  important  things  have  been 
neglected.  The  first  cold  weather  makes  bees  very 
stupid — more  so  than  that  which  follows,  and  if 
stocks  have  not  been  thoroughly  examined,  take 
advantage  of  the  first  freezing  rveather  to  do  so. 
It  is  the  part  of  humanity  to  take  up  small  weak 
stocks  now,  ratlier  than  leave  them  to  starve  and 
freeze  to  death.  Uulllled  boxes  may  be  stored  for 
next  season’s  use,  and  any  dry  combs  should  be 
saved  for  another  year.  Protect  the  hives  from 
mice,  by  contracting  the  entrances.  Hives  con¬ 
taining  stocks  may  be  painted  at  this  season  Avith- 
out  serious  injury  to  the  bees,  and  new  hives  or 
empty  ones  ouglit  to  be  painted  now,  to  get  thor¬ 
oughly  dry  before  next  season.  Honey  taken  up 
this  month  Avill  probably  be  veiy  thick,  and  require 
gentle  Avarming  in  order  to  strain  it  nicely. 


R^revioHs  A‘siB»al>ci’s  to  A’ew  Sm1»- 
scribers. — We  have  on  hand  all  the  previous  numbers 
of  tliis  journal  back  to  January,  1SD6,  and  print  more  as 
needed,  from  our  electrotype  and  stereotype  plates. 
Price  of  single  numbers,  15  cents  ;  of  annual  volumes, 
$1.75  per  year,  postage  included,  or  $2.50  if  sent  bound. 
But  any  new  subscriber  received  tiiis  autumn,  who  gets 
free  the  two  or  tliree  numbers,  can  have  the  back  num¬ 
bers  of  lliis  year  to  complete  his  volume,  at  the  rate  of 
10  cents  each. 
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each :  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each :  Twenty  copies 
and  upAvards,  $1  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 


To 


Prelimiiiary  Statemeiit.s,— What  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  is,  and  lias  been  so  far  this  year,  iis  readers  know 
— how  many  beautiful  and  instructive  large  and  small 
engravings  (which  alone  cost  about  $8,000  !),  how  many 
articles  on  various  topics,  how  many  hints  and  sugges¬ 
tions,  etc.  Many  Avould  have  tlie  paper  different— 
would  omit  this  and  insert  that ;  but  we  have  con¬ 
stantly  acted  up  to  our  best  judgment,  taking  into  account 
the  general  interests  of  all  concerned,  and  we  think 
no  one  Avould  willingly  part  with  all  he  has  read 
and  be  without  the  thoughts  that  have  been  suggested  by 
wliat  has  been  read.— Now,  with  constantly  Increasing 
experience,  and  facilities,  we  are  able  to  promise  even  a 
far  superior  paper  for  next  year.  We  expect  to  expend 
about  0,000  in  getting  engravings  that  will  be 
beautiful  to  look  upon,  that  will  cultivate  taste,  and  be 
an  ornament  In  the  homes  of  our  readers,  and  that  will 
also  furnish  many  practical  hints  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  Rural  Industry.  We  expect  to  expend 
$12,000  to  $0  5,000  more,  in  procuring  and  prepar¬ 
ing  a  great  amount  and  variety  of  useful  and  reliable  in¬ 
formation  for  the  Farm,  the  Orcliard,  the  Domestic  Ani¬ 
mals,  tlie  Garden,  and  the  Household,  including  the 
Young  People,  and  the  Little  Ones.  We  mean  to  have 
the  l'2st  that  unceasing  industry,  and  any  amount  of 
money,  can  possibly  secure.  The  result  of  tliis  expense 
and  effort — including  the  ten  thousand  dollars’  worth  of 
engravings,  and  the  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
paid  out  for  information,  etc.,  including  much  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  by  the  $1,350  offered  for  Prize  articles  on 
Prairie  and  Western  Farming,  on  Cotton  Culture,  on 
Timber  and  Fencing  for  Prairies,  and  for  Housekeeping 
Essays — can  all  be  enjoyed  by  any  person  for  the  small 
amount  of  $1.50  for  the  whole  year,  and  less  to  clubs. 
The  immense  circulation  divides  all  the  expense  among 
so  many  that  we  have  to  charge  only  a  few  cents  to  each 
subscriber  above  the  cost  of  printing  paper..  Now  then  for 

THE  QUESTIONS. 

QUlESTflOlV  fii'ijiss'ff'.— Is  there  one  Post  Ofiice  in 
all  the  United  States  or  British  America,  w’here  there  are 
not  13  families  or  single  persons,  who  would  each  find  it 
a  paying  investment  to  expend  $1.50  for  the  Agriculturist 
for  1SG7,  with  all  the  advantages  above  set  forth  ?  (Any 
one  subscribing  this  month  gets  the  December  paper  also, 
without  extra  charge.) — -Well,  any  persoBi  who  will 
call  on  these  13  families,  and  talk  about  the  paper  and  get 
their  subscriptions  and  forward  them,  may  call  upon  us 
for  Five  Dollars'  worth  of  Garden  or  Flower  Seeds,  or 
any  (Arec  back  volumes  of  the  Agriculturist  in  numbers, 
and  the  articles  will  be  sent  post  paid.  Two  subscribers 
less  will  secure  Morion’s  best  No.  5  Gold  Pen,  a  capital 
article,  with  pencil  in  Coin  silver  extension  case.  One 
subscriber  more  (14)  will  bring  the  No.  G,  or  large  pen. 
We  have  written  thousands  of  pages  of  letters  and  man¬ 
uscripts  Avith  one  of  these  pens  and  it  is  still  in  first-rate 
order.  (See  Premium  list  in  another  column,  and  full 
description  given  on  pages  349  to  352,  In  October  paper.) 

N.  B. — There  are  very  few  places  where  more  than 
the  cost  of  13  subscriptions  has  not  been  lost  by  Hum¬ 


bugs,  which  would  have  been  saved  had  the  Agricultur¬ 
ist's  exposures  been  read  there  in  season. 

QUESTION  SECOND.  — Is  there  one  Post-Office 
in  the  United  States  or  British  America,  where  there  are 
not  15, 16, 17, 18  or  19  families,  or  persons,  who  would  not 
be  Avell  repaid  in  the  above  advantages,  for  $1.50  in¬ 
vested  in  the  Agriculturist  for  a  whole  year  (or  13  months 
now)  ?  (It  is  less  than  3  cents  a  week,  or  half  a  cent  a 

day.) - Well,  to  any  person  who  will  simply  talk 

this  matter  over  and  collect  15  such  subscribers,  we  will 
present  Six  Dollars’  worth  of  beautiful  Japan  Lily  Bulbs, 
or  four  back  Volumes,  or  a  splendid  Book  (Downing’s). 
For  16  names  three  bound  Volumes.  For  17  names,  one 
dozen  beautiful  best  Silver-plated  Teaspoons.  For  IS 
names,  the  best  Clothes-Wringer  made ;  or  a  beautiful 
case  of  Mathematical  Instruments ;  or  four  bound  Vol¬ 
umes  ;  or  a  large  $10  Architect  Book  ;  or  a  $10  Library. 
One  name  more  (only  19  in  all)  will  bring  100  best  Con¬ 
cord  Grape  Vines  ;  or  a  $12  Barometer ;  or  Worcester’s 
Great  Dictionary  ;  or  6  back  Volumes  unbound  ;  or  the 
Aquarius,  Tiie  last  column  in  the  Table  tells  how 

many  names  at  the  lowest  club  price  ($1  a  year.)  will  get 
any  of  the  articles  referred  to. 

QUESTION  THIItD.— With  the  exception  of  a 
very  few  of  the  nevvest  settlements,  is  there  a  Post-Office 
In  the  United  States  or  British  America,  within  the  bounds 
of  which  there  are  not  20  to  30  families  or  single  persons, 
who  would  not  be  well  repaid,  in  the  above  advantages,  for 
$1.50  used  in  securing  the  Agriculturist  for  a  year  (or  13 
months  now)? - Well,  just  run  the  eye  down  the  Pre¬ 

mium  Table,  and  examine  the  seventeeyi  (1)  different  good 
articles  that  are  offered  free  to  anybody  who  will  sim¬ 
ply  lake  the  matter  in  hand,  and  collect  and  forward  the 
subscriptions  of  these  20  to  30  persons  Avho  ought  to  have 
the  paper,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  it,  if  some  one  would 
tell  them  all  about  it.— Try  it,  and  receive  a  present  of 
Iona  Grape  Vines,  or  the  best  Washing  Machine,  or  a 
splendid  Pitcher,  or  the  very  best  Table  Spoons  or 
Forks,  or  7  to  10  back  Volumes,  or  5  to  8  bound  Volumes, 
or  a  $15  Library,  etc.,  etc.  Remember  th.at  every  thing 
offered  is  the  very  best  of  its  kind— nothing  second¬ 
hand,  but  every  thing  is  new  and  warranted  first-rate, 

QUESTION  FOUKTM.— Are  there  not  at  your 
Post-Office,  or  in  your  Town,  or  within  your  reach  at 
different  Post-Offices,  at  least  30  to  60  families  or  single 
persons  who  wouldbe  well  repaid  for$1.50 invested  in  the 
Agriculturist  for  1867  (and  an  extra  number  to  those  sub¬ 
scribing  this  month)  ?  Can  you  not,  in  evenings,  on  rainy 
days,  on  election  days,  etc  ,  call  upon  these  persons,  tell 
them  about  the  paper,  and  what  they  will  get,  and  obtain 

from  30  to  GO  names,  with  little  or  no  expense  to  you  ? - 

Well,  look  in  the  Table  of  Premiums,  and  see  the  fifteen 
valuable  artiples  offered,  for  31  to  60  subscribers — the 
Sewing  Machines,  the  Silver  Ware,  the  Watch,  GUn, 
Plow,  Chest  of  Tools,  Libraries,  etc.  Why  !  these  pre¬ 
miums  will  pay  somebody  for  getting  up  such  clubs  of 
subscribers  in  every  settled  town  on  the  Continent.  Read 
the  Description  of  the  articles  given  last  month. 

QUESTION  FIFTH. — If  in  every  settled  town 
in  the  country,  some  enterprising  person  would  hunt  up 
half  of  the  people  who  would  be  pleased  and  benefited 
by  receiving  the  Agriculturist  for  a  year,  and  who  would 
take  it.  If  it  were  properly  and  earnestly  brought  to  their 
attention,  would  not  there  be  found  from  69  to  500  siich 

people  ? - Well,  please  look  at  the  table,  and  see  the 

great  number  of  good  things  offered  for  the  larger  clubs  i 
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QUESTION  SIXTH.— The  paper  is  good  ;  the 
people  are  to  be  found  who  want  it ;  somebody  can  get 
the  splendid  premiums  for  finding  them.  May  it  not  as 
welt  be  you,  as  any  one  else  ? 


MORE  THAN  8000  Persons  have  obtained  good 
premiums,  in  past  years,  and  hundreds  have  already  se¬ 
cured  them  this  year.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for 
others  to  do  the  same  thing.  We  are  ready  to  send  one 
or  more  premiums  to  each  of  the  25,000  Post-Offices  In 
tlie  United  States  and  British  America,  if  called  for. 
Will  you  get  one  of  theml  It  is  easy  to  do  so.  Try  it. 

Table  of  Fremiums  and  Terms, 

For  Volume  26. 


•Ifi 

^1 


Open  to  all— No  Competition. 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

1—  Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (AO  kinds) .  $5  00 
a— Flower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (100  00 

a— Nursery  Stock  {Any  kinds  desired) . $20  00 

i—Iona  Grape  Vines  (12  01  No.  1) . $18  00 

5— Concord  Grape  Vines  (100 o/ No.  1)... $12  00 

a— Japan  Lilies  (13  Stilbs) . .$G  00 

7—Seioing  Machine  ( Wheeler  &  1Fe7.soa) . . .  $55  00 

S— Sewing  Machine  (.Grover  c6  Baker) . $55  00 

9—Seioing  Machine  (Singer's  Tailoring)  ..$80  00 

X9— Sewing  Machine  (Florence) . $C3  00 

XX— Sewing  Machine  (Willcoxdc  Gibbs) . $55  00 

12— Sewing  Machine  (Howe's) . ..$60  00 

x:i— Washing  Machine  (Doty's) . $14  00 

IX— Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal) . $10  00 

XU— Tea  Set  (Hart's  best  Silver  Plated) . $50  00 

ICi— Castors  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.) _ $30  00 

XT —Ice  or  Water  Pilcher  (do.  do.) _ $18  00 

XH— One  Dozen  Tea  Spoons  (do.  do.) _  $7  50 

X9— One  Dozen  Table  Spoons  (do.  do.) _ $15  00 

20— One  Dozen  Dining  Forks  (do.  do.) _ $15  00 

2X— Piano  (Best  Steinway  db Son's  I-octavel^S'ii  00 

22— Melodeon  (Bestb-octave) . $112  00 

23— Melodeon  (Best  i-octave) . $67  00 

34 — Ladies'  Gold  Watch  (Beautiful) . $100  00 

2ii— Silver  Watch  (Valuable  Time  Keeper) .  .%9l  50 

20— DoxCble  Barrel  Gun  (Verygood) . $30  00 

27— fencer' sBreach-loadlngBifle(Hunting)%v,b  00 

38—  Tool  (Chest  (First  Quality  of  Tools) _ $44  SO 

39—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $0  00 

30— Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $15  00 

SX— Morton's  Best  No.  6  Gold  Pen  (Silver  Case)$5  75 
'J2— Morton's  Best  No.  5  Gold  PenlSilver  Case)$i  50 

'S3— Barometer  (Woodru/f  '’  Mercurial) . $18  00 

ZX— Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) $12  00 

30— Buckeye  Mowing  Machine,  No.  2 . $125  00 

30— Allen's  Patent  Cylinder  Plow,  etc . $20  50 

37— The  Aquarius  or  Water  Thrower . $11  00 

3^— American  Cyclopedia  (Appleton's) . $80  00 

39—  Worce.sler's  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary%\2  00 

40—  Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist) 

XX— Any  Two  Back  Volirmes  do 


43— Any  Three  do. 

43—  Any  Four  do. 

44 —  Any  Five  do. 
XO—Any  Six  do. 

46—  Any  Seven  do. 

47—  Any  Fight  do. 
XS—Any  Nine  do. 


49-  Vols.  XVI  to  XXV 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


50 —  Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist' 

51—  Any  Two  Back  Volumes 


52— Any  Three  do. 


53— Any  Foxir 
5X—Any  Five 
55— Any  Six 
55— Any  Seven 

57—  Any  Eight 

58—  Any  Nine 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


59- Vols.  XVI  to  XXV 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do¬ 

do. 


Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at  at 
$1.50  $1. 


37 

37 

97 

90 

05 

45 

210 

240 

320 

270 

240 

270 

70 

58 

225 

140 

90 

50 


60— ffene-see  Farmer,  1853-1805,8  Vols.,Bound$I4  00, 
GX— Downing' sLandscapeGardeni'g^  ^ 

63 — Cummings  <k  Miller's  Architect. 

63— A  $10  Library  ( Your  Choice) . . 


1550 

400 

295 

400 

158 

150 

275 

190 


42 

35 
90 
65 

450 

100 

65 

325 

65 

20 

29 

88 

47 
54 
61 
68 
74 
80 
86 
24 

36 

48 
60 
71 
82 
92 

102 

no 

116 

70 

46 

60 

58 

85 

106 

125 

144 

162 

177 

192 

207 

237 

282 

360 


75— A  Choice  of  Good  Books  (See  Terms  below.) 


17^  Every  article  offered  is  new  and  of  the  very  best 
manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  for, packing  or  boxing 
any  of  the  articles  in  this  Premium  List.  The  forty- 
three  Premiums, 'Nos.  1,  2,  6,  and  from  29  to  3^9 
and  from  40  to  '7  o  inclusive^  will  each  he  delivered 
TREE  of  all  charges^  by  mail  or  express^  to  the  Post- 
Office  or  express  office  nearest  recipient,  to  any  place  in 
the  United  States  or  Territories,  excepting  those  reached 
only  by  the  Overland  Mail, — The  other  articles  cost  the 
recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the  manufactory 
of  each,  by  any  conveyance  that  may  be  specified, 

SI^By  Wholesale  purchases,  by  advertising  arrange¬ 
ments,  etc.,  we  can  pay  njucA  more  in  premiums  than  in 
cash.  Every  article  is  given  at  the  regular  price  which 
it  would  cost  any  purchaser. 

Eacli  article  offered  is  for  a  definite  number  of 
subscribers ;  every  one  thus  knows  just  what  is  re¬ 
quired.  A  premium  is  not  dependent  upon  favoritism, 
or  upon  what  some  unknown  person  elsewhere  is  doing. 

Over  Eiglit  Tliousand  Fersons  liave  hith¬ 
erto  received  our  premiums  with  great  satisfaction  ;  we 
have  not  heard  of  one  in  a  thousand  who  has  not  been 
highly  pleased. - It  is  a  good  work.  The  tens  of  thou¬ 

sands  of  persons  persuaded  by  our  canvassers  to  take 
and  read  the  paper,  have  been  benefited  by  so  doing. 


Many  Clergymen  are  receiving  the  Cyclopedia, 
Sewing  Machines,  Melodeons,  etc.,  as  premiums.  Some 
make  up  the  subscription  lists  themselves,  with  the  freely 
rendered  aid  of  their  congregations.  Others  receive  the 
ariicles  from  their  Parishioners  who  unite  their  efforts 
and  make  up  a  premium  club  for  the  paper. 

|^“We  take  so  much  pains  to  procure  only  good 
articles  in  all  cases,  that  any  one  securing  anything  from 
OUT  premium  list,  saves  the  risk  usually  run  of  getting 
poor  or  indifferent  goods,  when  buying  of  unknown  or 
irresponsible  parties.  Every  thing  we  send  out  as  a 
premium  is  guaranteed  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind  and  price. 

Our  premiums  are  standard  articles,  and  enough 
can  be  obtained  to  supply  all  calls  for  premiums  for  six 
montlis.  Every  canvasser  can  take  abundant  time,  but 

As  fast  as  subscriptions  are  obtained,  send  them 
along,  tliat  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the 
paper ;  and  when  all  the  names  that  can  be  obtained  are 
forwarded,  select  the  premium,  and  it  will  be  promptly 
furnished.  To  save  mistakes  and  keeping  accounts,  send 
with  each  list  of  names,  the  exact  subscription  money 
(in  Post  Office  money  orders,  drafts  or  checks  on  N.  Y. 
City;  or,  if  these  can  not  be  had,  registered  money  letters.) 

Every  name  designed  for  a  premium  list  must 
be  so  marked  when  sent  in, 

NOW  is  the  best  time  to  begin  to  raise  a  club,  as  every 
new  subscriber  for  1867,  received  in  November,  gets  the 
December  number  of  this  year  free,  as  noted  elsewhere. 

Old.  and  new  subscribers  count  in  premium  lists, 
but  a  part  should  be  new  names,  ^or  it  is  to  obtain 
such  that  the  premiums  are  in  part  offered.  Papers  to  Pre¬ 
mium  clubs  need  not  all  go  to  one  Post  Office.  Of  course 


Nos.  63  to  74— ©OOH  MBRAKIES. 

— In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Rooks,  for 
the  Farm,  Oarden,  and  Household.  The  per¬ 
son  entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  63  to  74,  may 
select  any  hooks  desired  from  the  list  below,  to  the 
amount  of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forward¬ 
ed,  paid  through  to  the  nearest  Post  Office,  or  Express 
office,  as  we  may  find  it  most  convenient  to  send  them. 
We  need  not  enlarge  upon  these  premiums:  everyone 
knows  the  value  of  good  books.  Twenty-five  or  Fifty 
dollars’  worth  of  books  on  subjects  pertaining  to  llie  farm 
will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  thinking  and 
observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  the'r  heads 
help  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the  end,  be  of 
far  more  value  to  a  youtli,  than  to  liave  an  extra  acre  of 
land,  on  coming  to  maturity.  Tlie  tliinking,  reasoning, 
observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  off  from  49 
acres,  than  he  would  off  from  50  acres  without  the  men¬ 
tal  ability  which  reading  will  give  him. - Onr  premiums 

will  enable  many  a  family  to  secure  a  larger  or  smaller  Li¬ 
brary.  This  is  a  good  opportunity  for  the  farmers 

of  a  neighborhood  to  unite  their  efforts  and  get  up  an 
Agricultural  Library  for  general  use. 

No.  ys— CJeiaeral  Hook 

Any  one  not  desiring  the  specific.  Book  premiums,  63  to  74, 
on  sending  any  number  of  names  above  25,  may  select 
Books  from  tlie  list  below,  to  the  amount  of  10  cents 
for  each  subscriber  sent  at  $1 :  or  to  tlie  amount  of  30 
cents  for  each  name  sent  at  the  (ten)  club  price  of  $1.20 
each :  or  to  the  amount  of  60  cents  for  eacli  name  at 
$1.50.  This  offer  is  only  for  clubs  of  25  or  more.  The 
books  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid  by  «s. 

- eg  I  -gaw.-  I - - 


the  extra  copy,  usually  offered  to  clubs  of  ten  or  twen¬ 
ty.  will  not  be  furnished  when  a  premium  is  called  for. 

Specimen  Numbers  of  the  Agriculturist,  Cards, 
and  Showbills,  as  maybe  needed,  will  be  supplied  lo  Can¬ 
vassers.  These  should  be  used  carefully  and  economi¬ 
cally,  as  each  extra  copy  of  the  paper  with  postage  (2c.), 
which  must  be  pre-paid,  costs  about  12  cents. 

For  Full  Beseription  of  the  several  premiums 
see  October  Agriculturist,  pages  349  to  352,  or  apply  for 
a  Descriptive  List,  which  will  be  furnislied  free.  We 
have  room  here  for  only  the  following : 

No.  14 — ClotSaes-'^VrisiS'img’  Ma-claine. 

— A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clothes- 
saving  implement,  that  should  be  in  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand,  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibres  witli  lever  power.  Wiih  the  Wringing  Ma¬ 
chine,  tiie  garments  are  passed  between  two  elastic  roll¬ 
ers  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  wringing, 
and  witli  no  wrenching  of  the  fibres.  It  is  done  as  fast  as 
the  left  hand  can  pickup  the  garments,  while  the  riglit 
hand  turns  the  crank.  It  is  so  easily  done  that  a  child  of  10 
or  12  years  can  quickly  wring  out  a  tub- full  of  clothes, 
dropping  them  from  the  macliine  set  upon  the  side  of 
the  wash-tub  directly  into  a  clothes  basket,  ready  to  liang 
out.  We  offer  the  family  size,  “Universal  Wringer,” 
provided  witli  Cogs  which  make  the  rollers  turn  together, 
and  •wliich  we  consider  essential  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
fabrics,  loosening  of  the  rubber,  etc.  We  used  a  single 
one  of  these  Wringers,  one  of  the  first  make,  several 
years  witliout  any  repairs,  and  with  tlie  greatest  satisfac¬ 
tion.— It  weighs  only  15  lbs.,  and  can  be  readily  carried 
by  hand,  or  sent  by  express,  or  freight,  to  any  part  of 
the  country,  ready  to  be  set  upon  any  form  of  tub,  and 
used  at  once.  We  have  given  over  a  thousand  of  these  as 
premiums,  with  almost  universal  satisfaction.  At  least 
a  thousand  families  may  get  one  tliis  year  as  a  premium. 

N«s.  4©  t«  49  —  Aoliinies  of  tlie 

American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  ail  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con¬ 
tain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  the  money.  We 
have  stereotype  plates  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Volume  complete,  and  will  have  Vol.  25,  soon 
after  Dec.  1st.  From  these  plates  we  print  as  needed. 
The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the  office,  or 
$1.75  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid.  They  are 
put  up  in  clean  numbers,  with  the  Index  to  each  volume. 

- They  are  pi'ofusely  Illustrated,  the  Engravings 

used  in  tliem  having  alone  cost  about  Twenty  Thousand 
Dollars  !  Those  obtaining  premiums  for  from  one  to  nine 
volumes,  can  select  any  volumes  desired,  from  XVI  to 
XXV,  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the  sets  of  numbers 
unbound  will  answer  quite  well. — Many  hundreds  of 
these  volumes  are  taken  every  year  as  premiums. 

Nos.  5©  to  59 — Bound  Voliinaes  of 

Agriculturist. — These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  40  to  49 
above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and  cost 
extra  for  binding  and  postage.  All  are  sent  post-paid.  . 


BOOKS  FOK  FABMEBS  and  OTHEBS. 


[For  sale  at  the  Office  of  tlie  Agriculturist,  or  they  will  be 


forwarded  by  mail,  qwst-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  All 


these  are  included  in  Om-  Premiums  63  to  75  above.] 


Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture. 


,$  1  50 


Allen’s  (U.  L.)  American  Farm  Book . 

Allen’s  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals . 

American  Bird  Fancier . 

American  Rose  Culturlst . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . . 

Architecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller . 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden . 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion . . .  . 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier . 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers . 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory . 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America . 

Cliorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide . 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener . 

Cole’s  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book . 

Cole’s  Veterinarian . 

Dadd’s  irodern  Dorse  Doctor . 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  American  Cattle  Doctor . . 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual . 

Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper’s) . paper,  30e.... cloth.. 

Downings’s  Country  Houses  . 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening  (new  Edition) . 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America . 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . 

Eastwood  on  Cranherry . 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide . 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture . 

Flax  Culture . . . 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming . 

French’s  Farm  Drainage  . . . 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist . 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist . 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow . 

Gray’sMannal  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol . 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . 

Harris’  Insects  In.inrious  to  Vegetation,  plain . 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  colored  plates. 

Herhevt's  Hints  to  Horsekeepers . 

Hop  Culture . 

Husmann’s  Grapes  &  Wine . 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

■lohnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Clieniistry . 

.Johnson’s  (Prof.  S.  W.)  Essays  on  Manures . 

Laiigstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee  . 

Leuchar’s  Howto  Build  Hot-houses . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management . 

Mayhew's  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers . 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  . 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  foot . 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood . 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview . 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . 

Onion  Culture  . 

Oiir  Farm  of  Four  Acres  (bound)  60c . (paper) 

Pardee  on  Strawlierry  Culture . 

Peat  and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  .Tohnson . 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  ofBee  keeping _ (new.) . 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Hnshandry . 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden . 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper  30  cents . cloth 

Rural  Annual  (by  Joseph  Harris) . 

Saunder’s  Domestic  Poultry  (new),  .paper,  40  c.. hound 

Sohenck’s  Gardener’s  Text'Book . 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckcher . 

Skillful  Housewife  . 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book . 

Thompson’?.  Food  of  Animals . 

Tobacco  Culture  . 

Todd’s  IS.  E.)  i'oiing  Favniers  Manual . 

Warder's  Hedges  arid  Evergreens . . 

Watson’s  American  Homo  Garden . 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes . 

Vouatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . . . 

Youatt  on  the  Hog . 

Youatt  on  Sheep . 

Youmans’  Household  Science . 
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Containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestio7is  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


IVlarLc  AH  Subscriptions  sent  in,  as  New  or  Old. 

I-’or  Market  Report,  See  Ra^e  415. 

l*lea<!>e  Send,  on  the  Renewals  oi' 
Subscriptions.— It  will  greatly  assist  us  in  tlie  great 
work  of  re-entering  and  arranging  names  on  the  new 
Mail  Books  for  1867,  if  those  wlio  find  it  convenient  will 
begin,  at  an  early  day,  to  send  in  their  renewals  of  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Can  not  every  present  subscriber  get  at  least 
three  otliers  to  join  him,  and  make  up  a  ciub  of  four  at 
$5  ?  Tiie  new  subscribers  have  the  extra-  inducement  of 
tlie  December  number  free,  if  the  names  are  sent  this 
month,  as  noted  elsewhere. 

Rritish  America  Siil»scritoers-5*ost- 

ago.  —  Subscribers  in  the  Canadas,  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  etc.,  will  save  half  the  postage  by  sending 
12  cents  a  year  to  have  it  paid  in  advance  here.  Most  do 
so,  but  some  omit  it. 

Our  Advertisiag’  Colamns  —  To 
Reaciers  and  Advertisers  —  Explanation, 
etc.— As  this  Journal  goes  to  several  tiiousand  new 
readers  each  week,  and  among  these  are  some  who  offer 
advertisements,  we  give  a  few  expianations  :  While  it  is 
impossible  to  guarantee  all  the  advertiseinenis,  we  try  to 
come  as  near  it  as  praclicable.  Our  aim  is  to  .advertise 
nothing  we  would  not  have  read  by  a  brother  or  most 
esteemed  friend.  Patent  medicines  and  all  other  secret 
things  are  rejected.  Also  all  advertisements  deceptive  in 
form  and  substance.  Parties  offering  advertisements, 
who  are  unknown  to  the  editors  personally  or  by  general 
good  repute,  are  expected  to  furnish  evidence  that  they 
have  both  the  intention  and  ability  to  do  what  they 
promise  to  do  in  their  advertisements.  We  want  none 
to  advertise  in  these  columns  to  w'horn  we  would  not 
ourselves  send  orders,  or  casli  in  advance,  if  we  happened 
to  want  what  they  advertise  and  at  the  price  they  ask. — 
By  living  up  to  these  rules,  we  make  the  advertising 
columns  exceedingly  valuable  both  to  our  readers  and  to 
the  advertisers. — Our  readers  will  find  the  advertisements 
wortli  looking  all  through,  to  learn  wliat  is  for  sale,  and 
by  whom. — We  repeat  a  former  request,  that  those  who 
order  from  our  advertisers  or  write  to  them  for  circulars, 
catalogues,  etc.,  will  state  where  they  saw  the  advertise¬ 
ments.  It  is  useful  and  gratifying  to  business  men  to 
know  through  what  cliannel  they  reach  the  largest  class 
of  enterprising  persons. 

C«rrespoiid.eMts  l®lease  Ok.scrve  : — 

Use  any  initials  or  signature  desired,  but  send  your 
full  name  and  address  with  the  article.  We  frequently 
wish  to  communicate  with  a  writer,  and  are  unable  to  do 
so  for  want  of  the  name.  We  never  publish  a  name  when 
some  other  signature  is  chosen. — Always  name  Stale  and 
County.  There  are  several  Washington’s,  Monroe’s,  etc., 
and  an  answer  often  depends  upon  our  knowing  the 
climate,  etc, — Do  not  date  from  “  Spring  Grove  ” — “The 
Dell ’’—or  any  other  name  by  which  your  own  place  is 
known  to  yourself  and  immediate  friends.  AVe  cannot 
be  supposed  to  know  it,  a  thousand  miles  away. — Do  not 
ask  too  many  questions  at  one  time,  especially  on  dif¬ 
ferent  subjects. — Do  not  write  about  farm,  garden  and 
household  matters  all  on  one  sheet.  A  mixed  letter  often 
goes  to  tlie  department  indicated  by  the  first  query,  and 
there  stops. —  We  answer  questions  on  tlieir  merits,  and 
first,  such  as  will  interest  the  greatest  number  of  readers. 

BSigf  — As  usual  at  this  season, 

Mr.  II.  Criswell,  ‘i  the  Long  Island  C.abbage  Farmer,” 
ornaments  our  table  with  some  of  ids  fine,  liard  Flat 
Dutch  cabbages.  They  weigh  2’2  to2'2j^f  pounds  (trim¬ 
med.)  lie  sliipped  over  one  hundred  thousand  last 
season  to  Soutliern  ports. 

To  1“os1«M;b,sS,c«-.s,  :igi(l 

— ITlailiil"  Eapers.— Explanations  why  Papers 
oo  to  Some  before  Others. — ,\s  fast  as  subscriptions 
or  renewals  are  received,  they  are  numbered  and  record¬ 
ed  in  the  Entry  Books  daily.  (In  busy  seasons  when  1,000 
to  5,000  names  come  in  a  day,  an  entry  Book  for  each 
day  in  the  week  is  used.)  The  Posting  Clerks  sort  out  the 
names  from  the  Day  Books  and  arrange  them  in  the  Mail 
Books  for  tlie  different  Stales  and  Territories,  putting  all 


those  at  the  same  Post-Office  together,  and  indexing  the 
Post-Offices  alphabetically.  (To  find  any  person’s  name 
we  must  know  his  State  and  Post-Office.) — Our  mail 
clerks  begin  a  month  in  advance  to  write  wrappers  for 
all  names  then  posted  from  the  Daily  Entry  Books. 
These  are  first  sent  off,  all  those  to  the  same  Post-Office 
in  one  or  more  parcels,  at  the  same  hour.  This  is  called 
the  “  regular  mail.”  Afterwards  all  names  arriving 
witliin  a  montli  are  written  from  the  Entry  Books  and 
mailed  in  the  order  of  reception.  Sometimes  half  a  dozen 
different  parcels  go  to  the  same  P.  O.,  but  a  week  or  more 
after  tlie  regular  mail  is  sent  to  old  subscribers.  These 
new  names  are  then  posted  into  the  Mail  Books,  and  the 
next  month  they  go  in  the  “regular  mail.”  It  will  thus 
be  understood  why  new  names  and  renewals  get  their 
first  copies  later,  and  not  with  the  first  regular  mail. 
This  system  is  necessary  to  ensure  entire  accuracy. 

PliintsiVamed. — F.  Bcrlene.  Some  Begonia, 

probably  8.  fuehsioides,  but  it  lacks  flowers . Samuel 

Johns,  Mo.  Verbena  Aublctia  (early).  Partridge  Pea, 
Cassia  Chamwerista  (yellow),  and  Sabbatia  angnlaris 

(ro.se)  . M.  R.  Allen,  Me.  A  variety  of  the  common 

Evening  Primrose,  (Enothera  biennis,  and  Water  Plan¬ 
tain,  ALisma  Plantago . Mrs.  A.  D.  Gray,  Pa.  Spot¬ 

ted  Dead-nettle,  Lamium  maculatnm,  an  old  garden 

plant . P.  II.  Adams,  Texas.  Erythrcea  Beyrichii, 

one  of  the  Centaiirys...  .  D.  N.  Began,  O.  Euphorbia 

marginata,  often  grown  in  gardens . Mrs.  E.  A. 

Robinson,  R.  I.  A  green-house  species  of  Milk-weed, 
Asclepias  Cnrassavica,  sometimes  grown  as  a  bedding 

plant . P.  F.  :^errls.  No.  1.  Gerardia  quercifolia. 

No.  2.  Great  Purple  Orchis,  Platanthera  peramcena . 

J.  B.  Metz,  Pa.  Tlie  common  Live-for-ever,  Sedum 
Telephium.  It  has  great  tenacity  of  life,  and  must  be 

grubbed  up  completely  . Mrs.  J.  Prescott,  N.  J. 

Joseph’s  Coat,  Amaranthus  tricolor,  a  very  old  “foliage 

plant.”  _ J.  Fitzgerald,  Pa.  Gerardia  pedicularis. - 

A  lot  of  rubbish  and  incomplete  specimens  remain  un¬ 
determined. - In  regard  to  naming  plants,  we  are  very 

glad  to  help  those  who  cannot  get  at  the  name  in  any 
other  way,  and  who  will  send  us  good  specimens— never 
more  than  three  at  a  time,  and  then  properly  marked. — 
We  don’t  propose  to  spend  time  in  guessing  at  single 
leaves  and  ends  of  growing  shoots.  Nor  can  we  fill  our 
space  with  giving  botanical  names  of  garden  plants.  The 
person  who,  without  name  or  date,  enclosed  us  some 
dozen  or  more  garden  and  green-house  things,  with  the 
common  names,  and  asking  for  the  botanical  names, 
should  have  some  good  book  on  tlie  subject. 

“  l>o»ation  I®a,rties  ”  are  much  in 
vogue,  and  often  very  pleasant  affairs.  Our  business  let¬ 
ters  describe  several  sucli  parties  a  little  out  of  the  usu¬ 
al  line.  In  these  cases,  the  members  of  a  congregation, 
headed  by  two  or  three  individuals,  have  quietly  raised  a 
premium  club  of  subscribers,  and  secured  a  set  of  tlie 
Cyclopedia  for  their  Pastor,  or  a  Sewing  Machine  or 
Melodeon  for  his  family.  Premiums  15  to  20,  25,  31,  39, 
etc.,  in  this  year’s  list,  will  afford  pleasant  additions. 
Tlie  matier  is  easily  accomplished,  and  a  double  object 
is  attained  ;  the  paper  is  scattered  and  read  more  widely, 
while  the  useful  premiums  are  secured  without  expenses. 
Where  this  has  not  been  done  or  thought  of  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  pastors  themselves  have  secured  the  much  valued 
Cyclopedia,  etc.,  by  a  little  effort  in  making  up  a  club. 

Alkoggt  Isssects. — They  eat  our  potatoes,  and 
bore  our  trees,  destroy  our  crops,  sting  our  fruit— yea, 
even  sting  us  and  bite  us,  and  suck  our  blood  ;  they 
bless  us  too  in  a  thousand  ways.  The  study  of  insects 
and  their  habits  is  most  useful  and  interesting,  and  every 
body  is  interested  to  read  about  them.  We  can  recom¬ 
mend  without  qualification  the  Practical  Entomologist, 
published  at  Philadelphia,  and  refer  our  readers  to  the 
Publishers’  advertisement.  It  is  practical  and  not  so 
“scientific  ”  as  not  to  be  entirely  “popular,”  and  easily 
understood  by  every  body. 

“  Riiimomil  Cmt  — Some¬ 

time  ago  we  inserted  full  paid  advertisements  of  the 
HeraM  and  World,  for  the  “  reasons”  stated  last  month, 
(page  345.)  and  two  or  three  cried  out  “stop  my  Agri¬ 
culturist.”  For  the  same  “  reasons  ”  we  inserted  a  large 
advertisement  of  the  Tribune  in  September,  and  then 
came  “a  stop  my  paper,”  and  complaints  from  others 
because  we  did  not  have  in  the  same  paper  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  Herald  and  AVorld,  which  chanced  just  then 
to  be  pulling  together  politically.  (We  did  not  have  their 
advertisements,  for  the  very  good  reasons  that  they  did 
not  happen  to  bring  them  in  and  pay  for  them.)  As  the 
friends  of  the  World  complained  of  us  that  time,  we  will 
call  the  World  on  the  stand  as  a  witness  in  our  defense, 
and  quote  from  an  editorial  in  that  paper  (the  World)  of 

Sept.  20:  “ _ Wc  can  do  ihe  piitilic  morals  a  service 

without  being  suspected  of  a  sinister  motive.  That 


service  is  to  enjoin  upon  every  republican  to  buy  the 
Tribune  and  read  that,  and  to  refuse  to  buy  the  Herald 
at  any  price....  The  Tribune  holds  its  principles  in 
sincerity,  and  advocates  them  because  it  really  believes 
the  country  will  be  the  better  for  adopting  them.  The 
Herald  advocates  them  because  it  thinks  their  advocacy 
will  pay;  because  it  thinks  they  are  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed —  ” - N.  B.  :  This  is  not  a  “political  item.” 

We  just  want  to  show  our  protesting  friends  that  we 
have  pretty  high  authority  for  admitting  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  Ihe  Tribune,  as  some  seem  to  think  we  need 
to  ask  permission  for  advertising  anything  of  any  kind. 

Tl»e  Talfe  Shore  ^wrape  and  'Winie- 
Orowers’  Convention  was  held  at  Cleveland,  O., 
on  the  10th,  lltli,  and  12th,  of  last  month.  The  attendance 
was  large,  the  discussions  animated,  and  the  display  of 
fruit  and  wines  very  fine.  The  interest  of  the  meeting 
was  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  veteran  poinologists, 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Prof.  J.  P.  Kirtlaiid,  Dr.  War¬ 
der,  George  Graham,  etc.  We  gathered  many  notes  at 
the  meeting,  and  shall  hereafter  allude  to  some  of  the 
prominent  features. 

©Bir  Yowngf  Folks,  published  by  Messrs. 
Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston,  has,  from  its  commencement 
taken  the  first  rank  as  a  magazine  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
The  instructive  yet  lively  articles  it  contains  monthly,  at¬ 
tract  the  altentionof  many  “  children  of  a  larger  growth,” 
as  well  as  always  delighting  the  juveniles.  The  plans 
for  the  coming  year  promise  increased  excellence,  and 
we  commend  it  to  all  who  would  furnish  their  children 
with  good  matter  which  they  will  read. 

Ilay  and.  Cotton  Presses. — These  have 
been  very  greatly  multiplied  of  late  years,  and  increased 
in  power  so  that  many  of  the  most  bulky  substances  sent 
to  market.  Hay,  Cotton,  Straw,  Rags,  etc.,  are  now 
pressed  into  small  bulk  and  can  be  as  easily  handled,  or 
loaded  on  cars  or  vessels  as  flour  or  similar  merchandise. 
We  saw  recently  a  press  called  the  Champion,  advertis¬ 
ed  elsewhere  in  this  paper,  which  exhibits  an  astonishing 
combination  of  mechanical  powers.  A  screw  operates 
upon  the  periferies  of  two  wheels,  which  move  a  “tog¬ 
gle-joint”  lever,  which  does  the  pressing,  with  great 
power  and  rapidity. 

N.  Y.  Time  Taldes. — Benedict  Brothers, 
171  Broadway,  issue  monthly  a  very  convenient  Guide, 
giving  the  full  time  tables  etc.,  of  all  the  numerous  Rail¬ 
road  Trains,  and  the  Steamboats  centering  in  this  city, 
including  a  conden.sed  map  of  the  city  and  its  streets  up 
to  59th  street,  and  of  parts  of  Brooklyn  and  Williams¬ 
burg.  Price  20  cents. 

“A  Sow  (writes  ‘X.’),  owned  by  John  Ambler, 

of  Cambridge,  O.,  recently  produced  a  litter  of  20  pigs  !” 

ISommer’s  MettUod  for  Maicins?  Ma¬ 
nure.— Some  20  years  ago  letters  patent  were  issued  to 
Geo.  Bommer,  for  a  method  of  making  manure  of  great 
value  out  of  the  common  rubbish  and  litter  of  the  farm, 
at  a  small  expense  for  a  few  articles,  or  their  equivalents, 
which  indeed  are  usually  at  hand.  This  patent,  now  ex¬ 
pired,  was  somewhat  extensively  sold  at  $10,  for  a  farm 
right,  we  believe.  The  account  of  the  process  was  giv¬ 
en  minutely  in  an  8-vo.  pamphlet  of  90  pages.  These 
pamphlets  we  now  offer  on  our  Book— list.  The  infotma- 
tion  is  just  as  valuable  as  if  the  patent  right  were  still  in 
force,  and  the  process  we  know  by  e.xpeiience  and  ob¬ 
servation  is  a  most  excellent  one  to  inciease  both  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  manure. 

^ItcU  Marl  as  a  FcrtiHztcr.— A  Caa- 
tion.— The  investigations  which  the  peat  swamps  have 
undergone  of  late,  have  developed  the  fact  that  many  of 
them  are  underlaid  with  shell  marl.  This  is  chiefly  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime,  and  is  a  valuable  manure  where  it  can 
be  had  in  large  quantities.  The  value  may  be  $l  to  $3 
per  cart  load.  The  quality  of  marls  varies  greatly,  and 
the  quantity  applied,  in  like  manner.  Tims  12  to  20  tons 
of  some  kinds  and  on  some  soils— and  60  to  100  tons  be¬ 
ing  applied  in  other  cases.  The  idea  of  making  shell 
marl  an  article  of  commerce  like  the  phosphatic  guano, 
or  even  the  green-sand  marl,  to  say  nothing  of  more  valu¬ 
able  manures,  is  simply  absurd  I 

Tlie  E’rciiing'  Rost  appears  again  in  a  new 
dress,  new  type,  and  printed  on  better  paper.  Though 
in  its  66th  year,  it  has  all  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  any 
of  its  more  youthful  competitors.  Mr.  Bryant’s  writings 
have  always  been  its  principal  charm,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  tliat  his  pen  is  still  active  as  ever.  See  Adver’nt, 
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Maiffljire  and  Corsa. — We  have  already 
many  interesting  responses  to  our  questions  (page  278,) 
about  the  prices  of  the  two  articles,  but  would  be  glad  of 
more.  As  our  readers  return  their  names  and  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  1867,  will  they  not  put  in  a  slip  for  the  Editors, 
saying  : — “  /  can  buy  common  barnyard  manure  for  $ — 
per  cord,  {or  per  cubic-yard,)  and  corn  is  worth  here  — 
cents  per  bushel.” 

TTall  Com. — Isaac  Beardorf,  of  Jay  Co.,  Ind., 
writes  :  “  I  raised  the  past  season  a  stalk  of  corn  16  feet 
liigh,  with  2  good  ears,  tlie  upper  one  being  11  feet  above 
the  ground.  There  were  plenty  of  stalks  nearly  as 
higli.  Who  can  beat  it  ?  ” 

Aslies. — L.  T.  Fribert,  of  Dodge  Co.,  Wis., 
writes:  “  I  have  a  city  garden,  keep  no  domestic  animals 
from  wliicli  to  get  manure,  burn  a  great  deal  of  wood  in 
my  house,  and  liave  plenty  of  ashes.  I  learn  from  the  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist,  that  ashes  area  valuable  manure,that 
I  may  use  them  on  my  compost  lieap  to  mix  with  muck, 
etc.,  (but  unfortunately  I  have,  like  the  most  of  the  city 
folks,  no  compost  heap  ;)  tliat  I  can  scarcely  give  my  gar¬ 
den  ground  too  much  leached  ashes,  and  that  unleached 
ashes  are  much  more  valuable  as  a  fertilizer  than  leached 
ones.  But  the  question  is — ‘  What  shall  I  do  with  my  un¬ 
leached  ashes — having  no  compost  heapV" - Answer: 

After  spading  or  plowing  the  garden, scatter  them  over  the 
surface  evenly  and  rake  or  liarrow  them  in.  Scatter  them 
around  the  fruit  trees,  grape  vines,  etc.,  on  the  surface  ; 
they  need  not  be  spaded  or  foi'ked  in,  for  they  will  natural¬ 
ly  work  down.  Give  the  grass  a  dressing,  sowing  them  by 
hand,  or  very  evenly  with  a  shovel,  raking  the  grass  over 
to  break  the  lumps  afterwards.  If  you  have  any  left, 
make  a  leach  tub  and  leach  enough  ley  to  make  soft 
soap  for  the  year.  Don’t  mix  ashes  with  animal  manure. 

Coal  Asises. — “D.  St.  G.  F.,”  Bedford  Co., 
Pa.,  asks:  “Will  coal  ashes  be  of  any  benefit  to  clay 
soil  ?  The  soil  here  is  a  very  heavy  clay,  and  we  use  no 
fuel  but  coal.  I  thought  the  ashes  would  have  tire  effect 
of  loosening  the  soil  without  injuring  it.” — This  is  just 
the  effect  they  have,  and  just  such  soils  as  yours  are 
most  benefited.  Tliey  ought  to  be  screened  and  the  clean 
ashes  applied — the  clinkers  and  stones  will  do  no  good. 

Pig’S  Kortii  -wiSli  'ffeetlj. — ^W.  F.  Rodney, 
of  Sussex  Co.,  Del.,  wrote  sometime  since,  in  answer  to 
a  question  in  the  A  griculturist,  that  “some  litters  of  pigs 
in  this  section  in  the  fore-part  of  this  j'ear  .all  died  off,  and 
continued  to  do  so  until  it  was  discovered  that  when  they 
■were  born  they  had  long  sharp  teeth,  which  prevented 
their  sucking.  They  cut  their  tongues  very  badly 
and  soon  died.  But  the  teeth  being  broken  off  even 
with  The  gums  with  a  pair  of  nippers,  they  coulil  then 
suck,  and  in  all  cases  I  have  heard  of,  the  pigs  did  well. 
The  teeth  are  not  very  solid  and  are  easily  broken.  This 
trouble  about  pigs  has  not  been  known  long  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  but  it  has  become  very  common  now  for  persons  to 
notice  young  pigs  when  they  are  fii’st  born,  and  if  they 
have  teeth,  to  bre.ak  them  out,  or  they  will  soon  die. 

in  tiae  CiaiciccBi  A'artl. — T. 
Forth,  of  Preble  Co.,  Ohio,  has  very  bad  luck  with  his 
chickens.  They  are  ’well.  gi’ow  pale  about  the  head, 
their  flesh  blue,  and  they  die  after  a  few  hours’  or  a  day’s 
sickness.  It  seems  to  us  they  are  poisoned.  Where  rats 
are  poisoned,  they  run  out  into  the  yards  and  vomit ;  the 
chickens  eat  this  and  die. 

Mojbs  isi  Micljis’an, — A  correspondent  in¬ 
forms  us  of  the  very  great  increase  of  hop  culture  in 
some  sections  of  Michigan.  This  year  tire  crop  is  light, 
but  pi’ices  high.  The  louse  is  beginning  to  be  trouble¬ 
some,  and  should  be  met  next  spring  with  the  best  reme¬ 
dies  yet  suggested.  We  hope  our  readers  who  have 
tried  any  remedies,  will  report  their  success  or  failure. 

CosistitMaioBi  foi- a  Parsmer’s  Clsil*. 

— The  undersigned  hereby  associate  themselves  as  the 

Farmer’s  Club  of - .  Their  objects  in  so  doing 

are  to  promote  their  own  welfare  and  intelligence,  as 
farmers  and  citizens,  and  their  enjoyment  socially,  with 
their  families.  The  members  are  those  who  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  such  and  who  have  attended  meetings  within  3 
months.  The  officers  shall  be  a  President  chosen  at  each 
regular  meeting,  a  Treasurer  and  Secretai’y,  chosen 
annually,  whose  duties  shall  be  those  usual  to  such  of¬ 
ficers,  and  who  shall  constitute  the  executive  committee. 
The  club  shall  be  governed  by  established  Parliamentary 
usages,  enforced  as  strictly  or  otherwise,  as  the  chairman 
may  deem  expedient.  The  regular  meetings  shall  be 
held  on  the  2d  Thursday  evening  of  each  month.  The 
executive  committee  shall  have  power  to  call  meetings, 
lay  taxes,  and  have  charge  of  all  the  property  of  the  club. 
No  taxes  exceeding  25  cts.  per  month  shall  be  laid  and 
collected.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  only  with 


the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  a 
meeting,  and  two-thirds  of  all  the  members. 

S*reserviHg’  IIoiiscs. — Severtil 
Correspondents.  We  believe  that  the  universal  testimony 
is  in  favor  of  these.  The  house  is  a  large  refrigerator, 
with  ice  at  the  lop  to  keep  the  temperature  low,  and 
witliin  the  house  is  placed  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  cal¬ 
cium  to  absorb  the  moisture.  The  fruit  is  thus  kept  cool 
and  dry,  and  the  house  being  tight,  the  fruit  is  soon  en¬ 
veloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  from  its  own 
exhalations.  These  are  the  general  features,  and  are  a 
combination  of  welt  known  aitd  long  used  expedients. 
We  have  said  but  little  about  this,  as  we  assume  that 
holders  of  patents  will  do  their  own  advertising.  This 
one  holds  his  “riglits”  at  a  price  so  outrageously  high 
that,  while  we  admit  the  utility  of  the  thing,  we  regret 
that  the  estimate  put  upon  its  value  is  so  great,  as  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  ail  but  capitalists. 

for  Clasipped.  BSjimbIs,  etc. — 
“  The  foSowing  is  a  well  tested,  excellent  remedy  for 
chapped  hands,  and  sores  of  this  nature.  Put  together 
equal  weights  of  fresh,  unsalted  butter,  mutton  tatlow. 
beeswax,  and  stoned  raisins  ;  simmer  until  tire  raisins  are 
done  to  a  crisp,  but  not  burned.  Strain  and  pour  into 
cups  to  cool.  Rub  the  hands  thoroughly  with  it,  and 
though  they  will  smart  at  first,  they  will  soon  feel  com¬ 
fortably  and  heal  quickly. — Cayuga  County  Girl,” 

I?Isac1iiiie  IJollei's  —  IBc- 
paii'iaig. — Answers  to  several  inquirires.  The  rubber 
roller  s  very  seldom  give  way  in  well  made  machines, 
especially  if  there  are  cogs  to  relieve  the  strain  upon  the 
under  roller.  They  can  be  easily  repaired,  however,  by 
merely  sending  the  defective  shaft  to  the  manufactory,  or 
to  any  leading  agency  of  the  respective  companies.  The 
cost  is  about  $3  to  $4  per  pair  (less  for  one)  at  the  fac¬ 
tory,  to  which  add  freight  or  expressage. 

IwB’case  lor  Cow-I»E«le  ISools. — Heat, 
well  together,  in  any  iron  vessel.  1  pint  linseed  oil,  2 
ounces  tallow,  1  ounce  beeswax,  and  3  tablespoonfuls  of 
lampblack.  Apply  w'ith  a  brush.  I  liave  used  this  15 
years  with  entire  satisfaction. — A .  M.  Knapp,  Poultney,  Vt. 

“TTlae  Ab»4,  abiit,  cxccssit,  evasii,  erupit — 

atque  sine  controversia  vicimus,” — R.,  of  Watertown,  N. 
Y.,  sends  an  amusing  account,  too  long  to  print,  of  sundry 
contests  with  ants,  closing  with  the  above  quotation. 
The  gist  of  it  is,  that  a  little  kerosene  oil  poured  or  in¬ 
jected  into  or  about  their  habitations,  invariably  causes 
them  to  quit  for  parts  unkno-wn,  instanter.  This  applies 
to  all  kinds  of  ants,  black,  red,  wood  gnawers,  etc.  lie 
thinks  with  little  trouble  in  applying  this,  our  country 
may  soon  be  as  free  of  ants  as  Ireland  is  of  toads. 

'FalciBi"-  Care  of  BSroonas.  —  Have  a 
screw  with  an  eye  or  ring  on  its  end  ;  this  can  be  screwed 
into  the  end  of  the  handle  of  each  successive  new  broom. 
It  is  handier  to  hang  up  by  than  a  string,  though  the 
latter  answers  if  :dways  used.  It  is  bad  for  a  broom  to 
leave  it  standing  upon  the  brush.  If  not  iiung  up,  always 
set  it  away  with  the  stick  end  down. — “  0.  K.” 

BBiatter-malciiBg''  B&imits — Wheel  Grease — 
Fruit  Stains. — Mix  all  the  cream  thoroughly  together 
10  or  15  hours  before  churning,  so  that  it  ■will  be  of  equal 
sourness  and  all  “come”  at  the  same  time —  To  extract 
wheel  grease,  rub  on  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  let  it  dry,  and 
wash  out  in  elean  water,  without  soap.  Repeat  two  or 

three  times  if  necessary - To  extract  fruit  stains,  dip 

the  fabric  in  boiling  water  before  wetting  with  suds. — 
Extracts  from  a  pleasant  Springfield,  0,,  letter — no  name. 

More  IffosBae-iBiarte  Isilc  ISecipes. — 
(Sent  with  good  specimens.)  Put  2  ounces  each  of  gum 
arabic,  extract  of  logwood,  powdered  nutgalls,  and  cop¬ 
peras,  in  a  stone  jug  with  a  quart  of  hot  water  ;  set  tlie 
jug  in  a  kettle  of  water  upon  the  stove,  for  12  hours. 
Shake  it  up  occasionally,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  in 
about  a  month.  Frost  does  not  injure  it.  I  have  used 
this  for  18  years. — Thomas  Bragden,  Omro,  lYis.... Dis¬ 
solve  in  1  gallon  of  rain  water,  lOK  ounces  powdered 
nutgalls,  3)4  ounces  gum  arabic,  and  3  ounces  copperas. 
Shake  frequently,  and  in  2  or  3  weeks  it  will  become  good. 
Keep  closely  corked.  It  will  endure  for  centuries. — 
ill.  K.,  Foxboro,  Mass. 

TSie  SJeci'Ct  of  WsisIsEBig  Easy. — “U. 
S.  Y.,”  ■writes,  that  a  servant  refused  to  leave  for  another 
place,  simply  because  she  would  not  go  where  there  was 
not  a  wringing  machine.  [This  is  one  of  the  “machines” 
which  even  the  servants  like  generally,  as  much  opposed 
as  they  are  to  machines  of  all  kinds.]  “U.  S.  Y.”  thinks 
the  secret  cf  the  success  of  the  wringer,  and  the  great 
argument  in  favor  of  washing  machines,  is  the  fact  that 


with  them  boiling  water  can  be  used  without  burning  the 
hands,  and  this  removes  filth  and  oily  materials  left  in 
garments  by  the  skin — far  better  than  merely  warm 
water.— There  is  undoubtedly  much  in  this.  Another  se¬ 
cret  is  the  soaking  of  the  garments  over  night.  Water 
with  a  little  soap  in  it,  is  a  great  dissolver,  but  it  needs 
time  to  act.  Half  the  labor  is  saved  by  soaking  the  gar¬ 
ments  several  hours  before  the  washing  begins. 

nH«l  IBesisa,  for  Preserving  Metals 
from  Rust,  for  Boots, for  Chapped  Hands,  for  Sore  Teats, 
etc. — We  have  often  commended  a  mixture  of  lard  and 
resin,  (“  rosin,”  “  rosum,”)  as  excellent  for  preserving 
all  metal  surfaces  from  rust.  It  may  be  applied  and 
rubbed  off  nearly  clean,  and  yet  enough  be  left  to  shut 
out  the  oxygen  of  (he  air.  It  therefore  answers  for  deli¬ 
cate  instruments,  and  for  steel  household  implements 
not  in  constant  use,  ,as  well  as  for  plows  and  other  large 
implemenis,  since  it  is  very  cheap. — A  subscriber  in  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio,  says  he  finds  1  part  resin  to 
3  parts  fresh  lard  the  best  proportion.  It  needs  merely  to 
be  warmed  and  stirred  together,  and  can  then  be  kept  any 
length  of  time.  He  finds  it  excellent  for  greasing  boots 
to  keep  out  w'ater,  for  chapped  hands,  old  sores,  etc.,  for 
sore  teats  on  cows,  for  scab  or  scurvy  on  hogs,  etc. 

SScepiBBg'  mid  Scttlisig  Coflee. — The 

following  appears  valu-able  :  “  For  1  lb.  coffee,  take  one 
egg  and  beat  it  well.  When  the  coffee  is  nicely  browned 
and  cool  enough  not  to  cook  the  egg,  pour  the  egg  over 
it,  stirring  it  until  every  kernel  is  coaled  as  with  a  var¬ 
nish,  and  let  it  stand  a  few  minutes  in  a  warm  place  until 
it  dries.  This  will  prevent  the  escape  of  all  aroma,  is 
not  affected  by  moisture,  and  the  egg  helps  settle  the 
coffee  when  it  is  ground  and  steeped.”  —  Farmer's 
Daughter,  Hastings,  Mich. 

IBotcEi  ]l®otcEi. — Chop  very  fine,  i>  parts 
green  tomatoes,  and  1  part  onions,  with  more  or  less  of 
garden  pepper  pods  and  salt ;  let  it  stand  12  hours,  then 
putin  ajar  and  cover  with  vinegar.  Excellent  wilii  meats 
in  winter. — Mrs,  Sam'l  P.  May,  Plantersville,  Texas. 

'l''oiB4a,to  Croiat. — Pick  the  last  green  toma¬ 
toes  before  frost,  and  cliop  very  fine  with  any  desired 
quantity  of  green  peppers,  allspice,  cloves,  and  cinna¬ 
mon.  Pack  in  jars  and  set  in  a  cool  place  until  it  sours, 
when  it  may  be  cooked  like  cabbage  crout,  or  eaten  raw. 
— “  A  Friend  to  the  Agriculturist,”  Prairie  City,  Mo, 

T'o  BIbbII  Coa-Ei. — Boil  in  weak  ley  until 
the  hulls  begin  to  come  off ;  next  rinse  well  two  or  three 
times,  in  plenty  of  water  ;  then  add  clear  water  and  boil 
until  done  through. — Marion  Chaffin,  North  Star,  Mich. 

Sofla  Ci-aclcers.— Rub  well  together,  14 
cups  flour,  1  cup  lard,  4  teaspoonfuls  cream  of  tartar,  and 
2  teaspoonfuls  of  soda.  Add  3  cups  of  water,  and  work 
the  dough  very  thoroughly.  Roll,  cut,  and  bake  quickly. 
— Mary  Mendenhall,  Roseville,  Penn. 

ll!iafa'BB<iBn.a  ConiBofty  Coi’bb.  ISs-eaal. — 

The  following  is  very  good  for  general  use,  and  I  think 
would  have  taken  the  prize  at  your  Corn  Bread  Exhibi¬ 
tion  :  Take  4  quarts  corn  meal,  1  quart  flour,  1  cup  mo¬ 
lasses,  1  Icaspoonful  soda,  1  tablespoonful  salt,  1  pint 
milk  emptyings;  mix  quickly  with  milk  or  water,  and 
bake  slowly  4  ho:irs.  It  is  improved  by  remaining  in  the 
oven  over  night. — W.  H.  S.  Grout,  Poland,  N.  Y, 

AllBOiBt  UBBllBolfteal  EloMr.— I  admit  that 
unbolted  flour  will  make  the  most  healthful  bread,  but 
bran  and  flour  separated  will  keep  sweet  longer  than 
if  mixed.  We  have  tried  the  following  with  satisfaction. 
Bolt  and  keep  separate  as  usual.  For  bread,  mix  the 
pure  flour  and  let  it  rise  two-thirds  of  the  necessary  time  ; 
then  ■wet  the  bran,  mix  it  with  the  dough,  and  let  it  all 
rise  the  rest  of  the  time  ;  then  bake.  You  thus  obtain  very 
good,  sweet,  sound  bread. — M.  Niedicr,  Ozaukee  Co.,  Wis, 

Wood’s  Pas-lor  GlyiBBMSiisiBa’BBi.  —  Mr. 

John  Wood,  who  has  long  maintained  the  excellent 
Gymnasium,  cor.  of  5th  Avenue  and  2Sth  street,  supplies 
a  valuable  little  apparatus  for  developing  the  muscles 
and  promoting  the  healthful  activity  of  the  organs  of  the 
body.  It  is  readily  and  quickly  put  up  and  taken  down 
in  any  room  in  the  house,  and  if  faithfully  used  by  sed¬ 
entary  persons,  and  all  who  do  not  have  sufficient  physi¬ 
cal  labor  to  give  the  best  vigor,  it  will  prove  of  great 
value.  We  have  one  in  our  home  study,  and  when  en¬ 
gaged  long  in  writing,  we  spring  up  occasionally  and  use 
tlie  handles,  cords,  pullles,  and  elastics  a  few  minutes, 
with  decided  advantage,  regaining  a  flow  of  blood  in  the 
veins,  and  an  increased  elasticity  of  spirits.  By  using 
one,  two,  or  three  of  the  elastic  cords,  it  is  adapted  to 
children,  females,  or  strong  men.  It  packs  in  a  box  4X6 
X8  inches.  Price  $10. 
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“  iBitrotliictiom  of  the  Verhema.”— 

In  August  vve  gave  an  account  of  the  introduction  of  the 
verbena,  now  so  common  in  our  gardens.  Several  have 
written  from  the  “  far  West,”  claiming  that  '’tht  verbena” 
grows  wiid  there,  and  seem  to  think  that  South  America 
gets  credit  for  a  piant  that  belongs  to  their  region.  We 
weli  know  tliat  several  verbenas  grow  wild  in  different 
parts  of  this  country,  and  that  one  of  those  of  the  West 
and  Southwest  is  tolerably  showy,  and  has  been  cul¬ 
tivated.  This  is  Verbena  A  ubletia,  which  has  been  recent¬ 
ly  sent  out  as  Verbena  montona.  It  is  a  rather  weedy 
plant,  but  is  hardy  and  keeps  long  in  bloom.  Tlie  article 
alluded  to  referred  solely  to  the  bedding  plant,  so  common 
as  to  have  monopolized  the  generic  name  Verbena. 

Strawberries  in  Iowa. — “  T.,”  in  refer¬ 
ring  to  our  note  in  last  month’s  basket,  says  :  “  Allow  me 
to  modify  your  advice  somewhat.  Plant  in  spring  on  the 
highest  and  driest  spot  you  can  select.  If  not  perfectly 
dry,  dig  a  small  trench  around  the  bed  in  autumn,  throw¬ 
ing  the  dii't  outside,  and  if  you  don’t  want  some  big 
prairies  in  it,  don’t  try  to  protect  with  anything  in  winter, 
not  even  the  slightest  mulch.  I  will  say,  even  to  the  Agri¬ 
culturist,  if  there  is  a  better  berry  for  the  Nortliwest  than 
Albany  Seedling,  take  it  altogether,  I  have  yet  to  see  it.” 

Catting'  Strawberry  Kunaers. — 

“  W.,”  Ishester,  III,,  asks,  if  there  is  any  implement  for 
cutting  strawberry  runners.  We  believe  that  one  or  two 
contrivances  for  this  purpose  have  been  invented,  but  we 
never  knew  them  to  be  used.  Our  large  growers  nip  the 
runners  by  hand,  or  if  too  old,  they  cut  them  with  a  knife. 

Tbe  Agricalturist  Strawberry.— 

We  did  not  intend  to  say  anything  more  about  this  fruit 
at  present,  but  here  are  two  opinions  that  we  like  to  put 
side  by  side.  In  tlie  words  of  the  sliowman,  who  was 
asked  which  was  the  tiger  and  which  the  hyena,  “  You's 
paid  your  money  and  you  takes  your  choice.” —  From 
Hovey’.s  Magazine  for  July,  1866.  Agriculturist  Straw¬ 
berry.  *  *  *  It  is  simply  a  good  sized,  rough  looking, 
and  fair-flavored  berry— all  and  even  quite  as  much  as 
was  expected  of  it,  and  probably  of  no  real  value,  com¬ 
pared  with  La  Constante  and  Hovey’s  Seedling.  The 
vines  have  not  wintered  well  generally,  and  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  variable  according  to  cultivation.” 

In  the  Horticulturist  for  August,  1866,  Mr.  J.  M.  Mer¬ 
rick,  Jr.,  Walpole,  Mass.,  (Walpole  being  18  miles  aw.ay 
from  Boston.)  writes:  Agriculturist,  In  size  and 

vigor  of  plant,  size  of  berry,  and  general  excellence, 
lliis  famous  kind  stands  at  tire  head  of  the  list  and  sur¬ 
passes  all  the  other  kinds — some  thirty-two  in  number — 
wliich  I  now  have  on  trial.  •  ■»  *  *  In  brief,  I  may  say 
that  in  my  opinion,  the  best  berry,  taking  all  things  into 
account,  is  the  Agriculturist.” 

Fine  Asters. — Only  those  who  recollect  the 
China  Aster  of  twenty-five  years  ago  can  appreciate  the 
improvement  that  has  been  made  in  this  flower  both  in 
form  and  color.  They  are  annuals,  and  every  one  can 
raise  them.  A  splendid  show  of  these  flowers  was  made 
at  our  office  by  Cuno  Kretsehmai-  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y^.,  and  a  very  fine  bouquet  of  them  was  received 
from  P.  Hannah,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Cwrape  €|s»eries.  —  “  Yankee,”  Fairfietd, 
Iowa.  Draining  is  “  essential,”  unless  there  is  a  very 
open  subsoil  that  gives  a  natural  drainage.  If  you  cannot 
get  tiles,  make  stone  or  rubble  drains,  or  use  boards. 
None  of  our  American  grapes  have  yet  been  profitably 
converted  into  raisins. 

'I'lie  Ciiiant  Wax  Itean.  —  Under  the 
above  name  we  have  received  a  sample  of  beans  from 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Dreer,  Seedsman,  Philadelphia.  The  pods 
are  6  to  9  inches  long,  thick  and  fleshy,  of  a  pale  yellow 
color,  and  a  waxy  appearance.  The  seeds  are  red.  The 
peculiarity  about  this  variety  is,  that  its  pods,  even  wlien 
full  grown,  are  perfectly  tender,  and  may  be  used  as  snap 
beans.  We  have  tried  them  both  separately  and  in  succo¬ 
tash,  and  consider  them  really  delicious.  The  variety  is 
a  pole  or  lunning  bean,  its  origin  is  unknown  ;  but 
wherever  it  came  from  we  welcome  it  as  a  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  in  our  list  of  varieties. 

Plants. — “A.  M.,”  Macon 
City.  Mo.,  asks:  “  Whetlier  a  small  room  wuth  the  south 
all  glass  will  not  be  a  good  substitute  for  a  hot-bed  in 
starting  plants,  making  the  bed  so  as  to  receive  the  light 
anrl  heat  of  the  sun  through  the  glass,  and  when  cold, 
heat  Ihe  room  with  a  stove.” — This  is  one  of  similar 
queries  that  come  from  those  wlio  think  that  any  glass 
structure  will  do  for  a  propagating  house.  A  room  like 
the  one  described  would  probablv  answer  as  a  green¬ 
house  for  wintering  some  plants,  but  it  would  be  ;i  very 
poor  place  for  stalling  plants  from  seeds  or  cuttings. 
Syaictures  for  propagating  peed  to  have  the  soil  some 


degi-ees  warm.er  than  the  air  (bottom  heat),  and  to  have 
the  glass  as  near  the  beds  as  possible. 

aSurying  llollyliocks. — Helen  A.  Bur- 
rough,  Floyd  Co.,  Iowa,  failing  to  winter  hollyhocks  by 
covering,  keeping  in  the  cellar,  etc.,  at  last  tried  burying 
them  a  foot  deep  in  the  soil  of  the  garden.  They  kept 
well  and  grew  finely  when  set  out  in  the  spring. 

Fine  Glatliolns  Flowers. — We  thought 
we  had  seen  the  Gladiolus  as  fine  as  it  could  be,  but  some 
specimens  from  Mr.  Geo.  Such,  Soutli  Amboy,  N.  J., 
convinced  us  that  there  was  a  “  touch  beyond.”  Mr.  S. 
is  an  enthusiastic  cultivator,  and  imports  all  the  new  and 
rare  European  varieties  of  Gladiolus. 

Country  Koads  —  Cross-ways  for 
Water.  —  “Birming¬ 
ham,”  of  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  sends  us  a  few  hints 
worth  practicing  upon. 
The  cuts  show  sections 
and  birdseye  views  of 
country  roads  :  a  is  the 
horse  track  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  road  ;  b,  b.  the 
wheel  tracks  ;  c,  d,  the 
gutters  ;  e,  e,  the  wash- 
ways  off  from  or  across 
the  road.  If  it  is  desired 
to  turn  the  wash  off  on 
both  sides,  very  slight 
depressions  (e,  e,  fig.  1) 
Fig.  1.  commencing  in  the 

wheel  track  on  each  side,  .and  widening  and  deepen¬ 
ing  to  the  gutters,  with  a  slope  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  are  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  and  will  not  cause 
a  jolt  to  a  wagon  that  will 
break  any  thing  or  he 
uncomfortable.  If  the 
wash  is  designed  to  cross 
the  road,  let  it  do  so  in  a 
long  diagonal  (c,  e,  fig,  2). 

It  does  not  take  a  very 
high  cross-w'ay  to  turn 
w  ater  where  it  has  a  free 
course,  but  if  it  is  d,am- 
med  up  and  turned  at 
right  angles,  ifwill  take 
of  course  a  high  bank  or 
cross-way  to  turn  it.  It 
is  not  always  practicable 
to  keep  the  middle  of  the  road  the  highest,  but  it  can  be 
easily  accomplished  in  many  more  cases  than  it  is  done. 

Unruly  Salsify,  —  “  Carolus,”  Danville, 
Ky.,  complains  that  his  Salsify,  the  seed  of  which  came 
from  a  reliable  dealer,  instead  of  making  a  biennial  root, 
ran  to  seed  the  first  year  and  was  worthless.  Moreover, 
the  plants  from  this  seed  did  the  same  thing.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  see  a  number  of  plants  in  a  field  of  biennial 
plants,  such  as  carrots,  parsnips,  etc.,  flower  the  first  year, 
but  we  never  knew  a  whole  crop  to  do  so.  We  can  only 
account  for  this  occurrence  by  supposing  that  the  growth 
of  the  Salsify  was  checked  by  a  drouth,  and  tlie  plant  as 
effectually  put  to  rest  as  it  would  be  by  cold,  and  when  a 
“  growing  time  ”  came  again,  the  plant  started  to  flower 
just  as  it  would  in  spring. 

Mow  to  Mend  a  Mill  Stone, — We 
have  already  cautioned  ag.ainst  the  practice  of  filling  the 
cavities  of  mill  stones  with  lead.  Spencer  Haines,  of 
Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  writes  that  he  uses  melted  sulphur 
with  sand  poured  into  the  cavities  while  the  mixture 
is  hot,  and  finds  it  to  answer  every  purpose,  and  to  last. 

Internal  Kcvenne.  —  Every  one  pays 
taxes  in  one  way  or  another  now-a-days,  and  is  interest¬ 
ed  in  knowing  what  the  law  requires.  There  have  been 
several  pu  rlications  of  the  revenue  laws,  but  the  best  we 
have  seen  is  one  compiled  by  Horace  Dresser,  pub¬ 
lished  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  It  contains  the  ori¬ 
ginal  law  of  1864,  with  all  the  subsequent  amendments 
conveidently  arranged  for  reference  with  marginal  notes, 
and  a  complete  analytical  index.  Price  50  cents. 

t^ood-Ioolcin;^  llHSi1>aml<$,  should  be 
careful  where  they  get  their  photographs  taken.  A  lady 
writes  us,  that  while  on  a  visit  from  home,  a  female 
friend  showed  her.  very  confidentially,  a  picture  of  the 
said  friend’s  promised  husband.  Judge  of  her  surprise 
to  find  the  photograph  a  very  accurate  likeness  of  her 
own  husband,  w  horn  she  supposed  to  be  entirely  unknown 
to  her  friend.  Her  first  thoughts  were  of  unfaithfulness, 
and  all  that(  but  the  matter  was  finally  explained  thus: 


The  husband  in  question,  when  in  the  city,  had  ids  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  in  quantity  for  his  friends,  but  rejected  half 
a  dozen  or  so  which  he  thought  not  correct.  The  lady 
friend  above  referred  to,  seeing  an  advertisement  of  a 
“  fortune  teller  ”  to  “  send  any  one  a  likeness  of  her  fu¬ 
ture  husband  for  50  cents,”  had  invested  that  sum  with  the 
swindling  sorceress,  and  received  the  picture  in  return. 
The  fortune  teller  supplied  her  customers  with  rejected 
miscellaneous  photographs,  gathered  at  a  cheap  rate  at 
the  photographic  establishments,  selecting  of  course  the 
best  looking  ones,  so  as  to  please  the  fancy  of  her  dupes. 
Ergo,  good-looking  husbands  (and  wives  too)  should  be 
careful  where  they  get  their  likenesses  taken,  and  carry 
away  all  the  copies  made  ;  otherwise  they  may  find  jea¬ 
lousy  and  trouble  created  by  the  fortune  tellers. 

Aisnenling;  Wails. — As  a  very  easy  and  ef¬ 
fectual  method  of  annealing  nails,  a  subscriber  recom¬ 
mends  heating  them  red  hot  and  plunging  in  cold  water. 
Better  to  heat  and  then  cool  slowly  in  ashes  or  sand. 

Urine  on  Soiir-Cront, — Q.  R.  Comstock 
asks  why  the  brine  on  sour  crout  rises  and  falls,  and 
states  that  sometimes  the  brine  is  several  inches  above 
the  crout,  and  vice  versa.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the 
brine  changes  at  all,  but  that  the  apparent  rise  and  fall 
is  due  to  the  crout,  which,  being  in  a  state  of  fermenta¬ 
tion,  gives  off  gas,  the  bubbles  of  which  being  entangled 
in  the  crout,  make  the  mass  light  enough  to  rise.  The 
activity  of  the  fermentation  is  affected  by  warmth. 

Toes  of  SUoes, — AA'’m.  H.  Maxwell,  John¬ 
ston,  O.,  writes :  “..  A  line  in  the  Agriculturist  says: 

‘  Copper  Tips  protect  the  toes  of  children’s  shoes.’  I 
know  a  betler  way.  Make  them  what  is  called  ‘  Scotch, 
bottoms,’  that  is,  a  sole  projecting  one  eight  of  an  inch, 
or  about  that,  beyond  the  usual  rule  and  always  sewed. 
That  makes  a  bottom  on  which  to  walk,  an  elastic  easy 
sole,  and  protects  the  toes.” 

Somctliing:  Entirely  UnxYarranted* 

— The  following  is  cut  from  a  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  American  Institute  Farmer’s  Club  for  Sept.  4th: 

“Names  for  Grasses. — A.  M.  Burns.  Manhattan.  AViley 
County,  Texas,  wants  to  send  a  variely  of  grasses  for 
names.  VVe  commend  him  and  others  desiring  such  in¬ 
formation  to  send  specimens  to  Prof.  Thurber,  No.  41 
Park  Row,  New  York  :  or  J.  Slanion  Gould,  Hudson, 
New  Jersey,  and  always  be  careful  to  enclose  $5.” 

We  can  only  say  that  no  one  connected  with  this  office 
was  ever  known  to  make  any  charge  for  information, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Gould  will  feel  quite  as 
much  surprised  at  the  implication  as  does  the  gentleman 
whose  name  is  associated  with  his.  We  believe  the  re¬ 
porter  of  the  proceedings  meant  kindly — but  when  we 
are  advertised  to  do  jobs,  we  prefer  to  be  consulted.  Send 
on  your  gr.ass,  and  pay  your  postage,  but  keep  your  $5. 

SBii-face  of  Watei*  are 

often  difficult  to  detect,  and  frequently  wanting  alto¬ 
gether,  even  where  water  is  close  at  hand.  Sufficient 
perseverance  will  generally  be  rewarded,  and  so  the 
willow,  peach,  or  hazel-wand  indications,  if  followed, 
will  usually  come  to  water  sooner  or  later.  Water  ob¬ 
tained  by  digging  wells  is  of  two  kinds  ;  that  which  flows 
into  the  wells  from  the  adjacent  ground  in  which  it  is 
held  as  in  a  sponge  or  a  basin,  being  supplied  from  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  hence  called  “  surface  water  ;  ’’  and  that  which 
flows  in  under-ground  channels  at  indefinite  depths.  If 
a  well  is  sunk  near,  or  cuts  one  of  these  channels  or  sub¬ 
terranean  brooks,  the  supply  of  water  is  usually  more 
permanent  than  surface  water.  Surface  indications 
are  uncertain,  unless  the  inclination  of  the  strata  of 
rocks,  or  of  gravel,  clay,  sand,  etc.,  is  obvious,  and 
the  water  flows  out  on  side-hills  where  these  strata 
crop  out,  or  unless  the  spongy  or  dishing  character  of  the: 
soil  is  obvious  or  proven.  AYe  would  rely  on  no  general 
indications  of  water,  but  would  dig  our  wells  where  we 
wanted  them  to  stand,  unless  so  doing  would  be  in  op¬ 
position  to  geologic:il  indications,  or  to  facts  est;iblished 
by  otlier  attempts  to  find  water  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borliood.  Certainly  we  would  never  follow  Ihe  AA’ater 
Wizard  and  his  switch,  in  many  cases  fallacious. 

Ect  BIS  see  'S'ossh*  II'''i5»'iiires. — A  AVinne- 
bago  Co.,  Ill.,  correspondent  asks  this  triple  question, 
viz.  :  “  Which  is  the  most  economical  way  to  fatten 
20  steers— 1st,  to  feed  them  corn  on  the  ear  (the  usual 
way,';  2d,  to  take  the  corn  to  mill  and  give  one  eighth, 
(they  take  one  sixth,)  for  grinding;  or,  3d,  to  buy  a  mill 
for  $T5  and  grind  your  own  corn  ?  ” 

Faiiiil — Coal  Xai*. — “  Is  coal  tar  good  paint 
for  the  outside  of  a  small  house?”  asks  S.  L.  B.— Y'es, 
if  you  like  :i  black  liouse,  which  no  sane  man  can.  AVe 
know  of  no  cheaper  and  belter  paint  than  good  boiled 
linseed  oil,  with  best  white-lead  or  zinc-white,  tinted 
of  an  agreeable  stone-color  or  earth-color. 
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Poetry  Jiot  B>esire«l.  —  Occasionally  a 
contributor  sends  us  poetical  contributions.  Some  of 
these  are  of  sufficient  merit  to  publish,  had  we  room  for 
such  articles.  As  it  is,  we  are  obliged  to  decline  them, 
and  as  tliis  is  a  general  rule,  no  one  will  feel  slighted. 

ILost  Pareutas'e,  or  “  Credit.”  — 

Though  sometimes  gratifying  to  one's  vanity,  it  is  often 
vexatious  to  see  his  literary  offspring  wandering  around 
the  world  in  a  state  of  orphanage — or  even  worse,  as  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  others  in  whose  company  they  are 
found.  Owing  to  the  unpardonable  habit  certain  editors 
have,  of  appropriating  others’  brains,  with  scissors  and 
paste,  we  every  month  see  hundreds  of  items  and  longer 
articles,  of  course  our  best,  printed  and  re-printed,  either 
with  no  credit,  or  with  an  entirely  wrong  credit.  One 
paper  is  more  quoted  than  almost  any  other,  because, 
though  providing  very  readable  columns,  it  adopts  as 

ITS  OWN,  the  gems  of  our  periodical  literature. - The 

Agriculturist,  because  almost  entirely  original,  suffers 
quite  as  much  as  any  other  journal,  in  respect  to  the  pla¬ 
giarism  complained  of.  Take  a  single  example  out  of 
thousands,  as  an  illustration :  The  Ce.ntral  Christian 
Advocate,  of  June  20,  contains  a  beautiful  piece  entitled 
“A  Free  Concert,”  or  the  Singing  of  Birds,  and  places 
before  it,  ‘  From  the  lieligious  Telescope.'  The  fact  is, 
that  article  was  written  for  the  Agriculturist,  June  1857, 
(Vol.  X’yi,  p.  226).  Where  the  Telescope  got  it,  or  what 
paper  first  deprived  it  of  its  parentage,  we  do  not  know. 

ISoot  Cutters. — Roots  are  cut  up  for  stock 
in  many  ways.  We  have  used  with  satisfaction  a  sharp 
spade,  cutting  perpendicularly,  or  slid  back  and  forth 
against  one  end  of  a  strong  box.  The  other  end  of  the 
box  is  taken  out,  ami  this  end  raised  up  a  few  feet.  An¬ 
other  good  way  is  to  mash  the  roots  with  a  heavy  mall. 
Root  cutters  are  sold  at  various  prices— $22  to  $65.  Al¬ 
len’s  ($66),  made  according  to  an  English  pattern,  cutting 
them  either  in  slices  or  narrow'  strips— is  strong  and  good. 

”  Cattle  Foo*!.”  —  We  have  refused  ad- 
verlisements  from  many  parties  offering  various  prepared 
“  foods  ”  for  cattle,  horses,  etc.  Some  of  these  are,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  useful  to  animals  in  a  weak  or  low  condition, 
as  tonics.  After  being  made  acquainted  wiih  its  com¬ 
position  we  have  now  admitted  an  advertisement  of 
one  of  them  which  is  highly  commended  by  parties  of 
our  acquaintance  who  have  used  it,  and  the  composition 
of  which  is  not  objeclionable.  The  only  exception  we 
would  take  to  it  is,  the  recommendation  to  feed  it  to  ani¬ 
mals  after  tiiey  are  brought  into  good  condition.  Men 
stick  to  tonics  from  habit;  we  would  not  let  animals  do  so. 

“  Pi'eysared.  Plaotog'rapla  I*aper, 

‘  which  requires  no  instruments,  but  is  all  ready  to  take 
excellent  pictures,’  is  advertised  in  Western  city  papers. 
Is  it  not  a  liumbug?”  Thus  writes  Nellie  Smith,  Wal¬ 
worth  Co.,  Wis.,  and  we  answer.  Yes,  and  No.  Yes,  in 
so  far  as  it  conveys  tlie  impression  that  pictures  can  be 
taken  upon  it.  No,  wlien  it  is  considered  as  an  amusing 
and  rather  expensive  toy.  The  paper  is  of  two  kinds, 
one  lias  a  picture  already  taken  upon  it,  but  invisible:  the 
other  is  impregnated  with  a  chemical  solution.  Wlien 
this  last  paper  is  wetted  and  laid  upon  the  first,  tlie  pic¬ 
ture  already  there  is  brought  out. 

Ams'wers  to  — The  Agriculturist 

has  a  serious  fault  in  not  affording  its  editors  100  pages 
per  number  to  answer  all  tlie  questions  proposed  to  them. 
Many  letters  receive  personal  answers  where  such  are 
not  requested;  others  are  answered  in  the  “Basket” 
whose  writers  desired  personal  responses ;  for  many 
others,  answers  are  written,  put  in  type,  and  crowded 
along  from  one  month  to  another,  until  they  finally  get  a 
place,  or  until  it  is  too  late  for  them  to  appear  at  all,  and 
so  our  readers  think  their  .letters  are  over-looked.  We 
answer  all  that  we  can  and  as  soon  as  we  can.  Still, 
many  are  crowded  over  every  month,  and  we  see  no  help 
for  it.  Send  in  the  queries  if  you  can  be  patient,  and  we 
will  continue  to  do  the  best  we  can. 

lilven-lCla.<>tt  Fsiu  Mill. — “A.  R.”  If  you 
make  a  fan  on  Mr.  Leach’s  plan,  you  of  course  infringe 
his  patent.  The  honest  way  is  to  communicate  with  him. 

“  Cliavlcs  Ifieiitle  ”  —  “ 

Prudes,”  —  What  singular  notions  some  foreigners 
have  of  the  .-Iraerican  people  and  their  tastes.  A  marked 
case  of  this  misconception  has  just  occurred.  Charles 
Reade,  a  writer  of  some  note,  who  dates  from  “  No.  5 
Albert  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  London,”  has  been  supplying 
a  story  to  an  American  Journal.  A  paper  or  two-  took 
occasion  to  criticise  the  story  rather  sharply  on  the  score 
of  morality,  etc.— Whereupon  Mr.  Reade  sends  over  a 
letter,  headed  “  Prurient  Prudes,"  which  he  expects,  al¬ 
most  demands,  that  “all  editors  of  American  journals 


who  have  any  justice,  fair  play,  or  common  humanity 
to  spare,”  will  print.  After  seeing  Mr.  Reade’s  bombas¬ 
tic,  ill-natured,  self-conceited  letter,  in  which  lie  shows 
out  his  real  nature,  we  liave  no  desire  to  ever  read 
another  book  of  his,  and  we  advise  every  American  to 
give  a  severe  go  by  to  any  thing  written  by  Charles 
Reade  of  Hyde  Park.  The  Evening  Post  well  calls  ills 
letter,  “  a  bucket  of  dirty  water.”  No  man  who  could 
write  and  sign  such  a  letter  is  fitted  to  furnish  proper  or 
acceptable  mental  diet  for  enlightened  Americans. 

“  IIow  it  Worlss.” — A  gentleman  in  send¬ 
ing  $20  for  twenty  copies  of  the  Agriculturist  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  in  his  neighborhood,  writes;  “...  Aside  from 
the  good  I  may  do  to  others  by  this  expenditure.  I  expect 
to  receive  it  back,  ten,  if  not  a  ‘  hundredfold.’  Twenty  of 
my  neighbors  reading  the  paper  for  a  year  will  be  led, 
insensibly,  to  brush  up  their  farms,  and  improve  the 
general  look  of  things  ;  they  will  plant  more  shade  and 
fruit  trees  from  simply  having  their  attention  called  to 
the  subject;  they  w'ill  talk  about  and  put  in  practice 
improved  modes  of  cultivation — in  short,  the  result  will 
eventually  be  to  so  change  the  tone  and  look  of  things 
in  the  neighborhood,  that  my  whole  farm  will  sell  for  at 
least  $5  or  $10  an  acre  more  than  it  would  otherwise. 

That's  the  way  it  works _ ” - No  doubt  of  it.  No 

family  can  read  the  Agriculturist  regularly  without  in¬ 
sensibly  acquiring  an  improved  taste,  from  its  engravings 
alone,  while  its  hints  and  suggestions  have  set  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  to  thinking,  inquiring,  comparing 
views,  and  making  improvements,  no  matter  whether 
they  have  followed  out  its  direct  teachings  or  not.  The 
results  have  been  far  more  valuable  than  the  small  cost. 
Then,  in  the  present  year,  this  journal  has  saved  to 
honest  people  millions  of  dollars  by  its  exposure  of  hum¬ 
bugs  alone. — We  hope  every  reader  will  see  that  some 
one  is  making  up  a  premium  club  at  his  Post-Office.  The 
premiums  are  too  good  not  to  have  at  least  one  of  them 
go  to  every  town,  and  the  wide  circulation  of  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  is  of  too  much  importance  to  be  omitted.  Those 
who  will  be  least  likely  to  take  it  without  being  urged  to 
do  so,  are  just  the  ones  who  need  it  most. 

Scin«li*y  B3ii.ml>ug'!!i. — We  report  a  gratify¬ 
ing  decrease  in  the  letters  respecting  attempts  at  swind¬ 
ling.  Instead  of  the  bushel  or  two  that  came  when  we 
commenced  a  new  and  vigorous  onslaught  and  exposure, 
we  have  this  month  but  86  such  letters,  and  these  refer  to 
only  19  swindlers,  mainly  parties  iilready  show  n  up  by  us. 
We  intend  to  follow  up  and  expo.se  these  swindlers  nnlil 
their  operations  shall  entirely  cease  to  be  renumerative, 
if  they  are  not  wholly  made  so  now-.  The  wide  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Agriculturist,  amounting  to  an  average  of  half 
a  dozen  regular  copies  to  every  Post-Office  in  the  United 
States  and  British  .America,  makes  it  a  formidable  stum¬ 
bling  block  in  the  way  of  those  whose  deceptive  schemes 
are  exposed  in  its  columns.  Numerous  threats  and  at¬ 
tempts  at  prosecution  will  only  stimulate  its  efforts.  No 
one  doing  a  legitimate  business,  in  a  legitimate  way,  need 
fear  injury.  If  in  exposing  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  operators,  "as  we  have  done  this  year,  we  should  by 
any  chance  do  the  remotest  injustice  to  a  single  per¬ 
son,  (which  we  do  not  believe  has  been  done,)  our  col¬ 
umns  are  always  gladly  opened  for  correction.  We  only 
aim  to  guard  our  readers  and  the  community  against  the 
wily  schemes  of  those  who,  by  plausible  circulars,  adver¬ 
tisements,  etc.,  deceive  the  trusting  and  ignorant.  The 
honest  people  are  least  suspicious  of  wrong  in  others, 
and  are  therefore  the  most  likely  to  be  imposed  upon. 
Tlie  country,  from  Maine  to  Oregon,  has  been  privately 
canvassed,  and  the  names  and  address  of  almost  every 
person  is  recorded  in  some  of  the  numerous  swindling 
establishments.  These  play  into  each  other’s  hands,  by 
exchanging  lists  of  names,  and  thus  it  happens  that  the 
same  person  receives  “  private”  and  “  confidential”  cir¬ 
culars  from  many  concerns.  Our  readers  will  please 
promptly  send  us  every  new  circular  that  comes  to  hand. 
Never  mind  the  20  or  25  days,  or  other  limited  time  al¬ 
lowed  to  secure  some  wonderful  prize  for  a  very  small 
investment.  If  anybody  wants  one  of  the  $60  watches 
offered  for  $5  (after  paying  $5  for  the  ticket),  we  can  sup¬ 
ply  one,  which  we  piirciiased  at  one  of  the  most  plausible 
and  close  mouthed  ticket  operators,  for  the  sake  of  in¬ 
vestigation.  It  cost  us  an  $X,  but  after  trying  it  two 
months,  and  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  good  watch-maker, 
the  beautiful  thing  don’t  “go”  except  as  we  carry  it.... 
Harris  Brothers  were  duly  exposed  last  month.  Many 
generous  persons,  wishing  to  aid  the  soldiers  in  every 
possible  way,  have  unwittingly  sent  their  $5  each  to 
them,  and  received  and  forwarded  the  “  subscription  cer¬ 
tificates”  to  us,  which  have  of  course  been  promptly  re¬ 
turned.  We  have  not  learned  whether  or  not  the  “Rural 
American”  accepts  the  bribe  of  “an  immense  increase  in 
circulation,”  and  winks  at  the  operations  of  Harris 
Brothers.  Nothing  is  said  about  it  in  that  paper.  Has 
any  one  obtained  that,  or  any  other  journal,  for  one  of 
Harris  Brothers'  “certificates,”  It  was  a  gross  imposi¬ 


tion  upon  us  for  them  lo  attempt  to  make  us  even  appear 
to  countenance  their  “  Lottery,”  for  their  scheme  at  best 
is  no  better  than  any  other  lottery,  while  they  attempt  to 
take  advantage  of  people’s  kind  feelings  towards  disabled 
soldiers.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  in  sundry  places 
where  the  sclieme  “  took  ”  at  first,  the  people  decided  to 

wait  until  the  October  Agriculturist  came  to  hand _ T, 

1).  Miller  still  carries  on  his  “  Depository  of  Merchants’ 
Manufacturers”  swindle,  but  of  course  not  among  the 
readers  of  the  Agriculturist.  The  latest  letter  of  his 
sending  out  which  we  have  received,  he  dated  Sept.  29th. 

- Nine  parcels  of  tickets  before  us,  of  recent  issue. 

show  that  Mackey  <5-  Co.  still  operate  under  the  old  name. 
See  September  Agriculturist,  pnge  211,  for  exposure  of 

this  concern  and  others _ W.  T.  Orton,  for  Wood,  Ellis 

&  Co.,  dating  at  Progress,  N.  J.,  continues  his  swindling 
schemes,  making  offers  calculated  to  lead  green  “agents” 
to  help  him  sell  bogus  tickets. ..  .Lotferi/  dealers  have 
been  rather  quiet  since  the  “Massachusetts  Decision” 
about  U.  S.  Licenses,  but  we  find  before  us  the  circulars 
of  Murray,  Eddy  &  Co.,  Box  4304,  N.  Y.  City,  which 
will  of  course  be  taken  from  them.  See  about  Lotteries 

page  172,  March  Agricuturist _ Dr.  Ogden  should  go 

into  partnership  with  the  (Rev.)  Edward  Wilson.  See 
page  211,  June  Agriculturist.  They  both  operate  in  the 
same  way,  if  not  the  same  parly,  and  are  to  be  avoided, 
Edgar  Tremain,  also  “  L.  C.  W.,”  also  Mrs.  M.  Merritt 
are  all  of  the  same  class.  Don’t  touch  their  “benevolent” 
medicines. ...“  T/ie  Great  American  Paint  Company,"  so 
called,  charges  a  dollar  to  tell  you  lo  make  a  mixture 
mainly  of  lime  with  some  sugar  and  salt  in  it,  and  adding 
whiting  or  other  coloring  materials.  A  Big  company 
that !  We  paid  a  dollar  for  the  prescription,  which  being 
of  no  value  we  have  temporarily  mislaid,  or  we  would 

print  it  here . None  but  very  foolish  people  will 

spend  their  money  for  the  “Magic  Wand,”  “Perfume 

of  Love,”  and  a  lot  of  things  sold  with  them . 

Madam  Hentzelman,  a  professed  “  soldier's  widow,”  is 
smart  enough  to  take  care  of  herself  (Aim-self?).  She 
(he?)  has  tried  to  get  even  editors  lo  help  herself  the 
people  w  ithout  charge _ The  Nassau  Street  Gift  Asso¬ 

ciations  are  all  frauds  . . .  Notes  on  several  other  humbugs 
must  go  over  to  next  month,  for  want  of  room. 

l-ioolc  Out  tfbi*  tlie  meteors.— Scien¬ 
tific  men  predict  a  large  meteoric  shower  about  Nov.  13 
— perhaps  on  the  121h  or  14th.  and  probably  a  consider¬ 
able  number  on  each  of  the  three  evenings.  The  show 
will  be  free  to  all  who  are  wide  awake— especially  those 
who  are  out  on  lho.se  evenings  making  up  their  premium 
clubs  of  subscribers  for  the  Agriculturist.  December 
number  free  to  all  new  subscribers  received  in  November. 

Aililresses  at  Fjiirs — A  IVovelty. — 

At  the  Queens  County  Show  this  year  a  plan  was  adopt¬ 
ed,  which  we  think  may  often  be  pursued  with  profit, 
especially  when  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  presence  of 
some  distinguished  public  man  who  will,  by  his  reputa¬ 
tion,  draw  a  large  crowd  of  paying  visitors,  that  would 
not  otherwise  come  out.  Instead  of  one  address,  there 
was  half  a  dozen  short  talks,  by  as  many  practical  men 
from  different  localities,  each  one  of  whom  discussed 
his  favorite  subjert  or  mode  of  practice.  In  this  way  va¬ 
riety  is  secured,  and  more  of  general  interest  learned, 
than  if  one  man  does  all  the  talking. 

“  Useful  Every  wlicre.”  —  “  Western 
Farmer  ”  writes  :  “  I  was  glad  to  notice  your  remarks  in 
October  number  about  the  general  utility  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist.  We  have  a  local  agricultural  paper  that  has 
harped  much  upon  our  ‘  sustaining  our  own  home  journal’ 
which  would  be  all  very  well  if  it  said  less  about  it,  and 
did  not  say  so  much  against  all  others.  Why,  it  has  23  sub¬ 
scribers  at  our  r.  0.,  every  one  of  whom  was  first  lead  to 
read  anything  about  ids  business  by  the  sorghum  seed 
and  other  premiums  given  by  the  Agriculturist,  and  this 
is  largely  the  case  in  the  West.— Last  year  I  tried  to  raise 
a  premium  club  for  you  here,  urging  people  that  they 
would  find  it  pay  to  take  both  that  and  their  home  paper. 
They  said  ‘no,  we  want  no  distant  papers— they  are  not 
adapted  to  our  culture.’  Iloaned  my  A  griculturist  to  one 
of  them  regularly,  and  asked  him  to  compare  that  with 
the  ‘  home  paper.’  To-day  he  joined  the  club  I  send  you, 
saying  ‘  that  three-fourths  of  all  in  the  home  paper  was 
copied  from  the  Agriculturist  directly  or  indirectly,  and 
the  latter  paper  contained  many  other  things  he  wanted 
to  see.’ — I  liave  found  dozens  of  hints  in  the  Agriculturist 
that  have  each  been  useful  beyond  the  cost  of  the  paper. 
You  have  some  matters,  like  manures,  adiipled  lo  parti¬ 
cular  localities,  but  how  could  the  paper  be  of  general 
value  everywhere,  if  it  did  not  refer  to  these  things  peculi¬ 
ar  to  limited  areas,  for  there  are  such  peculiarities  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  This  attention  both  to  topics  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest,  and  to  loc  il  matters  as  well,  is  in  my  opinion 
wliat  gives  the  great  general  value  to  the  Agriculturist,.  .’* 
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MaSerHSil  Instiaact. — ^Mr.  A.  G.  Coleman, 
of  Preble  Co.,  Ohio,  sends  us  the  following  curious 
and  interesling  statement :  “A  short  time  ago  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Mr.  Hapner  brought  from  the  barn  four  little  for¬ 
saken  cliicks,  and  put  tliem  in  a  box  for  protection.  A 
puilet  not  yet  half  grown  entered  tlie  box,  and  remained 
brooding  over  them,  until  it  was  removed  to  the  hen¬ 
house  and  the  cliicks  covered  up  for  tlie  niglit.  The  next 
day  the  pullet  again  claimed  her  little  charge,  and  since 
tlien  has  remained  with  tliem  constantly,  scratching  the 
ground,  feeding  them  and  clucking  in  a  most  pompous 
manner,  although  the  clucking,  like  the  puilet,  is  on  a 
small  scale.  The  pullet  in  fact  is  so  small,  that  it  can 
scarcely  cover  its  four  little  chickens  when  brooding 
them.” — Instances  of  tlie  adoption  of  the  young  of  oilier 
animals,  by  males  as  well  as  females,  and  often  not  of 
file  same  species,  are  not  very  rare.  We  know  no 
similar  case  to  the  one  reported,  but  pullets  that  have 
never  laid,  and  young  cocks  even,  may  be  made  to  sit, 
hatch  and  take  care  of  chickens. 

A  Maiaassiotli  Sqaias!*,  weighing  130  lbs., 
is  on  exhibition  at  our  office,  contributed  by  Mr.  Jas. 
Beveridge,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.  Like  most  big  things,  tlie 
seed  was  reported  to  have  come  from  California.  Mr. 
B.  thinks  its  size  due  to  a  special  fertilizer  used. 

I®erma3semt  Fair  Grosasitls.  TSae 
Queens  County  Fair  was  a  great  success  this 
year,  as  it  could  not  fail  of  being  when  such  men  as  Sam¬ 
uel  Taber,  President,  and  John  Harold,  tlie  long  time 
Secretary,  determined  to  make  it  so.  After  years  of 
talk  and  discussion,  a  majority  vote  w.as  secured  in  favor 
of  a  “  permanent  location,”  which  did  not  agree  willi  the 
wishes  of  some  parts  of  the  County,  and  the  feasibility 
of  which  is  still  an  open  question  in  tlie  minds  of  a  large 
number  of  the  leading  agriculturists  throughout  the 
county.  The  town  of  Hempstead  gave  a  perpetual  lease, 
for  exhibition  purposes,  of  40  acres  of  land,  near  the 
Mineola  Station,  on  tlie  L.  I.  Railroad.  It  was  well  en¬ 
closed  and  suitable  buildings  erected  ir.  a  brief  time,  in¬ 
cluding  a  fine  central  structure  in  tlie  form  of  a  Greek 
cross,  covering  8000  square  feet.  The  arrangement  of  the 
grounds  and  the  buildings  are  a  model  well  worthy  of  be¬ 
ing  consulted  by  all  who  contemplate  permanent  loca¬ 
tions.  We  have  visited  some  State  Fairs  whicli  scarcely 
exceeded  that  of  Queens  County  this  year,  and  so  long  as 
John  Harold  and  his  present  coadjutors  man,age  the  So¬ 
ciety,  the  experiment  of  a  permanent  location  will  be 
successful  there.  Whether  under  ordinary  circumstances 
and  management,  the  good  grounds  and  buildings  always 
ready  for  use.  counterbalance  the  advantages  of  competi¬ 
tion  among  different  towns,  and  of  working  up  an  interest, 
often  in  remote  localities  where  it  is  most  needed,  may 
still  be  discussed  pro  and  con. 

'fi’ise  Fairs  —  CaiSle  Slaows  —  Fruit 
Shows, — We  are  obliged  to  refrain  from  noticing  in 
our  crowded  columns,  except  in  a  general  way,  the  va¬ 
rious  exliibilions  of  this  .season,  many  of  whicli  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending.  The  interest  and  attendance 
upon  some  lieid  during  the  last  week  in  September,  were 
unfavorable  affected  by  a  north-east  storm,  but  prevail¬ 
ingly  good  weather  ensured  large  attendance.  Tlie 
Pennsylvania  State  Fair,  at  Easton,  was  famous  for  the 
wonderfully  fine  show  of  hogs  maile— the  Chester  Co. 
breed  greatly  predominating.  We  tliink  a  few  such  shows 
will  indicate  their  claim  to  being  a  distinct  breed.  The 
Illinois  Fair  was  a  success,  especially  in  the  classes  of 
neat  cattle,  draught  horses,  and  implements.  The  Mis¬ 
souri  State  Fair  is  reported  as  very  creditable  in  all  de¬ 
partments,  and  a  great  pecuniary  success.  The  Cana¬ 
da  West  exhibition,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  exceeded  as 
a  cattle  show  any  held  in  the  States.  We  have  numer¬ 
ous  reports  of  successful  county  and  town  fairs  also,  and 
congratulate  tlie  managers  on  their  successful  efforts — 
but  cannot  record  particulars. 

Calves  —  Rearisig’  witlioat  Milk. — 
A  subscriber  asks  for  tiie  experience  of  our  readers  in 
regard  to  raising  calves  without  milk  ?  We  know  it 
may  be  done,  but  without  great  and  constant  care  many 
calves  will  droop  and  die.  The  practical  questions  really 
are  :  How  may  calves  taken  from  (lie  cow  at  birth  be  best 
raised  ?  How  soon  may  all  milk  be  safely  withheld  ? 
Wliat  is  tlie  best  substitute  for  milk?  Wliat  course  of 
feeding  or  medicine,  or  treatment  (wliicli  includes  both,) 
Is  liest  to  check  the  scours  or  their  opposite  in  young 
calves  brought  up  by  the  pail  ?— Our  columns  are  open 
to  valuable  liints  and  experience. 

I6eyM®l«l’s  Stove  Hook  (or  “Dexter,” 
as  he  calls  it)  is  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  two  pieces 
of  iron  like  a  pair  of  shears,  combining  a  stove-cover 
lifter,  kettle  lifting  hook,  pie-tin  liOer,  a  small  hammer 
h«ail,  and  sundry  other  uses  about  a  cook  stove — on  the 
"liole  a  convenient  addition  to  Hie  kitc>-<!n  furniture. 


'i'lae  Moom. — “A  great  many  about  here,” 
says  a  Rootstown  subscriber  (Stale  not  given,)  “stick  to 
the  notion  that  shingles  slioiild  be  put  on,  garden  ‘  truck  ’ 
planted,  pork  killed,  sheep  slieared,  etc.,  etc.,  just  at  such 
a  time  of  the  moon.  What  do  you  think?  ” — We  think  : 
Do  your  work  when  you  are  re.ady,  with  the  ground  pre¬ 
pared,  and  tlie  weather  favorable,  and  let  the  moon  take 
care  of  her  affairs  ;  she  won’t  trouble  you.  Let  those 
wait  and  watch  the  moon  wlio  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

'I'okacco.  —  We  are  often  inquired  of  by 
Farmers  and  others,  as  to  some  method  of  preparing  for 
use  the  tobacco  which  they  raise.  The  sailors’  way  is 
simplelrnd  good.  After  the  curing  and  drying  process  is 
complete,  select  the  inner  and  best  outer  leaves  of  the 
tobacco  ;  sprinkle  with  pretty  sweet  molasses  and  water, 
and  lay  them  together,  until  they  become  uniformly 
damp.  Tiien  twist  them  into  a  roll,  say  12  or  15  Inches 
long,  and  3  inches  through.  Bind  them  together  tightly 
with  twine.  The  twine  should  be  wound  on  the  tobacco 
in  2  or  3  layers,  like  thread  on  a  spool,  and  drawm  as 
tiglitly  as  its  strength  will  allow.  After  remaining  for  2 
or  3  weeks  it  will  be  fit  to  use,  although  the  longer  it  is 
kept  the  better  it  becomes,  if  not  allowed  to  mould, 
whicli  may  be  prevented  by  wiping  occasionally  wiili  a 
rag  wet  in  molasses,  or  liquorice  and  water.  This  will 
be  found  better  for  smoking  and  chewing  than  tlie  ordi¬ 
nary  tobacco  to  be  had  in  country  stores. 


CiirioBis  CrS’owtla  of  a.  ISadlsls.  ■ —  A 
radish  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Halsey 
Minton,  near  Dover,  N.  J.,  presents  such 
a  curious  form  that  we  have  had  an  en¬ 
graving  made  of  it.  It  is  not  unusa!  to 
see  tlie  long  radish  split  up  into  several 
prongs  and  twist  about  in  a  curious 
manner  ;  but  this  appears  to  be  a  round 
radish,  bent  on  repeating  itself  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  illustration.  A 
friend,  who  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it, 
suggests  that  it  oiiglit  to  be  called  a 
“  fourliorse  radisli,”  certainly  it  lias  one 
cliaraotei  islic  in  common  with  a  tandem 
team.  What  cii'cumstances  induce  tliese 
freaks  of  nature,  no  one  knows.  Some¬ 
times  tlie  influence  would  seem  to  affect 
the  seed  before  germination,  and  at 
others  afterward.  The  investigation  of  them  would  be 
difficult,  but  not  less  interesting  —  often  instructive. 


Irrig-iatioBi.— “  W.  W.  O.,”  Suffolk  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  writes:  “1  can  turn  the  water  of  a  brook  upon  my 
ground  by  laying  a  pipe  1%  miles,  with  a  fall  of  about 
ten  feet.  My  plan  is,  to  lead  it  througli  the  center  of  ray 
land,  and  place  a  faucet  every  ten  rods,  to  which  I  can 
attach  a  hose  and  use  the  water  as  I  wish.  The  grand 
question  is,  will  it  pay  ?  If  so,  what  kind  of  pipe  do  I 

want,  of  what  size,  and  what  will  it  cost? - Answer. — 

There  is  much  land  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  where 
it  would  pay  well  to  irrigate  thus.  We  can  hardly  decide 
in  a  particular  case  without  a  full  examination.  Tlie 
best  pipe  would  be  galvanized  iron,  about  2  inches  in 
diameter  (cost  75c.  per  foot).  Thin  sheet  iron  pipelined 
with  cement  and  laid  in  and  covered  with  tlie  same,  would 
do  also,  at  less  cost,  though  not  .so  durable. 

l®eiB.aiyroysil  — “  B.  B.,”  Wash¬ 

ington  Co.,  Pa.,  a.sks  how  to  reclaim  land  that  is  “ad¬ 
dicted”  to  Dewberry  vines  and  Pennyroyal.  The  .soil 
appears  rich,  but  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  grass  started. — 
Try  plowing  this  fall,  liarrowing  in  100  to  150  bushels  of 
lime,  planting  corn  next  spring,  manuring  in  the  hill  with 
a  shovelful  of  good  compost  or  yard  manure,  and  hoe 
well,  by  horse  and  by  hand.  If  a  good  dressing  of  ma¬ 
nure  is  spread  and  plowed  in  for  the  corn,  with  flat  cul¬ 
ture,  the  briars  may  possibly  be  so  far  destroyed  that 
grass  can  be  sown  among  tlie  corn  in  August,  and  by  roll¬ 
ing  the  ground  flat  in  October,  when  the  crop  is  off,  a 
good  sward  may  be  obt.ained  witliin  the  year. 

Fai'cyisi  Ilovses. — “J.  W.  H.,”  Franklin 
Co.,  Mo.,  and  others.  Farcy  and  Glanders  are  the  same 
disease  exhibiting  itself  in  different  forms.  It  is  incurable, 
and  very  dangerous.  The  only  safe  way  is  to  kill  tlie  suf¬ 
ferers,  and  take  great  care  that  the  disease  is  not  com¬ 
municated  to  men.  In  the  early  stages  the  disease  is  not 
conspicuously  evident,  and  unscrupulous  persons  often 
sell  glandered  horses.  This  ought  to  be  a  State  Prison 
offense.  The  symptoms  and  treatment  are  minutely  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  last  volume,  page  309,  (October,  1865). 


A  <3oo«l  Team  marks  a  farmer  as  a  general 
rule  ,  horses  or  oxen,  it  is  all  the  same.— “  Progress”  says : 
“  If  you  see  a  farmer  with  a  poor  team,  you  may  be  sure 
there  is  a  screw  loose  somewhere.” 


IS  ill  a  ITcfir  I 

Ad  new  subscribers  to  the  Agriculturist  for  1867, 
whose  names  are  received  during  livvember,  will  re¬ 
ceive  free  ofi'  cliarge  the  December  number,  which 
will  be  a  very  valuable  one.  This  will  give  13 
montlss  for  a  year's  price.  The  offer  applies  to 
all  new  subscribers,  singly,  in  clubs,  in  premium  lists, 
etc.  Extra  time  allowed  f»'  the  arrival  of  names  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  other  distant  points,  if  started 
soon  after  this  notice  is  received.  All  new  names  must 
be  marked  liew,  in  order  to  receive  the  extra  number. 


The  American  Agriculturist  Annuals. 

We  propose  soon  to  issue  two  Annuals  for  the  year 
1867,  the  one  Agricultural ,  the  otlier  Horticultural. 
Tliey  will  each  contain  about  120  or  more  pages,  12  mo., 
and  will  be  in  a  sense,  a  continuation  of  the  Rural  An¬ 
nual,  published  by  us,  and  formerly  by  Mr.  Harris  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer.  The  names  “  Rural  Annual,’’ “  Rural 
Register,”  Annual  Register,”  etc.,  are  so  constantly  con¬ 
founded  that  we  reluctantly  drop  tlie  old  name.  These 
Annuals  will,  W'e  hope,  be  worthy  of  and  will  doubtless 
gain  a  very  large  circulation.  A  limited  space  will  be 
allowed  for  first  class  advertisements  in  either  or  both, 
which  must  be  sent  in  before  December  1st. 

Mie  American  Agricultural  Annual  will 
contain  a  brief  review  of  the  past  year — notices  of  im¬ 
portant  events,  inventions,  publications,  etc.,  affecting 
tlie  agricultural  interests  of  the  country,  importations  of 
stock,  introduction  of  new  crops,  etc. ;  contributed  ar¬ 
ticles  of  an  interesting  and  practical  character,  fully 
illustrated  ;  practical  hints  in  regard  to  work,  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  besides  convenient  tables,  and  a  full  almanac. 

Tlie  American  Horticultural  Annual  is 
the  first  of  what  we  hope  to  make,  a  permanent  series. 
As  it  is  late  in  the  season,  we  cannot  hope  to  make  it 
entirely  what  it  is  ultimately  intended  to  be— a  record  of 
the  years  progress  in  liortienlture,  giving  positive  land 
marks,  describing  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  year, 
and  indicating  what  should  be  done  in  the  coming  one, 
though  the  first  number  will  be  valuable  to  all.  It  will 
contain  coritribulions  from  well  known  horticulturists, 
and  embody  much  useful,  practical  information.  No  an¬ 
nual  of  the  kind  has  before  been  published  in  this  country. 

- 1  ff  Ml - - 

The  $1,260  Prizes :  Prairie  and  Western 
Farming  —  Cotton  Culture  —  Timber 
and  Fencing  for  Prairies. 

A.s  announced  in  October  Agriculturist,  page  344,  we 
offer  the  following  Prizes :  For  the  Best  Treatise  or 
Essay  on  Prairie  and  Western  Farming.  $350,  For  the 

Second  do.,  $100;  For  the  Third  do.,  $50 _ For  the 

Best  Treatise  or  Essay  on  Cotton  Culture,  $400;  For 
the  Second  do.,  $100...  •  For  the  Best  Treali.se  or  Essay 
on  Timber  and  Fencing  for  Prairies,  $150  |  For  Second 

do.,  $'75;  For  Third  do.,  $35. - The  manuscript  on 

Cotton  Cnlture  to  be  ready  Jan.  1st  ;  on  Timber  and 
Fencing  Feb.  1st,  and  on  Prairie  Farming  March  1st. 
For  full  particulars,  see  October  Agriculturist  and  printed 
slip  furnished  at  this  Office  to  those  proposing  to  write. 


$100  Housekeeping  Prize. 


For  the  Best  Essay  on  Housekeeping,  to  make  20  to 
25  columns  in  the  Agriculturi.st,  the  Publishers  will  pay 
a  prize  of  $100  cash.  Something  after  tlie  manner  of 
“  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm  ”  may  perhaps  come  the 
nearest  to  wliat  is  wanted,  llioiigh  we  do  not  limit  the 
offer  to  any  particular  form  or  style.  What  we  want,  is, 
to  get  an  article  to  be  continued  through  the  year  1867, 
of  IK  to  2)4  columns  in  a  paper,  which  shall  be  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  to  Housekeepers — one  which 
sliall  bring  in  the  work  and  cares  of  daily  life.  That 
Essay  will  be  the  most  valuable  which  shall  in  the  least 
space  convey  tlie  greatest  number  of  practical  hints  and 
suggestions  in  a  readable,  easy  style.  The  Essays  to  be 
received  on  or  before  Deo.  l.'t,  or  at  least  enough  of 
each  to  exhibit  its  general  style  and  ability.  Tlie  first 
cliapter  is  desired  for  the  January  number.  After  the 
selection  is  made,  the  writer  will  liave  opportunity  to 
amend  and  improve  Ihe  chapters  subsequent  to  Hie  first, 
as  the  time  is  limiled  for  their  first  presentation. 
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wooDcntJCK — {^Arciomys  monax.) 


sage-looking  little  fellows,  and  well  represented 
in  the  engraving.  Taken  young,  they  are  easily 
domesticated,  and  become  very  tame,  affec¬ 
tionate,  and  exhibit  considerable  intelligence. 

The  flesh  of  the  Woodchuck,  though  coarse, 
is  palatable,  and  if  taken  in  the  autumn,  fat  and 
j  nicy.  The  fur  has  little  value,  as  it  lacks  beauty, 
but  makes  very  comfortable  mittens,  tippets,  etc. 


of  the  musquash  is  “compressed  vertically,” 
that  is,  it  is  flat,  the  edges  being  above  and  be¬ 
low.  The  beaver,  which  the  musquash  greatly 
resembles  in  its  habits,  and  which  is  naturally 
close  akin  to  it,  has  a  broad  horizontally  flat 
tail.  Like  the  beaver,  the  musquash  builds  dome¬ 
like  houses  in  the  swamps,  and  plasters  them 
well  with  mud  on  the  inside,  so  that  they  turn 

the  rain,  while 
outside  they  look 
simply  like  a  heap 
of  sticks  and 
reeds.  The  fur  is 
valuable,  and  is 
chiefly  exported. 
The  sl^ns,  which, 
a  few  j’^ears  since 
sold  for  18  to  2.5 
cents  each,  now 
bring  $1.  Tiiey 
are  taken  for  the 
fur  in  fall  and 
in  early  spring. 
Freshets  in  the 
streams,  or  extra¬ 
ordinarily  high 
tides,  drive  these 
animals  from  their 
holes,  and  then 
they  are  easily 
shot,  clubbed,  or 
speared.  They  cat 
the  roots  of  aqua¬ 
tic  plants.  Cala¬ 
mus,  Pond  Lilies, 
etc.,  and  are  very  fond  of  fresh-water  shell-fish, 
especially  of  the  Unio.  So  flir  as  their  food 
goes,  they  do  the  farmers  little  damage ;  but 
wherever  embankments  are  made  to  shut  out 
the  tides,  or  canals  are  dug  to  convey  streams  to 
mills  or  for  irrigation,  or  dams  are  erected,  there 
the  muskrats  do  great  damage  by  burrowing 
through  the  embankments  just  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water, 
and  causing  leaks. 
We  gave  on  page 
253,  (.July),  de¬ 
scriptions  of  traps 
for  taking  musk¬ 
rats,  which  are 
said  to  be  very  ef¬ 
fective,  but  most 
persons  rely  upon 
the  fowling  piece, 
and  a  war  of  ex¬ 
termination  in 
times  of  high  wa¬ 
ter.  In  the  win¬ 
ter  time  they  are 
rarely  seen  upon 
land,  except  close 
about  their  breath¬ 
ing  holes  in  the 
ice ;  but  their  food 
and  the  entrance 
to  their  burrows 
and  houses  being 
both  below  water, 
they  get  along 
very  well,  except 
in  times  of  severe 
cold  and  little  snow,  when  the  entrances  to  their 
holes  freeze  up,  and  in  times  of  flood,  as  already 
mentioned. — The  name  Muskrat  is  obviously 
derived  from  the  strong  odor  of  musk,  which 
comes  from  glands  near  the  tail.  Musquash  is 
said  to  be  the  Indian  name,  and  is  preferable, 
for  the  animal  is  not  a  rat  in  any  proper  sense, 
but,  so  to  speak,  a  beaver  on  a  small  scale. 


The  Woodchuck.— (-drcifc>?wys  monax). 


We  present  our  readers  this  mouth  engrav¬ 
ings  of  two  more  of  our  familiar  native  quadru¬ 
peds.  The  Woodchuck  has  a  very  wide  ge¬ 
ographical  range  North  and  South,  and  west¬ 
ward  probably  as  far  as  the  Mississippi.  The 
marmot  of  Europe,  and  the  prairie  dog  of  the 
western  plains,are 
animals  of  the 
same  genus  {Arc- 
tomys,)  and  of  sim¬ 
ilar  habits.  The 
woodchuck  is  16 
to  18  inches  long, 
wdth  a  solid  robust 
body,  broad  head, 
short,  rounded 
ears,  bright  prom¬ 
inent  black  eyes, 
numerous  whis¬ 
kers,  and  short 
legs  with  long 
claws.  The  fur  is 
short  and  woolly, 
and  sprinkled  full 
of  coarse  hairs.  It 
varies .  much  in 
color,  being  gray, 
inclining  to  red¬ 
dish  and  brown, 
ashy-gray  upon 
the  nose  and 
throat,  usually 
grayest  upon  the 
shoulders,  and  reddish-brown  on  the  legs  and 
pate.  Woodchucks  live  in  pairs  in  burrows, 
which  are  generally  made  in  light  sandy  or  al¬ 
luvial  laud,  the  animals  preferring  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  cultivated  fields  and  fruit-orchards, 
where  the  damage  a  single  family  will  do  in 
one  summer,  is  considerable.  When  undisturb¬ 
ed,  the  fields,  even  of  a  small  farm,  will  often 
become  in  a  few 
years  filled  with 
the  burrows  and 
tenanted  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  wood¬ 
chucks.  They  ex¬ 
cavate  chambers 
below  the  reach 
of  frost,  and  store 
up  clover  heads, 
apples,  and  other 
food  not  liable  to 
decay,  for  the 
winter’s  use.  They 
are  rather  diflieult 
to  catch,  for,  be¬ 
ing  chiefly  noc¬ 
turnal,  it  is  quite 
inconvenient  to 
watch  the  traps. 

Steel  traps  are 
generally  used, 
and  set  in  the 
entrances  to  their 
holes  and  covered 
with  earth,  or 
baited  with  sweet 
apples.  If  caught 
by  the  head  or  body,  they  are  secure;  but  if  caught 
by  one  leg,  they  will  gnaw  it  off,  and  lookout  for 
traps  thereafter.  We  doubt  not  there  are  thous¬ 
ands  of  three-legged  woodchueks  alive  and  well 
about  the  country.  The  burrows  are  so  long  and 
deep,  usually  being  in  a  bank,  that  it  is  hard  to 
dig  them  out,  and  there  are  always,  in  our  ex¬ 
perience,  two  entrances.  The  young  are  peculiar 


The  Musq_iiash.— zibetMous) 


The  Musquash,  or  Muskrat  as  it  is  often  call¬ 
ed,  is  another  peculiarly  American  animal,  which 
is  so  well  known  as  scarcely  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  It  is  also  vei’y  widely  distributed  over  the 
United  States,  frequenting  alike  land  bordering 
upon  salt  and  fresh  water,  choosing  swamps 


MUSQUASH — {Fiber  zibethicus.) 


with  dry  sandy  banks,  or  earth  embankments, 
in  which  it  burrows.  It  is  10  to  12  inches 
long,  with  a  thick  set  body  and  arching  back ; 
head  short,  but  rat-like,  and  the  gnawing  or 
front  teeth  very  large,  long,  and  powerful.  The 
hind  feet  are  very  long,  and  a  short  web  is  found 
only  between  the  two  longest  toes,  yet  the  ani¬ 
mals  are  rapid  and  strong  swimmers.  The  tail 
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Skunks  Destroy  Honey  Bees. 


Mr.  M.  S.  Snow,  Forestyille,  Chautauqua  Co., 
N.  Y.,  reports  to  the  American  Agriculturist  an 
original  ..observation  in  regard  to  the  fact  stated 
in  the  heading  of  this  article.  He  writes  : 

“  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Skunks  dig  out 
the  nests  of  the  Bumble  bee,  taking  the  bees,  but 
leaving  the  honey  undisturbed.  There  is  hard¬ 
ly  a  farmer,  or  farmer’s  son,  but  has  met  with 
their  work  while  going  about  the  pastures  and 
meadows.  But  it  will  surprise  people  to  know 
that  they  will  attack  bees  in  their  hives  and  eat 
them  readily,  as  though  they  were  harm¬ 
less  as  flies.  This  occurs  when  the  hives  are 
near  the  ground,  or  within  their  reach.  They 
cany  on  life  worlc  dextrously.  If  no  bees  are 
outside,  and  the  pickets  are  withdrawn,  they 
will  actually  stick  their  noses  into  the  hives  and 
snufij  to  bring  them  to  a  sense  of  their  duty ; 
and  when  they  come  out,  they  take  them  right 
and  left.  At  other  times  they  scratch  upon  the 
hive  to  accomplish  the  desired  effect.  Those 
who  keep  hives  near  the  earth,  and  find  the 
alighting  boards  considerably  soiled,  and  the 
grass  or  earth  scratched  over,  may  be  sure  that 
skunks  have  been  at  the  bees.  This  is  a  matter 
of  my  own  original  observation.” 


A  Talk  on  Sheep  Breeding. 

Mutton  and  wool  being  the  products  of  the 
Domestic  Sheep,  the  one,  or  the  other,  or  both 
equally,  are  the  especial  aim  of  the  sheep  keep¬ 
er.  Improvements  in  the  carcasses  of  sheep 
of  particular  breeds  have  been  attempted,  and 
resulted  in  distinguished  success.  Efforts  to 
cause  flocks  of  sheep  to  yield  finer  wool  and 
heavier  fleeces,  have  also  been  eminently  happy 
in  their  results.  It  seems  as  if  sheep  breeders  had, 
at  least  until  latel}'-,  regarded  good  mutton  with 
a  well  shaped  carcass  as  incompatible,  or  unde¬ 
sirable,  in  the  fine-wool  producing  breeds.  That 
mutton  is  a  less  than  secondary  consideration 
with  fine-wool  growers  is  natural  enough,  for 
while  mutton  sheep  live  but  a  few  years  ordi¬ 
narily,  and  are  best  kept  in  rather  small  flocks 
and  conveniently  near  to  market,  fine-Avool 
sheep  are  allowed  to  live,  and  are  fattened  and 
killed,  often,  only  when  their  teeth  give  out. 
They  may  be  kept  too  in  large  flocks  at  a  great 
distance  from  market,  their  product  of  wool  be¬ 
ing  easily  packed  and  safely  transported.  Hence 
hardiness,  and  vigor  of  constitution,  are  of  much 
more  importance  than  fitness  of  the  carcass  for 
the  table.  Ho  small  portion  of  the  mutton  rais¬ 
er’s  profits  arises  from  the  wool,  hence  to  him  the 
latter  is  of  more  importance  than  is  mutton  to 
the  wool  raiser.  The  kinds  of  wool  too,  which 
are  yielded  by  the  mutton  breeds  of  sheep,  meet 
an  active  and  constant  demand  in  the  market. 

The  attention  of  farmers  has  within  a  few 
years  past  been  called  especially  to  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  Spanish  Merino  sheep.  The 
sheep  arc  larger,  yield  heavier  fleeces  (and 
more  avooI),  and  bein^ thoroughly  acclimated, 
are  probably  hardier  than  when  first  intro¬ 
duced.  Spanish  sheep  were  taken  not  only 
to  America,  but  into  France  and  Saxon}q  and 
from  Saxony  into  this  country,  Silesia  and  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  in  each  of  tlicse  countries  Avere  subject 
to  peculiar  treatment  in  accordance  Avith  the 
views  of  the  sheep  breeders  in  whose  hands 
they  were ;  hence  Ave  have  several  quite  distinct 
breeds  of  Merino  skeep,  all  departing  more  or 
less  from  the  original  type  of  the  best  Spanish 
flocks,  which  varied  also  among  themselves. 

In  all  the  great  advances  that  have  been  made 


in  the  breeding  of  cattle,  sheep,  or  other  ani¬ 
mals,  it  has  been  the  objeclt  of  breeders  to 
direct  the  vital  strength  of  the  animal  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  most  valuable  portions,  and  to 
do  away  AAdth  the  useless  or  less  valuable  por¬ 
tions, — to  “breed  in”  good  points,  and  to 
“  breed  out”  bad  ones.  In  the  short-horn  cattle, 
for  instance,  big  heads  and  horns,  coarse  fleshy 
tails  and  legs,  and  skinny  necks,  are  bred  out ; 
and  fine  bony  heads,  thin  tails,  small  bones,  sin- 
eAvy  legs  and  thin  necks,  free  from  dewlaps,  are 
bred  in.  A  similar  course  Avas  folloAved  by 
Bakewell,  in  improving  the  long-wool  sheQp. 

It  becomes  fine-wool  sheep  breeders  to  in¬ 
quire  candidly  Avhether  the  system  hitherto 
practiced  by  them  is  founded  upon  as  correct 
principles.  We  have  been  painfully  imin-essed 
Avith  the  fact  that  many  breeders  of  American 
Merinos,  at  least  in  their  conversation  about  theiif 
sheep,  and  in  indicating  their  good  points,  talk 
more  about  the  color  and  abundance  of  the 
yolk,  and  the  number  and  position  of  the 
wrinkles,  than  about  the  quantity,  strength, 
and  fineness  of  their  wool,  their  Avell-shaped 
bodies  and  hardy  constitutions. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  the  Merinos  to 
wrinkle — that  is  for  the  skins  to  be  very  loose 
and  lie  in  folds  or  Avrinkles  over  the  bodjx  Hoav 
as  no  more  wool  groAVS  on  a  Avrinkley  sheep  than 
on  a  smooth  one,  and  as  Avrinkles  make  a  fleece 
harder  to  shear,  and  as  the  avooI  is  not  so  uni¬ 
form  and  good  on  the  wrinkles  and  betAveen 
them  as  upon  smooth  parts  of  the  body,  aa' e  say 
wrinkles  are  useless,  a  nuisance,  a  deformity, 
should  be  bred  out  if  possible.  Yet  some  of 
these  breeders  seem  to  pride  themselves  in 
Avrinkles,  and  show  them  off  as  if  they  were 
one  of  the  greatest  merits  their  sheep  possessed. 

Moreover  there  is  also  a  natural  tendency  in 
all  sheep,  and  espceially  in  fine-Avool  sheep,  to 
secrete  an  oily  soap  in  the  avooI,  Avhich  is  called 
grease  or  yolk.  This  prevents  the  felting  of  the 
AA'ool,  and  its  getting  dry  and  breaking;  it  pre¬ 
vents  also  the  moth  attackinglhe  fleece,  and  may 
have  other  uses,  but  a  maximum  good  effect  is 
attained  Avith  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
yolk.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  greatest  quan¬ 
tity  really  needed,  cannot  be  more  than  twice 
the  weight  of  the  avooI.  Yet  many  Avill  wring 
locks  of  fleece,  and  exhibit  with  great  glee  the 
drops  of  oil  which  exude  from  them,  and  actu¬ 
ally  claim  it  as  a  great  merit.  The  production  of 
10,  15,  or  30  pounds  of  this  greasy  soap,  (which 
is  not  uncommon),  containing  as  it  does  about 
33  per  cent  of  potash,  is  a  serious  tax  upon  the 
vital  jAowers  of  the  slieejj ;  it  is  moreover  use¬ 
less,  a  tax  upon  the  land,  and  an  unnecessary 
weight  to  transport  to  market.  Hence  we  con¬ 
demn  excessively  greasy  fleeces.  The  Aveight  of 
the  fleece  is  no  criterion  of  the  actual  Aveight  of 
wool  it  contains.  Manufacturers  knoAV  this,  and 
avoid  the  purchase  of  this  greasy  wool,  or  pay 
for  it  only  very  safe  prices. 

The  mutton  sheep  of  the  improved  breeds  are 
hornless,  both  ewes  and  rams.  The  rams  of 
fine  Avool  breeds  all  carry  heavy  horns  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule.  These  are  ornamental,  it  is  true,  and 
a  wrinkled  head  with  its  ponderous  circumvolut- 
ed  and  gnarly  hoiais,  is  very  picturesque  upon  a 
flock  leader;  but  horns  are  useless,  a  great  tax 
upon  the  vital  powers  to  produce,  dangerous 
AA'eapons  besides.  Why  not  then  breed  out  the 
horns?  It  may  be  easily  done.  Years  ago  an 
American  sheep  fiuicier  ably  advocated  smooth, 
no-horned  Merinos,  and  actually  bred  them. 
And  we  must  record  our  hope  and  anticipation 
that  before  long  we  shall  have  a  breed  of  har¬ 
dy,  good-bodied,  short-legged,  smooth,  fine- 


Avool  sheep,  peculiarly  American  in  common- 
sense  fitness  for  their  uses. 

We  were  very  much  gratified  to  observe  that 
the  judges  at  the  late  Hcav  York  State  Fair  at 
Saratoga  aAvarded  a  first  prize  to  a  Vermont 
Merino  ram  nearly  hornless — having  a  single 
horn  not  bigger  than  one’s  finger.  A  Vermont 
breeder  of  fame,  not  less  than  Mr.  Hammond’s, 
shook  his  head  and  said :  “  That  never  could 
have  happened  in  Addison  County.” — We  hope 
it  may  some  day. 

Mr.  Hammond  and  the  other  sheep  breeders 
of  V ermont,  who  have  made  such  improvements 
upon  the  original  Spanish  sheep,  have  certainly 
gained  a  much  better  form  for  their  sheep.  They 
are  less  leggy,  their  bodies  are  more  compact 
and  deeper,  they  are  heavier  fleeced,  and  there 
is  more  wool  in  the  fleece.  The  wool  besides 
grows  all  over  the  sheep,  covering  the  legs  and 
the  bare  spots  which  used  to  be  on  the  bellies, 
and,  though  not  so  fine,  it  is  of  greater  length. 
We  give  a  fine  portrait  of  one  of  these  sheep, 
winner  of  one  of  the  first  prizes  at  the  NeAV 
England  and  Vermont  Fair,  on  our  first  page. 
It  exhibits  Avell  the  striking  peculiarities  of  the 
breed.  It  is  claimed  by  the  breeders,  who  ap¬ 
pear  to  set  a  high  value  on  Avrinkles  and  grease, 
that  these  are  marks  of  vigor  of  constitution 
and  ability  to  transmit  their  good  qualities  to 
the  progeny.  This  aa'C  are  not  inclined  to  dis¬ 
pute,  but  would  like  to  have  the  proof. 

—  ■  ■  I  in  - 

CMcken  Ailments. 


Gapes. — Our  discussion  of  this  subject  in 
former  numbers  has  been  tolerably  full,  but  es¬ 
pecially  bearing  upon  a  cure — which  is  effected 
by  removing  by  a  feather-tip  the  worms  in  the 
windpipes  of  the  chickens,  which  are  the  cause. 
The  prevention  of  the  ailment  is  thus  treated 
of  in  a  communication  to  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  by  N.  B.  Worthington,  Esq.,  Editor 
of  the  American  Farmer,  of  Baltimore,  Avhich 
journal,  though  suspended  during  the  war,  is 
noAV  a  Avelcome  monthly  visitor. 

“I  have  a  word  to  say  to  the  ‘wide,  wide 
AA'orld’  of  Chickendom,  and  ask  your  permis¬ 
sion  to  say  it  through  the  Agriculturist.  Here, 
in  Maryland,  I  have  insisted  over  and  again, 
that  chickens  must  not  have  ‘  Gapes,’  and  our 
well  bred  chickens  will  no  more  gape  in  your 
presence,  than  the  Avell  bred  boys  and  girls  will 
yaAvn  before  folks.  Elsewhere,  I  find  that 
chickens  are  gaping  still,  and  scarcely  an  agri¬ 
cultural  Journal,  but  a  remedy  is  asked  or  giv¬ 
en.  A  favorite  one  is  to  throttle  the  poor  in¬ 
nocent,  and,  with  a  feather  or  hair,  twist  a  bunch 
of  Avorms  out  of  its  throat.  This  may  cure,  when 
it  does  not  kill,  but  it  reminds  me  too  much  of 
an  attempt  I  made  in  my  young  days  to  un¬ 
choke  an  ox,  that  had  an  apple  in  his  throat. 
My  bungling  attempts  killed  him.  I  let  the  next 
one  alone,  and  he  managed  the  apple  himself. 
The  chickens  may  not  be  so  successful,  but  haA"- 
ing  tried  this  and  many  other  remedies,  I  Avould, 
if  my  chickens  had  gapes,  Avhich  they  haA’e  not, 
diligently  let  them  alone.  So  much  for  remedies. 

“  For  preventives,  the  New  England  Farmer 
says :  ‘  This  disease  is  caused  by  colds  and  sore 
throat,  which  the  chickens  get  by  Avandering  in 
the  wet  grass,’  and  the  preventive  is  to  keep 
them  drjx  A  Bucks  Co.  corres2Aondeut  of  the 
Germantown  TelegrajAli,  replies:  ‘How  is  it 
that  they  never  get  that  complaint  Avhen  fed  on 
wheat  screenings,  and  alloAved  to  run  when  and 
Avhere  they  please  ?  ’  This  writer  adds :  ‘  Y ears 
ago,  we  fed  exclusively  on  Indian  meal,  and  in¬ 
variably  had  the  ‘  gapes  ’  l.o  contend  Avith.’ 
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Avoid  Indian  meal,  is  liis  preventive.  I  cite 
these  as  specimens  of  how  Doctors  differ  on 
this  point ;  and  let  me  say  in  passing  to  this 
last,  that  I  feed  with  Indian  meal  always,  and 
almost  exclusively,  and  never  have  “gapes.” 

Now,  to  pass  to  the  point:  Did  any  one  of 
your  readers  ever  see  a  chicken  with  “gapes” 
on  an  absolutely  new  settlement — a  place  just 
built  upon  ?  "We  saw  once  a  whole  brood  have 
it  on  such  place,  which,  at  ten  days  old,  was 
brought  from  an  old  place  infested  with  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Every  one  of  the  brood  took  it,  after 
coming  to  their  new  home,  or  rather,  brought  it 
with  them  undeveloped.  Not  one  took  it  that 
■v^as  hatched  after  the  removal.  I  was  impress¬ 
ed  with  the  fact,  because,  with  great  love  for 
poultry  as  a  boy,  I  had  ‘  seen  my  fondest  hopes 
decay  ’  at  the  old  place,  without  remedj\ 

“  Taking  the  hint,  I  have  never  allowed  my 
chickens  to  remain  for  many  successive  years 
on  the  same  ‘run.’  I  plow  up  thoroughly  the 
old  yards,  and  spado  the  floors  of  houses ;  or, 
what  is  better,  remove  the  j'ards  to  any  ground 
on  which  poultry  has  not  been  confined  before. 
It  is  their  own  accumulated  filth,  not  that  of  oth¬ 
er  animals,  which  poisons  them. 

“  Of  course,  chickens  must  not  be  kept  on 
ground  retentive  of  moisture,  nor  required  to 
drink  filthy  water;  nor  allowed,  when  quite 
young,  to  run  through  w'et  grass ;  but  with  or¬ 
dinarily  decent  management,  I  believe  ‘  clean 
ground,’  an  absolute  preventive  of  gapes,” 

^  <  1^  O  —I  >  ^ 

Fattening  Fowls. 


Many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fowls  to  be 
killed  and  eaten  this  autumn,  are  now  run¬ 
ning  about  growing  fast  and  picking  up 
seeds  and  such  insects  as  have  survived  the 
frosts.  These  are  very  good  to  eat,  taken  just 
as  they  are,  if  properly  cooked ;  but  the  majority 
of  purchasers  think  fat  fowls  much  better  than 
lean;  therefore,  as  soon  as  chickens  have  nearly 
or  quite  their  full  growth,  the  best  policy  is  to 
fatten  them,  for  not  only  will  the  weight  be 
much  increased,  but  if  properly  marketed,  they 
will  bring  much  higher  prices.  We  very  rarely 
see  thoroughly  fattened  poultry  in  our  markets ; 
certainly  it  is  not  because  people  will  not  buy 
them,  for  there  are  people  in  our  large  cities 
who  will  buy  high  priced  things  simply  because 
high  prices  are  the  only  indication  they  have  of 
superiority.  Fat  poultry  keeps,  and  bears  car¬ 
riage  and  exposure  to  air,  much  better  than  lean, 
which  alone  adds  several  cents  per  lb.  to  its  value. 

Some  breeds  of  fowls  are  naturally  disinclined 
to  wander  and  take  much  exercise — these  will 
fatten  tolerably  if  allowed  their  liberty;  but 
most  will  only  get  into  a  condition  of  good  flesh, 
however  much  they  be  fed.  Yet  if  these  birds 
are  confined  in  close  quarters,  so  that  they  will 
have  very  little  space  to  move  about  in,  and 
are  fed  well,  and  have  water,  gravel,  and  some 
green  food  regularljq  they  will  take  on  flesh  and 
fat  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Fowls  are  profit¬ 
ably  confined  in  fattening  cages,  set  up  a  foot  or 
two  above  the  ground  or  floor,  so  that  they 
shall  have  fresh  air.  Mr.  Saunders,  in  his 
work  on  poultry,  (sec  our  book  list,)  advises 
th*  use  of  a  cage  for  24  fowls,  2  feet 
high,  3  feet  long,  22  inches  wide,  stand¬ 
ing  2  feet  from  the  ground.  The  entire  coop 
is  made  of  bars  1’]q  inches  wide,  round  or 
flat.  The  bars  on  the  bottom  should  be  I’la 
inches  apart,  the  rest  3  inches  apart.  Several  in 
the  front  and  sides  should  be  movable  for  con¬ 
venience  in  catching  the  fowls.  There  should 
be  one  or  two  plain  board  partitions  to  separate 


quarrelsome  fowls,  or  make  the  coops  smaller 
for  a  proportionally  smaller  number  of  fowls. 
There  should  be  a  board  in  front,  or  in  front 
and  rear  both,  with  triangular  feeding  troughs. 
When  the  troughs  are  emptied,  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved,  rinsed  and  filled  with  water,  or.  pans  of 
water  may  be  placed  on  the  feeding  boards,  on 
which  also  gravel  should  be  frequently  scattered. 

The  chickens  are  fed  three  times  a  day,  at 
day  light,  at  noon,  and  at  dark.  The  feed  is 
scalded  meal  of  semi-fluid  consistence,  Indian 
meal  being  mingled  with  meal  of  other  grains, 
or  other  soft  food  being  occasionally  substituted. 
Barley  and  buckwheat  are  excellent.  The 
trough  should  be  scalded  out  once  every  day, 
and  the  food  given  be  always  freshly  mixed. 
Any  quarrelsome  bird,  and  any  drooping  one, 
should  be  removed  at  once,  and  others  substitut¬ 
ed,  so  as  to  keep  the  coop  full.  If  there  are 
not  enough  birds  to  fill  the  coop,  a  partition 
should  be  inserted  between  the  bars  to  contract 
the  space.  Such  coops  may  best  stand  in  open 
sheds,  where  thej’’  will  have  fresh  air.  Those 
who  try  them  once  will  continue  their  use. 


’’''Cramming"  has  been  written  down  and  talked 
about  in  this  countiy,  a^  if  it  were  one  of  the 
most  horrid  and  cruel  things  that  cotfid  be  done 
to  poor  dumb  things.  The  truth  is,  the  birds 
are  higbly  pleased  with  the  operation.  They 
are  not  hurt  in  any  way,  and  like  their  food 
so,  as  well  as  in  the  natural  way.  A  fowl  is 
held  in  the  lap,  and  rolls  of  meal,  mixed  stiff  with 
milk  and  a  little  suet,  are  taken  by  the  crammer 
in  one  hand,  and  dipped  in  milk  and  dropped 
down  the  throat,  w'hile  with  the  other  hand  the 
mouth  is  held  open.  The  little  finger  is  used  to 
help  the  cram  well  down  into  the  throat,  and 
the  bird  swallows  it  with  satisfaction.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  well  to  stroke  the  throat  gently  to  as¬ 
sist  the  swallowing.  The  crop  should  be  empty 
before  one  begins  to  cram,  it  should  be  well  fil¬ 
led,  and  in  3  hours  it  should  be  all  digested.  A 
little  Cayenne  pepper  aids  digestion,  and  is  good 
to  give  now  and  then.  Crammed  fowls  fatten 
much  more  rapidly,  and  may  be  made  much 
fatter  than  those  which  pick  up  their  food ;  and 
if  the  process  is  successful,  as  it  usually  is  when 
the  fowls  are  kept  quiet  and  clean,  gently 
handled  and  supplied  with  gravel  and  fresh 
water  regularly,  no  evidence  of  disease  can  be 
discovered.  If,  however,  it  be  long  continued, 
and  they  do  not  fat  fast,  nor  disgest  all  of  one 
meal  before  the  next  is  given  them,  and  the 
water  is  stale,  and  they  quarrel,  etc.,  before  they 
become  very  fat,  they  will  be  likely  to  show  by 
white  combs  and  droopy  looks  that  they  are 
diseased.  Such  fowls  must  be  given  their  liberty, 
for  they  wall  not  be  fit  for  the  table,  and  should 
never  be  sent  to  market  unless  in  perfect  health. 


Imperfections  of  Forced  dueens. 

BY  BIDWELL  BKO’s,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


The  system  adopted  by  American  bee-keepers, 
during  the  last  several  years,  in  attempting  to 
Italianize  their  apiaries  in  compelling  the  bees  to 
replace  their  queens  removed,  by  rearing  them 
from  worker  eggs  or  larvae,  is  one  of  oft  repeat¬ 
ed  disappointment  and  numerous  failures.  The 
only  apparent  exception  to  it  is  after,  by  long 
experience,  one  learns  the  evils  to  be  avoided. 
A  deficiency  of  honey  and  pollen  as  food,  or  a 
want  of  bees  to  furnish,  and  warm  weather  to 
help  prepare  it,  produces  a  dwarfed  or  imperfect 
growth,  which  even  an  abundance  thereafter 
can  not  wholly  replace.  The  essential  condi¬ 
tions  necessary  to  natural  queens  which  attend 
natural  swarming  are,  an  excess  of  mature 
bees,  maturing  brood  to  take  their  place,  an 
abundant  yield  of  honey  and  pollen  with  fair 
and  warm  wmather.  By  repeatedly  placing  a 
swarm  under  these  circumstances,  we  have 
swarmed  them  out  6  times  in  64  days,  obtaining 
48  natural  queens.  In  forcing  queens,  one  or 
more,  or  all  the  previously  mentioned  condi¬ 
tions  are  wanting,  which  materially  affect  the 
forced  queens,  leaving  you  one  or  more  queens 
poorer  than  the  one  you  take  awa}^  A  worker 
larva  6  days  old,  which  is  not  until  then  trans¬ 
formed  into  cbiwsalis,  can  not  be  converted  into 
a  queen  after  that,  because  only  5  days  are 
allowed  a  queen  larva  before  transformation 
and  sealing,  nor  can  a  worker  larva  5  days  old 
be  altered  to  a  queen,  as  some  time  is  required 
to  effect  the  change;  hence,  the  longer  time 
would  produce  the  more  perfect  change,  as  in 
the  natural  queen  they  arc  started  from  the  egg. 
We  have  repeatedly  tried  the  different  days  of 
development  of  the  worker  larvre  for  forced 
queens,  and  found  those  started  nearest  the  egg 
the  largest  and  best,  those  taken  in  the  later 
part  of  the  fifth  day  seldom  hatching,  those  on 
the  sixth  never  maturing.  In  their  desire  to  re¬ 
place  their  queen  they  strive  to  do  it  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  and  the  worker  being  but 
an  imperfect  queen,  which  is  dwarfed  by  cold, 
or  imperfect  food  and  reared  in  a  small  cell, 
one  or  more  in  an  advanced  stage  is  taken ;  they 
enlarge  the  cells  and  alter  the  food,  and  one  or 
more  of  the  youngest  larvae  are  taken,  until  as 
many  queens  are  started  as  their  time  and  re¬ 
sources  admit  of,  covering  all  likely  failures. 
Now  the  queen  from  the  most  advanced  worker 
larva  hatches  first,  and  having  been  fed  and 
dwarfed  for  a  worker  longest,  is  the  poorest,  and 
only  one  being  needed  it  is  allowed  to  kill  the 
rest,  which  are  the  best.  For  natural  queens  the 
cell  is  built  first,  and  the  egg,  or  larva,  not  being 
in  the  way,  the  base  of  the  cell  is  made  broader 
and  larger,  while  the  base  of  the  forced  queen’s 
cell  is  unavoidably  contracted. 

There  is  still  another  difiiculty  that  must  also 
be  avoided.  In  their  selection  of  eggs  or  larvae 
(on  account  of  the  size  of  the  cells,  as  both  are 
fed  alike  and  are  similar  in  appearance),  they 
choose  occasionally  drone  eggs  or  larvae  instead 
of  the  worker  eggs,  and  failure  thereby  occurs. 
A  natural  queen  ordinarily  hatches  in  clear  and 
warm  weather,  and  in  two  or  three  days  flies 
out  to  meet  the  drones,  and  in  two  or  three  days 
more  commences  laying,  but  if  retarded  two 
or  three  weeks  she  gradually  looses  her  desire 
to  meet  the  drones.  Each  day’s  delay  then, 
to  say  the  least,  reduces  her  prolificness,  and  as 
she  only  flies  out  when  the  temperature  is  near 
summer  heat,  many  days  often  elapse  (even  clear 
ones)  at  the  time  of  year  when  forced  queens  are 
ordinarily  reared — cai  lv  or  laie  in  cool  weather. 
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The  Manufacture  of  Drain  Tiles. 

In  our  last  number  (page  356)  Mr.  J.  W.  Pen- 
field,  of  Willoughby,  Ohio,  described  the  sheds, 
kiln,  etc.,  of  his  tile 
vorks.  We  reluctantly 
divided  the  article,  and 
so  in  what  follows  must 
refer  our  readers  to  it  for 
a  fuller  understanding 
of  the  subject.  The  clay 
pit  is  a  semi-circular 
dishing  place 'udthin  the 
horse  track,  with  plank 
sides.  From  this,  the 
clay,  of  such  qiiality  as 
is  described  in  the  article 
referred  to,  is  shoveled 
into  the  tile  machine. 

Here  it  is  worked  by 
horse-power  and  mould¬ 
ed  into  the  shape  of  tiles, 
the  clay  being  forced  out 
horizontally  througli 
dies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  machine.  The  clay 
tubes  are  received  upon 
drying  boards,  as  they 

are  pressed  through  the  dies,  cut  into  suitable 
length  for  the  tiles,  allowing  for  shrinkage  in 
drying  and  burning,  and  placed  at  once  upon 
the  drying  racks.  These  for  convenience  of 


switch  is  provided  at  each  end  of  the  shed  to 
transfer  empty  cars.  Fig.  5  shows  a  switch ; 
timbers  C  x  G  inches  square,  and  8  feet  long 
make  the  rails  of  the  switch  track,  and  2x4 


Fig.  2.— DRYING  RACK. 


moving  are  cars  upon  a  rail-track,  described  by 
Mr.  P.  as  follows : 

“  The  Drying  Backs  or  Cars,  should  be  12 
or  14  feet  long,  and  the  length  of  three  tiles 
wide  (14x3—42  inches),  divided  into 
three  spaces  tor  holding  the  drying 
boards.  The  bed  pieces  for  car  are 
made  of  4  x  4  hard  wood  scantling ;  ax¬ 
les  3  x  3  of  the  same  stuff.  Wheels  may 
be  made  of  a  log  hard  to  split,  1  foot 
in  diameter,  turned  with  a  flange,  2®|  4 
inch  holes  being  made  for  the  axles. 

After  the  axles  are  spiked  on  the  bed 
pieces,  then  spike  on  4  2x4  scantlings, 
as  long  as  the  car  is  wide,  flatwise  on 
the  top,  and  it  is  ready  for  the  first 
course  of  shelves.  The  shelves  are  inch 
boards,  5  inches  wide.  Planks  2  inches 
thick,  5,  6, 7  and  8  inches  wide  are  set  edgewise, 
and  nailed  fast,  to  support  the  rest  of  the  shelves. 
A  car  when  finished  is  6  feet  high,  and  will 
hold  1,0C0  2-inch  tiles.  Tracks  for  the  cars  to 
run  on  ate  made  of  4  x  4  hard  wood  scant¬ 
ling,  and  firmly  spiked  to  ties  bedded  in  the 
ground.  Fig.  4  shows  the  best  way  to  splice 
the  rails,  in  making  tiles,  a  car  is  run  to 
the  machine,  and  when  filled,  is  drawn 
by  a  horse  or  pushed  by  two  men  under 
the  drying  shed  on  its  way  to  the  kiln.  A 


Fig.  1. — DRYING  SHEDS. 

scantling  set  edgewise  partly  “halved”  with  the 
underside  of  the  rails  hold  the  rails,  and  form 
bearings  for  the  gudgeons  of  the  switch  wheels. 
These  cars  are  a  great  saving  of  labor  in  mov¬ 
ing  and  handling  tile,  and  will 
soon  save  their  expense.  Tiles 
dry  quicker  and  straighter,  and 
less  than  one-half  the  expense 
for  lumber,  will  dry  more  tiles 
in  this  way  than  wdien  packed 
close  in  a  wide  shed,  on  sta¬ 
tionary  shelves.  The  liability 
to  breakage  is  materially  les¬ 
sened,  as  much  of  the  handling 
is  avoided,  the  tiles  remaining 
on  the  cars  till  dry,  and  fre¬ 
quently  not  handled,  till  taken 
from  the  drying  boards,  to  go 
_  into  the  kiln.  The  drying 

boards  vary  in  wddtli  to  suit 
difiTerent  sizes  of  tiles.  In  the  en¬ 
graving  some  are  shown  filled  with  tiles,  and  in 
place  in  the  car,  others  are  piled  up  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  division.  When  thoroughly  air-dried,  the 
tiles  are  removed  from  the  cars  to  the  kiln. 


on  the  top,  nor  at  the  sides  of  the  kiln,  as  there  is 
more  liability  for  them  to  crack  or  be  poorly 
burned.  After  the  8th  course  is  set,  four  or  five 
courses  can  be  laid  horizontally  over  the  tops, 
close  together,  all  over 
the  kiln.  Then  put  on 
two  courses  of  bricks 
flatwise,  and  so  as  to 
break  joints  over  them, 
and  the  setting  is  com¬ 
pleted.  After  the  d^or 
is  bricked  up,  the  kiln  is 
ready  to  fire.  A  moder¬ 
ate  fire  for  the  first  six 
honrs  should  be  made,- 
by  using  large  sticks  of 
wood,  and  ^ilacing  them 
entirely  outside  the 
flues,  building  the  fire  at 
the  end  next  the  flue. 
In  this  way  the  wood 
will  burn  slower  than  if 
the  fire  were  made  at  the 
other  end.  A  little  heat 
and  smoke  is  all  that 
is  necessary  at  first  to 
start  the  tile  sweating, 
and  prepare  them  to 
receive  more  heat,  which  may  be  made  by  push¬ 
ing  the  brands  partly  into  the  flue.  At  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  six  hours  more,  the  wood  may  be 


3. — BED  PIECE  OR  DOUBLE  TRUCK. 


Setting  and  Burning  Tiles. — Tiles  are  set  on 
end  one  course  above  another,  putting  small 
ones  in  the  large  ones — li-inch  go  inside  3-inch, 
2-inch  go  in  the  4-inch,  3-inch  in  the  5-inch,  and 


Fig.  5.— SWITCH  FOR  CARS, 
put  the  wdiole  length  into  the  flues  and  the 
doors  closed,  with  a  good  draft  under  them.  The 
flue  doors  should  be  hung  on  an  iron  frame, 
fastened  in  the  arches,  vdien  the  flues  are  build¬ 
ing.  They  are  used  to  regulate  the 
draft  at  all  limes  during  the  burning. 
After  the  doors  are  closed,  there  is  but 
little  danger  of  too  much  firing,  if  the 
fires  are  allowed  to  burn  evenly,  and  are 
kept  at  the  ends  of  the  flues.  As  soon 
as  the  corners  and  heads  of  the  kiln  get 
red  hot,  a,  full  blast  of  fire  may  be  kept 
up  until  the  flues  come  to  a  wliite  heat 
the  whole  length.  By  this  time  the 
heads  of  the  kiln  will  be  burned,  and 
the  heat  tending  to  the  center.  Care  in 
firing  should  now  be  used,  as  the  flues 
and  lower  course  of  tiles  are  easily  melt- 
Sufflcient  time  must  be  given  after  a  fire 
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Fig.  4. — SPLICE  FOR  RAILS. 

the  4-inch  in  the  6-inch.  Larger  tiles  than  3 
inch  should  not  be  set  on  the  bottom  course,  nor 


is  built  to  let  it  burn  down,  and  the  flues  allow¬ 
ed  to  darken  before  building  another.  If  there 
appears  any  trouble  in  getting  the  heat  to  run  to 
the  center,  the  draft  at  both  ends  can  be  in¬ 
creased  by  leaving  the  doors  partly  open, 
which  will  drive  the  heat  to  the  center,  and 
with  a  few  good  fires  the  whole  length  of  the 
flues,  the  middle  of  the  kiln  will  begin  to  settle. 
In  case  the  fire  should  leave  the  heads  before 
they  settle  or  are  properly  burned,  the  middle 
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should  be  allowed  to  settle,  and  then  the  flues 
closed  tight  at  one  end,  and  the  doors  left  open 
at  the  other  end,  and  all  the  firing  done  there 
until  the  opposite  head  settles ;  6  hours  will  gen¬ 
erally  accomplish  this,  and  then  the  fire  can  be 
changed  to  the  other  end,  and  the  same  plan 
adopted  till  the  kiln  is  finished.  If  a  kiln  works 
as  it  should,  it  will  burn  evenly,  commencing 
at  the  corners  and  spreading  each  way  until  the 
whole  is  heated.  After  the  middle  gets  thor¬ 
oughly  hot,  six  hours  will  finish  it.  Three  days 
and  two  nights,  if  the  tiles  are  properly  dry 
when  set,  will  burn  a  kiln  well.  A  kiln  should 
be  provided  with  a  roof  that  can  be  taken  off,  or 
shoved  away  from  the  top  of  the  kiln  when  hot, 
or  while  burning,  in  fine  weather.  In  case  of 
rain  during  the  first  34  hours,  the  kiln  should 
be  covered  ;  after  it  is  hot  all  over,  the  rain  will 
do  no  harm.  In  case  of  high  winds  blowing 
in  one  direction,  a  wind-brake  can  be  put  up  on 
the  wall  of  the  kiln,  on  the  windward  side, 
which  will  prevent  its  affecting  the  top  of  the 
kiln.  Some  burners  practice  covering  with  clay 
as  fast  as  the  tile  get  to  a  certain  heat  (or  when 
nicely  red).  This  practice  would  help  in  windy 
weather,  and  is  well  enough  at  other  times. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  successful  in  burning 
without  a  GOOD  Kinit,  good  wood,  and  dry  tiles. 
A  little  experience,  with  a  good  rig,  will  enable 
any  one  with  ordinary  skill  to  burn  success¬ 
fully.  The  great  art  is  to  tell  when  they  are 
burned  enough.  This  is  determined  by  their 
settling.  Good  clay  is  sure  to  shrink  when  well 
burned.  One-half  inch  to  the  foot  is,  perhaps, 
the  average  shrinkage,  which  would  make  four 
inches  in  a  kiln  of  eight  corners.  Some  places 
will  settle  more,  and  some  less,  according  to 
the  heat.  When 'the  last  fires  are  built,  the 
doors  should  be  left  closed,  and  the  draft  shut 
off,  that  the  cold  air  may  not  crack  the  arches 
or  tiles.  There  is  liability  to  get  some  soft  tiles 
in  every  kiln,  with  the  best  management,  and 
these,  if  not  cracked,  should  be  burned  over.” 

A  long-used  Stall  Fastening  for  Cattle. 


The  comfort  of  his  cows  should  receive  the 
attention  of  the  dairyman,  nearly  as  much  as 

provision  for 
their  main¬ 
tenance.  The 
distressed 
beasts  which 
poach  up  the 
mud  and  ma¬ 
nure  in  the 
cold  wet  barn¬ 
yards,  and 
stand  back  up 
against  the 
STAXL  FASTENING  FOR  CATTLE.  nortll  -  eastei'S 
of  a  whole  winter,  are  only  more  miserable 
than  those  who  have  their  heads  locked  in 
between  two  upright  stanchions  in  narrow-as- 
possible  stalls.  Neither  know  much  of  the  com¬ 
forts  of  the  life  of  a  well  kept  dairy  cow.  Geo. 
Hatton,  of  Warren  Co.,  Ohio,  sends  us  a  de¬ 
scription  and  drawing  of  a  neck-yoke  for  tying 
cows  in  stalls,  which  we  were  familiar  with 
many  years  ago,  and  which  really  looks  like  the 
portrait  of  an  old  friend.  The  yoke  consists  of  a 
bow  and  a  cross  piece.  The  bow  is  of  hickory 
or  ash,  with  one  end  shaped  as  shown  at  1,  by 
cutting  a  notch  on  each  side.  This  is  the  end 
marked  3  in  the  cut.  The  other  end  of  the  bow 
has  a  knob  or  ball  left  upon  it.  The  cross  piece 
(3)  connects  the  ends  of  the  bow,  and  is  made  of 
hardwood  |  to  1  inch  thick,  3  inches  wide,  and 


about  as  long  as  a  cow’s  neck  is  thick.  There 
are  3  holes  bored  in  this  piece  of  wood  ;  3  are 
inch  holes,  (4,  4) ;  the  other  is  a  Iths  hole  (5), 
a  little  distance  from  one  of  the  inch  holes,  and 
between  the  two  holes  a  slot  is  cut,  so  that  the 
end  (3)  of  the  bow  being  passed  through  the 
inch  hole  on  the  right,  and  also  through  the 
big  hole  on  the  left,  will  spring  through  the  slot 
and  into  the  hole  (5)  where  it  will  hold.  The 
3mke  hangs  on  the  cow’s  neck  in  the  position  as 
shown,  and  by  it  she  is  chained  or  tied.  A  cow 
can  turn  her  head  aud  neck  in  it  very  easily.  It 
is  hardly  possible  for  her  to  split  or  break  it,  and 
it  is  perfectly  secure,  and  forms  a  cheap  and  very 
convenient  fastening  for  cows  and  young  stock. 


Splitting  Wood  by  Horse  Power. 


A  tread  horse-power,  with  circular  saw  at¬ 
tached,  affords  a  means  of  reducing  fire  wood 
to  suitable  lengths  for  stoves,  and  as  stoves  are 
constructed  now-a-days,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
it  in  very  short  lengths,  sometimes  requiring 
even  7  cuts  in  4-foot  wood.  The  relief  afforded 
by  the  horse-power  to  back  and  arms  is  so 
great,  that  we  take  the  splitting  as  mere  pastime, 
and  cheerfully  “peg  away”  at  the  blocks. 
This  labor  too  may  be  easily  and  quickly  done 
by  Dobbin,  and  we  figure  a  simple  machine  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  a  frame  of  two  uprights  of 
pine  or  chestnut,  about  13  inches  square,  and  6 
feet  high,  framed  substantially  as  shown,  and 
set  and  braced  in  4-inch  sills  about  6  feet  long. 
The  knife  is  a  blade  about  13  inches  long,  I  to  1 
inch  in  thickness,  and  brought  to  a  rather  obtuse¬ 
ly  wedge  shaped,  steel  faced  edge,  and  is  set  in  a 
4x8  hard  wood  stick, and  secured  by  strong  bolts 
with  large  aud  strong  washers  to  strengthen 
the  wood,  lest  a  twist  of  the  block  might  split  it. 


Fig.  3.  Fig.  8. 

One  end  of  this  “  ax  helve,”  if  we  may  so  call 
it,  is  set  by  a  strong  bolt  in  a  mortise  in  one  of 
the  uprights,  and  the  opposite  end  passes  through 
the  opposite  upright  in  a  long  mortise,  to  give 
it  freedom  to  move  up  and  down.  The  ax,  or 


splitting  blade,  is  set  near  to  the  fixed  end,  the 
position  varying  somewhat  with  the  motion  to 
be  given  to  the  other  end.  The  frame  sustains 
upon  the  tops  of  the  uprights  a  rod  running  in 
metal  bearings,  which  has  a  belt-pulley  on  one 
end,  and  a  fly-wheel  on  the  other.  A  pitman 
connects  the  fly-wheel  with  the  end  of  the  ax 
bar,  and  gives  it  an  up  and  down  motion.  The 
speed  maybe  determined  by  the  size  of  the  pul¬ 
ley,  and  ought  to  be  about  130  strokes  a  minute. 
The  motion  of  the  blade  is  3  inches  or  more. 
The  hight  at  which  the  ax  is  set  above  the 
strong  hard  wood  bottom  piece,  must  be  sufB- 
cient  to  take  under  the  largest  sized  blocks  that 
will  be  used.  The  best  way  to  split  the  wood 
up  is  to  hold  it  by  a  strap  passed  around  the 
block,  and  to  cleave  it  by  parallel  splits  across 
in  one  direction,  and  then  by  others,  at  right 
angles,  if  for  firewood,  (fig.  3,)  but  obliquely  if  for 
kindlings,  (fig.  3).  One  such  machine  will  split 
pitch  pine  for  kindlings  for  a  whole  village,  and 
suppl  jdng  kindling  wood  might  be  made  a  source 
of  considerable  profit.  In  many  of  our  larger 
cities  such  kindling  wood  is  sold  in  great  quan¬ 
tities,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  has  taken  the 
place  of  charcoal.  The  pieces  are  about  flinch¬ 
es  long,  and  when  put  in  little  close  bundles,  8 
inches  in  diameter,  intended  to  be  just  enough  to 
kindle  a  fire  in  a  common  coal  stove,  sell  for  3  to 
4  cents  per  bundle  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 


Spelt,  or  Spelt- Spelta.) 


We  have  had  several  inquiries  in  regard  to 
this  grain.  The 
Swiss  and  Ger¬ 
man  readers  of 
the  Agriculturist 
remember  it,and 
want  to  get  seed 
and  cultivate  it 
here.  There  are 
both  winter  and 
summer,  beard¬ 
ed  and  bald  va¬ 
rieties,  and  were 
Spelt  as  much 
cultivated  as  is 
wheat,  it  would 
probably  sport 
into  as  many 
difierent  kinds. 

Spelt  is  remark¬ 
able  for  having 
adherent  chaff 
or  husks,  like 
barley,  which  it 
very  much  re¬ 
sembles  in  its 
marketable  con¬ 
dition,  though  in 
growing  it  looks 
like  wheat.  We 
give  drawings  of 
two  kinds.  Fig. 

1  is  a  Winter 
Spelt,  and  fig.  3 
a  Summer  va¬ 
riety.  It  does 
not  require  quite 
so  strong  a  soil 
as  wheat,  and 
bears  an  open 
winter  better, 
and  some  varie¬ 
ties  are  especi¬ 
ally  valued  for 
the  stout  rigid  straw.  It  is  cultivated  in  North- 


Fig.  1. 
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ern  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  is  valued  for  the 
fine  white  flour  and  starch  made  from  it,  due  to 
its  containg  more  starch  than  other  kinds  of 
wheat.  Spelt  weighs  3G  to  40  lbs.  to  the  bushel. 
It  has  been  cultivated  in  tiie  United  States,  and 
has  done  well.  Seed  may  be  got  through 
some  seed  importer. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.— No.  35. 

I  sent  my  Amber  wheat  to  the  city  A’ester- 
day.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  weeks  ago  to  sell 
when  I  could  get  $2.50.  I  could  have  got  it  be¬ 
fore  I  threshed.  But  the  price  fell  to  $2.25  be¬ 
fore  it  was  ready,  and  I  held  on.  Yesterday  I 
was  offered  $2.55.  Tliis  w’as  what  they  were 
paying  for  the  general  run  of  amber  wheat,  but 
I  thought  mine  better  than  the  average,  and 
asked  twenty-one  shillings.  Tlie  miller  said  he 
did  not  wish  to  pay  more  to  one  than  he  paid  to 
others,  just  justifying  those  fixrmcrs  who  say  it 
does  not  pay  to  clean  their  wdieat  and  try  to 
furnish  a  good  article.  I  have  always  contended 
that  the  better  you  could  make  it,  the  better 
price  it  would  bring.  Such  certainly  ought  to 
be  the  case,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  found  so  as 
a  general  rule.  Well  I  was  finally  offered  $2.61, 
and  took  it  for  the  one  load.  The  miller,  after 
he  had  bought,  said  it  was  the  best  wheat  he 
had  seen  this  year,  and  showed  it  to  several 
other  millers.  He  took  the  whole  crop  at 
$2.62‘|2.  I  presume  it  will  be  higher — but  this 
is  high  enough — for  those  who  have  to  buy. 
But  is  there  not  a  pleasure  in  raising  a  good 
crop  and  getting  a  good  price  for  it  ? 

I  lost  considerable  from  not  having  barn  room 
for  all  my  barley.  That  which  was  stacked  out 
of  doors  was  weather-stained,  and  will  not 
bring  as  much  by  10  cents  a  bushel,  as  that  put 
in  the  barn — though  fully  as  good  a  sample  in 
other  respects.  My  loss  this  year  from  slacking 
would  pay  the  interest  on  a  good  sized  barn. 

It  annoys  me  to  see  farmers  sacrificing  their 
barley,  simply  for  w'ant  of  correct  information. 
Large  quantities  have  been  sold  in  this  section 
at  85c.  to  90c.  per  bushel,  and  a  dollar  is  about 
the  outside  figure  for  choice  four-rowed.  Farm¬ 
ers  seem  to  have  been  seized  with  a  desire  to 
sell  at  once,  and  have  rushed  in  the  crop  and 
taken  just  what  they  could  get,  from  the  idea 
that  as  the  yield  u'as  large,  prices  must  be  low. 
But  they  forget  that  hitherto  a  great  portion  of 
our  barley  has  been  brought  from  Canada,  and 
tliat,  large  as  the  crop  is  with  us,  it  is  not  large 
enough  to  supply  the  demand,  and  that  the  de¬ 
ficiency  must  be  obtained  from  Canada.  The 
price  at  which  Canada  barley  can  be  bought, 
therefore,  will  determine  the  price  in  this  market. 
At  the  time  Avhen  farmers  were  selling  here  for 
90c.  to  $1.00,  barley  in  Toronto  was  worth  60c. 
in  gold — say  90c.  in  our  money.  The  duty  is 
15c.  more,  also  in  gold,  say  22c.,  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  buying,  commission,  freight,  etc.,  are 
about  20c.  more,  so  that  a  Rochester  malstercan 
not  get  barley  from  Canada  for  less  than  $1.32 
per  bushel.  Had  our  papers  given  this  informa¬ 
tion,  they  would  have  saved  to  the  farmers  of 
Western  New  York  over  a  million  dollars.  As 
it  is,  we  have  lost  all  the  benefit  of  the  duty  on 
barley.  I  called  the  attention  of  one  of  our 
largest  brewers  to  these  facts.  “  Well,”  said  he, 
“I  am  buying  all  I  can  handle  at  85c.  to  $1.00, 
and  of  course  shall  not  pay  more  as  long  as  I 
can  get  it  for  less.  But,”  he  added,  “  I  shall 
pay  $1.25  if  that  is  the  njarket  price.”  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  could  afford  to  pay  it,  and  the 
only  reason  barley  has  sold  so  low  is,  that  fiirm- 


ers  were  afraid  to  hold  it,  under  a  mistaken  ap¬ 
prehension  that  the  market  was  overstocked. 

Potatoes  are  rotting  badly — especially  the 
Mercers.  I  am  told  that  a  farmer  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  offered  to  sell  five  acres  for  five  dollars, 
and  that,  after  examining  the  crop,  the  offer  was 
refused.  Tlie  Squire  says  his  Mercers  are  more 
than  half  rotted.  On  the  low  land  my  Flukes 
are  considerabl}'  affected,  but  on  dry  upland 
they  are  excellent.  They  are  about  tlie  best 
variety  I  have  j'et  raised — little  inferior  in  quali¬ 
ty  to  the  old  Mexicans,  and  not  unlike  them  in 
shape  and  smoothness  of  skin,  while  they  yield 
far  better.  It  seems  essential,  however,  to 
change  the  seed  frequently.  On  good  land,  I 
believe,  as  many  Flukes  could  be  raised  per 
acre  as  of  Peach-blows.  But  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  plant  much  thicker  in  the  rows,  and  the 
rows  closer  together.  I  w’ould  have  the  rows 
only  two  feet  four  inches  apart,  and  the  sets  ten 
inches  in  the  rows.  Manure  high  and  cultivate 
thoroughly,  and  on  good  warm  soil  a  great 
yield  hiight  be  expected.  Many  people  object 
to  manure,  but  if  it  is  thoroughly  rotted,  I  do 
not  believe  it  promotes  disease.  The  trouble 
with  Peach-blows  is,  that  they  require  a  long 
season  to  attain  their  best  yield.  They  will  usu¬ 
ally  keep  growing  until  frost  comes.  But  this 
year  the  tops  of  mine  withered  up  the  second 
week  in  September,  just  at  the  time  when  the 
tubers  ought  to  have  been  making  their  greatest 
growth.  Tlie  result  is,  that  there  are  a  great 
many  small, immature  potatoes.  The  yield,  as 
it  is,  will  be  large,  but  if  the  season  had  been 
favorable  for  continued  growth  until  the  middle 
of  October,  I  think  we  should  have  had  three 
hundred  bushels  or  more  per  acre.  The  Flukes, 
which  mature  three  weeks  earlier  than  the 
Peach-blows,  had  attained  their  full  growth,  and 
suffer  little  from  this  early  withering  up.  The 
cause  of  this  early  withering  of  the  Peach- 
blows  I  do  not  know.  We  had  a  severe  frost 
on  the  22d  of  September,  but  the  tops  of  the 
potatoes  were  M’ithered  up  a  week  or  ten  days 
earlier,  and  before  we  had  any  frost.  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  disease — at  all  events  there 
are  as  yet  no  symptoms  of  rot  on  the  tubers. 
But  perhaps  there  will  be  in  a  few  days. 

The  Squire  paid  me  a  visit  this  morning,  and 
we  "walked  over  the  whole  fiirm.  He  says  my 
j'oung  clover,  where  we  put  the  superphosphate 
and  other  artificial  manures  on  the  wheat,  is  the 
best  he  ever  saw.  At  harvest  it  looked  thin  on 
the  ground  and  quite  poor.  But  after  the  Avheat 
w’as  cut,  it  improved  rapidly.  It  is  now  as  thick 
as  it  can  stand,  and  is  nearly  a  foot  high.  I  am 
saving  it  for  the  sheep  I  intend  to  buy  for  fat¬ 
tening  this  winter.  As  a  general  rule  it  does 
not  pay  to  feed  young  clover  too  close  in  autumn, 
especially  with  sheep,  as  they  sometimes  eat 
out  the  crown.  But  I  think  where  there  is  a 
good  heavy  growth, they  will  not  injure  the  plant. 

When  we  came  to  the  corn  lot,  he  had  a  good 
chance  for  “  a  dig.”  The  cultivators  were  still 
in  the  field  where  they  were  last  used.  “  Well, 
now,”  said  he,  “  if  that  was  on  my  farm  I  should 
not  be  surprised,  but  I  thought  you  were  going 
to  set  us  a  better  example.”  I  was  fairly  caught. 
I  told  him  Avc  intended  to  have  gone  through 
the  field  once  more.  “  Yes,  but  that  is  two 
months  ago,  and  I  should  think  a  model  farmer 
would  have  found  or  made  an  opportunity  to 
have  got  them  home  before  this.” 

They  shall  not  be  there  .another  day — or  pos¬ 
sibly  they  will  be  tlicrc  all  wiqtcr.  I  will  send 
a  wagon  for  them  purposely.  I  miglit  have 
done  so  before,  but  thought  wc  might  have  a 


chance  to  bring  them  home  without  sending  a 
team  on  purpose  for  them.  But  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  better  plan  in  such  cases,  when  a  tool 
or  implement  is  done  with  for  the  season,  is  to 
put  it  up  at  once,  even  if  you  have  to  send  a 
man  half  a  mile  to  get  it.  But  my  precept  is 
better  than  my  practice.  I  try  to  get  things 
put  up,  but  it  seems  almost  impossible. 

But  the  Squire  thought  my  corn  was  a  capital 
crop.  It  was  injured  by  the  severe  frost  three 
nights  ago  (Sept.  22),  and  there  will  be  plenty 
of  nubbins  for  the  pigs.  It  is  very  unsatisfactory 
food  for  fattening  hogs,  but  if  well  steamed,  cob 
and  all,  and  mixed  with  sound  corn  meal,  or 
barley  meal,  it  will  give  a  pretty  good  account 
of  itself.  To  feed  it  alone  raw  is  a  great  waste. 
Last  year  I  kept  my  soft  corn  in  a  crib,  made  of 
rails  and  covered  with  boards,  for  several 
months,  feeding  it  out  in  small  quantities  through 
the  winter.  In  frosty  Aveather  it  would  shell 
and  grind  nearly  as  well  as  the  sound  corn — 
and  that  which  was  left  on  the  cobs  was  not 
lost,  as  the  cows  and  pigs  cleaned  it  all  up. 
But  this  year,  if  I  mistake  not,  there  will  be  a 
good  deal  of  corn  that  will  be  altogether  too 
immature  to  keep  in  this  Avay.  Still,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  such  corn  will  ripen  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  crib,  from  the  sap  in 
the  cob.  Of  course  the  crib  must  be  a  narrow 
one,  or  the  corn,  if  very  soft,  will  be  liable  to 
mold.  In  very  cold  weather,  however,  there 
is  not  much  danger  of  its  spoiling.  I  see  the 
Agriculturist  for  last  month,  in  its  “  Hints  about 
Work,”  recommends  spreading  the  soft  corn  to 
dry  on  a  loft.  This  is  a  good  “  hint,”  and  will 
be  worth  more  to  me  this  fall,  as  some  of  the 
old  correspondents  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  used 
to  say,  “than  the  subscription  price  of  the  paper 
for  a  year.”  It  is  a  simple  matter,  but  farming 
is  made  up  of  just  such  simple  things,  and  I 
confess  I  had  not  thought  of  spreading  out  corn 
to  dry.  It  is  no  great  “  discovery,”  (excuse  me 
Col.,)  but  it  is  just  such  little  “reminders” 
that  make  these  “Hints  about  Work”  so  useful. 

We  are  making  a  cellar  under  the  old  barn. 
The  soil  is  very  dry,  and  I  spread  a  few  cart 
loads  of  it  on  tlie  top  of  the  manure  on  tlie  wet¬ 
test  parts  of  the  barn  yard.  I  Avas  astonished 
at  the  effect.  It  absorbed  the  moisture  and 
made  a  drier  surface  for  the  cattle  far  sooner 
and  better  than  a  good  layer  of  straw.  Of, 
course  Ave  Avant  some  straAV  as  well,  but  it  is 
evident  to  me  that  a  few  cart  loads  of  dry  sand,  , 
or  Avhat  is  far  better,  dry  muck,  would  sa-pe  a 
good  deal  of  straAV  in  littering  yards  and  stalls. 

Sand,  too,  Avhen  mixed  Avith  manure,  has  the 
effect  of  increasing  fermentation.  Prof.  Way’s 
experiments  proved  this  to  be  the  case  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  far  greater  than  any  one  had  previously 
thought  possible.  In  our  cold  climate,  Avhere  it 
is  difficult  to  get  manure  ready  for  spring  crops, 
a  little  sand  scattered  occasionally  on  the  ma¬ 
nure  yard  Avould  increase  fermentation  and 
prove  beneficial. 

I  have  tAvo  coavs,  mother  and  daughter,  that 
both  leak  out  a  good  deal  of  their  milk.  Is  there 
any  cure  for  it?  I  am  noAV  milking  them  three 
times  a  day,  and  this  prevents  it,  but  it  is  some 
trouble  to  go  to  the  field  just  to  milk  these  two 
cows.  But  Ave  get  nearly  or  quite  as  much 
milk  from  them  at  noon  as  aa’C  formerly  did  at 
night.  But  Ave  do  not  get  near  as  much  at 
night  as  Ave  do  at  noon.  Why  is  this  ? 

A  lady  met  me  in  the  city  yesterday  and  told 
me  she  had  just  seen  the  Deacon,  and  that 
he  said  I  “  was  going  to  malce  faming  pay." 
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Good  for  the  Deacon !  I  believe  he  sincerely 
wishes  me  success — and  tliat,  I  fear,  is  more 
than  I  can  say  for  all  my  neighbors.  They  are 
all  very  nice  people  too.  If  I  was  sick,  or  in 
trouble,  they  Avould  give  me  tlieir  aid  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  If  I  want  to  borrow,  they  lend  freely — 
and  that  is  a  pretty  severe  test  of  neigliborly 
feeling,  especially  when  you  are  not  very  prompt 
in  returning  the  articles.  I  have  had  many  ev¬ 
idences  of  their  kindness.  But  they  don’t  think 
I  shall  succeed  as  a  farmer— and  possibly  they 
don’t  want  me  to.  Why  ?  Will  it  hurt  them  ? 
If  I  was  a  speculator  and  should  buy  their  bar¬ 
ley  at  a  dollar,  and  sell  it  again  in  two  or  thi’ee 
months  for  a  dollar  and  a  half,  what  I  made 
they  would  lose.  But  if  I  should  succeed  in 
renovating  my  farm  and  should  double  my  crops, 
would  they  be  any  the  poorer  ? 

The  great  objection  to  my  farming  is,  that  I 
“spend  too  much  money  for  hired  help.”  But 
I  cannot  get  along  with  less.  And  I  find  the 
best  farmers  expend  the  most  money  for  labor. 
“  I  have  always  kept  a  great  many  men,”  said 
John  Johnston,  “  but  I  was  always  with  them 
and  kept  them  at  work.”  That  is  the  point.  If 
the  labor  is  well  directed,  and  is  judiciously  em¬ 
ployed — if  the  farmer  plans  his  work  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  loss  of  time,  he  can  better  af¬ 
ford  to  hire  extra  help,  than  to  let  teams  lie  idle. 

We  cannot  farm  now  as  when  the  country 
was  new.  If  we  attempt  it,  as  many  do,  poor 
crops  and  run  down  farms  will  be  the  result. 
We  must  expend  more  labor  and  more  capital. 
We  must  cultivate  our  land  better,  feed  higher, 
make  richer  manure,  and  see  that  it  does  not  run 
to  waste.  I  am  fatting  over  fifty  hogs.  “It 
would  payyou,”  said  a  good  old-fashioned  farm¬ 
er  in  the  neighborhood,  “  to  let  a  man  devote  his 
whole  time  to  feeding  them.”  No  doubt  about 
that ;  but  )mu  say  I  keep  too  many  men  alread3\ 
My  horse  barn  is  separate  from  the  other  build¬ 
ings.  The  litter  is  thrown  out  into  a  loose  heap, 
and  if  suffered  to  remain  so,  soon  heats,  and  be¬ 
comes  fire-fanged.  I  draw  it  with  a  one-horse 
cart  into  the  barn  yard,  and  the  pigs  work  it 
over  and  make  it  into  the  richest  kind  of  ma¬ 
nure.  But  this  takes  labor.  I  clean  out  the  pig¬ 
pens  every  day,  and  give  fresh  litter.  But  this, 
too,  takes  labor.  One  of  my  neighbors  saj's,  I 
wash  my  pigs  with  warm  water  and  castile  soap. 
This  is  one  of  his  jokes.  But  I  do  try  to  have 
the  pigs  and  the  pens  washed  occasionally,  by 
throwing  water  on  to  them  w'ith  an  aquarius. 
The  pigs  evidently  enjoy  it,  and  thrive  better; 
but  this,  too,  takes  labor.  I  am  drawing  the  po¬ 
tato  tops  into  the  barn  yard  for  the  stock  to 
tread  into  manure.  It  will  pay  twice  over,  but 
it  takes  time.  The  diseased  potatoes  I  steam  up 
for  the  hogs,  and  mix  some  corn  and  barley  meal 
with  them  wdiile  hot,  mashing  up  the  potatoes. 
It  makes  splendid  food,  and  is  the  best  way  to 
use  potatoes  partially  decayed.  But  the  sorting 
out  the  decayed  ones,  washing  them  and  steam¬ 
ing  and  mashing  w'ith  meal,  involves  consider¬ 
able  work.  It  would  be  much  easier  to  have  a 
pen  of  rails  on  the  ground,  to  throw  all  ears  of 
corn  into  the  mud,  and  let  the  pigs  do  their  own 
shelling,  grinding,  and  cooking.  I  know  more 
than  one  of  my  critics  that  adopt  this  “  system,” 
and  of  course,  they  do  not  hire  much  extra  help. 

To  farm  properly,  Ave  need  capital  and  labor. 
The  latter  wm  are  now  getting  at  fair  rates,  as 
compared  with  the  price  of  living.  And  the 
thousands  of  stalwart  emigrants  that  arrive 
every  month  need  work,  and  farmers,  at  present 
prices  of  produce,  can  afford  to  employ  them. 
I  have  a  Prussian  working  for  me  that  came 
over  a  month  or  two  ago.  He  cannot  speak 


English,  but  Avhen  you  show  him  Avhat  to  do, 
he  will  do  it  faithfully  and  well.  He  is  a  right, 
good  man,  and  I  should  not  object  to  see  all  our 
shipping  engaged  in  bringing  such  men  by 
thousands  to  our  shores.  We  have  land  enough 
and  work  enough.  But  Ave  need  more  capital 
and  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  And  surely  those 
men  are  to  be  honored  who,  having  large  capi¬ 
tal,  (I  could  wish  I  was  one  of  them,)  go  on  to 
a  farm  and  employ  it  in  developing  the  resources 
of  the  soil.  There  are  hundreds  of  such  men, 
and  the  number  is  rapidly  increasing.  Their 
influence  and  example  must  tend  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  our  general  system  of  agriculture. 


The  City  Poor. 


No  country  resident  can,  without  a  personal 
examination,  have  any  adequate  conception  of 
the  poverty  and  low  condition  of  multitudes  in 
New  York  City — a  center  to  which  tend  the 
poor  and  degraded  from  almost  every  part  of 
the  globe.  The  first  week  after  coming  here  to 
reside,  we  called  at  the  Ladies’  “  Five  Point 
Mission,”  in  the  “  Old  Brewery,”  and  on  going 
into  a  school  room  where  were  some  hundreds 
of  children,  gathered  from  the  streets,  and  wash¬ 
ed,  and  combed,  and  dressed  in  the  clothing 
contributed,  almost  the  first  object  we  saAV  was 
one  of  these  children  clad  in  garments  formerly 
worn  by  our  OAvn  recently  deceased  child.  The 
garments  had  been  added  to  a  parcel  made 
up  for  this  Mission.  Our  emotions  can  be  im¬ 
agined.  Since  then,  Ave  have  often  visited  that 
famous  locality  to  witness  the  success  of  the 
enterprise,  though  for  a  dozen  jmars  past,  our 
residence  in  the  country  has  made  these  visits 
less  frequent  than  formerly.  Last  Aveek  our 
leading  artist  brouglit  to  us,  without  previous 
notice,  the  engraving  on  page  398,  which  he  had, 
for  a  long  time  past,  worked  upon  at  odd  spells, 
grouping  together  some  of  the  scenes  he  had 
witnessed,  in  various  visits  to  the  locality  in 
which  he  had  become  interested.  These  are 
mainly  from  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry, 
though  their  counterpart  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Five  Points  Mission,  occupying  the  site  of  the 
“  Old  BreAverjq”  a  picture  oT Avhich,  as  it  Avas,  is 
seen  at  the  left.  Our  readers  Avill  be  interested 
in  the  picture,  and  a  brief  account  of  the  localit}''. 

The  “  Five  Points  ”  is  a  small  open  space  or 
square,  a  short  distance  Northeast  of  the  City 
Hall,  so  named  because  the  streets  so  meet  here 
as  to  leave  five  points  or  blocks  of  buildings 
around  the  open  space.  This  place  Avas  once  a 
swamp  or  pond,  where  Fulton  made  some  of  his 
first  experiments  in  applying  steam  to  propel 
boats.  It  was  subsequently  filled  in  and  drained, 
streets  were  made  through  it,  and  it  became 
the  residence  of  the  poorest  people,  addicted  to 
most  revolting  forms  of  vice.  Little  children 
learned  to  be  thieves  and  drunkards ;  they  went 
about  half  naked  even  in  Avinter,  and  lived  by 
stealing  and  'begging  chiefly.  Murders  wei’e 
often  committed  there,  and  respectable  persons 
seldom,  even  in  daylight,  went  there  unless  ac¬ 
companied  by  policemen.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  little  square  stood  an  old  stone  building, 
formerly  used  as  abrewery,  Avhich,  25  years  ago, 
was  occupied  by  about  200  families  of  the  low¬ 
est  and  poorest  class,  some  above  ground,  and 
some  beloAV,  crowded  into  small  rooms,  but  few 
of  Avhich  admitted  the  full  daylight.  Rag  pick¬ 
ers,  beggars,  street  women,  etc.,  hired  lodgings 
at  sixpence  or  so  per  night,  and  thus  about  a 
thousand  human  beings  of  both  sexes  Avere 
nightly  packed  in  upon  the  floors,  like  so  many 
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swine,  and  as  thickly  as  they  could  lie  down. 

In  1850  the  Ladies’  Home  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  determined  to  try  to 
do  something  for  this  terrible  locality,  though 
it  seemed  like  bearding  the  lion  in  his  den.  They 
began  in  the  building  opposite,  but  soon  bought 
the  entire  “  Old  Brewery  ”  building  and  grounds. 
They  were  incorporated  as  a  Societj',  by  Act  of 
Legislature,  in  1856,  and  have  contined  in  active 
and  very  successful  operation  to  the  present 
time.  The  Old  Brewery  was  demolished,  and 
on  its  site  was  erected  a  large,  commodious, 
brick  structure  (not  shown  in  the  engraving), 
containing  several  school  rooms,  chapel,  bath, 
and  washing  rooms,  offices,  etc.,  and  a  large 
number  of  domicils  or  suites  of  rooms,  which 
are  furnished  rent  free,  to  poor,  worthy  families, 
and  to  others  whom  they  attempt  to  reform  and 
elevate.  AVe  have  to-day  seen,  indifferent  parts 
of  the  building,  hundreds  of  poor,  almost  home¬ 
less,  and  parentless  children,  gathered  in  from 
the  surrounding  streets,  alleys,  and  tenements, 
all  neatly  washed  and  clothed,  and  under  the 
tuition  of  faithful,  self-sacrificing  teachers. 
During  last  year,  over  1,200  such  children  were 
brought  under  its  influence,  the  usual  num¬ 
ber  connected  with  the  Mission  at  one  time, 
being  about  400.  The  children  are  clothed, 
receive  food,  and  instruction,  etc.  Many  of  the 
first  ladies  of  the  city  meet  Aveekly  at  the  Mis¬ 
sion,  to  prepare  new  garments,  and  assort  and 
adapt  the  hundreds  of  parcels  contributed  from 
other  places.  Over  4,000  garments  were  used 
in  1865,  besides  boots  and  shoes,  and  about 
40,000  meals  or  rations,  were  given  out.  As  fast 
as  children  are  prepared  for  it,  those  who  can 
be  obtained  from  their  parents,  if  they  have 
them,  are  provided  Avith  permanent  homes  in 
the  country. — AVe  have  not  space  to  describe 
the  work  at  length.  Every  visitor  to  the  city 
should  plan  to  drop  into  the  Old  Brewery  Mis¬ 
sion,  say  between  9  and  10  o’clock  A.  M.,  or  be¬ 
tween  li  and  3  o’clock  P.  M.,  and  see  for  them¬ 
selves  the  hundreds  of  interesting  human  be¬ 
ings  gathered  there.  Let  others  send  25  cents 
to  the  Superintendent,  Rev.  J.  N.  Shaffer,  (Five 
Points  Mission,  61  Park-st.,  New  York  City,) 
and  receive  for  a  year  the  monthly  journal 
called  the  “Voice  from  the  Old  Brewery” — 
well  worth  its  small  cost. 

AVc  have  spoken  particularly  of  the  “  Old 
Brewery  FIa'C  Points  Mission,”  as  it  is  the  orig¬ 
inal  enterprise,  and  has  continued  on  uniformly, 
and  somewhat  quietly  in  its  large  and  efficient 
work.  Other  enterprises  have  grown  out  of  it, 
each  of  which  is  doing  a  valuable  work — par¬ 
ticularly  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industr}^ 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Halliday,  and  the 
HoAVard  Mission,  under  Mr.  Van  Meter,  who 
Avas  previously  employed  as  the  Agent  of  the 
Old  Brewery  Mission  for  five  years. 

In  the  Picture,  No.  1  is  a  group  of  the. 
bright,  ragged,  saucy,  dirty  children  as  they 
come  in  from  the  streets  and  alleys.  No.  3  is  a 
view  in  the  school  room  Avhere  the  children  are 
seen  clean,  combed,  and-  clothed.  No.  2  is  a 
Hospital  where  the  sick  ones  are,  some  in  bed, 
others  able  to  be  about,  and  read  or  play  quiet- 
l3^  No.  7  is  one  of  the  great  sleeping  rooms  for 
boys.  No.  8  is  the  nursery.  No.  9  the  great 
play  room  on  the  ground  floor — the  same 
room  which  is  seen  in  No.  5,  the  middle  picture, 
ornamented  with  greens,  and  Avith  long  tables 
set  in  it.  This  represents  the  children  gath¬ 
ered  for  a  Thanksgiving  or  a  Christmas 
dinner;  the  blessing  is  being  asked.  The 
table  is  bountifully  spread  with  the  many  good 
things  sent  in  by  the  kind  friends  of  the  school. 
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The  Bayberry  or  Wax-Myrtle. 

{Myrica  cerifera) 

Near  the  coast  of  the  sea,  and  of  our  great 
lakes,  is  found  growing  in  almost  every  variety 
of  soil  and  situation,  a  low  and  rather  irregular 
shrub,  known  as 
the  Bayberry.  It 
is  quite  dwarf  and 
stunted  in  all  its 
parts,  when  it 
grows  in  the 
sandy  soil  of  the 
shore,  but  when 
it  is  found  along 
the  borders  of 
marshes, it  is  much 
more  luxuriant. 

The  usual  size  of 
the  leaves,  and  the 
general  aspect  of 
one  of  the  smal¬ 
ler  branches,  are 
shown  in  the 
engraving.  The 
leaves  are  entire, 
or  with  a  few 
notches  near  the 
apex,  of  a  fine 
shining  dark 
green,  and  thickly 
sprinkled  over 
with  minute  resin¬ 
ous  dots.  "When 
slightly  rubbed, 
the  leaves  give  oif 
a  pleasant  bal¬ 
samic  fragrance. 

The  staminate 
and  pistillate  flow¬ 
ers  are  borne  on 
different  plants,  both  kinds  are  produced  in 
small  cone  like  scaly  aments  or  catkins,  and  not 
at  all  showy.  The  fertile  flower  clusters  produce 
several  small  one-seeded  berries,  or  more  prop¬ 
erly  nuts,  which  are  at  first  green,  but  at  ma¬ 
turity  they  are  covered  by  a  whitish  granular 
powder,  which  is  wax.  This  shrub  extends 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in 
some  localities  is  turned  to  considerable  profit. 
Its  fine  green  leaves,  which  do  not  readily  with¬ 
er,  are  extensively  used  in  making  up  the  bou¬ 
quets  sold  in  our  city  streets,  and  are  one  of  the 
most  available  greens  for  this  purpose.  The 
great  value  of  the  plant,  however,  is  in  the  wax 
with  which  the  berries  are  encrusted.  The  ber¬ 
ries  are  boiled  in  water  and  the  wax  melts, 
rises  upon  the  surface,  and  may  be  dipped  off 
or  allowed  to  harden  there  as  the  water  cools. 

Where  the  shrub  abounds,  the  wax,  or  “Bay¬ 
berry  tallow,”  as  it  is  frequently  called,  is  col¬ 
lected  in  considerable  quantities  for  domestic 
use  and  for  sale.  The  wax  is  greenish  white, 
has  a  slight  odor,  and  is  more  brittle,  and  has  a 
more  greasy  feel  than  beeswax,  and  it  melts  at 
a  lower  temperature  than  that  does.  It  is  used 
for  making  candles,  either  alone  or  mixed  with 
tallow.  When  mixed  with  tallow  it  gives  great¬ 
er  firmness,  and  the  candles  in  burning  diffiise 
a  pleasanter  odor.  The  wax  is  used  in  some 
preparations  for  leather,  and  it  is  the  material 
employed  for  stifi'ening  the  ends  of  circular 
lamp  wicks.  Another  species,  Myrica  Gale,  the 
Sweet  Gale,  found  in  wet  places,  has  less  fra¬ 
grant  foliage,  and  its  fruit  does  not  furnish  wax. 

-  ■m  « - - .-w - 

OuB  Native  Astees. — In  this  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober  the  road-sides  and  fence-corners  are  gay 
with  the  bright  yellow  of  the  Golden-rods  and 


animals,  no  matter  whether  they  have  two  or 
four  legs.  If  one  has  trees  in  grounds  usually  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  curved  path,  they  stand  a  poor 
chance  when  snow  is  on  the  ground.  There 
are  certain  heathens  who  will  strike  a  bee  line 
with  their  sleighs  and  sleds  from  the  gate  to 

the  house,  and  if 
there  are  any 
young  ti’ees  in  the 
way,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the 
trees.  We  once 
suffered  very  se¬ 
verely  in  this  way, 
and  when  remon¬ 
strance  was  made, 
all  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  we  got  was 
the  information 
-  that  there  were 
no  roads  when 
snow  covered  the 
ground.  —  We 
know  of  no  way 
of  dealing  effi¬ 
ciently  with  these 
two-legged  brutes, 
but  there  are  some 
small  four-legged 
ones  that  need 
looking  after,  and 
whose  depreda¬ 
tions  can  be  ward¬ 
ed  ofil  Mice  are 
often  troublesome 
in  a  young  or¬ 
chard.  If  clean 
culture  has  not 
been  followed,  it 
is  not  too  late  to 
remove  all  dead 
weeds  and  other 
rubbish  that  can 
harbor  mice.  The  little  fellows'  like  to  work 
under  cover,  and  the  remains  of  u'^eeds  and 
grass  afford  them  convenient  shelter.  They 
have  a  grand  time  under  newly  fallen  snow, 
and  it  is  well  to  head  them  off  by  tramping  the 
snow  firmly  around  the  trees.  Among  the  va¬ 
rious  preventives  of  the  attacks  of  rabbits,  none 
are  perhaps  more  easily  applied,  or  more  effica¬ 
cious  than  that  proposed  by  Doct.  Warder,  at 
one  of  our  pomological  meetings.  The  rabbit 
is  rather  fastidious  as  to  its  food,  and  has  a  great 
dislike  to  animal  matters.  Indeed  it  was  long 
ago  recommended  to  shoot  a  rabbit,  split  it 
open,  and  rub  the  tree  with  its  body,  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  its  fellows.  Doct.  Warder’s  plan  is  to 
spatter  the  tree  with  blood.  Blood  is  readily 
obtained  wherever  slaughtering  is  done,  and 
with  a  vessel  of  this  and  a  swab  made  of  corn 
husks  tied  to  a  stick,  one  can  bespatter  a  young 
orchard  in  a  short  time.  Doct.  W.  states  that 
a  single  application  suffices  for  a  whole  winter. 

- - - I  » - 

The  Stock  and  the  Graft,  i 


It  has  been  a  generally  received  opinion 
among  the  best  observers,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  the  stock  exercised  no  other  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  graft  that  is  inserted  in  it,  than 
to  dwarf  it.  Prof.  Caspary  has  published  in 
The  Bulletin,  of  the  Amsterdam  Botanical  Con¬ 
gress,  an  article  in  which  he  attempts  to  show 
that  some  hybrids  have  been  produced  by  graft¬ 
ing.  That  is,  that  the  flowers  and  fruit  upon  a 
graft  sometimes  show  a  cross  between  those 
proper  to  the  graft  and  to  the  stock.  Prom  the 
instances — ^mainly  of  ornamental  trees  and 


the  blue  and  purple  of  the  Asters.  Many  of  our 
wild  Asters  are  prized  in  Europe  as  garden 
plants,  but  they  are  so  common  that  we  seldom 
find  them  in  cultivation  in  our  gardens.  While 
as  single  flowers  they  are  a  little  coarse,  the 
effect  of  a  mass  of  them  is  fine,  They  are 


BAYBERRY  OR  WAX-MYRTLE. 

readily  transplanted,  and  in  the  rich  soil  of  the 
garden  they  are  even  finer  than  when  they  grow 
wild.  We  have  not  space  to  enumerate  the  best 
species ;  any  that  seem  attractive  in  their  wild 
state,  will  give  satisfaction  in  the  garden. 

""  f  - - 

Young  Trees  in  Winter. 

Many  persons  seem  to  think  that  when  they 
have  set  out  fruit  trees,  they  have  done  their 
part,  and  if  the  trees  do  not  flourish,  the  blame 
is  laid  to  the  nurseryman,  or  they  conclude  that 
their  land  is  not  suited  to  fruit.  Besides  neglect, 
trees  have  active  enemies,  both  biped  and  quad¬ 
ruped.  A  good  .fence,  with  gates  securely  fast¬ 
ened,  is  a  great  protection  against  the  larger 
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roses — cited  by  Prof.  C.,  we  do  not  tbink  he  has 
made  out  a  veiy  strong  argument.  Still,  a  prop¬ 
osition  coining  from  so  high  an  authority  de¬ 
serves  respectful  attention,  and  we  allude  to  it 
as  a  topic  likely  to  cause  some  discussion 
among  horticulturists.  Who  knows  but  the  case 
of  our  puzzling  sweet  and  sour  apple  may 
serve  help  support  Professor  Caspary’s  view  ? 


Insects  and  Plant  Fertilization. 


SIXTH  ARTICLE. 


lu  our  foregoing  iilustrations,  insects  are  seen 
to  carry  the  pollen  of  one  flower  to  another 
e.vactly  like  it ;  or  else  to  bear  the  pollen  from  a 
male  flower  to  a  female  flower,  belonging  per¬ 
haps  to  a  separate  plant  or  tree,  as  in  willows. 
In  the  present  article  we  will  call  attention  to  a 
still  dilferent  case, 
viz.,  that  of  dimor¬ 
phous  flowers.  That 
is,  where  they  are  of 
two  sorts,  but  both 
hermaphrodite.  In¬ 
stances  of  this  kind 


Fig.  1.  —  Flower  of  nous- 
tonla  or  Oldenlandia  ccerulea; 
1(1,  enlarged  view  of  the  same 
with  the  ovary  or  seed-vessel, 
cut  half  away,  and  the  corol¬ 
la  split  down  and  laid  open, 
showing  the  4  stamens  (an¬ 
thers)  attached  high  up,  while 
the  style  is  short. 


are  common  enough ; 
but,  as  we  have  room 
only  for  a  single  illus¬ 
tration,  w'e  will  take 
for  our  example  a 
pretty  little  spring 
flower  which  every 
body  knows, or  ought 
to  know,  the  little 
Houstonia.  Almost 
every  wet  pasture  or 
meadow,  or  grassy 
bog,  is  decked  in 
spring  by  these  tiny 
flowers.  They  are  all 
alike  as  to  the  corolla,  and  all  hermaphrodite, 
having  good  stamens  and  a  good  pistil.  But  on 
inspection  it  may  be  seen  that,  while  all  the  blos¬ 
soms  of  one  clump  are  as  in  fig.  1,  and  show  only 
the  tips  of  the  four  anthers  in  the  eye  or  throat, 
the  style  being  short  and  included  (see  fig.  la),  all 
those  of  some  other  clumps  will  be  as  in  fig.  2 
(seen  dissected  in  fig.  2a),  the  four  anthers  out  of 
sight  low  down  in  the  tube  of  the  flower,  but 
the  tip  of  the  style  with  its  two  stigmas  emerg¬ 
ing  into  view.  There  are,  on  the  whole,  about 
as  many  of  one  kind  as 
of  the  other;  and  the 
seeds  from  the  pod  of 
either  will  produce 
plants  of  both  sorts. 
Both  sorts  mature  seeds 
freely.  No.  1,  the  short- 
styled  sort,  may  fertilize 
itself,  as  the  pollen  may 
drop  from  the  bursting 
anthers  upon  the  stigma 
underneath.  The  long- 
styled  flower  (No.  2), 
however,  is  not  likely  to 
be  fertilized  without 
help.  Both  are  in  fact 
fertilized  by  aid  of  in¬ 
sects,  and  the  one  sort  is 
habitually  fertilized  by 
the  other  sort.  How 
this  is  done,  and  how  perfect  the  arrangement 
for  doing  it  is,  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  now  that 
the  thing  is  understood.  If  any  small  flying  in¬ 
sect,  with  a  proboscis  about  long  enough  to 
reach  the  bottom  of  the  flower,  should  visit  No. 
1,  it  will  probably  smear  its  face  with  some  of 
the  pollen  of  the  anthers  it  comes  in  contact 


Fl;.  2.— Another  flower  of 
IToiistonla,  ."ind  2a,  .1  similar 
dissection  of  it ;  the  style 
long  and  projecting,  but 
the  4  anthers  attached  low 
down.  ' 


with;  and  in  passing  to  other  blossoms  of  that 
sort,  it  can  do  little  more  than  to  transfer  some 
of  the  pollen  from  one  anther  to  another; 
though  it  is  quite  likely  that  some  grains  of  pol¬ 
len,  sticking  to  the  proboscis,  may  be  carried 
down  to  the  stigma  of  the  same  or  of  the  next 
flower.  If  the  insect  visits  a  succession  of  long- 
st3ded  flowers,  No.  2,  it  will  rub  its  face  repeat¬ 
edly  upon  the  projecting  stigmas,  with  a  mere 
chance  that  a  grain  of  pollen,  extracted  b}'  the 
proboscis  from  one  of  the  included  anthers,  may 
be  dropped  by  the  waj^  upon  the  stigma  of  the 
next  flower.  But  suppose  the  insect  passes 
from  the  short-styled  flower.  No.  1,  to  the  long- 
styled,  No.  2.  Why,  then  the  pollen  which  smears 
its  face  at  No.  1,  will  be  brushed  off  upon  the 
stigmas  of  No.  2.  And  if  the  insect  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  No.  2  to  a  fresh  No.  1,  any  pollen 
adhering  to  the  proboscis  from  the  anthers  of 
the  former,  would  be  neatly  transferred,  most 
probably,  to  the  corresponding  stigmas  of  the 
short  style  of  the  latter ;  and  so  on. 

Here  not  only  are  individual  flowers  cross- 
fertilized,  but  the  two  sorts  of  flowers  cross-fer¬ 
tilize  ;  and  that  is  what  the  whole  arrangement 
is  evidently  for.  The  flowers  of  the  MitcheUa 
or  Partridge-berry  of  our  woods,  which  are 
produced  about  midsummer,  are  on  the  same 
plan.  So  are  those  of  Primroses ;  and  it  was  in 
the  Primrose  that  this  dimorphism  was  first  de¬ 
tected,  many  j^ears  ago ;  but  the  meaning  of  it 
was  completely  unknown  until  Mr.  Darwin 
made  it  out  four  or  five  jmars  ago.  This  capital 
investigator  also  showed  that,  not  only  are  these 
flowers,  of  either  sort,  nearly  barren  when  in¬ 
sects  are  excluded, — which  might  be  expected, 
inasmuch  as  little  or  no  pollen  would  reach  the 
stigmas  unaided, — but  even  that  the  pollen  of 
either  sort  produced  much  less  effect  upon  the 
stigmas  of  that  sort  than  it  did  upon  the  stigmas 
of  the  other  kind.  Indeed,  he  found  that  in 
some  such  plants,  the  pollen  which  perfectly 
fertilized  the  other  sort,  would  not  act  upon  its 
own  sort  of  stigma  at  all.  This  is  so  in  the  Red- 
flowered  Flax,  grown  in  our  gardens  for  orna¬ 
ment,  and  to  some  extent  in  a  Avild  blue-flower¬ 
ed  Flax ;  while  the  blossoms  of  the  common  field 
Flax  are  not  dimorphous  at  all.  All  this  clear¬ 
ly  proves  that  in  dimorphous  flowers  we  have 
merely  another  way  in  which  nature  secures 
cross-fertilization  ;  and  all  the  dimorphous  flow¬ 
ers  we  know  of  are  fertiiized  by  insect-agency. 

In  folloAving  up  this  subject,  Mr.  Darwin  late¬ 
ly  discovered  that  the  blossoms  of  the  Spiked 
Loose-strife  {Lyfhrum  Salicaria)  are  trimor- 
phous  or  of  three  sorts ;  and  we  may  close  this 
article  with  a  very  brief  account  of  this  curious 
case.  From  seeds  of  the  same  pod  come  three 
forms,  in  about  equal  numbers,  viz. : 

1.  — The  long-styled  form ;  which  has  6  short 
stamens  enclosed  in  the  calyx,  G  mid-length 
stamens,  protruding  out  of  the  calyx,  and  a 
style  which  is  still  longer  (fig.  8). 

2.  — The  mid-length  styled  form,  with  G  long 
and  G  short  stamens.  The  stigma  and  the 
anthers  of  the  long  stamens  of  this  and  the  last 
have  changed  places,  (fig.  4) 

3.  — The  short-styled  form,  Avhich  has  G  mid¬ 
length  and  G  long  stamens.  The  stigma  in  this 
answers,  in  position, to  the  anthers  of  the  short 
stamens  of  the  two  preceding  forms,  its  mid¬ 
length  anthers  to  the  stigma  of  one  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  those  of  the  long  stamens  to  the 
stigma  of  the  other.  All  the  floAvers  of  any  one 
plant  arc  alike.  The  three  sorts  of  anthers  have 
distinguishably  different  pollen ;  and  each  sort 
of  pollen  proves  to  bo  more  effective  upon  some 
other  stigma  than  that  of  the  same  sort  of  floAver. 


Hero,  in  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  of  one  and 
the  same  species,  are  three  sets  of  males  (and 
in  function  even  five  sets  of  males),  and  three 


Figs.  3,  4,  5.— Tlic  three  forms  of  Spiked  Loose-strtf# 
(Lythrum  Salicaria),  oue  side  of  the  calyx  cut  away,  and 
the  petals  taken  off ;  3,  the  long-styled  and  mid-length  and 
short-stamened ;  4,  Avith  mid-length  style  and  long  and  short 
stamens ;  .5,  Avith  short  style  and  mid-length  and  long  sta¬ 
mens.  The  dotted  lines  and  arrows  shoAV  the  routes  by 
which  pollen  Is  effectively  carried  to  stigmas  by  bees,  etc. 

sets  of  females,  about  as  distinct  in  action  as  if 
they  belonged  to  so  many  distinct  species.  For 
Mr.  Darwin  has  shown  that  only  the  longest 
stamens  will  fully  fertilize  the  longest  pistil,  the 
middle  stamens  the  middle  pistil,  and  the 
shortest  stamens  the  shortest  pistil.  Artificially 
Ave  can  make  a  dozen  distinct  crosses;  but  only 
those  above  mentioned,  Avhieh  experiment 
proves  to  be  the  most  prolific,  are  very  likely 
to  be  made  in  nature.  And  these  are  made 
thus  :  The  flowers  are  visited  by  bees  and  the 
like.  They  invariably  alight  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  flower,  and  insert  their  proboscides  along 
the  upper  and  inner  magin  of  the  calj'^x,  where 
some  room  is  conveniently  left  for  the  purpose, 
giving  access  to  the  bottom  of  the  floAver.  When 
the  bee  reaches  with  his  proboscis  the  bottom  of 
the  flower,  where  the  honey  is  found,  the  long 
stamens  of  figs.  4  and  5  rub  against  his  abdomen, 
and  sprinkle  it  Avith  their  pollen.  Flying  to  the 
long-styled  form  (fig.  3),  its  stigma  rubs  against 
the  same  place  and  takes  some  of  the  pollen. 
The  middle-length  stamens  (figs.  3  and  5)  dust 
with  their  pollen  the  under  side  of  the  bee's 
thorax,  between  the  front  pair  of  legs ;  the  stig¬ 
ma  of  the  mid-length  pistil  (fig.  4)  hits  the  same 
spot.  The  anthers  of  the  short  stamens  (figs.  3 
and  4)  are  hit  by  the  chin  and  the  proboscis  of 
the  bees,  the  front  of  the  head  only  being  insert¬ 
ed  into  the  throat  of  the  calyx;  and  this  sort 
of  pollen  only  Avill  be  carried  to  the  stigma  of 
the  short  pistil  (fig.  5),  Avhich  rubs  in  its  turn 
upon  the  bee’s  pollen-poAvdered  chin. 

What  advantage  has  this  triple  arrangement 
for  crossing  over  the  more  common  dimorphous 
plan  ?  Perhaps  there  is  some  economy  in  it  or 
greater  certainty  of  effective  crossing.  If,  say 
only  tAvo  plants  grew  near  each  other,  there  is 
only  an  equal  chance  that  they  may  be  of  dif¬ 
ferent  forms,  and  so  both  fertile.  But  Avhen 
there  are  three  sorts,  each  capable  of  fertilizing 
the  other  tAvo,  the  chanees  are  tAvo  to  one  in 
favor  of  any  two  contiguous  plants  being  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sorts  and  so  both  productive.  A.  G. 
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Interesting  Jaunt  Among  the  Grapes. 


“  The  Catawbas  have  not  failed  to  give  a  crop 
in  ten  years,  we  have  no  rot,  no  mildew,  and 
no  trouble  with  insects  nor  birds,”  is  a  summary 
of  our  talk  with  an  old  grape  grower.  The 
reader  will  ask  where  such  a  favored  spot  can 
be,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  tell  him,  and  as 
much  about  it  as  our  space  will  allow.  In  Steu¬ 
ben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  Crooked  Lake,  at  one  end  of 
which  is  Penn  Yan,  and  at  the  other,  some  30 
miles  distant,  is  Hammondsport.  Penn  Yan  is 
on  the  ]Sr.  Y.  Central  R.  R.,  and  connects  with 
Hammondsport,  by  steamer,  Avhich  place  is  also 
reached  by  stage  from  Bath,  a  station  eight  miles 
distant  on  a  branch  of  the  Erie  R.  R.  The  gen¬ 
eral  region  is  known  as  Pleasant  Valle}',  and 
the  grape  district  lies  mainly  in  the  towns  of 
Urbana  and  Pulteney.  The  lake  is  deep,  pure, 
and  seldom  freezes  ;  it  is  enclosed  by  hills  which, 
upon  the  west  side,  rise  in  terraces,  mostly  with 
very  steep  sides,  while  the  slope  of  the  land  upon 
the  eastern  shore  is  more  gentle.  The  proper 
grape  region  is  upon  the  western  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  extends  some  twelve  miles  from  Ham- 
mondsport.  The  hills  are  about  four  hundred 
feet  high,  and  at  frequent  intervals  are  cut 
through  by  deep  ravines  running  down  to  the 
lake.  The  soil  is  a  disintegrated  shale,  more 
than  gravelly,  as  it  is  full  of  stones,  which  are 
often  so  numerous  as  to  cover  the  surflrce.  This 
peculiar  soil  is  of  an  indefinite  depth,  and  is  of 
a  character  that  insures  a  perfect  natural  drain¬ 
age.  One  could  hardly  imagine  a  more  unfavor¬ 
able  place  to  set  a  vine,  than  the  best  Catawba 
lands,  at  first  sight  appear  to  be.  The  following 
are  the  natural  advantages  of  the  Pleasant  Valley 
region:  a  large  body  of  water  that  secures  a 
uniformity  of  temperature,  and  prolongs  the 
ripening  season ;  a  favorable  exposure  to  the 
sun,  with  shelter  from  violent  Avinds ;  a  deep 
and  strong  soil,  with  a  perfect  natural  drainage. 
The  A'ineyards  are  from  five  to  ten  acres  in  ex¬ 
tent,  though  much  larger  tracts  arc  cultivated 
by  associations  and  companies.  Some  3000 
acres  are  set  in  vineyards,  held  by  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  proprietors.  The  best  lands  sell  at  $300 
to  $400  an  acre,  while  others  not  so  favorably 
located,  or  so  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
Catawba,  are  to  be  had  at  less  prices.  The  Ca¬ 
tawba  and  Isabella  are  the  principal  varieties 
in  cultivation.  DelaAvare  and  Diana  are'culti- 
vated  to  some  extent,  while  the  Concord,  con¬ 
sidering  its  popularity  elsewhere,  is  not  as  yet 
largely  planted.  The  distance  of  planting  va¬ 
ries  somewhat ;  but  eight  feet  by  si.x  is  the  usual 
way  of  setting  the  Catawba,  while  it  is  thought 
best  to  give  the  Isabella  a  little  more  distance 
in  the  rows.  One  feature  of  the  cultivation  here 
is  deep  setting ;  surface  roots  are  removed  from 
the  cuttings,  and  their  future  growth  is  not  en¬ 
couraged.  Ho  manure  is  used.  The  first  year 
the  vines  have  their  oavu  way.  The  second  year 
they  are  trained  to  stakes  or  a  trellis  is  put  up. 
The  trellis  now  employed  is  of  oak  posts,  wdth 
horizontal  Avires  at  about  18  in.  apart.  The  prun¬ 
ing  is  a  modification  of  the  rencAval  system,  two 
canes  being  allowed  to  fruit,  Avhile  tAvo  are  being 
grown  for  next  year’s  bearing.  Summer  pinch¬ 
ing  of  the  laterals,  or  “kites” — as  they  are  called 
here — is  closely  followed.  The  fruiting  canes  are 
attached  to  the  lower  wire,  and  the  fruit  is  thus 
brought  near  the  ground,  Avhere  it  ripens  better 
and  develops  the  qualities  necessary  in  a  Avine 
grape  more  perfectly  than  it  does  if  the  canes 
are  higher.  The  grapes  for  market  are  cut  by 
means  of  scissors  of  the  style  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  The  fruit  is  laid  carefully  in  open 


crates,  Avhich  are  placed  in  the  fruit  house  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  to  cure.  It  is  then  packed, 
a  Avork  usually  done  by  ladies,  Avho  carefully 
select  the  best  bunches  and  place  them  in  the 
boxes.  The  usual  size  of  boxes  is  9  inches  long, 
6  inches  Avide,  and  4  inches  high.  The  packing 


is  done  as  described  on  page  333  (Sept.).  The 
small  bunches  are  sold  for  Avine  making.  There 
are  three  Avine  companies Avith  .abundant capital, 
who  have  extensive  Avine  cellars  and  large 
vineyards.  We  can  not  say  more  about  the 
wine  business  in  the  present  article,  except  that 
the  market  prices  for  table  grapes  are  so  much 
higher  than  the  Avine  makers  can  afford  to  pay 
for  fruit  to  crush,  that  the  wine  business  has  not 
yet  attained  its  full  development.  The  average 
yield  of  a  vineyard  in  full  bearing  is  about  9,000 
lbs.  to  the  acre.  The  crop  for  the  whole  region 
is  estimated  at  between  400  to  500  tons.  The 
best  market  grapes  net  the  raiser  about  15  cts. 
per  lb.  The  wine  cellars  are  offering  10  cts.  for 
Catawbas.  We  can  not  close  this  imperfect 
sketch  of  a  remarkable  region  Avithout  recom¬ 
mending  those  Avho  are  interested  in  vine  cul¬ 
ture,  to  go  and  see  for  themselves  how  much  the 
reality  exceeds  any  description,  hoAvever  elabor¬ 
ate  it  may  be.  The  scenery  is  beautiful,  and  one 
can  look  upon  vine  clad  hills  without  visiting 
the  Rhine.  Tlie  enterprise  has  had  a  healthy 
and  gradual  groAVth  from  a  very  humble  begin¬ 
ning.  There  is  an  air  of  prosperity,  for  every 
one  is  well  to  do.  Fruit  culture  seems  to  have 
had  its  refining  influence  upon  the  people. 
Though  there  are  so  many  in  the  same  pursuit, 
they  seem  to  have  no  jealousies,  they  are  hos¬ 
pitable,  and  have  no  secrets  about  their  cultiva¬ 
tion.  We  wish  this  enterprise  continued  suc¬ 
cess,  and  may  blight  and  mildew  ever  be  stran¬ 
gers  to  the  fitly  named  “  Pleasant  Valley.” 

^  -9  ^ 

IfeAV  Fruits— The  Bronx  Pear. 

The  AYestern  Hew  York  Fruit  Gro AVer’s  As¬ 
sociation,  at  their  summer  meeting,  expressed 
in  a  resolution  their  belief  that  no  neAV  fruit 
should  be  put  before  the  public,  Avithout  it  first 
has  the  endorsement  of  some  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety.  In  the  main,  we  agree  with  this,  but 
wdiat  are  we  of  Eastern  HeAV  York  to  do  who 
liaA'e  no  Pomological  Associations  to  go  to  ? 
True,  we  have  a  “  Farmer’s  Club,”  so-called, 
wliose  opinion  we  had  much  ratlier  not  have, 
as  it  is  given  altogether  too  freely  upon  all  sub¬ 
jects  within  the  range  of  human  knowledge. — 
We  shall  soon  have  an  opinion  on  medicine  from 
them,  as  they  have  appointed  a  committee  to  re¬ 
port  on  some  chap’s  bitters  !  There  are  several 
new  pears  that  we  intended  to  submit  to  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  but  that  body 
was  put  asleep  for  a  year  by  fear  of  cholera, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  be  a  Pomological  body 
all  by  ourselves. 

The  Bronx  Pear. — This  fruit  was  first 
brought  to  our  notice  some  years  ago  by  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Clift,  Comptroller  of  Woodlawn 
Cemetery,  Avho,  at  our  request,  has  drawn  up 
the  following  account  of  its  origin : 


“This  ncAV  pear  was  raised  by  James  P. 
SAvain,  Esq.,  of  Bronxville,  about  the  year  1850, 
the  last  year  that  the  horticultural  exhibition  of 
the  Americ.an  Institute  Avas  held  in  Castle  Gar¬ 
den.  The  parentage  has  not  been  definitely 
ascertained.  A  large  quantity  of  seeds  taken 
from  pears  exhibited  at  the  Institute  that  year, 
were  planted.  Among  them  were  the  Beurre 
d’Aremberg,  Beurre  Diel, Beurre  Ranz,  Colmar, 
Catillac,  Glout  Morcc.au,  Passe  Colmar,  Hapo- 
leon,  Easter  Beurre,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  Vi¬ 
car  of  AVinkfield,  and  some  others.  About 
eleven  thousand  seedlings  were  raised  upon  a 
gravelly  soil,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  Avind, 
that  their  hardiness  might  be  duly  tested.  All 
the  blighted  and  delicate  plants  were  immedi¬ 
ately  destroyed,  and  the  result  of  the  last  thin¬ 
ning  left  only  five  hardy  seedlings,  and  these 
Avere  subsequently  reduced  by  accident  to  three. 


The  first  of  these  proved  to  be  an  early  bearer, 
giving  fruit  in  its  ninth  year,  and  Avas  named  by 


BRONX  PEAR. 


Mr.  SAvain  the  Bronx,  from  the  river  of  its  birth 
place.  The  original  tree  is  an  upright  grower, 
inclined  to  assume  a  pyramidal  shape  Avithout 
the  use  of  the  knife.  The  limbs  droop  some- 
Avhat  with  age  and  full  bearing.  The  wood 
is  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  and  has  never  shown 
the  least  disposition  to  blight.  The  foliage  is  a 
bright  glossy  green,  and  is  retained  until  the 
close  of  the  season.  It  is  a  regular  and  abund¬ 
ant  bearer,  setting  fruit  three  or  four  inches 
apart,  and  retaining  it  until  ready  for  picking. 
It  has  borne  regularly  abundant  crops  for  7  years. 

The  fruit  has  not  yet  been  exhibited  at  the 
horticultural  fairs,  but  has  been  submitted  to 
some  of  our  best  pomologists,  who  have  given 
it  their  unqualified  praise.  It  has  not  yet  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  proprietor,  but  has  been 
considerably  multiplied.  AVe  consider  it  a  val¬ 
uable  addition  to  our  already  large  class  of  Sep¬ 
tember  pears.  ” 

Fruit  medium,  obovate  pyriform.  Skin,  dull 
greenish  yelloAV,  thickly  sprinkled  wilh  rus¬ 
set  dots,  which  frequently  run  together  and 
form  patches  of  russet,  especially  near  the 
stem  and  calyx,  where  the  skin  is  often  com¬ 
pletely  russeted.  Stem  about  Ik  inches  long, 
moderately  stout  and  enl.arged  at  its  insertion, 
which  is  usually  in  a  well  marked  uneven  cavi¬ 
ty,  though  in  some  specimens,  Avhere  the  form 
approaches  to  turbinate,  the  cavity  is  Avanting. 
Calyx  open,  with  short  segments,  set  in  a  slight 
and  obscurely  furroAved  basin.  Flesh,  yellow- 
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Hedges  and  Hedge  Plants. Article:) 

THE  OSAGE  ORANGE  AND  BARBERRY. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  advocate  the  Osage 
Orange  as  a  hedge  plant.  It  has  probably  been 
more  extensively  planted  than  all  others,  and 
wherever  the  winters  are  not  too  severe,  it  is 
one  of  our  most  valuable  fence  plants.  In  the 
present  article  we  merely  wish  to  say  a  word 


Scattered  Trea¬ 
sures. 


ish  white,  slightly  coarse  grained,  very  juicy 
and  melting — sweet  and  rich,  and  when  well 
ripened,  with  a  delicate  perfume.  Season,  from 
first  to  middle  of  September.  The  engraving  is 
from  an  average  specimen.  With  proper  thin¬ 
ning,  the  fruit  would  doubtless  be  much  larger. 


Tea  Eoses— Mareohal  Niel. 


Most  of  us  can  recollect  when  a  Tea-rose  was 
a  great  rarity ;  now  they  are  among  the  most 
common  of  roses. 

They  are  deserv¬ 
edly  popular,  for 
they  are  such  free 
bloomers,  and  the 
beauty  of  their 
flowers,  and  the 
delicacy  of  their 
fragrance  com¬ 
mend  them  to  all. 

It  is  true  they  are 
tender  and  require 
to  be  protected 
from  the  severity 
of  our  winters — 
but  those  who  re¬ 
ally  love  roses  will 
not  mind  this. 

Some  of  the  more 
hardy  Tea-roses, 
such  as  Safrano, 
may  be  laid  down 
and  covered  with 
earth,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  described  by 
Mr.  Henderson,  in 
September  last, 
and  it  is  probable 
that  in  favorable 
situations,  all  but 
the  very  delicate 
ones  may  be  win¬ 
tered  in  this  way. 

Those  too  tender 
to  be  risked  out 
under  a  covering 
of  earth,  may  be 
potted  and  put 
in  a  cool  green-house  or  cellar.  Among  the 
new  Tea-roses  none  has  received  more  univer¬ 
sal  approbation  among  European  cultivators 
than  the  Marechal  Niel.  It  is  a  seedling  of  M. 
Pradel,  of  Montauban,  France,  and  was  flower¬ 
ed  this  summer  for  the  first  time  in  this  countiy. 
W e  saw  a  fine  lot  of  it  in  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
Peter  Henderson,  and  took  a  specimen  from 
which  the  engraving  is  made.  We  can  only 
show  the  form  of  the  bud  and  partly  open  flow¬ 
er,  while  the  flne  yellow  color  must  be  left  to 
the  imagination.  The  expanded  flowers  are 
large  and  full — but  like  those  of  other  trees — 
less  beautiful  than  when  they  are  only  partly 
opened.  The  foliage  is  good,  the  habit  of  the 
plant  vigorous,  and  it  is  a  very  free  bloomer. 
In  Prance,  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  hardiest 
of  its  class,  but  with  us  it  will  require  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  this  winter  to  prove  it  in  this  respect. 


about  the  young  plants  and  seeds,  to  give  a  gen¬ 
eral  answer  to  numerous  letters  of  inquiry. 
There  was  a  large  quantity  of  seed  sown  last 
spring  and  many  will  lose  their  plants  from  not 
knowing  that  the  first  winter  is  usually  very 
severe  upon  them — especially  in  ground  liable 
to  be  thrown  by  the  frost.  The  proper  way  is 
to  take  up  all  the  seedlings  when  frost  has 
checked  the  growth.  The  bed  is  usually  mowed 
over,  to  remove  the  immature  tops,  and  the 
plants  are  either  plowed  out,  or  if  the  quantity 


MARECHAL  NIEL. 

is  small,  dug  by  the  spade.  The  plants  are  then 
assorted,  all  of  the  same  size  put  together  and 
tied  in  bundles  of  100.  To  preserve  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter,  they  may  be  placed  in  the  cellar 
and  covered  with  sand,  sandy  earth,  or  saw¬ 
dust  fresh  from  the  mill.  Anything  that  will 
keep  them  from  drying  and  not  be  too  wet,  will 
answer.  The  plants  may  also  be  heeled-in  out 
of  doors,  if  a  properly  drained  place  be  select¬ 
ed.  Thus  treated,  the  jilauts  winter  safely,  and 
the  assorting,  which  is  always  necessary  to  se¬ 
cure  evenness  in  the  hedge,  is  done  more  at 
leisure  than  it  can  be  in  spring.  With  regard 
to  seed,  in  Texas  and  Arkansas,  where  the  tree 
grows  naturall}'',  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  thrown 
into  heaps  to  rot,  and  the  seeds  are  washed  from 
the  pulp.  This  does  well  enough  where  the 
season  is  long  enough  to  mature  the  fruit  on  the 
tree.  At  the  North  there  are  many  old  hedges 
and  trees  also,  that  bear  fruit,  which,  though  it 
attains  its  full  size,  does  not  ripen  upon  the  tree. 
With  this  fruit  a  different  course  must  be  fol- 
loM’ed.  The  seect  must  have  an  opportunity  to 
perfect  itself  within  the  fruit.  The  fruit  is  in 
size  and  shape  like  an  orange,  and  in  structure 
much  like  an  enormous  round  mulberry.  Each 
seed  is  surrounded  by  fleshy  envelopes,  which, 
though  the  seed  may  be  quite  immature  when 
the  fruit  is  gathered,  serve  to  nourish  and  per¬ 
fect  it.  With  the  northern  fruit  it  is  therefore 


In  the  natural 
way  of  things 
the  leaves  decay 
where  they  fall, 
and  thus  return 
to  the  earth  more 
of  organic  matter 
than  the  tree  takes 
from  it.  In  culti¬ 
vation  we  do  not 
allow  things  to  go 
on  in  their  natur¬ 
al  way,  but  wish 
some  portions  of 
earth  to  be  unnat¬ 
urally  fertile,  and 
we  accumulate 
manures.  Besides, 
in  our  civilization 
we  have  certain 
ideas  of  neatness 
with  which  fallen  leaves  conflict,  and  we  gather 
them  up  because  they  have  a  slovenly  look  that 
offends  us.  Every  leaf  should  be  saved,  and  if 
not  allowed  to  decay  and  enrich  the  ground 
where  it  falls,  it  should  be  made  to  do  good 
service  elsewhere.  In  our  country  towns  and 
villages,  so  generally  planted  with  shade  trees, 
the  crop  of  leaves  is  blown  about  and  usually 
goes  to  waste.  The  careful  gardener  will  be  on 
the  look  out  for  these  “scattered  treasures,”  and 
gather  them  all  for  preservation.  Gathering  the 
autumn  leaves  is  excellent  work  for  children, 
and  men  and  women  need  not  be  ashamed  of  it, 
for  it  is  merely  accepting  one  of  the  gifts  of  a 
bountiful  Providence.  Leaves  are  nature’s  own 
winter  mulch  for  the  wild  flowers  of  the  woods, 
and  we  can  have  nothing  better  for  our  beds 
and  borders.  For  bulbs  and  all  herbaceous 
plants,  strawberries,  and  all  things  requiring  a 
winter  covering,  the  otherwise  wasted  leaves 
will  be  found  most  useful.  Then  when  we  come 
to  make  hot-beds  in  earlj"-  spring,  they  serve  to 
mix  with  manure  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
fourth  to  one-half,  and  make  a  better  heat: 
ing  material  than  manure  alone.  And  after 
having  served  this  pui’pose,  their  vitality  is  not 
exhausted.  The  old  heating  material,  mixed 
manure  and  leaves,  thoroughly  rotted,  makes  a 
manure  that  every  gardener  knows  the  value  of. 
Save  the  leaves  then,  there  is  money  in  them. 


best  to  spread  it  and  let  it  ripen  under  cover, 
and  after  the  seed  is  fully  developed  it  may  be 
allowed  to  freeze.  The  fruit  is  mashed  in  spring 
and  the  seeds  are  separated  by  washing. 

The  Barberry  is  now  attracting  considera¬ 
ble  attention  as  a  hedge  plant,  and  since  the 
publication  of  an  article  in  last  June,  page  213, 
we  have  inquiries-about  the  seed.  The  Barber¬ 
ry  is  very  abundant  in  New  England,  especially 
in  Massachusetts  and  Khode  Island.  The  fruit 
is  usually  to  be  found  in  the  markets  of  those 

States.  The  seed 
may  be  separated 
by  putting  the 
berries  in  water 
and  then  allowing 
them  to  stand  un¬ 
til  softened,  when 
they  may  be  rub¬ 
bed  between  the 
hands,  and  the 
pulp  be  washed 
away  from  the 
heavier  seeds. 
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(tW  For  other  Household  Items,  see  “  Basket  ”  pages.) 


About  Alkalies  and  Acids. 


These  two  words  occur  so  frequently  in  every 
day  life,  that  a  few  explanations  of  them  will  he 
acceptable  to  the  unscientific  reader. — ^Alkalies. — 
Potash  and  Soda  are  familiar  examples  of  alkalies. 
When  pure,  they  have  a  strong  caustic  or  burning 
taste.  They  dissolve  readily  in  water,  and  also 
unite  with  oil  or  grease.  Water  and  oil  will  not 
unite  together,  but  put  some  alkali  with  them  and 
this  will  take  hold  of  each  and  bring  them  togeth¬ 
er,  as  in  making  soap.  The  strongest  and  rnost 
common  alkalies  are  Potash,  Soda,  and  Ammonia 
or  Hartshorn.  Ammonia  is  a  powerful  alkali,  but 
as  we  usually  see  it,  it  is  dissolved  in  a  large  amount 
of  water.  There  are  other  alkalies,  and  many  allca- 
loids,  that  is,  vegetable  substances  that  have  alka¬ 
line  properties,  such  as  quiuia,  morphia,  strychnia, 
etc.  Then  there  are  alkaline  earths,  as  they  are 
called.  Lime  is  one  of  these,  which,  when  newly 
burned,  is  very  caustic.  Magnesia  is  another.  Lime 
and  magnesia,  and  especially  lime,  are  useful  in 
many  cases  as  alkalies.  As  an  allcali  is  often  wanted, 
sometimes  in  haste,  to  neutralize  an  acid,  as  ex¬ 
plained  below,  the  unscientific  reader  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  five  most  common  alkaline  substances,  by 
the  initials  PSALM,  standing  for  Fotash,  Soda, 
Ammonia,  Lime,  3Iagnesia. 

Acids. — The  word  acid,  means  sour,  and  most  of 
the  common  acids  are  very  sour  to  the  taste.  As¬ 
cetic  acid,  or  vinegar,  when  pure,  is  intensely  sour, 
and  would  destroy  the  fiesh,  but  good  strong  vine¬ 
gar  contains  only  5  or  6  parts  of  acid  dissolved  in 
100  parts  of  w.ater.  Sulphuric  acid,  commonly 
called  “oil  of  vitriol,”  is  one  of  the  strong  acids. 
A  drop  of  this  in  a  pint  of  water  will  m.ake  it  taste 
sour.  Nitric  acid,  called  aqua-fortis,  is  another  of 
the  strong  acids.  So  is  hydro-chloric  acid,  com¬ 
monly  called  muriatic  acid,  or  spirit  of  salt.  Then 
we  have  citric  acid,  the  sour  of  lemon  juice ;  malic 
acid,  the  sour  of  apple  juice ;  tartaric  acid,  the 
sour  in  grapes  and  some  other  fruits  ;  lactic  acid, 
the  sour  formed  in  milk,  etc.,  as  common  exam¬ 
ples.  We  generally  s.ay  when  anything  becomes 
sour,  that  it  is  acid-i-fied.  Almost  all  the  acids,  when 
strong,  arc  injurious  to  the  flesh,  and  poisonous  if 
swallowed,  but  when  greatly  diluted  with  water, 
they  are  frequently  tonic  or  strengthening.  Some 
fruits  are  for  this  reason  often  useful,  aud  gener- 
,ally  healthful,  if  well  mashed  or  masticated  so  as 
to  be  easily  digested.  Viueg.ar  is  much  used  with 
some  kinds  of  food  to  aid  in  their  digestion, 
but  too  much  of  it  injures  and  weakens  the  stom¬ 
ach,  and  it  is  not  advisable  for  constant  use. — Car- 
tonic  acid  is  very  abundant,  but  we  never  see  it 
alone,  because  when  not  combined  with  something 
else,  it  always  takes  a  gas  or  air-like  form.  It  is 
produced  wherever  any  vegetable  substances,  as 
coal,  wood,  oil,  etc.,  are  burned.  It  is  this  acid 
that  bubbles  up  in  soda  water,  and  gives  it  a  sourish 
taste.  It  is  carbonic  acid  that  fills  the  little  inter¬ 
stices  or  air-holes  that  make  bread,  cake,  batter, 
etc.,  light.  It  unites  with  potash  to  form  salera- 
tus,  with  lime  to  make  limestone,  chalk,  or  marble. 

The  acids  and  alkalies  unite  together,  and  usu¬ 
ally  destroy  each  other’s  acrid  properties,  forming 
what  .are  termed  “salts.”  Thus  strong  sulphuric 
acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  unites  with  the  powerfully 
caustic  soda,  .and  forms  the  mild  compound  known 
as  Glauber  salts  (sulphate  of  soda).  So  also  when 
this  powerful  oil  of  vitriol  which  eats  into  the  flesh, 
and  even  chars  wood,  is  united  with  the  intensely 
caustic  fresh  lime,  the  two  neutralize  each  other’s 
properties,  and  form  the  mild,  tasteless  sulphate  of 
lime,  (gypsum  or  Plaster,)  which  we  sow  on 
land,  and  use  in  making  casts,  cornices  and  orna¬ 
ments  on  plastered  w.alls,  etc.  Aqua-fortis  (nitric 
acid),  as  powerful  as  it  is  to  destroy  the  flesh,  and 
to  dissolve  metals,  when  united  with  caustic  lime, 
makes  a  compound  as  mild  as  plaster,  and  when 
united  with  potash,  makes  saltpetre.  Soda  put  in 
acid  or  soured  batter  neutralizes  the  acid  formed. 


One  practical  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  above,  is, 
that  when  trouble  results  from  the  accidental  or  over 
use  of  either  an  acid  or  alkali,  it  is  to  be  counter¬ 
acted  by  applying  the  other.  For  example,  if  an 
acid  is  accidentally  swallowed,  follow  it  as  quickly 
as  possible  with  some  alkali, — as  a  weak  solution 
of  potash  or  sod.a,  or  lime  w.ater.  A  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  soap  swallowed  freely,  is  the  best  common 
remedy.  The  effects  of  potash,  sod.a,  lime,  strong 
soap,  etc.,  upon  the  hands,  are  neutralized  by  a 
weak  wash  of  any  acid,  as  acetic  acid  (vinegar).  Acid 
spilled  upon  the  garments  should  be  quickly  neu¬ 
tralized  with  potash,  soda,  ammonia,  or  lime  water. 

- - - - - - 

About  Soap— Soap  Frauds,  etc. 


It  has  been  estimated  that,  in  the  United  States 
and  England,  the  annual  consumption  of  so.ap,  for 
domestic  purposes  alone,  amounts  to  an  .aver.age  of 
83^  lbs.  of  hard  soap  for  each  inhabitant,  equal  to 
41X  ihs.  to  each  family  of  five  persons,  and  about 
250,000,000  pounds  for  our  entire  country — worth 
fully  $3,000,000.  Large  quantities  are  .also  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  as  in  woolen  manufacto¬ 
ries,  etc.  All  soaps  are  essentially  alike  in  their 
composition  and  .action.  Their  principal  use  is  to 
remove  oily  matters,  which  are  dissolved  by  alka¬ 
lies.  (See  notes  on  .alkalies  above.)  The  alk.alies 
in  a  pure  state  are  too  strong  for  the  hands,  and 
they  usu.ally  injure  fabrics.  Tliey  are  therefore 
made  less  caustic  by  first  combining  them  with 
some  oil  or  grease  in  the  form  of  soap.  Potash 
united  with  any  kind  of  oil  or  grease,  makes  a 
watery  compound  called  “softso.ap.”  Soda  with 
oil  or  grease,  forms  “hard  soap.”  If  we  put  soda, 
or  salt  which  contains  the  metallic  element  of 
soda,  into  soft  soap,  the  soda  unites  with  the  oily 
material,  making  bard  soap  of  it,  while  the  potash 
is  expelled  and  remains  dissolved  in  the  liquid. 
Ordinary  good  soft  soap,  contains  in  each  100  lbs., 
.about  43  lbs.  of  oily  matters,  9  lbs.  of  potash,  and 
48  lbs.  of  w.ater.  Good  white  hard  soap,  about  GO 
lbs.  of  oily  m.atters,  7  lbs.  of  soda,  and  33  lbs.  of 
w.ater.  Castile  soap,  75  lbs.  oily  matters,  10  lbs. 
soda,  and  15  lbs.  water.  Other  hard  soaps  vary 
from  50  to  80  lbs.  of  oily  matters,  4X  to  lOX  ibs. 
soda,  and  8  to  45  lbs.  water  in  each  100  pounds. 

Common  Domestic  Soft  Soap  is  made  in  two 
w.ays  :  IVhere  wood  is  the  chief  fuel,  the  ash¬ 
es  supply  a  Large  amount  of  potash.  This  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  leaching,  that  is,  running  water  slowly 
through  the  ashes.  The  lye  thus  obtained  is  boiled 
down  to  any  degree  of  strength,  and  oil  or  soap 
grease  added  at  any  stage  of  the  boiling.  It  will 
boil  away  faster  without  the  grease,  but  is  in  the 
end  stronger  if  the  gre.ase  be  added  at  first,  as  less 
carbonie  acid  is  .absorbed  from  the  air.  For  the 
same  reason,  fresh  run  lye,  or  that  kept  closely 
covered,  is  stronger  than  that  much  exposed  to  the 
air.  So  also,  it  is  desir.able  to  keep  the  lye,  in  its 
passage  from  the  ashes,  as  little  spread  out  or  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air,  as  possible.  It  may  not  be  gen¬ 
erally  known  that  fresh  slaked  lime,  mixed  with 
the  ashes,  a  quart  or  two  to  the  bushel,  and  espec¬ 
ially  with  the  ashes  in  the  bottom  of  the  leach,  is 
highly  beneficial.  The  lime  withdraws  the  carbonic 
acid  from  the  potash,  and  le.aves  a  stronger  lye. 
Lye  is  much  improved  in  strength,  by  stirring  a 
quart  or  two  of  fresh  slaked  lime  into  a  barrel¬ 
ful,  letting  it  settle,  and  pour  off  the  clean  lye 
when  ready  to  add  the  grease  for  soap  making. 
The  .amount  of  boiling  is  not  essential,  except  to 
reduce  the  soap  to  a  convenient  consistence  or 

thickness. - The  other  process,  where  ashes  are 

not  made  at  home,  is  to  purchase  potash,  dissolve 
it  in  water,  .about  a  pailful  to  a  pound,  more  or 
less,  and  boil  it  with  2  or  3  lbs.  of  grease — the  pro¬ 
portions  depend  wholly  upon  the  strength  of  the 
alkali,  and  the  quality  of  the  grease,  of  which  suf¬ 
ficient  is  to  be  used  to  leave  it  weak  enough  not  to 
corrode  or  injure  the  hands.  If  left  too  strongly 
alkaline,  it  will  injure  the  fabric. — This  brings  us  to 

Bad  Soaps  in.  tlie  Market. — There  is 
great  need  of  caution  on  the  part  of  housekeepers, 
in  this  respect.  As  a  rule,  the  “labor-saving 


soaps,”  all  those  recommended  as  quick  washers, 
ete.,  are  dangerous.  They  are  made  by  incorpor¬ 
ating  into  them  an  undue  amount  of  alkali,  which, 
while  it  does  promote  the  quick  cleansing  of  gar¬ 
ments,  does  so  at  the  expense  of  the  fabric.  The 
I  washer-woman,  and  even  the  housekeeper  herself, 
is  pleased  with  the  ease  with  which  the  dirt  is 
cleaned  out,  and  she  will  not  only  purchase  the 
same  soap  again,  but  recommend  it  to  her  friends 
and  neighbors,  and  even  give  a  written  certificate 
of  its  excellent  properties.  It  is  true  that  every 
time  it  is  used,  it  is  eating  away  the  strength  of  the 
fine  fabrics,  but  this  is  not  so  rapid  as  to  be 
noticed  from  week  to  week.  The  garments  wear 
out  early,  but  that  is  charged  to  the  manufacturer 
who  “  makes  such  poor  materi.al  in  these  days.” 
We  have  no  doubt  that  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
garments  are  destroyed  every  year  by  these  much  puffed, 
quick  washing  soaps,  now  so  extensively  used!  The 
best  recipe  we  could  give  for  reducing  the  present 
high  price  of  cotton  and  other  goods,  would  be  to 
abolish  from  the  country  everything  in  the  form  of 
a  patented,  quick-washing,  labor-saving  sosip.  If 
anybody  wishes  to  persist  in  using  something  that 
will  “wash  quick,”  let  her  dissolve  the  common 
bar  soap,  and  add  a  few  ounces  of  cheap  washing 
soda.  This  will  get  all  the  effect  of  the  best  labor- 
saving  soap  at  a  far  less  cost.  But  nothing  of  the 
kind  should  be  used. — Never  buy  a  soap  which,  on 
drying,  leaves  on  the  surface  of  the  bar  a  white 
coating  of  soda,  or  other  alkali.  Pale  bar  soap, 
that  dries  smooth,  is  the  best.  That  which  is  of  a 
light  brown,  from  the  .admixture  of  resin,  is  equal¬ 
ly  good  with  the  white,  for  cotton  .and  linen  cloth, 
but  for  woolen  or  worsted,  nothing  but  pale  soap 
should  be  used,  as  the  brown,  resin  soap  is  injurious. 
Dark  brown  soap,  which  contains  much  resin, 
should  bo  rejected.  Soap  which  shrinks  K  o*"  3^ 
in  drying,  is  not  profitable.  Some  manufacturers 
incorporate  a  great  deal  of  water,  which  adds  to 
the  weight  and  bulk,  but  is  a  clear  loss  to  the  buy¬ 
er. - The  above  remarks  apply  to  a  dozen  recipes 

now  before  us,  contributed  by  subscribers,  which 
gives  directions  for  making  excellent  quiek  wash¬ 
ing  soaps,  costing  only  2  to  4  cents  the  pound  or 
gallon.  Those  who  use  them,  should  take  into  ae- 
count  the  loss  of  fibre  they  are  inv.ariably  enduring. 
The  same  remarks  apply  also  to  the  thousand-.and- 
oue  w.ashing  fluids,  for  which  recipes  have  been 
sold  so  extensively. 

Aiiotlier  Fraud,  is  found  in  the  white  soft 
soaps  sold  at  the  grocery  stores  in  cities  and  vil¬ 
lages.  They  are  made  of  a  little  grease  and  soda 
(instead  of  potash).  As  the  soda  naturally  makes 
a  hard  so.ap,  much  w.ater,  together  with  starch  flour, 
silic.ate  of  potash,  borax,  etc.,  are  mingled  to  give 
it  the  jelly  like  consistence.  All  this  stuff  is  to  be 
avoided.  We  h.ave  seen  it  sold  of  so  poor  a  char¬ 
acter  that  a  barrelful  of  it  was  really  less  valuable 
than  3  or  4  lbs.  of  bar  soap.  We  have  heard  of  its 
being  made  and  sold  .at  75  cents  a  barrel,  at  a 
round  profit  to  the  maker.  Yet  the  poor  .and  igno¬ 
rant  buy  this  in  immense  quantities,  because  it  is 
sold  at  a  low  price  by  the  gallon,  though  at  an  ex- 
horbitant  price  compared  with  its  real  worth. 

There  are  m.any  other  interesting  and  useful 
items  about  common  soaps,  toilet  soaps,  fancy 
soaps,  shaving  so<aps,  etc.,  which  we  must  defer  a 
month  or  two,  or  until  we  have  space  for  them, 

- - - - fO—  I  - - 

For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

“Above  Half  Right.” 


“Above  half  right,  above  half  right,”  exclaimed, 
Mr.  Marvin,  at  the  close  of  a  long  reverie,  as  he  sat 
by  the  kitchen  stove. 

“  What  is  above  half  right?”  asked  his  trim  lit¬ 
tle  wife,  who  was  just  entering  to  call  him  to  te.a. 

“  Oh,  no  matter,  Fanny,  but  I  am  glad  if  tea  is 
ready — the  chill  has  gone,  outside,  and  that  will  set 
me  all  right  within.” 

“  But  I  insist  upon  knowing  to  what  that  oracular 
conclusion  referred,”  said  Fanny,  playfully  inter¬ 
cepting  her  husband’s  way  to  the  dining  room. 

Now  with  the  bright  face  of  his  wife,  and  the 
pleasant  prospect  of  supper  before  him,  Mr.  Mar- 
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Yin  would  rather  have  been  excused  from  telling 
Ills  previous  cogitations;  but  Fanny  “insisted.” 

“  Pour  me  a  cup,  then,  and  if  you  arc  willing  to 
risk  a  spoiled  supper,  you  shall  know.” 

“What  is  the  mj'stery?”  said  Fanny,  as  she 
passed  the  fragrant  cup  of  tea  to  her  husband. 

“  No  mystery  at  all.  I  was  only  drawing  a  com¬ 
parison,  as  I  sat  by  the  kitchen  fire,  between  Tom 
Hughes’  home,  manner  of  living,  in  fact  house¬ 
keeping  arrangements  generally,  and  our  own.” 

“And  w?io  is  ‘above  half  right?  ’  ”  asked  Fanny 
quickly  —  *'  surely  not  Tom  and  Clara — CTerything 
at  loose  ends — perfect  carelessness,  not  to  c.all  it 
slackness,  stamped  on  everything,  out  of  doors  and 
in.  Such  a  yard  and  garden!  Sweet  flowers,  to 
be  sure,  but  overrun  with  weeds — walks  neglected 
— borders  broken,  or  altogether  lost;  and  inside, 
oh!  dear,  I  could  never  describe  it !  ” 

“  I  know!  I  know  !  But  comfort  is  what  I  was 
looking  at,  Fanny,  comfort !  ”  And  Mr.  Marvin 
laughed  in  spite  of  himself,  at  Fanny’s  blank  look. 
“More  confusion  than  comfort,  I  should  s.aj’ !  ” 
“Well,  it’s  all one  feels  about  it.  Too  much 
precision  is  apt  to  be  chilling ;  ”  and  visions  of 
linen-cased  chairs  and  ottomans,  gauze-covered 
pictures,  and  darkened  windows  in  his  own  perfect¬ 
ly  kept  parlors,  would  rise  up  in  contrast  with  the 
ifleasaut  freedom  of  his  friends’  less  pretentious 
and  more  commonly  used  rooms. 

“Oh,  you  got  wet  to-night,  .and  bec.ausc  I  didn’t 
rush,  as  Clara  w'ould  have  done,  and  hurry  you  into 
the  parlor,  wet  boots,  dripping  coat,  umbrella  and 
all,  to  ruin  the  carpet  and  marble  hearth,  you  sat 
and  had  all  these  fimeies  over  the  kitchen  fire.” 

“  Fanny !  ”  and  Mr.  Marvin’s  voice  assumed  a 
harsher  tone  than  usual,  “you  would  know  my 
thoughts — a  man  isn’t  re.sponsible  to  his  wife  for 
having  them,  I  take  it ;  so  don’t  be  oircnded  if  I 
revealed  them  at  your  own  request.  I  believe  I 
love  neatness  and  order  .as  well  as  any  man,  but  I 
do  not  love  to  be  cramped  .and  hampered  at  every 
turn,  afraid  to  step  here,  or  sit  there.  A  little 
more  use  .and  a  little  less  ceremony,  a  little  more 
wear  and  tear,  and  a  little  less  formalitjg  wouldn’t 
it  seem  more  homelike,  Fanny  ?  ” 

“This  ‘letting  down’  of  things  I  never  could 
bear,”  was  the  quick  reply.  “  Now  tell  me,  candid¬ 
ly,  Edward,  would  you  be  willing  I  should  let  Alice 
and  Arthur  bring  their  blocks  and  dominoes  into 
the  parlor,  to  build  forts  and  railroads  with,  on  the 
carpet,  or  let  Susie  h.avc  her  dolls  and  tea-set  there ; 
or  thump  over  the  piano-keys  with  her  merciless, 
fat  lingers  for  the  sake  of  a  perfect  jargon  of  noise,, 
instead  of  keeping  them  in  the  nursery,  .and  allow¬ 
ing  them  only  to  come  in  the  p.arlor  when  properly 
dressed  and  at  suitable  times  ?  ” 

“  Candidly,  yes ;  I  would  really  like  it!  Dear 
little  things,  let  them  be  happy  in  every  room  and 
any  room,  and  not  have  a  parlor  seem  to  them,  as 
Sunday  used  to  seem  to  me.  I  should  not  give 
them  an  inkst.and,  uncorked,  to  play  with,  nor  al¬ 
low  rude  games,  nor  have  them  make  the  piano  a 
‘  stamping  ground  ;  ’  but  anything  short  of  this, 
which  could  afford  pleasure,  let  them  enjoy.” 

“And  what  a  beautiful  noise  there  would  bo 
when  the  door-bell  should  ring — bustling  about 
putting  back  chairs  from  Arthur’s  train  of  cars, 
and  stopping  to  shake  him  into  quiet  because  he 
cried  that  his  train  was  ruined,  picking  up  this,  and 
straightening  out  that,  until  you  meet  your  friend 
with  a  face  flushed  to  fever  heat,  and  a  hearty  W'ish 
that  parlors  might  never  be  nurseries.” 

Edward  laughed;  and  Fanny,  unappcascd,went  on 
“And  would  you  have  the  blinds  open  .all  d.ay. 
and  the  sunshine  in,  spoiling  everytiiing  ?  •’ 
“Rallier  brightening  and  sweetening  everything.” 
“  And  the  covers  off  the  furniture,  and  all  worn 
and  threadbare  in  a  month  !  Only  yesterday  Clara 
was  darning  a  place  in  her  sofa,  where  copper  toes 
and  high  iieels  no  doubt  often  came  down  with  suf¬ 
ficient  force  to  please  the  grc.atest  advocate  of  free¬ 
dom  and  unrestrained  use  !  And  then  you  w'ould 
like  such  a  garden  as  Tom’s !  Faded  pea-vines, 
clinging  to  the  dead  brush,  .and  Dahlias  blooming 
from  out  the  t.auglcd  mass.  Hoses  and  Spearmint, 
Asters  and  Asparagus  growing  in  lover -like  prox- 
hnitv — while  the  walks  are  gracefully  arched  with 


strong  weeds,  lacing  themselves  across  the  way  in 
a  very  free  and  e.asy  manner!  ” 

Mr.  Marvin  Laughed  again  in  spite  of  himself,  as 
he  thought  of  his  own  carefully  kept  yard  and  gar¬ 
den,  where  one  weed  would  be  plucked  up  as  an 
intruder,  avhere  not  a  dock  or  dandelion,  or  pre¬ 
suming  plantain  had  for  years  dared  to  lift  their, 
heads,  and  where  every  walk  was  as  precisely 
straight  (since  Fanny'  had  been  the  mistress,  at 
least)  .as  the  line  that  divided  the  glossy  tresses  of 
his  wife’s  h.air.  On  the  whole,  he  h.ad  grown  very 
fond  of  order;  but  there  were  times  when  his  soul 
felt  trammeled,  and  iu  his  rebellion  he  felt  disposed 
to  knock  around,  overset,  and  break  up  stiffness 
out  doors  and  in,  with  a  vengeance! 

“No!  Fanny,  I  would  never  have  broken  bor¬ 
ders  and  weed  arches,  nor  sofas  turned  into  a  play¬ 
ground;  but  I  would  have  less  fear  of  a  little  use, 
and  more  open,  sunny,  genial  freedom.  I  would 
r.ather  bequeath  to  my  grcat-grand-children  worn 
furniture,  threadbare  carpets,  and  tarnished  silver, 
than  portraits  wrinkled  into  r.ailroad-maps,  from 
care-lines  made  by  the  constant  strain  to  keep  these 
things  fresh,  whole,  and  bright.  There  are  alw.ays 
extremes  in  everything.  I  would  have  only  a 
pleasant  mean.  If  I  had  but  one  room  below  and 
one  above,  with  a  four  feet  wide  yard  in  front,  I 
would  not,  like  poor  Sam  Wilt,  have  melon  rinds 
and  refuse  apples,  broken  glass  and  bits  of  earthen¬ 
ware,  occupying  half  the  space,  and  broken  chairs 
and  useless  tr.aps  filling  every  inch  within.  No,  I 
would  show  that  a  little  room  could  be  made  com¬ 
fortable,  and  at  all  hazards  homelike.” 

“  Well,  you  are  ‘  above  h.alf  right,’  ”  said  the  will¬ 
ful  little  Fanny,  “  and  you’ll  see  if  I  don’t  prove  it !” 

And  sure  enough  Mr.  Marvin  found,  in  less  than 
a  week,  a  sun-lighted  parlor,  wuth  uuc.ased  furni¬ 
ture  ;  and  actually  heard  from  its  cheerful  recesses 
the  merry  voices  of  children  who  are  ever  the  first 
to  .appreciate  the  blessedness  of  a  true  home.  Fan¬ 
ny  had.  “a  mind  of  her  own,”  but  she  waas  proud 
to  yield  gracefully  when  convinced  that  her  hus¬ 
band  was  “above  half  right.” 

- - —mt »  - 

Original  Contributions  to  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Hints  on  Cooking,  etc. 

Mova.via.si.  ISecipes. — [Rev.  E.  E.  Reinkle, 
Pastor  of  the  Moravian  Church  at  Olney,  Ill.,  writes  a 
very  pleasant  letter  on  the  Agriculturist  and  its  work, 
which  it  would  be  gratifying  to  print,  had  we  room  for 
one  in  a  tlinusand  of  such  agreeable  epistles.  Wishing 
to  make  a  return  for  good  received,  and  contribute  what 
he  can  to  the  general  good,  lie  sends  a  variety  of  well 
tried  recipes,  in  use  mainly  if  not  only  in  Moravian  com¬ 
munities.  VVe  shall  print  them  as  we  have  room  from 
time  to  time.  First  vve  select  tiie  following  fourij 
Stocic  Yeiist  (which  will  keep 
six  monlhs,  if  hung  up  in  a  bag  in  the  air  :).  In  pint 
water,  boil  for  5  minutes  a  handful,  (about  a  gill,)  of  good 
hops.  Strain  this  still  boiling  hot  over  a  pint  of  flour 
into  which  there  has  just  been  grated  a  raw  potato  the 
size  of  an  egg.  .4fter  standing  until  just  lukewarm,  stir 
into  it  a  teacupful  of  good  yeast  or  of  dissolved  leaven 
kept  over  from  the  last  baking,  or  of  “  rivels  ”  dissolved 
by  soaking  in  cold  water.  Allow  it  to  rise  twice,  stir¬ 
ring  it  down  each  time.  This  will  lequire  2  to  3  hours. 
Now  take  flour,  or  better,  equal  parts  of  corn  meal  and 
flour,  and  with  the  hands  rub  in  enough  to  work  the 
whole  mi.xture  into  quite  dry  fr.agments.  (These  are 
known  in  old  fashioned  cookery  as  “rivels.'’)  Spread 
these  bits,  or  rivels,  thinly  on  clotlis  laid  on  trays  or 
boards,  and  leave  them  to  dry— occasionally  turning  them 
over  with  the  hands.  These  dry  much  sooner  than  yeast 
cakes,  and  are  less  apt  to  sour.  In  baking  hreal,  use  a 
small  teacupful  of  the  rivels  to  eacli  4  quarts  of  flour. 

'ffo  maScc  Y«s4.st  at  B-'irst  (without  stock 
of  any  kind  to  start  witli).  T.-ikc  1  tablespoonful  of  mo- 
hasscs — thin,  raw  New  Orleans  molasses  is  best— 1  t.able- 
spoonful  of  flour,  and  1  tablespoonful  of  w.atcr.  Mix  and 
allow  it  to  stand  a  day  or  more  in  a  warm  place,  near 
but  not  on  the  stove,  until  it  ferments.  Then  use  this 
with  tlie  hop  water  flour,  and  potato  dissolved,  as  above, 
for  “  Slock  Yeast,”  and  go  on  and  make  up  the  rivels 
with  flotir  and  meal  as  tliere  described.  You  will  there¬ 
after  have  some  yeast,  or  rivels,  to  start  with.  This 
recipe  will  be  invalualilc  wliere  no  yeast  of  any  kind 
can  be  had  to  begin  with. 

Ba«iBS4“-3aia<ilc  ESvead. —  (Note  all 

tlio  particularst  Take  1  quarls  of  good  flour-  Scald 


one  teacupful  of  it  witli  boiling  water,  and  then  mix 
with  it  a  teacupful  of  the  “  rivels,”  or  slock  yeast,  above 
described,  and  previously  dissolved  in  cold  waiter.  When 
cool  add  a  pint  more  of  the  flour  and  a  little  lukewarm 
water  to  make  a  batter  or  “sponge.”  When  this  is  well 
leavened  (in  about  2  hours),  add  the  rest  of  the  flour, 
and  2  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  and  lukewarm  wa¬ 
ter  enough  to  form  the  dougli.  Knead  tlioroughly,  10  to 
15  minutes,  according  to  the  strength  applied,  and  allow 
it  to  stand  about  2  hours,  or  until  “  light.”  Make  into  4 
loaves,  merely  rounding  without  kneading  the  dougli. 
Put  the  loaves  into  tin  pans,  or  straw  baskets,  and  let 
them  rise  again  about  1  hour  to  recover  any  shrinking 
in  handling  ;  then  bake  in  a  moderately  heated  oven  so 
as  not  to  scorch  the  top.— To  test  a  hot  oven,  throw  in  a 
littie  flour,  and, if  too  hot  it  will  scorch  the  flour  to  a 
crisp  immediately.  The  teacupful  of  scalded  flour,  put 
at  fust  witli  the  rivels  or  yeast,  makes  the  crust  both  soft 
and  tenacious. . . .  To  Keep  Hread  well  where  there 
is  no  cellar,  wrap  it  in  a  clean  towell  as  soon  as  cooled, 
and  put  it  in  a  tin  box,  or  in  a  large  covered  tin  pan  ;  or, 
better  still,  in  the  top  of  a  refrigerator  if  you  have  one... 
For  ESread  in  Winter,  proceed  as  above,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  rivels,  use  a  teacupful  of  sponge  from  the  last 
baking,  kept  covered  during  the  interval ;  and  in  scalding 
the  first  teacupful  of  flour,  use  water  in  w^ich  a  pinch 
of  hops  (with  3  fingers)  has  first  been  boiled.  This  will 
make  the  leaven  very  active. 

Fine  “  Osristmas  Caltes.” — [Good  for 
“Thanksgiving,”  and  all  other  times.]  Will  keep  for 
monlhs  in  winter,  and  for  weeks  in  summer  if  put  in  a 
tightly  covered  tin  pan  as  soon  as  cold  ;  Take  1  quart 
molasses  (good,  thick,  dark  syrup.  New  Orleans  molasses 
will  not  answer  at  all),  1  lb.  brown  sugar,  lb.  lard, 
lb.  butter,  and  dissolve  all  together  on  a  stove,  stirring 
well. — We  always  add  exactly,  2  grated  nutmegs,  1  oz. 
ground  cloves,  1  ounce  ground  cinnamon  (thin  bark),  and 

ounce  mace,  stirring  all  well  together.  Some  add  .a 
little  ginger,  allspice,  or  orange  peel,  or  use  less  of  the 
other  spices  named.  Stir  in  well,  flour  until  the  dough  is 
stilf.  Now  let  it  stand  .over  night  at  least.  Keeping  4  or 
5  days  if  not  convenient  to  bake  all  at  once,  will  not  in¬ 
jure,  but  rather  improve  it.  Roll  about  3^  inch  thick,  and 
cut  out  into  any  shapes  desired,  with  a  tumbler,  cake 
jagger,  or  fancy  tin  moulds.  Grease  the  baking  tins  well. 

i*a  Fritters  —  WJiy? — Make  a 
rather  thick  batter  of  flour,  milk,  and  a  little  salt.  Add 
for  each  pint  of  milk  used,  a  teacupful  of  newly  fallen 
snow,  and  at  once  drop  the  batter  into  fat  previously  made 
hot.  Eat  with  sugar,  flavored  with  lemon  juice.  [These 
directions  have  come  so  often,  and  from  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  sources,  that  there  seems  to  be  something  in  them, 
though  one  would  suppose  the  pure  snow  could  be  no 
better  than  an  equivalent  of  wader.  Probably  the  air  car 
lied  in  by  the  porous  snow  and  distributed  all  through  the 
cold  batter  by  stirring,  is  retained  sufficiently  to  produce 
lightness,  as  the  hot  fat  instantly  crusts  over  the  outside. 
This  looks  plausible,  and  the  recipe  can  be  easily  triei! 
when  the  snow  comes.  Success  will  depend  upon  having 
the  fat  ready  hot,  and  cooking  before  millions  of  little 
air  bubbles  can  unite  and  escape. 

'I'lia.nBcsi^iving:  Pudding'.  —  T.ake  2)^ 
quarts  of  milk,  4  crackers,  4  eggs,  lb.  butter,  4  table, 
spoonfuls  of  sugar,  !>/  teacupfuls  of  raisins,  and  spice 
to  the  taste.  Bake  Dj  hours  with  a  moderate  fire. — 
Mrs.  E.  II.  Randall,  Worcester,  Mass, 

Molasses  Cake — Sol't  CSinger  Cake. 

— Molasses  Cake :  cup  cream,  )i  cup  sour  milk,  1 

cup  molasses,  1  teaspoon  saleratus,  1  tablespoon  ginger, 
or  other  flavoring,  a  little  salt  and  flour  to  make  the  whole 

rather  soft.  It  is  light  and  good. - Soft  Ginger  Cake-. 

1  cup  sweet  milk,  1  cup  molasses,  1  tablespoon  butler  or 
melted  lard,  1  teaspoon  salt,  1  teaspoon  soda,  2  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  cream  of  tartar,  flavor  with  ginger  or  any  other 
spice. — Mrs.  ilf.  Ingalls,  Muscatine,  Iowa, 

rrSie  CUeap  Cake  Frosting,  to  be 

made  with  corn  starch  thickened  with  pulverized  sugar, 
which  came  recommended  by  a  subscriber,  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  some  other  journals,  we  have  tried  and  it  did  not 
work  well.  It  would  not  thicken  up  enough, 

E>roi>  Cakes. — 1  cup  Bour  cre.ain,  1  cup  but¬ 
ter,  2  cups  sugar,  4  beaten  eggs,  jk  tea.spoonful  soda, 
spice  to  taste,  and  flour  enough  to  make  it  stilf  enough 
to  drop  from  the  spoon. — Mrs,  Samuel  P.  May, 

SBread  tSriddle  Cakes — (Good  way  to 
use  stale  bread  :).  Crumb  the  bread  and  add  sour  milk 
enough  to  soften  it,  and  let  it  stand  over  night.  Then 
mash  fine  with  a  spoon,  add  a  beaten  egg  and  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  soda  for  each  quart,  with  flour  enough  to  make  the 
batter  considerable  thicker  than  for  common  griddle 
cakes.— — As  fast  as  baked,  put  on  a  plate  over  a  basin  of 
hot  water,  covering  them  closely  with  a  large  bowl  or 
oilier  dish  This  keeps  them  warm  and  moi.tt. — Uiraudt, 
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We  i-eminil  our  young  readers  that  the  extensive  list 
of  Premiums,  ftilly  described  last  month,  ami  noticed 
clsenliere  in  tills  number,  contains  many  things  witidn 
the  easy  reach  of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages.  Hundreds 
of  our  young  friends  have  in  the  past  years  raised  clubs 
of  subscribers  and  secured  the  great  Dictionary,  tlie 
gold  pens,  mathemathical  instruments,  books,  volumes 
of  the  Agriculturist,  etc.,  etc.,  for  themselves,  and  very 
often  they  have  singly,  and  sometimes  by  a  few  uniting 
their  efforts,  obtained  Sewing  JIacliines  and  other  arti¬ 
cles  for  widows  of  soldiers  and  others.  School  rooms 
liave  been  supplied  with  Melodeons  and  Barometers,  by 
the  canvassing  of  the  scholars.  Our  business  letters 
contain  accounts  of  many  pleasant  enterprises  of  this 
kind.  There  is  always  a  public  sympathy  in  sucli  efforts, 
and  multitudes  of  persons  subscribe  to  lielp  on  tlie  enter¬ 
prise  when  they  wouldn’t  otherwise  do  so,  and  in  tlie 
end  they  themselves  are  benefited  by  being  led  to  read 
more.  We  expect  to  liear  of  a  great  many  such  cases 
among  our  lialf  a  million  of  young  friends  tliis  year.  It 
only  needs  some  enterprising  youth  to  start  the  sclieme 
in  eacli  town. 

CJsumc  of  CJaeclcers  ©rMraug-Sits. 

POSITION  NO.  9. — Black  to  play  and  win. 

Black. 


White. 


GAME  NO.  9. — SUTER  OPENINQ.f*) 

(Position  8,  page  366,  October  Agriculturist.) 
Black,  White.  Black.  White. 
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33 — White  wins. 

(*)  Suter,  Scotch — signifying  Shoemaker.  Is  so  c.alled 
from  its  being  the  favorite  opening  of  an  old  Paisley 
player  of  that  craft.  It  is  formed  by  the  first  five  moves. 
la)  27  to  23,  draws.  (6)  26  to  23,  draws,  (c)  31  to  27, 
draws.  Id)  15  to  18,  White  wins,  (c)  23  to  19,  Black 
wins.  (/)  7  to  11,  draws,  (g)  12  to  16,  White  wins. 
(h)  tlie  losing  move.  8  to  11  draws.(t)  Position  No.  8. 

A  Slot  Easily  E?aid. 

If  we  possessed  nothing  more  titan  what  liad  been 
gained  by  our  own  efforts,  we  sliould  be  poor  indeed. 
Taking  no  account  of  the  good  things  witli  which  God 
has  filled  tlie  earth  for  the  use  of  man — the  sunshine, 
clouds,  fruitful  fields,  teeming  waters,  healthful  air,  and 
all  the  innumerable  expressions  of  Ills  bounty  in  nature — 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  are  debtors  to  the  skill 
and  industry  of  our  fellows.  Our  clothing,  food,  books, 
amusements,  tools,  in  short,  every  thing  devised  for  com¬ 
fort  or  happiness,  require  an  amount  of  thought  and 
work,  whicli  no  one  individual  could  ever  accomplisli. 
It  has  required  ages  of  experiment  and  labor  to  perfect 
even  the  commonest  articles  of  every  day  use.  A  boy’s 
coat  represents  tlie  toil  of  the  shepherd,  who  raised  the 
wool  ;  the  genius  of  the  inventor  who  devised  the  m.a- 
chinery  for  cleansing,  carding,  spinning  and  weaving  it  ; 
tlie  art  of  the  cliemist  who  prepared  the  dyes;  labor  of 
those  who  did  their  part  in  fnrnislilng  the  thread  and 
buttons  ;  the  work  of  the  tailor  ;  the  skill  of  the  hundreds 
of  mechanics  who  constructed  the  tools  necessary  for  all 
those  who  liad  a  hand  in  completing  the  garment,  and  the 
©troi'tsfif  tlir.se  ivlin  fill  iii.slied  fiio,!  for  all  ttin.s  engaged  ; 


why  almost  half  the  world  had  some  thing  to  do  toward 
making  that  coat ;  and  thus  it  is  with  nearly  all  the  things 
we  possess.  Now  no  one  man  can  ever  really  pay  for 
all  lie  has  received.  Wlien  any  one  feels  like  “putting 
on  airs,”  exalting  liimself,  and  boasting  of  his  independ¬ 
ence,  it  may  benefit  liim  to  think  that  his  debts  are  not 
yet  paid,  that  tliey  never  can  be.  Tlie  best  one  can  do 
under  the  circumstances  is  to  exert  himself  to  add  some¬ 
thing  to  the  general  stock  of  good  things  in  the  world. 
The  Good  Book  sums  it  up  in  this  wonderful  sentence  : 
Owe  no  man  anything,  but  to  love  one  another — showing 
that  the  debt  of  good  will  can  never  be  fully  discharged. 

©OS  Stories. 

A  friend  in  Brooklyn  relates  that  the  family  dog,  Jip 
by  name,  being  a  great  favorite,  was  generally  invited 
to  be  present  at  lunch  time,  and  was  well  remembered 
w  ith  occasional  tit-bits.  One  day  one  of  the  family  did 
not  return  from  a  shopping  excursion  until  after  lunch 
had  been  served.  She  had  not  long  been  sealed  at  home, 
wlien  Jip,  who  had  at  first  saluted  her,  left  the  room, 
and  presently  returned  with  a  piece  of  bie.ad  in  his 
mouth,  wliicli  he  laid  in  the  young  lady’s  lap.  Site 
threw  it  aside,  but  the  dog  immediately  returned  it  to 
her.  She  was  about  to  chide  him  for  his  annoyance, 
when  it  occurred  to  her  tliat  the  dog  had  probably  no¬ 
ticed  her  absence  from  tlie  table,  and  was  now  doing  his 
best  to  make  amends  for  it.  Of  course,  after  that,  Jip 
was  in  liigher  favor  than  ever.  HI  any  incidents  seem  to 
prove  that  dogs  sometimes  understand  much  that  is  said 
to  them.  An  English  gentleman  relates  that  his  game- 
keeper  would  send  his  dog  from  the  field  with  orders  to 
bring  him  a  certain  bolt,  say  No.  4,  and  the  dog  would 
receive  no  other  from  the  servant  but  the  number  ordered. 
Alany  cases  have  occurred  where  dogs  have  attaclied 
tliemselves  to  companies  of  men.  Instead  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  owner,  and  become  part  of  the  organization.  One 
such  belongs  now  to  a  fire  engine  company  in  New  York. 
At  the  first  tap  of  the  bell  he  is  on  the  alert,  and  “  runs 
with  the  machine  ”  with  as  much  apparent  interest  as 
the  most  veteran  fireman.  We  liave  often  seen  him  thus 
passing  our  office.  A  dog  formerly  belonging  to  one  of 
tlie  companies  of  tliis  city  saved  the  lives  of  several  cliil- 
dren  by  rushing  through  the  fire  and  dragging  Ihem  out. 
A  dog  named  Monslace  was  attached  to  the  French 
array  during  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  where  he  rendered 
many  important  services.  One  night  a  party  of  Austrians 
were  ailvancing  secretly  to  the  attack,  but  Monslace 
smelt  them  out,  aroused  the  guard,  and  the  enemy  find¬ 
ing  themselves  discovered,  retired.  For  this  he  was  duly 
enrolled  as  a  member  of  a  regiment,  and  received  the 
daily  rations  of  a  grenadier.  During  a  fight,  he  would 
bark  incessantly  at  the  enemy,  and  make  a  charge  when 
he  saw  a  good  opportunity.  One  day  he  discovered  a 
dog  in  the  opposite  ranks,  and  aitacking  him  furiously, 
after  a  hard  struggle,  gave  him  a  severe  drubbing,  though 
he  came  out  of  the  combat  with  the  loss  of  an  car.  On 
another  occasion  a  spy  entered  the  army  tinsiispected, 
as  he  spoke  the  French  language  perfectly  ;  but  Mon- 
stace  no  sooner  scented  him  than  lie  seized  him  by  the 
leg,  barking  fiercely.  This  led  to  an  examination  and 
tlie  detection  of  the  spy,  who  forfeited  his  life.  In  the 
famous  battle  of  Austerlilz,  a  standard  bearer  was  set 
upon  by  nine  or  ten  Austrians,  Alonslace  came  to  his  aid, 
and  after  a  desperate  struggle  in  which  three  of  the  Aus¬ 
trians  were  slain,  the  standard  bearer  fell,  with  his  flag 
wrapped  around  his  body.  Those  remaining  tried  to  tear 
it  away,  but  just  then  a  discharge  of  grape  shot  swept 
them  away,  and  also  took  off  one  of  Monstace’s  paws  ; 
but  the  brave  dog  seized  the  flag  with  his  teeth,  tore  it 
loose  and  bore  it  to  the  camp.  For  this  exploit  he  was 
decorated  with  a  red  ribbon  and  a  medal,  with  the  in¬ 
scription,  “  He  lost  his  leg  at  Austerlilz,  and  saved  tlie 
flag  of  ids  regiment.”  He  was  finally  killed  in  battle  by 
a  cannon  ball,  and  buried  on  the  field.  A  stone  was 
erected  at  his  gr.ave  with  the  epitaph  “  Hei'C  lies  the 
brave  Monstace.” 

lmprn.ctical>lc  SsiveBStioMS. 

It  is  related  of  Brunell,  the  great  English  engineer  and 
inventor,  that  lie  was  much  annoyed  by  unpractical  and 
ignorant  men,  who  soliciteil  his  attention  to  projects  often 
of  the  most  absurd  kind.  On  one  occasion  an  Irish 
gentleman  submitted  to  him  a  design  for  a  kind  of  hood 
to  a  carriage,  tlie  merit  of  which  was  said  to  be  lliat  in 
fine  vveatlier  it  could  hang  under  the  vehicle  ready  for 
instant  use  in  case  of  a  sudden  storm.  “  Impossible,” 
exclaimed  Brunell,  “such  a  mass  could  never  be  stowed 
away  in  so  small  a  space.” — “Do  you  think  so  ?’’  said  the 
visitor,  not  at  all  taken  aback.  “  Ah  !  then  we  will  soon 
get  over  lliat  difficulty.  The  thing  must  be  left  at  home 
in  fine  weather ;  shan’t  wan’t  it  then  you  know  !” — On 
anotlier  occasion  his  benevolence  was  appealed  to,  that 
he  might  examine  a  new  means  of  sweeping  chimneys. 
At  that  time  small  boys  were  employed  to  climb  up 
throiigli  llip  fl'ie.s,  from  w-liich  tliey  suffered  great  dis¬ 


comfort  and  no  little  danger,  besides  being  injured  by 
the  unhealthfulness  of  their  hard  occupation.  The  pro¬ 
posed  plan  was  extremely  simple  ;  a  broom  was  to  be 
worked  from  above  as  well  as  below,  and  thus  every 
nook  was  to  be  easily  swept  out.— “  Very  good,”  said 
Brunell,  “  but  you  have  not  vet  told  me  how  the  rope  is 
to  be  got  up  to  the  top.” — “  Nothing  more  simple,”  said 
the  sanguine  inventor  ;  “  of  course  a  boy  will  go  up  the 
chimney  with  it  at  first !” 

Answers  to  Problems  nntl  a^wtzzleso 

The  following  are  answers  to  the  Puzzles,  etc.,  in 
the  October  number,  page  367.  Comical  Picture.— 'Vveo 
donkeys,  besides  tlie  seven  donkey-like  faces,  may  be 
found  in  the  picture,  by  turning  it  upside  down,  and  side- 
wise. ...No. 229.  Mathematical  Problem, — Corn,  lOacres; 
Wheat,  12  acres  ;  Oats,  40  acres  ;  Potatoes,  20  acres  ; 
Corn,  63  bushels  per  acre  ;  Wheat,  22  bushels  ;  Oats,  27 

bushels;  Potatoes,  129  bushels . No.  230.  Illustrated 

Rebus.— It  is  up-hill  work  uniting  two  hearts  with  a  mis¬ 
understanding  between  them _ No.  231.  Mathematical 

Problem. — Tlie  man  makes yfuedollars No.  232.  Illus¬ 
trated  Rebus. — We've  here  on  hand  together  brought.  On 
behalf  of  every  one:  Rebus,  acrostic,  merry  thought.  Con¬ 
undrum,  essay,  pun.  And  all  the  tricks  in  every  style.  To 

make  our  little  readers  smile _ No.  218,  July  number, 

page  263.  Prize  Problem. — By  an  error,  the  answer  to 
tliis  was  given  in  tlie  September  number  as  13,918  1438  . 
it  sliould  liave  been  13,968  Ifios  *  ’ 

I73fl- 

The  following  have  sent  in  correct  answers:  F.  W. 
Kleiiischmidt,  Robinswood,  Fidelia  R.  Lord,  Daniel 
Frohman,  T.  J.  Bowerman,  Charlie  Frohraan. 

Acw  E®sazzles  to  toe  Asaswea'c*!, 


No.  233.  Illustrated  Word. — Needed  to  read  the  puzzle. 

No,  234.  Mathematical  Problem. — What  length  of  wire 
1-inth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  can  be  made  from  a  solid 
foot  of  copper  ? 

No.  235.  Mathematical  Problem.— Tv/o  men  agreed  to 
build  the  part  of  the  gable  end  of  a  brick  house  between 
the  rafters.  The  house  was  18  feet  wide,  and  from  the 
ridge  pole  to  the  center  of  the  end  plate,  was  20  feet. 
How  many  feet  in  perpendicular  hight  shall  the  first 
build  to  complete  his  half? 

E  |C  Vll! 

No.  230.  Illustrated  Word. — Endeavor  to  do  it  plain. 

No.  237.  Grammatical  Puzzle. — To  which  nouns  do 
.lire  pronouns  in  the  following  sentence  refer.  “  An  ad- 
vowson  presentative  is  where  the  patron  hath  a  right  of 
presentaticn  to  the  bishop  or  ordinary,  and  moreover  to 
demand  of  him  to  institute  his  clerk,  if  he  finds  him  ca¬ 
nonically  inclined.”  This  ought  to  be  very  clear,  as  it  is 
a  passage  from  Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  a  book  on 
law ;  but  the  pronouns  make  it  very  muddy. 


No,  238.  Illustrated  Rebus.— \  very  obvious  truth. 
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This  lively  little  guinea  pig,  in  his  wanderings,  has  made 
his  way  into  a  private  family  circle,  where  his  reception 
is  somewhat  doubtful.  The  different  kittens  are  prepared 
to  entertain  him,  each  according  to  its  own  disposition. 
One  lifts  a  spiteful  paw  for  a  scratch  at  his  nose  ;  another 
sees  a  chance  for  a  game  of  romps  with  the  new  comer, 
and  is  ready  for  the  first  spring  ;  while  another  is  rather 
shy  of  the  stranger,  and  waits  to  see  how  he  will  con¬ 
duct  himself.  One  little  fellow  thinks  more  of  his  din¬ 
ner  than  of  any  thing  else,  and  makes  good  use  of  his  op¬ 
portunities  while  the  rest  are  busy  otherwise.  The  old 
cat  seems  willing  that  her  young  should  make  a  new 
acquaintance,  but  she  keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
stranger,  ready  to  pounce  upon  him,  should  he  prove 
dangerous  or  troublesome.  It  is  a  charming  family  scene, 
full  of  life,  and  shows  the  real  genius  of  the  artist, 
Mr.  Wrn.  Beard,  of  New  York,  whose  animal  paint¬ 
ings  tell  their  own  story  without  any  description. 

Ijift  a.  Ijittle.” 

This  is  the  singular  title  of  a  little  book  published  by 
the  Boston  Tract  Society,  which  we  have  just  been  read¬ 
ing,  and  which  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  land  would  find 
Interesting  and  profitable.  It  tells  of  a  number  of  girls 
who  formed  a  society  called  the  “  Burden  Bearers.” 
They  were  each  pledged  to  try  and  do  something  to  help 
those  around  them,  to  lighten  their  burdens,  and  their 
excellent  motto  was  “  Lift  a  little.”  Once  a  week  they 
met  and  related  their  successes.  One  little  girl  had  risen 
an  hour  earlier  in  the  morning  and  taken  care  of  a  fret 
fill  baby,  so  that  her  mother  could  get  a  little  rest  after 
being  disturbed  by  the  crying  child  during  the  night ; 
another  had  tried  to  keep  from  making  unnecessary 
noises  with  hands  and  feet,  which  she  had  a  habit  of  do¬ 
ing,  and  thus  disturbing  the  household  ;  a  third  had  en¬ 
deavored  to  keep  a  playmate  from  whispering  in  school 
time  and  annoying  her  teacher  ;  and  thus  in  many  ways 
they  “  lifted  a  little  ”  of  the  care  and  weariness  from 
their  friends  and  neighbors.  Such  an  excellent  sugges¬ 


tion  should  have  the  widest  possible  circulation,  and  we 
therefore  recommend  the  plan  to  the  half  million  or 
more  young  readers  of  the  Agriculturist.  The  boys  as 
well  as  girls  can  easily  find  many  ways  to  ‘‘lift  a  little.” 
Many  of  those  gray  hairs  and  lengthening  wrinkles  which 
you  may  see  changing  the  features  of  father  and  mother, 
are  marks  made  by  little  cares  and  troubles,  many  of 
which  might  be  prevented  by  thoughtful  children.  Few 
persons  are  called  upon  to  perform  a  great  deed,  but  it 
will  be  just  as  noble  to  abound  in  “little  acts  of  kindness.” 
Begin  to-day  to  do  ymr  part  and  try  to  “lift  a  little.” 

From  the  immense  quantities  of  oysters  consumed 
every  year,  one  might  fear  that  the  supply  of  these  deli¬ 
cious  shell  fish  would  finally  become  exhausted.  There 
is  little  prospect  of  this,  liowever,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  fact.  At  an  exhibition  recently  given  at  the 
London  University  College,  a  portion  of  oyster  spawn, 
(eggs),  was  exhibited  under  a  magnifying  glass,  whiclr 
by  calculation  showed  that  a  single  oyster  would  pro¬ 
duce  1,200,000  young.  Should  these  all  come  to  maturity 
they  would  fill  1,200  barrels.  If  nothing  hindered  this 
rapid  propagation,  the  ocean  must  in  a  few  years  be  too 
small  to  contain  the  oysters  alone.  But  there  are  myriads 
of  other  hungry  inhabitants  of  the  sea  which  feed  upon 
the  oyster  spawn  ;  other  larger  creatures  eat  them,  and 
so  by  multiplying  and  eating,  and  being  eaten  in  turn, 
there  is  food  enough  for  all,  man  included,  and  the  proper- 
balance  of  inhabitants  in  ocean  and  on  land  is  kept  up. 

AlMDut  ^na.lces. 

A  young  correspondent  semis  to  the  Agriculturist 
Office  the  skin  of  a  snake’s  egg  (they  have  no  shells),  with 
an  account  of  finding  a  whole  nest  full,  36  in  ail,  while 
plo-wung  by  the  road  side.  That  snakes  are  produced 
from  eggs  may  be  new  to  some  of  our  young  readers.  Our 
correspondent  writes  that  when  the  eggs  were  broken, 


there  crawled  from  each  a  lively  little  snake,  about  ten 
inches  long,  and  nearly  as  large  around  as  a  common  lead 
pencil.  Although  entire  strangers  in  the  -world,  they 
seemed  to  know  very  -well  how  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves,  as  they  would  raise  their  heads  and  dart  out  their, 
tongues  In  a  very  threatening  manner  when  molested. 
They  were  of  the  common  striped  variety,  and  we  hope 
they  were  left  to  go  on  tlieir  way  and  do  good.  “  A  snake 
do  good  !”  many  are  ready  to  exclaim.  “  Ugh  !  I  always 
kill  them  when  I  find  them.” — Well,  that  is  because  you 
have  never  become  acquainted  with  them  and  learned 
their  habits.  They  live  mostly  on  worms  and  insects, 
occasionally  taking  in  a  frog  that  comes  in  their  w-ay, 
and  never  injure  any  person.  Surely  that  ought  at  least 
to  entitle  them  to  live.  The  rattlesnake,  adder,  and  oth¬ 
er  poisonous  reptiles  are,  of  course,  outcasts,  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  at  sight ;  but  the  common  small  snakes  found  on 
most  farms  in  this  country  earn  their  right  to  live  there. 
Even  the  dreaded  black  snake  would  rather  run  than 
fight,  and  need  not  be  feared.  We  would  not  advise  to 
make  pels  of  them,  but  would  not  have  children  suffer 
by  being  foolishly  afraid  of  such  harmless  creatures, 

Tlie  Floating’  Cri’indstonc. 

Tiie  following  is  said  to  have  occurred  among  some 
simple  fishermen  on  the  English  coast.  A  party  were 
gathered  together  on  a  rocky  promontory  just  toward 
dark,  to  see  a  wonder,  a  floating  grindstone.  As  such 
tilings  w-ere  quite  valuable  in  those  days,  a  boat  was 
soon  manned  and  aw-ay  they  went,  the  mover  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  being  in  the  bow  of  Itie  boat.  As  they  approach¬ 
ed  the  grindstone,  this  man  planted  his  foot  on  the  edge 
of  the  boat  ready  for  a  spring.  Presently  lie  cried  out 
“  All  my  own,  and  none  for  nobody,”  and  sprang  off 
upon  the  grindstone.  Lo  1  to  his  great  surprise  he  sank 
under  water,  and  presently  came  popping  up  again,  with 
his  head  within  the  charmed  circle,  to  be  greeted  with 
roars  of  laughter.  He  iiad  leaped  into  a  sheet  of  sea 
foam,  which  had  gathered  within  a  large  hoop. 
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(Business  Notices  $2.00  per  Agate  Line  of  Space.) 


LOCS-STITCffi  SEWING  MACHINES, 

Highest  Premium,  Pair  of  American  Institute,  1SG3. 
CELEBRATED  REVERSIBLE  FEED  MOVEMENT. 
UNIFORM  SELF-ADJUSTING  TENSION, 

FOUR  SEPARATE  DISTINCT  STITCHES, 

WILL  GATHER  AND  SEW  A  RUFFLE  AT  ONCE. 
OFFICES  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

COj  Broadw.ay,  N.  Y.,  and  9T  Cheapside,  London,  England. 

ffKINCIPAI,  AGENCIES. 

141  Washington-st.,  Boston.  242  Main-st.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
eao  Cliestnuc-st.,  Philadelphia.  20  Calle  d’OUcios,  Havana, 

100  Washington-st.,  Oliicago.  Cubtn 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Rocliester,  N.  Y. 


anapi 

Cor.  Jeff,  and  Woodward  Av¬ 
enues,  Detroit. - j.,.  i. 

Ill  Montgomcry-st.,  San  Frau-  54  North  Fil'tli-st.,St.  Louis, Mo. 

cisco.  303  River-st..  Troy,  N.  Y. 

372  to  376  Main-st.,  Hartford,  Cor.  Genesee,  Columbia,  and 
Conn.  Seneca-sts,  U tlca,  N.  Y, 
529  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

&  WIIiSdM 

IiOTA.K,Y  HOOK 


SEWIIVGS-  MIACmiNrES. 
625  BROADWAY. 

“Woman’s  Greatest  Boon.— We  would  advise  a  man  to 
forego  a  Tlircslier  and  thresh  wheat  with  a  flail,  rather 
tlian  to  see  the  wife  wear  her  Ucalth,  vigor  and  life  away  in 
the  everlasting  ‘stitch,  stitch,  stitch,’  when  a  Sewing  Ma- 
chine  can  be  obtained.  The  AVHKELEU&  WILSON  is  an 
invaluable  aid  in  every  household.  W’c  have  had  several 
dilferent  kinds  on  trial,  and  after  a  six  year’s  service,  the 
■WHEELEU&  WTLSONhas  taken  the  precedence  as  the  best, 
where  all  kinds  of  sewing  are  to  be  done  in  a  family.” 

lAmerican  Agriculturist,  Jan.  1865. 

THE  GREAT  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE- 


HIGHEST  PREMIUM 
SStitoli 

SEWIIVGJ- 

495  Eggoadway,  ^'cw  "Fos’k. 

takt:  yotjb,  ohoioei 

Wo  have  already  given  nearly 

THREE  HUNDRED  SEWING  MACHINES 
ns  premiums  for  getting  sulrscribers  to  the  Nkw  Tokk 
Observer.  Sixteen  new  subscribers  will  secure  a  $55  SEW¬ 
ING  MACHINE,  cither  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  or  Grover  & 
Baker,  if  sent  before  January  next.  Ok  and  after  the 
FIRST  OF  January,  1867,  we  shall  require  eighteen 
NEW  SUBSCRIBERS.  The  machines  give  great  satisfaction. 
Send  for  circulars  and  sample  copies;  they  will  be  sent 

FREE. 

Terms,  $3.30  a  year,  in  advance. 

SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  jR.  &  CO., 

37  Park  Row,  New  Y'ork. 

Get  the  Best.— The  extraordinary  success  of  Prince  & 
Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  the  nianufactnre  and  sale  of  tlieir 
superb  Melodeons,  Automatic  Organs,  etc,,  lias  indeed  a  liost 
of  imitators  all  over  tlie  land.  A  comparison  of  a  Prince 
&  Co.’s  instrument  alongside  of  any  of  these  imitators,  will 
convince  the  most  skeptical  of  the  vast  superiority  of  tlie 
Buffalo  article.  In  addition  to  tliis  superiority.  Prince  & 
Co.  liave  several  valuable  improvements  wliich  tliey  own 
exclusively,  and  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  Organ  or 
Melodeon,  not  of  their  manufacture.  Of  these,  tlie  “Basso 
Tenuto,”  or  sub-bass, — “  the  Divided  Swell,”  —  “  tlie  Gradu¬ 
ated  Swell,” — and  the  Automatic  Swell,”  stand  proiiiiueiit. 
Tliis  establishment  of  Prince  &  Co.  has  been  in  operation 
over  20  years,  and  lias  a  world-wide  reputation.  Send  for 
their  new  Catalogue,  wliich  is  sent  free  of  postage. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

FOR  THE 

NEW  UNION  XJ.  S.  MAP. 


This  Monthly,  begun  in  JanmuntlSSG,  has  already  won  the 
reputation  of  being  “the  best  Magazine  published 

in  any  land  or  language."  Prominent  Educators,  distin- 
gnislied  Clergymen  of  all  denominations,  and  the  Press  gen¬ 
erally,  have  commended  it  in  the  liighcst  terms.  Its  con¬ 
tents  are  always  thoroughly  interesting  and  healtliy,  at  once 
variously  attractive  and  useful. 

Among  its  contributors  are  the  most  eminent  American 
writers,  and  it  is  profusely  illustrated  from  designs  by  the 
best  American  anists.  Full-page  Illustrations  are  now 
given  ill  every  number.  An  ample  department  of  Evening 
Entertainment  and  Correspondence  makes  Our  Y’oukq 
Folks  a  Household  Delight. 

Terms;  $2.00  a  year  in  advance :  Throe  Copies,  $3.00;  Five 
Copies,  $3.00 ;  Ten  Copies,  $15.00;  Twentv  Conics,  $30.00,  and 
a  copy  gratis  to  the  person  procuring  the  club. 


A  COPPER-PLATE  County,  Railroad  and  Bat- 

tle-lield  Map,  showing  everything  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Bacifle ;  36  by  56  inches;  and  for  the 

Rebellion  Battle  Book. 

A  profusely  illustrated,  700  page  royal  octavo.  One  Vol¬ 
ume  History  of  the  Civil  War,  with  258  distinct  battle  de¬ 
scriptions.  The  best  book  for  agents  extant. 

And  also  for 

Hundreds  of  New  Maps,  CUarts,  Engrav¬ 
ings,  and  Eliotograplis  in  Great  Variety. 

Address  M.  M.  &  CO., 

Publi.shers,  2fl  Jolm  Street,  Now  SToi-it. 


This  popular  Weekly  reproduces  promptly  for  American 
readers  tiie  best  and  most  readable  portions  of  European 
periodicals.  These  embrace  Serial  Tales,  Short  Stories,  Es¬ 
says— Biograpical  and  Descriptive,  —  Foems,  Sketches  of 
Travel  and  Adventure.  Literary  Intelligence,  and  popular 
papers  on  Science.  Translations  from  the  admirable  French 
periodicals  are  a  prominent  feature. 

Among  the  authors  represented  in  Evert  Saturday  are 
many  ol  the  tvisest  and  wittiest  writers  of  Europe.  Every 
Saturday  contains  weekly  40  double-column  large  octavo 
pages. 

Terms.  Single  Number,  10  cents;  Y’early  Subscription, 
$3.00  in  advance ;  $4.00  a  year  to  subscribers  for  any  other 
periodical  publislied  by  Ticknor  &  Fields.  Monthly 
Parts,  50  ceuts  a  number.  Yearly  subscription,  same  as  for 
Weekly  Part. 

TICOOR  &  FIELDS,  Publishers,  Boston. 

The  Best  Children's  Paper  in  America. 


FiphtinR  ap\>nBt 
Wrong,  and  for  the 
Good,  the  True ,  and 
the  Bjoutifid. 


A  FirsNCInsn  Monthly  Pnper,  of  10 
for  HOYS  und  GlKLij* 

$1.C0  a  Year  in  airasce. 

Fpreimen  Copy  sent  tor  Ten  Coats. 
Address, 

ALFRED  L.  SEWELL, 
Publisher,  Chicago,  III. 

Forney’s  Philadelphia  Daily  Press  says  of  it:  “'HikLit* 
TLE  Corporal  is  destined  to  become  the  great  children’s 
paper  of  America.” 

The  Little  Corporal  is  the  most  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  monthly  in  the  Union.— Louisville  Democrat. 

The  Little  Corporal  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
best  juvenile  paper  now  in  existence. — Dubuque  Daily  Times. 

It  is  the  cleverest  thing  of  its  kind  yet  realized  in  Ameri- 
ica.— Roxbury  (Mass.)  Journal. 

After  a  careful  examination,  wc  can  cheerfully  say  of  The 
Little  Corporal,  that  it  deserves  all  the  praise  that  has 
been  lavished  upon  it  by  the  press  everywhere. — Philadel¬ 
phia  Episcopal  Recorder. 

The  Liitfle  Corporal  for  one  year  will  do  your 
children  more  good  than  a  Quarter’s  Schooling. 

The  very  Best  Iflustrated  Magazine 

FOR  BOVS  AND  GIRLS. 

Containing  Splendid  Stories,  Original  and  Spicy  Dialogues, 
Excellent  Music,  Rebuses,  &c.,  &c.,  and  edited  by  the  -well- 
known  and  brilliant  writer. 


who  writes  a  continued  story  expressly  for 

THE  STUDENT  AND  SCHOOLMATE, 

ublished  the  first  of  every  month  at  $1.50  a  year.  Single 
s  umber,  15  cents, 

Kow  is  the  time  to  sub.scribe,  as  a  new  volume,  (the  eighth 
centA.)  begins  with  the  January  K umber  for  1807,  and  one 
dollar  and  fi  fty  ce«t.9sent  to  the  Publisher  without  delay  will 
secure  the  IJov.  and  Dec.  Numbers  of  the  present  year  gratis* 
JOSEPH  H.  ALLEN,  Publisher, 

No.  119  Washington-sireet,  Boston. 

See  Advertisement  of 

“FoBMona’s  II©BBae  Ntsrseiries,” 

in  Oct.  No.  American  AgricullurisU  Send  for  a  copy  of  onr 

“  IVianuaS  of  Grape  Culture.” 

Treats  of  Grapes,  Strawberries,  etc,,  with  accurate  de¬ 
scriptions  of  all  the  leading  varieties  or  Small  Fruits.  For 
merits  of  our  “Manual,”  see  various  unsolicited  notices  in 
public  press.  But  we  would  prefer  that  you  see  it  yourself. 
Send  for  it.  all  it  costs  you  is  the  postage,  and  it  is  valuablo 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  Fruit  Culture.  Address 
J.  H.  FOSTER,  Jr..  (Box  600.)  West  Newton, 
Westmoreland  Co.,  Penn. 

N  oi’t  Ii  Wester  ja  FaR-mea'  for  1867 . 

All  who  subscribe  now  get  the  Farmer  from  last  July,  six 
numbers  free.  A  year  aiid-a-luilf  (40-1  pages)  lor  $1.  “A 
paper  of  which  the  West  may  well  be  proud.” — Cin,  Times. 
The  best  wri^er.s  and  Artists  of  the  West  arc  engaged  upon 
It,  Agents  wanted  in  everv  neighborhood.  Address 

T,  A,  BLAND,  Publisher,  liulianapolis,  Indiana. 


SUBSOEIBE  ISTow  for  1867,  and  receive  No¬ 
vember  and  December  Numbers  Free. 

THE 

HORTICULTURIST. 

Hoatlily — Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  per  Annum. 


TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  VOLUME— 1867. 


A  permanent,  reliable  magazine,  publislied  monthly,  at 
Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  per  Anniini,  and  devoted 
to  tlie  Orchard,  Vineyard,  Garden,  and  Nursery  ;  to 
Culture  under  Glass,  Landscape  Gardening,  Rural  Archi¬ 
tecture,  and  the  Embellishment  and  Improvement  of  Cotin- 
try.  Suburban  and  City  Homes. 

IlniLdsomely  Illustrate  cl  ! 

1867 — Tuo  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents;  ISGG  Round  and 
post  paid,  and  1867,  S  I.50  s  1865  and  1866, 
Round  and  post  paid,  and  1867,  S6. 

Tlie  three  volumes  contain  1,200  royal  octavo  pages. 
GEO.  E.  &  F.  W.  WOODWARD,  PvblUhers. 

37  Parle  Ro'vv,  New  Yorlc. 


r&r  TIIE  MIILI.I9M  ’ 

Woodward’s  Annual  of  Arclaitec- 
tiirc,  Landsc:ipc  CJardcnissgf  and 
Mural  Arl  for  1867, 

176  original  and  practical 
designs  and  plans  for  low- 
priced 

COUNTRY  HOMES, 
COTTAGES, 

FARil  HOUSES, 

BARNS, 

OUT-BUIDINGS,  &C., 
with  numerous  plans,  for 
Laying  out  small  plots  of 
ground.  12mo.  120  pages. 
Cloth,  post-paicL  $1.C0 

Woodward’s  Country  Ilonacs. 

Eighth  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  Anew  and 
original  work  avith  150 
designs  and  plans  for 
Country  Houses  of  mod¬ 
erate  cost,  avitli  a  full  Il¬ 
lustrated  description  of 
the  m.anncr  of  construct¬ 
ing  “Balloon  Frames.” 
12mo.  1S3  pages.  Cloth, 
extra.— Post  paid,  $1.50. 

Manual  ©f  titc  House  ; 

Or  how  to  build  Country 
Houses  and  OutbuildingB, 
with  126  designs  and  plans, 
by  D.  H.  Jacques.  12mo. 
176  pages.  .Cloth,  cxtiaa— 
post  paid . $1.50. 

Also 

FuSlers’s  Forest  Tree  C«iltturist. 

A  new  work  on  the  propagation,  cultivation  and  manage-  5 
ment  of  Forest  Trees,  by  Andrew  S,  Fuller,  author  of  the 
Grape  Culturist.  Fully  illustrated,  post-paid.  $1-50 

lIu§B&aann’s  Grapes  asid  WIbsc. 

A  new  and  practical  work  on  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Native  Grape  and  Manufacture  of  American  Wine ;  by 
Geo,  IIusMAiTiT,  of  Missouri.  Fully  illustrated.  Cloth,  ex¬ 
tra-post-paid.  $1.50 

GEO.  E.  &  F.  W.  WOO BW ARB,  Publishers 
and  Dealers  in  Agricultural  and  Architectural  DookSt 
37  Parle  Row,  New  Yorlc. 
ILLUSTRATED  PUTCED  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE. 
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lOSA  AM  ISRAEllA  CRAPI  VIHS, 

rUhe  in  ioi*  every  [ptix*— 

pose,  Uotli  vei*y  Early,  and  Israella  tRe 
Earliest  of  ^11, 

My  Stock  of  the  IONA  and  ISRAELLA  "Vines*  both  grown  in  open  air, 
and  under  Glass,  is  very  extensive,  comprising  plants  specially 
adapted  for  the  Garden,  and  also  for  the  "Vineyard. 


Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  BEFORE  tbe  5tb  of  the  preceding  month. 

TETiHIS—  (cash  before  insertion) : 

Ordinary— SI. 35  per  line  of  space,  each  insertion. 
Open  Pa.f75.^— S1.50  per  line  of  space,  each  insertion. 
Bu^inesfi  iVofzces— S3.00  per  line  of  space,  each  insertion. 

Mason  &  Hamlin 

CABINET  ORGANS 

ADAPTED  TO  SECULAR  AND  SACP.ED  MUSIC; 
FOR  DRAIVING-ROOMS,  CHURCHES,  SUN¬ 
DAY  AND  DAY-SCHOOLS,  LODGES,  &c.. 

Uniting  to  a  considerable  extent  the  capacity  of  the  Piano¬ 
forte  with  that  of  the  Pipe-Organ,  and  costing  much  less 
than  either. 

They  occupy  little  space ;  are  elegant  as  f  arnilure  ;  not 
liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  are  securely  boxed,  so  that 
they  can  be  sent  anywhere  by  ordinary  freight  routes,  alt 
ready  for  use. 

Foktt  Styles,  plaik  on  elegant  cases  ;  one  to 
TWELVE  STOPS;  Prices,  $110,  $130,  $140,  $130,  $100,  $170, 
$200,  $225,  $250,  $300,  $433,  $.')00,  $530,  $600,  AND  rp-WAr.DS. 

THEIR  SUCCESS  H.AS  BEEN  ENTIRELY  BEYOND 
PRECEDENT, 

and  proves  how  greatly  such  an  instrument  was  needed. 
Again  and  again  the  manufacturers  have  been  compelled  to 
double  their  manufacturing  facilities,  until  they  have  been 
Increased  six  fold.  From  tlic  most  eminent  of  tlie  musical 
profession,  tlie  most  distinguished  pianists,  organists,  com¬ 
posers,  and  musical  directors,  tlie  Mason  &  Hamlin  Cabi- 
NRT  Op-gans  have  received  an  amount  and  degree  of  com¬ 
mendation  never  before  bestowed  upon  any  similar  musical 
instrument.  More  tlian  tw'o  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  most 
eminent  musicians  in  tlie  country  liavc  given  written  testi¬ 
monials  to  the  value  of  the  improvements  contained  in 
them,  and  that  they  excel  all  other  instruments  of  tliis  class. 

FIFTY-TWO  GOLD  OR  SILVER  MEDALS,  or  other  high¬ 
est  Premiums,  liave  been  awarded  to  Mason  it  Hamlin  for 
tlie  Important  improvements  effected  by  them,  and  for  tlie 
SUPERIORITY  OF  THEIR  INSTRUMENTS  TO  ALL 
OTHERS. 

Constantly  exhibiting  their  instruments  in  competition 
■witli  others,  tlicy  have  been  awarded  the  liigliest  premium 
ill  every  instance,  hut  three  or  four. 

Tliey  are  adapted  to  a  wider  range  of  music  than  the  piano, 
being  better  fitted  for  all  sacred  musictlnd  for  much  secular 
music,  while  their  quickness  of  action  is  such  that  the  most 
lively,  rapid  music,  can  he  played  on  tliem.  Then  their  cost 
is  greatly  less,  as  well  as  their  liability  to  get  out  of  order. 

The  MASON  &,  H.AMLIN  CABINET  ORGANS  must  not 
he  confounded  with  other  reed  instruments,  from  whicli 
they  vary  essentially,  their  superiority  being  largely  derived 
from  PATENTED  IMPROVEMENTS,  which  can  not  be 
employed  by  other  makers. 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Portable  Organs. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  low-priced  instruments. 
Mason  &  Hamlin  have  commenced  the  manufacture  of  a 
new  series.of  Organs,  tlie  design  of  wliicli  is  to  furnisli  really 
good  instruments  in  tlie  most  economical  form,  and  at  the 
lowest  prices  possible.  They  are  smaller  in  size,  and  more 
compact  than  tlie  Cabinet  Organs,  and  hence  will  he  known 
as  the  Mason  &  Ha.mlin  Por.TAnLE  Organs.  The  cases, 
which  are  all  of  walnut,  are  very  plainlj',  though  neatly  and 
tastefuly  finished ;  and  in  various  details,  sucli  as  ivory  keys, 
pedal  coverings,  music  desks,  liinges.  &c.,  &o.,  7iot  affecting 
the  practical  usefulness  or  durability  of  the  instruments, 
less  expensive  materials  and  workmanship  arc  employed 
than  in  the  Cabinet  Organs.  Tills  sconoiny  of  manufacture 
Is  not,  liowever,  allowed  to  extend  to  the  working  parts  of 
the  instruments,  which  are  all  made  with  that  scrupulous 
care  and  thoroughness  for  which  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Cabi¬ 
net  Organs  are  celebrated. 

Each  one  is  furnished  with  the  Automatic  Bellows  Swell, 
two  Blow  Pedals,  Combination  Valves,  and  such  otlier  of 
tlie  patented  improvements  of  Mason  &  Hamlin  as  are  .ap¬ 
plicable  to  them. 

Prices  of  M.  <t-  II.  Portable  Organs ;  Four  Octave, 
Single  Reed,  $73 ;  Double  Reed,  $100 ;  Five  Octave, 
Single  Reed,  $D0;  Double  Reed,  $125. 

Circulars,  avith  full  particuhars  respecting  .all  the  styles  of 
Mason  &  Hamlin  Cabinet  Organs,  also  Portable  Organs, 
sent  free  to  any  address. 

Warerooins,  59G  Broadwai',  New  York:  134  Treinont-st., 
Boston.  MASON  &  IIAMMN. 


A.  B.  SWIFT  &  CO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers. 
Send  for  Catalogues.  No.  47  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


GAME  OF  CROQUET  AND  ITS  LAWS, 

•I  illustrated.  Sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp  to  pay  post¬ 
age,  by  O.  A.  ROORBACII,  122  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


The  IONA  is  the  only  native  grape  of  good  size  for  the 
t.ahle  that  is  equal  to  the  best  foreign  kinds. 

In  liardiness,  constancy  of  production,  and  perfect  ripen¬ 
ing  of  fruitit  is  uuequaled  by  any  of  our  most  hardy  natives. 

It  is  the  only  unexceptionable  grape  for  the  family.  DEL¬ 
AWARE  IS  EXCELLENT.  IONA  is  equal  in  all  respects 
and  much  better  in  several  very  important  points. 

The  Iona  is  the  best  Grape  for  Wine. 

The  IONA  is  the  only  Grape  w'hich  pays  the  cost  of  best 
vines  by  its  cutting  the  first  year. 

It  is  the  ONLY  Native  Grape  whose  fruit  is  eagcrlysought 
for  at  ONE  DOLLAR  per  pound. 

The  following  letters  are  instructive  : 

Dr.  C.  AV.  Grant  : 

Dear  Sir-:  Although  you  have  always  in  your  publica¬ 
tions  urged  those  planting  vines  to  plant  only  the  best  and  of 
the  best  varieties,  all  in  the  best  manner,  I  cannot  forbear 
expressing  gratitude  to  you  for  your  letters  of  direction 
contained  in  your  Manual. 

AVhere  I  have  followed  these  my  success  has  been  com¬ 
plete.  My  Delawares  yielded  well,  and  I  sold  the  crop  for 
50  cents  per  pound.  The  Iona  vines,  two  years  planted,  pro¬ 
duced  a  bountiful  crop,  and  the  fruit  sold  readily  at  $1  per 
pound.  - 1  could  have  sold  any  quantity  of  such  grapes. 

Your  extra  vines  truly  gave  an  e.vtra  performance.  The 
cuttings  taken  from  them  paid  the  cost  of  vines  the  first 
season.  The  second  paid  a  handsome  income  ;  and  this  sea¬ 
son  they  are  of  mucli  greater  value  by  the  increased  quantity. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept.  20,  ISGG.  C.  M.  BEACH. 

Nyack,  N.  Y.  Sept.  2S,  18GG. 

Dr.  Grant: 

Dear  Sir:  I  take  pleasure  in  informing  yon  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of^iy  vines  and  my  success  tlie  present  season.  My  old 
vineyard  is  of  Isabella  and  not  satisfactorily  profitable.  My 
new  vineyard  tvas  planted  mostly  witli  Concord,  Iona,  and 
Delaware  in  May,  ISGl.  All  have  done  well,  but  the  result 


T©  THE  FRIENDS  DF  THE  POOR. 

The  Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  need  clothing  and 
clothing  material  of  all  descriptions;  articles  of  food,  veg¬ 
etables,  &o.  Shoes,  though  much  worn,  are  very  servicable, 
as  they  can  be  repaired  in  the  House.  Bedding  for  the  sick 
and  out  door  poor,  is  often  a  great  want.  More  than  Four 
Hundred  Thousand  Meals  were  given  to  the  pooe 
LAST  year,  at  this  Institution,  and  some  hundred  differ¬ 
ent  poor  eliildren  were  taught  and  clothed. 

Packages  may  be  directed  to 

S.  B.  HALLIDAY,  Supt.,  155  AVorth-st.,  New  York. 

TRUSTEES. 

Archibald  Russell,  Prest. ;  Hugh  N.  Camp,  Tre.as. ;  R.  B. 
Lockwood.  Sec’y :  Frederick  G.  Foster,  Chas.  Ely,  Marshall 
Lefferts,  AVra.  T.  Booth,  George  E.  Betts,  D.  L.  Suydam. 


POTATOES. 


Peck. 

Bush. 

Bbl. 

Early  Sebee,  or  Boston  Market.., 

,..$0.75 

$'L00 

$5.00 

Karly  Goodrich . 

3.00 

7.00 

Karly  Stevens . 

2.00 

5.00 

Early  Sovereign . 

2.00 

5.00 

Harrison . 

6.00 

14.00 

Gleason . 

...  1.00 

2.30 

6.00 

New  White  Peach  Blow . 

...  0.75 

2.00 

5.00 

Jackson  White . 

2.00 

5.00 

Cuzco . . 

..  0.75 

2.00 

5.00 

Delmahov . 

2.00 

5.00 

Garnet  Chili . 

2.00 

5.00 

Davis  Seedling . 

2.00 

5.00 

Packages  containing  Four  Pounds  of  either  of  the  above 
varieties  will  be  mailed  post-paid  to  any  address  uiion  re¬ 
ceipt  of  One  Dollar.  Six  Pack.agcs  $5.  Our  descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Potatoes  with  the  best  mode  of  culture  mailed 
to  all  applicants  enclosing  2-cent  stamp. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  JIass. 


Grape  Vines  at  Reduced  Prices. 

Strong  one  year  old  phants. 

each.  doz.  Hundred. 


Iona .  75  $7.50  $.70.00 

Delaware . .  40  4.00  25.00 

Diana .  40  4.00  25.1:0 

Concord .  25  2.50  15.10 


One  eacli  of  tlie  following  varieties  post-paid,  per  mall, 
upon  receipt  of  $1.00, 

Iona,  Israella,  Delaware,  Diana,  Concord,  Crevellng, 
Union  Village. 

Address  B.  E.  BLISS,  Sprliigllcld,  Mass. 


with  the  Iona  has  been  most  gratifying. 

The  lonas  have  grown  as  rapidly  as  the  Concords,  and  pro¬ 
duced  an  abundant  crop  of  the  best  fruit  I  have  ever  tasted. 
Many  of  the  bunches  W'ere  each  as  large  as  your  engraving, 
which  I  had  before  considered  a  misrepresentation.  One 
bunoli  I  laid  down  over  the  engraving  covered  every  part  of 
it.  Mj'  Concord  averaged  between  five  and  six  pounds  per 
vine,  and  the  fruit  brought  13  cents;  my  Delaware,  five 
pounds  per  vine  at  25  cents;  your  justly  favorite  Iona  from 
five  to  six  pounds  per  vine,  which  I  sold  at  $1  per  pound. 

Yours  truly,  J.  V.  ONDEUDONK. 

The  Terms  for  Club-Agents  and  Dealers  are  extremely  fa¬ 
vorable,  and  the  quality  of  the  plants  and  other  induce¬ 
ments  are  wortliy  of  particular  attention  this  season. 

To  any  one  willing  to  act  .as  Agent  in  forming  Clubs,  or 
to  such  as  are  expecting  to  plant  largely,  I  will  send  on 
receipt  of  $10,  sample  YOies  of  Iona,  to  that  amount,  at 
hundred  rates,  of  first,  second,  or  third  class,  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired.  Vines  will  he  sent  securely  by  mail,  post-paid.  All 
can  thus  learn  if  Iona  Island,  where  the  Iona  and  Israella 
originated,  is  not  the  best  and  clicapest  place  to  obtain  good 
vines.  Large  discount  from  liuiidred  rates  on  large  orders. 

Manual  of  the  Vine  (comprising  Illustrated  and  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogues),  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  treatise,  in 
which  every  operation  is  clearly  represented  by  engravings, 
150  in  number— sent  for  fifty  cents. 

Twenty-four  page  Pamplilet,  containing  a  full  account  of 
the  Iona  and  Israella,  with  tlieir  distinctive  cliaracteristics 
“  The  Present  and  Future  of  American  Grape-Culture," 
and  other  important  matters,  with  engraving  of  Iona  and 
Israella  Vines  in  bearing,  sent  for  two-cent  stamp. 


A  few  tliousand  choice  buds  of  Iona,  also  very  choice  lots 
of  Delaware  and  Concord,  by  the  large  quantity,  for  sale  by 
the  subscriber.  Address 

A.  BUSHNELL,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY.  - 

IStli  year:  8  large  Green-houses;  275  acres  Fruit,  Orna¬ 
mental  and  Nursery  Stock,  a  very  complete  assortment, 
including 

500,000  Apple,  of  which  100,000  1  year,  lOCO,  $.50. 

1.50,000  Pciir,  of  wliicli  50,000  1  year.  Stand.,  1000,  $120. 

500,000  Grape,  largely  Concord  layers,  Catawba,  Clin¬ 
ton,  Delaware,  Hartford,  Ives,  Iona,  Rogers’,  &c. 

.500,000  Apple  Stocks,  1  and  2  ye.ar,  $10  and  $15. 

500,000  Apple  Root  Grafts  in  winter,  10,000,  $100. 

130,000  Stocks,  Qnince,  Pear,  Plum,  Mahaleb,  &c. 

10,000  Rlinbarl). 

100,000  Strawberry,  40  sorts. 

1,000,000  Osage  Orange,  1000  1st  class,  $3 ;  200,000,  $450. 

500,000  Evergreens,  mostly  medium  and  sm.all. 

150,000  Ornamental  Trees,  large  and  small. 

3,000  Altbca,  superb  double,  n.amcd,  ICO,  2  feet,  $12. 

10,000  Dcutzia,  Euonymous,  Honeysuckle,  Lilac, 
Snowball.  Spireas,  Syringeas,  Tamarix,  AA’igclia,  all 
fine,  medium  size,  100,  $G  to  $12. 

20,000  Roses,  .all  classes,  old  and  new  sorts. 

20,000  Hardy  Bnlbs  for  fall  planting.  Tulips,  Hya¬ 
cinths,  Green-house  Plants,  &c. 

Catalogues. — AA'holesale  and  Retail  sent  fori  red  stamp 
each.  P.  K.  PHtENIX, 

Bloomington  Nursery,  SIcLean  Co.,  Ill. 

lOiSTA  331£AI*IE  VIKES. 

The  great  demand  for  these  vines  h.as  Induced  their  prop.a. 
gation  from  green  and  feeble  wood,  wliicli  is  likely  to  injure 
the  reputation  of  this  noble  grape. 

The  siibscriher  was  so  fortunate  last  autumn  ns  to  secure 
a  selection  of  wood  from  tlie  Vineyard  of  Cliarlcs  M.  Beach. 
Esq.,  whicli  is  jirobably  tlie  best  in  New  England,  of  same 
extent.  I  now  oiler  a  few  thousand  vines  fibiii  single  eyes 
of  hearing  wood  at  prices  low  as  other  good  propagators. 

Also,  Israella,  Delaware,  Diana  and  other  leading  varieties, 
from  wood  obtained  from  same  source.  A  few  nice  two- 
years’  vines  of  above  kinds,  and  a  small  number  of  bearing 
vines  with  two  strong  canes,  or  two  arms  and  spurs.  I  can 
offer  a  limited  quantity  of  choice  wood  from  the  same  vine¬ 
yard  the  presint  season. 

Address  CHARLES  S.  MASON.  AVost  Ilartford,  Conn. 


C.  W.  GRANT,  Iona, 

(near  Peekskill,)  AA’estchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

litrape  Wood. 
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THE  CHAMFI®M  FItESS. 


THE  CHAMPION  PRESS, 

“  FOS  PRESSING  COTTON.” 

THE  CHAMPION  PRESS, 

“  FOE  PRESSING  'WOOL.” 

THE  CHAMPION  PRESS, 

“FOE  PRESSING  STRAW.” 

THE  CHAMPION  PRESS, 

“  FOE  PRESSING  HAT.” 

THE  CHAMPION  PRESS, 

“  FOE  PRESSING  OIL  FROM  FISH.  ’ 

THE  CHAMPION  PRESS, 

“FOE  BENDING  OR  CURVING  IRON.” 

THE  CHAMPION  PRESS, 

“FOR  PRESSING  PEAT.” 

THE  CHAMPION  PRESS, 

“  FOE  PP.ESSING  WOOD,” 
very  useful  to  the  manufacturers  of  PAPER  from  this  ma¬ 
terial. 

THE  CHAMPION  PRESS, 

for  pressing  and  compressing  asy  and  eveet  material. 

FARMERS,  PLANTERS,  MANUFACTURERS, 
WAREHOUSEMEN  and  all  persons  desiring  to  economize 
space  want 

“  THE  CHAMPION  PRESS.” 

COTTOK  and  Wool  can  be  pressed  so  compactly  that  either 
■will  sink  in  water 

LiIIflE  A  STONE. 

Worked  by  HAND,  HORSE,  WATER  or  STEAM  POWER. 
With  3-HOItSE  POWER,  tlie  PRESSURE  is  25  TUNS 
to  the  SQUARE  INCH. 

The  pressure  required  is  easily  regulated.  It  acts  promptly 
Is  simple  in  its  construction,  does  not  get  out  of  order,  and 
requires  less  power  to  accomplish  the  same  results,  than  any 
other  Press  in  tlie  World. 

From  these  facts  it  is  named  and  claimed  as  the 
CHAMPION  PRESS  OF  THE  WORLD, 
from  the  advantages  it  possesses  over  all  otlier  presses. 
READ  THE  RECOMMENDATIONS  wliich  are  from  the 
HIGHEST  AUTHORITT, 

given  for  the  value  of  the  invention,  and  for  the  advance- 
mint  of  SCIENCE  IN  MACIIINEUT. 

Office  op  the  Novelty  Iron  Works,  ) 
New  York,  Sept.  22, 1865.  5 

A.  Bald'win.  Esq.— Dear  Sir :  Having  examined  tiie  model 
of  your  COTTON  PRESS,  I  am  favorably  Impressed  with  the 
design  as  cominning  great  power  witli  tiie  most  simple  com¬ 
bination  of  parts,  so  tliat  tliere  is  tlic  least  cliance  for  delay 
caused  l>y  break-downs.  Al.so  tlie  mode  of  applying  tlio 
power  to  produce  tlie  graduated  efl'ect  by  means  of  tlie 
worm  wheel  and  screw,  is  a  combination  of  great  simplicity 
and  flue' mechanical  arrangement  to  produce  the  result,  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  power.  Hoping  you  will  have  suc¬ 
cess  with  it,  I  remain,  yours  truly,  Isaac  V.  Holmes, 
Constructing  Engineer  and  Superintendent. 


Progress  Macuime  Works,  N.  -Y.,  Sept.  22, 1866. 
A.  Baldwin,  Esq.— Dear  Sir:  We  agree  entirely  with  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  gentleman  of  the  “Novelty  Iron 
"ivorks”  as  regards  the  simplicity,  strength  and  power  of 
your  Cotton  Press.  Respectfully  youi-s, 

A.  &  F.  Brown  &  Co.,  Proprietors. 

West  Point  Foundry,  Cold  Spring,  ) 
Putnam  Comity,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  19, 1866.  ) 

We  have  seen  Mr.  Baldwin’s  New  Patent  Press.  We  con¬ 
sider  it  one  of  the  best  arranged  machines  for  the  purpose, 
and  have  little  doubt  that  it  will  take  a  leading  position  in 
machinery  for  pressing  Cotton  and  other  materials. 

Respectfully  yours,  J.  Rumpf,  Constructing  Engineer. 

Peter  B.  Lawson,  Manager. 


Eagle  Steam  Engine  Works,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  27, 1866. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  1  have  examined  yonr  Press,  and  believe 
it  to  be  the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  and  that  it  will  be  gener¬ 
ally  used  by  tlie  public  when  it  is  seen.  It  is,  wliat  has  long 
been  wanted,  a  simple,  powerful,  and  durable  Press. 

William  McKenzie,  Proprietor. 


Dry  Dock  Iron  Works,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  27, 1866. 

A.  Bald'wtn,  Esq.— Dear  Sir:  I  have  examined  your 
Champion  Press,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is 
of  great  power,  combined  with  a  simplicity  of  construction 
nnequaled  by  any  machine  of  its  class.  The  power  is  with¬ 
out  limitation,  being  capable  of  exerting,  by  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  its  parts,  to  any  extent  that  may  be  required. 

"  - -  "  "  [,L,Pl  • 


Respectfully, 


Miers  Coryell,  Proprietor. 


Globe  Iron  Works,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  27, 1866. 

A.  Bald'W'in,  Esq.— Dear  Sir :  We  have  seen  your  Press  in 
operation,  and  find  it  to  be  a  machine  of  great  strength  and 
power,  as  well  as  simple  in  its  combinations.  ■Vi''e  consider 
It  a  valuable  machine,  and  will  not  fail  to  give  satisfaction 
to  all  who  may  use  it.  Very  respectfully,  yours, 

M.  SI.  WHITE  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 


PHtENix  Iron  Works,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  28,  1866. 
A.  Bald'win,  Esq.— Dear  Sir:  We  have  examined  your 
Press  in  operation,  and  we  must  say  tiiat  we  consider  it  tlie 
best  of  tlie  kind  that  we  have  seen,  and  Iiave  no  doubt  tliat 
it  will  become  a  useful  and  profitable  machine  for  anyone 
requiring  its  use,  and  also  to  your  benefit. 

Respectfully,  SIurphy,  McCurdy  &  Warren, 
Constructing  Engineers  and  Manufacturers  of  Laud  and 
Slarine  Engines  and  Boilers. 


Thescientlflc  and  the  public  are  respectfully  invited  to  call 
AND  EXASIINE. 

H.  T.  OEIiMBOLiD, 
President  Cliampion  Press  Company, 
No.  594r  Broailway,  We'w  ITorfe. 
To  whom  all  orders  should  be  addressed. 


DOTY’S  CLOTHES  WASHER 


AND  THE 


UNIVERSAL  CLOTHES  WRINGER. 


DOTY’S  WASHING  MACHINE  has  aaain  been  awarded 
the  FIRST  PREMIUM  AT  THE  GREAT  NE'W-ENGLAND 
FAIR  OF  1866. 

Doty’s  Wasliing  Machine  took  tlie  FIRST  PREMIUM  at 
the  last  Fair  of  the  American  Institute— also  at  the  GREAT 
NEW-ENGLAND  FAIR  of  1866— and  at  the  recent  State 
Fairs  of  New  Hampshire,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  &c. 

These  are  the  cheapest  and  best  macliines  for  wasliing  and 
wringing  clothes.  The  Waslier,  using  boiling  liot  suds, 
saves  lliree- fourths  tlie  labor  and  time ;  takes  out  all  dirt ;  no 
sore  hands;  no  ftetid  air ;  no  injury  to  tlie  clotlies. 

Solon  Robinson  says  :  “I  assure  you  ‘our  machine,’  af- 
ter  a  year's  use,  is  thouglit  more  of  to-day  than  ever,  and 
would  not  be  parted  with  under  any  consideration. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  CLOTHES  WRINGER,  with  Cog¬ 
wheels,  lias  taken  the  First  Premium  in  the  State  Fair  of 
every  Northern  State ;  also  the  First  Premium  at  the  last 
two  fairs  of  the  American  Institute,  AND  HAS  JUST  BEEN 
AWARDED  THE  FIRST  PREMIUM  BY  THE  UNANI¬ 
MOUS  VOTE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  GREAT 
NEW-ENGLAND  FAIR  OF  1866,  AFTER  THE  SIOST 
SCRUTINIZING  TRIAL  OF  THE  VARIOUS  MACHINES 
OF  NUMEROUS  COMPETITORS. 

The  Wringer,  without  inj  ury  to  the  most  delicate  garments, 
wrings  clothes  almost  dry  and  never  gets  tired. 

Orange  Judd  says:  “It  is  a  clothes-saver,  a  time-saver 
and  a  strength-saver.  We  tliink  the  machine  more  than 
pays  for  itself  every  year  in  tlie  saving  of  garments.  IVe 
think  the  Wringer  should  be  fitted  with  cogs.” 

Solon  Robinson  says  :  “  My  family  would  as  soon  give 
up  tlie  cooking-stove  as  this  Clothes  Wringer.  It  cannot  be 
too  higlily  recommended.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  says:  “I  heartily  commend  it  to 
economists  of  time,  money  and  contentment.” 

From  tlie  Rev.  THEO.  L.  CUTLER. 

Life  is  too  sliort  and  liuman  strength  is  too  precious  for 
onr  woman  kind  to  be  kept  at  the  old  process  of  clotlies- 
ivashlng  and  wringing.  In  tlie  laundry  of  my  liouse  there 
is  perpetual  tlianksgiving  on  Mondays  for  tlie  invention  of 
your  excellent  Wringer.  I  wish  liuman  hearts  jould  he 
cleansed  as  easily. 

Exclusive  rigid  of  sale  given  to  the  first  responsible  applicant  from  eacli  town. 

Illustrated  Circulars,  giving  Wholesale  and  Retail  terms,  sent  free. 

On  receipt  of  the  price  from  places  where  no  one  is  selling,  we  will  send  one  Waslicr  and  one  Wringer,  either  or  both, 
free  of  freight  charges.  Family  size  Washer,  $1-1;  No.  IX  Wringer,  .$10;  No.  2  Wringer,  $8.50.  ' 

•  R.  C.  BROWNING,  General  Agent, 

No.  Sa  Cortlantlt”Strcet,  New  York,  (opposite  Merchants’  Hotel.) 


Mr.  Orange  Judd,  Editor  of  tlie  American  Agriculturist, 
says:  “  Our ‘hetter-iialf  says  tliis  is  taken  to  most  kindly 
by  tlie  ‘help,’  and  that  she  cannot  persuade  them  to  use  any 
other  wliile  tills  is  at  hand.” 

Prof.  Yodm.vns,  M.  D.,  says ;  “Our  family  is  not  small,  hut 
a  smart  girl,  11  years  old,  d'id  the  wasliing  last  week  in  about 
four  liours,  and  that,  too,  more  as  a  frolic  than  a  task.” 

Bishop  Scott,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  Odessa,  Del.,  says:  “I 
took  hold  (wliich,  of  course,  I  sliould  not  have  done  if  wo 
had  no  maclilnel,  and  in  2X  hours  we  put  tlirouglr  eleven 
dozen  pieces,  many  of  wliieh  were  sheets,  and  they  were  well 
done.  too.  We  like  our  machine  mucli ;  could  not  be  per. 
suaded  to  do  without  it." 

■iVnAT  THE  PRESS  SAYS  OF  IT, 

It  is  worth  $i  per  week  in  any  familjL— [N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Growing  in  favor  tlie  more  it  is  used.  We  like  it.— [Prairie 
Farmer,  Chicago, 

It  really  merits  all  the  good  that  can  be  said  of  it.— [Rural 
New  Yorker. 

Easily  worked,  and  does  its  work  well.— [Ohio  Farmer. 

After  a  fair  trial  we  give  it  the  preference  over  all  otliers, 
—[Iowa  Homestead. 


#300,000,000 

is  our  Annual  loss  by  Insect  Pests! 

We  cannot  ignore  these  minute  little  beings,  but  their 
ravages  can  be  decreased.  Subscribe  to  the 

PRACTICAL  ENTOMOLOGIST, 

a  monthly  Journal— the  only  one  of  its  kind  published— and 
it  will  tell  you  all  about  yonr  Insect  Enemies,  and 
how  to  deal  with  them.  It  is  recommended  by  all  llie  best 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Journals,  and  by  Dr.  War¬ 
der,  Sanford  Howard,  Solon  Robinson,  F.  K.  Phoenix,  C.  V. 
Rilev,  Cliarles  Downing,  J.  J.  Thomas,  Dr.  I.  P.  Trimble, 
J.  Knox,  Prof.  Glover,  and  many  other  prominent  Agri¬ 
culturists  and  Horticulturists. 

Price  only  Fifty  cents  a  year,  payable  in  advance. 
Send  a  2-cent  stamp  for  specimen  copy  and  prospectus. 
Address  PRACTICAL.  ENTOMOLOGIST, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.@ 


Soraffe  for  Bees. 


plant. 


Those  wishing  to  try  Borage  as  a  honey  producing  pi 
can  procure  1  paper  of  seed  for  25  cents,  or  1  lb.  for  $2,  sent 
post-paid.  One  ft.  will  plant  an  acre.  Plant  like  Corn, 
giving  clean  culture.  Address 

BIDWELL  BROTHERS,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

BEWEFS  COLORED  FRUIT  PLATES. 

1,00®  Specimens. 

American  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Ornamental  Trees,  colored 
from  nature  for  the  nse  of  Nurserymen,  Tree  Dealers,  Fruit 
(Jrowers  and  Amateurs.  Books  bound  to  order.  Send 
for  new  Catalogue.  Nearly  200  new  varieties  added  this 
year.  Address  ‘  D.  M.  DEWEY,  Agent, 

Horticultural  Bookseller,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Premittm  F©wl§  f®p  Sale. 

varieties  of  pure  breeds,  and  Fancy  Foivls  and  Pigeons 
that  have  taken  tlie  first  premiums  at  tlie  New  England, 
Vermont  State,  and  New  York  State  Fairs.  Send  stamp  for 
circular  of  prices,  or  25  cents  for  Pictorial  Descriptive  Cat¬ 
alogue.  S.  &  W.  S.  ALLEN, 

Elgin  Spring  House,  Vergeiines,  Vermont. 


POULTRY  FOR  SALE. 

Black  Spanish,  and  Eng 


-  Pure 


k  Spanish,  and  English  Grey  Dorkings, 
quality.  Address  J.  L.  BOAKDMAN,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


White-Faced 

All  of  best 


Ha,  Ma,  Ma! 


K.  K.  K. 


Ilaj  11  aj  Ha! 

are  Yoiir  C3-am.es. 

The  Long  Evenings  are  Coming.— The  Holidays  are 
Coming.— Parties  are  Coming— and  You  will  Want 
Sojie  op  these. 

Komikal  Konversation  Kards.— 
A  kapital  kombiuatiou  of  kuri- 
ously  kontrived  koiiversational 
komlkalities,  komposed,  koinpouiided  and  kompressed  by 
KEZIAH  KENT,  K.  K.,  a  .kute  and  komikal  karakter  of 
Kambridge  Kollege.  In  a  liandsome  box,  SO  cents. 

3  MERRY  JUEN.— A  New  Houselioid  Game,  Developing 
Strange  Adventures,  Laughable  Scenes,  Witty  Sayings, 
GrotcMue  Appearances,  Droll  Misunderstandings, 
Humorous  Events  and  Comical  Transformations.  Easily 
Learned  and  Played  by  any  Number  and  Productive  of  the 
Greatest  Sport.  By  the  author  of  tlie  ’’  The  Most  Laugha¬ 
ble  Thing  on  Earth,”  Env.  ed.  25  cents.  Box  ed.  50  cents. 

The  most  laughable  thing  on  earth.-a 

Game  that  can  be  played  by  any  number  of  persons;  is 
susceptible  of  Fifty  Thousand  Changes,  Endless  T'rans- 
formations  of  Wit  and  Humor,  and  invariably  produces 
Roars  of  Laughter.  Env.  ed.  25  cts.  Box  ed.  50  cents. 

CHOPPED  UP  MONKEY.— A  Puzzle  for  Children,  being 
a  certain  Monkey  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  a 
Chopping  Tray  and  get  very  much  cut  up,  and  wishes 
to  be  picked  up  and  put  together.  Env.  ed.  15  cts.  Box  ed.  20c. 

Wliicli  i§  the  I...argest  ? 

AN  OPTICAL  PUZZLE,  presenting  a  problem  in  Optics 
that  will  interest,  astonish,  and  amuse  old  aud  young. 

*»*  Any  of  the  above  sent  by  mail,  post-paid.  ADAMS 
&  CO.,  Publishers,  21  Beomfield-st.,  Boston. 

DESV90RE^’S  YOUNG  AMER8CA. 

A  new,  artistic,  entertaining,  and  splendidly  illustrated 
monthly  magazine,  a  museum  of  philosophy,  art,  science, 
and  literature,  for  hoys  and  girls.  To  include  the  interest¬ 
ing,  the  good,  the  useful,  and  the  beautiful,  and  developed 
to  the  capacities  of  very  young  America  without  frivolity 
or  exaggeration. 

Yearly,  $1,50  each.  Additional  copies  $1,  or  five  copies 
for  $5.  Single  copies  15  cents.  A  large  aud  beautiful  steel 
colored  parlor  engraving  presented  with  the  first  or  Novem¬ 
ber  number,  and  noth  niailed  free  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
November  number  NO  W  READY. 

Address  W.  JENNINGS  DEMOREST, 

No.  473  Broadway,  New  York. 

64  ILLUSTRATED  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOUR- 
-"■NAL  FOE  1867.  Begins  New  Volume  Jan.  1st.  Full 
of  Portraits, Biographies,  Self-Culture,  Matrimony;  an  Ex¬ 
cellent  Magazine,  only  $3  a  year.  Send  stamp  for  Pre¬ 
mium  Circular.  FOWLER  &  WELLS,  New  York. 
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AMERICAN  ACRICULTURIST, 


fNoYEMBKIl, 


6RAPE  VINES  AT  TEN  CENTS  EACH. 

PARSONS  &  CO., 

offer  Concord  and  Delaware  at  $100  1000,  and  other 

GRAPE  VINES 

of  all  tlie  best  varieties,  at  reduced  prices. 


WUISSEIiV  STOCK— TOW. 

Desiring  to  devote  my  undivided  attention  to  tlie  growing 
of  Seeds  and  Small  Fruits,  I  offer  tlie  balance  of  myNUK- 
SERY  STOCK,  including  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs.  Vines,  &c.,  at  very  low  rates.  An  extra  fine  lot  of 
American  Arbor  Vitas,  of  various  sizes,  from  seed.  Call  and 
ex.aniine,  or  address  FRANCIS  BRILL,  New.ark,  N.  J. 


M®4ice  ®r  CopartsacFslalp. 

The  business  heretofore  carried  on  by  Mr.  Gabriel  Marc, 
as  Florist  .and  Nurseryman,  at  Aston'a,  L.  I,  will  hereafter 
be  continued  on  and  under  tlie  name  and  llrm  of  MARC  & 
IVITHAM,  at  the  same  place  and  business.  Orders  and  let¬ 
ters  addressed  to  MARC  &  WITUAM,  Astoria.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

G.  MARC.  J.  D.  AVITIIAM. 


The  accumulated  experience  of  several  years  in  their  improved  mode  of  culture,  has  resulted  in  the  prodnctlon.  this  sea¬ 
son,  of  a  class  of  plants  superior  to  any  they  have  before  offered.  The  llrni  and  well  matured  wood,  and  the  large  and 
thoroughly  ripened  roots  of  the  jilants  grown  lliis  year,  cannot  fail  to  ensure  success  to  tliose  who  plant  them. 

Being  grown  without  bottom  heat,  from  well  ripened  wood,  and  in  good,  deep  soil,  not  injured  by  extra  manuring,  they 
arc  tlie  less  liable  to  many  diseases  which  freely  attack  vines  grown  by  the  forcing  process. 


In  classifying  their  vines,  they  make  no  extran.  Their  No.  1  plants  are  tlie  largest  and  best  of  their  stock,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  quality  is  not  allowed  to  be  diminislied  by  selecting  the  largest  for  retailing  as  extras.  Among  the  varieties  are: 


Hartford  Prolific,  $20  per  100;  $200  per  1000. 
Diana,  $21  per  100;  $200  per  1000. 

IsracUa,  1  year.  No.  1,  $100  per  100  ;  $800  per  1000. 

do.  do.  2,  $73  per  100;  $600  per  1000. 

Norton’s  Vli’ginia,  $40  per  100;  $300  per  1000. 
Adirondac,  $10  per  100;  $300  per  1000. 
Creveliii",  $20  per  100;  $200  per  1000. 

Hogers  Hybrid,  $10  per  100. 


Concord,  1  year,  $12.00  per  100;  $100  per  1000. 

Dciawai’C,  1  year.  No.  3.  $12  per  100 ;  $100  per  1000. 
do.  Ij'ear,  No.  2,  $20  per  100;  $150  per  ICOO. 
do.  1  year.  No.  1,  $25  per  100;  $200  per  1000. 

Wrong.|  53^  per  100;  $275  per  1000. 

Iona,  Wo,  1,  $75  per  100;  $600  per  1000. 

do.  3,  $50  per  100;  $400  per  1000. 

Ives  Seedling,  1  year,  $25  per  100;  $200  per  1000. 

VTiere  10,000  are  t.aken,  a  discount  from  these  prices  will  be  made. 

The  IVES  SEEDIjI-VG  can  be  safely  recommended  as  a  reliable  and  certain  variety,  grows  rapidly,  and  after  some 
years’  testing,  has  been  found  free  from  mildew  and  rot. 

For  prices  of  other  kinds,  they  refer  to  the  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vines. 

They  also  offer  llEMOWTAWT  and  other  ROSES  on  their  own  roots,  and  unusually  thrifty,  at 

C530.00  per  100  ;  S150  per  1000. 

Also  a  large  assortment  of  the  best 

TllEES  ANM  SlISgUBSo 


Address 


PARSONS  &  CO.,  FLUSHING,  N.  T. 


Adiroiidac  tirape  Ktirsery  &  fineyard, 

Superior  Vines  at  Low  Prices. 

40,000  Adirondac  Grape  Vines,  of  one,  two  and  three 
ye.ars.  The  eurliest  and  best  native  grape.  Also,  Iona,  Isra- 
ella,  Allen’s  Hybrid,  Delaware,  Diana,  Concord.  Creveling, 
Ciiyalioga,  Hartford  Prolific,  Maxatawny,  Miles,  Rehecea, 
Rogers’  Hybrid,  Sherman,  Union  Village,  &c..  &c.  Sample 
Vines,  securely  packed  and  sent  by  mail,  wlten  ordered. 
Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue  sent  free  on  application. 

JOHN  TVL  BAILEY  &  CO., 

Plattsburgh,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


KORTOK’S  VlilGIMA  SEEDLING.  ■ 

CJrape  Vine  PIsiiits  (Inyers)  for  Sale, 

No.  1,  $300  per  1,000;  $35  per  100;  $5  per  dozen. 

No.  2,  $225  ^  “  $27..'}0  “  $1.25  per-dozen. 

Terms  cash  in  advance,  or  collected  hy  Express  Company 
oil  delivery  of  the  plants. 

GEORGE  NESTEIi,  Mascoutali, 

St.  Clair  Co.,  Illinois. 


drape  Vedics  ! 

Dr.  Roycc’s  tlioroughly  practical  advices  to  Plantera  wlio 
would  put  tlie  right  vine  in  the  riglit  place ;  with  descrip¬ 
tive  and  priced  list,  embracing  a  full  assortment  for  wide 
Territory.  Also,  descriptive  and  jtrieed  List  of  Orape  Cut¬ 
tings.  Either  or  holli  papers  mailed  to  any  dcsirer’s  address 
on  receipt  of  stamp  directed  to 

Dr.  W.  A.  ROYCE,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


AY e  offer  tliis  fall,  the  new  varieties,  well  grown.  Isabella, 
Concord,  and  otliers,  grown  from  cuttings,  in  quantities. 
Send  for  price  list.  FERRIS  &  CAYWOOD, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


|[ONA  VINES  FOR  FALL  PLANTING.— Vinos 

which  are  vigorous,  strong,  and  of  great  excellence, 
grown  from  single  eyes  with  special  care  and  attention, 
they  are  offered  by  the  1,000  or  single  vine,  on  most  favor¬ 
able  terms.  C.  AV.  CLAPP, 

AVappInger’s  Falls,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Largest,  Best,  and  most  Productive,  JIardg  Rasp¬ 
berry.  Stood  unprotected,  16  degrees  lielow,  and  105  de¬ 
grees  above  zero,  and  averaged  over  $13  per  buslicl  tlio  past 
Summer. 

Metcalf’s  Early  and  Agriciiltiwist  Str.awberrles. 
Wilson’s  Early  and  Kittatiiiny  Blackberries. 
Other  Vines,  Plants  and  Trees  for  Sale. 

Send  for  Catalogues  gratis. 


AVILLIAM  PARRY,  Clnnaminson,  N.  .1. 

^^LBANY  RURAL  CEMETERY  GARDENS. 
FOBS.  SAI.F,  1$®,®®©  E'>EE.IVET. 


This  makes  the  best  ornamental,  hardy  hedge  for  Cemc* 
tcry  lots  or  Gardens. 

5,0®0  SIEVEK  EEAVEI>  I?IAPEES, 

eight  to  ten  feet,  straight  and  licaithy.  Tliis  is  the  cleanest, 
liandsomest  and  quickest  growing  Shade  Tree  wc  have 
Also  a  good  assortment  of  FIHTIT  TREES  in  a  hearing 
st.ate.  Address  JA.MES  BLACK,  AVest  Trov,  N  Y. 


IDft  ACREfe  plaiileel  iii  StiaAvbcn-ms,  Ra.spben-ics, 

4“  ”  V|iud  Blackborrirs,  75  in  AVilson  Early  I’.lacklicrry.  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue  for  evervliody  free.  Best  varleUes  .at 
lowest  rates.  JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorcstown,  N.  J.  — 


WOOIB  &  M.4YiV  STEAM  ENGINE 
CO’S  CKEEKS^ATEB 

Portable  Steam  Engines, 


FRDxAI  4  TO  .3.3  HORSE  P01VER. 


A  X.  §  O  P  O  R  IT  A  IS  X  E  S  A  AV  M  I  X  X  S  . 

AVe  liave  tlie  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  works  in 
tlie  United  States,  devoted  exclusively  to  tlie  manufacture 
of  Portable  Engines  and  Saay  Mills,  wliicli,  for  simplicity, 
compactness,  iiower  and  economy  of  fuel,  are  conceded  by 
experts,  to  he  superior  to  any  ever  ottered  to  the  public. 

The  great  amount  of  boiler  room,  fire  surface  and  cylinder 
area,  whicli  we  give  to  tlie  rated  liorse  power,  make  our  En¬ 
gines  tlie  most  powerful  and  clieapest  muse;  :vnd  they  are 
adapted  to  every  purpose  wliere  power  is  required. 

All  sizes  constantly  on  liand,  or  furnished  on  short  notice. 

Descriptive  circulars  witli  price  list,  sent  on  application. 

AA’OOD  &  MANN  STEAM  ENGINE  CO., 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

Brandi  Ofllco,  96  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City. 


WAMTH®— 

For  wliich  wo  invite  orders  for  Portable  or  Station¬ 
ary  Engines,  Circular  Saw  Mills,  Rcccl’s  & 
Ruckingbam’s  Patent  Portable  ErcncU  Burr 
Grist  Mills  an<l  Bolts,  Sugar-Cane  Mills  and 
Sugar  Pans.  Our  works  are  tlie  oldest  and  most  exten¬ 
sive  in  tiie  country.  All  of  our  macliinery  is  of  modern 
construction  and  guaranteed. 

Our  Portable  Mills  are  so  complete  and  perfect  tliat  our 
millwriglits  erect  and  set  tliem  to  sawing  in  two  days’  time. 
Ordcr.s  promptly  filled,  and  deliveries  made  in  auy  of  the 
principal  cities  of  tlic  L'nitcd  States. 

For  Information  or  Illustrated  Circulars,  Address 

C.  &  J.  COOPER, 
Mount  Vernon,  Oblo 

®UGAR  KETTLES  AND  CALDRONS,  20  to  000 
t^gallons,  gin  gear  and  castings,  for  Southern  and  South 
American  trade. 

PEEKSKILL  PLOAV  AVORKS, 

Pcekskill,  N.  Y. 


I  Co  Bushels  of  reach  Seed  direct  from  Virginia, 
1 «  Vfor  sale  by  ISA.\C  PULLEN,  IliglUstown,  N.  A 


Isliisfisses  fSlBiatoarb,” 

For  Sale  in  quantity,  at  low  price.  “Myatt’s  Linnaeus  Rhu¬ 
barb,’’  warranted  genuine. 

Also,  For  Sale  In  quantitv,  Fmit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
of  every  desirable  variety.  Evergreens,  Grape  AHne^,  Shrubs, 
■Roses,  &c.,  &c.  KING  &  MURRAY,  Nurserymen, 

Flushing,  L.  I. 


T®  WI?«E  «  SB® WEBBS  !— We  arc  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  GRAPE  SUGAR  SYliUP  of  the  same 
quality  as  last  vear,  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Hartman  &  LAIST,  47  East  2d  street, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


My  wholesale  and  RETAIL  CATALOGUE 

OF  SEEDS  and  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Evergreens,  Grapes.  StrawbcriTes,  &c.,  will  he  sent  gratis  to 
any  address.  Agents  Wanted.  Seeds  and  Plants  carefully 
sent  by  mail,  pre-paid,  to  .any  part  of  the  United  States  and 
Canadas.  B.  M.  AvATSON,  Old  Colony  Nurseries  and  Seed 
Establisliment,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


TSb©  TiMesa 

Seed  of  tlie  genuine  variety  carefully  saved  hv  the  sub¬ 
scriber,  for  sale  in  packets  at  23  cents  eiicli.  The  Trade  sup¬ 
plied  on  liberal  terms.  HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestiiut-st.,  Philadelpliia,  Pa. 


MAXXOKY  &  SANFORB’S 

IMFIBOVED 

FLAK  AND  HE^P  BRAKES, 

As  now  made,  are  the  strongest  and  best  ever  used.  They 
occupy  about  5  feet  square,  weigh  about  1,000  lbs.,  require 
one  man  and  a  boy,  and  one  to  two  iiorso  power  to  woiik 
tliem  ;  lireaks  from  2,000  to  3,000  lbs.  Flax  straw  in  10  liours, 
taking  out  65  to  75  per  cent,  of  tlie  woody  matter.  Tliis  ma- 
cliine  will  save  120  lbs.  to  the  ton  more  flian  auy  other  ma- 
cliine  in  tlie  tvorld.  It  tvill  break  tangled  straw  as  well  as 
straight.  AA’e  liave  al.so  an  entirelj'  new  tow  shaker  and 
PICKER,  works  perfectly  and  does  its  work  quicker  and  bet¬ 
ter  tlian  auy  otlier  macliine,  and  prepares  tlie  stock  for 
Rope.  Also  a  NEW  tow  conuer,  wliich  cleans  and  straight¬ 
ens  the  tow,  free  from  sliive,  rapidly  making  it  fine  and 
straiglit.  Send  for  circular  or  see  machines  in  operation  at 
93  AVilliam-st.,  New  York.  Address 

JOHN  AV.  QUINCY,  Treasurer, 

No.  93  AVilliam-st.,  New  York. 


HORSE  AND  HAND  POWER 

HAY  AID  COTTOH  PKESSES. 

These  macliines  have  been  tested  in  tlie  most  tliorongh 
manner  tlirongliout  tills  and  foreign  countries  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  over  SOOO. 

The  Horse  Poiver  is  worked  by  eitiier  wlieel  or  capstan, 
and  in  many  respects  possesses  une'qualled  advantages.  AVe 
invite  tliosc  wanting  sucli  macliines  to  write  for  a  catalogue 
containing  full  information  witli  cuts,  prices,  &c.,  or  call  and 
ex.amine  personally. 

Orders  promptly  attended  to,  by  addressing 
INGERSOLL  &  DOUGHERTY,  Greenpoint,  Kings  Co.,  L.I. 


ABmaaB^salJited  FIao§plaatc, 

A.  Concentrated  IPertilizor. 

’fills  prepar.ation  contains  Pure  Ground  Bone,  and  the  best 
Fertilizing  Salts  known  to  agricultural  cliemistry,  combined 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  develop  tlieir  productive  properties 
only  wlien  used  on  the  soil.  Price  $60  per  ton.  For  sale  at 
the  manufacturers’  depots. 

No.  734  MARKET  Street,  Pliiladelphia. 

No.  8  BURLING  SLIP,  New  York. 

W3LLEASV1  ELLSS  &,  CO., 

JIanufacturers,  Pliiladelplila. 


AMMDNIATED  PACIFIC  CDAWO. 

The  attention  of  Farmers  and  Agriculturalists  is  called  to 
tills  article,  as  superior  to  anylliing  else  ottered  in  tlie  market. 
Equal  to  Peruvian  Guano,  and  costing  much  less. 

AVe  offer  this  fertilizer  in  lots  to  suit  all  purcliasers.  A 
liberal  discount  made  to  tlie  Trade. 

Pamplilpts  with  copies  of  Analysis  I'y  Dr.  T.iobig,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  and  Dr.  Jackson,  jAIassachusctts  State  Assaver,  and 
testimonials  from  Agriculturalists,  sliowing  Its  value,  and 
directions  for  use,  can  he  obtained  from 

J.  O.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Selling  Agents, 

131  Pearl-st.,  New-York. 


BONE 

For  Sale  by  the  Manufacturers.  Pure  Bone  Dust  and  Fresh 
Bone  Superphospliate  of  Lime.  Address 

A.  XISTER  &  BROTHER, 
Ccrc.s  Mills,  Nc-»varU,  N.  J. 
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A.  N.  WOOD  &  CO. 

EATON,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y., 

Continue  to  manufacture  their  Improved 

POKTABIiE  EM«Ii\ES, 

For  Farm  and  Mechanical  purposes.  They  are  particularly 
adapted  to  driving  Tliresiiin*?  Machines,  Circular  Saws.  Mills 
of  all  kinds,  ITinfiiis;  ITesscs,  VVood  or  Iron  Lathes,  Machi¬ 
nery  in  Cabinet  or  tVasron  Shops,  Borins  Artesian  IVells, 
Purapins  Water,  Corn  Sheilers,  &c.,  &c. 

We  warrant  our  Ensines  to  be  wliat  we  represent  tliem, 
and  to  give  unqualilied  satisfaction  in  all  respects. 

A.  N.  WOOD  &  CO. 


Premium  Farm  Grist  iiliU — trrinds  rapidly,  and  is 
simple,  dur,al)le,  and  clieap.  Send  for  Descriptive  Cir¬ 
cular.  Address  W’M.  L.  BOYEU  &  BltO.,  Bliiladelphia,  Ba. 


Good  homes  in  north  Missouri. 

FAR.MEltS.  MECHANICS  and  MANUFACTDRERS  of 
the  North  and  East  should  come  to  Missouri,  because  you 
can  now  do  lietter  for  yourselves,  families,  society  generally, 
and  for  posterity,  tlian  you  can  by  staying  wliere  you  are. 
By  coming  you  can  get  better  farms  and  homes,  do  more 
business  and  make  more  money,  easier  and  quicker  tlian  to 
remain  wliere  competition  is  strong  and  sliarp,  and  prollts 
small.  As  otliers  liave  done  yovt  can  do,  for  the cliances  now 
are  as  good  as  ever,  and  in  many  respects  better. 

Missouri  is  ricli  in  Agricultural  resources,  provisions  are 
•abundant.  Coal,  Iron,  Lead,  Copper,  W'ool,  Cotton,  Hemp, 
Flax,  and  other  raw  materials  to  be  wrought  are  at  hand  m 
a  healthy  climate  giving  vigor  to  labor,  and  in  a  central  lo¬ 
cation  with  cheap  and  direct  access  to  all  the  markets. 
These  facts  make  Missouri  a  producing  and  manufacturiujr 
region;  and  when  tlie  surplus  artisan  population  of  old  and 
less  favored  districts  are  wise  enougli  to  come  liere  in  suta- 
cient  numbers,  then  there  will  be  an  adequate  supply  of  la¬ 
bor  for  tlie  wants  and  facilities  of  tliis  State,  and  make  it  a 
consuming  country  also.  Tims  tlie  great  department  of  lin- 
man  industry  can  and  surely  will  comliine  to  give  the  full 
prosperity  this  noble  State  generously  invites  and  so  richly 
deserves 

The  H.\NNIBAL  AND  ST.  JOSEPH  RAILROAD  offers  for 
sale  at  low  prices  on  two  or  ten  years  credit  nearly  500,000 
acres  of  best  prairie,  timber  and  coat  lands  in  Nortliern 
Missouri,  wliicli  is  tlie  best  Agricultural  part  of  the  State. 

Documents  giving  full  particulars  are  sent  in  packages 
gratis  to  all  who  wish  to  distribute  them,  to  induce  otliers  to 
join  in  forming  a  neighborliood  or  colony. 

A  Sectional  Map  showing  exact  location  of  land  is  sold  at 
30  cents.  Address  GEO.  S.  HARRIS,  Laud  Commissioner, 
Hannibal,  Missouri. 


■ff  BaKHSBI,  B8EIA0>aii£.  —  Do  yon 

-E-^w.ant  tochange  your  place  of  residence?  do  you  want  to 
buy  a  New  Jersey  Farm  already  improved  ?  if  so,  1  will  sell 
the  following  Farms: 

1  Farm  ;!5  acres,  $1,000. 

1  Farm  120  acres,  $05  per  acre. 

1  Farm  55  acres,  $50  per  acre. 

X  Farm  75  acres,  $3, .500. 

1  Farm  70  acres,  $101)  per  acre. 

I  Farm  50  acres,  at  $50  per  acre. 

1  Farm  50  acres,  at  $1,000. 

18  Acres  improved,  $40  per  acre.’ 
la  Acres  improved,  $35  per  acre. 

1  Handsome  residence  and  13  acres,  at  $6,000. 
lot)  Acres  good  land,  price  $20  per  acre. 

Various  lots  of  land,  from  5  acres  up  to  1,000  acres.  Tlioae 
wanting  Houses  and  Lots,  or  any  description  of  land,  will 
address  witli  full  particnlars,  stating  size  wanted,  or  infor¬ 
mation  of  any  kind  will  he  given. 

J.  H.  COFFIN  &  CO ,  Franklinvllle,  N.  J. 


New  J^ersey  Elands  for  §ale, 

In  Tracts  to  suit  purchasers. 

81,000  Acres  of  Superior  Soli  in  One  Hotly, 

on  Camden  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  in  best  location  in  South 
Jersey.  Lands  sliown  free  of  ejniense. 

Apply  to  E.  WRIGHT,  Elwood,  Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J. 
Also  many  thousand  acres  of  Cranberry  lands.  Cir¬ 
culars  or  otlier  information  clieerfully  forwarded. 

From  tlie  Renort  of  Wm.  L.  Allison,  of  tlie  Working 
Farmer.—‘^AtMlwood,a  thriving  settlement  37  miles, from 
Philadelphia,  the  land  is  heavier  and  richer  than  those  at 
Hammonton,  and  there  is  no  drifting  sand  to  annoy  the 
cultivator," 


^  Acres,  Erauklin  Tract,  at  Newfield,  Gloucester  Couuty 
New  Jersey,  on  the  Railroad  running  Ironi  Philadelphia  to 
Cape  May,  30  miles  South  of  Philadelphia— adjoining  the 
Vineland  Tract,  and  2  miles  North  of  tlie  Vineland  Station — 
for  sale  at  low  prices  and  on  easy  terms,  in  lots  to  suit  pur¬ 
chasers.  Circulars,  with  reports  of  Solon  Robinson,  lion. 
William  Parry,  and  others,  with  full  infonnatiou,  sent  to  ap¬ 
plicants,  free.  Address  »10HN  H.  COFFIN  &  CO.,  New- 
lield,  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J.  Improved  Farms  also  for  Sale. 


JHai-ms  in  Sontli  .Jei*sey, 

Of  all  sizes  ,md  excellent  quality,  well  improved,  good 
buildings,  Irnit,  etc.,  for  SALE  at  $23  to  $10  per  acre.  Also, 
excellent  Timber  Laud  at  $15  to  $20  per  acre,  near  cliurclies, 
Bcliools,  mills,  also,  railroad  and  navigation  leading  to  Bliil- 
adclpiiLa  and  New  York.  Descriptive  C.atalogncs  sent  free. 
Apply  to  T.  HOYT,  Manamuskin,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J 


NEW-YOEK 


Prodnace  C®tinmis8io!!i  Mcs’cliants, 

For  the  sale  of  Country  produce  of  all  kinds. 

Send  for  Wkekly  Pkiok  Cuurext,  Marking  Plate  and 
Circular  with  Packing  and  Shipping  directions. 


StercopticoBS  ami  Magic  Lantenis, 

With  the  Improved  Lime  Light,  illuminating  brilliantly  two 
hundred  square  feet  of  canvas,  and  magnifying  the  views  to 
tliat  size,  at  an  expense  of  less  tlum  oiie  dollar  for  a  whole 
evening’s  exhibition.  Easily  managed  anti  pays  well. 

Illustrated  priced  catalogue  of  the  apparatus,  with  list  of 
over  two  thousand  artisi  ically  colored  photographic  views 
on  glass,  of  the  War,  Scripture  History,  Choice  Statuary,  etc., 
etc.,  forwarded  on  application.  T.  ft.  McALLISTER.  Opti¬ 
cian,  (of  late  firm  or  xMcAllister  &  Bro.,  Phila.,)  49  Nassau- 
street,  New  York. 


Colgate’s  Aromatic  Vegetable  Soap. 

A  superior  Toilet  Soap,  prepared  from  refined  Veg¬ 
etable  Oils  in  combination  with  Glycerine,  and  espec¬ 
ially  designed  for  tlic  use  of  Hadies  and  for  the  Nursery. 
Its  perfume  is  exquisite,  and  its  washing  properties  imri- 
valled.  For  sale  by  .all  Druggists. 


Gothic  Furnace, 

uses  either  coal  or  wood  for 
warming  Houses  .and  Clinrcli- 
es.  Read— “After  four  years 
use  in  our  office  and  shop  we 
can  say  tliattlie  air  is  pure  and 
tlie  amount  of  fuel  used  is 
small.” 

Emerson  &  Manny  (of  Man¬ 
ny's  Reaper),  Rockford,  Ill. 

ALEX.  M.  LESLEY, 
Manufacturer,  603  6tli-Ave., 
N.  Y.— Send  for  Circular. 


GEO.  A.  PRL\CE  &  CO.’S  MELODEOVS, 

GEO.  A.  PRIVCE  &  CO.’S  AUTOMATIC  ORGANS, 
GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.’S  SCHOOL  ORGANS, 

Can  be  found  at  all  the  principal  music  stores  tbrougliout 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  British  Provinces.  No 
other  musical  instrument  ever  obtained  tlie  same  popularitj-. 

FORTY  THOUSAND  are  now  in  use.  Send  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  an  ILLUSTR.YTED  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  and  Price  List,  wbicli  will  be  mailed  to  any  address, 
free  of  charge. 


<&  CO.’S 

PATENT 

MELODEONS, 

AUTOMATIC  ORGANS, 

SCHOOL  ORGANS. 

Catalogues  and  Price  List  sent  on  application.  All  orders 
and  communications  sliould  be  addressed  to 

F.  P.  WHITING, 

87  Fultou-street,  New  York. 


PIANOS  AND  ORGANS.— HIGHLY  impovtant 
to  tliose  intending  to  purcliase;  unparalleled  induce¬ 
ments.  Money  Saved.  Send  for  Circulars. 

SIBERIA  OTT.  581  Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 


Invalid’s  Traveling  Chairs 

for  in  or  Out-Door  use.  Prices  $15 
to  $35.  Patent  Cantering  Horses, 
prices  $12  to  $25.  Nursery  Swing 
upliolstered,  complete  tvith  liook.s, 
$3.73.  Cliild's  Carriages,  $3  to  $30. 
Boys’  strong  wagons,  iron  axles  and 
seats,  $4.30  to  $6.  For  sale  by  tlie 
Manufacturer.  Invalids’  Carriages 
made  to  order.  S.  Yf.  S.MITH, 

90  William-st.,  New  York. 


Fountain  pen,  hawkes’  patent,  no 

Inkstand  required,  one  filling  writes  10  hours.  Also  all 
other  styles  of  Gold  Pens.  Send  starnp  for  Circular.  County 
Rights  for  6,ale.  Agenis  wanted.  GEO.  F.  HAWKES,  Sole 
Manufacturer,  64  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

€SS13AM  TAHTAU, 

Are  tlie  best  in  market.  All  flrst-claSs  Grocers  keep  them. 


GOOD  BOOKS. 

How  to  Write  Letters  Correctly,  15  cts.— Guide  to  Etiquette, 
15  cts.— Bridal  Etiquette,  13  c'ts.— Courtsliip  Made  Easy,  13 
cts.— Uonsekeepers  Own  Book,  13  cts. — Rarey’s  How  to  Buy, 
Tame  and  Keep  Horses,  15  cts — Knowlson’s  Farrier,  15  cts.— 
Home  Cook  Book,  30  cts.— Parlor  Magician,  30  cts.— Parlor 
Tlieatricals,  30  cts. — Parlor  Pantomines,  25  cts.— 500  Puzzles, 
30  cents.— Fireside  Games,  30  cts.— Laws  of  I.ove,  30  cts.— 
Love  Oracle,  30  cts.— Comic  Courtship, 30  cts.— Great  Fortune 
Teller,  50  cts.— Tlionsands  of  oHicr  Books,  Pictures,  Albums, 
Games,  Y’’ankee  Notions.  Send  stamp  for  Mammotli  Cata¬ 
logue.  W.  C.  WEMYSS,  575  Broadway,  New  Y'ork  City. 


Mew  YORK  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY 
Surgeons,  179  Lexington  Avenue,  N.  YL  City.  (Incor¬ 
porated  1857.) - Tlie  Lcetiires  commence  in  November  and 

terminate  in  tlie  latter  part  ot  Fcbi  narv. — Facility,— 3.  BUS- 
TEED,  M.  1).,  Pres’t :  A.  F.  Liautakd,  M.  D.,  V.  S. ;  A. 
Large,  M.  D  ,  V.  S.;  F.  ]).  Weisse,  M.  D. 

Letters  may  be  addressed  to  Dr.  Bnsteed.  By  order  of  the 
Trustees.  A.  F.  LIAUTARD,  Registrar. 


FLUSIIIKG  INSTITUTE, 

Flushing',  li.  1. 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

E.  A.  FAIRCHILD. 


“THE  GOLDEN  PROMISE,” 

NOW  READY, 

A  ITew  Sunday-School  Singing-Book. 

By  THEO.  E.  PEItKIPSS, 

Author  of  Sacred  Lute,  Sunday-Scliool  Banner,  Olive 
Brancli,  etc.,  etc.  In  paper  covers,  $23  per  liuiidred.  In 
board  covers,  $30  per  liuiidred.  Sample  conies  sent  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  twenty  cents.  Addrc.ss  BROAVN  &  PERKINS, 
PuWisliers  of  Slieet  Music  and  Music  Books,  at  the  Piano- 
Forte  Warerooms,  420  Brooiiie-street,  New- Y'ork. 

Samples  of  Brown  &  Perkins’  free  Sniiday-School  songs 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  six  cents. 

Ingham  &  Bragg,  Clevel.aiid,  Agents  for  Ohio. 

Francis  Raymond,  Detroit,  Ageiit  for  Ylicliigan. 


THE  FKAIME  FAISMEK. 

The  leading  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  paper  in  the 
YTest  and  Northwest.  Wide  awake  and  Practical. 

Publislied  Weekly  at  only 

per  Year. 

One  price  to  all.  Liberal  inducements  to  those  Trho  send 
clubs.  Send  for  particulars  and  sample  numbers  to 

EMERY  «&  CO.,  Cliicaso,  Illinois. 


Farsaaers  asad  St®ck  USa’ceders’ 
Advefl'tBser, 

A  monthly  Journal  devoted  to  Farming  and  Stock  Breed¬ 
ing.  Eacli  number  will  contain  32  pages  of  closely  printed 
matter,  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings. 

Send  stamp  for  a  specimen  copy  and  circular,  witli  list  ol 
splendid  Premiums  to  Agents.  Address 

N.  P.  BOY'ER  &  CO.,  Gum  Tree,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


A  MAGNIFICENT  PIOTDEE, 

ENTITLED 

“HOME-  AGAIN” 

WILL  BE  GIVEN  AWAY  TO  EVERY  PUR-. 
CHASER  OF  NO.  71  OF 


FRANK  LESLIES 


This  is  the  most  entertaining  paper  published  in  tbeUnited 
States.  Each  number  contains  numerous  excellent  Stories, 
Incidents  of  Animal  Life.  Sketclies  of  Travel,  Mannei's  and 
Customs  of  Ditt'erent  Countries,  Portraits  of  Self-Made  Men, 
a  Fairy  Story,  Grandfatlier  Wliitehead’s  Lectures  for  Little 
Folks,  Family  Pastimes,  Enigmas  and  Charades,  all  illus¬ 
trated  by  tliii'ty  Beautiful  Engravings. 

FEAKK  LESLIE’S  ('IIIMNEY  COEIEE 

Contains  more  entertaining  and  useful  reading  matter  than 
can  be  found  in  any  otlier  paper. 

Ten  cents  weekly  or  $4  per  year. 

Send  13  cenis  in  stamps  and  yontwill  receive  No.  71  and 
picture  by  return  of  mail,  post-paid. 

FRANK  LESLIE,  Publisher. 

New  5'ork. 


SF  YOU  WAMT  TO  R3AKE  S^ONEY 

SEND  FOE  A  CIRCULAR  IX  F.EGARD  TO  OCR 

POPULAH  SUBSCRIPTION  BOORS. 

No  business  pays  lietter  or  is  more  agreeable.  Our 
Agents  make  from  $10  to  $20  a  day.  5Ve  putilisli  tlie  most 
Popular  and  Y'aluable  Books  now  issued,  and  want  an 
Agent  in  every  Comity.  Send  for  a  Circular  to 

R3CHARDSON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

540  BPvOADIVAY,  NEW  YORK. 


SCHOOL  TEACHERS  WANTED.  —  The  sub- 

^scriber  wislies  to  employ  one  male  teacher  in  each  town 
in  the  United  States,  to  canvass  for  tlie  “  Illiistratoil 
History  of  the  Bihle,”  by  .John  Kitto,  D.  D.,  F.  S.A., 
edited  by  Alvan  Bond,  D.  D.,  of  Norwich,  Conn. 

This  is  the  best  selling  book  1  have  ever  publislied.  Agents 
make  from  $100  to  $300  per  moiitli,  and  say  “they  never 
knew  a  book  to  sell  so  well."  Apply  immediately  in  person 
or  by  letter  to  tlie  publisher. 

HENRY  BILL,  Norwich,  Conn. 


Short-Hand  Without  a  Master, 

bywliicli  the  nature  of  taking  down  Lectures,  Sennoiis, 
Trials,  Speeches,  &c.,  may  be  acquired  in  a  lew  hours. 
Fifty-secono  Edition,  avith  a  Supplement.  1  rice.2i!cents. 
Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  O.  A.  ROOKBACU, 
122  Nassau-street,  Ncav  York. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


Saunders’  Domestic  Poyitry= 

By  S.  M.  Saunders. 

New  Editiosi  SSevised.  and  Enlarged. 
This  Book  contains  Articles  on  the  Preferable 
Breeds  of  Farm-Yard  Poultry,  Their  History 
and  Leading  Characteristics,  with  .Complete 
Instructions  for  Breeding  and  Fattening,  and 
Preparing  for  Exhibition  at  Poultry  Shows, 
etc.,  etc.,  derived  from  the  Author’s  Experi¬ 
ence  and  Observation. 

The  work  is  compact,  full  of  valuable  hints 
and  information,  and  beautifully  illustrated. 

An  appendix  contains  an  account  of  Poultry 
breed/ing  on  a  large  scale,  as  practiced  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris,  and  is  a  very  important 
addition  to  the  work. 

Price,  paper  40  cts.,  cloth  75  cts. 
©RAMCE  JUDD  &  CO.,  41  Park  Row. 

Money  in.  'tlie  S-wamps. 

PEAT  !  FEAT  I  PEAT  ! 

FUEL-MANUEE. 

WHERE  TO  FIND  IT. 

HOW  tr©  MAKE  AN®  tUSE  IT. 

ITS  vai.i;e. 

A  NEW  WORK  Om  PEAT, 

THOKOUGH  AND  PRACTICAL  ; 

By  PROF.  SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON,  of  Yale  ColleKO. 
It  gives  a  full  history  of  PEAT,  MUCK,  ©te.,  telling 
what  they  are,  where  found,  and  howto  estimate  their  value 
It  describes  the  various  methods  of  using  Peat  for  ma¬ 
nure,  as  an  absorbent,  as  an  ameliorator  of  the  soil,  etc. 
•and  It  is  especially  explicit  in  regard  to  the 

USB  OB  PBAT  AS  FUEL, 

describing  minutely  tlie  various  processes  employed  in  pre¬ 
paring  it  to  burn,  from  the  simplest  to  tbe  most  complicated ; 
such  as  are  in  use  in  tliis  country,  and  Europe.  It  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  many  Engravings  of  macliines,  etc. 

The  work  is  invaluable  to  those  having  Peat  or  Muck 
swamps,  or  wishing  to  invest  in  Peat  Companies. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  _  -  -  PRICE  $1.25 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  41  Park  Row. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[For  sale  at  the  OfBce  of  tlie  Agriculturist,  or  they  will  he 
forwarded  by  moXX,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  All 
these  are  included  in  Our  Premiums  63  to  7d  above.] 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture...... 

Allen's  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book... 

Allen's  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals. 

American  Bird  Fancier . . . 

American  Rose  Culturlst., . . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants.. 


:$i 

.  1 


Architecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller. . . .  10 

Artof  Saw  Filing _ (Holly) . . . .  . 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden . . .  1 

Bement's  Poulterer’s  Companion . .  , . . ,  2 

Bemenfs  Rabbit  Fancier . . . . 

Bommer’s  Method  for  Making  Manures . 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy..... . . .  1 

Brock's  New  Book  of  Flowers . . . .  1 

Bridgeman’s  Fruit  Cultivator’s  Manual . . . 

Brldgeman’s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant . .  2 

Bridgeman’s  Florist’s  Guide . 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory . . . . .  1 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . . .  1 

Burr’s  Garden  Veget.ahles .  2 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America .  5 

Canary  Birds . . . clotli _ 

Carpenters  andjoiners’  Hand  Book.  .(Holly)  . . 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower's  Guide . 

Cohhett’s  American  Gardener . 

Cole’s  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book . 

Cole’s  Veterinarian . . . . . . . . 

Cotton  Planters’  Manual  (Turner).. . .  1 

Country  Life,  by  R.  M.  Copeland . . . .  5 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor . . . . .  1 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  American  Cattle  Doctor .  1 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual . . .  1 

Do.g  and  Gun  (Hooper’s) . paper,  SOc...  .cloth, . 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences. .  3 

Downings’s  Country  Houses  .  8 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening  (new  Edition) _ ....  G 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America .  3 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . . .  5 

Eastwood  on  Cranbeny . 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide . .  1 

Flax  Culture . . . 

Field's  (Tliomas  W.)  Fear  Culture..... .  1 

Fisli  Culture .  1 

Flint  (Cliarles  L.)  on  Grasses.. . . .  2 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming .  2 

Frencli’s  Farm  Drainage . . . .  1 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Cinlturist. . . . .  1 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturlst . . . 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow . . .  1 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  Yol .  4 

Guenon  on  Miloli  Cows . . . . 

Haraszthy’s  Grape  Culture,  &e .  5 

Harris’  Insects  In.iurious  to  Vegetation,  plain .  4 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  colored  plates.  5 

Hatfield's  American  House  Carpenter .  S 

Husmann’s  Grapes  &  Wine . . .  l 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horsekeepers .  1 

Hop  Culture . . . . 

How  to  Buy  a  Farm  and  Where  to  Find  One . . .  1 

HighF  ’ 

Insect 


Farming  Without  Manure 
t  Enemies  of  Fruit  Trees,  ('1 


Jenning.s’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy. 
Jennings  on  Cattle 


(Trimble) .  8 


Jennings  on  Swine  and  Poultry . 

Jennings’  on  the  Horae  and  his  Diseases.. 


1 
1 
1 

.  .  .1 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry . .  1 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1 

Johnson’s  (Prof.  S.  W.)  Essays  on  Manures . .  1 

Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening .  2 

Klippart’s  Land  Drainage.. . . . .  1 

Langswotli  on  tlie  Honey  Bee  . .  2 

Lencliar’s  Howto  Build  llot-lionses . .  1 

Liebig's  Familiar  J.etters  on  Chemistry.  . . 

Liebig’s  Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry . .  1 

Loudon’s  (Downing’s)  Ladies’ Flower  Garden .  2 

Manual  of  Agriculture  by  G.  Emerson  and  C.  L.  Flint.  1 

ilavliew’s  Illuatrated  Horse  Doctor. . .  3 

Maj'liew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  S 

Mayliew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers . 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  .  1 

McMalion’s  American  Gardener .  2 

Miles  on  tlie  Horse’s  foot . .  75 

Morrell’s  American  Sliepherd .  1  75 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood . .  1  75 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakevie w . . .  1  25 

New  Clock  and  Watch  Maker’s  Manual .  2  00 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agricultiu'e  — . . .  75 

Onion  Culture  . . . . . .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres  (hound)  60c. . (paper)  SO 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . .  —  75 

Parlor  (Jardencr,  by  C.  J.  Randolph. . .  —  1  00 

Parsons  on  the  Rose .  1  50 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Roses . . . . . .  3  00 

Peat  and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson. .  1  25 

Pedder's  Land  Measurer . . . . .  60 

Quinhy’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping  ..  (new.) .  150 

Quincy,  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  25 

Rabbit  Fancier. . . . . .  30 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden  — .  3  00 

Rand’s  Garden  Flowers . . .  3  00 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . . . . . . —  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry...  _ _ .... _ _  100 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden . . .  1  00 

Ricliardson  on  the  Dog . paper  SO  cents...... cloth  60 

Rural  Afl’airs _ (bound) _ 4Vols _ each. . .  1  SO 

Rural  Register  (by  J.  J.  Thomas) . .  .......  SO 

Rural  Annual  (by  Joseph  Harris) . .  . . .  25 

Rust,  Smut,  Mildew  and  Mould . . .  3.00 

Saunder’s  Domestic  Poultry  (new)  .  .paper,  40  o.  .bound  75 
Saxton’s  Farmers’  Library.  .3  Vols.  clotli  8  50.  .morocco  9  50 

Sclienck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book . 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner . . . 

Sheplierd’s  own  Book .  2 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry. .  . .  2 

Skillful  Housewife  . 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book —  .  1 

Strong’s  Grape  Culture . . . .  3 

Ten  Acres  Enough . .  1 

Tenny’s  Natural  History,  Zoology . .  3 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals .  1 

Tobacco  Culture  .  . 

Todd’s  (S.  E.)  roung  Farmer’s  JIanual .  1 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . .  —  .  ? 

Villas  and  Farm  Cottages,  (Cleavcland  and  Backus) ...  4 

tVarder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden  .  2 

Wax  Flowers  (Art  of  Making) . . .  2 

AVet  Days  at  Edgewood . . . .  1 

AVetlierell  on  tlie  Nlanufactnre  of  Vinegar .  1 


Wheat  Plant  (jolin  Klinp; 
lard’s  Country  Hoi 


art’s) .  1 


Woodward’s  Country  Homes, 

AVoodward’s  Graperies . . 

AVoodward’s  Homes  for  the  Million,  paper,  75c.,  cloth. . 

Vouatt  and  Spooner  on  tlie  Horse . 

i’ouatt  and  hlartin  on  Cattle . . 

Youatt  on  the  Hog . 

Youatt  on  Sheep . . . . . .  ,, 

Youmans’ Iloiiseliold  Science .  . . -  -•  g 

Youmans’ New  Chemistry. . . . .  * 


HINTS  TO  HORSE-KEEPERS, 


A  COMPLETE 

mmUkl  FOR  HOHSEMEN. 

BY  THE  LATE  HENRY  AVILLIAM  HERBERT 
(FKANK  FOEESTBR.) 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

HOW  TO  BREED  A  HORSE.— 

CHOICE  OF  STALLION.— National  Value  of  the  Horse— 
The  best  class  of  Horses  the  cheapest  for  all  purposes- 
What  constitutes  excellence— Blood :  what  it  gives ; 
should  he  on  the  side  of  the  Sire— Breed  up,  not  down— 
Diseases  and  Defects  Hereditary-General  Rules. 

CHOICE  OF  THE  MARE.- Size,  Symmetry  and  Sound¬ 
ness  more  important  than  Blood — Points  of  the  Brood 
Mare— Diseases  Hereditary— Condition  of  the  Mare  — 
Should  have  moderate  work  when  with  Foal— F ood  and 
care  during  gestation  —  Health  and  temper. 

MUTUAL  ADAPTATION  OF  SIRE  AND  DAM.— First 
consideration  In  Improvement  of  “  cold  ”  Blood — Rela¬ 
tive  size  of  Sire  and  Dam— Defects  in  either  Parent- 
How  Remedied  in  Progeny— Bloods  which  “  hit.  ” 

CANADIAN  BLOOD.  — The  Canadian  originally  the 
French  Norman— Characteristics — Hardihood — Speed — 
Mode  of  Improvement— Crossing  with  Thorough-hreds. 

NORMAN  BLOOD.— Origin  and  History  of  the  Percheron 
Norman— A  pure  race- Ciharacteristics  and  Points. 

MODERN  ARAB  BLOOD.— English  and  American  Thor- 
ongh-hreds  derived  from  Oriental  Blood  —  are  no'w 
superior  to  the  Modern  Arabs- Nolan  Arab. 

PONIES  —  DIFFERENT  BREEDS, 

CHARACTERISTICS  AND  UTILITY.— Origin— Difi'erent 
Breeds— Slietlands  and  Scots— Galloways  and  Narragan- 
setts— Mustangs  and  Indians— Profit  of  raising  Ponies. 

HOW  TO  BREED  MDLES. 

Value  of  Mules— Their  History  and  Natural  History— 
The  Mule  and  Hlnney— Thorough-blood  wasted  in  the 
Dam  for  Mules— The  Mule  in  the  United  States— Large 
size  not  Desirable— Varieties  of  the  Ass— The  kind  of 
Mares  to  he  selected. 

HOW  TO  BUY  A  HORSE. 

Of  whom  to  Buy  It— Extraordinary  Cheapness  and  Ex¬ 
traordinary  Excellence  not  consistent  with  each  other— 
Points  to  he  regarded— How  to  Examine  the  Eye— Broken 
Wind— Roaring— Whistling— Broken  Knees— To  examine 
the  Legs— Splents— Damaged  Back  Sinews— Spavins— 
Ringbones— Curhs—How  to  tell  the  Age  of  a  Horse. 

HOW  TO  FEED  A  HORSE. 


Consequences  of  Improper  Feeding— Different  Food  for 
different  conditions— Food  for  the  Brood  Mare— for  the 
Foal— For  Working  Horses— Green  Food— Carrots-  ~ 
—Feeding  Horses  m  Training— 'While  Travelling- 
mering  Horses— Tlie  Best  Method— Management  o 


Foal— For  Working  Horses— Green  Food— Carrots— Coi-n 

g— Snm- 
;  of  Om¬ 
nibus  liorses  in  New  y ork. 

HOW  TO  STABLE  A¥D  GROOM  A 

HORSE.- Requisites  for  a  good  Stable- The  economy  of 
Proper  Arrangements— Ventilation — Grooming;  its  ne¬ 
cessity  for  all  descriptions  of  Horses— How  Performed- 
Clothing— Treatment  -when  brought  in  from  Work. 

HOW  TO  BREAK,  AND  USE  A 

HORSE.— What  is  required  in  a  well-broken  Horse— His 
education  should  commence  when  a  Colt— Biting— Put¬ 
ting  in  Harness.-“How  to  Use  a  Horse — Travelling — Work¬ 
ing-Pleasure  Horses— Punishment. 

HOW  TO  PHYSIC  A  HORSE  — 

SIMPLE  REMEDIES  FOR  SIMPLE  AILMENTS.— Causes 
of  Ailments— Medicines  to  he  given  only  by  the  order  of 
the  Master— Depletion  and  Purging- Spasmodic  Colic- 
Inflammation  of  the  Bowels— Inflammation  of  the  Lungs 
—How  to  Bleed— Balls  and  Purgatives—Costiveness— 
Cou.gh— Bronchitis— Distemper— 'worms— Diseases  of  the 
Feet— Soratclies— Thrush— Broken  Knees. 

FARRIERY,  ETC. 

Castration  —  Docking  and  Nicking  —  Blood-letting  — 
Treatment  of  Strains  and  Wounds— Galls  of  the  Skin- 
Cracked  Heels— Clipping  and  Singeing- Administering 
Medicines— Diseases  of  the  Feet. 

HOW  TO  SHOE  A  .HORSE. 

Unskillful  Shoers— Anatomy  of  the  Food  Illustrated— 
The  Foot  of  a  Colt— Preparation  of  the  Foot— Removing 
the  Old  Slioe— Paring  the  Foot— The  Shoe— Fitting  the 
Shoe— Nailing— Number  of  Nails— Diseases  of  the  Foot. 

BAUCHER’S  METHOD  OF  TRAIU- 

ING  HORSES.— 'What  Constitutes  a  Well-trained  Horse— 
To  make  him  come  at  your  call— Tlie  Philosophy  of 
Training— Flexions  of  the  Jaw— Flexions  of  the  Neck- 
Flexions  of  the  Croup— Backing— The  Paces— Leaping. 

HOW  TO  RIDE  A  HORSE. 

The  Saddle— The  Girths— The  Stirrups- Saddle-fHoths— 
The  Crupper— The  Martingale  — The  Bridle— Spurs— 
Mounting  and  Dismounting— The  Seat— 1  he  Hands— 
The  Legs— The  Paces- Hints  for  Special  Cases— The  Art 
of  Falling— Elding  with  Ladies. 

LADIES’  RIDING— WRITTEN  BY 

A  LADY.— Learning  to  Ride— The  Side-saddle— The  Girths 
—The  Stirrnp— The  Bridle— The  Martingale— The  Bit— 
The  Dress— Slonnting  and  Dismounting— The  Position— 
The  Hands— The  Leg  and  Whip— AccldeMts. 

HOW  TO  DRIVE  A  HORSE. 

The  Art  of  Driving— Pleasure  Driving— How  to  Hold  the 
Reins— Driving  a  'Pair— Four-in-hand  Driving— Driving 
Working  Horses— Plowing— Tlirec-a-hreast. 

RAREY’S  SYSTEM  OF  HORSE- 

TAMING.— Earey's  System  a  New  Discovery— Previous 
System— Principles  of  this  System  — Instructions  for 
practicing  Rarey’s  Method— To  Stable  tlie  Horse- To 
Approach  the  Horse— Tying  up  tlie  Leg— Lsuniig  the 
Horse  Down— Finale— Vices  and  Bad  Habits— Rearing- 
Kicking— Baulking— Pulling  on  the  Halter— Shying. 

VETERINARY  HOMCEOPATHY. 

Principles  of  the  System— Talilo  of  Remedies- Gcner.al 
Directions- Treatment  of  a  Sick  Animal — Diet— Reme¬ 
dies  for  Specific  Cases— Glossary  of  Diseases. 

4^5  p.— Sent  by  mall  post-paid.  $1.75. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

41  PARK  ROW,  NEW'YORK 
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Quinby’s  Be©  Keeping. 

By  M.  Quinby,  Practical  Bee-keeper.  Fully 
Illustrated.  Entirely  new.  The  result  of  35 
years’  of  successful  experience — with  direc¬ 
tions  for  all  contingencies  that  can  ordinarily 
occur;  treating  of  Breeding,  Movable-Comb 
and  other  Hives,  Pasturage,  Robbing,  Feed¬ 
ing,  Swarming,  Queens,  Diseases,  Anger,  Ene¬ 
mies,  Wax,  Transferring,  Sagacity,  Wintering, 
Care  of  Honey,  Italian  Bees,  Purchasing,  etc. 
Bee-keepers  will  find  this  new  work  of  Mr. 
Quinby’s  fully  up  to  the  times  in  all  practi¬ 
cal  matter. 

Sent  Post-paid.  Price  $1.50. 

Oratifying  Opinions  of  tUe  Press. 

From  the  Christian  Intelligencer. 

“Quinby’s  Work  is  thevery  best.  It  has  long  been  regard¬ 
ed  as  of  the  highest  autliority  in  the  matters  concerning 
Wliich  it  treats.'* 

From  Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker. 

"This  is  a  newly  written  and  iiiustrated  edition  of  Mr. 
Q.'s  former  work.  That  lias  proved  of  value  to  thousands 
of  Bee-keepers,  and  this,  with  its  riper  experience  and  added 
knowledge,  can  not  fail  of  giving  better  satisfaction.  Thirty- 

ave  years  experience! - Wliat  beginner  in  bee-keeping 

wiil  not  bring  tins  to  ids  aid  ?  We  notice  the  author  lias  no 
Patent  Hive  to  introduce,  and  expresses  ids  opinions  freely 
on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  various  hives  seeking 
popular  favor.” 

From  the  Vermont  Farmer. 

“Tlie  book  is  written  in  familiar  style,  with  the  endeavor 
to  be  practical  ratlier  tlian  scientific,  thereby  making  it  a 
guide  to  the  tyro  in  Apiarian  knowledge,  as  well  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  work  of  reference  for  the  more  experienced  bee-keepersi” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Christian  Advocate. 

"All  bee-keepers  should  have  this  manual,  and  others 
may  read  it  as  a  book  of  wonders.” 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  <&.  CO.,  41  Park  Row. 


New  Book  of  Flowers. 

By  Joseph  Breck,  Practical  Horticulturist. 
Beautifully  Illustrated. 

This  work,  while  preserving  scientific  accuracy,  is  written 


in  a  familiar  style,  and  with  the  entlmsiasm  of  a  life-long 


lover  of  flowers.  Its  teachings  are  eminently  practical,  and 
Cover  all  branches  of  out  of  door  gardening.  Bulbs,  Annuals, 
Perennials,  Herbaceous  Plants  and  Slirubs,  have  their  meth¬ 


ods  of  cultivation  and  propagation  fully  given,  wltli  popular 
descriptions  of  the  most  desirable  garden  varieties.  Just 
the  book  for  the  novice  of  amateur  in  gardening. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE,  ll-tS. 


ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  41  Pftrk  Row. 


W' 


ANTED. 


1,000  FARMERS.! 

To  sell  my  publications  this  Fall  and  Winter,  either  on  a 
salary  or  commission.  Would  engage  a  few  who  can  devote 
only  a  part  of  their  time  to  the  business. 

Address 

W.  J.  HOLLAND  &  CO., 

Springfield,  Mass, 

■^OMETniNG  NEW. — An  ingenious  little  article 
Wfor  drawing  wicks  into  lamps.  Agents  wanted.  Sample 
sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  TEN  CENTS.  Address  WM.  A. 
fiOARDMAN,  42  'Whitney  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


A  NEWSPAPER 

Now,  as  always,  pledged  to  the  advocacy  of  the  Great 
Principles  of 

FJK£E  SOIL  !  FKEE  SPEECH  ! 
FREE  EAEOR!  FREE  MEi\ ! 
FREE  TRADE ! 


THE  “EVENING  POST,” 

NEW-YORB^, 

Now  in  its  Sixty-sixtii  year,  combines  all  the  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  FIRST  CLASS 

METROPOLITAN  E^EWSPAPER. 

ITS  MTEItARY  and  MISCEIiLiANEOUS 
SEI.ECTIONS  are  prepared  with  great  care,  and  con¬ 
stitute  its  chief  attractions  to  the 

FAMIliY  CIKCIiE. 

ITS  SOUND  POLITICAL.  VIEWS  on  all  the  great 
questions  of  tlie  day  recommend  it  to  all  who  prize 

TRUTH  ABOVE  PARTY. 

ITS  AGRICUIiTURAIi  AND  HORTICUL¬ 
TURAL  articles  are  full  and  interesting. 


ITS  MONEY  AND  MARKET  REPORTS  ai'e 
Invaluable  to  the  Farmer  or  Country  Merchant. 


It  is  printed  on  entirely  new  type,  and  good  white  paper. 

TERMS. 

Evening  Post— Scmi-Wcclcly. 

MAIL  SUBSCr.IBEES. 


One  copy,  1  year . . .  54  00 

Two  copies,  1  year .  7  00 

Five  copies  or  over,  for  each  copy . . .  3  00 


An  extra  copy  will  be  sent  for  each  club  of  ten  at  these 


rates. 

Evening  Post— Weelciy. 

MAIL  StTBSCBIBBES. 

Single  copy,  1  year .  $2  00 

Five  copies .  9  00 

Ten  copies,  addressed  to  names  of  subscribers .  17  50 

Twenty  copies,  addressed  to  names  of  subscribers .  81  00 

Ten  copies  to  one  person’s  address .  16  00 

Twenty  copies  to  one  person’s  address .  30  00 


B®”  Additions  may  be  made  to  a  club,  at  any  time,  at 
club  rates. 

An  extra  copy  will  be  sent  for  each  club  of  ten. 

POSTMASTERS  or  others,  acting  as  Club  Agents,  who 
prefer  casli  discounts  instead  of  free  copies,  can  learn  parti¬ 
culars  on  application. 

CLERGYMEN  are  supplied  by  mail  with  the  Daily  paper 
at  $10  ;  Semi-weekly  at  $3;  or  Weekly  at  $1  50  per  annum. 

Remittances  should  be  made,  if  possible,  by  draft  or  Post- 
office  order,  payable  in  New  York. 


PremaMm  Clacstcr  Wlalte  Pigs 


Constantly  on  hand,  and  for  sale,  at  reasonable  prices. 
■Warranted  pure,  and  of  fine  quality.  For  circular  and 
prices,  Address  JAMES  YOUNG,  jr.  &  CO., 

Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Imported  Ayrshire  Stock. 

The  Subscriber  ofl'ers  for  sale  a  few  Imported  and  thor¬ 
oughbred  Ayi'siure  Cows,  togetlier  witli  young  stock  from 
tlie  same,  and  can  refer  to  parties  in  all  parts  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  Britisli  Provinces,  to  wliom  lie  lias  sold  Ayrsliire 
Stock.  Address  C.  M.  POND,  Hartford,  Conn. 


J,^OWI.S. 

CJrey  aiscl  Wliitc  S>©rkisags. 

Excellent  farm-yard  Fowls.  Good  layers  and  sitters,  very 
good  mothers.  Not  calculated  for  confinement.  Uiiequaleu 
as  a  table  or  market  fowl.  Very  large.  Prices— Grey,  from 
$3.50  to  $10  eacli.  White,  from  $5  to  $10.  Eggs  from  best 
Grey  and  White  birds,  $3  per  dozen. 

RrahiiaR  Footi’a. 

An  inVialuable  fowl.  Excellent  layer,  perfect  sitter  and 
mother,  so  hardy  it  may  be  batched  and  reared  in  any  weatli- 
er,  hears  any  confinement.  Light  variety,  $5  to  $15  each. 
Eggs  $3  per  dozen. 

N.  B.— As  winter  layers  the  Brahma  Pootras  excel  all  other 
birds. 

Rlacli.  gpRBiisla. 

Very  handsome  birds,  lay  larger  eggs  tlian  any  other  breed, 
and  ill  greater  iiuinhers,  tlirive  in  any  locality  however  con¬ 
fined.  Do  not  sit.  Their  color  suited  to  any  atmospliere. 
Price  from  $-1  to  $15  each.  Eggs  $3  per  dozen. 

Crevec«Kiifs. 

OnP  of  the  finest  fowls  known  in  France.  Ilardv  birds  and 
most  profitable  layers,  producing  an  unusual  number  of  very 
large  eggs  during  tiie  autumn  when  most  birds  are  in  deep 
moult— tliey  are  excellent  table  birds— do  not  sit. 

Orders  now  taken  for  delivery  next  August  at  $10  eacli. 

EIoikIrms. 

Anotlier  of  the  French  variety.  (See  Saunders’  Domestic 
Poultry.)  Orders  now  taken  for  delivery  next  August,  at 
$10  each. 

Hamburgs,  Polands,  Aylesbury  and  Rouen  Ducks,  and 
White  Cluna  Geese  for  sale. 

Address  MRS.  SAUNDERS,  Port  Richmond, 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Or,  Box  2S5,  New  York  City  Post  Office. 

P.  S.— 'file  eggs  for  sitting  are  all  laid  by  birds  judiciously 
selected  and  matched  for  breeding,  TTie  eggs  are  sent  out 
perfectly  fresli,  carefully  packed,  and  their  purity  of  breed 
guaranteed. 


^TOCK  AGENCY. — Persons  'wishing  to  purchase 
^Blooded  Stock,  sucli  as  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine.  Cash- 
mere  goats,  rabbits,  or  poultry,  sliould  send  for  a  copy  of  the 
“FARMERS’  AND  STOCK  BREEDER’S  ADVERTISER.” 
Persons  having  blooded  stock  of  any  kind  to  sell  should 
advertise  in  our  paper.  Circulation,  50,000  copies  per  month. 
Address  N.  P.  BOYER  cfc  CO.,  Gum  Tree,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


^END  FOR  DESCRIPTION  of  the  finest  Thor- 
^jough-bred  Spanish  Merino  Sheep,  Chester  White  Pigs,  and 
Imported  Fowls  iuAmerica.  L.  B.  SILVER,  SALEM,  Ohio. 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  Sale.— 
Sent  by  Express  to  all  parts  of  tlie  United  States.  For 
Circulars  aud  Prices,  Address  N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO., 
_ 'Gum  Tree,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

For  sale.  —  A11  the  desirable  varieties  of 
Fancy  Poultry,  from  $.3  to  $3  per  pair.  For  circular 
Addres  R.  H.  HAINES,  Box  58,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey.  . 


There  is  money  in  REYNOLDS’  PATENT  STOVE  HOOK. 
See  large  advertisement  in  this  issue. 


Welch’s  Food  for  Horses  and  Cattle! 


Specimen  copies  sent  free. 

WILLIAM  C.  BRYANT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

41  Nassau-st,  New  York. 

New  Yobk,  November,  1866. 


Now  used  by  nearly  all  tlie  Horse  R.  R.  Co.’s,  Express 
Co.'s,  Stage  Co.’s,  and  in  many  Livery  and  Private  Stables 
in  New  York  city  and  vicinity,  from  wliom  we  liave  over¬ 
whelming  testimonials  declaring  tliat  notliing  ever  used  by 
tlieiii  equals  its  wonderfully  beneficial  etlects  for  tlie  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  is  sold.  Send  for  circular.  This  iood  con¬ 
tains  only  Seeds,  Roots,  Herbs  and  iiigar.  Sold  Wholesale 
and  Retail  by  W.  D.  MANGAN,  92  Broad-st.,  N.  Y.  City. 


4.14r 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


[November, 


DEM  OREST’S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

The  Ladies’  Literary  Conservator  of  Art,  Novelty  and  Beauty,  furnlshins  tlie  Best  Stories,  by  tlie  Best  Autliors,  Best  Poems,  Best  Engravings,  Best  Fasliions,  Best  Jliscellany,  Best  Paper, 
Best  Printing,  and  tlie  best  in  everytliing  calculated  to  make  a  Magazine  entertaining,  useful  and  beautiful,  or,  as  tlie  New  York  Independent  says,  “  TTniversally  acknowledged  the  Jlodel 
Parlor  Magazine  of  America.”  Y'carly,  $3,  witli  a  valuable  premium  to  each  subscriber.  Liberal  terms  and  splendid  premiums  for  Clubs.  Single  copies,  30  cents;  post  free. 

Address  W.  No.  ^7S  BSroiiciway,  New-Yoi'R. 

Specimen  copies  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 


HDMAH!  BOYS  AID  GIRLS,  HURRAH! 


Dcmorcst’s  Yonng  America  ! 

Ever  success  to  tliee ! 

Mentor  and  guide  to  the  steps  of  youth. 
Oh  !  tliou  wilt  lead  to  tlie  font  of  trutli— 
Rise  tlie  star  of  tlie  frje. 

Eagerly,  long,  impatiently 
Souglit  we  tliy  treasures  bright; 
Teeming  with  beauty  they  come  at  last. 
Shining  like  gems  of  light. 

Yoimg  America!  glorious  name; 
O’er  thee  sparkles  a  crown  of  fame ; 
Unsullied  and  pure  its  jewels  glow. 
None  but  the  good  its  worth  can  know; 
Go,  little  volume,  and  tell  tliem  so. 


DEMOREST’S  YOUNG  AMEPvICA ! 

E  acli  boy  and  girl  will  read  and  prize  it. 

M  onitor  to  every  teaelier, 

O  raele  to  every  parent. 

R  icii  its  pages  with  instruction, 

E  very  braucli  of  useful  knowledge. 

S  ee  liow  brilliant  are  its  features; 

T  rue  pliilosopliy  it  toadies. 

S  uch  a  monthly  ne’er  was  equaled. 

YOUNG  AMERICA  !  cliildren’s  museum, 
O  nward  in  tlicir  mental  culture, 

U  p  the  liill  of  science  leading; 

N  ovel,  pure,  and  full  of  interest, 

G  rand  the  truths  each  page  discloses. 


America!  thou  sunny  dime  1 
My  inmost  soul  with  rapture  thrills ; 
E’en  now  I  hear  thy  welcome  lay 
Resounding  sweetly  far  away 
In  triumph  o’er  thy  templed  hills. 
Contentment,  union,  liberty 
Are  twined,  forever  twined  witii  thee. 


IS  INOW  TSEA-HY. 

A  new,  very  entertaining,  instructive,  artistic  and  splendidly  Illustrated  monthly  Maga- 


AMERICA !  with  beauty  glowing, 

M  any  pictures  drawn  exquisite, 

E  adi  a  gem  of  trutii  portraying ; 

illustrations  of  Pliilosopliy,  the  Arts  and  R  idi  in  poems,  stories,  music, 

I  ntroduciiig  all  that’s  pleasing. 

C  ome  and  prove  this  comely  volume, 

presenting  a  museum  of  the  good,  the  useful,  and  the  beautiful,  for  very  Y'ouiig  America,  A  11  its  merils  half  unfolded 
W’itliout  frivolities  or  exaggerations,  and  a  well-spring  of  instruction  and  pleasure  for  the  household. 


zinc  for  boys  and  girls,  to  include  iileasing 
Sciences,  moral  and  interesting  Stories,  Music,  Poems,  and  other  entertainiug  literature. 


Single  copies,  l.>  cents;  yearly  $1.50;  additional  copies,  $1.00,  or  Five  copies  for  $5. 


A  large  and  beautiful  colored  engraving  presented  free  with  the  first  number,  also  to  each  single  subscriber  at  $1.50,  a  good  microscope  or  a  pack  of  JIagic  Photographs,  as  a  premium. 


.A. cl  til  *ess 


W-  JJEINIVIWG}-® 

4- '7^3  I^roadway,  ]^few  Yoi'k. 


Single  copies  with  the  presentation  Picture  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Do  not  fail  to  send  for  a  specimen  number. 

Demorest’s  Ladies’  Monthly  Magazine  and  Young  America  together,  $4. 

BOT§  AMS  SIBLia  F®B  ¥©lJMi  ABEBISA  ii  TOW  MEhM  t 


g  BUIST’S  WHOLESALE 

Price  Current  of  CSardcM  Seeds 

of  this  season’s  crop  is  out.  Our  customers  will  receive  cop¬ 
ies  by  mail  without  notice,  otliers  desiring  them  will  please 
advise,  enclosing  stamp.  Address 

ROBERT  BUIST,  Jn., 

Seed  AVarehouse,  923  &  934  Market-street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

g  EARLY  GOODRICH  POTATOES. 

My  crop  of  this  celebrated  variety  is  ready  for  shipping. 
Barrels  containing  2^  busliels,  price  $10,  including  barrel. 
Address  all  orders 

ROBERT  BUIST,  Jr., 

Seed  lYareliouse,  922  &  924  Market-street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


^  BUIST'S  GARDEN  ALMANAC  and 

MANUAl.  for  ’67,  will  be  issued  this  month— every 
family  sliould  liave  a  copy— gratis  on  application,  enclosing 
a  red  stamp.  Address 

ROBERT  BUIST,  Jr., 

Seed  'Warcliouse,  922  &  92i  Market-street, 
_ PHILADELPHIA. 

Myatt’s  Iiiniiseus  3S^liuB>arI>. 

For  sale,  Jly.att’s  Linnmns  Rlinbarb.  -warranted  genninc, 
packed  and  delivered  at  any  point  in  the  city  of  New  Yorir, 
free  of  cliarge. 

Price  per  1,000  ordinary  size,  $35.00. 

. .  large  size.  $45.00. 

GEO.  R.  UNDERHILL,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I. 

Post  Olllce  address  "Locust  Valley,  L.  I." 

Tiac  ESaahflBfig 

Originated  near  Pliiladelpliia,  is  otTered  as  the  largest  and 
most  productive  hardv  Raspberry  now  known,  price  of 
plants,  $1  each  ;  $9  per  dozen  ;  forwarded  by  mail. 

HENRVT  A.  DREEIi,  Seedsman  and  Flokist, 

714  Chestnut  st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

KOOTS. 

IVES,  CATAWB^Y,  CONCORD,  IONA,  &c. 
GRAPE  WOOD.  Many  Varieties. 

SMEAIiIL,  FISUITS. 

Kittatinny,  Philadelphia  and  Currants. 

Address,  toilhout  stamp,  fov  Price  List  and  History  Ives’ 
Seedling. _ M.  11.  LEWIS  fc  CO.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

THE  HOG  BREEDER’S  MANUAL  sent  free  of  postaire 
for  35  cents.  Every  farmer  should  have  a  copy.  Address 
N.  P.  BOY'EU  &  CO.,  Gum  Tree,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Pure  Brahma  Fowls  fPca-combcd),  for  s.vle  in  Trios  or 
JTaira.  B.  F.  HQLBROOIi,  Natick,  Mass. 


The  KITTATIUKY  — Ils  Chief  Points  are : 

!•  Very  largest  size. 

Enormous  productiveness. 

3*  Most  delicious  flavor, 

4*  Uniform  Ripening. 

5»  No  Hard  core  like  Lawton. 

<>•  Sweet  enough  without  sua:ar 
7.  Retains  color  after  picking, 
y*  Earlier  than  New  Rochelle. 

9.  Fit  for  Mai’ketwhen  Ripe. 

10.  Very  hardy,  has  never  win- 
ter-kill(Kl. 

71.  Tested  by  3  to  ten  years  trial. 
1;^.  Admitted  the  Best  Black¬ 
berry  known  by  the  highest 
authority,  viz:  Chas.  Downing.  Wm. 
S.  Carpenter,  Peter  B.  Meade,  rklitors 
Agriculturist,  and  every  one  wiio  has 
tasted  it.  The  above*  is  fully  con¬ 
firmed  by  another  year’s  trial.  No  Gar¬ 
den,  however  small,  is  complete  without 
it.  Testimonials,  &c.— 30  pages— scut  for 
2  stamps.  Address 

AVERAGE  SIZE.  E.  “WILLIAMS,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

PEACH  PITTS  FOR  NURSERYMEN,  gathered 

from  Native  Trees.  Also  a  prime  lot  of  dried  Peaches. 
Dried  from  superior  ripe  fruit,  verv  sweet.  For  sale  by 

C.  B.  ROGERS,  No.  133  Market-st.,  Pliiladelplda,  Pa. 

Lilium  Lancifolium  or  Japan  Lily. 

20,000  strong  Bnllis,  very  low  to  the  Trade.  Also  a  lim¬ 
ited  supply  of  Iiiliuni  Aiiratnin.  For  prices  address 
FRANCIS  BRILL,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


J|EC:seAAF  Sc  TAYII.OBS, 

N7  &  89  Bowery,  and  65  Cliristy-strcet,  New  York, 
still  continue  to  bo  the  largest  dealers  in 

Faa’lwr,  PiBaaEng  aafid  Hctl-a’ooBan 
FsiE'iaiaaaa’e, 

of  any  bouse  in  tlio  City. 

Prices  reduced  20  per  cent. _ _ _ _ 

PremiaflBfli  FowBs  I’or  Sale, 

We  have  a  few  trios  of  our  superior  Pea-Cnmh  Brahma's 
for  sale,  if  applied  for  soon,  at  $7  per  pair,  or  iJUO  per  trio. 
From  tlie  twelve  best  fowls  in  New  England. 

FELCII  &  BELLEM,  Box  93  Natick,  M.a.ss. 


LAIVE’S  PLRCUASIM  AGENCY. 

Choice  Iona,  Israella  and  Adirondac  Grape  Vines.  Trees 
Plants  and  Shrubs.  Send  for  Catalogue.  A  reliable  Agency 
for  purchasing  Agricultural  Implements,  Stock,  &c. 

Special  attention  given  to  purchasing  Books  for  Public 
or  Private  Libraries.  II.  B.  LANE, 

151  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

65  INDISPENSABLE.”  — How  to  Write,  How 
"to  Talk,  How  to  Behave,  and  How  to  Do  Business. 
A  capital  Hand-Book  for  all.  By  return  post,  $2.23.  FOW 
LER  &  AVELLS,  N.  Y.  Agents  'Wanted. 

FARMERS’  AND  STOCK  BREEDER’S  AD¬ 
VERTISER,  sent  15  months  for  r,0  ets.,  in  clubs  of  20,  to 
one  offlee.  Address  N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO.,  Gum  Tree,  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

A  MONTH  IS  BKING  MADE  WITH 

our  IMPROVED  S'rENCIL  DIES,  by  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Send  for  our /fee  Catalogue 
containing  samples  and  prices.  Address, 

S.  M.  SPE.\’CER&CO.,  Bi  attleHoro’,  Vt. 

The  game  of  checkers  si.mplified, 

price  .50  cents  ;  The  Scottish  Draught  Player,  price  $2  ; 
The  Losing  Game,  price  75  cents ;  sent  post-paid  by  A.  J. 
DUNLAP,  280  Canal-st.,  New  Y'ork. 

Book  agents  wanted.— Agents  are  now 

wanted  to  solicit  orders  in  each  town  In  the  United 
States,  for  Tlio  Illiistvsitccl  Histoi-y  of  tlic  Bible, 
bv  John  Kitto.  1).  D.,  F.  S.  A.,  Edited  by  Alvaii  Bond,  D.  D., 
of  Norwich,  Conn. 

This  is  the  best  selling  book  now  published.  Agents  make 
from  $100  to  $300  per  month,  and  say  “they  never  knew 
a  book  to  nett  co  well.'' 

For  further  information  applv  immediately  to  the  pub 
Usher.  HENRY  BILL,  Norwich,  Conn. 

66  WEWPHYSIOGNOMAL”— A  Beautiful  Boole, 

with  1,000  illustrations.  Best  work  for  Agents. 
Three  styles,  $.5,  $S.  and  $10.  Sent  first  post  by  FOWLER 
&  WELLS.  N.  Y.  Send  stamp  for  circular. 

The  Best  Opportunity  to  Secure  a  Home. 

Mild  and  healtliv  climate ;  soil  suitable  for  all  crops- the 
REST  FRUIT  SOIL  IN  THE  UNION— best  for  markets. 
One  thousand  acres  already  idanted  with  choice  limit— from 
$200  to  $500  cleared  from  one  acre  in  Small  Fruits.  Lois  of 
all  sizes  for  sale  in  the  famous  HA.M MONTON  bRUIl  SET¬ 
TLEMENT,  SO  miles  from  Pldladelplda,  near  the  New  York 
Railroad.  A  large  population  already  loc.atcd  and  pro.sper- 
ing;  hundreds  are  settling,  good  society,  peifcctly  healtby. 
all  advantages.  A  large  tract  is  now  divided  into  farms  to 
suit  the  actual  settler.  Price  for  20  acres  and  upwards,  froru 
$20  to  $30  per  acre,  smaller  lots  for  sale.  Terms  liberal. 
Title  perfect.  For  full  information  address 

BITENES  &  JONES,  Haramonton,  N.  J. 
All  letters  answered, 
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QEAPE  OULTURIST. 


By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 


This  is  the  best  Booh  published  on  Ilardij  Grape  Culture. 

CONTEXTS. 

INTRODUCTORY-BOTANICAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE 
Vine,  Propagation  by  Seed. — I  Illustrations. 

GROWING  FROM  SEED-GATHER  WHEN  FULLY  RIPE. 

PROPAGATION  BY  SINGLE  BUDS.-MODE  OF  OPERA- 
tion,  Planting  in  Beds,  Single  Buds  in  Open  Air,  Starting 
in  Hot  Beds,  Form  of  Single  Bud  Cutting— 5  llUtstrations. 

CUTTINGS  OF  UNRIPE  WOOD.-THOUSANDS  OF  VINES 
are  Annually  Produced  from  Green  Cuttings. — 1  Illust. 

PROPAGATING  HOUSE.— PERFECTION  SHOULD  BE 
our  Aim,  Span  Roofed  Propagating  House,  Lean-to 
Propagating  House,  Single  Roofed  House,  Flues.— 2  III- 

CUTTINGS  IN  OPEN  AIR.— TIME  TO  MAKE  CUTTINGS, 
Selection  of  Cuttings,  Form  of  Cuttings,  Mallet  Cuttings. 

LAYERING  THE  VINE.— THIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST 
Certain  and  Convenient  Methods  in  Use. — 1  Illustration, 

GRAFTING  THE  GRAPE.— THIS  IS  AN  OLD  BUT  VERY 
Uncertain  Mode  of  Propagating  the  Grape,  but  Can  be 
Used  Successfully. — 1  Illustrations. 

HYBRIDIZING  AND  CROSSING.— THESE  ARE  OPERA- 
tions  tlmt  Should  Demand  the  Attention  of  Every  One 
Who  Undertakes  to  Produce  New  Varieties,  Jlode  of 
Operation.- -3  Illustrations. 

TRANSPL.ANTING-VINES  WILL  OFTEN  REQUIRE  ONE 
Season  of  Nursery  Culture  before  being  Planted  iu  the 
Vineyard,  Hoeling-in.— 3  Illustrations. 

SOIL  AND  SITUATION.— MUCH  DEPENDS  UPON  THEM. 
Preparing  the  Soil,  Manures  and  their  Operations. 

STEM  APPENDAGES.  — SPINES,  HAIP.S,  LATERALS, 
Forms  of  Leaves,  Tendrils,  Buds. — 7  Illustrations. 

PLANTING  THE  VINE.  — A  GREAT  DIVERSITY  OF 
Opinion,  My  Own  Rule,  Root  Pruning,  How  to  Plant. 

GRAPE  TRELLISES.-2  Illustrations. 

TIME  TO  PRUNE  VINES.— PRUNING  AND  TRAINING, 
Opposite  Arms,  Oblique  Arms,  A  Plan  for  Poor  Soils. 

GARDEN  CULTURE.-POSITION  OF  BORDER,  TRAIN- 
ing  tlie  Vines,  Four  Tiers  of  Arms,  Double  Stem,  Trel¬ 
lises  in  Gartlens,  Training  to  Stakes,  Girdling  the  Vine, 
Removing  the  Leaves.— 9  Illustrations. 

GATHERING  THE  FRUIT.— PRESERVING  THE  FRUIT, 
Wine  Making,  Pruning  Shears. — 1  Illustration. 

INSECTS.- ROSE  CHAFER,  GRAPE  VINE  FLEA  BEE- 
tle.  Spotted  Pelidnota,  Tree  Beetle,  Caterpillars,  Yellow 
Bear.  Hog  Caterpillar,  Grape  Vine  Sphinx,  Blue  Caterpil¬ 
lar,  Procris  Americana,  Leaf  Roller3,'Tlirips,  Aphis,  Red 
Spider,  Vine  Scale,  Diseases,  Mildew,  Sun  Scald.— 18  Illus. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  Clearly  Seventy)  VARIETIES. 

REVIEW  OF  VARIOUS  SYSTEMS  OF  PRUNING  AND 
Training,  Reversing  the  Arms,  Single  Arm  System,  Bow 
System,  Long  Rod  Spur  System,  Upright  Cane.s,  Thomery 
System.— Index. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  _  -  -  PRICE  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  <&  CO.,  41  Park  Row. 


BacU  Volumes  Supplied.— The  back  volumes 
of  the  Agriculturist  are  very  valuable.  They  contain 
information  upon  every  topic  conneoteil  with  rural  life, 
out-door  and  in-door,  and  tlie  last  nine  volumes  make  up 
a  very  complete  library.  Each  volume  lias  a  full  index 
for  ready  reference  to  any  desired  topic.  We  have  on 
hand,  and  print  from  stereotype  plates  as  waanted,  all  the 
numbers  and  volumes  for  nine  years  past,  beginning  vvitli 
1857— that  is,  Voi.  16  to  Vol.  24,  inclusive.  Any  of  tliese 
voiumes  sent  complete  (in  numbers)  at  $1.75  eacii,  post¬ 
paid,  (or  $1.50  if  taken  at  the  office).  Tlie  volumes 
neatly  bound,  are  supplied  for  $2  eacli,  or  $2.50  if  to  be 
sent  by  mail.  Any  single  numlier  of  the  past  nine 
years  will  be  supplied,  post-paid,  for  15  cents  each. 

- —  I  I  ■>. - 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices, 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  fables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show'  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  a  montli,  ending 
Oct.  15,  IS66,  and  the  exports  of  Breadstuffs  from  this 
port  tlius  far,  since  January  1  : 


ing  figures - Cotton  lias  been  quite  briskly  souglit  after, 

by  spinners  and  speculators,  and  prices  liave  advanced 
materially,  closing  buoyantly,  under  favorable  telegraphic 
news  from  Liverpool.  According  to  tlie  official  annual 
exhibit  of  the  cotton  tr.ade  of  the  United  Stales,  for  the 
year  ending  -Sept.  1,  1806,  the  total  receipts  at  all  the 
sliipping  ports  of  the  United  States,  were  2.151,043  bales, 
against  3,056,086  bales  in  1800-’01  ;  total  exports,  1,554,064 
bales,  against  3,127,565  bales  in  1860-01  ;  total  taken  for 
home  consumption,  etc.,  067,292  bales,  against  843,740 
bales  in  ISOO-’Ol.  Tlie  total  receipts  at  all  the  shipping 
ports  from  Jlay  1,  1805,  to  Sept.  1,  1800,  were  2,571,043 
bales _ Provisions  have  been  less  freely  dealt  in,  espe¬ 

cially  by  speculative  buyers,  and  the  tendency  of  prices 
has  been  downward. ...  Wool  has  been  in  very  moderate 
demand  at  declining  rates,  influenced  liy  the  liberal  re¬ 
ceipts  and  accumulating  supplies  of  domestic _ Tobac¬ 

co  has  been  in  fair  request  at  steady  figures ....  Hay,  hops 
and  clover  seed  have  been  decidedly  more  active  and 
buoyant  in  price....  One  year  old  broom  corn  has  been  in 
moderate  supply  and  limited  demand  at  Oc.(«)JOc.  per  lb. 
for  fair  to  good.  Tlie  new  crop  has  not  yet  begun  to  ar¬ 
rive  freely.  • 


1.  TltANSACrrOXS  AT  THE  XKW-YOIIK  VIAUKKTS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats 
20  days  !/i!.vm'th.  288,000  519.000  4,101,000  130.000  311,000  847.000 

30  days  to<m’th.237,000  428,000  3,358,000  111,000  105,000  1,234,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley. 

20  davsWii.9  month,  329.000  7.14,000  4,727.000  287,000  23  800 

30  days  last  mouth,  279,100  793,000  3,153,000  319,000  11,000 


3.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  lime  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

20davsl8l>r, . 288.000  519,000  4,101,000  130,000  311,000  847  000 

21  days  1805 . 357,000  441,000  2,779,000  04,000  630,000  957,000 

Sales.  Flour.  IJIieat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley. 

20davslS00 .  329.100  7.14,000  4,727.000  287.000  238  000 

24  days  1865  .  307,000  1,789,000  1,981,000  03,000  385,000 

3.  Exports  from  New-York,  January  1  to  Oct.  13; 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Oats. 

1800  .  7.30.93>  311.120  10,012,701  192,130  1,004.211 

1805 . 1,08.1.309  1,768.803  2,-.>59,90n  170,094  65  734 

1804 . 1,058,945  11.5:12,19  2  799,.597  4.53  37  795 

1863  .  2.870.70.1  12.982,582  7,414.704  415,249  117.599 

1862 .  2,410,328  19,097,373  9,2>S,403  1,010,917  133,031 

4.  Receipts  of  Breadstuff's  at  the  head  of  tide  water  at 
Albany,  from  the  commencement  of  Navigation  to  Oct.  7. 

Flour.  Wheat,  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1806.. .. 138.000  2,448,100  20,117,000  713,000  537,300  0,83.5.000 

1803.. .. 519.000  5.04.5,000  10.270,200  .548,100  1,040,700  6.714  900 

1.804. . .  .713,000  12,038,200  7.806.400  271,700  5.89,000  0.4!I3,900 

1863.. .. 891. 900  13,017,900  18,985,500  301,000  080,700  5,908,500 

Cunr.ENT  Wholesale  Pp.ices. 


Price  op  Gold . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _ 

Extra  Western . 

Extra  Genesee . 

Superfine  Western. . 

Rye  Flour . . 

Corn  JIeal . 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 
All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn— Yellow . 

Mixed . 

Oats— Western . 

State . 

Rye . 

Barley . 

Hay— Bale  13  100  B . 

Loose . 

Straw,  100  lb . 

Cotton— Middlings,  ^  lb _ 

Hops— Crop  of  1866,  ^  lb . 

Feathers- Live  Geese,  B. 

Seed— Clover,  ?!  B  . 

Timotliv,  if!  bushel . 

Flax,  ^  busliel . 

Sugar — Brown,  ?!  B  . 

Molasses,  Cuba,  ?!gl  . 

Coffee- !;io,(Goid  price)?!  B 
Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c.,?B. 

Seed  Leaf,  iR  B . 

Wool— D.imesticFleece,?  B. 

Domestic,  pulled,  ?!  B . 

I  California,  uiiwaslied, . 

Tallow.  ?!  b  . 

Oil  Cake—?  ton . 

Pork— Mess,  ?  barrel . 

Prime,  ?  barrel  . 

Beef— Plain  mess . 

Lard,  iu  barrels,  ?!  B . 

Butter— Western,  ?  B . 

State,  ?  B  . 

Cheese . 

Beans—?!  Imsliel . 

Peas- Canada.  ?!  Inisliel. . 

Eggs— Fresli,  ?  dozen . 

Poultry— Fowls,  ?  B . 

Turkey.s,  ?  B  . 

Potatoes — Mercer.s,  ?  bhl. . . 

Pencil  Blows,  ?  barrel . 

Potatoes— Buckeye,  ?!  bbt. . 

Apples—?  liarrel . 

Pears,  ?  barrel . 


Sept.  17. 


Oct.  1.5, 


I4:r.u 

ir.Skf 

$G  00 

@11  7.1 

$7  75 

@11  75 

11  20 

@16  00 

]1  80 

@10  50 

1  40 

@16  00 

8  50 

@10  no 

U  75 

@13  75 

11  80 

@14  25 

0  00 

@  8  75 

7  80 

@10  10 

@  6  50 

6  50 

@  7  GO 

4  10 

@  4  85 

4  75 

@  5  25 

2  50 

@  3  15 

2  85 

@  3  ,80 

1  50 

@  2  72 

1  70 

@  3  00 

80 

®  — 

90 

®  - 

S3 

@  85 

94 

@  96 

41 

@  53 

54 

®  Cl 

55 

@  — 

62 

@  — 

85 

@  1  20 

1  05 

@  1  28 

1  20 

@  — 

1  15 

@  1  32 

75 

@  1  25 

95 

®  1  45 

80 

@  1  25 

1  00 

®  1  50 

50 

@  1  00 

65 

®  1  00 

ss 

@  36 

41 

®  41 

45 

@  75 

35 

®  60 

25 

@  85 

25 

@  8254 

11 

@  12M 

13 

®  14 

3  75 

®  4  75 

S  50 

@  3  75 

3  65 

@  3  85 

3  20 

13X 

9¥@  13Y 

40 

@  50 

42 

@  5754 

16>4@  19)^ 

IV 

@  20 

5>4@  30 

5'A®  30 

0 

@  43 

5 

®  43 

35 

@  75 

37H®  75 

25 

@  55 

27M®  60 

15 

@  42 

20 

@  40 

12>4@  1254 

1254®  13kf 

51  00 

@56  00 

58  00 

@00  00 

31  00  @33  23 

30  00  @ - 

14  00  @19  01 
17kf@  20 

20  @  33 

30  @  48 


1  80 
1  20 
24 
22 
29 

2  50 

1  50 

3  00 
3  00 


@  17K 

&  2  95 
@  1  30 
@  27 

@  21 
@  30 

@  2  75 
@  - 
@  1  75 
@  3  00 
@12  00 


31  00  @33  13 

29  50  @ - 

12  00  @18  50 
W'A®  185^ 
18  @  35 

30  @  55 

6  ®  18 
1  00  @3  00 
Nominal. 


30 
19 
IS 
2  50 

2  25 
1  50 

3  00 

4  00 


@ 


31 
23 
23 
@  2  73 
@  2  50 
@  1  75 
@  5  00 
@20  00 


The  rise  in  gold  has  been  very  marked  since  our  last, 
influencing  all  comm'ercial  values,  favorably  for  sellers. 

_ Breadstuffs  have  been  iu  active  demand,  partly  on 

speculative  account,  and  prices  have  rapidly  improved. 
Recei|)ls  have  been  moderate.  Crop  accounts  from  tlie 
interior  liave  been  discouraging.  Toward  the  close, 
liolders  of  flour,  wlieat,  and  barley  seemed  more  eager  to 
realize,  and  tlie  market  become  depressed.  Corn,  rye 
and  oats,  however,  continued  in  lively  request  at  ad¬ 
vancing  rates.  There  has  been  comparatively  little  doing 
for  export,  as  sliippers  have  not  been  prepared  to  pay  ask- 


'STos'ls:  5>ive  — 

The  supply  during  llie  past  five  weeks  lias  been  very 
good  for  the  season,  as  is  sliown  in  tlie  following  table  : 


WEEK  ENDING.  BceVCS. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Oct.  10 . 

.  .0.821 

98 

1,254 

2.5.110 

19,258 

Oct.  9 . 

90 

1,90! 

27,211 

15,127 

Oct.  2 . 

.6,448 

72 

1,093 

25.424 

14,496 

Sept.  25 . 

112 

1,620 

23.710 

10,719 

Sept.  18 . 

.6,315 

142 

1,456 

26,082 

12,031 

Total  per  Jlonth . 

,33,966 

511 

7,930 

127,573 

71,031 

Average  per  Week . 

,  0,793 

103 

1,587 

25,514 

14,326 

do.  do.  laiit  Month _ 

,  6,227 

92 

1,209 

2.8,300 

11,908 

do.  do.  prev's  Month. 

.  5,300 

111 

1,416 

18,018 

7,ai0 

do.  do.  do.  1865 . 

.  5,255 

118 

1,500 

IG.^Jl 

11.023 

do.  do.  do.  1864 . 

.  5,161 

145 

1,511 

15,315 

12,076 

do.  do.  do.  1863 . 

5,150 

129 

094 

9,041 

21,070 

The  weekly  receipts  of  all  kinds  of  animals  liave  ad¬ 
vanced  considerably  upon  the  previous  monih.  As 
shown  above,  the  weekly  increase  in  cattle  is  506  head. 
Tlie  average  weekly  receipts,  6,79.3,  compare  witli  5,255 
tlie  weekly  average  for  all  of  1865,  or  an  increase  of  1,538, 

equivalent  to  256  for  eacli  day,  Sundays  excepted _ 

Beef  Cattle,  under  the  very  large  receipts  note.l 
above,  have  gradually  declined  in  price,  with  not  very 
good  present  indications  for  a  recovery.  The  sales  at 
tlie  last  regular  market  were  at  rates  equivalent  to  17e. 
(S)I7Xc.  per  lb.  dressed  weiglit,  for  some  of  tlie  best  cat¬ 
tle,  porliaps  17Xc.®ISe.  for  a  dozen  of  tlie  extras  ;  16c. 
(S)17c.  for  tlie  general  run  of  really  good  cattle  ;  15c. (S) 
ICc.  for  common  or  medium  grades  ;  14  J<Sc.(rt)13c.  for  in¬ 
ferior  and  poor;  12c.(a)llc.  for  some  of  tlie  worst _ 

Iffiilcli  Cows.— The  demand  has  been  sliglitly  better 
the  present  week,  but  Hie  cow  trade  has  generally  been 
quite  dull.  Poor  cows  are  liard  to  sell  at  $50(3$55  ;  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  $00i©$70  ;  good,  $75(®$85 ,  extras,  $90(S)$9a, 

and  upwards  fora  few  fancy  animals _ Veal  Calves 

of  very  good  quality  liave  improved  a  little  in  value,  and 
liave  sold  at  13o.((i)!4c.  per  lb.  live  weight ;  fair  qualities, 
WXc.iiiiifc. ;  inferior  to  poorest,  llc.(S)9e  —  Sltcep 
aiitl  Lamb.s  have  been  in  unprecedented  supply, 
averaging  over  25,000  Iiead  per  week,  and  prices  liave 
fallen  off  materially,  tlie  very  best  slieep  hardly  reaching 
7^0-  per  lb.  live  weiglit ;  most  good  sheep,  6c.(ffi64^c.  : 
common  to  very  poor,  5)4c.(a)5c.  Lambs,  614c.fa,Sc.  for 

poor  to  best _ K.ive  Mogts. — Tlie  weekly  receipts 

have  increased  about  2,000.  Witli  15,127  swine  on  sale 
this  «eek,  and  the  low  prices  of  beef  and  mutton,  prices 
range  at  10J4'c.®113^c.  per  lb.  live  weight,  according  to 
quality. 


TSBe  Aiesericaai  iMstifiate  S!iow  of 

fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables,  at  their  rooms  in  tlie 
Cooper  Institute,  New  York  City,  was  an  attractive  and 
instructive  display.  The  giapes  competing  for  the  lliird 
time  for  the  Greeley  prize  of  $100  formed  a  prominent 
feature.  The  show  made  by  Mr.  II.  Z.  Ellis,  of  Vine- 
land,  N.  J..  of  pears,  apples  and  quinces  of  great  excel¬ 
lence,  as  well  as^tlier  products,  corn,  egg-plants,  etc., 
astonislied  tliose  of  us  incredulous  as  to  the  great  fertil¬ 
ity  of  the  Vineland  district.— Mr.  Horace  Greeley 
showed  monster  squashes,  and  Solon  Robinson  made 
an  exliibition  of  fruits  “  as  they  grew.”— some  fair,  and 
large,  and  some  curiously  distorted  and  deformed  by  in¬ 
sect  slings,  and  cracks,  worm-eaten  ones,  etc.  Tliis  was  to 
show  the  fruit  consumers  of  tlie  city  wliat  tlie  fruit 
raisers  have  to  contend  against,  ami  wliy  fair  handsome 
fruit  is  really  wortli  so  much.  The  “Walter”  grape 
sliown  by  Ferris  &  Caywood,  of  Poughkeepsie,  is 
a  seedling  of  promise,  said  to  be  a  cross  of  Delaware  and 
Diana,  and  it  looks  so.  Mr.  W.  S.  Carpenter  covered 
much  space  with  the  fruits  of  ids  orchanl  and  farm,  and 
Reisig  &  Ilexamer  made  an  especially  fine  show  of  pota¬ 
toes.  The  impression  is  prevalent  tliat  no  award  can 
fairly  be  made  of  the  Greeley  prize  for  the  best  grape,  all 
things  considered,  and  that  Hie  matter  will  drop  here, 
though  the  committee  sliould  certainly  report  in  full. 
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srXirrTNG  op 

T  11  E 

GREAT  AMERICAN 

TIA  COMPANY. 

The  Proprietors  became  fully  convinced,  several  years 
ago,  that  the  consumers  of  Tea  and  Coffee  were  paying  too 
many  and  too  large  profits  on  these  articles  of  every  day 
consumption,  and  therefore  organized  The  Great  Ameei- 
CAN  Tea  Company,  to  do  away,  as  far  as  possible,  with  these 
enormous  drains  upon  the  Consumers,  and  to  supply  them 
with  these  necessaries  at  the  smallest  possible  price. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  profits  which  have 
been  made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  houses,  leaving  out  of  the  account  entirely  the  profits 
of  the  Cliinese  factors. 

1st.— Tlie  American  House  in  China  or  Japan  makes  large 
profits  on  tlieir  sales  or  sliipments— and  some  of  the  richest 
retired  merchants  in  tliis  country  have  made  tlieir  immense 
fortunes  through  their  houses  in  China. 

2d.— The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  foreign 
Cxcliange  used  in  the  purcliase  of  Teas. 

Sd.— Tile  Importer  makes  a  profit  of  30  to  50  per  cent,  in 
many  cases. 

4th.— On  its  arriv.al  here  it  is  sold  by  tiie  cargo,  and  the 
Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of  1,000  to 
8,000  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10  per  cent. 

5th.— The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer 
in  lines  at  a  profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

6th.— The  Wliolesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  Wliolesale 
Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a  profit  of  about  10  per 
cent. 

7th.— The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail  Dealer 
at  a  profit  of  15  to  25  per  cent. 

Sth .— Tile  Retailer  sells  it  to  the  consumer  for  all  the  profit 
he  can  get. 

When  you  liave  added  to  these  eight  profits  as  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages,  and  waste,  and 
add  tlie  original  cost  of  the  tea,  it  wili  be  perceived  what 
the  consumer  has  to  pay.  And  now  wo  propose  to  siiow 
why  we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower  than  other  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  witli  all  these  various  profits  and 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages,  and  waste,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  commission  paid  for  purchasing  to 
our  correspondents  in  China  .and  Japan,  one  cartage,  and 
a  small  profit  to  ourselves- wliich,  on  our  large  sales,  will 
amply  p.ay  us. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  from  us  may  confidently  rely 
upon  getting  them  pure  and  fresli,  as  tliey  come  direct  from 
tlie  Custom  House  Stores  to  our  wareliouses. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds  from 
tlieir  Stock,  which  they  I'ecommend  to  meet  the  wants  of 
Clubs.  Tlioy  are  sold  at  Cargo  Pric?s,  tlie  same  as  the 
Company  sell  them  in  Rew  York,  as  the  List  of  prices  will 
show. 

All  goods  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

FISICE  EIST: 

YOUNG  HYSON,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per 
pound. 

GREIKN  TEAS,  80o.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per 
pound. 

MIXED,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  pound. 

JAPAN,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1,25  per  pound. 

OOliONG,  70c.|  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  pound. 

IMPERIAL,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 


ENGLISH  BREAKFAST,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.20  per  pound. 

GUNPOWDER,  $1.25,  best  $1.60  per  pound. 

[For  Clubs  see  former  editions  of  this  paper,  or  send  for 
the  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.’S  Advocate.] 


P.  S.— All  towns,  villages,  or  manufactories,  where  a  large 
number  of  men  are  engaged,  by  cnunniNO  togetlier,  can  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third  by 
sending  directly  to  the 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

31  and  33  Vesey-stkeet,  corner  of  Cliurch. 

Post-Oflioe  Box,  5,643  New-York  City. 


BKIOKS. 

The  Nation AL  Brick  Machine  is  a  clay  tempering  ma¬ 
chine,  and  with  only 

TWO  HORSES  MAKES 
30,000  GOOD  BRICKS  PER  DAY. 

If  the  macliine  does  not  do  this,  it  will  be  taken  back  and 
THE  MONEY  REFUNDED.  For  Rights  and  Machines  Address 
ABRAM  RECjlTA,  General  Agent,  141  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

®l*  llealtk  oai  Trial. 

We  will  send  the  Herald  of  Health  3  months  for  half  price, 
that  all  may  see  liow  v.aluable  it  is.  MILLER,  ATOOD  &  CO., 
15  Laight-street,  New  York  City. 

A  «  E  M  T  S  W  A  M  T  E  I>  , 
AvVEDGWOOD’S  government  and  LAWS  of  the 

XJISTITED  @T.A,T]IES. 

A  Comprehensive  View  of  the  Else,  Progress  and  Present 
Organization  of  the  Stale  and  National  Governments, 

Itcontainsthe  mitiimumot  law whicli e /ery  citizen  should 
possess  to  enable  him  to  discliarge,  witli  intelligence  and 
fidelity,  liis  duties  to  tlie  State  and  to  the  Nation,  and  to 
conduct  his  private  affairs  witli  perfect  safety  to  himself  and 
justice  to  otiiers. 

It  is  STRICTLY  A  SUBSCRIPTION  BooK.— Reliable,  active 
men  and  women,  wlio  wisli  to  do  good  and  make  money,  can. 
do  botli  by  canvassing  for  tliis  book.  Some  of  our  Agents 
are  hulking  over  $100  per  week.  A  circular,  giving  Title- 
page,  Table  of  Contents,  f  estimoiiials,  and  Specimen  pages, 
wifli  Agency  documents,  will  be  sent  on  application.  Ter- 
ritorv  assigned,  and  liberal  iudneements  offered.  J.  W. 
SCllERMERHORN  &  CO.,  Publisliers,  430  Broome-st.,  N.  Y. 


*  CONCOKD  and  DELAWARE  VINES 

AT 

*  a©  CESfT§  EACH. 

I®]VA  at  *  40  CEMTS, 

Refer  to  the  Advertisement  of  PARSONS  &  CO.,  page  370. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S 
STABS  YEAST  TOWIBEK. 

Light  Biscuit  or  any  kind  of  Cake  may  be  made  with  this 
“Yeast  Powder”  in  15  minutes.  No  shortening  is  required 
wlien  sweet  milk  is  used. 

Nos.  64  to  74  Washington-st.,  New-York. 


PER-tEDIT  SAVm 
.  ^.BYySINC 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S 
EABOR-SAYING  SGAR. 

Tills  Soap  is  made  from  clean  and  pure  materials,  contains 
no  adulteration  of  ant/  kind,  will  not  injure  theniost  delicate 
fatirie,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  woolens,  wliich  will  not 
shrink  after  helng  wasfied  witli  tliis  Soap.  It  may  be  used  in 
liard  or  salt  water.  It  will  remove  paint,  grease,  tar  and 
stains  of  all  kinds.  One  pound  warranted  equal  to  two 
pounds  of  ordinary  family  soap.  Directions  sent  witli  cacli 
bar  for  making  tliree  gallons  liandsome  soft  soap  from  one 
pound  of  tills  Soap.  Eacli  bar  is  wrapped  in  a  circular  con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  use,  printed  in  English  and  Ger¬ 
man.  Ask  your  grocer  for  "B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Soap,”  and  take 
no  other. 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 


Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  63,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Wasliington-st.,  N.  Y.  * 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S 

BEST  MEBICI-YAiL  SATEKATES, 


Bread  made  with  tliis  Saleratus  contains,  wlicn  baked, 
nothing  lint  common  salt,  water  and  flour.  Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67, 
68,  69,  70,  72  and  74  Washington-st.,  New  York. 


USING  B.  T.  BABBITT’S 


Feire  CoBUCCiitratecl  F®tasSi 

OR 

READY  SOAP  MAKER, 

Warranted  doulile  tlie  strengtli  of  common  Potash,  and  su¬ 
perior  to  any  oilier  saponlller  or  ley  in  the  market.  Put  up 
in  cans  of  1  pound,  2  pounds,  3  pounds,  6  pounds,  and  12 
pounds,  witli  full  directions  in  Englisli  and  German  for 
making  Hard  and  Soft  Soap.  One  pound  will  make  15 
gallons  of  Soft  Soap.  No  lime  is  required.  Consumers 
will  find  tills  tlie  cheapest  Potash  in  market. 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67  63,  69,  70  72,  and  74  Wasliingtou-st.,  N.  Y. 


Platform  and  Counter 


S  C  ^  E  S  . 


The  AekiiDwlcilgctl  §tandard. 

Illustrated  and  descriptive  Pamphlets  furnished  upon  ap¬ 
plication  by  Mail  or  otherwise,  to 

FAIRBANKS  &  CO., 

2.52  Broadway,  .New  York. 

B®”  N.  B.— A  uniform  standard  of  weights  and  a  correct 
system  of  weighing,  are  subjects  claiming  the  attention  of 
every  individual  in  tlie  community. 


BY 


Cummfregs  &  l^iller. 
Carpenters,  Builders,  and  Stone  Cutters ; 

Your  attention  is  Invited  to  a  NEW  and  PRACTICAL 
WORK  ON  ARCHITECTURE,  giving  in  detail  on  a  work¬ 
ing  drawing  scale,  tlie  exterior  and  interior  of  various 
classes  of  buildings— with  383  designs  and  714  illustra¬ 
tions,  containing  street  fronts,  suburban  houses,  cottages, 
cut  stone  work,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  11  by  14  Inches  in  size,  con¬ 
taining  only  practical  work,  designs  and  illustrations  that 
separately  would  cost  hundreds  of  dollars. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  Price  $10.00. 

ORANGE  JUOD&CO.,  41  Park  Row. 
DOWNING’S 

Landscape  Gardening  and 
Rural  Architecture. 

The  most  complete  and  valuable  work  ever  Issued  on 
Landscape  Gardening  in  Nortli-Ainerlca,  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  Of  Country  Residences ;  containing  full  Directions  for 
every  thing  connected  with  Laying  out  and  adorning  the 
Rural  Home,  the  Grounds,  the  Gardens,  the  Buildings,  the 
Trees  and  Plants,  etc.,  witli  principles  of  taste  so  stated  as 
to  adapt  the  work  to  all  classes.  Splendidly  Illustrated 
with  many  Steel  and  fine  Wood  Engravings.  By  the  late 
A.  J.  Downing.  Enlarged.  Newly  Illustrated  and  Revised, 
with  Supplement,  by  Henry  WiNTHROP  Sargent.  Octavo, 
634  pp.  Extra  cloth,  gilt,  beveled  bds. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE  $0.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  41  Park  Row. 

Miniature  Fruit  Carden; 

Or,  How  to  raise  many  kinds  of  Fruit  on  Small  Trees, 
With  full  directions  for  Training  and  Culture. 

By  THOMAS  RIVERS. 

First  American  fi'om  the  Tliirteentli  English  Edition. 
Every  one  who  has  a  Garden  should  buy  this  book. 
SENT  POST-PAID.  -  -  -  PRICE  $1.00 

ORANGE  JUDD  &.  CO.,  41  Park  RoW' 
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PUBLISHEKS  AND  PEOPBIETOES. 
O/Iice,  41  Parii  Row,  (Times  Buiklings.) 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1842. 

Publislictljalso  in  German  at  S1.50  a’ Year. 


81.50  PER  AHNUM,  IST  ADVANCE. 

SINGLE  NUMBER,  15  CENTS. 

4  Cojjics  lor  S  5 ;  10  for  S 13 ;  30  or  more,  S 1  each. 
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“YOUNG  E  T  H  A  N  — Owned  by  HoLABIRD  &  SaterlEE,  ShelBOURN,  Vt. — Drawnfrom  Life  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


This  noble  horse  ivas  the  b- inner  of  tlie  first 
prize  in  his  class  at  tlie  New  England  and  Ver¬ 
mont  Show,  at  Brattleboz'o,  this  fall.  He  is  one 
of  Etlian  Allen’s  best  sons,  and  takes  after  the 
old  horse  in  many  points,  exceeding  him  much 
in  size.  His  dam  was  a  Hambletonian  and  Mor¬ 
gan  mare ;  he  is  of  a  dark  bay  color,  15^  li  hands 
high,  and  eight  years  old.  It  is  rare  to  find  a 
better  combination  of  blood  for  a  horse  of  all 
work.  His  grand-sire  Black-hawk  (the  sire  of 
Ethan  Allen),  undoubtedly  oived  many  of  his 
best  qualities,  as  well  as  bis  color,  to  bis  dam,  a 
black,  half-bred  English  mare,  while  he  re¬ 


tained  in  a  high  degree  the  excellencies  of  the 
Morgans.  (His  sire  ivas  Sherman,  son  of  Justin 
Morgan.)  In  the  Hambletonians  there  flows 
tlie  blood  of  some  of  the  best  thorough-bred 
horses  that  b'c  have  ever  liad  in  this  country. 
The  stock  has  long  been  justly  famous,  and 
many  notable  trotters  have  sprung  from  it. 
Ethan  Allen  is  the  “honestest,”  squarest  trotter 
we  ever  saw  go,  and  one  of  the  very  fast¬ 
est.  So  it  is  not  to  be  tvondered  at,  that  the 
fine  stallion  above  pictured,  standing,  as  be 
does,  nearly  10  hands  high,  and  superior  to  his 
sire  in  weight  and  muscle,  Avhilc  his  action  on 

4 


the  road  is  exceedingly  similar,  should  have 
made  some  very  fast  time.  We  have  no  record 
at  hand  giving  his  best  performances.  At  the 
time  of  the  exhibition,  though  not  in  trim  for 
trotting,  he  went  his  mile  in  2.48".  He  weighs 
1120  pounds.  We  have  been  sorry  to  see  the 
Morgans  losing  size,  as  was  true  of  most  of  them, 
but  if  they  are  working  up  to  this  standard, 
without  falling  off  in  style,  bottom,  and  other 
useful  qualities,  we  can  not  desire  anything  bet¬ 
ter  as  a  class  of  horses  for  the  road.  Such  stal¬ 
lions,  crossed  upon  large  mares  of  good  consti¬ 
tution,  produce  our  most  showy  carriage  horses. 
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Plowing,  stump  pulling,  wall-laying,  field-clear¬ 
ing  of  stones  and  roots,  underdraining,  etc.,  must 
cease  when  the  thermometer  drops  down  towards 
zero.  Still  these  arc  the  appropriate  labors  of  those 
favored  sections  where  the  plow  may  run  in  every’ 
month  of  the  year,  and  where  white  cloy'er  and 
annual  grasses  afford  abundant  pasturage,  though 
often  cropped,  from  November  to  May. 

This  season  is  one  of  compar.ative  rest  to  both 
the  farmer  and  his  stock.  It  is  a  time  for  him  to 
read,  to  plan  for  the  next  year,  to  lay  in  a  store  of 
ideas,  like  as  he  collects  choice  seeds  for  his  next 
spring’s  planting.  We  have  often  said  that  winter 
is  the  seed  time  of  practical  ide.as,  wliich  bear  their 
fruit  in  the  season  of  labor.  It  is  especially  a  time 
for  farmers  to  compare  notes.  A.  B.  aveut  to  the 
fair,  jjerhaps  to  the  State  fair ;  he  brought  away  the 
hand-bills,  cards,  catalogues  and  posters  of  fifty  dif¬ 
ferent  dealers,  and  he  will  never  weary  of  talking 
over  what  he  saw,  and  you  may  copy  off  the  ad¬ 
dresses  and  write  to  the  parties  for  catalogues  of 
stock,  implements,  fruit  trees,  or  any  thing  you 
like.  Almost  all  send  such  things  free,  or  some¬ 
thing  free,  though  many  charge  a  small  fee  for 
their  very  extensive  and  expensively  illustrated  cat¬ 
alogues,  which  are  almost  always  very  instructive. 
An  immense  stock  of  information  may  be  thus 
gathered,  and  readily  turned  to  account. 

The  Farmer’s  Club  is  the  place  for  discussing 
improved  stock,  implements,  new  crops,  better 
seed,  and  all  such  things,  and  were  the  readers  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  aware  of  what  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  such  an  organization  might  be  to  them,  and 
what  pleasure  as  well  as  profit  they  would  realize, 
there  5vould  be  a  good  club  maintained  in  every 
country  school  district,  or  village  at  least. 

The  Retrospect. — We  have  climbed  the  hill,  and 
before  this  month  is  past  5ve  may  look  over  upon 
the  sunlit  prospects  of  the  coming  year  ;  but  now  if 
we  face  about  in  the  clear  winteiy  air  of  these  De¬ 
cember  days,  we  may  well  take  a  survey  of  the  road 
we  have  travelled,  of  the  mistakes  5ve  have  made, 
and  the  points  5von — the  failures  and  the  gains. 
The  year  has  had  its  anxieties,  (more  than  usual). 
It  has  been  a  prosperous  one  on  the  whole ;  abun¬ 
dant  harvests,  ready  markets,  and  high  prices,  have 
rewarded  the  toils  of  the  husbandman.  To  a 
limited  extent  only  has  disease  prevailed  among 
fiocks  or  herds.  Other  nations  have  suffered  from 
5var,  from  murrains,  and  from  the  failure  of  their 
harvests,  while  we  are  spared  this  distress,  and  our 
products  are  in  great  demand. 

Our  commerce  increases,  and  even  our  internal 
disquiet  does  not  irrevent  the  most  marked  recogni¬ 
tion  of  our  prosperity  and  greatness  as  a  nation. 
So  ends  the  year.  What  the  future  has  in  store  is 
kn05vn  only  to  Him  who  has  guided  us  thus  far  in 
prosperity  and  in  adversity,  and  Avhom  in  thankful¬ 
ness  5ve  trust  to  lead  still  in  ways  of  prosperity 
and  usefulness,  and  that  our  ill-deserts  may  not  be 
remembered  against  us. 


lliitttii  aboiat  Work. 

As  5ve  have  hinted  above,  the  farmer’s  most  im¬ 
portant  ivinter  rvork  may  be  in  cultivating  his  own 
mind,  and  not  his  alone,  but  those  of  his  children 
and  dependents.  In  this  free  and  independent 
country,  it  is  often  hard  to  tell  which  is  the  servant, 
he  5vho  gives  the  labor  of  his  free  hands  for  money, 
or  he  who  gives  his  money  for  labor.  They  some¬ 
times  change  places,  and  very  often  the  hired  man 
becomes  the  more  intelligent, cultivated,and  v'ealthy 
of  the  t5vo.  Many  a  man  has  voted  for  a  former 
day  laborer  as  his  representative  in  the  Legislature, 
or  in  Congress.  This  comes  ouiy  by  good  use  of 
the  golden  hours  of  ivinter  evenings. 

Roohs. — The  world  is  full  of  good  ones.  The  less 
one  knorys,  the  better  is  he  satisfied  5vith  what  he 
kno5vs/  Those  books  upon  subjects  bearing  upon 
a  man’s  own  calling,  are  a  never  failing  source  of 


interest  and  profit;  and  in  connection  with  books, 

Psriodwals  both  professional  and  those  of  general 
interest,  are  very  important  as  educators.  These 
things  should  be  made  available  in  each  neighbor¬ 
hood,  by  means  of  a  Avell  selected 

Circulating  Library.,  established  in  a  central  loca¬ 
tion,  in  the  school-house,  a  store,  or  in  a  private 
fiimily,  and  open  at  regular  hours.  Even  at 
present  prices  of  literature  of  all  kinds,  a  small 
sum  only  is  required  to  establish  and  maintain 
such  a  library,  if  it  be  selected  by  a  good  agent. 

Schools. — Review  hints  in  previous  numbers  on 
this  most  important  subject. 

Accounts. — To  begin  the  new  year  aright  when  it 
comes,  the  old  year  must  be  finished  rightly. 
Farmers  are  very  apt  to  run  into  careless  habits 
about  their  accounts — not  so  much  in  money  trans¬ 
actions  as  in  their  store  bills,  especially  where  the 
farm  products  are  seldom  sold  for  money,  but  are 
exchanged  for  family  groceries.  Go  over  all 
accounts,  and  get  ready  to  commence  with  a  clean 
balance  sheet  January  1st,  1867.  A  plain  account 
book  has  prevented  many  a  law  suit,  for  it  is  the 
very  best  witness  a  man  can  take  into  court,  pro¬ 
vided  it  has  been  regularly  and  accurately  kept. 

Protections  against  Frost. — Protect  cellars  by  bank¬ 
ing  up  outside  the  walls  with  sods  and  dirt,  or  v’hat 
is  better,  tan  barb.  Conduct  off  water  dripping  or 
fl05ving  from  leaves,  and  pack  straw  or  leaves  against 
such  windows  and  doors  as  are  not  constantly  in 
use.  Pumps  or  hydrants  may  be  protected  by  set¬ 
ting  headless  barrels  around  them  and  filling  them 
with  tan-bark,  or  muck,  or  manure.  Protect 
underground  cisterns,  if  necessary,  by  covering 
them  with  more  earth.  If  water  pipes  freeze,  clear 
the  ice  out  by  pouring  hot  5vater  upon  the  ice 
through  an  India  rubber  tube.  Exposed  pipes  may 
be  protected  very  well  by  winding  them  with  hay 
rope,  and  smearing  this  with  clay. 

Fodder. — It  makes  little  difference  how  abundant 
fodder  is  ;  its  waste  is  criminal.  Those  who  thro5V 
out  hay,  straw,  or  stalks,  to  be  tr.ampled  upon,  and 
trod  into  the  ground  by  cattle  and  sheep,  do  a  very 
foolish  thing,  for  if  properly  used  as  bedding  even, 
it  would  be  Tvorth  a  good  deal  for  manure.  Racks 
ought  to  be  provided  for  the  yards  and  sheds,  as 
well  as  for  the  stalls,  and  so  constructed  that  all 
the  cattle  refuse  may  be  worked  over,  as  indicated. 

Live  Stock  of  all  Kind.s  require  the  farmer’s  espe¬ 
cial  care  and  daily  personal  atfention.  The  cold 
weather  is  apt  to  induce  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  hands,  and  animals  are  not  all  well  watered  or 
equally  foddered,  or  systematically  carded  or  clean¬ 
ed,  unless  the  master’s  presence  secures  faithful 
work.  Feed  and  5vater  regularly  and  well,  and 
keep  salt  before  horses,  cattle  and  sheep.  We  like 
the  Liverpool  rock  salt  best.  This  comes  in  solid, 
hard  masses,  weighing  several  pounds,  and  lumps 
may  be  laid  in  the  mangers  or  in  salt  troughs  in  the 
yard.  Give  all  kinds  of  cattle  a  daily  airing  of  two 
or  three  hours.  Young  cattle  and  sheep  may  have 
much  more  liberty.  No  class  of  stock  should  be 
allowed  to  run  down  in  flesh — it  is  so  hard  to  bring 
them  up  again,  and  keep  the  young  stock  growing. 

Colts  and  Steers.— When  we  get  a  snow  of  a  foot 
or  more  deep,  it  is  .a  capital  time  to  break  steers 
and  colts.  For  hints  on  horse-breaking  see  p.  433. 

Horses. — See  hints  in  last  number.  Look  out  for 
having  them  5vell  shod  and  caulked  as  soon  as  icy 
weather  comes.  The  best  application  for  bruises 
and  sprains  is  usually  cold  water  and  thorough  rub¬ 
bing.  If  very  painful,  piit  ou  rum  and  a  little 
tincture  of  arnica,  but  not  on'r.a^v  spots.  Cuts,  or 
bruises,  Avhen  the  skin  is  broken,  arc  best  treated 
5vith  grease  .and  pine  t.ar,  melted  together  to  a  soft 
salve.  See  “Horse  Hospital  ”  in  our  Basket. 

Working  Oxen,  if  used,  should  be  well  shod  and 
caulked,  at  any  rate  in  front,  otherwise  one  runs  a 
great  risk  of  having  them  get  falls  and  sprains. 

Cow.9.— Keep  their  stables  clean,  sprinkle  gypsum 
to  prevent  the  odor  of  ammonia.  Give  abundant 
ventilation,  but  not  cold  drafts.  Make  them  exer¬ 
cise  daily  when  it  is  not  very  icy.  If  kept  in  a 
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3'ard,  see  that  the  shed  is  dry,  well  roofed,  and  if 
possible  board  np  the  front  in  part,  and  put  up  feed 
racks.  Put  balls  or  boards  on  the  horns  of  the 
“  bullies  ”  and  of  quarrelsome  ones.  It  is  said  that 
corn  nubbins  fed  to  cows  on  the  ground  is  a  preven¬ 
tive  of  abortion.  If  there  be  any  virtue  in  it,  it 
probably  lies  in  the  cows’  picking  aip  some  earth 
wifli  the  corn.  It  is  well  to  give  occasionally  a 
handful  of  wood  ashes,  and  if  a  cow’s  breath  is  not 
quite  sweet,  give  pulverized  charcoal  and  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  nitre  (saltpeter)  in  her  food. 

Hogs. — Towards  the  last  part  of  the  fattening 
season,  hogs  gain  slowly.  As  a  general  rule,  feed¬ 
ing  hogs  is  said  to  pay  as  long  as  they  gain  daily 
half  of  one  per  cent.  That  is,  when  a  200  pound 
hog  gains  a  pound.  Even  that  depends  altogether 
on  the  price  of  corn  and  pork,  and  changes  in  the 
market  may  make  it  pay  to  feed  hogs  some  weeks 
even,  though  they  gain  nothing  at  all.  Slaughter 
hogs  for  family  use  in  the  coldest  weather  before 
Christmas.  A  friend  of  experience  who  advocates 
shooting  hogs,  fears  that  the  recommendation  of  a 
correspondent  to  shoot  a  wooden  plug  into  the 
forehead,  would  not  be  effective,  unless  with  a 
pretty  good  charge  of  powder.  He  prefers  shoot¬ 
ing  with  a  ball  through  the  temples.  A  little  ex¬ 
perience  will  settle  the  question,  and  enable  every 
one  to  avoid  all  music  on  slaughtering  day. 

Forulth-y. — After  the  hogs  are  killed,  the  poultry 
will  receive  unsalted  scraps  and  swill  not  fit  for 
cows,  and  it  will  promote  a  tendency  to  commence 
laying,  if  they  have  warm  quarters.  Those  who 
breed  for  prizes  will  take  care  to  provide  warm 
sunny  rooms,  and  keep  them  warm  even  by  arti¬ 
ficial  heat,  so  as  to  get  out  a  clutch  or  two  of  chicks 
of  each  breed  they  fancy,  as  early  as  the  first 
week  in  February  if  possible.  It  will  pay  to  take 
great  care  of  fowls  for  eggs  only,  when  they  sell 
for  four  ®r  five  cents  a  piece,  as  they  do  now  at 
retail  in  New  York  City  markets. 

Manure. — See  hints  in  former  numbers.  “We  do 
not  approve  of  hauling  out  manure  in  the  winter, 
and  spreading  it,  or  leaving  it  in  heaps  on  the  land. 
It  may  be  moved  to  distant  fields  when  the  shed¬ 
ding  is  good,  and  there  laid  in  large  compact  heaps 
trodden  down,  and  if  possible  covered  with  dirt. 

Wood  Onttmg.,  Getting  out  Fence  Striff)  etc.,  will  oc¬ 
cupy  the  attention  of  many  fixrmers,  and  at  the 
South,  fence  making  is  the  order  of  the  day  as  soon 
as  plowing  is  finished.  The  time  is  now  to  provide 
dry  fire-wood  for  a  year  hence,  and  posts  and  rails 
for  next  spring’s  setting,  and  use  in  fence-mending. 

TJie  Ice  Hai'vcst  comes  rarely  in  December,  but  it 
is  well  to  be  rcadj'.  If  the  ice-house  is  empty, 
have  it  cleared  out,  the  straw  dried,  and  renewed  if 
too  much  broken  ;  take  out  the  sawdust  altogether. 
The  first  ice  is  usually  the  purest  and  most  free 
from  bubbles,  and  it  is  great  good  luck  to  get 
one’s  ice  all  stored  before  the  “  January  thaw.” 


©rclaard  anti  IVuvsery. 

In  December  there  is  little  to  add  to  the  notes 
for  November.  Whenever  the  weather  will  al¬ 
low  the  work  there  indicated  to  be  done,  do  it. 
In  mild  seasons,  or  in  Southern  localities,  ground 
for  the  orchard  may  be  plowed  and  subsoiled.  If 
nothing  can  be  done  to  facilitate  spring  operations, 
see  that  no  harm  comes  to  trees  already  planted. 

Fences  and  Oates  must  be  looked  after,  and  put 
in  a  condition  to  keep  domestic  animals  out 
of  young  orchards.  They  will  either  browse  or 
bark  the  trees,  and  do  more  damage  in  a  few  hours 
than  will  be  regained  in  all  of  next  year’s  growth. 

flabbits  and  Mice,  among  wild  animals,  often  do 
serious  damage.  The  best  way  to  keep  off  rabbits 
is,  to  sprinkle  blood  upon  the  trees.  Leave  no  rub¬ 
bish  near  young  trees  to  harbor  mice,  and  trample 
snow  down  so  hard  that  they  can  not  work  under  it. 

Cions  may  be  cut  whenever  the  wood  is  not 
frozen.  Saw-dust  or  damp  moss  are  better  packing 
than  sand,  for  the  reason  that  they  come  out  free 
from  grit.  The  object  should  be  to  preserve  the 
natural  moisture,  and  not  keep  them  any  damper 
or  dryer  than  they  would  be  if  left  upon  the  tree. 


Manure  often  benefits  an  old  orchard  wonderful¬ 
ly.  It  may  be  carted  out  while  the  ground  is  frozen. 

Fruit  in  the  fruit  room  will  need  looking  at  oc¬ 
casional!}'.  Keep  the  fruit  room  and  fruit  cellar  at 
a  low  and  uniform  temperature.  Send  choice  speci¬ 
mens  to  market  just  before  the  holidays.  In  the 
Nursery  the  heading  back  and  shaping  of  young 
trees  is  carried  on  in  mild  weather,  and  when  the 
weather  is  inclement,  the  hands  are  occupied  in¬ 
doors  in  root  grafting.  In  grafting,  too  much  care 
cannot  be  exercised,  and  it  is  well  to  work  at  only 
one  variety  at  a  time  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  mix¬ 
ing  kinds.  See  that  surface  drains  are  opened  to 
carry  water  away  from  young  trees,  and  that  no 
water  stands  around  stocks  that  have  been  heeled-in. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Where  an  open  month  allows,  ground  may  be 
manured,  plowed  or  spaded  for  spring  planting. 

Trees  in  the  garden  will  need  the  same  precau¬ 
tions  against  animals,  as  noted  under  Orchard.  If 
light  snows  accumulate  in  the  heads  of  trees,  shake 
it  out  before  it  becomes  icy. 

Manure  may  be  spread  around  trees  and  shrubs. 
Fnining  of  small  wood  on  trees  may  be  done, 
and  currant  and  other  bushes  trimmed  in  a  mild 
time,  as  may  any  neglected 

Grape  Vines ;  and  if  the  wood  is  wanted  for  pro¬ 
pagation,  eut  it  into  suitable  lengths,  tie  it  in 
bundles  and  bury  it,  upper  end  down,  in  a  dry 
place,  and  cover  the  spot  with  leaves  or  litter. 
Cuttings  treated  thus  will  often  callus  nicely  and 
be  ready  to  make  roots  when  set  out  in  spring.  If 
Strawberry  Beds  have  not  yet  been  covered,  do  it 
before  the  ground  is  frozen  and  thawed  many  times. 
Straw,  leaves,  or  corn  stalks,  will  answer.  Do  not 
cover  the  crowns  too  much  ;  the  roots  rather  than 
the  tops  need  protection  from  freezing  and  thawing. 


KiteSien  Garden, 

The  .amount  of  out  of  door  work  will  depend 
upon  the  weather.  If  the  ground  is  not  frozen 
bard,  it  will  benefit  stiff  soils  to  throw  them  up  in 
ridges,  th.at  they  m.ay  receive  the  .amelior.ating  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  frost.  Clean  up  all  rubbish ;  lay 
drains  if  the  season  permits,  and  do  everything 
th.at  will  s.ave  a  day’s  work  in  spring. 

Roots,  Celery,  etc.,  stored  in  pits  or  trenches,  .as 
heretofore  advised,  will  need  gr.adual  covering  as 
the  cold  increases.  Recollect  th.at  such  things  suf¬ 
fer  more  from  covering  too  soon  and  heating  than 
they  do  from  freezing.  Do  not  put  on  the  fin.al 
covering  until  winter  has  fairly  set  in. 

Cellars,  where  roots  are  stored,  should  for  the 
s.ame  reason  be  kept  open  as  long  as  can  s.afely  be 
done  without  freezing  the  contents. 

■  Cold  Frames,  in  which  cabbages,  cauliflowers  .and 
lettuce  are  wintered,  should  be  daily  aired  when¬ 
ever  the  thermometer  is  above  freezing.  The  great 
point  is,  to  keep  the  plants  hardy,  .and  this  is  done 
by  preserving  a  low  .and  uniform  temperature. 
Cauliflowers  are  more  tender  than  the  others,  and 
in  very  severe  we.ather  the  glass  should  be  covered 
with  mats  or  shutters.  Poison  or  trap  every  mouse. 

Hot-beds  will  be  wanted  in  February  and  March. 
H.ave  the  sashes  and  frames  in  readiness  now  that 
there  is  leisure.  Paint,  re-glaze,  and  have  all  in 
working  order.  Accumul.ate  a  supply  of 

Manure  for  hot-beds  ;  the  best  is  that  from  horse 
stables,  long  and  short  together.  Manure  for  plow¬ 
ing  and  spading  in  should  be  looked  out  for,  and 
all  available  materials,  whether  from  the  house, 
privies,  stables,  piggeries,  or  hen-houses,  should  be 
saved.  Look  around  in  the  neighborhood  for  any 
miner.al,  .anim.al  or  vegetable  material,  going  to 
w.aste,  that  maybe  profitabl}' secured  as  a  fertilizer. 

Seeds  should  be  overhauled,  and  those  of  doubt¬ 
ful  vitality  rejected.  If  uncertain  as  to  the  value  of 
a  lot,  plant  a  few  in  a  s.aucer  or  other  dish  of  earth ; 
keep  moist  in  a  warm  place.  Order  seeds  early. 

Tools  should  be  looked  over  and  repaired  as 
needed.  Paint  all  parts  that  need  it,  and  supply 
deficiencies  by  purchase. 


Flower  Garden  and.  I.awn. 

Plan  in  winter  that  whieh  is  to  be  executed  in 
spring.  If  the  weather  serves,  something  can  be 
done  towards  iaying  out  walks,  and  in  making  other 
improvements.  If 

Tender  Shrubs  or  other  plants  are  without  winter 
protection,  give  it  before  severe  freezing  comes  on. 

Climbers,  such  as  Wistarias,  climbing  roses,  etc., 
will  in  very  cold  localities  do  much  better  if  laid 
down  and  covered  with  a  little  e.arth. 

Lawns  will  appreciate  a  good  dressing  of  com¬ 
posted  manure,  which  may  be  applied  any  time  in 
winter.  Do  not  let 

Evergreens  nor  close  shrubs  be  broken  by  accu¬ 
mulated  snow.  Shake  it  out  before  it  becomes  ice. 

Rustic  Baskets,  vases,  se.ats,  etc.,  may  be  made  in¬ 
doors.  Branches  of  Cedar,  Laurel,  Wild  Grape, 
and  many  other  things  may  be  used  for  the  purpose. 


Greesa  amd  Hot-IIoiises. 

In  green-houses,  which  are  only  to  preserve  things 
for  the  winter,  all  will  go  well  if  the  thermometer 
does  not  go  below  40°,  but  if  flowers  are  wanted,  it 
must  be  about  60°.  That  of  the  hot-house  must  be 
governed  by  the  character  of  the  collections.  Ven¬ 
tilation  must  be  properly  attended  to.  Bring  for¬ 
ward  pots  of 

Bulbs,  a  few  at  a  time,  so  as  to  h.ave  a  succession 
of  bloom,  and  when  the  flowers  are  past  their 
prime,  cut  away  the  stalk  and  allow  the  leaves  to 
grow  to  perfect  the  bulb. 

Camellias  need  to  be  kept  cool,  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere  moist  by  free  use  of  the  syringe. 

Cacti  need  but  very  little  water,  except  the  Epi- 
phyllums  th.at  are  now  blooming. 

Pelargoniums  should  be  put  where  they  have 
plenty  of  light. 

Insects  will  require  attention.  Tobacco  smoke 
quickly  does  for  the  green  fly,  and  a  moist  atmos¬ 
phere  is  destructive  to  the  red  spider. 


Cold  Griapery. 

Do  not  let  the  house  get  too  warm,  but  open  the 
ventil.ators  on  warm  days  and  close  them  at  nights, 
.and  on  cloudy  and  cold  days.  The  vines  should  be 
laid  down  and  covered.  They  m.ay  bo  bound  up 
with  straw,  or  a  board  part  up  in  front  of  them  on 
edge,  supported  by  stakes,  .and  the  vine  covered 
with  forest  leaves.  It  has  been  recommended  to 
paint  over  the  vines  with  a  mixture  of  whale  oil 
soap  3^  lb.,  sulphur  4  lbs.,  tobacco  lb.,  and 
powdered  nux  vomica  1  oz.  These  are  to  have  a 
gallon  of  boiling  water  poured  over  them  and  stir¬ 
red  well  together.  When  cold,  apply  to  the  vines 
with  a  brush  to  destroy  the  larvie  and  eggs  of  in¬ 
sects.  In  laying  down  the  vines,  be  careful  not  to 
make  too  short  a  bend. 


'I’Ise  Apisiry  fbv  B^eceinl>ei". — Those 
having  bees  will  doubtless  find  in  this  month  the 
most  leisure  to  repair  old  or  m.ake  new  hives  and 
honey  boxes.  In  view  of  which,  if  the  number  of 
sw.arms  admit,  it  would  be  advisable  to  build  a 
small  house,  say  10x12  feet,  placing  it  near  to  the 
api.ary,  in  which  to  make,  repair,  and  paint  hives,  as 
well  as  for  storing  them,  straining  and  storing 
honey.  It  is  a  convenient  place  into  which  to  re¬ 
move  a  colony  for  any  operation  that  may  be  desir¬ 
able  or  neeessary.  Bees  being  more  easily  handled 
if  removed  from  their  accustomed  stand,  the  other 
hives  being  less  disturbed,  will  less  .annoy  you.  A 
house  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  made,  requiring 
but  a  door  in  one  end  .and  a  window  in  the  other,  a 
work  bench  on  one  side,  space  for  hives  opposite, 
.and  for  boxes  overhead,  a  barrel,  containing  a  basket 
set  in  one  corner,  into  which  to  throw  broken 
honey  combs  for  str.aining,  a  shelf  under  the  bench 
with  paints  and  brushes,  2  planes,  1  square,  a  ham¬ 
mer,  a  saw  and  nails  above.  Thus  furnished,  all  is 
ready  for  work  at  .any  and  all  times.  If  your  time 
or  skill  will  not  enable  you  to  make  good  hives, 
the  better  you  get  them  made,  the  less  repairs 
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they  will  need  tbei’eafter.  A  good  hive  should  last 
a  life-time.  If  one  intends  to  increase  his  bees,  he 
should  not  forget  to  jirovide  sufficient  hives.  In 
deciding  tliis,  let  him  consider  if  flowers  are  islenty 
yielding  pollen  during  the  season ;  if  not,  can  they 
be  sni5plied.  If  honey  is  his  object  (which  also  in¬ 
cludes  an  abundance  of  honey  producing  flowers), 
large  boxes,  without  top  or  bottom,  holding  frames, 
called  “  supers,”  as  well  as  boxes,  will  be  neces¬ 
sary,  though  supers  without  boxes  are  often  prefer¬ 
able.  Non  swarming  hives  have  been  patented  to 
obtain  large  yields  of  surplus  honej^,  (still  the  bees 
do  frequently  and  repeatedly  swarm) ;  their  greatest 
fault  is,  that  you  lose  the  reproductive  force  of  the 
hive.  By  using  supers,  into  which  you  lift  frames 
from  belowg  replacing  them  with  empty  ones,  you 
avoid  swarming  and  increase  the  working  force. 


IIOMTICULTUML  ANNUAL  for  1861. 

An  Important  Work. 

This  Annual  is  rapidly  progressing,  and  will  be  ready 
before  the  opening  of  the  New  Year.  Its  phan  wil!  be 
different  from  any  heretofore  published  in  this  country, 
and  it  will  aim  to  be  a 

B2ccor4l  of  llorticialtiirsii  I®r®g’i’ess, 
for  the  year  1866,  free  from  matters  not  legitimately  be¬ 
longing  to  Horticulture. 

'File  Material  is  all  Wew, 
and  not  a  i-eproduction  of  old  articles  that  have  served 
their  turn  elsewhere.  The  volume  will  be 

FditoeraUy  Illsistratesl, 
with  engravings  made  especially  for  the  purpose.  That 
a  Year  Book  of  Horticulture  is  needed,  is  shown  by  the 
readiness  with  wiiioh 

l>isliMg-*EisliC€l 

have  contributed  to  its  pages.  Among  otlier  contribu¬ 
tions  from  experienced  cultivators,  there  will  be 

Tiic  Apples  of  1866,  by  Doct.  John  A.  Warder, 
President  of  the  Oiiio  Slate  Poniological  Society,  Author 
of  American  Pomology,  etc.  New  Ohio  Apples;  New 
Indiana  Varieties  ;  Southern  Varieties  fruited  at  the 
North,  etc.  Illustrated. 

New  and.  Notcwoi’tliy  Pears,  by  P.  Barry, 
autlior  of  the  Fruit  Garden,  etc.,  giving  descriptions  of 
new  varieties  as  well  as  of  tlie  less  known  ones  that 
liave  been  fully  tested.  Illustrated. 

New  Iledding  and  otliei"  Plants  of  1866, 
by  Peter  Henderson,  Florist,  etc.  An  account  of  the 
newer  varieties  of  bedding  and  other  flowering  plants,  and 
their  success  and  failure  during  tlie  past  year,  llltistrated. 

Tlie  Kaver  Pvcrgrcetis  that  Sia-ve  Proved 
Valuable,  by  Tiioma.s  Meehan,  Editor  of  the  Garden¬ 
er's  Monthly  and  aullior  of  American  Hand-book  of 
Ornamental  Trees. 

New  Vegetables  of  S8G6,  by  Fearing  Burr,  Jr., 
author  of  American  Field  and  Garden  Vegetables  ;  giving 
the  author’s  experience  with  newer  culinary  vegetables. 

Small  Fruits  in  1860,  by  Andrew  S.  Fuller, 
nur.^erynian,  author  of  tlie  Grape  Cullurist,  Forest  Tree 
Cnlturist,  etc.  A  valuable  summary  of  all  the  small  fruits, 
excepting  grapes. 

Mome  ISecoration.s,  by  A.  Bridgeman,  Florist, 
lluvv  to  treat  Ivy  ;  Hanging  Baskets,  Rustic  Stands,  etc. 
Illustrated, 

Nciv  lEose.s  of  1880,  by  John  Saul,  Florist,  of 
Washinglon,  D.  C.,  and  well  known  authority  on  Roses. 

TUc  Cultivation  of  Slorse-ratlisll,  by  Peter 
Henderson,  anihor  of  Gardening  for  Profit.  Concise  di¬ 
rections  for  growing  this  profitable  crop.  Illustrated. 

CJ rapes  in  ISOO,  From  noles  by  Geo.  W.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  other  Grape  Growers. 

Propastatinui  Cirapes  isi  tlie  Open  Air,  by 
'William  Patrick,  Terre  Haute,  Ind,,  giving  a  meth¬ 
od  by  which  tlie  Delaware  and  oilier  difficult  varie¬ 
ties  may  be  grown— without  artificial  heat. 

Useful  Seed  Table.s,  by  James  Fleming,  Seeds¬ 
man,  New  York,  giving  the  amoniit  of  seed  to  the  acre, 
to  a  given  length  of  drill,  etc. 

Oilier  oonirnnnicalinns  by  well  known  aulliorilies,  be- 
tsiJes  a  great  amonnl  of  Editorial  matter,  including  a 


Calendar  for  each  month  in  the  year,  articles  on  Wine 
Grapes,  Table  Ornaments,  Hodges,  Farm  Nurseries,  Tree 
Labels,  New  Potatoes,  List  of  Engravings  of  New  Fruits 
and  Flowers  published  in  1866.  List  of  Works  on  Hor¬ 
ticulture  for  1866.  A  Dictionary  of  Horticultural  Terms, 
and  a  host  of  other  matters  of  interest,  both  to  the 
professional  and  amateur  gardener. — Price 


Containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestiotis  which  loe  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


OTss-rls  AH  Subscriptions  sent  in  as  New,  or  Old. 

For  Maricel;  ISepoi-t,  See  I®age  4S1. 
— The  report  of  the  Live  Stock  Markets  show  unpre¬ 
cedented  large  receipts  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  with  a 
consequent  lieavy  decline  in  prices,  though  llie  selling 
rates  are  still  far  above  former  times.  Now,  15©16c.  per 
lb.  dressed  weight  for  good  cattle  is  considered  very  low  ; 
it  is  not  many  years  since  8®9c.  was  considered  very 
high.  Other  farm  products  are  even  above  the  war  prices. 

SsBEiclry  ISiisitiess  Stems,  important  this 
month,  will  be  found  on  the  mserted  extra  sheet,  pages  425 
and  426. — The  Title  page,  and  Index  to  the  volume  are  on 
a  loose  extra  sheet,  which  should  be  preserved,  as  noted 
on  page  425.  These  extra  sheets  each  cost  the  price  of 
quite  a  farm,  on  our  enormous  edition,  at  the  present  ex- 
horbitant  prices  of  printing  paper  ;  but  with  the  generous 
patronage  extended  by  oiir  readers  and  advertisers,  we 
can  afford  to  make  these  additions  instead  of  curtailing 
Hie  reading  matter  in  the  least. 

Ifitk  Kecipe  —  Correction. — Instead  of 
the  direclions  on  page  340  (Oct.  No.)  read,  as  corrected, 
Mr.  Bull;  In  one  gallon  rain  water  put  2  ounces  of  ex¬ 
tract  of  logwood,  and  H  ounce  of  bi-chromate  of  potassa. 
Heat,  and  when  dissolved,  strain,  and  add  %  ounce  of 
aqua  ammonia.  The  articles  are  kept  by  most  druggists. 

'Flae  Assuericasi  Ag'ricsiltiiral  Aiiiiiial 
will  contain  a  brief  review  of  the  past  year— notices  of  im¬ 
portant  events,  inventions,  publications,  etc.,  affecting 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country,  importations  of 
Slock,  introduction  of  new  crops,  etc.  ;  contributed  ar¬ 
ticles  ot  an  interesting  and  practical  character,  fully 
illustrated;  practical  iiints  in  regard  to  work,  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  besides  convenient  tables,  and  a  full  almanac. 
The  publication  of  this  will  be  a  few  days  later  than  that 
of  tlie  Horticultural  Annual.  tVe  can  promise  articles 
from  distinguished  contributors,  varied  and  practical  in 
character,  and  a  store  of  valuable  facts  for  reference. 

for  Profit.,  by  Peter  Hender¬ 
son.  'We  hoped  to  be  able  to  announce  in  this  issue  that 
this  book  was  ready,  but  Hie  crowd  of  work  in  Hie  en¬ 
graving  room  has  delayed  the  illustrations.  The  work  is 
otherwise  nearly  ready,  and  we  shall  doubtless  be  able  to 
fill  Hie  numerous  orders  by  or  sliortly  before  the  new  year. 

Steamiss"’  Fotlcler. — Coarse  fodder  maybe 
made  to  go  a  great  way,  with  a  little  art.  Cattle  and 
horses  refuse  cornstalks,  not.  because  they  are  not  good 
feed,  but  because  they  are  hard  to  chew,  and  they  choose 
not  to  chew  them.  Cut  up  by  a  good  stalk  cutter  that 
either  outs  them  in  half-inch  pieces,  or  slices  them  very 
diagonally,  and  soaked  2i  hours,  wet  willi  hot  water, 
meal  and  the  hardest  salt  being  added,  will  almost  all  be 
eaten.  Still,  steaming  is  better,  for  it  does  not  necessitate 
keeping  24  hours’  slock  of  prepared  feed  on  hand  all  the 
time.  The  most  convenient  steaming  apparatus  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  hogshead  hung  in  trunnions,  the  steam  being 
passed  to  Hie  bottom  through  a  rubber  hose  from  a  boiler. 
With  such  an  arrangement  all  kinds  of  fodder,  straw, 
stalks,  hay,  roots,  etc.,  may  be  cooked  for  cattle  or  swine, 
and  the  greatest  possible  economy  in  fodder  attained. 

f>5s»asi.i"t«'%Tee«l  for  — A  'UTitei'  in 

the  Nov.  Gardener’s  Monthly  has  an  article  on  the  use  of 
Smart-weed  as  fodder  for  horses.  As  Smart-weed  is  a 
very  acrid  plant,  and  will  cause  severe  inflammations 
when  applied  to  the  skin,  it  struck  us  as  rather  strange 
horse  food  ;  hut  on  reading  the  article,  vve  find  the  botani¬ 
cal  name  put  down  as  Polygonum  Persicaria,  which  is 
not  Smart-weed  at  all,  but  is  Lady’s-lliumb,  which  a 
horse  might  be  ungallant  enough  to  eat.  Smart-weed  is 
Polygonum  Hydropiper.  It  is  not  often  we  catch  oiir 
friend  Meehan  out  in  his  botany,  and  tliis  is  really  only  a 
misapplication  of  common  names,  which  aic  quite  apt  to 
get  mixed.  We  only  picked  him  up  for  the  sake  of  let¬ 


ting  him  down  very  gently,  and  congratulating  him  upon 
making  so  useful  and  excellent  an  horticultural  journal. 
Its  title  indicates  its  real  character  as  Gardener’s  Monthly. 

'File  CJoiMMioiB.  Millcing'  <H-oa.t. — “T. 
M.,”  Alleghany  Co.,  Pa.,  wishes  information  about  the 
Common  Goat.  “How  much  milk  will  one  give  ?  Are 
they  notgood  milk  stock  for  those  living  near  railroads 
Ans.  :  The  quantity  of  milk  varies  greatly.  There  is 
a  Maltese  breed  said  to  give  1  gallon  per  day  ;  1  quart 
per  day  is,  iiowever,  not  unusual,  and  considered  a  good 
quantity.  Tlie  goat  is  a  very  intelligent  animal,  and  in 
little  danger  of  harm  from  locomotives,  boys,  or  dogs. 
The  milk  is  held  in  Eastern  countries  to  be  better  than 
cow’s  milk  for  those  affected  by  miasmatic  diseases  (chills 
and  fever,  etc.),  probably  a  mere  notion.  Goals  are  great 
nuisances,  getting  very  familiar,  and  pusliing  themselves 
where  they  are  not  wanted,  besides  they  will  bark  any 
fruit  and  shade  tree  they  can  get  at. 

Cows  for  a  Small  IJairy.— “  G.  W.  A.,” 
Morgantown,  West  Va.,  asks  “What  breed  of  cows  is 
best  for  a  small  butter  dairy  ?”  Were  we  to  stock  a  yard 
with  dairy  cows,  they  should  be  selected  willioiit  refer¬ 
ence  to  breed  from  some  good  dairy  region  ;  if  the  object 
were  butter  especially,  we  would  buy  besides  one  or  two 
good  Alderney  cows  and  an  Alderney  bull. 

Slaeep  for  a  Simail  Floclc. — Our  ques¬ 
tioner,  “  G.  W.  A.,”  asks  about  slieep.  'We  presume  his 
wish  is  to  raise  mutton  for  liis  own  table,  so  without  liesi- 
tation  we  recommend  the  South  Down  as  the  preferable 
breed.  If,  however,  he  wishes  to  raise  mutton  to  sell, 
the  Cotswolds,  Leicesters,  or  some  other  large  long  wool 
sheep  might  be  more  profitable;  depending  on  the  market. 

Msasqiiasli  Slcisis. — Dealers  inform  us  that 
prices  paid  last  year,  when  there  was  an  unusual  foreiga 
demand,  form  no  criterion  to  judge  of  the  prices  this  year, 
which  will  probably  rule  as  low  as  30  to  35  cents  for 
prime  skins,  and  perhaps  less. — So  the  fashions  vary. 

Tlie  Ssal>l»atli  Sclao©!  €|*iestiost 
BooScs,  entitled  “  Lessons  for  Every  Sunday  in  the 
Year,”  are  being  rapidly  adopted  by  schools  of  all  Chris¬ 
tian  denominations  tliroughout  the  country.  They  seem 
to  exactly  meet  the  wants  of  teachers,  judging  from  the 
fact  that  over  half  a  million  copies  have  already  been 
called  for.  Tliey  are  supplied  at  about  cost,  viz.,  $12 
per  hundred,  or  $1.50  per  dozen.  If  by  mail,  4c.  per 
copy  extra,  or  3c.  each  if  in  parcels  of  ten  or  more  copies. 
Four  sample  copies  (Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4,)  will  be  sent  post 
paid  for  65  cents.  Superintendents  and  Teachers  are  in¬ 
vited  to  examine  tliese  books. 

Ijomg'  Ssifoscripti®!!  lL.ettei*s  are  not 
necessary  or  desirable.  Here  is  a  convenient  short  form  ; 

Washington,  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  Dec.  1,  1866. 
Messrs.  Orange  Judd  ^  Co.,  New  York  City  : 

Enclosed  are  Five  Dollars  for  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  four  subscribers,  to  begin  January  \st,  1807,  viz.: 
John  Doe,  Washington,  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa, 

Richard  Roe,  do,  do,  do. 

Peter  Smith,  Webster,  do.  do. 

S,  J.  Karl,  Freeport,  Sioux  Co.,  Wis.  (Germati). 

Yours,  respectfully,  John  Doe. 

Seal  tiglitly,  and  address  plainly  lo  Orange  Judd  <5-  Co„ 
41  Park  Roiv,  New  York  City.— Let  all  matters  referring 
to  the  reading  columns  only,  such  as  information  given, 
notes,  queries,  etc.,  (which  are  always  welcomed,)  be  on 
Si  separate  piece  of  paper,  marked  “for  Editors,”  each  piece 
containing  the  date,  name  and  residence  of  the  writer. 

Iona  and  I.sraella  Cfrafses. — W.  B. 
Waldo.  Both  these  varieties  grow  from  cuttings  in  the 
open  ground,  but  the  wood  is  as  yet  too  valuable  to 
use  in  this  way. 

'Fi-side  Sale  of  CJrape  Tines.— The  ex¬ 
periment  of  a  regular  Trade  Sale  of  Grape  'Vines,  at  auc¬ 
tion,  commenced  by  Farsons  &  Co.,  last  year,  is  to  be 
continued  this  season,  as  will  be  seen  by  their  advertise¬ 
ment.  There  are  many  advantages  in  this  method  of  sup¬ 
plying  Hie  wants  of  dealers,  which  should  lead  them  to 
encourage  the  permanence  of  this  arrangement. 

'File  Knelceye  Mower. — This  implement 
was  selected  and  placed  in  our  Premium  List  last  year, 
and  again  this  year,  before  we  had  the  least  inkling  of  the 
probable  decision  at  Hie  great  Auburn  trial.  We  are,  of 
course,  liighly  gratified,  on  finding  the  propriety  of  our  se¬ 
lection  confinnecl  by  the  result  of  that  trial,  which  w’as 
far  more  thorough  and  exlianstive  than  anything  of  the 
kind  previously  undertaken  in  this  country.  The  award 
was  announced  in  the  October  A gricullurist, HQ, 
Farmers  will,  of  course,  work  all  the  harder  now  to  se¬ 
cure  this  premium.  Several  obtained  it  last  year,  and 
many  more  can  do  so  this  year.— By  Hie  way,  our  atten- 
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lion  lias  been  called  to  what  was,  to  say  tlie  least,  very 
far  from  an  honest,  straightforward  business  transaction. 
An  editorial  notice  appeared  in  the  N.  Y.  Daily  Times, 
referring  to  the  award  of  the  gold  medal  to  the  Buckej’e 
for  sundry  enumerated  excellencies  as  a  mower.  This 
notice  liad  an  extensive  circulation  in  other  journals,  with 
the  name  of  W.  A.  Wood’s  machine  substituted  for  that 
of  the  Buckeye,  and  the  notice  changed  to  read  “forthe 
best  combined  mower  and  reaper,”  followed  by  an  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  excellencies  of  the  Buckeye,  printed  as  if 
belonging  to  the  Wood,  viz.,  “  Perfection  of  work  in  all 
kinds  of  grass,  and  on  every  variety  of  surface,  lightness  of 
draft,  ease  of  management,  perfection  of  mechanical  con¬ 
struction,  simplicity,  strength,  and  durability.”  The  com¬ 
mittee,  on  the  contrary,  gave  to  the  Wood  machine  the 
preference  over  Us  chief  competitor,  the  Eagle,  for  ease  of 
draft,  and  smallness  of  side  draft.  They  gave  the  Eagle 
machine  the  preference  for  quality  of  work  and  facility  of 
management,  as  compared  with  the  Wood  machine,  and 
placed  them  on  the  same  level  as  regards  simplicity  of 
construction  and  durability.  The  Buckeye  will,  of  course, 
not  be  injured  in  the  end  by  this  improper  borrowing  of 
its  plumes.  The  actual  decision  of  the  .Auburn  committee 
will  not  be  obscured  by  any  specious  etforts  of  interested 
parties.  We  are  favorably  disposed  toward  the  Wood 
machine  for  its  real  excellence,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  refer 
to  the  attempt  to  use  the  press  to  give  a  wrong  coloring  to 
the  facts,  as  we  understand  them. 

Cri'b-aSitisig'.  —  An  “  Ex-Oflicer,”  tvlio  lias 
studied  this  disease  in  the  army,  before  he  entered  it,  and 
since  he  returned  from  service,  makes  some  suggestions 
which,  considering  the  very  indefinite  views  usually  held 
by  veterinarians  about  it,  are  worthy  consideration.  We 
regret  he  has  no  experience  in  regard  to  a  cure.  “  I  have 
read  the  Agriculturist  for  years  past,  and  have  found  that 
authors  call  this  disease  an  affecliou  of  the  stomach,  or 
locate  it  mother  places,  still  more  remote  from  the  seat 
of  the  complaint.  I  have  taken  pains  for  the  last  six  or 
seven  years,  both  in  the  army  and  while  out  of  it,  to  look 
into  every  horse’s  mouth  that  gave  the  well  known  in¬ 
timation  of  being  afflicted  witli  what  is  generally  termed 
‘cribbing,’  or  ‘wind-sucking,’  and  1  liave  in  no  instance 
failed  to  find  that  the  gums  grow  down  between  llie 
upper  teeth— some  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  tlie 
ends  of  tlie  loelh,  otliers  not  so  far,  but  all  tliat  char¬ 
acteristic  without  exception.  From  tliis  I  conclude 
it  is  a  crowding  of  the  teeth  and  gums,  instead  of  any 
intestinal  diseases.  The  pain  and  irrit.ation  caused  by 
the  pressure,  make.s  tiie  horse  press  Ins  teetli  upon  tlie 
first  horizontal  piece  of  anything  he  comes  in  contact 
witli,  to  obtain  relief.  The  pain  he  is  in,  no  doubt  causes 
liim  to  grunt,  and  tlie  eructation  of  wind  from  the  slomacli 
is  blit  tlie  effect  of  liaving  tlie  head  and  neck  in  tlie  posi¬ 
tion  he  takes.  For  a  cure,  I  would  suggest  that  keeping 
tlie  teeth  from  crowding  each  other,  or  the  gums,  or  both, 
will  at  once  cure  the  malady.” 

Wlaite  Wire  for  Clottlaes  Hjisiies. — 
“White  Wire”  is  simply  galvanized  iron  wire,  that  is, 
iron  wire  coated  with  zinc,  which  prevents  its  rusting. 
Most  telegraph  wire  is  tlius  prepared.  Several  cor¬ 
respondents  have  written  that  they  use  lids  telegraph 
wire  obtained  from  tlie  telegraph  companies,  and  find  it 
to  answer  a  very  good  purpose,  while  it  is  permanent¬ 
ly  durable.  Tlie  “  Wasliburn  &  Moen  Wire  Works” 
make  this  galvanized  iron  wire  with  extra  smooth  sur¬ 
face  for  clotlics  lines.  It  is  wliolcsaled  by  the  Agent  in 
tliis  city  (E.  A.  Moen,  42  Cliff  street)  by  the  ton,  at  13  or 
14  cents  per  lb.,  and  in  half  mile  coils  (about  170  lbs.)  at 
]5c.  per  lb.  The  No.  8  or  No.  9  size  is  that  used  for 
dollies  lines.  No.  8  weiglis  about  7  lbs.  to  tlie  100  feet, 
which  at  15c.  per  lb.  would  cost  one  cent  per  foot,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  freight.  A  few  neighbors  could  readily  com¬ 
bine  and  get  a  X  mile  coil,  the  smallest  quantity  sold  by 
tlie  agent,  and  divide  it.  Allowing  $2.60  for  freiglit  on 
2,640  feet,  would  make  tlie  cost  only  $1,10  per  100  feel. 
We  iiresume  liardware  dealers  would  get  it  and  retail  it 
at  about  2c.  per  foot  if  requested  to  do  so.  Anybody  has 
a  right  to  buy,  or  sell,  or  use  tliis  wire. 

To  tfte  Wives  of  fSesaeralg,  Judges, 
Senators,  etc. — We  have  been  shocked  recently  by 
seeing  tlie  names  of  the  wives  of  some  of  our  most 
esteemed  Generals,  U.  S.  Senators,  etc.,  boldly  published 
as  patrons  and  endorsers  of  various  “  Gift”  and  other  en¬ 
terprises,  ostensibly  got  up  in  aid  of  charitable  or  benev¬ 
olent  objects.  A  close  examination  shows  that  in 
most  cases  the  operators  use  these  names  only  in¬ 
directly,  tliough  in  such  amanner  as  to  deceive  the  public 
into  a  belief  that  these  ladies  are  really  at  the  head  of  the 
schemes,  or  at  least  largely  interested.  But  in  some  of 
our  liiimbug  investig.ations,  noted  elsewliere,  we  have 
seen  letters,  undoubtedly  genuine,  from  some  of  the 
•ladies  referred  to,  in  whicli  they  do  give  their  direct 
countenance  and  encouragement  to  Gift  Enterprises, 
presentation  festivals,  charitable  fairs,  etc,,  which  are  in 


reality  neither  more  nor  less  than  “  covert  Lotteries.” 
These  are  of  a  worse  character,  if  possible,  than  the  old 
fashioned  “  regular  ”  lotteries,  where  a  man  is  boldly  told 
tlie  risk  he  runs,  the  chances  in  Ids  favor,  what  he  is  to 
pay,  and  what  to  hope  for.  In  these,  on  the  contrary, 
his  kind  feelings  and  sympathies  are  worked  upon,  to 
filch  money  from  him,  ostensibly  for  good  objects,  when 
the  chief  part  of  it  really  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the 
shrewd  managers.  We  earnestly  entreat  these  ladies 
not  to  lower  the  good  reputation  of  their  liusbands,  whose 
names  we  have  delighted  to  honor,  by  connecting  them 
in  any  way  with  these  enterprises,  andnotto  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  made  the  instruments  of  extracting  money 
from  people  who  would  not  think  of  giving  it  but  for  the 
endorsement  of  distinguished  and  esteemed  names. 
Give  liberally  to  our  country’s  defenders  and  their  fami¬ 
lies,  but  do  it  directly — not  $l  to  them,  and  $4  for  poor 
plated  ware,  and  to  tlie  pockets  of  artful  operators. 

MaiMire  Malciiig  toy  System.— Last 
month  (p.  386,)  we  noticed  the  fact  that  Bommer’s  Patent 
Method  for  making  manure  was  open  to  the  public,  and 
tliat  we  liad  a  stock  of  tlie  pamplilets  describing  tlie  pro- 
ce*  for  sale.— (See  Book  List.)  We  liave  received  so 
many  letters  that  we  add  :  The  description  is  in  bolli  Eng- 
lisli  and  German,  illustrated  sufficiently  to  give  a  clear 
idea  of  the  process  by  whicit  alt  kinds  of  herbaceous 
vegetable  growth,  muck  or  peat,  in  short  all  tlie  litter  and 
refuse  of  the  farm  may,  with  the  addition  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  animal  manure,  solid  and  liquid, on  simple  sub¬ 
stitutes  easily  obtained,  be  converted  into  a  rich  manure. 

Paimtiisg's,  Eiag'a-sa.vlng's,  etc. — To  sev¬ 
eral  inquirers  in  regard  to  objects  of  art,  we  wilt  say 
that  the  largest  and  best  retail  slock  in  the  city  of  these 
things,  including  beautiful  carved  work  in  wood,  artists 
materials,  etc.,  is  probably  at  Kncedler’s  (late  Goupil  & 
Co.),  772  Broadway,  cor.  9th  st.  There  is  a  fine  picture 
gallery  connected  with  the  establisiiment,  to  which  ad¬ 
mittance  is  usually  free,  tliat  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit, 

Bjarge  Floclis  of  Ctoiclccms. — “A.  C. 
H.,”  Wasliington,  Iowa.— We  have  never  known  of  more 
than  a  few  hundred  fowls  being  kept  in  one  yard  in  this 
country,  and  these  large  flocks  did  not  do  well  more  than 
a  year  or  two.  It  is  our  opinion  that,  with  ordinary  care, 
when  25  or  35  hens  and  2  or  3  cocks  are  wintered  in  one 
well  furnished  yard,  and  are  allowed  to  hatcli  300  to  350 
chickens  before  the  middle  of  June,  that  tliese  may  all  be 
well  cared  for  upon  one  acre  of  ground,  and  the  chick- 
en.s,  say  250  to  300  of  tliem,  fattened  for  market.  But  even 
then  we  would  plow  this  acre,  a  quarter  at  a  time,  once  or 
twice  during  the  summer,  and  tlie  next  year  take  a  new 
piece  of  ground,  and  raise  a  crop  on  the  first.  With  this 
practice  we  think  a  man  might  keep  as  many  separate 
yards  of  fowls  as  he  can  devote  land  and  labor  to,  allow¬ 
ing  about  3  acres  to  each  yard,  and  iiaving  conveniencies 
to  isolate  diseased  birds,  if  it  is  desirable  to  give  them  a 
chance  for  life.  On  some  such  plan  great  numbers  of 
healthy  poultry  may  probably  be  raised  on  the  same  farm. 

Expeirience  witBa.  ^i45l£  ClaiclceBss. — 
Airs.  E.  A.  F.  A.,  of  Vincennes,  Ind.,  writes  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  Mrs.  J.  R.  T.,  thinking  the  disease  he  describes 
on  page  347  (October)  is  identical  with  one  by  wliicli  lier 
poultry  has  suffered.  She  says  she  dissected  many 
tliat  died,  and  found  in  every  instance  the  liver  badly  dis¬ 
eased.  “  AVe  tried  every  remedy  we  could  hear  of  with¬ 
out  avail ;  as  a  last  resort  we  shot  them  up  in  a  light  airy 
coop,  and  lost  no  more  until  we  again  let  them  run  at 
large,  when  they  again  sickened,  and  we  again  confined 
them  as  before.  This  fail,  after  several  weeks,  we  again 
let  them  out,  when  five  took  sick  and  died.  Since  then  we 
keep  them  shut  up,  and  they  are  in  perfect  health,  and 
when  we  occasionally  kill  tliem  for  the  table,  we  find  their 
livers  very  different  from  the  gangrenous  things  of  tliose 
that  sickened  and  died  wiien  allowed  their  liberty.” 

Bai-toeri'y  Seeds. — T.  Eoselough,  Douglas 
Co.,  Kansas.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sprout  these.  Tlie 
seeds  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  they  may  be  kept 
mixed  with  sand,  in  a  cool  place,  until  spring. 

I*Iait4s  Named. — J.  McNicol,  Co.  Bruce,  C. 
W..  The  grass  is  probably  Etj/TOK®  stn'atMS,  a  species  of 
Lyme  Grass,  or  Wild  Rye....H.  F.  Hyde,  West  Wood- 
stock,  Conn.  Not  a  Cactus  at  all,  but  one  of  the  very 
best  Sedums,  .SedwOT  Sieboldii;  a  most  valuable  recently 

introduced  herbaceous  plant,  as  it  is  a  late  bloomer _ 

Doctor  Lceffler,  N.  Y.  The  vine  is  Boussingaultia 
basselloides,  commonly  known  as  Madeira  Vine,  a  useful 
climber  with  very  fragrant  flowers.  The  leaf  is  tliat  of 
the  comnwon  Pitcher-plant,  or  Side-saddle  flower,  Sara- 

cennia  purpurea _ Wm.  Warder,  Pine  Meadow,  Conn. 

The  Fringed  Gentian,  Gentiana  crinita,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  our  wild  flowers  ...R.  Parnell,  Queens 


Co.,  N.  Y.  Apparently  Solidago  latifolia,  Solidagos 
and  Asters  are  not  always  certainly  determined  from 
fragments. ...  II.  Stidolpli,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo.  The 
Spider-wort,  of  which  flowers  but  no  leaves  are  sent,  is 

probably  Tradcscantia  pilosa _ N.  B.  B.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Apparently  Coronilla  varia,  but  pods  too  young  to  tell 

certainly _ flirs.  M.  Beck,  Litclifield  Co.,  Conn.  Tiie 

annual  is  Centrnstegia  macrosiphon ;  the  other  is  some 

Zepkyranthes,  but  too  much  broken _ L.  W.,  Jolinsou's 

Creek.  No.  1  is  like  the  leaf  of  Artemisia  vulgaris,  or 
Mug-wort.  No.  2,  tlie  young  growth  of  Red  Cedar — 

or  some  .sucli _ J.  K.  Leaning,  Otsego  Co.  Some 

Euphorbia,  which  needs  seeds  for  determination.... A.  L. 
Child,  Glendale,  Nebraska.  No.  I,  an  Aster,  related  to 
multijlorus,  no  telling  without  leaves.  No.  2^  another 
Aster,  ditto.  No.  3,  ditto.  No.  4,  Gentiana  Saponaria, 
Soapwort  Gentian. - With  the  exception  of  a  few  speci¬ 

mens  put  aside  for  more  careful  examination  than  we  can 
now  give,  we  have  named  all  tlie  plants  on  hand  that 
could  be  named,  and  the  rest  have  gone  into  tlie  rubbish 
basket,  and  we  thus  close  up  our  botanical  matters  for 
the  year.  Now  a  word  to  the  good  friends  who  send  us 
specimens.  We  do  not  keep  a  guessing  shop,  we  cannot 
afford  to  soak  out  crumpled  specimens.  Such  help  as 
we  can  give  in  delermining  plants,  is  given  cheerfully, 
but  you  must  do  your  part,  and  give  decent  specimens. 
AA'hen  the  lower  leaves  of  a  plant  differ  from  tlie  upper 
ones,  send  one  of  them.  YVe  like  conundrums,  but  don’t 
care  for  them  in  tiie  shape  of  jilants,  and  liereafter  shall 
not  guess  at  the  little  snips  that  are  sent.  Very  few  have 
any  idea  of  how  much  time  may  be  wasted  in  trying  to 
make  out  what  would  be  plain  enough,  did  tlie  coKector 
take  a  little  pains  to  give  us  a  leaf  with  the  flowers. 

S.  Seymour,  Rock¬ 
ford,  Ill. — The  nuts  are  difficult  to  keep  and  do  best  if 
planted  in  autumn.  Plant  in  seed  beds  of  light  soil,  not 
deeper  tlian  the  thickness  of  the  nut ;  then  cover  tlie  bed 
with  several  inches  of  leaves,  upon  wiiicli  a  litlle  earth 
may  be  sprinkled  to  keep  tliem  from  blowing  away. 
Tliis  closely  imitates  the  natural  sowing  in  the  forest. 
Of  course  the  leaves  are  to  be  removed  in  spring. 

Ma.rtole»lBea«TL  MiaaBajaafflili  Cafotoaft'c. 
— Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  of  Marblehead,  introduced  Ibis 
variety  some  years  ago.  lie  sent  us  one  of  tlie  kind  lie 
buries  for  the  winter  to  be  used  for  seed  raising  next 
spring.  Tlie  man  of  the  Independent  will  please  notice 
that  this  was  a  Cabbage  and  not  a  Cabbage  Stump.  We 
are  glad  Jlr.  G.  sent  only  one,  or  there  would  not  have 
been  much  room  fo^'  anything  else  in  the  office.  This 
liead,  divested  of  its  outer  leaves,  measures  24  inches  in 
diameter ;  weiglis  over  30  lbs,  ;  is  very  solid,  and  is  crisp, 
and  sweet  in  tlie  raw  state  ;  certainly  a  fine  specimen. 

Sisitclry  Miamitoiag’s. — Subscribers  are  cou- 
tinnally  writing  to  inquire  about  parties  that  have  already 
been  shown  up  in  tliese  articles.  We  cannot  afford  room 
for  reprinting.  Please  look  througli  Ihe  past  numbers. 
Over  200  svvincliers  have  been  directly  or  indirectly  ex¬ 
posed  during  tlie  present  volume. .. .After  the  continu¬ 
ed  hard  knocks  administered  to  the  swindling  fraternity, 
in  every  paper  for  a  year  past,  we  are  iialf  disposed  to 
lake  a  “  breathing  spell  ”  for  a  month.  We  would  very 
gladly  drop  the  subject  entirely,  as  it  is  always  a  disagree¬ 
able  one;  but  somebody  should  do  it,  and  until  the  press  of 
the  country  generally  shall  help  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  and  cease  to  aidswindlers  by  advertising  for  them, 
we  shall  not  shrink  from  Ihe  labor,  at  whatever  cost  of 
time,  expense,  and  pleasure.  If  need  be,  a  half  column, 
or  more,  will  be  devoted  to  this  subject  in  the  numbers  of 
the  next  volume,  and  our  readers  will,  llierefore,  please 
aid  in  the  important  work,  by  keeping  us  promptly  advised 
of  all  neiu  circulars  and  other  scliemes  tliat  come  to  their 
knowledge.  The  reports  for  a  month  past,  embraced  in 
a  peck  or  so  of  letters  before  us,  we  will  not  take  up  in 
detail,  but  give  a  few  general  liints  covering  most  of  them  ; 
1st,  Here  are  nine  different  gift  enterprises,  generally  of 
a  very  plausible  character,  and  well  calculated  to  deceive 
the  unwary,  and  even  some  intelligent  people.  The  most 
dangerous  of  these  are  those  got  up  professedly  to  aid 
wounded  and  disabled  soldiers,  or  their  wives,  widows, 
or  orphans.  Concerts,  tickets,  gifts,  greenbacks,  houses, 
farms,  pianos,  watches,  sewing  machines,  jewelry,  etc., 
etc.,  are  offered  to  subscribers  in  large  amounts  as  bonuses, 
to  be  distributed  by  lot  to  subscribers  to  these  charitable 
funds,  of  which,  ostensibly,  a  large,  but  really  a  very 
small  proportion,  is  promised  to  such  funds.  The  daily, 
weekly,  and  illustrated  paper.s,  set  up  these  schemes  in 
large  displayed  type,  and  attractive  form.  Tlie  names  of 
generals,  and  of  men  in  higli  places,  and  Iheir  wives— 
generally  obtained  under  false  pretences,  are  used  with¬ 
out  any  permission — or  displayed  in  a  way  to  make  them 
appear  patrons  of  tliese  enlerprises.  AVe  liave  looked 
into  tlie  machinery  and  operations,  and,  mark  our 
words,  all  of  tliese  soldiers',  soldier  orphans'  and  widows' 
charitable  festivals,  concerts,  etc.,  in  which  presents  are 
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promised  by  lot  to  subscribers,  are  frauds  upon  the  com- 
munity.  Tliere  are  at  least  a  dozen  on  a  large  scale, 
throughout  the  country,  and  many  smaller  local  affairs  for 
monuments,  etc.  We  speak  not  of  legitimate  fairs  and 
festivals,  but  of  all  those  where  gifts,  presents,  etc.,  are 
offered  for  distribution.  There  are,  universally,  private 
parties  who  really  manage  them,  and  into  whose  pockets 
the  main  profits  eventually  go.  This  playing  upon  peo¬ 
ple’s  good  intentions  and  kind  feelings  towards  our  sol¬ 
diers  and  their  families,  is  the  meanest  kind  of  stealing. 
These  enterprises  are  bona  fide  lotteries,  except  in  name, 
and  tlie  most  disreputable  of  all  lotteries — wolves  in 
sheep’s  clothing  . .  .2d,  There  are  a  score  or  so  of  purely 
gift  enterprises,  where,  for  a  small  sum  returned  for  the 
tickets  sentfyou,  often  professedly,  but  not  really,  at  your 
request,  you  are  offered  a  chance  to  draw,  or  ftttne  drawn, 
a  prize  varying  from  $5  to  $100,  or  more.  We  have  ex¬ 
amined  more  than  a  hundred  of  these,  and  we  here  say 
that  there  is  not  one  of  all  these  ticket  schemes,  and  gift 
enterprises  that  is  not  a  fraud.  Not  one  in  a  hundred 
of  those  who  have  sent  their  money  for  the  tickets  have 
ever  heard  from  it,  unless  to  hear  the  standing  falsehood, 
that  it  was  “  lost  by  mail.”  Some  showy  prizes,  not  really 
valuable,  liave  been  sparingly  distributed  as  a  bait  to 
others,  buttlie  second  crop  invariably  gets  cheated,  usu¬ 
ally  the  first  one  too . 3d,  We  liave  chased  up  so  many 

advertised  medicines,  and  doctors  for  all  sorts  of  diseases, 
that  we  are  prepared  to  brand  the  whole  tribe  of  adver¬ 
tising  doctors  as  pernicious  quacks.  Not  half  of  them 
can  be  found  at  the  places  they  pretend  to  occupy.  Tliey 
get  letters  at  these  places  at  hours  when  you  cannot  catch 

them _ 4th.  “  Agencies” — There  are  a  large  number  of 

persons  in  tliis  city,  and  elsewhere,  offering  by  private 
circulars  “  agencies,”  some  for  one  thing,  some  for  ano¬ 
ther,  and  some  for  a  variety  of  things,  household  appara¬ 
tus,  etc.  A  few  of  these  are  genuine ;  many  are  swin¬ 
dles,  and  some  are  about  “  half-and-half.”  It  takes  much 
investigation  to  get  at  tire  reliability  and  value  of  these 
concerns,  and  we  advise  extreme  caution,  especially 
when  any  money  is  required  to  try  them.  Our  silence  in 
regard  to  several  recently  inquired  about,  implies  that 

they  are  bogus,  or  near  to  it,  or  of  doubtful  cliaracter - 

5th,  Eschew  all  “Art  Associations.”  The  “Michigan 
Art  .Association,”  witli  its  only  office  in  N.  Y.  City,  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  many  of  them  swindles.  So  is  the  pre¬ 
tended  Masonic  affair,  at  Medina,  N.  Y.  Almost  all  are 
unmitigated  humbugs.  One  or  two,  like  tlie  Crosby  .Art 
Association,  may  do  wliat  tliey  promise,  but  iiow  they 
differ  from  any  other  lottery  is  more  than  we  can  explain, 
except  in  accomplishing  the  same  object  in  a  meaner ' 
way  ;  they  add  the  “sympathy  dodge.” — Beware  of  “One 
price  vvatcli  companies,”  and  of  all  watclies  by  tickets  ; 
of  “Howard”  and  all  other  benevolent  medicine  associa¬ 
tions  of  “  American  Jewelry  Association  of  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor  $2  tickets  ;  of  Jas.  Pendergast  &  Co.;  of  “  H.  Camp, 
•M.  D.,  who  insults  respectable  young  ladies,  by  sending 
them  circulars  offering  disgusting  medicines;”  of  all  clieap 
sewing  macliine  offers,  etc.,  etc  . . .  P,  S.— A  villainous 
sclieme  just  comes  to  light — a  pretented  Franklin  Benefit 
.Association  in  Chicago,  claiming  Gen.  Wm.  B.  Logan  as 
President. — It  is  impossible  lie  could  officer  such  a 
scheme.  One  Jno.  L.  .Andrews  of  Ohio,  writes  to  ladies 
offering  for  $50  to  lie  them  tickets  tlirough  worth  $500  1 
—A  deep-dyed  villain ! 

MiiresscSftsii  l£«se. — Au  “Old  Florist” 

objects  to  the  engraving  of  tins  rose  given  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  Agriculturist,  which  lie  says  does  not  do  justice  to 
this  splendid  variety.  With  him  the  flowers  were  as 
large  as  those  of  any  good  rose,  and  the  color — wliich 
cannot  he  given  in  an  engraving — is  as  yellow  as  saffron, 
improving  as  the  flower  opens.  Our  engraving  was  from 
the  only  accessible  material,  a  partly  opened  flower.  It 
is  not  strictly  a  Tea  Rose,  but  a  Noisette,  .and  is  a  runner, 
after  the  style  of  tlie  Lamarque,  and  like  that,  adapted  to 
planting  out  in  the  open  ground  of  the  green-house  ; 
treated  in  this  way,  it  attains  its  greatest  perfection. 

Viiae.*»  CiJrowing’  iit  AiitHiiiis. 
T.  Bost,  Hennepin  Co.,  Minn.,  writes,  tliat  the  leaves  of 
his  small  vines  were  killed  by  frost  in  September,  and 
that  subsequent  warm  weather  lias  started  the  buds  for 
next  year,  and  asks  if  this  will  hurt  the  vines.  It  will  be 
apt  to  injure  them,  and  the  young  vines  will  require  care. 
It  is  probably  only  the  upper  buds  that  have  started,  and 
that  good  buds  still  remain  near  the  ground. '  Prune  back 
severely,  and  start  a  new  cane  from  a  bud  near  the  base. 

W  iiitlmilis.— W.  Hawkins 
and  several  neighbors,  of  Sayville,  (Stale  not  given)  are 
interested  in  tlie  subject  of  irrigation.  There  are  two 
plans,  one  to  “  pipe”  the  water  1J<S  mile,  the  other  for 
each  to  dig  a  well  and  get  a  windmill  and  tank  on  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  ins  land.  The  former  plan  would  be  very  ex¬ 
pensive  for  one  man  to  do,  but  might  do  for  several  com¬ 
bining  to  lay  a  large  pipe.  The  windmill  plan  is  feas- 
able,  and  yet  anotlier  may  be  better.  A  well  on  liiglt 


ground  will  often  furnish  a  supply  of  water  which  may 
be  delivered  by  a  syphon  (a  simple  pipe  extending  from 
near  the  bottom  of  the  well  to  a  lower  level  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill,)  at  a  tank  or  reservoir.  Windmills  for  simple 
pumping  are  advertised  at  about  $150. 

l*ioMp  anil  Spi-iiikler. — We 
saw  this  new  contrivance  for  throwing  water  at  the 
Cleveland  Grape  Show,  and  It  impressed  us  as  being  very 
simple  and  efficient.  Some  apparatus  for  tlirowing  a  jet 
of  water  is  very  handy  in  various  ways,  and  if  this  one  is 
found  to  work  as  well  in  the  hands  of  every  one  as  it  did 
in  those  of  the  exhibitor,  it  will  take  the  place  of  more 
expensive  machines. 

Wltite  IVillow. — E.  F.  Duuue,  writes  from 
Humboldt  Co.,  Nevada,  saying  ;  “  .Away  out  here, 

‘  Where  the  wild  sage-stems  of  tlie  desert  die, 

In  the  cold  white  marshes  of  alkali,’ 
we  live,  farm  and  read  the  Agriculturist,  and  liave  a  bet¬ 
ter  liorne  than  the  writer  of  the  quoted  lines  imagined. 
We  raise,  first  crop  on  the  sod,  1,500  pounds  of  barley  to 
the  acre,  and  sell  it,  in  bulk,  for  8c.  per  pound  coin.  We  are 
much  exercised  though  on  the  subject  of  liedge-fences. 
Won’t  you  tell  us  about  that  Wliite  Willow  that  Levi  Smith 
writes  to  you  of  in  September  number,  1866.  Where  we 
can  get  it  and  liow  to  manage  it.  Won’t  you  put  an  item 
in  the  ‘  basket  ’  for  us  ?  ” — Ans.  It  is  not  hard  to  get  the 
White  Willow  ;  almost  any  good  nurseryman  would  send 
you  the  right  thing,  and  once  obtained,  you  could  multi 
ply  it  indefinitely  in  a  few  years.  A  few  cuttings  might 
be  sent  by  Post.  Your  California  nurserymen  probably 
have  it.  But  wlietlier  it  will  grow  “in  the  cold  white 
marshes  of  alkali,”  that  is  another  question,  which  indeed 
you  do  not  ask.  Remember  it  bears  several  names, 
white,  gray,  powder,  etc.,  besides  the  Latin,  Salix  alba, 

EaigS-i®**-  Market  Measures. — In  read¬ 
ing  over  the  reports  of  the  Covent  Garden  Market,  one  is 
puzzled  at  terms  not  in  use  in  this  country.  We  have 
been  at  a  little  trouble  to  look  tliem  up,  and  perhaps  the 
result  may  interest  others  besides  ourselves.  Pottle  is  a 
long  tapering  basket  made  of  shavings,  and  holding  a 
pint  and  a  half.  Punnets  are  shallow  baskets,  varying  in 
size  for  different  articles  ;  radish  punnets  are  8  inches 
across  and  1  inch  deep :  those  for  mushrooms  are  7 
inches  by  1  :  while  salad  punnets  are  5  inches  by 
2  indies  deep.  A  Sieve  is  a  basket  15  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter  and  8  indies  deep,  and  holds  7 imperial  gallons.  The 
half-sieve  holds  3>^  gallons,  and  is  12)^  indies  across  by 
6  inches  deep.  The  Bushel  sieve  is  17%  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter  at  top,  17  at  bottom,  11%  deep;  the  Bushel  Basket  \s 
at  lop  14%  inches,  at  bottom  10  inches,  17  inches  deep. 

SlisMles  of  Color  in 
iiig  of  MoHses.— J.  W.  White,  of  Mifflin  Co.,  Pa., 
ask.s  : — ‘‘  In  painting  a  w’ooden  house  should  the  cornice, 
window-facings,  etc,,  be  of  a  lighter  or  darker  sliade  than 
the  body  of  tlie  liouse?  Also,  should  tiie  panels  of 
doors,  window  shutters,  etc.,  be  darker  or  lighter  tlian 
tlie  panel  frames?”  The  colors  appropriate  to  wooden 
houses  are  iiglit  ones  of  some  agreeable  neutral  tint, 
avoiding  all  positive  colors,  and  all  dark  colors.  The 
cornices,  base  and  corner  strips,  pilasters,  door  and  win¬ 
dow  casings,  etc.,  should  be  of  a  slightly  darker  shade 
tlian  the  body  of  the  house.  So  likewise  should  the  pan¬ 
el  frames  be  a  little  darker  than  the  panels. 

Tlie  llliistrated  Aiiiiiial  Keg'ister 
of  K-ural  AiFairs  for  1867.  By  J.  J.  Thomas. 
Albany:  Luther  Tucker  &  Son. — Another  volume  is 
added  to  this  series,  and,  like  its  predecessors,  is  a  useful 
compendium  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  matters. 
It  is  sufficient  praise  to  say  of  this  volume  tliat  it  is  as 
good  as  the  previous  ones,  and  is  well  worth  the  modest 
sum  it  costs — 30  cents.  We  would  gladly  stop  here,  but 
one  of  its  contributors  has  been  guilty  of  an  act  that  we 
cannot,  and  ouglit  not  to  allow  to  pass  unnoticed.  UpoH 
page  84  is  “A  Chapter  on  Various  Practical  Subjects.’ 
[Written  for  the  Annual  Register,  by  S.  Edwards  Todd.l 
This  article  contains  nine  illustrations  ;  eight  of  these 
are  re-drawn  from  the  Agriculturist  for  1865  ;  and  the  re¬ 
maining  one  is  taken  bodily  and  literally  from  a  work  of 
which  we  hold  the  copy-right — American  Weeds  and 
Useful  Plants— without  the  slightest  acknowledgment. 
The  figures  from  the  Agriculturist  are  re-drawn,  slighlly 
modified  in  one  way  or  ;inother,  so  as  to  avoid  the  copy¬ 
right.  (Our  original  articles  are  paid  for  well,  and  every 
number  oi  the  paper  is  copy-righted  in  full,  and  not  to  be 
copiedwithout  credit.)  The  author  of  this  article  was,  un¬ 
satisfactorily  to  us,  for  a  short  time  employed  to  aid  upon 
tlie  Agriculturist,  and  he  may  possibly  think  that  lie  lias  a 
right  to  illustrations  drawn  for  some  articles  of  wliicli  lie 
made  Ihe  rough  notes.  Other  people  think  differently.  We 
are  quite  sure  that  neither  oiir  good  friend,  tlie  editor  of 
the  Register,  nor  its  publishers,  had  any  suspicion  of  the 
trick  of  which  they  have  been  made  the  victims.  They 
paid  for  the  article  as  new,  and  will  feel  cliagrined  to  find 


they  have  instead  a  re-hash  of  old  matter  tliat  has 
already  appeared  in  a  widely-circulated  paper,  illustrated 
by  figures  that  will  appear  old  and  familiar  to  a  large 
proportion  of  tliose  who  may  purchase  the  Register. 
The  publishers  have  our  sympathy,  as  they  will  that  of 
all  honest  men. 

Ti'oiaMe  witli  a  Steep  “  A  Sub¬ 

scriber”  in  Tennessee,  who  lives  on  a  mountain  side, 
finds  tliat  every  hard  rain  turns  his  path  into  a  gully,  ffiid 
wislies  to  know  wliat  he  can  put  upon  it,  as  stones  wash 
out  and  planks  warp.  Perhaps  a  little  engineering  would 
turn  the  bulk  of  the  water  in  another  direction.  In  such 
a  place  we  should  try  gas-tar  and  gravel,  or  sand.  As 
mucii  tar  as  will  stick  tlie  sand  togetlier,  will  soon  liarden 
and  make  a  durable  and  pleasant  walk.  If,  as  appears 
likely,  tile  path  is  below  the  general  surface,  then  the' 
cement  should  be  laid  upon  the  sides  of  the  depression, 
as  well  as  to  prevent  tlie  water  from  working  under. 
Another  plan  would  be  to  pave  the  foot  way,  and  make 
very  capacious  gutters  on  each  side  of  the  pavement,  and 
plaster  them  over  with  a  mortar  of  water  lime.  The  lat¬ 
ter  plan  is  followed  in  some  portions  of  Central  Park. 

Hardiiaessj  of  tlie  C|8ai8E.ce. — D.  P.,  3,000 
feet  up  on  the  Catskills,  wishes  lo  know  the  probable  suc¬ 
cess  of  Quinces  in  that  locality.  As  he  raises  apples  and 
pears,  we  doubtnotthat  Quinces  would  succeed.  Do  not 
plant  in  low  wet  ground,  give  good  and  well  enriched 
soil,  and  take  care  of  them  as  if  they  were  pet  pears. 

Tls.«*  Study  of  Cwcog-i'aisliy,  as  usually 
taught,  involves  a  great  waste  of  time.  The  pupil  strug¬ 
gles  through  a  long  list  of  names  which  his  burdened 
memory  refuses  to  retain,  and  many  of  whicli  would  be 
mere  rubbish  if  retained,  so  far  as  any  practical  use  is 
concerned.  A  new  primary  work  by  Miss  Hall,  publisli- 
ed  by  Samuel  F.  Nichols,  Boston,  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  By  means  of  interesting  reading  lessons,  ac¬ 
companied  with  common-sense  maps  and  illustrations,  it 
leads  the  cliild  to  acquire  information,  and  a  relish  for  the 
subject  at  the  same  time.  Teachers  and  parents  will  do 
well  to  examine  the  work. 

“  Tl&e  MetSaodist  ’’  Luts  made  an  important 
arrangement  with  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  other 
eminent  clergymen,  for  a  weekly  sermon  to  be  published 
in  its  columns.— See  advertisement. 

A  New  Mats  ofN.  Y.  City  and  1,200  square 
miles  of  the  adjacent  region,  just  publisliedby  the  reliable 
firm  of  Messrs.  H.  H,  Lloyd  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  gives  a  very 
complete  view  of  the  region,  localing  all  rail-road  sta¬ 
tions  willi  their  distances  from  New  York,  the  country 
roads,  small  streams,  etc.,  more  minutely  and  accurately 
than  we  have  seen  in  any  similar  publication.  It  is  a 
valuable  work  of  reference. — Price  $3.00, 

Docsonents  AcScmowledg-ecl. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  catalogues  of  general  nursery  stock  liave  been  re¬ 
ceived  :  “The  Evergreens,”  Sami.  Edwards,  La  Moille, 
Ill.  ;  Central  Nurseries,  Edward  F.  Evans  &  Co.,  York, 
Pa.  ;  Thomas  Wright,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ;  Georgetown 
(Conn.)  Nursery,  Geo.  Perry  &  Son ;  Erie  (Pa.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Nurseries,  I.  A.  Plattmanii;  Westbiiry  Nurseries, 
Isaac  Hicks  &  Sons,  North  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  ; 
Gieenvale  Nurseries.  W.  D.  Strowyer  &  Co.,  Oswego, 
N.  Y. ;  Jolin  Murphy,  Dansvillc,  N.  Y.  ;  South  Bend 
(Indiana)  Nursery  and  Fruit  Farm,  A.  M.  Purdy  :  Read¬ 
ing  (Mass.)  Nursery,  J.  W.  Manning  . .  “  The  tiiree  best 

Market  Berries,”  Wm.  Parry,  Cimiaminson,  N.  J - 

Catalogues  of  Grapes  from  A.  M.  Burns,  Manlialtaii, 
Kansas ;  J.  M.  SPCullough  &  Son,  Cincinnati,  O.  ;  H.  B. 
Lum,  Sandusky,  O.  ;  Ilollon  &  Zundell,  Haverstraw,  N. 

Y. ;  A.  J.  Hatfield,  Niles,  Mich - Catalogues  of  Bulbs, 

Seeds  and  Strawberries,  Vilmorin,  Andrieiix  &  Co., 
Paris,  France  —  Catalogue  of  Farm  Stock.  Dogs,  Fowls, 
elc.,  S.  &  W.  S. Allen,  Vergennes.  Vt...  Catalogue  of  Edge 
Tools,  Collins  &  Co.,  Harlford,  112  Water  St..  New 

York - Catalogue  of  German  Periodical  Literature 

(Zeitschrifteu-Listc),  1666,  E.  Steiger,  New-York. 

Tlie  IfestivJil  of  Song'. — This  is  a  gift 
book,  published  by  F.  J.  Huntington  &  Co.,  New  York. 

It  consists  of  choice  extracts  from  ancient  and  modern 
poets,  compiled  by  Frederick  Saunders,  Librarian  of  the 
Astor  Library,  and  prefaced  by  a  brief  account  of  the  au¬ 
thors.  The  work  is  splendidly  printed  and  bound,  illusti  al- 
cd  with  original  drawings  by  leading  artists  of  tlie  National 
Academy  of  Design — some  of  which  are  really  charming. 

TSie  4woi«leii  SLcaves  Series.” — These 
are  neat  volumes,  containing  selections  from  Ihe  best  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  older  British,  modern  Englisli,  dramatic 
and  American  Poets.  Tlie  seleclions,  by  J.  W.  S.  Hows, 
seem  to  be  made  with  taste  and  good  judgment. 
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Meaves  in  Cows  and  Horses, — Lyman 
Pike,  of  Iroquois  Co.,  III.,  writes :  “  In  the  American 
Agricuiturist  of  October  (page  347)  I  notice  a  case  of  a 
‘  cow  with  tile  heaves.’  I  liave  never  seen  nor  even  lieard 
of  siicli  a  case  before,  but  as  I  have  been  16  years  a  prac¬ 
tising  pliysician,  I  think  I  can  prescribe  for  tlie  case. 
Horses  liaving  the  lieaves,  on  coming  to  the  Prairies,  soon 
get  rid  of  the  affection,  and  observation  has  proved  that 
tile  cure  is  effected  by  rosin- weed  {Silphium  terebinthiiia- 
ceum).  Of  late  the  same  article  has  been  successfully 
used  in  the  treatment  of  asthma  in  tlie  liuman  subject. 
Jlay  it  not  prove  equally  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of 
lieaves  in  cows.” — [There  are  several  Silpliiums  all  called 
rosin-weed,  and  possessing  similar  characters,  and  most 
probably  tlioy  have  like  medicinal  properties.— Ed.] 

fiSeiii’isig'  Csilves  witUoHt  IHillc.— In 

answer  to  our  inquiry  of  last  month,  •'  E.  S.,”  of  Bedford, 
llicii.,  writes .  “Calves  should  have  the  mother’s  milk 
until  three  days  old,  yet  tliey  can  be  safely  reared  on  the 
follow  ing  gruel  •  Take  one  tablespoonful  of  wheat  flour, 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt ;  mix  with  cold  w'ater  to  a 
paste  I  stir  the  paste  gradually  into  three  pints  of  boiling 
water,  let  it  boil  a  moment,  and  remove  from  the  fire.  As 
the  calf  increases  in  growth,  increase  its  food,  which 
must  be  given  blood-warm  three  times  a  day.  When  a 
week  old,  give  ti  lock  of  hay  or  fresh  grass.  When  a 
calf  is  tliree  weeks  old,  let  it  have  a  gruel  of  sifted  corn 
meal— one  teacupful  of  meal  to  three  quarts  water  ;  boil 
thoroughly,  and  never  omit  the  salt.  A  handful  of  young 
mullein  leaves  boiled  in  sweet  milk  will  cure  the  scours. 

‘  Their  opposite  ’  is  relieved  by  half  teacup  of  melted 
lard— poured  down  the  throat— repeated  if  needful.” 

IPears  aft  Slaiaiaond^port,  N.  Y. — 

On  another  occasion  we  have  mentioned  the  remarkable 
immunity  from  grape  diseases  enjoyed  by  the  region 
around  Haramondsport.  The  locality  seems  to  be  equally 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  other  fruits.  We  saw  in  the 
grounds  of  J.  W.  D.avis,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Urbana 
Wine  Co.,  several  trees  of  the  Virgalieu,  loaded  with 
fruit  without  a  spotted  or  cracked  specimen  to  be  seen. 
That  the  pears  were  as  good  as  they  looked,  we  know 
from  some  specimens  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  Davis. 

ISsieiffC  dairg-eaii  Shears. — If  a  hand¬ 
somer  plate  of  pears  can  be  shown  than  one  of  Buerre 
Clairgeaus,  that  has  graced  our  table  for  a  week  past, 
we  should  like  to  see  it.  The  specimens  w-ere  from  Ell- 
wanger  &  Barry,  the  well-known  Nurserymen,  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.  ;  they  were  so  brilliant  in  color  that  many 
supposed  them  to  be  artificial.  For  quality,  this  variety 
cannot  rank  in  the  very  first  class,  though  we  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  it  is  bad,  or  even  indifferent ;  it  has  a  fine  flesh, 
is  sweet,  but  is  rather  lacking  in  spirit.  Still  its  good  size, 
great  beauty,  and  tlie  abundance  with  whicli  it  bears, 
combine  to  make  it  one  of  our  most  popular  varieties. 

'i'lie  Tildem  Xomafto. — Iti  the  October 
“  Basket,”  we  stated  that  our  own  experience  witli  tliis 
variety,  as  well  as  that  of  our  neighbors,  was  to  the  effect 
that  we  had  the  wront^  sort,  or  that  the  variety  had  been 
over  estimated.  Specimens  from  Mr.  Tilden,  Davenport, 
Iowa,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Dreer,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  and  reports 
from  many  correspondents,  convince  us  that  the  Tilden 
tomato,  as  they  grow  it,  is  really  a  good  thing— as  good 
as  need  be— regular  in  shape,  solid,  few  seeded,  and  of 
excellent  flavor.  We  have  either  had  the  wrong  sort,  or 
the  soil  was  not  suited  to  this  variety.  The  weight  of 
the  testimony  received  is  decidedly  in  [its  favor. 

S'^iiae  Ci’saulaerries.  —  “  Are  those  Lady 
Apples?”  asked  a  stranger  on  seeing  a  dish  of  cran¬ 
berries  on  our  table.  We  do  not  wonder  at  the  mis¬ 
take,  for  they  were  the  finest  cranberries  we  ever  saw. 
They  came  from  Mr.  Orin  C.  Cook,  South  Milford,  Mass. 

CSaestnutss  and  Morse-chestuuts.— 

“  Enquirer.”  Whoever  told  you  that  the  large  Spanish 
Chestnut  was  produced  by  grafting  the  common  Chestnut 
on  the  Horse-chestnut,  simply  told  that  which  was  not 
true.  The  Horse-chestnut  is  in  nowise  related  to  the 
common  Chestnut,  any  more  than  the  Pineapple  is  to  an 
Apple,  or  a  Prickly-pear  to  a  Pear,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  ihe  one  growing  if  grafted  on  the  other. 

TIae  Madras  BSadisIa. — Baplmnus  caxula- 
tus. — We  scarcely  open  an  English  horticultural  journal 
but  what  we  find  the  merits  of  this  thing  discussed,  and 
have  several  times  seen  it  figured.  It  is  a  radish,  the  root 
of  which  is  worthless,  but  is  grown  for  the  pods,  which 
are  12  to  18  inches  long,  according  to  the  soil.  While 
some  say  that  tlie  pods  are  palatable  when  cooked  like 
asparagus,  others  consider  the  thing  worthless.  We 
grew  it  gome  six  years  ago,  found  the  pods  a  great  deai 


longer,  but  no  better  than  any  other  radish  pods,  and  dis¬ 
carded  it  as  of  no  use.  As  the  plant  is  making  some 
stir  in  England,  and  may  be  again  imported,  we  give 
our  experience  with  it. 

TIae  Pliilaidelphia,  Horfticmltairal 
Society, — Mr.  Henry  A.  Dreer,  Jr.,  Treasurer,  has  sent 
us  a  photograph  of  the  new  Horticultural  Hall  now  being 
erected  in  Pliiladelphia,  with  a  description  of  the  building, 
which  will  be  of  a  size  ample  for  tlie  purposes  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  and  of  a  style  that  will  make  it  an  ornament  to  the 
city.  We  look  upon  this  picture  with  mingled  ’pleasure 
and  mortification.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Philadel¬ 
phia-  has  a  Horticultural  Society  so  thoroughly  alive  and 
prosperous  as  to  need  a  spacious  and  elegant  edifice,  and 
we  wish  them  the  continued  success.  Our  mortification 
is,  that  we  can  point  out  no  temple  in  New  York  devoted 
to  Flora  and  Pomona.  In  the  very  center  of  one  of  Ihe 
largest  gardening  communities  of  the  Continent,  we  have 
no  Society  to  encourage  the  amateur,  and  no  place  to 
which  the  originator  of  a  new  thing  can  go  for  an  en¬ 
dorsement.  All  other  arts  and  sciences  have  a  home, 
but  Horticulture  is  shut  out  of  New  York  as  strictly  as 
if  it  were  a  pestilence. 

Insects  sasa«l  Plaant  Pertilizaftioia,— 
The  concluding  article  of  this  series  appears  in  tlie 
present  issue,  and  in  behalf  of  those  who  have  read  tliem 
with  interest  and  profit,  we  thank  their  author  for  them. 
The  facts  that  have  been  presented  in  these  papers,  have 
an  interest  to  all  wlio  grow  plants,  while  to  the  merely 
curious  in  natural  phenomena,  they  open  a  new  field  of 
observations,  whicli  we  doubt  not  many  will  improve. 
It  is  proper  to  add  tliat  these  are  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Asa  Gray,  of  Harvard  University. 

^Practical  and  SciemtiSic  E'l’uit  Cul¬ 
ture. — By  Charles  R.  Baker.  Boston;  Lee  &  Shepanl. 
In  August  hist  we  gave  a  notice  of  this  work,  and  should 
not  recur  to  it  now  but  for  ;i  conspicuous  advertisement, 
in  which  the  publisliers  see  fit  to  make  the  following 
statement:  “The  publishers  liave  the  pleasure  to  an¬ 
nounce  a  new  edition  of  this  elegant  and  popular  work, 
which,  .according  to  the  expressed  judgment  of  candid 
and  unbiassed  critics  in  England  and  America,  evinces 
the  most  extensive  research,  observation,  and  experience, 
and  which  lias  also  excited  the  fears  of  rivals.” — This 
statement  is  followed  by  several  quotations,  mostly  frojn 
political  papers.  The  above  implies  that  those  who  have 
criticised  this  work  adversely,  w'ere  neither  “  candid  nor 
unbiassed,”  and  reflects  upon  every  one  of  our  liorticul- 
tural  cotemporaiies,  who  are  supposed  to  be  at  least  as 
qualified  to  judge  of  a  pomological  work,  as  the  literary 
editor  of  a  daily  paper,  and  not  one  of  whom  but  is  ready 
to  welcome  any  work  that  shows  merit  or  promise. 
There  never  was  a  work  upon  horticulture  so  severelv 
and  justly  criticised  as  this  has  been  in  this  country  ;  it 
may  be  true  that  it  has  been  praised  in  England,  for  so 
much  of  it  is  quoted  from  English  autliors,  that  it  must 
have  to  the  English  critic  a  very  familiar  look.  As 
long. as  the  publishers  see  fit  to  advocate  this  book  on 
what  merits  it  may  have,  we  have  nothing  to  say,  but 
when  they  seek  to  prop  it  up  by  unfair  inuendoes,  we 
suggest  that  tliey  are  taking  a  course  tliat  will  not  be 
likely  to  accomplish  what  they  seek.— If  any  of  our  read¬ 
ers  desire  to  see  how  a  large  work  can  be  made  by  “  ex¬ 
tensive  i-esearch”  among  the  xoritings  of  others,  let  liim 
invest  $4  in  Baker’s  Practical  and  Scientific  Fruit  Culture. 

SiiaSls  or  Slssg's  im  Cellars. — One  who 
has  waged  an  unsuccessful  war  upon  snails  (slugs)  in  his 
cellar  for  many  months,  asks  if  some  one  who  has  been 
similarly  annoyed  and  lias  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  the 
pests,  will  give  through  the  A gricitlritrist  the  means  em¬ 
ployed. — Tlie  slugs  or  soft  snails  vary  in  size  from  an 
inch  long  to  the  size  of  a  man’s  finger,  and  leave  their 
slimey  tracks  everywhere  on  walls,  vegetables,  utensils, 
etc.,  and  when  cleared  out,  soon  re-appear.  We  should 
think  a  free  use  of  slaked  lime  would  cure  the  evil,  but 
trust  to  hear  from  the  experienced. 

CiangstrotU’s  Bee-Hive — Batent  Ex¬ 
tended  —  Important  to  Bee-Keepers.  —  .Mr. 

Langstroth  lias  devoted  a  good  part  of  his  life  to  the 
study  of  bees — and  the  bee-keepers  of  this  country  owe 
much  to  him.  His  invention  consisted  in  having  moveable 
frames  to  which  the  combs  are  attached  by  the  bees  so 
placed  in  the  box  hive  as  to  have  the  tops  of  the  frames,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  separated  from  each  other,  with  a  nar¬ 
row  open  chamber  above  the  frames,  .and  narrow  spaces 
also  on  each  side— so  narrow  that  there  is  not  room  for 
the  bees  to  build  combs  in  these  spaces,  which  will  prac¬ 
tically  interfere  with  the  removal  of  the  frames.  This 
gives  ability  to  remove  the  frames  and  combs  at  pleasure. 
Mr.  Langstroth  patented  his  invention  in  1852  ;  it  was  re¬ 
issued  in  X§63  i  nnd  just  before  its  expiration  (a  few  w  eeks 


since),  it  was  confirmed,  and  extended  for  7  years.  This 
extension  inures  to  Mr.  Langstroth’s  benefit,  and  not  to 
those  who  liave  received  rights  or  privileges  from  him, 
except  so  far  as  he  chooses  to  renew  tlieir  (irivileges. 

The  invention  of  this  moveable  comb  hive  h.as  wrought 
a  complete  revolution  in  bee-keeping,  the  progress  of 
which  has  been  greatly  accelerated  by  its  aiding  so  much 
the  introduction  and  disseiniiiatioii  of  the  Italian  bee. 
Within  a  few  years  past  a  great  many  (not  less  than  40) 
moveable  frame  hives  have  been  made,  which,  unless 
licensed  by  Mr.  L.,  are  infriiigemeiits  upon  ids  patent. 

It  has  been  currently  stated,  and  believed  by  many,  - 
that  Mr.  L.’s  patent  was  worthless,  from  having  been  - 
anticipated  in  Europe,  or  in  this  country.  On  account  of 
these  statements  boldly  made,  and  endorsed  by  some 
promineiit  journals,  .Mr.  L.  applied  for  a  confirmation 
of  his  patent  and  reissue  in  1863,  and  as  he  found  tlie 
Patent  Office  library  very  deficient  in  works  on  bee-cul¬ 
ture,  he  brought  his  extensive  collection  of  works,  chiefly 
European,  bearing  on  this  subject,  with  him,  for  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  tlie  examiners.  We  learn  that  ids  claims  to 
originality  were  thoroughly  established.  As  he  lias  real¬ 
ized  comparatively  little  from  his  invention,  lie  applied 
recently  fiir  an  extension  of  his  patent.  In  this  he  was 
vehemently  opposed,  and  mucli  evidence  was  taken. 
The  Chief  Examiner  in  his  report  to  the  Commission¬ 
er  of  Patents  stated  that  the  testimony  of  those  opposing 
Mr.  Langstrotli  was  so  contradicted  by  their  own  letters 
and  published  works,  as  to  be  “unworthy  of  considera¬ 
tion.”  The  decision  of  the  Examiner  was  appealed  from, 
and  a  hearing  was  had  before  the  Commissioner  in  per¬ 
son,  who  confirmed  it,  granting  the  extension.  Mr. 
Langstroth’s  claims  are  therefore  fully  established,  and 
all  who  wish  to  use  moveable  comb  frames  on  his  princi¬ 
ple,  will  have  to  apply  to  him  for  the  right  to  do  so. 
This  he  proposes  to  grant  on  very  reasonable  terms. 

Medicines  fov  iPlasits. — We  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  them.  One  iias  a  patent  for  peach  curl,  anotlier 
keeps  out  borers  by  putting  some  compound  in  the  crotch 
of  a  tree.  The  efficiency  of  lliese  preparations  is  certi¬ 
fied  to  by  people  who  doubtless  lliink  they  are  doing  the 
public  a  service,  but  they  are  not  known  out  of  their 
own  neighborhood  as  horticulturists.  We  wish  no  adver¬ 
tisements  for  plant  medicines  for  this  journal. 

'I’lae  Eoresft  'fi’a-ce  —  By 

Andrew  S.  Fuller.  New  York  :  Geo.  E.  &  F.  W.  Wood-  | 
ward.  In  whatever  comes  from  Mr.  Fuller’s  pen,  wo  i 
look  for  a  certain  amount  of  practical  value,  and  while  ^ 
in  this  respect  we  are  not  disajipointed  in  the  present 
treatise,  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  he  did  not  make 
it  a  more  exhaustive  one.  The  work  is  mainly  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  our  native  trees,  and  will  be  found  a 
useful  guide  to  the  tree  planter.  Price  by  mail  $1.50. 

W«©dwa,i’d’s  ISaii-sal  Aid. — This  is  the 
first  volume  of  what  is  intended  to  be  an  annual  of  Arclii- 
tectiire.  Landscape  Gardening  and  Rural  Art.  It  is  a 
neatly  prepared  volume,  containing  58  designs  of  dwel¬ 
lings  of  various  styles,  out-buildings,  plans  for  laying  out 
small  places,  elc.  Piiblislied  by  Geo.  E.  &  F.  W.  Wood¬ 
ward.  We  send  it  by  mail  for  75c.  in  paper,  or  $1  in  ciotli. 

IfiBillfs  5  A  treatise  on  Hardy  and  Tender  Bulbs 
and  Tubers,  by  Edward  Sprague  Raud,  Jr.  Boston  ;  J. 

E.  Tilton  &  Co.  .K  volume  of  about  300  pages,  that  in¬ 
cludes  the  common  as  well  as  the  rarer  plants  usually 
called  bulbs.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  peruse  it, 
the  directions  for  culture  are  plain  and  practical,  and  we 
doubt  not  it  will  meet  a  want  long  felt  by  amateurs.  Tlie 
book  is  produced  in  very  handsome  style.  Price  $3.00. 

We  shall  keep  it  on  sale,  and  to  send  by  mail. 

Arftificial  SSoney — I'lie  Best.— We  have 
from  time  to  time  published  various  specifications  for 
making  sweet  preparations  that  resemble  honey,  and 
some  of  which  answer  very  fairly  as  substitutes  for  that 
article.  Indeed,  some  people  prefer  the  manufaotured  to 
the  natural.  Every  now  and  then  some  chap  gets  hold  of 
a  recipe,  and  fixing  up  a  giowiiig  circular,  persuades 
sundry  trusting  people  to  pay  liim  from  25c.  to  $5.00  for 
his  “secret,”  or  “patent,”  or  “copy-right.” — To  find 
him  out  we  paid  one  of  these  fellows  $2  for  a  “right”  to 
our  own  previously  published  recipe. — Here  is  a  recipe 
which  we  guarantee  to  make  an  article  equal  to  or 
superior  to  any  of  the  dollar  or  five  dollar  recipes  offered ; 

Put  10  lbs.  of  while  sugar  in  2  quarts  of  water,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  heat  it,  stirring  it  occasionally  until  brought  to  the 
boiling  point.  Then  remove  from  tlie  fire,  and  add  1  lb. 
of  real  honey.  When  half  cooled,  add  lb.  more  of 
honey,  and  when  only  blood  warm,  add  another  14  ib.  of 
lioney.  When  nearly  cold,  add  10  drops  of  good  essence 
of  peppermint.  This  makes  16  lbs.  in  all  of  a  very 
pleasant  sweetening.  Its  flavor  can  be  varied  to  the  lil^. 
ing  by  adding  less  pj-  move  peppermint  essence, 
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Make  tlic  Fresft  *Ai«l  'STosi. — Few  are 
aware  of  the  benefioial  effects  upon  all  kinds  of  soil,  and 
especially  upon  heavy  land,  of  a  thorough  freezing  and 
lhavving.  Eight  cubic  feet  of  water  in  freezing,  swells  to 
nine  feet  at  least.  Soils  filled  with  water  expand  in  the 
same  way.  The  water  dispersed  all  through  the  pores 
when  freezing,  cracks  and  pulverizes  the  soil,  and  fits  it 
for  plants,  and  releases  much  |ilant  food.  Tins  freezing 
also  kills  many  insecds,  insect  eggs,  and  weed  seeds. 
It  is  wise,  then,  to  plow  fields  and  spade  the  gardens 
into  ridges  and  furrows  in  Autumn,  so  as  to  let  the 
frost  down  as  deeply  as  possible.  This  can  be  done 
at  any  time  before  the  ground  becomes  solid.  If  so 
wet  that  it  packs,  the  freezing  will  lighten  it  up  again. 
The  operation  pays  well.  If  ground  be  left  in  ridges  with 
deep  dead  furrows  or  ditches,  it  will  drain  and  dry  off, 
and  become  warm  a  week  ort«  o  earlier  in  spring,  which 
is  an  important  gain  for  the  cultivator  at  that  season. 

Coa.1  Ta,r  as  I®aiMt  foi*  ISonsseSo — “J. 
T.”  writes  from  Madison,  Ind.,  “  to  the  question :  ‘  Is 
coaltar  good  paint  for  the  outside  of  a  small  house?’ — 
You  answer,  ‘yes,  if  you  like  a  black  house.’  I  would 
answer,  yes  for  either  a  smaller  large  house.  A  good 
paint  that  will  outlast  any  oil  paint,  on  either  wood  or 
brick,  and  not  be  black  either,  can  be  made  with  coal 
tar.” — In  whatever  wtiy  "J.  T.”  modifies  the  color,  we 
presume  he  cannot  tivoid  having  it  very  dark,  and  this  we 
decidedly  object  to  for  dwelling  houses  at  least,  which 
should  be  of  a  light  cheerful  color,  if  of  wood,  or  of  a 
natural  stone  color,  if  of  brick  or  concrete. 

WSaat  ss,  'SToiiiiig;  Mam  ©ial.— Wc  were 
pleased,  on  more  than  one  account,  by  a  recent  call  from 
a  young  man  in  Putnam  County,  a  farmer  boy  student, 
we  believe.  Seeing  our  premium  offers  he  started  out, 
and  in  about  four  days  work,  all  within  a  week,  he  ob¬ 
tained  157  subscribers  to  the  Agriculturist  at  $1.50  a  year. 
His  call  was  to  bring  in  the  names  and  order  his  premi¬ 
ums,  viz.  :  the  16  volumes  of  Appleton's  Cyclopedia  and 
the  Tool  Chest,  which  were  promptly  furnished.  He  is 
thus  well  equipped  for  mind  work  and  hand  w  ork.  (The 
Cyclopedia,  $80,  and  the  Tool  Chest,  $14.50,  or  $124.50 
for  four  days  work,  is  pretty  good  pay — it  would  pay  well 
for  forty  days  work.)  Why  may  not  you,  reader,  and 
hundreds,  yes,  thousands  of  others  do  the  same  thing. 
There  are  in  our  country  more  than  ten  thousand  differ¬ 
ent  Towns,  which  each  contain  more  than  157  persons 
who  would  afterwards  be  grateful  to  any  one  who  should 
persuade  them  to  subscribe  for  this  journal  for  1867. 

ISuttei*  Costs  More  tlaam  Flomr. — 

After  some  inquiry,  we  estimate  that  in  a  family  of  ten 
persons,  including  two  or  three  children  between  three 
and  eight  years  old,  a  barrel  of  flour  lasts  36  days.  This 
is  nearly  the  general  average,  of  a  barrel  of  flour  a  year 
for  each  full  grown  person.  The  same  family  (of  ten) 
consumes  an  average  of  1)4,  Ihs.  of  butter  per  day,  or  2 
ounces  each,  including  that  used  in  cooking.  The  aver¬ 
age  retail  price  here,  for  good  articles,  has  been  for  some 
time  past,  about  $16  per  bbl.  for  flour,  and  50c.  per  lb. 
for  butter.  (Both  are  higher  now.)  At  those  figures,  it 
takes  $22.50  worth  of  butler  to  use  up  $16  worth  of  flour 
— or  an  excess  of  $6.50,  equivalent  to  full  40  per  cent. 
If  we  reduce  (he  butler  to  1  lb.  per  day,  or  1  3-5ths  ounces 
each,  its  cost  will  still  be  nearly  20  per  cent,  greater  than 
the  flour.  This  proportion  will  hold  good  throughout 
most  of  the  country,  as  the  relative  prices  of  flour  and 
butter  are  about  the  same  as  here. 

Wl«y  tlae  ISest  IFlomr  is  Claeapest. 

— Two  dollars  extra  on  Ihe  price  of  a  barrel  of  flour,  will 
secure  a  much  superior  quality.  Any  one  who  will  de¬ 
vote  a  little  observation  to  the  subject,  will  notice  that 
with  poor  bread,  people  eat  from  to  Yi  more  butter  than 
they  do  with  that  which  is  of  superior  or  extra  quality. 
If  we  reckon  }4  more,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  calculations 
of  the  preceding  item,  that  $2  saved  in  the  price  of  flour 
involves  $5.62  more  expense  for  butter,  or  for  other  con¬ 
diments  to  make  the  poorer  bread  palatable. 

IScwai-c  of  A«lvca*(lsc«l  BSceipes  foi* 
Ink,  Paint,  Vinegar,  Money,  etc.— We  notice 
a  good  many  of  these  advertised  in  news|)apers  and  by 
private  circulars,  at  from  $1  to  $5  each,  with  promises  of 
wonderful  profits  to  the  purchasers.  One  editor  offers  as 
a  premium  for  new  subscribers,  an  ink  recipe  by  which 
‘‘you  can  make  hundreds  of  dollar’s  worth  of  splendid 
ink,  in  a  few  minutes,  for  less  than  half  a  dime  per  gal¬ 
lon  !  ”  All  of  these  advertised  recipes  have  been  publish¬ 
ed  in  the  Agriculturist  this  year,  with  no  )iatfcnt  or  copy¬ 
right  to  prohibit  their  general  use.  We  have  also  publish¬ 
ed  the  vinegar  and  honey  recipes.  So  don’t  give  $1,  $2, 
$3  or  $5  to  somebody  who  sets  up  a  claim  for  their  e.x- 
clusive  use.  The  Recipe  of  the  “  Great  American  PaitU 


Company"  which  we  have  referred  to,  (Aug.,  p.  278,  and 
Nov.,  p.  389),  has  turned  up.  It  amounts  to  fresh  slaked 
lime  with  about  l-5th  its  weight  of  salt,  and  l-6th  its 
weight  of  sugar,  mixing  it  with  milk,  and  adding  Y  of  its 
weight  of  Spanish  whiting  for  while  paint.  For  other 
eolors,  use,  instead  of  the  Spanish  white,  some  yellow 
ochre  for  straw  color,  chrome  yellow  for  lemon,  indigo 
for  lead  or  slate,  chrome  green  for  green,  etc.  The 
amount  of  these,  and  the  mode  of  mixing,  are  not  stated. 
For  iinplcments,  use  linseed  oil  instead  of  milk.  (What 
say  practical  painters  to  mixing  freshed  slaked  lime  with 
linseed  oil?)  This  is  what  we  got  for  $1  paid  to  the  so- 
called  ’•  Great  American  Paint  Company,”  by  way  of  in¬ 
vestigation. — The  ‘‘  Company”  don’t  claim  any  “  patent,” 
but  oidy  say  “  copyright  applied  for.”— [.l/em  ;  Club  sub¬ 
scribers  vrill  please  credit  us  $1  for  this  information, 
which  is  all  they  will  get  from  the  said  ”  Company  ”  for 
the  same  money.  So  we  end  the  year  square  ;  you  paid  in 
$1  and  we  return  It  here — throwing  in  the  year’s  papers  1] 

I®ii*epsiiifsatio5i  foi*  BjcaftBaci*. — The  “Shoe 
and  Leather  Reporter  ”  translates  from  the  Gerber  Cour¬ 
ier,  the  following  recipe  for  a  preparation  which  is  said 
to  be  excellent  for  boots,  harness  leather,  and  belting, 
giving  pliability,  softness,  and  consequent  durability  : 
Melt  7  ounces  of  lard,  add  1  ounce  rosin,  and  stir  well 
together  when  both  are  melted.  In  another  vessel  dis¬ 
solve  Z)i  ounces  of  good  hard  soap  in  a  quart  (or  2)4 
pounds)  of  clean  rain  water.  When  dissolved  and  healed 
to  the  boiling  point,  add  the  prepared  lard  and  rosin,  boil 
gently  a  few  minutes,  and  it  is  ready  for  application. 
The  preparation  is  easily  and  cheaply  made,  and  will 
doubtless  render  the  leather  pliable,  even  if  it  does  not 
turn  water,  of  which  we  are  in  doubt. 

we  Saw. — On  one  of  the  coldest 
mornings  of  November,  when  the  sterner  sex  were  glad 
to  wear  gloves,  thick  overcoats  well  buttoned  up,  and  not 
a  few  had  winter  caps  on,  well  down  on  their  ears,  we 
saw  a  well  dressed  lady  belonging  to  a  well  to  do  family, 
get  out  of  the  cars  with  a  gentleman,  and  walk  off 
through  the  cold  wind,  bareheaded  !  (There  w  as  some¬ 
thing  flat  lying  on  the  crown  of  her  head,  but  it  was  so 
small  we  could  not  tell  what  it  was.)  A  friend  at  our 
elbow  said  she  was  a  fashionable  lady. — We  guess  so. — 
Mem.  (from  our  note  book) :  Hadn’t  we  better  open  our 
advertising  columns  to  the  latest  patent  medicine,  coa- 
sumptioti  curing  geniuses  !  Where’s  (Rev.)  Edward 
Wilson,  and  (he  other  suchlike  humbugs? — The  “ca¬ 
tarrh”  humbug  medicine  dealers  may  increase  their 
stock,  too,  for  the  present  fashion  will  largely  increase 
this  disease,  and  those  who  catch  it,  because  they  will 
conform  lo  fashion  at  any  cost  or  risk,  are  foolish  enough 
to  patronize  such  pretenders. 

JFasteiiaisiig  l®eiitcii  Maries. — It  is  often 
desirable  to  prepare  pencil  notes  or  marks  so  that  they 
will  not  rub  off  readily.  A  thin  solution  of  gum  arabic 
in  water,  or  shellac  in  alcohol,  applied  with  a  soft  brush, 
will  do  it  effectually.  But  this  is  not  always  convenient, 
as  when  one  is  traveling,  or  at  a  library,  as  at  the  Aslor 
Library  where  no  ink  is  allowed  in  the  reading  room. 
Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  the  Bee  man,  w  rites  us  that  a 
little  saliva  applied  with  (he  tongue  or  otherwise,  over 
pencil  notes,  drawings,  etc.,  will  cause  the  lead  to  adhere 
so  firmly  that  it  w  ill  not  come  off  without  friction  enough 
to  injure  the  paper  surface.  He  has  used  it  for  over  16 
years  with  decided  satisfaction,  and  thinks  that,  though 
a  simple  Ihing,  it  is  very  useful  to  know,  and  he  has  met 
with  no  one  else  who  understood  it.  We  have  often 
used  it  for  25  years,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  us  that  it  was 
not  known  by  everybody  until  reminded  of  it  by  Mr.  L. 

loalf — Viiaegai- — IIiamlaMgfs. —  Mr.  Chas. 

C.  ICulp,  of  Jlontgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  sends  the  copy-righted, 
printed  recipes,  which  some  chap  in  Biddeford,  Maine, 
is  selling  at  a  high  price,  claiming  that  they  came  from 
Brazil,  that  he  has  refused  $5,000  for  the  “  right  ”  to  make 
them  iii  New  York  alone,  etc.,  etc.  Mr.  Kulp  sends  us 
recipes  for  the  same  things  copied  from  his  old  scrap¬ 
book  where  they  have  been  at  least  ten  years,  and  they 
are  almost  identical  with  those  which  this  JIaine  fellow 
has  dug  up,  and  is  now  selling  to  agents  and  others.  We 
may  add  here,  that  many  of  the  advertisements  for 
“agents”  at  ‘‘$100  a  month,”  “  employment  at  $150  per 
month,”  etc.,  are  from  parties  who  have  got  some  old 
recipe,  quite  likely  taken  from  the  Agriculttirist,  and 
giving  it  a  new  name,  they  persuade  agents  to  undertako 
its  sale  as  something  of  great  value.  A  fellow  recently 
tidverlised  for  agents,  sent  applicants  a  long  circular  to 
persuiide  them  to  buy  a  honey  recipe,  ami  rights  to  make 
it  at  $5  each,  and  to  all  green  enough  to  semi  him  the  $5, 
he  returned  a  sugiw-honey,  or  artificial  honey  recipe, 
which  we  ptiblished  many  years  ago  with  a  caution  as  to 
its  value.  He  prohably  got  it  from  our  columns. — Here 


are  Jlr.  Kulp’s  old  recipes  ;  purchasers  of  the  Maine 
oiierators  “right”  will  see  that  they  are  tilmost  identi¬ 
cal  with  those  which  have  cost  them  $2  to  $5.— Vinegar: 
40  gallons  water,  1  gallon  molasses,  ami  4  lbs.  acetic  acid, 

mix  and  let  it  ferment  until  it  is  strong  vinegar, - Ink  : 

(a)  1. gallon  hot  water,  2  ounces  extract  logwood,  %  ounce 
bi-chromate  of  potash.  Stir  together  and  let  it  stand  to 
settld^  and  strain.  (5)  Dissolve  Y  lb.  extract  logwood  in 
5  gallons  hot  water,  and  add  Y  ounce  bi-chromate  of 
potash  ;  stir  for  a  short  time.  Five  gallons  cost  25  cents. 
Tnese  recipes  copied  from  a  very  old  scrap-book,  are  as 
good  (if  good  at  all)  as  the  $5,000  recipe  of  the  Maine  man. 

Mow  tSaey  CooSc  Grouse  in  tlae  ISocky 
RSouiitaius. — An  old  prospecter  in  tlje  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  writes  us  :  “  Perhaps  you'  would  like  to  know  how 

we  live  out  here.  We  are  go’.irmands — Venison,  bear 
meat,  Grouse  and  trout,  are  our  every  day  food.  How  do 
we  cook  ?  I’ll  tell  you,  and  you’ll  say  you  have  never 
eaten  a  Grouse  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  try  it.  First,  shoot 
your  bird,  and  as  soon  as  you  pick  him  up,  bleed  him  by 
an  insertion  of  your  penknife  into  his  jugular.  Being  in 
camp  for  the  night,  dig  a  hole  in  the  sand  about  1  foot 
deep,  and  build  a  fire  in  it.  When  it  is  thoroughly  heated 
leave  it  about  Y  full  of  coals,  which  cover  well  with 
ashes  or  very  dry  sand.  Make  a  paste  of  mud  or  cl.ay,  in 
which  encase  your  bird,  leaving  the  feathers  on,  to  the 
thickness  of  %  of  an  inch  or  so,  and  lay  him  in  the  hole, 
covering  with  ashes  and  coals,  and  filling  up  with  dirt. 
After  Y  of  an  hour,  dig  him  out,  and  give  him  a  rap  on 
the  ground,  when  the  casing  will  fall  off,  taking  with  it 
feathers  and  skin,  and  leaving  you  the  Grouse  cooked  in 
his  own  juices.  Eat  with  ‘  hard-iack,’  and  tell  Delmon- 
ico  you  have  dined  elsewhere.  Perhaps  I’ll  tell  you  how 
to  cook  a  trout  some  day.” 

Coolsiia??  SaHsily,  or  Aeg'eitis.tole 
©ystcr. — We  hope  many  of  our  readers  have  a  liberal 
supply  of  this  vegetable,  or  will  have  another  year.  It 
is  grown  as  easily,  and  just  like  cari'bts  or  parsnips,  and 
if  rightly  cooked  affords  a  very  agreeable  dish,  especially 
in  spring.  It  is  all  the  better  for  standing  in  the  ground, 
as  it  grows  all  winter,  although  we  usually  take  up  late 
in  autumn  a  quantity  for  winter’s  use,  and  pack  it  in 
boxes  of  moist  sand  in  a  cool  cellar.  AVe  clean  the  roots 
well,  cut  in  short  pieces,  boil  tender,  drain,  salt  it,  add  a 
little  salt  coilfish  picked  very  fine,  and  butter,  thicken 

with  a  little  flour  and  milk,  and  pour  it  over  toast. - 

C.  W.  C.,  Howells,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes;  Wash 
and  scrape  the  roots,  cut  in  thin  slices,  boil  in  a  little 
water  until  soft ;  pour  off  the  water  and  mash  the  roots 
fine.  Season  with  salt,  pepper,  butter,  and  a  little  cream. 

Iffojs  Cniltiii’e. — Preston  Miller,  Dauphin 
Co.,  Pa.  It  is  not  practicable  for  us  to  reprint  articles  on 
special  culture.  In  March,  1863,  we  published  a  prize 
essay,  and  have  since  issued  a  pamphlet  (see  Book-list) 
that  contains  about  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject. 

Obbi*  IBoclfiy  MoBimtaiai  Fi’icButl  on 
Trout. — "  I  promised  to  tell  you  how  to  conk  a  trout. 
You  think  you’ve  caught  trout  in  (he  streams  that  run 
among  our  dear  old  Green  Mountains,  or  down  the  slopes 
of  our  Berkshire  hills,  but  you  must  come  out  here  to 
seethe  real  fish.  Everyone  you  hook,  from  15  to  22 
inches  long,  and  as  garney  as  the  shiest  that  hid  himself 
under  the  old  stump  by  the  Alders,  near  home,  years  ago. 
There  !  you’ve  landed  him.  Stick  your  knife  in  the  back 
of  his  neck,  and  slash  his  gills  the  first  thing.  (Always 
bleed  your  fish  as  soon  as  you  land  him,  it  makes  his  flesh 
hard.)  AVhen  you  are  ready  for  your  supper,  make  a 
small  incision  at  the  throat,  and  draw  the  entrails.  Then 
fill  him  up  wilh  a  wedge  of  fat  pork  or  bacon.  Wrap 
him  in  several  thicknesses  of  paper,  well  wet,  (oak  leaves 
will  do),  and  lay  him  in  the  hot  ashes,  covering  him  well 
wilh  ashes  and  coals.  Leave  him  for  from  20  minutes  to 
)c  an  hour,  when  you  may  unearth  him,  and  eat  vvith 
whatever  accomiianirnents  you  may  have.  The  first 

thing  you’ll  do  next  morning,  will  be  to  go  fishing. - 

There  are  other  ways  to  cook  him,  but  when  you’ve 
eaten  this  fellow  you  wont  care  to  know  them.” 

■%Vl»o  Eats  Spas'i-ows  ?  —  These  little 
birds  are  found,  by  the  Maltese  and  Italian,  to  be  most 
epicurean.  They  are  best  in  the  fruit  season.  Find 
a  tree  in  which  they  roost,  and  by  burning  a  little  sul¬ 
phur  under  it  you  may  bag  any  quantity.  Pluck  and 
clean  them.  Lard  them,  or  better  still,  pin  across  the 
breast  a  very  thin  slice  of  pork.  AA’rap  them  in  young 
grape  leaves,  and  pul  in  Iho  oven.  AVhen  cooked,  serve 
up  iii  the  center  of  a  dish  of  boiled  rice.  Cover  welt 
with  a  rich  tomato  sauce.  The  grape  leaf  will  be  found 
an  agreeable  accompaniment.  Other  small  birds  are  de¬ 
licious  cooked  in  the  same  manner,  and  it  may  be  partic¬ 
ularly  recommended  for  the  “  Reeil  birds”  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Potomac,  and  “Rice  birds”  of  the  South. 
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'I'lie  Oliio  l*omological  Society  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Zanesville,  0.,  on  the  4th,  5th, 
and  6th  of  the  present  month,  (Dec.)  The  fruit  growers 
of  the  Muskingum  Valley  propose  to  show  those  who 
come,  some  fine  collection.s.  There  will  be  various  re¬ 
ports,  discussions,  and  a  good  time  generally  ;  besides  a 
*•  visitation  of  orchards,’’  which  may  be  a  very  good 
thing  to  have  for  ought  we  know.  We  advise  those  of 
our  eastern  fruit  growers  who  have  never  been  to  a 
western  “fruit  fight,”  to  go  and  see  the  vim  that  these 
Buckeyes  and  Hoosiers  put  into  their  meetings,  and  when 
they  come  home  not  to  forget  to  bring  a  little  of  the 
leaven  with  them. 

An  Abridged  Manual  oi‘  Cirape 
Culture  and  Annual  Catalogue,  by  J.  H.  Foster,  Jr., 
Pomona’s  Home  Nurseries,  West  Newton,  Pa. — Former¬ 
ly,  a  nurseryman’s  catalogue  was  simply  an  enumeration 
of  the  stock  on  hand,  but  within  a  few  years  they  have 
taken  the  form  of  a  manual  or  hand-book.  The  one  of 
which  we  liave  given  the  title,  contains  quite  full  and 
well  considered  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  grapes 
and  other  small  fruits.  It  modestly  enough  does  not 
pretend  to  exhaust  the  subject,  but  refers  those  who  wish 
to  know  more,  to  larger  treatises. 

Fruit  Growing  for  Stock  Feeding. 

— George  Neff,  Monroe  Co.,  Ohio.— If  apples  are  abun¬ 
dant,  and  you  have  not  help  sufficient  to  gather  them  for 
market,  or  to  make  them  into  cider,  it  will  of  course  pay 
to  feed  them  to  hogs,  especially  if  they  are  sweet  ones. 
Good,  rich,  early  winter  or  late  fall  apples  of  high-toned 
yet  subacid  flavor,  make  the  best  cider,  though  a  large 
admixture  of  swee^apples  is  no  disadvantage,  as  it  adds 
strength.  So  much  for  the  general  policy  of  raising  ap- 
)>les  to  feed  hogs— the  least  profitable  way  of  disposing 
of  them,  provided  you  can  do  anything  else  with  them. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  will  give  Mr.  Neff,  through 
the  Agriculturist,  their  notions  of  the  best  way  to  feed 
apples  to  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  or  hogs,  cooked  or  un¬ 
cooked,  with  corn  meat  or  other  grain.' 

Osage  Orange.— “  Subscriber.” — This  wili, 
no  doubt,  succeed  in  southern  Pennsylvania.  Seed  is 
sown  in  spring.  We  cannot  specify  any  particular  seeds¬ 
man.  .411  the  principal  dealers  have  it. 


Good  Books  I’ay. — Take  any  good  book 
you  please,  for  illustration.  Let  it  be  the  “American  Farm 
Book,”  for  example.  This  contains  a  large  amount  of 
information,  tlie  best  the  intelligent  author  could  collect, 
at  the  time  it  was  written,  by  many  months  of  careful 
thought  and  work.  It  discusses  soils,  their  kinds,  peculi¬ 
arities,  treatment,  the  various  crops,  describing  each 
with  engravings  showing  the  plants  themselves,  the  kinds 
of  soil  and  manures  best  adapted  to  them,  harvesting, 
etc.  There  are  325  pages  of  tliese  thoughts  and  hints. 
Any  one  can,  for  $1.50,  have  this  book  delivered  to  him 
at  his  own  Post  Office.  Now  we  say,  unhesitatingly,  that 
there  is  not  a  cultivator  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  experienced  or  skillful,  or  how  ignorant,  if 
he  can  read  at  all,  who  could  take  this  book,  and  read  it 
through,  without  getting  hints,  and  having  trains  of 
thought  started,  that  would,  in  the  end,  bring  many  times 
$1.50  profit  on  the  same  amount  of  hard  vs'ork.  Take 
“  Herbert’s  Hints  to  Ilorsekeepers,”  costing  $1.75.  No 
man  owning  a  single  horse  can  read  that  book,  witliout 
getting  hints  that  will  make  tiie  use  of  that  horse  worth 
$5  to  $50  more  to  him  in  the  long  run.  The  same  reason¬ 
ing  applies  to  almost  every  book  in  our  whole  list  (p.  426.) 
The  truth  is,  one  man's  success  beyond  another’s  depends 
largely  upon  his  intellect,  his  better  understanding  of  his 
business,  his  better  planning  of  his  work,  etc.,  and  every¬ 
thing  a  man  reads  about  his  business,  is  disciplining  and 
strengthening  his  mind,  and  furnishing  material  for 
thought.  The  more  he  reads  and  thinks,  the  better  will 
he  practice,  and  the  better  will  he  make  his  work  pay. 
The  above  is  a  money  view  of  the  subject.  There  is  a 
higher  one.  The  more  a  man  understands  of  the  objects 
of  his  toil,  the  soil,  its  nature,  the  crops,  their  varieties, 
peculiarities,  etc.,  the  more  he  has  to  think  about  while 
at  work,  the  happier  he  is,  and  the  more  elevated  in  the 
intellectual  scale  he  feels  himself.  The  influence  upon 
the  minds  of  ids  family,  of  his  sons,  and  his  daughters 
too,  of  having  books  to  read  that  give  character  and  dig¬ 
nity  to  their  occupation,  and  awaken  interest  init,  isof 
great  importance.  So,  we  say,  let  cultivators  and  me¬ 
chanics  get  and  read  all  the  books  they  can  treating  about 
their  business.  One  acre  less  of  land,  put  in  good  books, 
will  make  the  rest  of  the  farm  pay  much  more  profit. 


Good  Papers  also  Pay. — The  ahovo 
reasoning  in  regard  to  books,  applies  still  more  for  cibly 
to  good  periodicals,  that  come  to  us  fresh  from  month 
to  month,  and  bring  information  up  to  the  latest  dates. 

Mark  AH  Subscriptions  sent  in,  as  iVcicor  Old. 


TO'DAY 

Your  Subscription  Expires — unless  It  be  one  of  the 
many  thousands  which  have  already  been  paid 
up  for  next  year.  (The  reader  will  know 
how  that  is.)  If  it  is  yet  to  be  renewed 
for  1867,  it  can  usually  be  done  as  well 

TO-DAY 

as  at  any  other  time. — More  than  100,000  subscrip-  ' 
tions  are  still  to  be  renewed,  and  reentered  on  our 
books.  IVe  want  our  old  experienced  clerks  to 
do  this  as  far  as  possible.  It  will  be  a  'se'nj 
rjreat  convenience  to  us  to  receive  renewals 
and  new  subscriptions  the  p  irst  of  December. 

IVe  can  then  arrange  the  names  properly  on 
the  entry  and  mail  books,  write  the  wrap¬ 
pers,  and  send  off  the  January  number 
in  due  season.  If,  therefore,  it  be  at 
all  practicable,  please  send  in  your 
renewal,  and  any  new  names  ready, 

TO-DAY. 

tVe  trust  it  is  needless  to  urge  any  reader  to  sub¬ 
scribe  again.  The  present  Voiume  speaks  for  itself. 
Its  452  ample  pages,  its  multitude  of  Engravings, 
large  and  beautiful,  its  great  amount  of  carefully 
prepared  reading  matter,  its  constant  efforts  to 
guard  the  interests  of  its  readers,  are  more  per¬ 
suasive  than  anything  the  I’ublishers  can  say 
here.  For  the  Next  Volume,  we  can  confi¬ 
dently  promise  even  more.  Increased  ex¬ 
perience  and  enlarged  means  and  facilities 
will  secure  this.  Every  thing  that  untir¬ 
ing  industry,  and  expense  can  do,  will 
be  done  to  make  the  first  volume  of 
the  new  Quarter  of  a  Century  one  of 
extraordinary  value  to  every  reader. 

Among  other  plans,  we  shall  for 
volume  26  expend  over 


$30,000 


in  procuring  reliable,  instructive,  practical  reading 
matter,  and  valuable  engravings  alone ;  in  addi¬ 
tion,  to  the  usual  heavy  cost  of  paper,  printing, 
mailing,  office,  clerk-hire,  etc.,  etc.  The  hest  in¬ 
formation  and  illustrative  engravings  must  and 
shall  be  obtained.  Now,  then,  every  subscrib¬ 
er  will  himself  receive  the  full  benefit  of 
all  this  outlay  of  labor,  thought,  care, 
and  money,  for  the  whole  of  1307, 

FOR  ONLY  $1.50. 

Or,  for  $1.25  if  in  Clubs  of  Four  to  Nine; 
Or,  for  $1.20  if  in  Clubs  of  Ten  to  Nineteen ; 
Or,  for  $1  in  Clubs  of  Twenty  and  upwards, 

THE  AGRICULTURIST 
is  thus  supplied  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  at  just  about  the  present 
cost  of  its  printing  paper  and 
mailing.  (The  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers  is  so  great  that  good  ad¬ 
vertisers  willingly  pay  all  the 
other  expenses  and  profits.)  tVill  it 
not  be  a  favor  to  your  friends  and 
neighbors  who  do  not  know  the  fact,  to 
explain  to  them  where  they  can  obtain 
so  much  for  so  little  money  ?  If  so,  please 
give  them  the  information,  and  thus  confer 
a  favor  both  upon  them  and  us.  We*want 
every  body  to  have  this  journal  who  will  be 
benefited  by  it. — As  it  will  so  greatly  aid  our 
work  in  this,  our  busy  season,  we  again  ask  as 
a  special  favor,  to  have  the  renewals  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  new  names,  whenever  convenient,  sent  in 

TO'DAY 


CF.FBS  Oiiia  at  Aay  Tl'iiwc  kc  aii- 
creased,  by  lemittiug  for  eacii  addition  the  price  paid 
by  the  original  members,  if  the  subscriptions  ail  date  at 
the  same  starting  point.  Or,  tlie  rtites  may  be  decreased. 
Thus,  for  example,  any  one  sending  10  subscribers  for 
$12,  may  afterward  add  10  names  more  for  $8,  that  is,  20 
subscribers  for  $20,  and  so  of  other  club  terms.  Members 
of  the  same  olub  may  receive  the  paper  at  different  Post- 
Offices.  In  Premium  clubs  are  included  all  names  sent 
by  one  person  at  different  times,  and  from  different 
places,  if  for  the  same  volume  of  the  paper,  and  if  each  list 
of  names  is  marked  “  for  premium,”  when  sent  in. 

Beceiptis.  ibr  Smbscriptiosts  Aot 
CSiveii. — It  would  be  an  immense  work  to  send  receipts 
for  a  hundred  thousand  subscribers.  Tlie  paper  is  only 
sent  so  long  as  subscribed  for,  and  its  receipt  is  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  that  it  is  paid  for.  Those  subscribing  at 
the  Office  desk,  will  receive  receipts  when  desired.  Any 
one  sending  a  subscription  by  mail,  if  particularly  desir¬ 
ing  it,  can  have  a  receipt  returned,  by  enclosing  a  ready- 
directed  post-paid  envelope,  to  forward  the  receipt  in.  A 
three-ceiit  letter  stamp  is  required  on  such  envelopes. 

A  Gift  Often  ICepeatetl.-— Many  this 
month  send  some  token  of  regard  to  a  son,  brother,  rela¬ 
tive,  friend,  or  neighbor.  tVill  not  the  26th  Volume  of  the 
Agriculturist  often  be  a  most  acceptable  Gift?  While 
appreciated  at  first,  each  successive  number,  as  it  comes 
tlirougli  the  year,  will  remind  the  recipient  of  the  giver, 
and  we  are  sure  the  volume  will  contain  many  things  that 
w  ill  be  pleasing  as  well  as  useful.  In  such  cases  of  gifts, 
when  desired,  we  will  enclose  in  the  first  number  for¬ 
warded,  a  subscription  Receipt,  noting  on  it  tlie  name  of 
the  one  who  paid  it,  as  well  as  the  name  of  recipient. 

IBosjawl  Toliiiucs — Fovei's  ibi* 
iiig-. — .4s  soon  as  this  number  is  maiied,  we  shall  bind 
up  a  supply  c  f  copies  of  this  volume  (25th),  ready  for 
those  desiring  ti.em.  Tliey  are  bound  in  neat  black  cloth 
covers,  with  gilt  title,  complete  index,  etc.,  all  in  our  re¬ 
gular  uniform  style.  Price  per  volume  $2,  or  $2.50  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  .4ny  of  the  previous  nine  volumes  (16 
to  24)  furnished  at  the  same  rate.  The  volumes  are  sup¬ 
plied  unbound  for  $1.50,  and  24  cents  extra  if  to  be  sent 
by  mail.  Any  single  numbers,  from  No.  120  to  No.  239 
(Vols.  10  to  25,  inclusive)  supplied  at  15  cents  each.  We 
print  clean,  new  numbers,  as  needed,  from  our  electrotype 
plates  of  these  volumes. — Volumes  sent  to  the  office  are 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  each,  and  missing 
numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. — We  have  tiie  regtila!' 
form  of  Binding  Covers  or  “jackets,”  ^r  the  above  vol¬ 
umes,  into  whiclt  any  book-binder  can  easily  insert  the 
numbers,  and  bind  them  at  small  cost.  Price  of  covers 
50  cents  each ;  or  60  cents  if  sent  by  mail.  See  p.  439. 

Wlaat  is  yoMV  F.  ft.  Address  ?— 

It  is  strange  indeed,  that  so  many  people  omit  their  P. 
O.  and  State.  We  have  received  hundreds  of  letters,  of 
which  the  following  are  examples  ;  T.  J.  J.,  writes, 
wanting  an  early  answer.  His  letter  indicates  “Mercer” 
inside,  but  is  Post-marked  Henderson.  No  State  or  date. 
Somebody  sends  us  $06,  with  names  of  subscribers  to 
correspond,  but  there  is  no  signature,  and  nothing  to  tell 
us  from  which  of  20,000  Post  Offices  it  came.  We  wilt 
keep  it  until  somebody  scolds  us  for  not  sending  on  the 
papers.  One  man  sent  us  a  subscription  letter  and  has 
complained  tliree  times,  the  last  time  bitterly,  because 
we  did  not  even  respond ;  but  not  one  of  the  four  letters 
gives  us  any  clue  to  his  State.  Will  he  please  tell  us 
both  his  Slate  and  Post  Office,  definitely.  Here  are 
envelopes  directed  to  us,  each  containing  money,  but  not 
a  scrap  of  paper  or  writing.  They  are  Post-marked: 
Pittsburg,  Bath,  Marlboro,  etc...  These  are  samples  of 

sundry  letters  now  in  waiting. - .4aAiN  :  If  changes  are 

to  be  made,  we  must  know  where  the  paper  previously 
went,  before  we  can  transfer  the  address. 

Clubs  oi'  ^ii1>8ici'ibei*8)  need,  ikot  alt 

I»c  at  one  Post  Office. — The  reduction  in  price  to 
clubs  of  four  or  more  names,  is  partly  made  to  encour.age 
the  getting  up  of  large  lists,  and  partly  because  it  costs 
much  less  to  mail  a  large  number  in  one  package.  But  we 
do  not  object  to  names  added  from  other  Post  Offices,  as 
such  names  usually  soon  become  centers  of  other  clubs. 
Names  for  Premium  lists  may  also  be  gathered  at  any 
number  of  Post  Offices,  if  all  are  sent  by  the  same  person. 

Save  tlie  Iiidcx  Slieet.— To  save  cutting 
out  the  threads,  -we  print  the  Index  and  Title  page  of  this 
volume  on  a  second  extra  sheet,  and  put  it  in  loose. 
Though  more  liable  to  be  lost,  it  is  in  this  form  all  ready 
to  place  in  front  of  the  January  number,  In  stitching  or 
binding  the  numbers  of  the  volume.  Some  simple  metlrods 
of  doing  this  are  explained  and  illustrated  on  page  429, 
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AMERICAN  A  «  E I C  E  L  T  r  R I S  T . 

Okange  Judd  &  Co.,  Publisliers, 'll  Park  P.on%  K.  Y.  City. 

Annual  Subsceiption  Teems  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
each  for  less  tliau  four  copies;  Poiir  to  nine  copies,  .$1.23 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  eacli:  Twenty  copies 
;ind  upwards,  $1  eacli.  Paper.s  are  addressed  to  eacli  name. 


Now  for  the  Premiums 


III  .EsiFBiest* 

Canvassers  for  our  excellent  Premiums  have  been 
busy, hut  thus  far  mainly  out  on  tlie  ‘•skirmisli  line,” 
picking  up  new  suhscriber.s,  of  wliich  about  25,000 
iiave  already  been  gathered,  enlitling  tlie  canvassers  to 
iic;irly  $5,000  worth  of  desirable  articles.  Now  begins 
the  heavy  campaign,  as  over  100,000  subscriptions  expire 
with  this  number.  Tlie  renewals  of  any  of  these  uhen 
gathered  by  canvassers  will  count  in  their  premium  lists 
along  witli  tlie  new  names  already  sent  in,  and  those  liero- 
after  furnished.  A  litlle  thorough  energetic  work  now  will 
gather  names  enougli  in  almost  every  town  to  secure  one 
or  more  of  the  valuable  arlicles  named  in  the  table  in 
next  column.  (For  description  of  lliese  articles,  see  Oc¬ 
tober  AgriCM/fwnsf,  or  send  for  a  printed  Premium  De¬ 
scriptive  List,  whicli  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants.) 

-Vuybody  can  get  a  premium.  Even  if  half  a  dozen 
start  a  club  in  tlie  same  place,  there  are  usually  people 
enough  to  furnisli  a  premium  club  to  each.  Many  small 
country  towns  and  villages  liave  50  to  250  subscribers. 

Most  of  tltose  who  have  sent  in  premium  lists  tints 
far,  Iiave  written  in  entliusiastic  terms.  Many  have 
earned  from  $10  to  $25  a  day,  in  just  such  articles  as 
they  desired.  See  “  wliat  a  young  man  did,”  on  page  42-t. 

Read  Again  the  ”  Six  Suggestive  Questions  ”  whicli 
were  printed  on  page  384  of  Ihe  November  Agriculturist, 

Note  the  bordered  column,  on  page  425.  Please  let 
us  iiave  ihe  names  as  fast  as  gatliered.  There  will  lie 
a  rusli  of  work,  at  best,  towards  tlie  end  of  the  montli. 
Send  along  tlie  names  now,  and  take  any  desired  time  to 
increase  the  list  for  a  large  premium,  or  more  than  one. 

You  can  liardly  Pi-ositise  too  mucli  for  ournext 
volume.  It  sliall  be  wortli  many  times  its  cost  to  every 
subscriber,  whether  living  in  Country,  Village  and  City. 

'I'Ue  IPaiier  is  Good;  the  people  are  to  he  found 
who  want  it  ;  somebody  can  get  splendid  premiums  for 
finding  them  ;  may  it  not  as  well  be  i/ou,  as  any  one  else  ? 

Over  8000  Persons  iiave  obtained  good  premiums 
in  past  years,  and  many  liuiidreds  Iiave  already  se¬ 
cured  them  this  year.  'J'lierc  is  jilenly  of  room  for 
others  to  do  the  same  lliiiig.  We  are  ready  to  send  one 
or  more  premiums  to  eacli  of  tlie  2.'i,()00  Po.st-Offices  in 
tlie  United  States  and  liritisli  America,  if  called  for. 
Will  you  get  one  of  them?  It  is  easy  to  do  so.  Thy  it. 

Wholesale  purcliases,  by  advertising  arrange¬ 
ments,  etc.,  we  can  pay  wincA  wiare  in  premiums  tliaii  in 
casli.  Every  article  is  given  at  ilie  regular  casli  price. 

Kacli  article  offered  is  for  a  definite  nurnlier  of 
.subscribers  ;  every  one  tints  knows  Just  wliat  is  I'e- 
(piired.  A  premium  is  not  dependent  uiion  favoritism, 
or  upon  what  some  unknown  person  elsewlicre  is  doing. 

.\bout  Nine  TIiou«aiid  S'erwon.s  bave  so 

far  receiveil  our  piemiuuis  wilh  great  satisfaction  ;  we 
have  not  heard  of  one  ill  a  Ihousaiid  wlio  lias  not  lieoii 

highly  pleased. - It  is  a  good  work.  The  tens  of  tiioii- 

sands  of  persons  persuaded  by  our  canvassers  to  take 
and  read  the  paper,  have  been  benefited  liy  .so  doing. 

.Many  Clergymen  are  receiving  tiie  Cyclopedia, 
Sewing  .Macliines,  .Melodcons,  plc.,  ;is  premiums.  Some 
make  up  the  subscription  lists  tliem.selves,  witli  the  freely 
rendered  aid  of  llicir  congregations.  Otliers  receive  tlie 
arlicles  from  tlieir  Parisliioners  wlio  unite  tlieir  efforts 
and  make  up  a  premium  club  of  subscribers  for  tlie  paper. 


Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms,  .  g 
For  Voliiisxe  26— (ISOT). 

i 

Open  to  ail— No  Coiiipetif ion. 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 
l—Oardeu  Seeds  for  a  Family  (iO  kinds). %%  00 


Concord  Grape  Vines  (lOOip  Ay.  lj...St2  on 

(i~ Japan  Lilies  (S2  Jlnlbs) .  SO  00 

7—Sewinf/  JCachine  (  Wheeler  <{•  Ii7/so«) . .  .,$.35  OO 

S—Sewiny  Al'achine  (Grover  d-  Ihiker) . $55  00 

a—Sewinij  Machine  (Singer's  Teilloring)  ..SRO  00 

10—  .S'etciHi/  APtchim  (Florence) . $03  oo 

kX—Senring  Machine  (WiUcoxd  Gibbs) _  $.55  00 

ISi—SeJoiiig  .}[achine  (Howe's) . $60  00 

13— Washing  Machine  (Doty's) . $14  oo 

11—  Clothes  -Wringer.  (Best— Universal) . $10  oo' 

Iti— Tea  Set  (Hart's  best  Silver  Plated) . $.50  00 

16—  Castors  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.) _ $30  00 

17—  Ice  or  Water  Pitcher  (do.  do.) _ $18  00 

m-Cne  Dozen.  Ten  Spoons  (do.  do.) _ ',$7  50 

16— One  Dozen  Table  Spoons  (do.  do.) _ $15  00' 

aO— One  Dozen  Dining  Forks  (do.  do.) _ $15  00 

(il— Piano  (Best  Sieihwciy  Son’s  'i■octave)$6i5  00 

%%—ATelodeon  (Beslb-octave) . $112  oo 

'J.3—Melodeon  (Best  X-octave) . $67  00 

‘H:— Ladles'  Gold  Watch  (Beautiful) . $100  00 

ti~t— Silver  Watch  (Valuable  Tinie  ICeeper) .  .iZi  50 

‘^6— Double  Barrel  Gun  (  Very  good) . $30  00 

(37— Soencer'sBreach-Ioadi}iglii/le(Htu>ting)!ir,ri  oo 

SS—Tool  Chest  (First  Quality  of  Tools) _ $44  50 

(39— Case  o.f  Mathematical  Instruments . )SD  ooi 

36—  Case  of  ALalhemaUcal  Instruments . $15  oo 

31— Morton's  Be.st  Xo.GGold,  Pen  (Silver  Case)S^~>  75 
'.i'3— Morton’s  Best  No.  5  Gold  Pen(Silcer  C'a.se)$ 4  ,50 

33— Barometer  (Woodru.ff's  Mercurial) . $18  00 

31— Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial)-.  00 

3~->— Buckeye  Mowing  Mach'ine,  No. 2.  . $125  00 

.'J6-  -Allen's  Patent  Cylinder  Plow,  etc . $20.50 

37—  The  Aquarius  dr  Water  Thrower . $11  00 

'.m—.-lmericnn  Cgcloped'ia  (Appleton's) . .$s(>  00 

.■30-  —  ■  '  . 

AO 

H—Any  Two  Buck  Volumes 
dcd-Any  Three  do.  do. 

13— Any  Four  do. 

H—Any  Five  do. 
liy—Any  Six  do. 

4:6— Any  Seven  do. 

47—  Any  Fight  do. 

48—  .4111/  Nine  do. 

46-VoU.  XVI to  .rxi' 

60—  Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 

61—  Any  Two  Back.  Volumes  do. 

62—  Aliy  Three  do.  do. 

63—  Any  Four  do. 

64—  Any  Five  do. 

66— Any  Six  do. 

66—  Any  Seven  do, 

67—  Any  Eight  do. 

65— Any  Nine  do. 


Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at  at 
11  ..50  $1. 


—  Worcester's  Great  Illusti-ated  Dictionary^Vl  00 
-.Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist)  w  $1  75 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


69— Vols.  XVI to  XXV 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do¬ 

do. 


.  ,  $3  50 

$5  25 

$  I  -k"  00 

".■Ss  $S  75 
S  ^  3  $10  50 
S2'.§$12  25 
L  §  $14  00. 
$15  75 

t: _ $17  50 

$2  50 
•s’S  $5  00 
e's  $7  50 

~  a  $10  00 

$12  50' 
.$15  00 
S  «  $17  50 
S?  $20  00  ; 
$22  ,50  i 
$25  00 1 


60— Genesee  Farmer.  1853-1865,8 17i/.s.,Boi/;id$14  00 

/y  ^ Its  avi  ia<Cr'  T  n  s's  fJcsrtrtvsA  i'J  t  ’  v-*  h  d  /  ?  CA 


Wl—Dow  ning'sLandscnpeGardeni'g 

_ j/ 1 10  aw -fva /*/ 1  fj' ft  ,1  viy-i  7i  » t 


fi.l-A  ! 

SIO  Library  ( Your  Choice), 

(54--1 

S15  library 

do. 

G.5— -1  S20  Library 

do. 

(>6—^1  SS’d-A  Lihrari) 

do. 

67— A  S:JO  Librarg 

do. 

08--1 

S35  Library 

do. 

C>‘»-A 

S40  Library 

do. 

70-H  1 

§4.5  I.ibrary 

do. 

71— A 

S;>Q  Library 

do. 

72-A 

sort  lAhrary 

do. 

73-A  : 

ST.o  Library 

do. 

74-A  ; 

Slot)  TJbrary 

do. 

$6  50 
$10  00 
$10.00 
$15  00 
$20  00 
$25  00, 
$30  00 
$35  00 
$40  00 
$45  00 
$50  00 
.$60  00, 
$75  00 
$100  00 


7o 

1550 

400 

295 

•too 

158 

150 

275 

190 

55 

75 

42 

35 
90 
65 

450 

100 

65 

325 

65 

20 

29 

38 

47 
54 
61 
68 
74 
80 
86 
24 

36 

48 
60 

.71 

82 

102 

110 

116 

TO 

46 

60 

;5R 

85 

106 

125 

144 

162 

177 

102 

207 

237 

282 

360 


7.5— .1  Choice  of  Good  Books  (See  Terms  below.) 

76— Sewing  Machine  (F inkle  <b  Lyon) . $60  00  .  60  240 

Every  article  offered  is  new  and  of  the  very  best 
manufacture.  charge  i.s  made  for  packing  or  boxing 
any  of  the  articles  in  this  Premium  List.  The  forty- 
three  Premiums.  No@.  1,  2,  G,  and  from  29  to  32, 
and  from  40  to  7  6  inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered 
I'TtEE  of  all  charges,  by  mail  or  express,  to  the  Post- 
Office  or  express  office  nearest  recipient,  to  any  place  in 
the  United  States  or  Territories,  excepting  those  reached 
only  by  the  Overland  Mail. — The  other  articles  cost  the 
recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the  manufactory 
of  each,  by  any  conveyance  that  may  be  specified. 

Iggp-  -^Ve  take  so  much  pains  to  procure  only  good 
articles  in  all  cases,  that  any  one  securing  anything  from 
our  premium  list,  saves  the  risk  usually  run  of  getting 
poor  or  indifferent  goods,  when  baying  of  unknown  or 
irresponsible  parties.  Every  thing  toe  send  out  as  a 
pretiitum  is  guaranteed  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind  and  price. 

Otir  prciniums  are  standard  articles,  and  enough 
can  be  obtained  to  supply  ail  calls  for  premiums  for  six 
months.  Every  canvasser  can  take  abundant  time,  but 

As  fast  as  subscriptions  are  obtained,  send  Iheiii 
along,  tliat  tiie  subsciiheis  may  begin  to  receive  tlie 
)iapcr ;  and  wlien  all  llio  names  tliiit  can  he  obtained  are 
forwarded,  select  the  premium,  and  it  will  be  promptly 
furnished.  To  save  mistakes  and  keeping  accounts,  send 
wilh  each  listof  names,  the  exact  subscription  money 
(in  Post  Office  money  orders,  drafts  or  checks  on  N.  Y. 
City  I  or,  if  tliese  can  not  lie  had,  register  money  letters.) 

Kvory  name  designed  for  a  premium  list  must 
be  so  marked  when  sent  in.  (We  can  not  count  otliers.) 

GUI  anti  new  subscribers  count  in  premium  lists, 
hut  a  part  should  be  new  names,  for  it  is  to  obtain 
sticli  tliat  the  premiums  are  in  part  offered.  Papers  to  Pre¬ 
mium  clubs  need  not  all  go  to  one  Post  Office.  Of  course 
tlie  extra  copy,  usually  offered  to  club.s  of  ten  or  twen¬ 
ty,  will  not  he  furnished  wlien  a  premium  is  called  for. 

Specimen  Numbers  of  ihe  Agricullurist,  Cards, 
and  Showbills,  as  maybe  needed,  will  be  supplied  to  Can¬ 
vassers.  These  should  be  used  carefully  and  economic 


cally,  as  eacli  extra  copy  of  the  jiaper  with  po.'tage 
(2c.),  which  must  be  pre-paid,  costs  about  12  cents. 

For  Full  description  of  the  several  premiums 
see  October  Agriculturist,  pages  349  to  352,  or  apply  for 
a  Descriptive  list,  whicli  will  he  furnUlied  free.  We 
iiave  room  liere  for  only  the  following  : 

INo.  G3  to  S' 4: — Anootl  5iil»i-afies, — Tliese 
can  be  selected  by  tlie  recipients,  from  any  of  llie  boohs 
in  tlie  list  below.  Tlie  hooks  will  "be  delivered  free  of 
cost,  by  mail  or  express. 

I^'o.  '^5— ©emeral  ISoolic  Premium.— 

Any  one  not  desiring  the  specific  Book  premiums,  63  to  74, 
on  .sending  any  number  of  namc-.s  above  25,  may  seleet 
Books  from  tlie  list  below,  lo  tlie  amount  of  10  cents 
for  each  subscriber  sent  at  $1:  or  to  tlie  amount  of  .30 
cents  for  each  name  sent  at  the  (ten)  club  price  of  $1.20 
each :  or  lo  tlie  amount  of  CO  cents  for  each  name  at 
$1.50.  This  offer  is  only  for  clubs  of  25  or  more.  The 
books  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid  by  us. 

Nio.  yc  (New)  —  Sew'iiig  Nffacliiue.— 

Owing  to  a  chance  failure  to  meet  the  Proprietors,  we 
were  not  able  to  include  tlie  Finkle  tj-  Lyon  Machine 
in  our  previous  premium  list  of  valuable  Sewing 
Macliines  (Nos.  7  to  12).  We  are  happy  to  announce 
now  that  this  too  is  open  for  selection  (See  table).  We 
know  it  to  be  a  good  machine,  from  the  long  ex|ierience 
of  a  sister,  and  of  several  neighbors,  and  we  iiave  recent¬ 
ly  been  trying  it  in  our  own  family  with  much  satisfac¬ 
tion.  All  we  said  in  October  (page  360)  applies  equally 
to  tliis  macliine.  It  will  be  noted  that  we  offer  the  $60 
macliine.  For  furtiier  particulars,  or  descriptive  circu¬ 
lars,  send  to  Fiiikle  &  Lyon  Sewing  jracliine  Company, 
587  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City;  or  89  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[For  s.ale  at  tiie  Office  of  tlie  Agricnllitrisl,  or  tliey  will  be 
forwarded  by  mail.po.rt-ijaW,  on  receipt  of  price.  All 

tliese  are  incliided  in  Our  Premiums,  Nos.  63  to  75  above. 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Arcliitectiire .  $  1  50 

Allen's  (I!.  L.)  Aiiiericaii  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Allen's  Dise.ises  of  Domestic  Aiiinials .  '  "  1  00 

American  Bird  Fancier .  .30 

American  Rose  Ciilliirlst . ','.!!.!!  ”■!  30 

American  IVeeds  and  Useful  Plants . 1  75 

Architecture,  by  Cuininiugs  &  Miller . i.!  .!!  10  00 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden  .  1  75 

Bement's  Poulterer’s  Companion. . . 2  00 

RAmpnf.’s  Rn.hhit:  TTniipipr  on 


Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier 
Brecir's  New  Boolr  of  Flowers 


30 


iirccicsivew  rrooir  oi  r  lowers .  1  75 

Biiist’s  Flower  Garden  Diroctorv  . 1  50 

Biiist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardeiio'r .  1  00 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America .  5  00 

Cliorltoii’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cobhetl’s  American  Gardener . ’  75 

Cole’s  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’.s  A^eterliiai'tan . '  75 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  .50 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  American  Cattle  Doctor .  1  50 

Dana’s  Muck  JIaniial. .  1  25 

Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper’s) . paper,  30c...  .clotli. .  60 

Dowiiings’s  Country  Houses  .  8  00 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening  (new  Edition) .  6  50 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America .  3  00 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . .  5  oO 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Flax  Culture .  £0 

Field's  (Tlioinas  W.)  Bear  Culture .  1  25 

Flint’s  Milcli  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming .  2  50 

Frencli’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Cnlturist .  1  50 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Cultiirist .  20 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow .  1  25 

Graj’’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol .  4  00 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . .  75 

Harri.s’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  plain  4.00,  col’d  5  00 
Harris’ Rural  Annual.  Bound,  8  Nos.,  in  2  A’'ols.  Each  150 

llorhei'l's  Hints  to  llorsekeepeis .  1  75 

Hop  Culture .  40 

Husiiiann’s  Grapes  &  Wine .  1  50 

.lolinaton’s  AgriciiUiiral  Chemi.sir.v .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricnlliiral  Clieniistry .  1  50 

Johnson’s  (Prof.  S.  AV.)  E.ssa.vs  on  Manures .  1  25 

Langsiroth  011  the  Honey  Bee  .  2  00 

Lcucliar's  Howto  Bulla  Hot-houses .  150 

. .  3  50 

S  50 
90 
1  20 


Mavliew’s  IlUistratert  Horse  Doctor 

Mii'vlicw’s  Illustrated  Horse,  Managenient  . 

Mayliew’s  l^ractlcal  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers . 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  . . 

Miles  on  tlie  Horse’s  foot . 

My  Farm  of  Kdgewood . 

My  ABiieyai'd  at  Lakeview . 

Norton’s  Sciemillc  Agrlcnltiirc . 

Onion  Ciiitnro  . 

Onr  Farm  of  Four  Acres  (hound)  60c . (paper) 

B.ardee.  on  Strawberry  Culture . 

Boat  and  Its  ITses.  by  Prof.  S.  AV.  .Toliiisoii . 

Pedder’s  Band  Measurer . 

(Jiiiiitiv’s  Mysteries  of  l!ee  keeping _ (new.) . 

RaiidiilTs  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Itiindall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Hnsbandry . 

7?iYPr*’ Mini.itnrp  Prnif;  OiirflpTi _  . 


1  75 
1  25 
75 
‘20 
30 

1  25 
60 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
1-00 
60 
25 
75 


Rivers’ Miniature  Fruit  Garden.  . 

Jticliardson  on  tlie  Dog . paper  30  cents . cloth 

Rural  Aiiiiiial  (by  Joseph  Harris) . 

Saiinder’s  Domestic  Poultry  (new),  .paper,  40  c.  .bound 

Sclienck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book .  'i.a 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner .  30 

Skillful  Roiiscwlfe  .  75 

StP.wart’s  (Jobii)  Stable  B.obk .  1  50 

'J'lioiiipson's  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tobacco  Culture  . '23 

'Todd’s  (S.  K.)  A’ouiig  Farmer’s  Manual; .  1  50 

AVardcr’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens . . .  1  50  . 

AVatson’s  American  Home  Garden .  2  OO 

AVoodward’s  Country  Homes . . .  1  50 

i’oiiatt  and  Spooner  on  tlie  Horse .  1  50 

A'oiiatt  and  Alartiii  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Yoiiatt  0.5  the  Hog .  1  00 

A’ouatt  on  Sheep . 100 

Younians’  Household  Science .  . . .  !3  23 
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The  White-haired  Porcupine. 

Erethizon  dorsatus. 


Among  the  great  family  of  rodents,  wliich  in¬ 
cludes  rats  and  mice,  rabbits,  squirrels,  marmots, 
etc.,  there  is  no  group  of  genera  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  the  porcupines.  "We  have  two  which 

are  quite  common  _ _ 

in  this  country,  the 
White-haired  Porcu¬ 
pine,  which  inhabits 
the  IsTorthern  United 
States  and  Canada, 
and  the  Yellow-hair¬ 
ed  Porcupine  which 
is  found  in  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  upper 
Missouri,  and  in  the 
Pacific  States.  The 
former  is  probably 
familiar  to  most  of 
our  readers.  It  is  an 
animal  about  2  to 
2'|a  feet  long  to  the 
tail  which  is  7  to 
10  inches  in  length. 

It  weighs  20  to  30 
pounds.  Tlie  head 
is  short  and  flat,  and 
tlie  spines  are  part¬ 
ly  concealed  in  its 
coarse  hair.  It  has 
soft  fur  next  the  skin, 
of  a  brown  color, 

and  mingled  with  coarse  hairs  with  white 
ends,  giving  it  a  greyisli  look,  which  is  higlit- 
ened  by  the  spines.  These  are  white,  with 
dark,  barbed  points,  2  to  3  inches  or  more 
long,  erectile,  and  easily  shed  and  renewed. 
The  animal  may  be  able  to  loosen  them  some¬ 
what,  at  will,  but  the  idea  that  it  can  shoot,  or 
throw  them  even  a  short  distance,  is  absurd.  It 
is  extremely  sluggish  in  its  motions,  and  when 
attacked  neither  attempts  to  escape  nor  shows 
fight,  but  with  a  sue-  __ 
cession  of  quick  side¬ 
ways  motions,makes 
it  dangerous  for  any 
animal  to  touch  it. 

The  erected  spines, 
barbed  at  the  end, 
will  stick  into  the 
mouth  or  other  part 
of  the  body,  and 
liold  there,  working 
in  deeper  and  deep¬ 
er,  so  that  dogs, 
wolves  and  lynxes, 
are  sometimes  killed 
by  the  irritation  and 
inflammation  conse- 
(pient.  The  animal 
climbs  readily,  and 
feeds  upon  fruit, 
twigs,  leaves,  and 
the  tender  inner  bark 
of  trees.  AVhen  nu 
merous  they  are  said 
to  do  great  damage 
to  the  elm  and  bass¬ 
wood  trees,  girdling 

and  barking  the  limbs  or  trunks  so  that  the 
trees  die.  The  creature  is  held  in  no  favor, 
being  in  all  respects  a  nuisance,  and  to  none 
more  so  than  to  the  owners  of  flne  hunting  dogs, 
which  it  often  spoils.  The  Indians  hunt  them, 
using  them  as  food,  and  employing  the  spines, 
M'hich  they  usually  color  brilliantly  and  cut  in 
small  pieces  for  use,  as  beads,  to  ornament 


leggins,  mocassins,  canoes,  baskets,  trinkets,  etc. 

This  animal  is  frequently  called  Hedgehog  in 
America,  especially  by  people  of  New  England 
origin,  and  that  the  incorrectness  of  the  appel¬ 
lation  may  be  the  better  seen,  we  give  a  picture 
of  the  Hedgehog  of  Europe  {Erinaceus  Euro- 
pcBus).  This  little  animal  is  common  through¬ 


Tig.  1.— WHITE  HAIKED  OR  CANADA  roKCUPINE. 

out  Great  Britain,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
It  is  very  different  from  our  Porcupine  in  every 
respect,  e.xcept  that  it  is  a  quadruped  armed 
with  spines.  It  is  an  insect-eater,  closely  al¬ 
lied  to  the  moles  and  shrews,  though  it  is 
said  to  eat  some  kinds  of  fruit,  and  it  is  well 
known  as  a  destroyer  of  mice,  snakes,  and  toads, 
worms,  snails,  etc.,  devouring  birds’  eggs  also, 
and  small  birds.  It  is  only  about  8  or  10  inches 
long,  and  has  a  slender  snout,  fringed  at  the 


Fig.  2.— EUROPEAN  HEDGE-HOG. 

end.  When  attacked  or  alarmed,  it  rolls  itself 
into  a  ball,  presenting  only  its  spiny  back  to  its 
foes.  The  muscle  by  which  it  does  this  under¬ 
lies  the  skin  where  ever  the  spines  are,  and  the 
motion  erects  the  spines  and  holds  them  firm. 
The  spines  are  about  an  inch  long,  of  a  dark 
brown  color,  tipped  with  white,  and  arranged 
in  clusters,  covering  the  upper  surface  and  sides 


of  the  body ;  the  belly  is  covered  with  whitish 
fur.  The  Hedgehog  is  easily  domesticated,  and 
does  good  service  in  cellars,  kitchens,  out-houses, 
and  gardens,  eating  cockroaches,  beetles,  etc., 
etc.,  driving  away  mice,  and  ridding  the  garden 
of  snails  and  grubs.  Its  habits  are  nocturnal,  and 
it  hibernates  during  the  winter,  sleeping  in  a  nest 
of  hay  and  leaves 
in  some  hollow  log 
or  heap  of  stones. 

Hints  on  Improv¬ 
ing  the  Land. 

Money  properly 
used  is  the  source 
of  many  of  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life ;  hence 
the  great  end  of 
farming  is  to  make 
money.  It  is  not  to 
embellish  the  land, 
to  build  fine  houses, 
barns  and  fences ;  to 
raise  fancy  stock,  or 
in  any  other  way  to 
make  a  show  in  the 
world.  It  is  to  make 
money,  to  acquire 
propertjq  with  the 
ultimate  view  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  comfort  of  it. 
The  grand  question 
is,  how  can  a  farm  be 
rendered  the  most  profitable  ?  And  the  answer 
is,  first  and  last,  by  improving  the  soil  so  as  to 
make  it  most  permanently  productive.  The 
great  defect  of  American  farms,  at  least  this 
side  of  the  Alleghanies,  is  their  impoverished 
condition.  They  have  been  cropped  and  re¬ 
cropped,  their  products  sold,  and  but  little  re¬ 
turned  to  the  land  to  keep  up  its  fertility.  Any 
body  can  see  that  the  net  products  of  a  farm 
which  yields  50  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  are 
much  greater  than 
one  which  gives  40. 
For,  if  30  bushels 
will  pay  the  expens¬ 
es  of  tillage,  there  is 
a  profit  on  the  for¬ 
mer  of  twenty  bush¬ 
els,  and  on  the  other 
of  only  10.  Sup¬ 
posing  this  to  hold 
good  on  all  the  crops 
of  the  farm,  is  not 
one  acre  of  this  first 
farm  rvorth  two  of 
the  second  ?  In  what¬ 
ever  way  we  can  in¬ 
crease  the  income  of 
the  land  above  the 
expenses,  we  gain  so 
much  more  profit, 
and  this  decides  the 
value  of  the  farm.  If 
land  which  gives  a 
clear  gain  per  acre 
of  .$7,  is  worth  $100 
to  the  acre,  then  that 
which  gives  $14  gain 
is  worth  full  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 

It  costs  nearly  as  much  to  till  land  which 
yields  only  a  profit  of  $3.50,  as  that  which 
yields  $14.  AVhy  not,  then,  apply  the  extra 
manure,  and  the  extra  brain-work,  and  get  the 
$14  ?  The  first  man  barely  gets  a  living ;  the 
second  grows  rich.  The  best  agriculturists  here 
and  in  England,  have  found  out  this  true  prin- 
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ciple,  and  it  is  tlie  kej-  to  their  success.  They 
make  it  a  settled,  invariable  rule,  to  enrich  the 
land,  in  proportion  as  they  crop  it,  and  to  invest 
their  surplus  money  in  the  soil  if  they  can  be 
sure  of  a  fair  interest  for  it. 

And  this  brings  ns  to  the  old  question,  how 
to  enrich  the  soil?  Few  farmers  have  the 
means  to  bring  up  their  lands  at  once.  AVhen 
the  land-holder  and  his  land  are  both  poor,  the 
farmer  is  in  a  pretty  tight  jtlace.  There  is  so 
little  to  begin  with.  Tlie  great  reliance  must  be 
on  the  barn-yard,  pig-pen,  poultry-house,  privy 
and  green  crops,  and  the  muck  bed. 

By  some  means,  let  him  contrive  to  raise 
more  grass  and  fodder  croiis;  this  will  enable 
him  to  keep  more  stock,  and  this,  of  course, 
brings  the  increased  manure.  buying  a 

few  e.xtra  tons  of  manure  to  start  with,  this  will 
give  the  first  increase  in  the  grass,  and  so  the 
ascent  will  surely  follow.  Grain  and  root  crops 
will  then  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  land,  and 
produce  a  share  of  the  profits.  The  importance 
of  draining,  of  deep  plowing,  etc.,  we  need  not 
now  dwell  upon.  No  good  farmer  will  neglect 
them.  It  must  also  be  understood,  at  the  out¬ 
set,  that  the  work  of  renovating  an  old  worn- 
out  farm  is  the  work  of  years,  and  must  be 
prosecuted  with  patience. 

Y/alks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.— No.  36. 


I  made  a  great  mistake  in  not  cutting  up  m3" 
corn  immedialelN'  after  the  frost.  It  was  hardly 
glazed,  but  the  frost  was  so  severe  that  there 
was  no  probabiliiy  of  its  ripening  any  better  for 
being  left  standing.  I  cut  up  about  tliree  acres  j 
and  intended  to  have  finished  the  field.  But  j 
the  beans  wanted  pulling,  the  clover  seed  had  ! 
to  be  cut,  the  potatoes  on  the  low  land  were 
rotting,  and  what  few  apples  we  had  needed 
picking.  And  c.vtra  hands  were  more  difficult 
to  get  than  I  ever  knew.  Labor  was  at  a  pre¬ 
mium.  Everybody  wanted  men  and  bid  high 
to  get  them  ;  and  it  seems  as  though  the  scarcer 
men  are,  and  the  more  3’’ou  pay  tliem,  the  less 
they  do.  I  have  been  I'nying  $1.50  a  day  for 
men,  $1.00  for  women,  and  50  cents  a  da)' for 
boys,  and  at  tliis  season  the)'  do  not  average 
more  tlian  nine  hours  a  da)'. 

No,  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  such  wages ;  but 
what  can  we  do?  It  is  better  to  pay  them  than 
to  let  the  crops  rot  in  the  ground.  And  then, 
everytliing  is  high  that  the  men  have  to  buy, 
and  judged  by  this  standard,  wages,  after  all, 
are  not  mucli,  if  any  higher,  tlian  before  the 
war.  I  sliould  not  complain  if  they  would  only 
worl'.  Our  National  del)t  and  high  taxes  must 
be  paid  out  of  the  industry  of  tlie  nation.  We 
shall  all  be  obliged  to  work  harder ;  but  few 
will  do  it  until  compelled  by  absolute  necessity. 

Well,  I  stopped  cutting  the  corn  in  order  to 
pull  the  beans.  These  I  was  fortunate  in  secur¬ 
ing  in  capital  order.  We  have  had  glorious 
weather.  Nothing  could  be  finer.  But  one 
night  we  had  a  shari>  frost,  and  a  few  potatoes 
that  were  exposed  in  the  liill  were  nipped  a  lit¬ 
tle.  The  next  day  all  my  Dutch  hands,  men 
and  ■women,  stayed  at  home  to  dig  their  own 
potatoes.  For  more  than  a  week  none  of  them 
came  to  work.  Then  one  of  my  own  men  who 
is  engaged  by  the  year  was  taken  sick,  and  I 
could  do  little  but  worry  and  fret.  Tlie  result 
was  that  my  corn  was  not  finished  cutting  until 
about  the  first  of  Novembt'r.  In  the  meantime, 
we  had  a  high  Avinil,  and  the  corn  stalks  being 
very  dry  it  stripped  off  tlie  leaves,  lilew  down  ■ 
the  stalks — making  it  tedious  tvork  to  pick  up 


and  cut  up  the  corn, — and  destroyed  the  best 
part  of  the  fodder.  I  shall  know  better  next 
time.  I  should  have  cut  up  the  corn  at  once, 
and  stuck  to  it  until  it  was  done,  no  matter 
how  pressing  other  matters  were. 

I  am  now  paying  six  cents  a  bushel  for  husk¬ 
ing,  and  may  have  to  pay  more,  but  I  am  tired 
of  bidding  high  in  order  to  secure  men.  It  is 
of  no  use.  I  saw  at  the  State  Fair  a  husking 
machine  that  did  the  work  adniirably,  and  I 
hope  by  another  season  it  will  be  generally  in¬ 
troduced.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  “la¬ 
bor-saving  machines  ”  were  needed,  it  is  now. 

My  potatoes  are  all  dug.  My  Flukes  on  the 
low  land  were  more  or  less  decayed,  but  the 
yield  was  good.  Tlie  Peacli  Blows  on  the  low 
land  were  sound,  but  the  yield  was  very  light. 
The  wet,  cold  weather  in  August  cliecked  tlieir 
growth,  just  at  the  time  when  dry,  warm  weath¬ 
er  was  most  needed.  The  Flukes,  being  two 
weeks  earlier,  suffered  far  less.  On  the  dry  up¬ 
land,  the  Peacli  Blows  were  excellent  in  quality, 
but  there  were  more  small  potatoes  than  there 
should  have  been.  As  it  was,  however,  the 
yield  -was  very  fair.  I  did  not  measure  the 
whole,  but  I  measured  off  seventy  yards  of  one 
row  and  found  it  gave  4|  bushels,  full  measure. 
And  as  the  rows  are  3  feet  4  inches  apart,  this 
is  at  tiie  rate  of  294  bushels  per  acre. 

Tlie  crop,  in  tliis  section,  as  a  general  rule, 
turns  out  much  more  than  was  anticipated  from 
the  growth  of  the  vines  in  summer.  Mercers 
have  rotted  badly,  and  the  Peacli  Blows  are  not 
as  large  as  usual,  though  sound.  Farmers  ex¬ 
pect  good  prices  for  potatoes  in  the  spring. 
They  argue  that  as  New  York  has  hitherto  re¬ 
ceived  large  supplies  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  as 
there  is  now  a  duty  on  them,  we  ought  to  get 
the  benefit  of  it.  Everything  else  is  high,  and 
the  consumption  of  potatoes  this  winter,  while 
they  are  cheap,  will  be  greater  than  usual,  and 
create  an  active  demand  in  the  sirring. 

I  am  trying  to  buy  some  sheep  to  fatten  this 
winter,  but  they  are  higher  here  than  in  New- 
York.  Grain  is  advancing,  and  John  Johnston 
says  he  has  always  found  most  profit  in  fatten¬ 
ing  sheep  when  grain  was  highest.  The  reason 
of  this  of.  course  is,  that  farmers  hesitate  to 
feed  grain  when  they  can  sell  it  at  a  high  price. 
Few  sheep  are  fatted,  and  consequently  in  the 
spring  they  command  higli  prices.  The  profit 
of  fattening  sheep  in  winter  is  not  due  so  much 
to  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  sheep,  as  to 
the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  mutton, 
and  to  the  increase  in  the  price  per  lb.  Last 
winter  there  was  no  money  made  in  fattening 
sheep.  The  price  in  the  fall  was  as  high  as  in 
the  spring,  and  the  sheep  did  not  pay  for  the 
food  consumed.  He  was  fortunate  who  obtained 
reasonable  pay  for  the  food,  and  got  the  manure 
for  his  trouble. 

One  of  my  neighbors  has  sold  his  farm  for 
$100  an  acre.  On  asking  him  how  he  came  to 
sell,  he  replied,  “I  am  going  West,  and  intend 
to  buy  a  small  farm  that  I  can  work  alone.  1 
am  tired  of  paying  hired  help  tico  thirds  of  all 
I  can  raise." 

I  told  him  I  should  be  quite  contenled  to  do 
so,  provided  I  could  raise  enough.  Tliirty-threc 
per  cent,  profit  would  do  very  well.  A  friend 
of  mine  ■who  lives  in  tlie  city  and  rents  out  a 
farm  on  shares,  says  he  sluinld  be  iierfectly  sat¬ 
isfied  if  tlie  man  would  only  steal  one-quarter 
more  than  his  share;  but  he  steals  the  tchole  ! 
Shall  we  ever  be  able  in  this  country  to  earry 


on  farming  in  the  same  way  that  other  business 
is  conducted — I  do  not  mean  amateur  farming, 
but  real,  practical  farming,  with  an  experienced 
man  to  direct  and  furnish  the  capital,  and  others 
to  do  the  labor?  It  must  be  confessed  that 
there  are  few  instances  of  success  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  and  many  of  failure  and  disgust.  The  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  among  practical  farmers  is,  that 
such  a  system  cannot  profitably  be  carried  out. 
And  the  majority  of  them  think  that  a  farmer' 
who  pays  two-thirds  of  all  Jie  receives  from  his 
crops  for  hired  help  and  expenses,  will  soon  get 
tired  of  agriculture.  A  man  who  undertakes 
the  business  and  who  lias  tlie  necessary  person¬ 
al  qualifications,  witli  sufficient  capiud,  can  usu¬ 
ally  carry  on  a  manul'actitring  establisliment 
with  profit.  Wiiy  cannot  farming  be  carried  on 
in  the  same  way.  If  it  cannot,  ii  must  be  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  getting  intelligent  labor,  or 
of  making  it,  from  the  nature  of  farming,  effi¬ 
cient.  If  tills  is  really  the  case,  we  must  have 
small  farms,  and  much  of  the  work  must  be 
done  by  tlie  farmer  himself  and  his  family.  It 
would  seem  difficult  to  have  a  high  order  of 
farming  on  this  principle,  or  to  use  machinery 
to  advantage. 

What  proportion  of  the  money  obtained  for 
the  produce  of  a  farm  is  expended  in  labor? 
The  late  John  Delafield,  kept  accurate  accounts 
of  his  receipts  and  expenses  on  his  farm  of  350 
acres,  near  Seneca — 273  acres  under  cultivation, 
and  77  acres  woodland,  for  five  years,  from 
1847  to  1851.  The  income  from  all  sources  in 
1847,  was  $3,044.05,  and  the  amount  paid  for 
labor,  $804.62,  or  about  26'|2  per  cent.  In  1848. 
it  was  31  per  cent.,  and  1849,  29  ])er  cent.  In 
1850  (the  receipts  being  $3,338.88),  it  xvas  only 
21  i^ter  cent.  Tlie  average  cost  of  the  labor  was 
‘  about  40  cents  per  day. 

At  the  present  time,  labor  is  about  2‘|a  times 
as  high,  and  produce,  on  the  whole,  is  also 
about  2‘|3  times  as  high  as  at  that  time.  If  our 
crops  were  as  good  now  as  then,  this  would  do 
very  well.  Instead  of  receiving  $3,000  from 
the  farm,  the  sales  would  amount  to  $7,500, 
while  the  labor,  instead  of  costing  $800,  would 
cost  $2,000.  The  profits  in  the  one  case  would 
be  $2,200,  and  in  the  other,  $5,500— or  2' I2  times 
as  large.  “Other  expenses”  would  probably  be 
about  2‘|2  limes  as  large  now  as  then.  If  it 
took  all  the  balance  then  and  now,  there  is  no 
difference.  If  anytliing  was  saved,  there  ought 
to  be  2'|o  times  as  much  saved  now.  Tlie  pres¬ 
ent  high  prices  do  not  helpa  poorfarmer  atall — 
it  is  only  the  good  farmer,  who  receives  more 
than  he  spends,  that  derives  any  benefit. 

The  prices  obtained  in  those  days  read  oddly 
enough  at  the  present  time.  Thus  one  item  of 
the  receipts  is :  “6  pigs . $3.00.” 

The  same  pigs,  say  six  weeks  old,  would  now 
bring  $15.  I  know  of  a  litter  that  were  sold  at 
two  months  old  for  $5  each,  and  I  sold  some 
myself  at  $4.00.  It  is  not  many  years  ago  since 
such  pigs  could  have  been  bought  in  the  fall  at 
from  50c.  to  $1.00.  Milch  cows  have  advanced 
almost  as  much.  At  an  auction  sale  near  here 
a  few  days  since,  the  cows  brought  over  $100 
each,  and  one  ran  up  to  $125.  Before  the  war, 
$30  to  $40  would  have  been  a  good  price  for 
such  cows  in  the  fall.  The  advance  on  .bi.’cf 
cattle  is  not  as  great  as  on  milch  cows.  Sheep, 

{  mutton,  wool,  buckwheat  and  potatoes  are  now 
I  comparatively  low.  Sixteen  years  ago  I  sold 
good  cider  for  $1.00  a  barrel.  It  now  is  $10. 

There  is  one  cause  of  high  prices  of  farm 
produce,  which  is  seldom  alluded  to — the  in¬ 
crease  in  population.  It  is  said  that,  from  the 
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partial  returns  of  the  census  of  1865,  taken  by 
the  States,  tlie  indications  are  that  we  have  now 
a  population  of  forty-five  millions ! 

In  1860  the  total  population  of  the  country 
was  not  quite  81i  millions,  and  in  1850  23  mil¬ 
lions.  From  1850  to  1860,  a  period  of  profound 
peace  and  prosperitjq  the  increase  in  our  agri¬ 
cultural  products  barely  kept  pace  with  the  in¬ 
crease  in  population.  And  taking  the  country 
together — North  and  South — it  is  very  doubtful 
if  our  aggregate  production  is  any  greater  than 
in  1860,  and  yet  we  have  forty-five  millions  of 
mouths  to  fill  instead  of  thirty-one  or  two  mil¬ 
lions.  In  1860  the  Southern  States  produced 
nearly  as  much  wheat,  in  proportion  to  popula¬ 
tion,  as  the  Middle  States,  and  three  times  as 
much  corn.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
their  produciious  have  fixllen  off  greatly  during 
the  war.  In  1860,  the  New  England  and  Mid¬ 
dle  States  did  not  raise  enough  produce  for 
home  consumption,  and  the  deficiency  was 
made  up  from  the  West.  At  the  present  time, 
the  New  England,  Middle  and  Southern  States 
must  all  more  or  less  look  to  the  West  to  make 
•*p  their  deficiencies.  If  we  have  a  population 
of  forty-five  millions,  and  if  it  keeps  on  increas¬ 
ing  at  this  rate,  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
must  bestir  themselves,  or  we  shall  come  nearer 
to  a  famine  than  was  ever  dreamed  possible  in 
a  country  where  land  is  so  abundant. 

The  fact  is,  farmers,  until  within  a  few  years, 
have  not  received  prices  high  enough  to  induce 
them  to  adopt  an  improved  system  of  farming. 
They  have  been  obliged  to  rely  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  the  native  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
could  hardly  afford  to  spend  much  labor  or 
money  in  applying  manures.  But  this  state  of 
things  is  rapidly  passing  away.  Prices  are  now 
high  enough  to  warrant  high  farming,  and  he  is 
a  fortunate  man  who  has  a  farm  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  capable  at  once  of  producing 
good  crops.  A  poor  crop  takes  nearly  as  much 
labor  to  raise  and  gather  it,  as  a  good  one,  and 
the  profits  are  all  eaten  up  by  the  high  wages, 
while  the  good  crops  leave  a  handsome  balance. 
Look  at  the  situation  fi-om  what  point  we  mat’, 
one  fact  is  prominent — the  necessity  and  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  improved  farming. 

We  need  more  capital — or  rather,  perhaps, 
we  need  faith  enough  in  good  agriculture  to  use 
what  we  have,  in  improving  our  farms.  Had 
the  millions  of  dollars  which  have  been  sunk  in 


other  improvements,  how  much  better  it  would 
have  been  for  the  country!  Those  who  com¬ 
plain  so  loudly  of  high  prices  of  farm  produce, 
should  know  that  the  absorption  of  capital  for 
speculation  is  one  cause  of  the  present  scarcity 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  farmer  needs 
capital  to  carry  on  his  business  as  much  as  the 
merchant.  But  as  things  now  are,  it  is  rare  that 
he  gets  any  accommodation  from  -the  Banks. 
The  necessit}’-  of  capital  among  farmers  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  at  auction  sales,  where  nine 
months  on  a  years’  credit  is  given,  prices  go  far 
higher  than  at  cash  sales.  There  are  few  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  anything  like  the  amount  of  capi¬ 
tal  that  they  could  use  to  advantage.  We  in¬ 
vest  our  money  in  buying  the  land  and  have 
not  enough  left  to  farm  it  properly.  One  reason 
of  the  high  position  oceupied  by  English  and 
Scotch  farmers  is,  that  their  means  are  not  locked 
up  in  the  land.  This  is  oxvncd  by  the  large 
landlords,  while  the  farmer  has  all  his  capital 
free  for  active  employment.  Had  he  money 
enough  to  own  the  land  and  farm  it  too,  he 
would  probably  feel  that  he  was  rich  enough 
“  to  live  without  work,”  and  the  farm  wotilifl 


soon  run  down.  Of  course  I  do  not  advocate 
this  system  of  renting  farms.  It  is  far  better  to 
own  them,  but  it  involves  the  necessity  of  ob¬ 
taining  more  capital  for  active  use.  A  merchant 
worth  ten  thousand  dollars  would  probably 
borrow,  directly  or  indii'ectly,  twenty  thous¬ 
and  in  addition  to  carry  on  his  business.  He 
gives  notes  at  four  or  six  months  to  those  who 
sell  him  goods,  and  takes  notes  from  those  to 
whom  he  sells,  and  gets  them  discounted  at  the 
bank.  And  in  this  way  an  enterprising  merchant 
sometimes  borrows  three  or  four  times  as  much 
money  as  his  original  capital.  This  is  all  very 
well.  The  business  of  the  country  could  not  be 
cai'ried  on  without  credit.  But  how  is  it  with 
farming?  A  farmer  worth  $10,000,  which  he  is 
not  risking  in  business,  seldom  uses  his  credit  at 
all.  He  is  “good,”  but  the  banks  will  not  ac¬ 
commodate  him,  because  he  requires  the  money 
for  nine  months  or  a  year,  and  the  banks  can 
make  more  moneys  on  shorter  paper.  This  is 
the  real  difficulty  in  the  case.  The  farmer  can 
seldom  turn  his  money  to  advantage  in  a  shorter 
time,  and  he  is  not  safe  in  giving  three  months’ 
paper,  which  must  either  be  renewed  when  it 
comes  due,  or  he  must  sacrifice  something  to 
meet  it.  There  is  probably  no  I'emedy  for  this 
state  of  things,  except  in  a  superabundance  of 
capital  seeking  investment  at  a  low  rate  of  in¬ 
terest,  conjoined  at  the  same  time  with  a  better 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  bank  managers  with 
the  business  and  wants  of  farmers,  and  con¬ 
fidence  enough  on  the  part  of  farmers  them¬ 
selves  to  employ  money  in  a  better  system  of 
agriculture. 

“  But  farmers  are  producei'S,  and  should  not 
be  under  the  necessity  of  boriowing  monev  to 
carry  on  their  business,  like  those  engaged  in 
I  buying  and  selling.”  This  is  true,  in  one  sense. 

I  But  farmers  arc  traders  as  well  as  jiroducers. 
If  I  raise  a  litter  of  pigs,  and  at  weaning  time 
sell  them  for  $2.00  a  piece,  or  if  I  raise  a  crop  of 
corn  and  sell  it  for  $1.00  a  bushel,  I  am  so  far 
i  a  producer.  I  have  produced  these  ai'licles  and 
■  sold  them  and  got  tlie  money.  But  if  instead  j 
I  of  selling  them,  I  feed  out  the  corn  to  the  pigs,  | 
and  keep  them  six  months,  and  then  sell  them, 
lam  in  one  sense  a  trader  or  a  manufacturer. 
The  pigs  and  the  corn  are  the  raw  material  out 
of  which  I  manufacture  pork  and  manure.  It 
is  for  this  that  I  am  warranted,  on  the  ordinary 
principles  of  business,  to  borrow  money  from 
the  bank.  If  I  sell  the  pigs  and  the  corn  to  a 
distiller  instead  of  fattening  them  on  the  farm, 
he  borrows  money  from  the  bank,  and  no 
questions  are  asked.  Look  at  the  thousands  of 
half-fat  cattle  that  are  sold  in  our  huge  markets 
every  week.  Would  it  not  pay  the  farmer  to 
get  them  in  “ripe”  condition  before  he  parts 
with  them?  Frequently  he  has  the  food  to  do 
it,  but  either  lacks  confidence  to  feed  it  out,  or 
else  is  pressed  for  money,  and  not  being  able  to 
borrow,  must  sacrifice  his  cattle — to  his  own 
loss  and  the  loss  of  the  community.  He  loses 
half  the  benefit  of  all  his  feeding,  for  in  fatten¬ 
ing  cattle  the  last  month  gives  the  profit. 

Rats  are  a  great  nuisance.  My  pig-pens  and 
buildings  are  overrun  with  them.  I  often  wish 
for  a  pair  or  two  of  ferrets  and  a  couple  of  good 
terrier  dogs.  We  could  have  some  glorious 
sport.  When  I  was  a  boy,  in  England,  I  used 
to  keep  ferrets,  and  can  well  I'emenxber  many 
days  when  I  was  too  sick  to  go  to  school ;  but 
cannot  re-call  a  day  when  I  was  not  well  enough 
to  go  “a  ferreting!”  We  used  to  stack  nearly 
i  all  our  grain,  and  as  it  was  never  threshed  until 
i  the  winter,  and  frequently  not  before  the  next 


summer,  the  stacks  that  were  on  the  ground 
were  a  favorite  haunt  for  rats.  I  have  seen 
old  stacks  that  were  completely  riddled  with  l  at 
holes — sides,  top,  and  bottom.  Such  a  stack  af¬ 
forded  real  sport  for  us  youngsters.  Armed 
with  a  good  slick,  we  stood  one  on  each  side  of 
the  stack.  The  ferrets,  having  been  fasted  over 
night,  were  turned  into  the  holes.  They  would 
creep  along  there  slowly  at  first,  but  as  soon  as 
a  rat  was  scented  they  were  more  active,  and 
when  the  game  was  fairly  started  Master  Rat, 
or  Madam,  must  make  good  pace  to  save  their 
skin.  With  a  rush  he  leaps  from  the  slack, 
when  a  terrier  makes  short  work  of  him.  When 
the  sport  is  lively,  half  a  dozen  or  more  are  on 
the  ground  at  once,  and  dogs  and  boys  have  all 
they  can  do  to  attend  to  them.  We  did  not 
muzzle  the  ferrets  when  hunting  rats — only 
when  hunting  rabbits.  It  is  seldom  that  an  old 
rat  allows  himself  to  be  caught.  Sometimes  the 
ferrets  catch  a  x'oung  one  and  may  lie  in  the 
stack.  But  rats  are  not  a  favorite  food  of  fer¬ 
rets.  They  seldom  eat  anything  except  the 
blood  and  the  head  tind  neck,  and  there  is 
little  risk  of  losing  a  ferret  when  hunting  rats. 

The  smaller  the  ferret  the  better,  as  she  can 
follow  the  rats  more  easily  and  rapidly  through 
the  holes.  The  large  male  ferrets  are  seldom  as 
good  rat  catchers — or  more  properly,  rat /rfy/tf- 
eners — as  the  small  female  ferret.  We  used  to  bin- 
them  for  about  a  dollar  a  (uece,  sometimes  for 
half  a  dollar.  If  kept  perfectly  clean  and  in  a 
warm  but  well  ventilated  pen  or  box,  and  fed 
regularly  with  a  little  new  nnlk  and  scraps  of 
fresh  meat,  birds,  heads  of  chickens,  blood,  etc. ; 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  raising  them.  The  only 
!  disease  that  troubled  them  was  the  foot-rot, 
from  neglect  to  keep  their  pens  clean  and  dry. 

Why  cannot  we  keep  ferrets  in  this  country  ? 
The  onlj'  difficulty  I  can  think  of  is  our  severe 
winters.  But  it  would  seem  that  this  could  be 
overcome  by  keeping  them  in  a  barn  cellar  and 
furnishing  them  with  plenty  of  dry  bedding,  in 
which  they  can  burrow  and  form  a  nest. 

Perhaps,  as  the  Agriculturist  suggested  a 
month  or  two  ago,  there  are  xVmericau  varieties 
of  the  ferret  that  could  be  domesticated,  and 
which  would  stand  our  climate  better  than  the 
imported  ferrets.  The  subject  is  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention.  Rats  are  getting  to  be  such  a  nuistince 
that  something  must  be  done  to  destroy  them. 

I  see  ferrets  are  advertised  in  iUc  Agriculturist 
last  month  at  $20  a  pair!  When  I  was  a  boy  I 
frequently  raised  seven,  and  in  one  case  nine  at 
a  litter,  and  tisetl  to  feel  rich  when  I  could  sell 
the  young  ones  for  $1.50  per  pair.  They  bi-eed 
twice  a  year ;  and  some  of  our  young  farmers’ 
sons,  especially  in  the  milder  sections,  would 
find  a  pleasure  and  profit  in  keeping  them. 


Stone  Walls— Raised  or  Sunken  Foun¬ 
dations. 

.Judge  MeVean,  of  Wheatland,  whose  name 
was  printed  McLean  in  the  Sept.  No.  (page  318), 
sends  us  the  following  letter  describing  his 
method  of  raising  the  mounds  upon  which  his 
walls  stand.  The  objections  of  our  correspond  ¬ 
ents  are  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  set  aside  by 
knowing  accurately  how  the  work  is  done. 

*  *  *  “lassume  that  the  essential  thing  isto 
secure  a  diy  foundation  by  elevation  ;  or  to  pro¬ 
tect  it  by  depression  below  the  action  of  frost. 
The  latter  has  been  practiced  here  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  but  space  at  present  limits  me  to  treat  of 
the  first  mode  only.  Tlie  first  person  here  who 
adopted  this  plan  w.as  David  JlcVean,  about  30 
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years  ago.  We  made  a  radical  mistake  at  first 
ia  building  our  mounds  so  narrow  that  they 
gave  way  at  the  sides  and  failed  to  supi^ort  the 
wall.  A  finished  wall  on  this  plan  requires 
some  3  feet  to  stand  on,  a  moderate  slope  of  2’|j 
feet  on  each  side  to  the  ditch,  with  an  elevation 
of  at  least  1  foot  above  the  general  level,  under 
the  wall,  being  a  mound  of  8  feet  in  width. 
The  ditches  (which  with  the  slope  should  be 
well  seeded  while  the  ground  is  pliable)  will 
each  be  some  3  feet  wide,  thus  with  tlie  mound 
breaking  the  surface  14  feet  Avide.  This  looks 
formidable,  but  can  not  be  helped.  One  can 
not  judiciously  plow  nearer  than  2'|  j  feet  to  any 
Avail  or  fence.  The  ditches  are  invaluable  to 
drain  the  Avail,  and  frequently  the  adjoining  land, 
and  to. carry  off  the  spring  snoAV  banks,  Avhile 
the  grazing  is  not  lost.  To  make  the  mound, 
turn  two  heaA^y  furroAvs  8  feet  apart  iiiAvard 
tOAVard  the  line  of  the  Avail,  leave  them  undis¬ 
turbed,  Avilhin  this  space  you  have  6  feet,  into 
which  throAV  the  subsequent  furroAVS  one  at 
a  time,  with  forks  and  shovels.  It  is  surprising 
how  quickly  and  cheaply  four  men  Avill  raise  a 
mound.  I  build  on  it  Avhen  freshly  made,  throw¬ 
ing  2  inches  of  earth  against  the  bottom  stones, 
and  seed  down.  More  earth  tlian  this  prevents 
drainage,  and  makes  a  trough  to  hold  water. 

On  such  mound  Ave  build  a  Avail  from  30  inch¬ 
es  to  3  feet  Avide  at  bottom,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  stones,  and  12  to  14  inches  at  the  top, 
Avith  a  bight  of  3’|.2  feet  besides  the  caps,  Avhich 
superadded  make  the  liight  4  feet  or  more.  It 
has  been  my  practice  of  late,  when  the  ground 
is  clear,  to  build  such  mounds  for  rail  fences, 
believing  that  it  will  pay  for  this  purpose  only, 
as  Avith  the  increased  protection  of  the  ditches, 
rails  enough  may  be  saved  to  pay  its  Avhole  cost ; 
besides,  it  is  ready  for  a  wall  at  any  future  time. 
Tlie  mound  should  be  of  such  slope,  and  the 
ditches  of  such  Avidth  and  depth,  that  one  can 
drive  upon  it  Avith  a  stoneboat,  Avhich  in  case  of 
heaA'y  loads  may  be  facilitated  by  throwing  2 
or  3  rails  into  the  ditch.  The  elevation  of  the 
mound  and  the  depression  of  the  ditches  amount 
to  at  least  18  inches.  When  an  animal  ap¬ 
proaches  it  with  evil  intention,  his  hinder  feet 
being  in  the  ditch,  his  body  is  out  of  balance.  I 
have  never  knoAvn  a  horse  to  break  it  over  Avith 
his  neck  and  chest.  An  cducatad  sheep  Avill 
jump  any  stone  Avail,  aud  for  division  walls  we 
sometimes  put  in  liglit  posts  7  feet  apart,  and 
nail  on  one  board  above  the  Avali ;  this  requires 
less  stone.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  depreciate 
or  object  to  any  other  mode,  but  only  to  offer 
some  suggestions  in  regard  to  this,  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  tliat  the  subject  is  being  canA'assed 
in  the  Agriculturist.  Some  ten  years  past, 
lion.  A.  B.  Dickinson,  of  Steuben  Co.,  in  a 
series  of  most  valuable  articles  recommended, 
among  other  things,  a  system  substantially  like 
this.  It  Avould  bo  interesting  to  know  what  his 
vicAvs  are  noAV.” — Will  Mr.  D.  please  respond. 


Extension  Ladders,  Fruit  Ladders,  etc. 


Mr.  Hosea  Barnes,  of  Kenosha  Co.,  Wis., 
furnishes  the  readers  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Avith  the  folloAving  description  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  ladder  of  his  inA’cntion:  “lira  recent 
number  of  your  paper,  I  notice  illustrations  of 
ladders.  Having  invented,  made,  and  used  one 
Avhieh  appears  to  mo  to  be  better  adapted  to 
farmers’  use  than  any  I  have  seen  illustrirted  in 
that  or  irrevious  mmrbers,  I  send  you  tAVO  hur- 
j'icd  sketches,  Avhich  Avill  serve  to  make  m3'  des¬ 
cription  intelligible.  The  ladder  is  made  in 
three  lengths.  The  middle  one  is  just  AAwdo 


enough  to  fit  nicely  between  the  sides  of  the 
loAver  one,  to  Avhich  it  is  attached  by  means  of 
slots  4  inches  in  length,  the  centres  of  Avhich  arc 
14i  inches  from  the  lower  end  of  the  middle 
ladder,  and  through  these  the  upper  rung  of  the 
loAver  length  passes.  Slots,  2\  inches  in  length. 


Fig-.  1.— JOINTED  LADDER. 

are  cut  in  the  bottom  of  the  middle  length, 
which,  when  the  ladder  is  in  an  upright  position, 
shut  or  slide  doAvn  upon  the  next  rung  to  the 
upper  one  of  the  bottom  length.  When  the 
middle  joint  is  fully  draAvn  out,  it  Avill  move 
back  ami  forth  as  on  a  hinge;  Avheu  shut  to¬ 
gether,  the  tAVO  lengths  are  as  stiff  and  strong 
as  if  each  side  of  the  ladder  Avere  a  single  piece. 

“  The  upper  joint  is  fastened  to  the  middle 
joint  in  a  precisely  similar  manner.  The  pro¬ 
jection  at  A,  fig.  1,  should  be  4  inches  in  length, 
so  that  the  joints  can  only  be  folded  in  one  di¬ 
rection.  This  Avill  make  the  ladder  safer  to  use : 


total  length  of  about  18  feet,  when  shut  together 
and  used  as  shoAvu  in  fig.  1.  In  case  a  ladder 
of  12  or  14  feet  is  Avanted,  and  a  greater  length 
becomes  inconvenient,  draAV  out  and  let  the  up¬ 
per  length  SAvingdoAvn;  it  is  then  out  of  your 
way.  This  is  a  very  desirable  feature  fur  build¬ 
ing  and  painting,  also  in  stacking  hay  and 
grain  out  of  doors,  as  is  done  in  this  section  of 
country.  When  folded,  as  in  fig.  2,  it  becomes 
a  first-rate  fruit  ladder,  alloAving  tAVO  persons  at 
the  same  time  to  ascend  on  opposite  sides.  The 
upper  length,  having  notches  in  the  sides  near 
the  end,  Avhich  shut  over  the  loAver  rung  of  the 
bottom  length,  acts  as  a  brace,  making  the  fruit 
ladder  firm  and  safe.  The  rungs  are  1  foot  apart.” 


Fig.  2. 

for,  otherAvise,  should  the  joints  be  eA'en  drawn 
apart  with  a  person  on  the  ladder,  it  still  re¬ 
mains  stiff,  unless  it  be  turned  over.  The  loAver 
ends  of  the  side  pieces  of  the  upper  tAVO  joints 
should  then  be  made  as  represented  b}'  the  en¬ 
larged  end  on  the  left  hand  side  of  fig.  1.  A  good 
length  for  the  bottom  and  middle  joints  is  8 
feet  each,  of  the  upper  7  feet;  this  Avill  give  a 


Cattle  Plagues,— Rinderpest. 

rain,  etc. 


Texas  Mur- 


We  have  had  little  to  say  of  late  in  regard  to 
the  direful  malady  Avhich  has  visited  the  herds 
of  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain  during  the  past 
year,  because  it  has  been  rapidly  decreasing  in 
activity,  and  distinguished  A'eterinariaus  and 
others  have  been  most  studiously  investigating 
its  nature,  causes,  and  treatment.  An  immense 
amount  of  matter  has  been  iiriuted  upon  the 
subject — nine-tenths,  or  more,  of  Avhich  has 
been  the  crudest  speculation,  and  the  most  em- 
pyrical  “bosh.”  The  Avhole  country,  so  to 
speak,  has  run  mad  after  one  remedy  or  anoth¬ 
er;  and  the  natural  anxiety  of  cattle  OAvners 
(avIio  saAV  their  herds  or  those  of  their  neighbors, 
SAvept  off  by  this  mysterious  contagion)  to  get 
something,  or  do  something  to  stay  the  plague, 
was  seized  upon  by  unprin¬ 
cipled  men  to  make  money 
in  one  Avay  or  another. 

That  kine  pox  Avas  a  cure 
Avas  once  the  ciy,  and  so 
cattle-  Avere  vaccinated. 

Then  some  one  said  that 
small  pox  Avas  a  better  pro¬ 
tection,  so  the  poor  beasts 
Avere  inoculated  Avith  small 
pox.  Then  it  Avas  claimed 
that  cattle,  inoculated  Avitli 
the  rinderpest  itself,  Avould 
have  it  lightly  aud  escape, 
and  so  there  were  plenty  of 
people  found  to  try  this. 

There  was  scarcel3'  any 
end  to  the  medicines  rec¬ 
ommended  as  cures  or  as 
preventives.  All  the  schools 
of  medical  practice,  regular 
homeopathic,  hydropathic, 
depletive,  stimulating,  etc., 
etc.,  all  had  their  say  and 
their  followers ;  but  all  this 
AA'.as  of  no  avail.  Sensible 
first  folloAved  the  practice 
veterinarians  of  the  continent,  and  regarding 
the  pole-ax  as  the  efficient  remedi',  used  it  faith¬ 
fully,  and  so  great  districts  Avere  saved.  In  an 
interesting  revieAV  of  this  subject,  Avhich  has  late¬ 
ly  appeared  in  the  Ertglish  papers.  Prof.  Simonds 
poAverfully  enforces  this  fact,  viz. :  in  those  dis¬ 
tricts,  as  for  instance  in  Cheshire,  where  timid 
councils  prevailed,  and  Avhere  cures  were  at¬ 
tempted,  the  most  terrible  devastation  occurred 
and  was  perpetuated.  In  the  above  named 
count}'  upAvards  of  72,000  cattle  are  reckoned 
among  the  victims  of  the  disease,  of  which  less 
than  8000  recovered,  .and  a  debt  of  $1,500,000  is 
saddled  upon  the  county.  In  other  counties, 
Avhere  there  Avas  no  temporizing,  but  every  in¬ 
fected  animal,. sick  or  well,  Avas  killed  and  buried 


people  from  the 
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at  ouce,  and  tlie  most  stringent  quarantine  or 
isolation  enforced,  and  all  the  movements  of  cat¬ 
tle  by  rail  or  on  foot  stopped,  almost  entire  ex¬ 
emption  has  followed. — Tliis  disease  may  never 
reach  America ;  but  the  lesson  should  be  under¬ 
stood  and  heeded.  There  are  other  diseases  not 
so  bad,  but  perhaps  bad  enough  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  imrsue  the  same  remedy.  One  of  these 
is  the  Texas  Murrain,  which  has  of  late  spread 
itself  through  parts  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
we  believe  somewhat  in  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tuckj'.  The  State  Governments  should  act 
promptly,  if  the  Legislatures  are  not  in  session, 
and  by  the  most  stringent  measures  put  an  end 
to  a  plague  which  may  sweep  otf  30  to  50  per 
cent,  of  the  herds  of  their  respective  States. 
The  Missourians  have,  in  many  cases,  very  prop¬ 
erly  made  laws  for  themselves  and  their  own 
neighborhoods,  and  ordered  back  those  herds, 
enforcing  these  orders  with  their  rifles.  So  the 
cattle  have  gone  round  through  Kansas  or 
Kentucky.  We  get  Texas  cattle  now  and  then 
in  our  Eastern  markets.  AVho  knows  but  we 
may  get  the  murrain  upon  our  farms,  with  the 
Western  store  cattle  we  buy  for  feeding?  We 
commend  the  question  seriouslj^  to  all  farmers. 

To  enforce  our  opinion  of  what  is  the  only 
safe  way  of  dealing  with  such  diseases  among 
cattle,  we  give  a  picture  at  the  head  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  of  what  is  proved  to  be  the  certain  cure 
for  the  RincUrpest,  if  dexterously  applied — an 
implement  which  has  become  of  historical  in¬ 
terest  from  the  role  it  has  played  in  England  the 
past  year.  If  danger  attends  treatment — kill. 


Fig.  8. —INNER  RACK. 

(made  of  wire  or  slats),  keep  the  hay  out  of  the 
troughs,  and  may  be  lifted  out,  or  made  to  lean 


Fig.  3.— WIRE  RACK. 

back  out  of  the  way  if  desired.  The  roof  may 
be  lifted  off  at  any  time  by  one  man  with  ease. 


Portable  Sheep  Rack. 

In  our  last  volume,  p.  369,  (December),  we 
gave  a  description  of  the  sheep  rack  invented 
and  used  by  Mr.  N.  B,  Pearsall,  of  Otsego  Co., 


Cow  Stables. 


Fig.  1,— SHEEP  RACK. 

N.  Y.  Mr.  P.  made  this  patent  and  free  to  the 
public  tlirough  the  A'/nerican  Agriculturist,  not 
in  consideration  of  the  exclusive  right  to  make 


and  use  granted  to  him  and  Ids 
years  by  the  Government. 


assigns  for  17 
The  inventor 
suggested  its 
use  as  a  double 
rack,  and  on 
looking  over 
the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  some 
of  our  English 
exchanges, we 
find  figured  a 
rack  set  on 
low  trucks, 
and  roofed, 
which  for  some  purposes  might  be  very  con¬ 
venient.  Prom  the  same  we  take  a  hint  in  re¬ 
gard  to  wire  hay  racks.  We  therefore  combine 
these  with  Mr.  Pearsall’s  double  rack,  and  trust 
the  suggestions  may  prove  of  value  to  sheep 
raisers.  The  cuts  make  clear  the  construction. 
The  outer  racks  have  6-iuch  spaces,  and  6-inch 
pales.  The  troughs  are  for  grain  or  roots,  and 
will  catch  all  the  hay  seed.  Tiie  inner  racks. 


3. — CROSS  SECTION. 


The  well  being  of  cows,  and  the  ability  to  get 
the  greatest  amount  of  milk,  depends  in  no 
small  measure  on  the  comfort  of  their  quarters ; 
but  the  comfort  of  the  dam  is  vastly  more  im¬ 
portant  to  ensure  fine  offspring.  Some  months 
since  we  took  some  measurements  in  the  cow 
stables  of  a  noted  breeder  of  Shorthorns,  .and 
give  the  following  outlines, 
figures  1  and  3,  partly  from 
memory.  The  cows  stand  in 
two  rows  facing  the  outside  of 
the  building.  The  entire  floor 
is  of  brick  in  one  stable  (fig. 
1),  and  of  stone  in  the  other 
(fig.  2),  laid  in  cement  upon  the 
ground.  The  cows  stand  in 
double  stalls,  S'ja  feet  wide  in 
fig.  1 — 6‘|2  feet  wide  in  fig.  2, 
each  tied  near  the  dividing 
partitions.  The  feeding  troughs  are  of  the 
width  of  the  stalls,  2  feet  wide  and  15  inches 
deep,  made  of  2-inch  plank.  In  front  of 
the  stalls  is  a  passage  3  feet  wide  for  feeding, 
and  at  the  rear  a  gutter  laid  in  brick  .and  cement, 
14  inches  wide  in  fig.  1, 12  inches  wide  in  fig.  3. 
The  floors  of  the  stalls  being  made  slightly 
slanting  to  the  rear,  to  allow  the  liquids  to  flow 
off)  The  diflerence  in  the  appearance  of  these 
stables  is  much  greater  than  appears  from  the 
sections,  the  one  represented  in  fig.  3  being 


Fig.  3. 

much  more  cheaply  constructed  throughout,  and 
intended  for  milch  cows.  The  feeding  troughs 


in  this  stable  are  not  fixed  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  shown,  but  capable  of  being  mov¬ 
ed  to  the  rear  to  accommodate  the 
I  length  of  different  cows,  and  should 
I  be  so  placed  that  the  droppings  will 
all  fall  into  the  gutter.  In  fig.  1  the 
troughs  .are  stationary.  The  floor  be¬ 
tween  the  gutters  in  each  stable  is  wide  en*ugli 
for  a  cart  w.ay,  and  ventilation  is  abundantly 
provided  for.  The  floors  are  daily 
strewed  with  gypsum,  the  manure  all 
being  removed  to  a  shed  at  a  distance 
from  the  stables.  Cows  in  such  spa¬ 
cious  quarters  are  vastly  less  liable 
to  disease,  their  calves  are  healthy, 
and  their  milk  is  incomparably  better 
than  that  of  fhose  represented  in  fig.  3.  This 
is  a  sketch  of  the  cows  in  one  of  the  best  milk 
stables  we  know  of  near  New  York.  The  cows 
stand  on  the  ground,  are  confined  by  stanchions, 
fed  from  half-barrel  tubs,  or  have  their  hay  or 
green  fodder  throwm  to  them  on  the  floor.  The 
space  allowed  each  cow  is  about  3  feet.  These 
stables  are  cleaned  out  daily,  and  the  cows  have 
an  hour  or  two  to  run  in  a  large  yard.  Never¬ 
theless  there  is  more  or  less  of  fever  and  disease 
prevalent,  as  indicated  by  the  lack  of  sprightli¬ 
ness  in  their  looks,  here  and  there  a  gaunt  ani¬ 
mal  wdth  staring  coat  and  hot  breath,  and  the 
stump  tails  W'hich  several  have.  These  are  the 
tw'o  extremes  of  stable  tre.atment.  The  best  is 


Fig.  3. 

none  too  gooel  for  a  choice  herd  ;  the  second 
(fig.  2)  cheap,  good  enough  for  milch  cow's,  for 
the  milk  consumer,  and  the  profit  of  the  owner. 

A  Great  Invention  in  Bee-Culture.— How 
to  Empty  Combs. 

The  Bee  papers  of  ^  ’rope  and  this  country 
are  filled  with  accounts ,  <f  a  discovery  of  an  Ital¬ 
ian  Apiarian,  of  a  method  of  emptying  combs 
of  honey  without  injuring  them.  The  process 
is  exceedingly  simple  and  consists  only  in  slic¬ 
ing  off  the  caps  of  the  cells,  and  then  causing 
the  combs  to  revolve  on  the  periphery  of  a  wheel 
or  cylinder,  which  empties  one  side  of  honey- 
then  the  other  side  is  turned  and  emptied.  Li¬ 
quids  upon  bodies  wdiich  are  wdiirled  or  revolved 
tend  to  fly  off  by  what  is  called  centrifugal  force. 
In  this  case  the  revolution  is  so  graduated  that 
only  the  honey  flies  off,  and  dead  bees,  bee- 
bread,  etc.,  remain  behind,  so  that  not  ®nly  is 
the  comb  saved,  but  the  honey  is  purer  and  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  strained.  The  temperature  requi¬ 
site  to  success,  is  about  80°  Fahrenheit,  wdiich  is 
gained  in  a  w'arm  room,  or  on  a  summer  day. 

The  value  of  this  invention  maj’’be  the  better 
appreciated,  wdien  it  is  knowm  that  it  requires 
the  consumption  by  the  bees,  of  15  to  20  pounds 
of  honey  (estimates  vary),  to  make  1  pound  of 
wax,  consequently,  that  the  comb  requires  for 
its  construction  the  use  of  just  about  aS  much 
honey  as  it  wdll  contain  wdien  filled.  It  may  be 
found  that  in  the  economy  of  bee  life,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  bees  to  make  or  excrete  a  certain 
amount  of  wmx  in  order  to  remain  in  good 
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liealtli — but  this  is  hardly  probable,  for  it  has 
long  been  the  practice  of  bee-keepers  to  save 
empty  or  partly  tilled  combs  with  scrupulous 
care,  and  give  tliein  to  the  bees.  And  no  bad 
results  have  ever  been  noticed. 

- «» »  — o—  ■  ■ - 

Cotton  Culture— Costs  and  Eisks. 

BV  K.  HINKLEY,  M.  D.,  EUTAW,  QltEENE  CO.,  ALABAMA. 


“Timothy  Bunker,  Esq.,”  (p.  316,  Sept.)  has 
gone  into  big  figures  in  his  estimate  for  a  cotton 
place,  and  his  figures  may  be  considerably  re¬ 
duced.  His  estimate  of  yield  takes  for  granted 
a  crop  is  certain.  But  cotton  is  one  of  tlie  most 
precarious  crops  grown,  and  has  numerous  ene¬ 
mies.  A  man  in  Sumter,  ten  mites  from  here, 
who  planted  GOO  acres  cotton,  will  make  one  bale 
to  50  acres;  cause  of  failure,  rust  and  worms. 
His  loss  will  be  over  $30,000.  This  is  but  one 
case  in  many  this  s'ear.  I  planted  300  acres, 
expecting  to  make  100  bales  cotton.  Rain,  rust, 
boll  worm,  and  caterpillar,  will  cut  the  yield  off 
so  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  20  bales.  Others  are 
better  or  worse,  as  the  case  ma}'  be.  Tim  Bunk¬ 
er  puts  down  GO  hands  for  a  500  acre  place. 
Forty  hands  are  plenUg  and  30  is  all  I  want. 
I  cultivate  this  year  300  acres  corn,  and  300 
cotton,  with  18  hands  ;  will  make  G  or  8  bush¬ 
els  corn,  and  had  it  not  been  for  causes  above 
mentioned,  would  have  made  100  bales  cotton. 
I  have  10  mules,  run  eight  double  plows,  part 
time,  and  part  time  six.  I  worked  corn  and 
cotton  with  Snlkey  cultivators.  Wages  $10 
per  month,  and  doctor’s  bills.  Rations  31  lbs. 
bacon  and  one  peck  meal  per  Aveek.  Tliree 
thousand  bushels  corn  do  the  plantation  one 
year.  Mr.  Bunker  only  enumerates  Avages  for 
10  months;  it  takes  the  Avhole  12  on  a  cotton 
place,  and  sometimes  13  could  be  used  up.  There 
is  no  lest  or  intermission  in  Avork  for  cotton. 

Land  is  scare  that  yields  fine  bale  to  the  acre; 
the  majority  of  cotton  land  yields  only  half  a 
bale— much  laud  one  bale  to  three  acres ;  a  bale 
is  500  lbs.  Land  can  bo  rented  at  less  than  $10 
per  acre— for  all  except  the  veiy  best.  Five 
hundred  acres  land  Avorked  in  cotton,  could  be 
stocked  and  Avorked  for  $15,000  per  annum  for 
first  j'ear,  by  any  Avhite  man  Avith  brains,  very 
easily,  afier  first  year;  cost  of  stock  and  imple¬ 
ments  to  be  deducted,  and  seed  also. — Half  a 
bale  to  the  acre  Avould  yield  250  bales  of  500 

lbs.,  at  30c.  per  lb.,  Avorth . ..$37,500.00 

Deduct  $30  per  bale  for  rope,  bagging, 
hauling,  Avharfage,  insurance,  tax, 

commission, etc., etc .  $7,500.00 

Leaves . $30,000.00 

Less  expenses  of  plantation . .  15,000.00 

Leaving  a  profit  of  $15,000  for  lirst  year,  pro¬ 
vided  nothing  happened  to  injure  the  crop,  etc. 
White  men  Avho  improve  their  own  land, 
AVork  improved  maclunery,  and  Avork  better 
than  negroes,  may  do  better  even. 

There  is  no  need  of  rushing  at  the  thing  so 
largely.  Why  not  be  satisfied  Avith  one  or  two 
hundred  acres?  The  cotton  fever  is  likely  to 
kill  some,  some  never  i-ecovcr,  and  some  are 
not  injured  by  it.  This  year  it  Avill  kill  a  good 
many.  A  New  York  General  has  thrown  up  a 
large  plantation  in  disgust,  and  gone  back  to 
New  York;  others  are  weathering  the  storm. 


The  Slaughter  of  Animals  for  Food. 

There  are  certiiin  facts  concerning  the  killing 
of  tile  animals  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of 
our  food,  that  should  be  known  by  every  meat 
buyer,  if  not  meat  eater,  because  they  effect  the 
condition  of  the  meat,  its  healthfulness  and  keep¬ 


ing  qualities.  Our  own  attention  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  directed  to  the  subject  by  the  opening 
of  an  immense  slaughter-house  near  the  City  of 
New  York,  by  capitalists  and  butchers  of 
Chicago.  The  new  Abattoir  is  in  fact  a  regular 
Chicago  slaugliter-houseforali  kinds  of  animals, 
on  a  larger  scale  tlian  anything  existing  there. 

The  old  fashioned  Avay  of  killing  beeves,  Avas 
to  knock  them  in  the  head  Aviih  a  pole-ax,  then 
cut  their  throats,  and  Avhile  bleeding  commence 
skinning  and  slinging  them  up  by  the  hind  leg.s. 
Our  butchers  Avere  sIoav  to  learn  of  the  Jews, . 
who  practice  tlirowing  and  slinging  the  animal 
and  then  cutting  its  throat,  and  in  this  Avay 
securing  the  most  perfect  possible  bleeding,  and 
folloAving  the  Mosaic  command,  “the  blood 
tliereof,  which  is  the  life  thereof,  shalt  thou  not 
eat.”  Our  butchers  are  now  following  a  very 
similar  practice,  modifying  it  by  hitting  the 
beasts  a  merciful  rap  now  and  then  on  the  head 
to  destroy  consciousness.  In  this  way  the  beef 
bleeds  better,  as  all  the  blood  of  the  hind  quar¬ 
ters  at  least  tends  to  the  throat. 

There  is  a  serious  objection  to  knocking 
beeves  in  the  head.  Tlie  shock  to  the  nervous 
system  is  such  as  to  cause  tremor  and  great 
rigidity  in  the  muscles,  although  it  is  the  part 
of  humanity  to  put  the  poor  beasts  as  soon  as 
possible  in  a  condition  of  unconsciousness.  But 
this  is  a  serious  hinderance  to  free  bleeding. 
European  butchers  have  long  practiced  Avhat  is 
termed  “  pricking  down,”  and  this  has  also  been 
to  some  extent  done,  or  rather  tried  in  this 
country.  It  consists  in  driving  a  narrow  knife 
blade  by  an  instantaneous  motion  in  between 
the  head  and  the  first  vertebra,  piercing  the 
spinal  marrow.  This  destroys  all  sense,  and 
paralizes  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  leaving 
them  soft  and  flexible.  When  an  animal  is  in 
this  condition,  it  must  be  slung  up  by  the  hind 
legs  and  bled  at  once,  Avhen  the  blood  Avill  floAV 
quite  as  freely,  as  if  the  animal  Avere  conscious. 
This  method  therefore  combines  the  excellence 
of  the  Hebrew  Avay,  and  the  humanity  of  the  i 
old  knocking  doAvn  process 

When  an  animal  is  kilied  during,  or  soon  after 
a  fright  or  great  heat  and  exhaustion,  it  rarely 
bleeds  Avell,  but  the  meat  is  left  bloody^  and 
feverish,  it  soon  spoils,  and  is  besides  unhealthy. 

!  Whether  the  pai-o.xj^sm  of  fear,  Avliich  occurs 

i  Avdien  tlie  animal  is  suddenly  in  full  conscious¬ 
ness  slung  up  by  one  or  both  hind  legs,  and  j 

I  Avhich  lasts  until  it  dies,  has  any  bad  effect  on  the  | 

I  meat,  physicians  must  determine.  Tiie  supe-  1 
riority  of  the  pricking  down  process  is  so  evident,  | 
that  Ave  think  it  ought  always  to  be  followed. —  ; 
It  Avas  not  practised  at  the  neAV  Abattoir — 
though  the  killing  there  Avas  done  very  ex- 
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peditiously  and  the  beef  looked  exceedingly  Avell. 


Horse-breaking  and  Horse-sense. 


A  horse’s  sense  is  good  common  sense.  Many 
a  man  does  not  knoAv  half  so  much  about  some  i 
things  as  a  horse,  and  there  is  a  gretil  difference  ^ 
in  horses.  The  horse  is  not  ntiturally  suspicious, 
but  he  is  timid  Avhen  young.  He  learns  very 
soon  Avhat  his  Aveapons  are— teeth  and  heels — 
and  in  Avhat  his  security  lies— -flight.  His  liold-  ‘ 
ness  and  “  the  glory  of  his  nostrils  ”  come  Avhen  j 
“he  rejoiceth  in  his  strength.”  With  his  age 
comes  the  knoAvledge  of  his  poAvers,  tind  if  he 
hits  never  been  mastered — never  made  to  yield 
to  any  Avill  but  his  oavii — if  he  is  to  be  made 
useful,  the  struggle  must  come  sooner  or  hiter, 
and  maii’s-Avill  or  horse-Avill  must  triumph.  We 
think  it  is  best  to  begin  quite  young  Avith  colls 
to  coutroll  them.  So  advise  to  halter  a  colt 


AA  bile  it  runs  Avilh  the  mare,  and  to  do  it  after 
feeding  it  carrots  and  sugar,  untii  it  thinks  it 
Avill  get  only  caressing  from  mankind,  and  has 
no  fear  of  any  man.  The  colt  submits  easily, 
because  it  is  the  easiest  and  pleasantest  thing  he 
can  do,  jirovided  he  is  not  frightened,  andAvould 
as  lief  be  led  as  to  run  loose  if  the  curtailment  of 
his  freedom  is  made  up  by  SAveels  or  carrots. 
Tiie  sense  of  smell  in  horses  is  A'ery  acute,  and 
if  they  are  suspicious  of  anjUhing,  they  ahvays 
approach  it  caittiously  and  smell  of  it.  They 
should  be  indulged  in  this,  and  harness,  saddle, 
etc.,  should  all  be  investigated  by  the  nose  as 
Avell  as  by  the  eye,  before  a  more  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  is  forced  upon  the  horse.  A  horse¬ 
ring  of  40  to  50  feet  diameter  is  one  of  the 
greatest  aids  a  horse  trainer  can  haA’e.  In  this 
a  horse  too  restive  and  spirited  to  take  a  lesson 
may  be  tired  out,  so  as  to  be  very  docile,  and  a 
tired  horse  is  much  more  susceptible  to  both 
favors  and  instruction,  than  one  full  of  vim,  and 
fire  and  play.  Tliere  are  a  feAv  very  simple 
common  sense  rules  Avliich,  if  folloAved,  will 
commend  themselves  to  the  horse  as  Avell  as  to 
the  trainer,  viz. ; 

1st. — AhvaA’s /ecZkindly  toward  a  horse,  no 
matter  Avhat  he  does  to  you,  and  consequently 
never  sIioav  “  temper.”  Remember  the  horse 
knoAVS  instinctively  hoAV  you  feel. 

2d. — Never  go  near  a  horse  if  you  are  afraid 
of  him,  the  horse  Avill  know  it  and  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it,  before  y'ou  acknoAvledge  it  yourself. 

3d. — Never  undertake  anything  Avith  a  horse 
that  j’ou  do  not  know  you  can  carry  out. 

4lh. — “  Make  haste  sloioli/,"  leaching  the  ani¬ 
mal  Avhat  you  Avant  of  him,  as  a  child  learns  its 
A-B-C-s,  one  letter  at  a  time,  being  sure  that  he 
knoAvs  each  simple  thing  before  you  attempt  to 
teach  another ;  and  repeat  lessons  often. 

5th. — Reward  each  effort  to  do  as  jmu  Avish, 
Avhether  he  means  it  or  does  it  accidentall3\ 

6th. — Be  sure  that  it  is  your  will  and  not  his 
that  conquers  every  time. 

Follqjving  these  rules,  you  may  make  a  horse 
do  almost  any  thing,  if  he  has  not  been 
spoiled  before  you  get  him. 


Good  Farming  at  the  West. 


[Another  Western  bo}',  of  Lasalle  Co.,  Ill., 
who  selects  the  rather  trite  nom  de  plume  of 
“  Sucker,”  takes  an  evening  in  harvest  time  to 
tell  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  Iioav  a  New 
Enghind  farmer  has  adhered  to  Netv  England 
notions  about  manure,  etc.,  and  the  success 
Avhich  Inis  folloAved.  There  is  no  reason  Avhy 
Western  farmers  should  not  maintain  the  pristine 
excellence  of  their  Avonderfully  fertile  soil,  and 
may  even  improve  it  for  certain  crops. — Eds.] 

“  My  father  is  a  native  Yankee,  but  I  suppose 
by  this  time  considers  himself  a  full-blooded 
“  Sucker.”  But  his  having  been  in  Illinois  thir¬ 
ty-five  j'cars,  can  not  gel  him  out  of  the  notion 
of  good  fixrming  and  high  manuring. 

“We  consider  that  ordinary  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure,  Avilhout  composting,  or  anything  of  the 
kind,  Avill  pay  on  an  average  one  dollar  per  ton 
on  the  first  crop,  to  say  nothing  of  the  benefit 
to  crops  aftei'Avards.  We  have  cultivated  our 
farm  for  lAventy-eight  year.s,  and  it  is  as  good  as 
ncAV  land.  AVhilc  (whatever  “  Western  Boys  ” 
may  tell  you)  in  this  section,  ncAvly  broken  prai¬ 
rie  always  rents  much  better  than  old,  and  pro¬ 
duces  larger  and  earlier  crops,  except  the  old 
land  has  been  manured. 

“  We  expect  to  haul  from  500  to  1000  loads  of 
Avhat  our  neighbors  consider  their  valueless 
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manure  upon  our  farm  this  fill  and  winter — one 
man  and  team  hauling  and  spreading  from  six  to 
eiglit  tons  per  day.  The  best  way  we  can  seed 
to  Timothj'^,  is  to  sow  on  well  plowed  potato 
ground  in  the  fall  or  early  spring.  The  yield  of 
hay  is  much  larger  than  after  any  other  crop  we 
liave  3'et  tried.  If  the  clover  is  allowed  to  stand 
more  tlian  tliree  3'ears,  a  good  dressing  of  ma¬ 
nure  tvill  greatly  increase  the  crop.  Before  tliat 
time,  however,  manui'e  will  make  the  grass  so 
lieavy  as  to  be  apt  to  fall  down  before  it  is  fully 
in  blossom.  To  raise  the  best  potatoes  with  the 
greatest  yield,  we  first  raise  a  crop  of  small 
grain  on  well  manured  land;  after  harvest, plow 
the  ground  shallow,  but  deep  enough  to  turn 
under  all  the  stubble;  then  plow  very  deep  in 
the  spring,  and  plant  in  rows  two  and  a  half 
feet  apart  each  waj'.  Coi'u  will  respond  fir  ma¬ 
nure  applied  to  it  in  any  shape.  The  fii-mers  in 
this  section  used  to  rake  and  turn  their  corn 
stalks  on  the  ground,  where  they  intended  to 
plant  corn  again,  the  corn  being  almost  always 
husked  in  the  field  and  the  stalks  left  standing. 
But  of  late  j’-ears  they  have  been  using  rollers 
with  knifes,  to  cut  the  stalks  in  short  pieces  so 
that  they  can  be  plowed  under,  out  of  the  way 
of  their  corn  plows.  They  say  they  get  a  great 
deal  better  crops  for  it.  Now,  if  this  kind  of 
manure  pays,  why  not  any  other.  In  raising 
corn,  we  plow  the  well  manured  ground  deep 
and  plant  as  soon  after  as  possible.  Then,  when 
the  corn  is  nearly  up,  if  the  land  is  not  too  wet, 
we  take  a  two-horse  cultivator,  (or  one-horse 
plow),  and  set  the  shovels  to  throw  the  dirt  up 
to  the  corn,  and  plow  it  out  bv’  the  marks,  cov¬ 
ering  the  corn  deep!}’.  Then  follow  the  plow, 
immediately  with  a  good  lieavy  roller,  length¬ 
wise  of  the  ridges,  rolling  the  ground  down 
nearly  flat  again.  The  corn  will  be  up  in  a  day 
or  two,  and  thus  get  two  or  three  weeks  start  of 
the  weeds.  The  corn  is  then  large  enough  to 
run  a  cultivator  crosswise  of  the  ridges,  close 
enough  to  the  corn  to  cover  up  all  the  fine  weeds 
in  the  hill.  And  this  advantage,  if  well  follow¬ 
ed,  obviates  the  necessity  of  hoeing.  But  if 
something  of  the  kind  is  not  done  to  give  the 
corn  a  start  of  the  weeds,  hoeing  is  necessary. 
The  same  rule  holds  for  potatoes,  sorghum,  etc." 


A  Hint  on  Improtang  an  Old  Place. 

Once  or  twice  a  3’-ear  we  make  a  visit  to  a 
friend  who  came  into  possession  of  an  old  farm, 
and  who  has  already  made  g’eat  progress  in 
improving  and  beautifying  it.  Like  many  places 
of  this  kind,  it  was  enclosed  in  a  solid,  but  not 
ver3’-  sightly  stone  wall.  The  matter  of  a  boun¬ 
dary  fence  was  considered  b3’'  him  in  all  points 
of  view,  and  he  finally  fl.ved  upon  and  carried 
out  successfully  the  following  :  The  old  wall 
was  allowed  to  remain,  and  close  to  it,  upon  the 
outside,  a  hedge  of  Norway  spruce  was  planted. 
The  trees,  from  a  nursery  close  at  hand,  were 
set  a  year  ago,  in  August.  All  weeds  have  been 
kept  closely  mowed,  the  grass  has  taken  a 
foot-hold,  and  the  result  is,  that  from  the  road¬ 
way  proper,  there  is  a  belt  of  grass  to  the  hedge, 
and  this  has,  although  set  in  August,  lost  scarce¬ 
ly  a  tree,  and  has  become  so  dense  as  to  alread3' 
nearly  conceal  the  wall  from  view.  The  whole 
presents  an  aspect  of  finish  and  elegance,  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  slovenly  appearance 
of  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  The- spruce 
hedge  is  protected  from  injury  by  cattle  and 
other  causes,  by  means  of  a  few  lengths  of 
galvanized  wire  stretched  to  temporary  posts. 
Another  year  will  probably  show  the  complete 
success  of  this  treatment  of  a  boundar3'  wall. 


Colored  Foliage  Plants  Last  Summer. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  plants  with  foliage 
other  than  green,  some  very  fine  things  have 
been  introduced,  and  among  them,  others  more 
odd  than  elegant.  The  old  annual,  Perilla  Nan- 
Jcinensis,  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  these.  Its 
blackish  purple  foliage  is  not  so  common  in  our 
gardens  as  formerl3%  it  having  been  superseded 
b3'  others.  The  best  of  these  plants  with  col¬ 
ored  leaves,  to  our  notion,  is  Coleus  Verscliaffeltii, 
— we  wish  it  had  a  more  comely  name.  "Wheu 
grown  in  the  green-house,  its  leaves  are  green 
with  purple  markings,  but  when  planted  out 
with  the  sun  fiill  upon  it,  they  are  all  purple, 
and  with  a  tinge  of  bronze.  Nothing  can  be 
richer.  Coleus  atropurpureus,  h  is  a  sprawling 
habit;  leaves  of  a  dark  liver  color,  and  not 
worth  growing.  There  are  some  other  varieties 
of  Coleus,  but  none  of  them  equal  to  the  first 
named.  A  great  deal  was  jiredicted  of  the 
Ivesine  llerhstii  or  Aehyranthes  Verschaffeltii, 
which  we  figured  in  February  last.  We  hardly 
open  an  English  horticultural  journal  but  we 
find  a  discussion  upon  its  merits.  We  consider 
it  quite  inferior  to  the  Coleus,  as  its  color  is  too 
dull  for  any  brilliant  effect. 

Some  of  WxQ  Amaranths  are  very  fine.  Ama- 
ranthus  melaneholicus,  var.  ruber,  is  a  brilliant 
annual,  but  A.  paniculatus,  var.  sanguineus,  is 
much  finer,  and  is  one  of  the  showiest  of  all  the 
colored  leaved  plants,  both  these  Amaranths 
are  annuals,  as  is  the  tri-colored  variety  of  A. 
melaneholicus,  an  old  plant  known  as  “Joseph’s 
Coat,”  but  very  showy  when  well  grown. 


About  Covering  Things  from  Frost. 

In  some  things  it  is  well  to  recollect  the  old 
proverb,  “Make  haste  slowly.”  Many  persons, 
as  soon  as  the  first  frosts  have  hinted  that  win¬ 
ter  is  coming,  hasten  to  put  everything  into  win¬ 
ter  quarters.  Apples  are  hurried  into  warm 
cellars,  half  hard3’’  plants  are  shut  up  in  close 
frames,  or  those  that  remain  out  of  doors  are 
smothered  with  a  covering  of  straw  or  manure, 
and  various  other  examples  of  “killing  with 
kindness”  are  to  be  seen.  Living  plants,  that  are 
to  be  covered,  need  to  be  quite  at  rest,  and  they 
should  first  have  all  the  cold  they  can  bear  with¬ 
out  injuiy.  Much  of  our  covering  is  not  so 
much  to  protect  from  cold  as  from  the  sudden 
changes  of  freezing  and  thawing,  and  such 
plants  may  be  left  until  the  ground  is  crusted. 
Cabbages,  celery,  and  such  things,  need  to  have 
the  covering  put  on  graduall3’’,  and  thus  avoid 
heating.  Indeed,  some  prefer  to  allow  their 
cabbages  to  freeze  first  and  then  cover  them 
with  straw  and  earth  to  keep  them  frozen  all 
winter.  Winter  fruit  should  never  go  into  the 
cellar  until  there  is  danger  of  its  freezing,  and 
then  the  cellar  should  be  kept  open  as  long  as 
the  state  of  the  weather  will  safely  permit. 
Water  often  does  more  harm  than  frost,  and  all 
crops  left  in  or  on  the  ground,  or  stored  in  pits, 
should  have  provision  for  draining  off  the  water. 
Where  half  hardy  plants  are  put  into  pits  or 
cellars,  or  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  etc.,  are  win¬ 
tered  in  cold  frames,  give  air  every  mild  day. 
The  transition  from  the  open  air  to  confinement, 
should  be  gradual.  In  removing  pot  plants  to 
the  dwelling,  this  should  be  borne  in  mind;  it 
will  be  found  much  better  to  place  the  plants 
in  a  room  without  a  fire  until  really  cold  weath¬ 
er,  than  to  remove  them  at  once  to  a  heated 
sitting  room.  When  plants  of  any  kind  have 
been  frozen,  the  thawing  should  be  veiy  gradu¬ 
al.  A  tolerably  hardy  plant  will  be  injured  if 


brought  into  a  warm  room  to  thaw,  while  a 
tender  one  may  often  be  saved  if  set  in  a  dark 
cool  place  to  thaw  out  gradually.  When 
plants  are  put  in  a  cold  pit,  green-house  or  cel¬ 
lar  for  winter  protection  merely,  it  is  desii'able 
to  keep  them  perfectly  dormant.  Such  plants 
should  have  no  more  water  than  is  actually 
nccessar3'  to  keep  them  from-  injur3’'  b3'  diying. 
The  functions  of  vegetation  now  go  on  very 
sluggishl3’-,  and  but  little  water  is  needed.  If  the 
earth  in  the  pots  is  nearly  dry,  it  may  be  frozen 
through  without  much  injury  to  the  plants. 


Holidays  and  Evergreens. 

[see  next  PAOE.l 


Christmas  without  its  evergreens,  would  lose 
half  its  holiday  charms.  The  custom  of  deco¬ 
rating  churches  and  private  dwellings  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant  one,  and,  in  cities  at  least,  well  nigh  univer¬ 
sal.  Most  children  know,  and  those  of  us  who 
are  no  longer  children  recollect,  the  pleasures 
of  anticipation,  as  xvell  as  the  realized  cnjo3'- 
ment  of  which  the  Christmas  tree  is  the  center. 
We  might  say  much  of  the  genial  influences  of 
the  Christmas  tree — for  no  other  tree  bears  fruit 
so  fragrant  with  the  best  affections  of  our  na¬ 
tures — but  we  set  out  to  write  upon  its  business 
aspects.  Unsentimental  as  it  ma3'  seem,  all  this 
holiday  decoration  results  in  puttingmone3'  into 
some  one’s  pocket.  We  never  fail  to  make  sev¬ 
eral  visits  to  the  markets  in  the  week  that  pre¬ 
cedes  Christmas.  The  siuht  is  one  which  would 
astonish  a  stranger.  Not  only  do  the  woods  and 
swamps  of  New  Jersey  repeat  the  wonder  of 
“Burman’s  Wood”  coming  to  “Dunsinane,” 
but  our  nurserymen  send  in  their  over-grown 
evergreen  stock  by  the  load,  and  tuim  all  the 
streets  near  the  markets  into  green  avenues, 
where  the  city  odors  are  for  the  time  replaced 
1)3'  the  balsamic  scent  of  the  fir  and  cedar.  The 
traffic  in  these  green  commodities  is  veiy  large, 
but  so  irregular  and  divided  up  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  any  statistics.  The  articles  bring 
good  prices,  for  in  holiday  times  the  purse  is  as 
open  as  the  heart,  and  the  venders  know  it,  and 
profit  by  their  knowledge.  Our  artist  has  given 
a  sketch  from  the  evergreen  market,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  it  by  leaves  of  some  of  the  principal 
kinds  used  for  decoration.  Spruces  and  Firs, 
are  always  in  demand  for  Christmas  trees,  and 
bring  better  prices  than  they  would  as  living 
trees  for  planting.  Holly,  especially  with  ber¬ 
ries,  Laurel,  Inkberry  and  Hemlock,  are  all 
sold  in  great  quantities.  The  smaller  evergreens 
are  made  up  into  wreaths  or  “roping,”  as  the 
dealers  call  it,  of  various  lengths;  there  are  usu¬ 
ally  of  one  of  two  or  three  species  of  Club- 
moss  and  sell  at  about  five  cents  a  yard.  Anoth¬ 
er  class  of  decorations  is  made  with  a  frame 
work  of  lath  or  twigs,  and  covered  with  some 
kind  of  green.  These  are  formed  into  crosses, 
stars,  and  other  devices.  Some  of  the  wreaths, 
etc.,  are  prettily  decorated  with  bright  herries, 
while  others,  to  meet  a  cruder  taste,  are  made 
gaudy  with  flowers  cut  from  brightl3'  colored 
paper.  The  huge  piles  gathered  around  the 
markets  are  soon  scattered;  everv express  wag¬ 
on  takes  a  share,  men  and  women  ride  in  omni¬ 
buses  and  cars  with  their  hands  filled  with  them, 
and  the  poor  woman  who  takes  home  her  own 
market  basket,  bears  a  bitof  holl3'  or  other  green 
with  it.  These  evergreens  now  cease  to  he  ar¬ 
ticles  of  traffic,  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  to  the 
house  of  rich  or  poor  they  become  consecrated 
by  entering  the  sanctuary  of  home,  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  lioliday  that 
celebrates  the  announcement:  “Peace  on 
earth;  good  will  toward  man.” 
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Bedding  G-eraniums— A  Double  One. 

The  common  name,  Geranium,  has  become 
so  well  established  in  the  popular  mind,  that 
were  we  to  say  Pelargonium— \\\q  proper  botan¬ 
ical  name — a  large  class  of  our  readers  would 
be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  plant  was  intended. 
Pelargoniums  differ  from  the  true  Geraniums  in 
the  structure  of  their  flowers,  and  the  two  are 
separated  by  botanists — but  for  our  purpose  we 
will  follow  the  majority  and  call  them  Gerani¬ 
ums.  Not  many  years  ago  Geraniums  were 
grown  exclusively  as  pot  plants.  Now  they  are 
among  the  most  valuable  of  our  bedding  plants, 
and  each  spring  our  propagating  establishments 
turn  them  out  by  thousands.  From  the  old 
Scarlet  Geranium,  with  its  plain  green  leaves, 
and  the  Horse-shoe  Geranium  with  a  dark  semi¬ 
circular  mark  upon  its  foliage,  we  have  a  great 
variety  of  seedlings  and  sports.  Some  of  these 
have  the  leaves  green  and  white — others  yel¬ 
low  and  green,  and  then  a  series  with  the  fo¬ 
liage  striped  with  reddish  brown,  white,  and 
yellow — as  gay  as  a  leaf  need  be.  But  alas ! 
these  beautiful  sports,  about  which  English  cul¬ 
tivators  write  so  enthusiastically,  can  not  en¬ 
dure  our  hot  suns,  and  we  are  obliged  to  give 
up  the  most  of  them  for  bedding  uses.  Some, 
however,  do  tolerably  well,  and  perhaps  the 
most  satisfactory  are :  the  Mountain  of  Snow, 
green  and  white,  and  Cloth  of  Gold,  green  and 
yellow.  A  circular  or  oval  bed  cut  in  a  lawn, 
planted  in  the  center  with  some  of  the  free  flow¬ 
ering  scarlet  varieties,  and  bordered  with  these 
variegated  ones,  makes  a  very  brilliant  show. 

Altogether  the  flnest  scarlet  Geranium  we  have 
ever  seen  is  an  American  seedling,  called  Gen¬ 
era!  Grant;  we  believe  it  originated  in  Ohio. 


protection  is  given  as  much  against  heat  as  it  is 
against  cold.  Like  the  man  who  was  reported 
as  having  died,  not  of  his  disease,  but  in  getting 
well,  man}’'  of  our  plants  can  stand  freezing  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  can  thawing,  and  if  protection  to 
so-called  tender  things  is  not  given  until  mid¬ 
winter,  it  often  answers  perfectly.  A  barrel,  put 
over  a  shrub,  shields  it  from  sudden  changes, 
A  good  light  and  dry  cellar  is  a  great  help,  in  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  green-house.  Tender  roses,  Lantanas, 
Oleanders  and  many  other  things  that  are  very 
useful,  when  put  in  a  cellar  and  just  kept  from 
freezing,  will  “worry  along”  nicely  and  they 
will  generally  come  out  all  right  in  spring. 


The  Diseases  of  Trees. 

It  is  with  not  a  little  surprise  that  we  look 
upon  the  number  of  letters  inquiring  about 
diseased  trees,  that  have  accumulated  upon  our 
hands.  It  is  the  opprobrium  of  scientific  horti¬ 
culture  that  so  little  has' been  done  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  subject  of  plant  diseases.  We  have 
read  about  all  that  has  been  wuitten  oir  the  sub¬ 
ject,  have  talked  with  the  most  experienced 
pomologists  East  and  West,  and  find  that  there 
is  really  little  positive  information  extant.  All 
admit  the  existence  of  certain  maladies,  and 
attempts  have  been  made  to  enumerate  them. 
A  recent  work  on  horticulture  gives  us  LaJ.i, 
names  for  these  tree  troubles ;  though  it  m  x 
gratif}'^  the  inquiring  mind  to  knoAV  that  freezing 
is  congelatio,  and  that  decay  is  caries — we  are 
unable  to  see  that  it  adds  much  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge.  Among  the  causes  assigned  for  the  un¬ 
healthy  condition  of  our  trees,  some  are  sensi¬ 
ble  and  others  absurd.  It  is  a  very  common 


nOITBLE  GERANIUM. 

The  flower  is  of  good  size  and  color,  the  truss 
so  enormous  in  size  as  to  hide  the  foliage  and 
make  the  bed  one  sheet  of  flowers.  We  saw  a 
bed  of  this  remarkable  variety  in  the  grounds 
of  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  and  doubt  if  a  finer 
thing  in  the  way  of  geraniums  was  ever  seen. 
Quite  a  novelty  among  geraniums  was  brought 
out  this  year  by  Mr.  Henderson,  in  which  the 
flowers  are  perfectly  double.  This  is  called  by 
the  rather  absurd  name  of  ranunculiflora.  We 
say  absurd,  as  we  object  to  the  use  of  Latinized 
names  for  florists’  flowers.  A  double  gera¬ 
nium  is  such  a  novelty  that  we  have  had  an 
engraving  made  of  it.  When  we  saw  the 
plants  they  were  too  small  to  judge  how  effective 
they  would  be  in  the  mass.  Certainly  this  will 
prove  valuable  to  the  bouquet  makers,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  brilliancy  of  color  and  double  char¬ 
acter.  Geraniums  are  favorite  window  plants, 
and  when  they  have  plenty  of  room  and  light, 
bloom  freely.  Generally  we  see  them  badly 
shaped  and  drawn  up  into  long-legged,  forlorn 
looking  subjects.  No  plant  is  more  tractable 
than  the  geranium,  and  by  pinching  and  prun¬ 
ing  it  may  be  brought  into  any  desired  shape. 

Half  Haitdy  Plants. — It  is  well  known 
that  certain  plants  will  pass  the  winter  safely,  if 
they  have  only  a  slight  protection ;  but  most 
cultivators  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  this 
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and  our  gi-otinds  are  tilled  wiili  miserable,  dis¬ 
torted,  imsigluly  abortions,  called  weeping  va- 


thing’  for  Ibe  would  be  scieutilic,  to  attribute 
phenomena  they  cannot  explain  to  electricity — 
and  Ibis  agent  has  been  the  refuge  of  several 
of  those  who  have  written  upon  the  diseases  of 
plants.  We  have  one  letter  before  us  from  a 
photographer — wdio,  taking  a  photograpic  view 
of  tlie  subject,  is  quite  sure  tliat  the  pear  bligiit 
is  due  to  tlie  effect  of  lite  sudden  liglit  of  flasli- 
es  of  ligiitning  in  a  dark  nigiit — tliough  lie  fails 
to  tell  us  why  this  affects  one  tree,  and  leaves 
another  of  the  same  varietj’-,  next  to  it,  untouch¬ 
ed.  In  discussing  this  subject,  we  must  recollect 
that  all  fruit  trees  are,  in  a  measure,  unhealthy; 
that  the  larger  or  finer  our  apples  and  pears,  the 
more  they  have  departed  from  the  natifral  con¬ 
dition.  This  being  the  case,  we  ought  not  to 
look  for  perfect  health  in  every  cultivated  va¬ 
riety.  As  to  our  ability  to  cure  diseased  trees 
by  an}'’  medication,  we  doubt  if  it  will  ever  be 
attained.  To  many  %vho  write  us  with  the  view 
that  we  can  prescril)e  something  to  cure  their 
trees,  -we  must  confess  our  inability  to  do  so. 
If  good  feeding  will  not  help  them,  together 
witli  drainage,  we  fear  that  the  case  is  hopeless. 
Want  of  vigor  or  health  is  often  due  to  a  lack 
of  alkaline  matter  in  the  soil,  and  benefit  is 
often  experienced  from  a  free  use  of  lime  or 
ashes— but  this  is  fertilization  and  not  medica¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  most  serious  troubles,  such 
as  bark  bursting  and  cracking,  are  due  to 
changes  of  temperature  beyond  our  control. 
The  selection  of  varieties  that  mature  their  wood 
early,  and  the  use  of  low  heade<l  trees,  rather 
than  those  with  long  and  naked  stems,  are  the 
best  jireventives  against  these  troubles.  As  to 
the  leaf  blight,  that  as  yet  remains  a  mystery. 
Until  its  real  nature  is  understood,  we  must  act 
empirically,  and  cut  severely  whenever  it  ap¬ 
pears,  even  if  it  takes  the  tree  down  to  the 
ground.  Our  pomological  societies  have,  as  a 
general  thing,  given  too  much  attention  to  the 
quality  of  fruit,  to  the  neglect  of  the  character 
of  the  tree.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  an 
improvement  in  this  respect.  We  have  good 
fruits  enough,  now  let  us  go  in  for  healthy  trees. 


Grafting  Nut-bearing  Trees. 

This  subject  seems  to  be  one  that  is  exciting 
considerable  interest,  and  we  have  asked  for 
the  experience  of  cultivators  without  receiving 
any  satisfactory  replies.  We  find  in  a  French 
journal  an  article  by  M.  Peretti,  who  claims  to 
have  had  satisfactory  success  with  ordinary 
cleft  and  crown  grafting.  He  jirepares  his  trees 
beforehand  by  cutting  them  back  so  as  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  throw  out  numerous  young  shoots, 
and  when  these  shoots  are  a  year,  old,  he  saws 
them  off  about  18  inches  from  the  trunk  and 
inserts  a  cion  iii  Spring  in  the  usual  way,  by 
cleft  or  crown  grafting. — We  shall  be  very  glad 
to  hear  of  the  success  of  this  or  any  other 
method  of  grafting  the  walnut  and  chestnut,  as 
there  are  many  trees  that  produce  fruit  of  so 
fine  quality  that  it  is  desirable  to  i)ropagate  it. 


Cut-leaved  and  other  Odd  Plants. 

We  are  never  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  way 
of  things.  If  we  have  a  new  plant  with  a  red 
fiower,  we  are  not  content  unless  it  “breaks” 
into  all  the  shades  that  red  flowers  are  capable 
of,  and  if  it  will  only  sport  into  stripes  and 
blotches,  our  happiness,  as  far  as  this  flower  is 
concerned,  is  complete.  Trees,  in  branching, 
have  their  limbs  form  some  respectable  angle 
with  the  trunk,  but  let  one  get  tin  unnatural  twist 
and  it  is  forthwith  propagated  as  a  “Weeper,” 


rieties  of  trees,  that  in  their  normal  state  are 
beautiful.  There  are  some  graceful  weeping  va- 


Fig.  2.— CUT-LEAVED  SUMACH. 

rieties,  however,  that  are  really  fine,  “  we  only 
protest  against  every  miserable  thing  that  don’t 


know  how  to  grow  decently,  being  catalogued 
as  a  weeping  variety.  Then  we  have  plants 
with  variegated  foliage  —  sold 
often  at  enormous  jirices.  Some 
of  these  with  distinct  and  well 
defined  markings,  are  Avell 
enough  to  make  up  a  variety, 
but  the  most  of  them  are  poor, 
sickly  things,  that  forlunirtely 
.soon  die  out.  Another  class  of 
v.ariations  from  the  usual  con¬ 
dition  is  found  in  the  cut-leaved 
plants.  In  these  the  blade  of 
the  leaf  has  its  margins  more 
or  less  deeply  indented — some¬ 
times  quite  down  to  the  mid¬ 
rib.  Now  we  do  not  object  to 
the  striving  after  novelties,  for 
it  is  to  this  spirit,  that  satiated 
with  its  present  achievements, 
strives  to  attain  to  something 
beyond,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  our  great  progress  in  horti¬ 
culture.  But  we  do  dislike  the 
indiscriminate  praise  of  a  thing 
simply  because  it  is  new  or  odd. 
In  matters  of  horticulture,  taste 
should  be  considered,  and  if  we 
are  to  have  monsters,  let  them 
be  lovely  ones,  and  possess  real 
beauty  of  color  and  form.  There 
are  many  of  these  abnormal 
forms  of  vegetation  that  ■u'c 
really  like,  and  many  others,  that,  like  ani¬ 
mal  monsters,  ought  never  to  be  propagated. 

Some  of  the  most  pleasing  of  these  freaks  are 
found  among  the  cut-leaved  plants,  in  which 
we  often  get  a  remarkable  effect  from  the  finely 
divided  condition  of  their  foliage.  Cut- leaved 
birches,  beeches,  maples,  etc.,  are  not  rare,  and 
are  to  be  had  at  our  principal  nurseries.  We 
have  seen  in  the  grounds  of  a  friend  a  new  thing 
in  the  ■nmy  of  cut-leaved  trees — the  “  skeleton¬ 
leaved”  Horse-chestnut.  One  would  suppose 
that  the  leaf  of  the  Horse-chestnut  was  cut  up 
enough  naturally;  but  in  this  the  leaflets  them¬ 
selves  are  sub-divided,  giving  the  leaf  a  most 
singular  appearance,  which  we  have  represent¬ 
ed  in  fig.  1.  We  recently  saw  in  the  grounds  of 
Mr.  D.  D.  Buchanan,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  a  cut¬ 
leaved  variety  of  the  common  Sumach.  This 
,  was  discovered  many  years  ago  in  Westchester 
j  Co.,  Penn.,  and  we  first  saw  it  in  the  grounds  of 
I  our  venerable  friend — the  late  Doct.  Darlington. 
Every  one  knows  the  common  Sumach,  Ehus 
glnhra,  so  frequent  in  sterile  soils.  In  this  va¬ 
riety,  the  long  pinnate  leaves  are  sub-divided  in 
such  a  way  that  the  whole  plant  presents  a  del¬ 
icate  fern-like  appearance.  We  have  only  I'oom 
to  illustrate  a  single  leaf,  and  this  does  not  con¬ 
vey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  whole 
shrub.  The  green  of  the  leaf  is  very  dai  k,  and 
the  stem  is  of  a  rich  purple  color,  that  contrasts 
finely  with  that  of  the  leaves.  This  A’’ai  icty  in 
autumn  takes  on  the  same  gorgeous  scarlet  and 
crimson  colors  as  does  the  usual  form,  which  is 
a  plant  that,  by  its  intensity  of  color,  adds 
much  to  the  brilliancy  of  our  autumn  scenery. 

- - - I  I  m 

The  Surprise  Appi.e.— This  is  an  old  va¬ 
riety,  though  one  that  is  seldom  seen.  It  has 
no  great  value  as  an  eatable  fruit,  but  is  worth 
growing  in  large  collections  as  a  curiosity.  It  is 
astnall,  rather  pretty  apple,  with  a  clean  yellow 
skin,  and  when  cut,  the  flesh  is  found  to  be  red 
throughout.  From  the  appearance  of  the 
exterior  no  one  would  expect  to  find  it  red 
within,  and  when  cut  it  is  truly  a  surprise. 
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Insects  and  Plant  Fertilization. 

SEVENTH  ARTICLE. 

One  more  arrangement  for  natural  cross-fer¬ 
tilization  remains,  which  we  will  notice  very 
brief!}'.  We  take  as  an  illustration  the  Plan¬ 
tain.  The  common  Plantain  of  door-yards 
would  probably  be  the  best  example,  the  flow¬ 
ers  being  less  crowded  than  in  the  Eibwort 
Plantain  {Plantago  lanceolata),  which  we  liave 
actually  adopted.  All  the  blossoms  are  perfect 
and  alike,  and  have  four  stamens  with  very 
slender  filaments,  and  one  pistil  with  a  slender 
style,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  hairy  and  acts 
as  stigma.  But  when  a  spike  of  Plantain  comes 
into  flower — which  it  does  from  below  upward — 
we  may  see,  as  in  fig.  1,  only  the  long  stigmas 

protruding,  as  if 
it  were  a  female 
plant  only.  Later, 
and  after  the  stig¬ 
ma  of  these  low¬ 
est  flowers  have 
begun  to  wither, 
the  stamens  will 
appear,  the  an¬ 
thers  hanging  out 
on  the  long,  deli¬ 
cate  filaments. 
And  so,  as  the 
flowering  pro¬ 

ceeds  u  p  the  spike, 
day  after  day,  the 
stigma  will  be 
protruded  quite  in 
advance  of  the 
stamens,  the  co¬ 
rolla  just  opening 
at  the  tip  to  let 
it  pass  through, 
while  the  anthers, 
as  yet  on  short 
filaments,  are 

snugly  ensconced 
within.  After  a 
day  or  two,  the 
four-lobed  mouth 
of  the  corolla 
Fig.  1.— A  tpike  of  the  r.ibwort  -^vill  open,  the  fila- 
Plantiiin  (P/aiitago  lanceolata),  ■yyip 

Just  coming  into  blossom,  the  stig¬ 
mas  only  protruding  from  the  low-  denly  and  greatly 
erflowcrs.  Fig.  2  — Another  spike,  lengthen,  and  the 
a  little  later;  the  stamens  of  the  anthers, which  are 
lower  flowers  now  hung  out.  , 

now  discharging 

their  pollen,  will  be  hung  out  in  the  wind — for 
the  Plantain-flowers  produce  no  honey,  and  are 
neglected  by  insects.  The  accompanying  figures 
exliibit  the  whole  case ;  and  the  explanation,now 
that  we  understand  it,  is  simple  enough.  We 
have  already  seen  in  dimorphous  flowers,  also 
hermaphrodite,  the  stamens  and  pistils  recipro¬ 
cally  long  in  one  flower  and  short  in  another,  oth¬ 
erwise  similar;  so  that  the  pollen  is  more  or  less 
prevented  from  reaching  the  stigma  of  the  same 
flower  (and  sometimes  even  unable  to  act  upon 
it  if  it  did),  but  is  in  the  way  of  being  carried 
by  insects  to  the  stigma  of  the  other  sort,  upon 
which  it  prompily  takes  effect.  In  Plantain  the 
same  end  is  reached  by  a  different  way.  Close- 
fertilization  is  absolutely  prevented  by  the  stig¬ 
ma  being  thrust  out  of  the  still  closed  blossom, 
long  before  the  anthers  that  surrounded  it  are 
able  to  shed  a  grain  of  pollen.  But  this  same 
stigma  is  exposed  to  the  pollen  of  other  flowers, 
belonging  either  to  a  lower  part  of  the  same 
spike,  or  to  some  neighboring  plant.  By  the 
time  the  stamens  of  any  flower  appear,  the 
accompanying  stigma  will  probably  have  been 


acted  on  by  other  ijollen,  and  will  be  too  far 
gone  and  withering  to  take  any  of  that  same 
flower.  So  cross-fertilization  is  here  made  as 
sure  as  if  the  flowers  were  separated  into  male 
and  female — and  with  great  economy  of  material. 

This  ari'angement  in  Plantain  and  some  other 
flowers  was  pointed  out  by  Sprengel,  about  half 
a  century  ago ;  and  he  gave  it  the  name  of  di¬ 
chogamy.  He  saw  that  it  meant  cross-fertiliza¬ 
tion.  But  as  neither  Sprengel  or  any  one  else 


Fig.  3.— Section  lengthwise  of  a  spike  of  the  same,  enlarged; 
several  of  tlie  flowers  witii  the  stigma  projecting,  but  the 
anther.s  still  enclosed  ;  the  two  lower  left-hand  flowers  witli 
their  stigmas  withering,  and  their  stamens  hung  out. 

in  those  days  discovered  any  particular  advan¬ 
tage  in  tliis  crossing,  the  subject  attracted  no 
attention,  until  the  sense  of  it  was  recently 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Darwin. 

Dichogamy  occurs  in  many  Grasses,  which  are 
also  fertilized  by  the  wind.  But  it  is  not  rare  in 
flowers  which  are  visited  by  insects;  where  the 
arrangement  is  as  effectual  as  dimorphism  in 
securing  crossing.  It  is  very  common  in  the 
Umbelliferous  family;  and  is  very  neatly  exhib¬ 
ited  in  Amorpha  or  False  Indigo,  a  peculiar  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  Leguminous  family.  Here  the  sin- 


a  guide,  we  commend  the  whole  subject  to  the 
observation  of  the  curious,  confident  ihat  many 
interesting  facts  remain  to  reward  careful  obser¬ 
vation,  when  the  proper  season  returns.  A.  G. 


Notes  on  Grapes  and  Grape  Culture. 


The  notes  prepared  for  last  month  were 
crowded  out,  and  now  a  press  of  other  matter 
compels  us  to  be  very  brief. 

Cataicba.  —  Some  specimens  at  Cleveland 
showed  what  this  grand  old  variety  can  do 
where  circumstances  are  all  favorable.  It  suc¬ 
ceeds  perfectly  in  a  few  localities,  and  wliere  it 
does,  there  is  nothing  better. 

Iona. — We  hope  to  have  more  full  accounts 
of  the  behaviour  of  this,  in  widely  separated  lo¬ 
calities,  than  have  yet  been  supplied.  We  saw 
about  50  vines  in  the  vineyard  of  Mr.  Onder- 
donk,  at  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  which  for  health  and  fruit¬ 
fulness  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  In  some 
jilaces  it  has  mildewed.  It  h.as  been  somewhat 
largely  planted  at  Ilammoiidspo’ ,,  out  the  vines, 
though  vigorous,  are  not  yet  old  enough  to  fruit. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  in  Pleasant  Valley  the 
Iona  will  attain  its  highest  developement. 

Lydia. — This  is  a  very  handsome  white  grape, 
good  sized  berries,  the  clusters  are  not  large, 
though  we  oidy  saw  the  first  fruiting  of  a  vine. 
Probably  too  late  for  general  culture,  as  it 
seems  to  ripen  about  with  the*Catawba. 

Mottled. — This  is,  we  believe,  a  Kelly’s  Island 
seedling.  A  good  sized  berry,  of  a  Catawba 
color,  mottled  with  ti  lighter  shade,  which  gives 
the  fruit  a  not  altogether  healthy  look.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  first  fruiting  of  young  vines,  this 
seems  to  be  a  promising  variety,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  valuable  as  a  wine  grape. 

Walter. — A  seedling  by  Ferris  &  Cay  wood, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  claimed  to  be  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  Delaware  and  Diana,  a  claim  which 
the  fruit  seems  to  sustain.  That  this  is  a  fruit 
of  marked  excellence  is  shown  by  the  award  of 
the  first  prize,  “quality  to  rule,”  at  the  Cleve¬ 
land  exhibition.  This  award  created  some  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  committee  being  three  for  the  Wal¬ 
ter  and  two  against.  Mr.  Mottier  expressed  his 
dissent  froin  the  award.  This  grape 
has  a  remarkably  fine  flavor,  is 
very  sweet,  but  is  rather  tougher 
than  some  others.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  vine  is  perfectly  hardy 
and  a  rampant  grower.  The  leaf 
is  certainly  very  robust.  We  shall 
know  more  about  this  variety  an¬ 
other  year.  To  save  answering 
questions  we  may  state  that  this 
variety  is  not  yet  in  the  market. 
Rodgers'  Hybrids. — Though  these 
grapes  have  the  endorsement  of 
those  whose  opinion  carries  weight 
with  it,  we  have  nothing  to  modify 
in  our  notes  given  last  year.  We 
hope  some  good  ones  may  be 
found  among  the  many  numbers, 

FiK.  4.— A  piece  of  the  same  spike.  mor>;  mamiirted,  with  one  of  tlie  earlier  and  _ 

one  of  the  later  flowers  remaining,  the  rest  removed.  The  stigma  of  the  lower  I*"*-  "  ®  have  yet  to  see  one  that  IS 
flower,  with  the  stamens  oiiMs  withering;  that  of  tlie  upper,  with  the  antliers  not  too  “foxy”  for  a  table  gnipe. 


Still  enclosed,  is  ready  to  receive  pollen. 

gle  petal  is  wrapped  around  both  the  stamens 
and  the  style  of  the  opening  flower;  but  the 
stigma  projects  a  day  or  two  before  the  anthers 
are  disengaged ;  and  a  bee,  passing  as  it  does 
up  the  spike,  carries  off  pollen  from  the  lower 
and  earlier  flowers,  deposits  some  of  it  upon  the 
stigmas  of  higlicr  flowers,  and  the  remainder 
upon  those  of  the  next  spike  or  plant  visited. 

With  these  illustrations,  which  may  serve  as 


The  meeting  at  Cleveland  very 
properly  passed  a  resolution  requesting  that  the 
best  of  the  varieties  might  be  selected  and  named. 

Norton's  Virginia. — Something  after  the  style 
of  the  Clinton,  but  with  larger  berry  and  bunch. 
The  vine  is  difficult  to  propagate,  and  in  Mis¬ 
souri  it  has  not  this  year  sustained  its  former 
reputation.  The  fruit  is  only  fit  for  wine,  the 
quality  of  which  is  alluded  to  in  another  article. 

Ives'  Seedling.— ThQXQ  is  a  history  to  this 
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grape  for  -which  we  have  uot  now  space.  It 
has  been  known  for  some  twenty  years  as  a 
healthy  vine,  a  good  grower,  and  an  abundant 
bearer.  Bunches  somewhat  after  the  style  of 
the  Isabella,  but  longer.  Fruit  very  sweet  and 
decidedly  foxy.  An  indifferent  table  grape,  but 
one  that  promises  to  become  of  the  first  import¬ 
ance  to  the  wine  groAver.  The  vine  propagates 
easilj',-  and  the  young  plants,  of  which  we  have 
seen  some  thousands,  show  a  remarkable  vigor. 

Allen's  IlyhrM. — The  reports  of  this  grape  the 
present  j'ear  are 
generally  favor¬ 
able.  One  culti¬ 
vator  tells  us  that 
his  returns  receh^- 
cd  for  those  sent 
to  market  were 
sixty  cents  per 
lb.  at  wholesale. 

Seedlings.  —  We 
hear  but  little  of 
the  neAV  seedlings 
of  the  past  two 
years.  New  “  hy¬ 
brids”  and  other 
seedlings  that  at¬ 
tracted  some  at¬ 
tention,  do  not 
seem  to  have  fruit¬ 
ed  this  year.  Less 
than  the  usual 
number  of  “ncAV 
grapes”  haAm  been 
sent  us,  and  some 
that  Ave  haAm  had, 
have  been  so  poor 
that  our  advice 
has  been,  to  root 
up  the  vine  at 
once,  and  put 
something  toler¬ 
able  in  its  place. 

We  have  had  to 
pay  the  express 
charges  on  sev¬ 
eral  parcels  of 
grapes  that  no 
one,  with  a  civil¬ 
ized  nose,  could 
tolerate  in  the 
same  room  Avith 
him.  If  persons 
Avill  send  these 
Avild  foxy  things, 
they  should  at 
least  put  them 
here  Avithout  cost 
to  us.  Every  noAV 
and  then  a  foreign  grape  turns  up,  the  fruit  of 
Avhich,  in  a  favorable  spot,  will  mature.  Mr.  Geo. 
Van  Nest,  of  Pluckamin,  N.  J.,  sent  us  a  cluster 
of  a  grape  of  this  kind,  Avhich  Avas  -v^ll  ripened, 
and  so  like  a  Golden  Chasselas,  as  not  to  be 
readily  distinguished  from  it.  Our  friend  “  Hor- 
ticola,”  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  has  raised  a  seedling 
from  a  Crimean  grape,  that  in  his  grounds  is 
remarkably  healthy,  and  Avhich  bears  most  e.x- 
cellent  fruit.  We  hope  that  it  may  do  Avell 
elsewhere.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Ave  mayj-et 
get  a  seedling  of  the  European  vine  that  shall 
be  perfectly  hardy  in  our  climate.  The  so-called 
Allen’s  Hybrid  is  tolerably  hardy — and  this  is 
by  most  good  judges  considered  as  purely  a 
foreigner.  We  are  as  yet  very  skeptical  on  the 
subject  of  hybrids;  f.  c.,  crosses  between  the 
European  and  any  of  our  grapes.  We  knoAV 
that  crosses  of  varieties  h.ave  been  made,  and 
while  we  do  not  by  any  means  say  that  a  hy¬ 


brid  is  impossible,  we  can  say  that  Ave  have  yet 
to  see  a  grape  that  unmistakably  gives  evidences 
of  being  a  hybrid. 

- - ' 

The  Mountain  Ashes. 


Among  the  ornamental  trees  useful  for  the 
brilliancy  of  their  fruits  in  autumn,  the  different 
species  and  varieties  of  the  Mountain  Ash  hold 
the  first  rank.  Aside  from  their  shoAvy  ripe 
fruit,  the  trees  are  pleasing  in  shape,  have  good 


foliage,  and  a  clean  and  health}^  look.  They 
are  not  in  any  AV'ay  related  to  the  Ash  tree,  but 
jArobably  obtained  their  popular  name  from 
some  resemblance  in  foliage  to  the  Ash. 
They  belong  to  the  genus  Pyrvs,  Avhich  includes 
the  apple  and  pear;  and  though  their  fruit  is 
A^ery  small,  boriie  in  clusters,  and  the  leaves  are 
cpiite  unlike  those  of  the  apple  and  pear,  j-et  the 
botanical  characters  of  the  flowers  and  fruit 
agree  so  Avell,  that  botanists  very  properly  put 
them  all  in  the  same  genus. 

The  American  Mountain  Ash,  (Pyrus  Ameri¬ 
cana),  is  quite  common  in  the  mountainous  dis¬ 
tricts  at  the  North.  It  groAvs  l.'i  or  20  feet  high, 
and  is  much  more  robust  in  cultivation  than  in 
its  Avild  state.  Both  this  and  the  European 
Mountain  Ash,  or  RoAA'an-tree,  are  common  in 
cultiAuition,  and  the  Iavo  are  so  much  alike  that 
some  botanists  have  regarded  the  American  as 
a  mere  Avariety  of  the  European  tree ;  but  the 


best  authorities  keep  them  as  distinct  species. 
The  European  Mountain  Ash,  (Pyrus  axicupa- 
ria),  has  larger  fruit  than  ours,  and  the  divisions 
of  its  leaves  are  shorter,  blunter,  and  of  a  paler 
color.  We  have  in  the  Middle  States  a  Avariety 
of  the  American  tree  as  distinct  from  the  usual 
form  as  that  is  from  the  European ;  it  is  known 
as  the  Small-fruited  Mountain  Ash ;  it  forms  a 
shrub  not  over  10  feet  high,  Avith  fruit  not  larger 
than  pepper-corns,  and  sometimes  in  cultivation. 

In  the  city  of  Rochester  Ave  have  noticed  that 
what  is  known  as 
the  Oak-leaved 
Mountain  Ash,  is 
a  favorite  orna¬ 
mental  tree.  It 
has  a  very  erect 
habit  of  growth, 
forms  a  compact 
head,  has  a  robust 
and  dark-green  fo¬ 
liage,  and  pro¬ 
duces  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  brilliant 
scarlet  berries. 
We  give  an  en¬ 
graving  showing 
the  shape  of  the 
leaf,  from  speci¬ 
mens  obtained  at 
the  nurseries  of 
Frost  &  Co.,  Ro¬ 
chester.  We  judge 
that  this  is  what 
has  been  called 
Pyrus  pinnatifida, 
and  is  considered 
by  some  as  a  gar¬ 
den  hj^brid.  Mr. 
Barry  informed  us 
that  they  import¬ 
ed  it  from  Scot¬ 
land,  many  years 
ago,  under  the 
name  of  P.  quer- 
cifolia,  but  that 
now  the  name 
seems  to  be  drop¬ 
ped  from  the  for¬ 
eign  catalogues. 
Whatever  may  be 
its  proper  botani¬ 
cal  relations.  Oak¬ 
leaved  Mountain 
Ash  is  a  suflici- 
ently  distinctive 
name  for  one  of 
the  most  beautiful 
of  our  ornamen¬ 
tal  trees,  and  one  that  we  hope  to  see  more 
widely  known  and  cultivated  than  it  noAV  is. 

Mountain  Ashes  are  raised  from  seed,  and 
particular  varieties  are  continued  by  grafting. 
The  seeds  remain  in  the  ground  over  one  year 
before  they  germinate,  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  in  a  rotting  heap  for  a  year.  The  berries 
are  mixed  Avith  light  soil  and  spread  in  a  layer, 
10  or  12  inches  in  thickness;  this  is  covered 
Avith  some  3  inches  of  sand,  and  alloAved  to  re¬ 
main  until  the  next  spring,  Avhen  ihcy  aresoAvn 
in  beds.  The  plants  appear  the  following  spring. 

The  Greeley  Grape  Prize. 

In  the  autumn  of  1864,  the  Hon.  Horace 
Greeley  offered  a  prize  of  $100  for  the  variety  of 
grape  best  suited  to  general  culture,  the  aAvard 
to  be  made  by  a  committee  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute.  At  the  fruit  exhibition  of  the  Institute 
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that  autumn,  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Doct.  C. 
W.  Grant,  for  the  Iona.  As  but  few  kinds  were 
offered  in  competition,  on  account  of  the  short 
notice,  Doct.  Grant  relinquished  his  claim  to  the 
prize  and  the  matter  was  again  thrown  open. 
A  new  committee  was  appointed,  which  met  in 
the  fall  of  1865,  but  adjourned  for  a  year  with¬ 
out  making  any  aAvard.  In  September  last,  an¬ 
other  exhibition  was  held,  at  wliich  there  u'as 
another  competition  for  the  prize,  and  on  Octo¬ 
ber  27th,  we  find  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the 
Tribune  an  announcement  of  the  award.  The 
committee,  after  stating  the  grounds  of  their  de¬ 
termination,  give  the  prize  to  the  Concord.  Let 
us  hope  that  we  have  seen  the  last  attempt  at 
selecting  one  varietj'-,  of  any  kind  of  fruit,  as  the 
best  for  everybody,  everywhere.  It  was  tcell  in¬ 
tended,  but  has  produced  more  dissatisfaction 
Ilian  can  be  offset  by  any  good  that  will  result. 


(3^  For  other  Household  Items,  see  “  Basket  ”  pages.) 


holes  as  near  the  edge  as  you  can  and  be  sure  to  catch 
inside  the  running  thread  previously  sewed  in. 
Put  yie  needle  in  at  the  upper  a,  bringing  it  back 
at  6,  in  at  a,  back  at  c,  and  tie  at  a,  as  above.  Re¬ 
peat  the  same  at  the 
lower  three  letters. 
This  is  all  quickly 
done,  and  will  leave 
the  whole  a  strong 
book,  with  a  back  en¬ 
tirely  elastic.  The 
thread  first  sewed  into 
the  pairs  will  be  caught 
by  the  through  threads, 
and  hold  the  whole 
lirmlj'.  Let  the  thread 
be  strong  and  doubled. 
— It  is  better  stiil,  to 
put  strips  of  paste-board  along  the  edges  and  sew 
through  them  iu  the  final  binding.  Or  full  sized 
paste-board  covers  may  be  fastened  on  iu  the  same 
wa3^  A  leather  back  may  be  added,  and  colored 
or  fancy  paper  be  pasted  upon  the  paste-board,  and 
over  its  edges.  [Single  numbers  may  be  sewed  as 
described  for  two,  though  this  leaves  the  thread 
exposed  at  the  backs.  We  print  this  year’s  index 
and  titie  page  seisarately,  so  that  they  can  be  readily 
placed  in  front  of  the  volume  iu  binding. — Ed.] 


To  Housekeepers. — The  high  appreciation  of 
this  department  of  the  paper,  expressed  by  so  many 
of  our  fair  readers,  leads  us  to  lay  out  plans  for  in¬ 
creasing  its  value  materially  during  the  course  of 
the  next  volume.  The  8100  prize  offered  last 
month  (p.  390),  and  other  expenditures,  the  procur¬ 
ing  of  additional  editorial  aid  in  this  department, 
and  the  devotion  of  more  time  to  it,  are  among 
our  plans  for  the  future.  We  solicit  abundant 
communications,  and  any  number  of  questions 
about  practical  topics.  We  desire  something  be- 
j  oud  mere  recipes,  though,  when  good,  a  limited 
number  of  these  are  valuable.  There  are  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  interesting  topics — those  which  occupy  so 
much  of  the  housekeeper’s  thoughts,  and  are  the 
source  of  so  many  anxieties — that  ma}'  be  appro¬ 
priately  talked  over  in  these  columns,  such  as  cloth¬ 
ing,  furniture,  variety  of  food,  care  and  health  of 
children,  etiquette,  arrangement  of  the  table, 
economical  variety  of  food,  etc.,  etc.  If  every 
housekeeper  who,  iu  visiting,  or  in  her  own  ex¬ 
perience,  gets  a  new  idea  about  the  best  mode  of 
doing  this  or  that,  would  note  it  down  in  simple 
plain  words  and  send  it  to  us,  the  probability  is 
that  the  idea  would  be  new  and  valuable  to  ten 
thousand  others. — We  are  apt  to  think  that  what 
we  now  know  well,  is  understood  by  everybody 
else.  But  multitudes  of  others  are  now  just  where 
we  all  were  iu  knowledge  only  a  few  years  ago. 


Home-Binding  of  Papers,  Pamphlets,  etc. 


Ill  response  to  an  inquiry  in  June,  we  have  numerous 
plans  for  home-binding  of  copie.s  and  volumes  of  the 
Agriculturist,  txom  which  we  select  the  follovving — ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  kinds  of  smaller  papers,  pamphlets,  etc. : 


(.4) — By  N.  II.  Coleman,  Laraotte,  Iowa:  First. 
— Open  two  consecutive  numbers,  as  January  and 
Eebruary,  in  the  middle,  and  place  them  back  to 
,  back,  that  is,  outside 
against  outside  (tig.  1). 
Run  a  needle  with  a 
strong  thread  iu  at  a, 
up  ou  the  other  side 
to  6,  bring  it  through 
to  you,  put  in  again  at 
a,  bring  it  through  at 
c,  and  up  to  a,  and  tie 
the  two  ends  in  a  fast 
knot.  Close  the  pa¬ 
pers,  and  bring  them 
round  to  their  proper 
position,  one  upon  the 
other.  They  may  then 
be  cut  and  read  as  de¬ 
sired. - Second. — When  the  numbers  of  a  volume 

are  all  thus  stitched  iu  pairs,  lay  them  together  iu 
order  (as  in  fig.  2^  and  with  a  straight  awl  punch  6 


{B) — By  Mrs.  C.  H.  :M.  Newell,  Wilbraham,  Mass.: 
Cut  two  pieces  of  stiff  card  or  box-board,  a  little 
larger  than  the  p.aper  to  be  bound.  Cover  the 
edges  and  the  outside  with  any  flmcy  colored 
paper ;  make  four  holes  about  %  inch  from  one 
edge  of  each,  and  fasten  into  each  hole  firmly  a 
common  eye¬ 
let.  Take  four 
short  pieces  of 
red  tape,  tie  a 
knot  in  the  end 
of  each,  and  put 
the  other  ends 
through  the 
front  eover.  As 
each  new  paper 
comes  to  hand, 
makes  holes  in 
it,  then  take  off  tiie  back  cover,  jmt  the  paper 
iu  and  the  strings  through,  and  tie  them  iu  two 
liairs.  The  knots  will  hold  the  other  ends.  This 
method  has  served  my  purpose  very  well.  [By 
having  the  horizontal  threads  described  iu  A,  the 
papers  can  be  punched  much  nearer  the  backs  so 
that  they  will  open  more  freely,  and  the  whole  will 
be  stronger.  Then,  this  cover,  B,  will  be  neat  and 
convenient  for  adding  successive  numbers. — Ed.] 

(C)— By  J.  Fleming,  Craigleth,  C.  W.  :  Provide 
two  pieces  of  strong  tape,  %  to  %  inch  wide  and 
about  3>^  inches  long;  draw  it  through  paste,  strip¬ 
ping  the  surface  clean,  and  dry  iu  the  form  of  tig. 
3.  Place  the  papers  evenly  together,  press  them 
well  awhile,  and  then  place  them  ou  the  tapes  as  in 
fig.  4.  Markdown  each  side  of  the  tapes  m  a  guide  ; 
then  sew  the  papers  upon  the  taj^es,  letting  the 
strong  sewing  thread  pass  along  on  the  inside  of 
each  paper  and  over  the  outside  of  the  t,ape  just  as 
books  are  sewn  on  to  cords,  which  m.ay  easily  be 
seen  by  dampening  and  taking  apart  an  old  book. 
Round  the  back  a  little,  and  coat  with  thick  glue. 
For  covers,  cut  two  pieces  of  stout  paste  or  card¬ 
board,  % 
larger  on  all 
sides  than  the 
trimmed  pa¬ 
pers.  Glue  the 
I)roj  ecting 
tapes  to  the 
inside  of  the 
covers  in  book 
form,  and  glue 
over  each  tape  A 

end  a  bit  of  canvass  to  hold  it  firmly  to  the  cover. 
Glue  a  ]uecc  of  coarse  canvas  over  the  back  of  the 
book.  When  all  is  dry,  the  whole  may  be  covered 
with  paper,  cloth,  or  leather,  according  to  fancy. 

{D) — By  E.  H.,  Geneva,  Ohio:  I  cut  two  pieces 
of  paste-board  large  enough  to  cover  the  paper,  and 


pass  twine  through  them  thus  (fig.  5),  leaving  am¬ 
ple  space  between  for  a  volume.  The  numbers  as 
received  are  stitched  in  iu  book-binder’s  style. 
[The  thread  is  run  along  the  inside  of  each  paper, 
but  put  through  the  back  and  around  each  cross 
string  .at  the 
back,  as  above 
described.  Ed.] 

— At  the  end 
of  the  year  the 
ends  of  the 
cord  are  drawn 
down  and  tied 
firmljq  making 
a  strong  vol¬ 
ume.  This  is 
not  very  ele¬ 
gant,  but  it  is 
substantial  and  cheap,  [and  is  far  better  than  to  have 
the  numbers  scattered  arouud  in  loose  leaves.— Ed.] 

•  (A)— By  Amos  L.  Griflith,  Jasper,  Tcnn. :  Make 
a  cover  of  two  pieces  of  paste-board  or  bonnet 
board,  and  apiece  ofcalf  or  sheep  skin  long  enough 
and  wide  enough  to  cover  the  back  and  lap  about 
%  inch  upon  each  side  cover.  Stitch  it  on  firmly, 
.as  in  fig.  6,  using  strong,  well  w.axed  thread.  If 
desired,  hide 
the  stitches  by 
pasting  on  a 
X^iece  of  cloth 
or  paxser  [which 
may  extend 
over  the  whole 
cover.  —  Ed.] 

Put  in  the  pa- 
Xiers,  and  run  a 
strong  w.axed 
twine  or  shoe¬ 
maker’s  “wax-end”  through  the  whole,  four  times. 
I  have  used  this  method  on  books  and  papers  for 
15  or  20  years,  and  the  first  one  made,  though  iu 
constant  use,  is  as  good  as  new.  The  binding  did 
not  cost,  ten  cents.  [In  all  these  methods,  the 
papers  should  first  be  sewn  with  a  strong  thread 
running  along  the  inside,  and  through  and  through 
the  back.  The  cross  threads  through  the  back  will 
come  inside  of  this  to  hold  the  p.axiers  fast. — Ed.] 

(F) — We  keep  on  hand  at  the  office  regular  Agri¬ 
culturist  covers  for  binding,  or  “jackets,”  as  the 
book-binders  call  them,  which  have  gilt  backs  and 
are  all  ready  for  any  book-binder  to  insert  the  vol¬ 
umes,  at  a  cost  of  25  to  50  cents.  These  can  be 
used  during  the  year  as  portfolios  to  hold  the  pa¬ 
lmers,  and  then  be  bound  u)!  .at  the  end  of  the  year. 
We  have  them  for  1860  and  1867,  and  for  each  of  the 
past  nine  years.  They  are  furnished  for  any  year 
desired  at  50  cents  each,  (00  cents  if  sent  by  mail.) 


Don’t  Buy  the  Bitters. 

Before  us  is  a  Religious  Journal  having  a  “Bit¬ 
ters”  advertised  tlamingly  in  a  whole  column,  and 
the  editor  endorses  and  commends  it,  because  the 
manufacturer  asserts  that  it  contains  no  alcohol. 
Yet,  from  a  bottle  of  that  same  “  Bitters  ”  bought 
of  one  of  its  agents,  we  readily  extracted  14  per  cent. 
of  x^ure  alcohol,  without  a  close  analysis.  Com¬ 
mon  whiskey,  by  a  similar  incomplete  analysis, 
yielded  only29x5er  cent,  of  XJure  alcohol.  A  bottle 
of  materhal  sold  under  the  name  of  “  Temperance 
Bitters,”  yielded  11  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  by  the 
same  treatment.  A  few  years  .ago  we  gathered  bot¬ 
tles  of  every  kind  of  bitters  we  could  find  adver¬ 
tised  and  sold,  and  they  every  one  yielded  alcohol, 
the  lowest  9  per  cent.,  and  the  highest  24J^  x^^r 
cent.  The  truth  is,  .all  these  various  “Bitters”  so 
extensively  .advertised  (to  the  amount  of  more  th.an 
a  million  doliars  a  year !)  are  che.ap  whiskey  or  gin, 
diluted  with  water  and  adulterated  with  a  little 
bitter  extract,  some  of  them  having  a  small  quanti¬ 
ty  of  Rhubarb  and  other  drugs  added.  The  bitter 
Xirinciple  extracted  from  Gentian  root,  Peruvian 
bark,  etc.,  is  sometimes  useful  in  cases  of  weak  di¬ 
gestion,  or  a  debilitated  state  of  the  system,  if 
XU'oxierij'  taken  under  medical  advice,  and  only  used 
temporarilja  But  the  gener.al  u.se  of  these  .adver- 
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tised  bitters  is  doing  an  immense,  an  incalculable 
injur}’,  not  only  by  being  wrongly  taken  and  beget¬ 
ting  a  necessity  for  regular  stimulants,  but  they  are 
creating  and  extending  an  appetite  for  other  alcohol¬ 
ic  liquors,  which  promises  to  make  us  a  nation  of 
druukai’ds.  A  person  buys  a  bottle,  takes  a  little, 
is  stimulated  by  the  alcohol  and  what  of  bitters 
they  contain,  and  temporarily  “feels  better.”  He 
continues  the  use,  increases  the  dose  when  the  reac¬ 
tion  occurs,  and  usually  falls  into  driuking  habits. 

A  gentleman  recenlly  informed  us  that  lie  count¬ 
ed  137  bottles  in  his  attic  which  had  been  emptied 
of  one  kind  of  bitters  by  his  now  invalid  wife,  and 
other  members  of  the  family,  during  four  yeai's 
past.  For  awhile  they  seemed  to  help  her,  but 
latterly  she  had  experienced  unple.asant  effects  from 
the  large  doses  required  to  keej)  her  up,  and  she 

was  now  depending  upon  Bourbon  Whiskey - 

The  stimulating  effect  of  the  alcoholic  bitters  when 
first  used,  led  her  t  )  dismiss  tier  physician.  She  is 
now  looking  foraard  tothegravc  nearat  hand  ;  her 
physician,  called  back  too  late,  gives  no  hope  of  life. 
“Do,”  said  our  friend,  “Do  expose  the.se  worse 
than  humbug  bitters.  My  children,  accustomed  to 
the  daily  use  of  some  of  'mother’s  bitters’,  are  now 
always  .sick,  if  not  given  some  frequent  stimulants.” 
That  friend  i.s  a  wealthy  merchant  of  this  city,  and 
the  bitterswere  first  introduced  intohis  household 
by  a  glaring  advertisement  in  his  favorite  relig¬ 
ions  journal. 

We  assert  positively  that  all  tlie  “  Bitters  ”  ad¬ 
vertised  contain  a  considerable  percentage  of  alco¬ 
hol ;  they  would  not  “keep”  without  it.  Their 
constant  use  is  always  detrimental  and  dangerous  ; 
their  use  at  all  is  of  doubtful  utility;  they  are 
cheaply  made  and  sold  at  an  enormous  profit ;  and 
no  one  should  countenance  their  sale,  or  assist  their 
manufactui  ers  in  humbugging  the  ignorant,  by  ever 
purchasing  a  siuele  bottle.  If  a  temporary  tonic 
is  needed,  and  it  should  only  be  temporary,  get  a 
reliable  jiliysician  to  prescribe  it,  and  the  extent  of 
its  nse.  His  hill,  and  that  of  the  druggist,  will  bo 
far  cheaper  and  more  effective,  and  infinitely  safer 
than  the  trial  of  anything  of  secret  composition,  put 
up  in  bottles,  and  sold  by  specious  advertisements. 


Selecting'  Wall  Paper  and  Carpets. 


The  Hall  is  generally  a  mere  passage-way  to 
something  better  beyond,  and  therefore  it  should 
not  be  so  embellished  as  to  attract  special  notice. 
Paper  with  figures  of  light  pillars  or  pilasters, 
looks  well,  as  does  that  which  is  marked  off  in 
courses  representing  marble  or  stone,  or  grained  to 
represent  oak  or  other  woods. — —The  Parlor  is 
for  a  different  purpose,  and  should  receive  a  differ¬ 
ent  treatment.  It  is  the  flower  of  the  house,  the 
place  for  su[)crior  dross,  courtly  manners,  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  finer  sentiments,  and  its  adorn¬ 
ments  should  be  delicate  and  ethcrial.  The  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  walls  should  not  be  obtru-ivo  and  glar¬ 
ing  in  colorand  forms.  An  over-dressed  w.-ill  looks 
as  unseemly  as  an  over-dressed  man  or  woman.  A 
parlor  wall  should  be  a  pleasant  surface  and  back¬ 
ground  for  objects,  and  not  be  a  conspicuous  object 
ill  itself.  It  should  seem  aiiy  and  light,  shutting 
us  in  loosely,  giving  a  sense  of  freedom  and  bi’eath- 
iiig  space.  Moreover,  this  wall  is  designed  partly 
for  the  support  of  jiainlings  and  engravings,  and 
these  appear  to  much  disadvantage  on  a  surface 
broken  up  by  scrolls  and  bosses,  and  huge  bou¬ 
quets. - The  Living-Room  should  have  a  cheerful 

toned  pajicr,  less  delicate  than  the  parlor,  but  by 
no  means  gaudy  and  glaring.  The  Dining-Room 
should  be  jilain,  but  rich.  The  Bed-Rooms,  of 
course,  must  be  neat  and  simple,  the  prevailing 
colors  by  no  means  dark.  The  Library  should  be 
of  some  sober,  neutral  tint,  yet  warm  and  cheery. 

The  Carpeting  of  these  several  rooms  should 
correspond  in  style  to  the  papering.  A  few  years 
ago,  the  designers  of  carpet  tigures  ran  mad  with 
huge  designs,  and  glaring,  ill-assorted  colors.  In 
crossing  a  floor,  one  had  to  tramp  over  scrolls, 
cornucopias,  and  bouquets,  several  feet  long.  But 
latterly,  a  change  has  come  for  the  better.  Even 
now,  there  arc  vivid  colors  and  monstrous  figures 


enough,  but  we  advise  our  friends  to  pass  these 
by,  and  leave  them  to  the  upholsterers  when  hired 
to  embellish  flasli  hotel  parlors,  aud  steamboat 
saloons.  Our  homes  must  be  embellished  with 
something  more  subdued  and  chaste,  and  therefore 
more  permanently  pleasing. 


Original  Contributions  to  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Hints  on  Housework,  Cooking,  etc. 


Information  Wanted. — Our  Household 
Drawer  coiiiaius  numerous  queries,  which  will  be  an¬ 
swered  as  we  find  room,  and  time  for  investigation,  but 
hints  from  our  readers  on  any  of  these  topics  will  always 
be  in  order,  and  thaTdtfully  received.  Housekeepers 
can  greatly  aid  each  ottier  hy  talking  togeiher  through 
the  e  columns— asking  quesiions,  and  giving  answers. 
Fancy  and  oilier  Soaps  are  much  inquired  about,  that  is, 
how  to  make  them.  We  have  more  notes  to  add  to  the 
long  article  on  Soaps,  on  paee  403.  Noveuiner  No.,  wait¬ 
ing  room.—  Boot  and  Shoe  blackings,  can  .'orne  one  give 
us  condensed  notes  all  about  these,  the*  kinds,  the  good, 
and  the  bad,  with  the  best  mode  of  detecting  the  inju¬ 
rious  articles  sold?  If  no  one  does  this  better,  we  will 
try  it  soon.— One  asks  howto  remove  from  cloth,  stains 
made  by  '•  Davis’  Pain  Killer.”  Easily  answered  if 
some  one  will  tell  us  what  it  is  made  of.  We  use  no 
secret  or  patent  medicines. 

“  Cheap  Farmer;*’  Putlding’.” — In  ,a 

2  quart  pudding  dish  or  tin  basin,  put  3  pints  of  sour  ap¬ 
ples  sliced  :  cut  3  or  4  ounces  of  fat  salt  pork  very  thin 
ami  fry  well,  and  pour  the  whole  over  tlie  tipples  ;  salt  a 
little,  pepper  and  spice  to  the  taste  ;  mix  a  baiter  with 
sour  milk  tmd  a  little  cream,  thickened  with  flour,  pour 
it  over  the  apples  and  steam  an  hour;  to  be  eaten  with 
sugar  or  sauce.— “  4  Farmer's  Wife." 

'I'apioca  Pnddiiig'. — 3  tablespoonfuls  of 
tapioca  soaked  over  night.  1  qu^rt  of  milk,  the  yolks  of 

3  eggs  ;  boil  all  together  in  a  farina  kettle,  or  in  a  tin  pail 
set  inio  a  kettle  of  cold  water  and  boile-l ;  add  sugar  to 
your  taste.  When  thoroughly  cooked,  take  the  whites  of 
the  3  eggs  and  beat  to  ii  stiff  froth,  and  pour  over  the 
w  hole  w  hile  hot.— d/rs.  L.  P.  C.,  New  Haven,  Mo. 

Crackei"  Mince  Pie. — For  three  pies,  take 
3  crackers  rolled  very  fine,  %  cup  of  vinegar,  1  cup  of 
sugar,  I  cup  of  molasses  for  an  equivalent  of  sugar]; 
sprinkle  In  all  kinds  of  spice  desired  ;  bake  in  crust  the 
same  as  an  apple  pie. — dfrs.  L.  P.  C. 

Steamed  Apple  Pudding;.  —  Make  a 
dough  as  for  biscuit,  of  1  pint  flour,  1  teaspoonful  cream 
of  tartar,  U  teaspoonful  saleratiis  ;  mix  with  milk  if  con¬ 
venient,  or  if  with  water,  add  a  little  shortening.  Divide 
into  three  portions.  Then  take  a  pint  of  apples  quartered, 
and  put  a  layer  at  the  bottom  of  a  pudding  boiler,  cover 
them  with  crust,  and  put  a  layer  of  apples  and  crust  al¬ 
ternately,  taking  care  to  have  the  crust  on  the  top. 
Steam  two  hours.— It  is  very  good.— .1/rs.  L.  L.  Becker, 
Manchester,  Mass. 

Pnir  Pudding.— 3  egfgs  well  beaten,  0  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  1  pint  of  sweet  milk  ;  bake  in  cups  in 
a  quick  oven  ;  serve  with  sauce.— .Urs.  L.  P.  C. 

Fottag'c  Piidding’.— Take  1  quart  flour, 
2  cups  sugar,  6  tablespoonfuls  melted  butter,  2cups  sweet 
milk,  2  beaten  eggs.  2  teaspoonfuls  cream  tartar,  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  soda.  Mix  well  and  bake  or  steam  in  a  mold 
or  large  tin  basin,  (which  should  bo  only  I'art  full,  as  it 
rises  up  nearly  double.— En.l  Serve  with  beaten  butter 
and  sugar,  or  wine  sauce.  Wluil  is  left  from  dinner  is 
good  for  tea  cake. — Mrs.  H.  W.  G.,  Oregon,  Illmois. 

Wine  Sauce.— Stir  to  a  ere, am,  )4  teacup¬ 
ful  each  of  butter  and  sugar,  with  the  white  of  an  egg. 
Add  cup  water,  with  a  very  liitle  flour,  and  boil  all 
together  with  a  cu[)  of  wine,  or  less,  .according  to  its  kind 
and  strength.— .Vrs.  H.  W.  G..  Oregon,  Illinois. 

Itcestd  witliout  Vesist.— (Of  Wheat  or 
Rye  flour.)  1  quart  sour  milk,  2  tablespoonfuls  lard,  1 
teaspoonful  each  of  cream  of  tartar  and  soda  sifted  aud 
well  worked  into  the  dry  flour.  Also  use  flour  enough  to 
mold  up  well.  L<  t  it  rise  1  hour  in  pans  in  a  warm  place, 

and  bake  in  a  quick  oven.— ff.  B..  Fairhaven,  Conn . 

[.\s  the  lightness  is  produced  by  the  soda  with  the  com¬ 
bined  acid  of  the  cream  of  tartar  and  sour  milk,  which 
act  quickly,  we  should  say  the  bread  would  be  lighter  to 
bake  as  Soon  as  mixed  ;  if  left  awhile,  some  of  the  freed 
gas  would  escape. — Ed.] 

PeaHicr  Calce.— (Simple  .and  good) ;  1  cup 
white  sugar,  1  teaspoonful  of  butter,  1  egg,  2  even  cups 
sifted  flour,  %  cup  of  milk,  1  leasnoonful  cream  of  tartar, 
and  14  teaspoon  saleratus  or  soda.  Flavor  with  essence 
of  lemon.— .l/rs.  B.  V.  Foster,  South  Banr.ers.  Mans. 


Pilufn — This  is  the  great  dish  of  the  Orien¬ 
tals,  and  is  so  truly  delicious  and  so  cheaply  and  easily- 
made,  that  it  is  a  wonder  it  has  not  become,  ere  this,  a 
common  dish  in  other  countries.  It  is  prepared  in  the 
following  manner  .  Boil  sufficient  rice  (according  to  the 
number  of  mouths  to  feed)  in  a  large  quantity  of  water. 
It  should  be  put  in  cold  water  w  ith  ti  liitle  .'.alt,  and  not 
stirred  while  cooking.  When  thoroughly  done,  strain 
off  the  wafer  through  a  colander  or  sieve,  and  each  ker¬ 
nel  will  be  separate  and  solid.  Then  season  with  salt, 
pepper,  btitter,  and  a  little  tomato  sauce;  cut  up  (not  very- 
fine)  roasted  or  boiled  mutton,  or  veal,  and  mix  with  the 
rice  in  proportion  of  abotit  %  to  X  metit.  Let  them  sim¬ 
mer  together  a  few  minutes,  and  serve  hot  with  the  meat 
gravy.  The  w  ater  that  the  rice  has  been  boiled  in  makes 
the  very  best  starch  for  fine  work.  P. 

An»tlicrOi’i«iital  Dislt. — The  Vegetable 
Marrow,  or  any  other  summer  Squash  cooked  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner,  is  very  delicious,  and  w  ill  mtike  a  dish 
for  an  epicure.  Split  the  squash  lengthw  isc  :ind  remove 
the  seeds.  Then  stuff  with  finely  minced  roa>t  veal,  or 
mutton,  and  tie  together  firmly.  Boil  until  the  squash  is 
nearly  done,  then  take  out  of  the  pot,  and  o|iening  it,  put 
in  a  piece  of  butler  ami  whatever  seasoning  you  may 
prefer,  and  closing  it  up  again,  place  it  in  tlie  oven  for  a 
few  minutes,  until  it  finishes  cooking.  When  entirely 
done,  serve  it  up  and  you  will  be  satisfied  with  your 
effort.  The  smaller  kinds  of  squasli  are  the  best.  P. 

To  Fry  Fi;«li. —  The  ordinary  manner  of 
frying  fish  in  a  sliallowpan  with  only  a  small  quantity 
of  grease,  may  be  much  improved  unon  by  imitating 
the  Greeks,  from  whom  we  may  also  learn  many  other 
useful  lessons  In  the  culinary  art.  Take  a  large  quantity 
of  lard  in  a  deep  kettle,  and  let  it  boil  as  for  frying 
doughnuts.  While  boiling,  drop  in  the  fish,  having 
previously  rolled,  them  in  flour  or  meal.  In  a  few  min¬ 
utes  tliey  will  be  of  a  rich,  uniform  brown,  when  they 
maybe  taken  out  and  served  while  hot.  Tliev  will  be 
found  infinitely  more  delicate  in  flavor,  as  well  as  more 
inviting  in  appearance  than  wlien  cooked  in  the  old  way. 
This  is  recommended  by  the  long  experience  of  the 
writer,  and  it  will  be  endorsed  by  all  who  try  it.  P. 

(The  philo.sopliy  of  frying  is  well  illustrate  I  by  the 
Greek  process  detailed  by  our  traveled  correspondent. 
W’e  may  add  that  success  in  frying  always  depends  pri¬ 
marily  on  having  plenty  of  hot  fat.  If  there  is  but  little 
fat.  the  article  cools  it  down  to  that  ilegree  that  is  readily 
absorbed  by  the  food.  This  fact,  that  cool  grease  Is  ab¬ 
sorbed  before  it  has  time  to  cook  tlie  article  fried,  while 
plenty  of  very  hot  grease  cooks  it  quickly,  and  is  not  ab¬ 
sorbed  at  all,  sliould  be  impressed  upon  all  cooks. — Ed.] 

Soiti*  Ciirtl  Cheese  or  “Smeerlcase” 
— Cements,  Paints,  etc.— After  milk  curdles  nat¬ 
urally,  it  is  skimmed  of  iis  cream,  the  pan  set  over 
hot  water  on  the  stove  and  left  until  it  is  scaldeil  but  not 
boiled,  whicli  would  spoil  it.  As  soon  as  the  curd  separ¬ 
ates  freely  when  stirreil.  strain  it  througli  a  cloth  laid  on 
a  perforated  vessel,  or  basket.  When  it  ceases  to  drip,  it 
is  ready  for  use.  This  is  “  Smeerkase."  to  be  salieil  and 
eaten  in  any  way  preferretl  .  .Smeerkase  when  mashed 
with  a  spoon,  thinned  with  sweet  cream,  salted,  spiced 
with  kiimmel  (caraway),  then  spread  upon  steaming  Imt 
“  Iiish  cups”  or  other  equally  good  potatoes,  boiled  with 
tlie  skin  on.  forms  my  favorite  dish  for  supper,  ami  is 
good  enough  for  a  king. —  [The  curd  of  chee.-e  which 
is  the  caseine,  is  a  nu'ritious  food,  similar  to  lean  meat 
in  its  muscle-strengthening  effects.- Ed.]  .  LtHE  and 
Curd  Cement.— Air-slaked  lime  in  fine  powder,  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  smeerkase  without  water,  forms  a 
strong  cement  or  putty,  for  broken  crockery,  etc.  Lime 
enough  is  added  to  thicken  it  to  a  proper  consistence. 
Lime  w  ith  while  of  eggs  also  makes  a  strong  cement, 
but  dries  too  soon  for  convenient  use ... .  Lime  and  Curd 
Paint.— Quick  lime  slaked  in  water  to  a  milky  condition 
and  poured  into  a  hide  in  the  ground,  soon  thickens. 
This,  as  wanted,  is  mixed  with  an  equal  amount  j)f 
Smeerkase  ano  used  for  paint,  and  for  watcr-iu  oof  glue. 

A  very  good  way  to  preserve  lime  for  use  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  as  needed,  is  to  run  it  into  the  ground  as  above,  and 
cover  it  with  sand  or  anything  else  that  will  keep  out 
frost.—//.  Goepper.  Warren  Co.,  Ohio. 

Men’s  Shirts.— JD’.t.  B.  V.  F.,  of  South  Dan¬ 
vers.  Mass.,  w  rites,  tinit  8  years  ago  her  husband  obtained 
a  good  fitting  shirt,  and  she  lipiied  it  enough  to  cut  tm 
exact  linen  pattern.  Tliis  pattern  has  been  always  used 
since,  and  with  complete  success,  even  to  the  making  of 
flannel  under  shirts,  which  fit  better  than  any  that  are 
usually  sold.  “  The  pattern  is  a  yoke  w  Ith  a  point  (low  n 
between  the  shoulder  blades,  tlie  back  being  sloped  back 
so  as  to  meet,  and  gathered  slightly.  This  leaves  it 
smooth  on  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  loose  where  the 
movement  of  the  arms  would  be  affected  by  any  tight¬ 
ness.”  [As  hinted  in  October,  the  main  trouble  lies  in 
not  cutting  out  these  garment-s  with  sufficient  accuracy.] 
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Xtie  ISoys  and  Oirli!*  are  Qetting; 
Many  Premiums  tlais  Year. 


During  September,  Oetober,  nml  November,  we  have 
received  a  great  many  more  premium  clubs  than  in  any 
former  year,  and  the  young  people  are  sharing  in  them. 
These  are  very  acceptable,  for  aside  from  their  pecuniary 
value  to  us,  we  like  to  .‘^ee  lliese  business  habits  ciiliiva- 
ted  by  the  young.  For  many  years  to  come  our  boys, 
and  girls  too,  will  be  writing  witli  tlie excellent  gold  Pens 
they  are  now  receiving  from  our  Office  *s  premiums. 
Some  will  be  con.stantly  gathering  information  from  their 
Cyclopedias  and  Great  Dictionaries  obtained  in  tlie  same 
way.  Oihers  will  always  lie  “  up  to  time,”  because  they 
carry  our  premium  Wati-lies.  Otliers  « ill  lie  busy  mak¬ 
ing  something  new  .tnd  useful  with  tlieir  cliests  of  Tools. 
Many  gardens  will  be  planted  next  spring  witli  our  pre¬ 
mium  vegetable  and  flower  seeds.  Quite  a  number  of 
aged  people  will  be  liappy  over  the  presents  received 
from  our  premium  list  through  the  exertion  of  one  or 
more  of  ilie  iiitle  folks.  A  good  deal  lias  already  been 
done  ill  tnis  way.  mainly  in  getiing  new  subscribers.  The 
work  can  now  begin  in  earnest,  as  tliere  are  more  than  a 
hundred  tliousand  subscriptions  to  be  renewed,  which, 
with  the  multitude  of  new  subscribers  that  can  be  found, 
will  afford  a  large  field  for  getting  up  premium  lists  of 
subscribers.  Let  every  boy  and  girl  go  to  work  and  try 
it  this  year.  Some  may  get  only  two  or  three  subscribers, 
perliaps,  yet  tliat  will  give  them  experience,  and  next 
year  they  will  be  much  more  successful.  But  let  every 
one  go  to  work  determine  I  to  succeed  this  year.  You 
have  all  tlie  month  of  December,  an  I  if  needed  January 
and  February  too,  to  make  up  a  premium  club.  Look 
over  the  list  on  another  page. 

A  Koy  Ctits  a,  Cord,  of  'Wood. 

“Tliat's  not  much,  Fve  cut  dozens  of  cords,”  responds 
one  of  our  fifteen-year  old  lads.  But  "  H.,”  of  Riply 
County.  Ind..  wtio  was  an  otficer  in  the  war  we  believe, 
informs  us  tliat  his  boy  of  only  eleven  years  old  wanted 
to  e.ariL  the  Agewnlturist  himself  hvii  year,  and  he  volun¬ 
teered  to  cut  a  cord  of  wood  to  get  it,  and  he.  did  it'. 
(Give  us  his  name  Jlaj.  II.,  and  give  liim  a  shake  of  our 
hand  by  proxy.)  We  like  tlie  s|)irit  manifestetl.  Boys 
who  like  to  do  soinetliiiig  useful  for  tliemselves  and 
others  are  tlie  ones  who  w  ill  succeed  wlien  they  are  men. 
All  such  inc. dents  are  to  us  pleasant  episodes,  bright 
spots,  in  the  laborious  routine  of  our  business  life. 

lIoTT  Main  Fall!*. 

Where  does  the  rain  come  from  ?  You  answer,  “  From 
the  clouds.”  But  w  here  do  tlie  clouds  come  from  ?  You 
may  tliink  the  wind  blows  them  over  you.  But  if  it 
blows  clouds  over  you  from  somewhere  else,  it  also  blows 
them  from  over  you  to  other  places.  The  fact  is,  the 
water  of  tlie  clouds  is  ju.st  as  much  over  you  on  a  clear 
day  as  on  a  cloudy  or  rainy  day.  On  a  fair  day  when  no 
clouds  are  seen,  the  water  is  divided  up  into  sucli  small 
particles,  that  it  docs  not  obstruct  ttie  sun’s  light,  and  so 
you  see  no  clouds  or  water.  A  change  of  temperature  in 
the  atmosphere,  as  when  a  warmer  and  colder  current 
of  ail*  meet,  causes  the  small  particles  of  water  to  unite 
in  iiairs,  and  the  pairs  unite,  and  these  quadruple  drops 
unite,  and  so  on  until  hundreds  or  thousands  of  liie  small 
invisible  particles  unite  in  one,  and  even  then  that  one 
may  be  many  hun  lied  times  smaller  than  a  pin’s  head. 
A  mass  of  these  combined  drops  wliich  are  still  small 
enough  to  float  in  the  air,  reflects,  refracts,  or  bends 
out  of  their  course  so  many  of  the  sun’s  rays  that 
they  stop  and  often  darken  its  light  It  is  thus  that  clouds 
gather  in  a  clear  sky.  Wlien  enough  drops  unite  to  make 
one  too  heavy  to  float  in  the  air,  it  begins  to  fall.  It 
meets  and  unites  with  many  others  in  falling,  and  often 
so  many  unite  that  great  rain  drops  are  formed  by  the 
lime  they  get  to  the  ground.  Each  large  dro[)  is  made 
up  of  thousands,  perhaps  millions  of  the  small  drops 
that  float  in  the  unseen  air  in  a  clear  sky. 

Oreat  Amoiiiiit  of  Rain. — Problems. 

Did  you  ever  think  how  much  water  there  is  in  the 
air,  floating  unseen  ?  It  alw  ays  amounts  to  nearly  3 
gallons  above  each  foot  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and  often 
much  more.  As  new  vapor  is  always  rising,  the  amount 
of  rain  tliat  falls  during  a  year  is  very  large.  At  one 
place  as  many  as  300  inches  deep  falls  in  1 ’2  months — or 
enough  if  it  all  fell  at  once  to  cover  tlie  land  with  water25 
feet  deep.  In  this  latitude  35  to  45  inches  deep  fall  annu  ■ 
ally.  If  tliis  fell  altogether,  it  would  cover  the  earth 
deep  enough  to  drown  all  the  little  boys  and  girls  under 
12  years  old.  If  we  covered  our  garden  or  fields  with 
empty  barrels,  they  would  all  be  more  than  filled  with 
falling  rain  in  le.sstliaii  a  year  —  A  pint  of  w  ater  weighs 
just  a  pound.  A  gallon  contains  231  cubic  or  solid  inch¬ 


es.  A  barrel  holds  31  Jj  gallons.  If  we  call  tlie  annual 
fall  of  rain  40  inches,  (1)  How  many  barrels  of  water 
falls  on  a  house, '-'5  by  40  feet? — (2)  How  many  pounds 
of  water  fall  on  it? — (3)  How  many  barrels  of  water 
falls  on  your  roof? — (4)  How  many  pounds  falls  on  your 
roof? — (5)  How  many  barrels,  and  liow  many  potinds  of 
water  falls  on  a  garden  25  by  100  feet?— (6)  How  many 
barrels,  and  how  many  pounds  fall  on  a  ten-acre  lot. 
(There  are  43.560 square  feet  in  an  acre.)— (7)  How  many 
tons  of  water  fall  upon  tlie  surface  of  the  earth  in  a 
year,  if  tlie  average  depth  that  falls  be  40  indies? 

Xlie  Oamc  of  CbecUers  or  S>raug'lits. 

POSITION  NO.  10. —  Black  to  play  and  win. 

BtarM. 


Game  no.  10.— Fife  openino.(*) 


Black. 

White 

Black. 

White. 

1—11  to 

15 

23  to 

I9 

17—18  to 

23(i) 

26 

to  19 

•2—  9  “ 

14 

22  “ 

IT 

18-15  “ 

24 

17 

“  14 

3—  5  “ 

9 

(a)17  “ 

13 

19—10  “ 

17 

21 

“  14 

4—14  “ 

18 

(i)2I  “ 

17 

20—24  “ 

28(j) 

in 

“  26 

5—  8  “ 

11 

25  “ 

21 

21— ‘28  “ 

32 

25 

“  21 

6—  9  “ 

14(c 

(<029  “ 

■25 

22—32  “ 

27 

26 

“  22 

7—  3  “ 

8(s)(/)’26  “ 

23 

‘23—  6  “ 

9 

14 

“  5 

8—11  “ 

16 

30  “ 

26 

24—27  “ 

23 

22 

“  17 

9—  7  “ 

11 

24  “ 

‘20 

‘25 -‘23  “ 

19 

17 

“  14 

10-15  “ 

24 

•28  “ 

19 

‘26—19  “ 

15 

11 

“  7 

n— 11  “ 

15 

20  “ 

11 

27—  2  “ 

11 

13 

“  9 

1>— 15  *• 

24 

27  “ 

21 

‘28—15  “ 

18 

21 

“  17 

1.3-18  “ 

27 

3  -2  " 

23 

•29-18  “ 

22 

17 

“  13 

14—  8  “ 

15 

20  “ 

16 

30—22  “ 

18 

14 

“  10 

15—12  “ 

19 

‘23  “ 

16 

31-18  “ 

14 

10 

“  7 

16—14  •’ 

18(5- 

)(A)I6  “ 

11 

32—11  “ 

16.— 

Black 

w  ins. 

(*)  It  has  been  so  named  since  Mr.  James  Wylie,  the 
present  Champion  of  Great  Britain,  played  ii  against  Mr. 
Andrew  Amlersoii.  at  their  great  match  for  the  champion- 
ship  in  Edinburg,  Feb.,  1847.  («)  26  to  2-3,  draws,  li)  19 
to  16.  draws,  (c)  18  to  23.  draws,  (d)  2fi  to  23,  draws. 
(e)  II  to  16,  dr.aws.  If)  24  to  20.  Black  wins.  Ig)  15  to 
19,  draws.  (A)  31  to  27.  Black  w  ins,  (i)  18  to  22.  draws. 

I  j)  Position  No.  9.  ^November  Agriculturist,  page  405.) 

Sometlitsi^  About  Meteors. 

Almost  any  clear  night  those  who  watch  may  see  what 
are  called  “shooting  stars”  darting  across  the  sky. 
Sometimes  tliese  are  very  large;  occasionally  tliey  ex¬ 
plode  vvith  a  loud  report,  and  in  some  instances  leave 
long  trains  of  liglit  beliind  them.  Many  of  our  young 
readers  may  have  seen  the  remarkable  meteor  which  was 
observed  by  the  writer  on  tlie  night  of  July  20lh,  1860, 
and  which  was  witnessed  by  thousands  of  persons 
tliroughout  New  York,  ami  the  Eastern  State.s.  It  ap¬ 
peared  first  in  the  form  of  a  large  ball  of  fire,  of  a  bliieish 
color,  like  the  ball  from  a  Roman  candle,  but  soOiT  sep¬ 
arated  into  two  large  and  several  smaller  ones,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  brilliant  palh  of  light.  One  was  seen  in 
England  in  1818,  at  2  o’clock  P.  M..  which  shone  as 
brightly  as  the  sun.  and  descended  vertically.  Another 
passed  over  England  in  1719,  which  eclipsed  the  light  of 
the  moon  and  stars,  and  burst  with  a  tremendous  report. 
Others  of  various  magnitudes  are  recorded  as  having 
been  seen  in  various  parts  of  tlie  world.  Probably  the 
most  brilliant  display  ever  known,  was  that  of  tlie  night 
of  November  12th,  1833,  which  was  visible  all  over  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies.  Tlie  heav¬ 
ens  appeared  filled  with  showers  of  stars,  many  of  the 
first  magnitude,  darting  along  witli  almost  inconceivable 
speed,  and  seriously  alarming  thousands,  who  thought 
tliat  the  Day  of  Judgment  had  surely  come.  As  noticed 
in  the  Agriculturist  last  month,  some  astronomers  are 
confidently  expecting  a  similar  phenomenon  this  year,  as 
it  is  said  to  occur  once  in  about  thi'  ty  three  years.  At 
the  date  of  this  writing  (Nov.  3rd),  of  course  we  can  not 
know  wliether  it  will  lake  |)lace,  but  we  shall  be  on  the 
lookout  for  it.  No  man  can  tell  with  certainty  what  is 
the  nature  of  these  fiery  visitors.  It  seems  quite  certain 
that  tliey  are  composed  of  solid  m,atler  in  a  state  of  cum 
bustion,  as  many  unconsumed  fragments  have  fallen  to 
the  earth  and  been  picked  up,  some  of  tliem  very  large, 
weighing  many  tons,  otliers  no  larger  than  a  bullet.  The 
most  probable  theory  respecting  them  is  that  a  zone  or 
belt  of  dark  bodies  of  matier  is  revolving  .about  the  sun. 
and  that  its  path  is  occasionally  crossed  by  the  Earth 


in  its  revolution  ;  that  they  are  moving  witli  such  im¬ 
mense  velocity  as  to  take  fire  by  friction,  when  they  come 
in  contact  with  our  atmosphere,  and  that  the  attraction 
of  tlie  Earih  causes  tliem  to  leave  their  own  orbits,  and 
fall  upon  our  planet,  if  tliey  be  not  consumed  before 
reaching  it.  One  philosopher  suggests  that  similar  bod¬ 
ies  swarm  throughout  llie  celestial  spaces;  that  myriads 
of  them  are  attracted  by  the  sun,  and  that  the  force  ex¬ 
pended  by  them  in  their  fall  upon  that  body  causes  the 
heat  w  liich  is  developed  from  It. 

Answers  to  Prol»lems  and  Puzzles. 

Tlie  following  are  answers  to  the  Puzzles,  etc.,  in  the 
November  number,  page  405.  No.  233. — Illustrated  Word. 
— Ability  ...No.  234.  2-20,()15.27  inches  of  wire  ..  No. 
235.  .Mathematical  Problem. — 5.85-|-feet  ...No.  236.  Illus¬ 
trated  Word. — Enunciate ....  No.  237.  Grammatical  Puz¬ 
zle.— 'VUe  fir.-t  him  stands  for  bishop  ;  his  stands  for  pa¬ 
tron  ;  he  stands  for  bisliop  ;  the  last  liim  stands  for  clerk. 

_ No.  238.  Illustrated  Rebus. — Line  upon  line,  precept 

upon  iirecept.  benign  injunctions,  striking  examiile  and 
wise  advice,  are  not  infrequently  overlooked  ;  but  ex¬ 
perience  enforces  a  lesson  on  all. 

Tne  following  liave  scut  co-rect  answers  to  prolilems, 
up  to  Nov.  Ist;  Emma  AVaterman,  R.  W.  Fair.  R. 
Ellis,  Henry  J.  Jleixell,  Warren  J.  Buckalcw. 


Yew  Puzzles  to  l>e  Answered. 

No,  239.  Mathematical  Proftfem.  to  be  solved  arithmet 
ically.  The  crew  of  a  sliip  consisted  of  Sailors  and  Sol¬ 
diers.  There  wei  e  22  sailors  to  every  3  guns  and  10  over. 
Tlie  whole  number  of  men  was  5  times  tlie  number  of 
sailors  and  guns  together.  After  an  engagement  in  which 
one  fiftli  were  -Iain,  tliere  lacked  5  to  be  13  men  to  every 
2  guns.  How  may  guns,  sailors  and  soldiers  at  first? 
No.  240.  Illuslraled  Rebus. — Wortli  cultivating. 

No.  ‘241.  Muthe.matical 
Problem. — A  man  has  a  tri¬ 
angular  piece  of  ground 
whose  sides  measure  re¬ 
spectively,  500,  300,  and  200 
feet  each.  How  can  he 
divide  it  equally  among  his 
four  sons,  giving  each  a 
plot  of  tlie  same  form  ? 

No.  242.  Geographical 
Problem. — Suppose  a  per- 
.son  to  start  from  New 
York  on  Monday  noon,  and 
travel  westward  at  the 
same  rate  the  earth  re¬ 
volves  eastward,  thus  pas 
sing  around  the  globe  in 
24  hours.  It  would  of 
course  be  noon  the  whole 
length  of  his  journey  ;  at 
wliat  point  in  his  journey 
would  lie  find  the  iiiliab- 
itants  calling  it  Tuesday 
noon,  supposing  the  w  liole 
of  liis  route  to  lie  inliabited? 


No.  243.  Conundrum,  from  tlie  ’*  London  Fun.”  Why 
is  opium  like  a  truthful  father  ? 


No.  210. 


No.  244.  Illustrated  Reins.— Worth  remembering. 
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Oiir  Yoiisag'  Soltliei’s. 

When  the  Inle  strife  first  commenced  in  this  country, 
most  of  our  soldiers  were  yet  to  be  trained.  They  were 
working  upon  their  farms,  and  in  shops  and  stores.  At 
the  call  of  their  country  they  took  the  field,  and  soon  as 
fine  an  armv  as  ever  appeared,  was  ready  to  defend  the 
light.  Should  another  war  break  out  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  present  generation,  there  will  be  thousands  ready 
trained  in  the  manual  of  the  soldier.  The  veterans  who 
have  returned  to  their  homes,  have  kindled  the  martial 
spirit  among  youth,  and  as  in  the  picture  here  given, 
even  young  children  are  taught  to  ‘'shoulder  arms,”  and 
play  soldier.  Boys  so  trained  will  scarcely  grow  up 
cowards.  The  memory  of  what  their  fathers  did  will 
ever  inspire  them,  and  w  ■  may  feel  sure  that  they  will 
suffer  no  disgrace  to  befall  American  arms,  if  tlie  times 
should  demand  their  use. 

To  engage  in  a  figlit  for 
the  love  of  strive,  for  the 
mere  sake  of  fighting,  is 
brutal,  but  to  be  ready  to 
stand  up  for  the  right,  on 
the  battlefield  if  necessary 
is  manly.  We  would  have 
every  American  ymutli  in¬ 
spired  by  the  true  soldier's 
spirit,  determined  neither 
to  do  wrong,  nor  to  suffer 
wrong  to  be  done  to  our 
country.  Besides  this 
manly  spirit  whirh  we 
expect  to  see  developed 
by  our  recent  history,  the 
boys  may  receive  great 
benefit  by  the  physical 
training  necessary  to 
make  a  good  soldier. 

Heads  up,  shoulders 
thrown  back,  form  erect, 
step  firm  and  elastic ; 
these  are  indispensable 
to  the  good  soldier,  and 
valuable  for  every  man. 

With  a  nation  of  boys 
with  bodies  and  minds 
such  as  soldiers  should 
have,  there  will  be  little 
danger  of  war;  the  nation 
will  be  far  too  strong  to 
be  attacked  by  any  foe. 

€m  rn  <1  g'Lai  g  Foa*- 
giveflicss. 

It  is  related  that  two 
men,  former  friends,  be¬ 
came  angry,  and  for  a 
long  time  would  not 
speak  to  each  other. 

Finally  one  of  them  at¬ 
tended  a  Camp  Meeting 
and  professed  conversion. 

One  day  not  long  after,  be 
met  his  former  enemy, 
and  at  once  a  severe  strug¬ 
gle  look  place  in  his 
mind.  He  felt  it  his  duty 
to  spe'ak  to  his  enemy, 
and  to  be  reconciled  to 
him  ;  but  still  the  old 
grudge  rankled.  At  last 
he  determined  to  make  an 
effort  towards  duty  :  he 
advanced,  and,  extending 
his  hand,  exclaimed, 

”  How  d’ye  do  Kemp  ?  I 
am  humble  enough  to 
shake  hands  with  a  dog."  It  was  not  surprising  that 
the  man  so  addre.^sed  should  turn  on  his  heel  saying, 
“  I’m  not  dog  enough  to  shake  hands  with  you  1"  In  this 
case  was  welt  shown  the  fallacy  of  the  expression  often 
heard,  “I  can  forgive,  but  I  can't  forget  1” — which  really 
means  “I  want  the  credit  of  having  forgiven,  and  the 
privilege  of  still  indulging  ill-feeling.” 

Tlac 

Within  a  few  years  past  this  singular  people  Inave  ap- 
pearew  in  considerable  numbers  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  been  well  known  all  over 
Europe  for  hundreds  of  years.  They  arc  called  Zingari 
in  Italy,  Gitanos  in  Spain,  Zigeuner  (wandering 
rogues),  in  Germany.  The  Gypsie.s,  wherever  found, 
are  much  alike,  in  features  they  resemble  some  of  the 
Asiatic  races,  having  very  dark  SKins,  sharp  black  eyes, 
black  hair,  high  cheek  bones,  the  lower  jaw  slightly  pro- 
iecting,  narrow  mouth,  ,and  fine  white  teeth.  They  call 


themselves  Roma,  also  Sinte,  and  Pharaons  ;  some  of 
them  believe  their  ancestors  came  from  Egypt;  others 
think  the  country  near  the  river  Indus  was  their  ancient 
home  ;  the  latter  idea  is  the  more  probable.  The  Gyp¬ 
sies,  wherever  found,  have  much  the  same  manner  of 
life.  They  have  no  fixed  homes,  but  wander  .about  from 
place  to  place,  encamping  where  night  overtakes  them, 
usually  carrying  tents,  or  in  some  cases  making  for 
themselves  temporary  huts  from  branches  of  trees,  and 
collecting  leaves  for  their  beds.  They  profess  to  make 
a  living  by  mending  tin  ware,  umbrellas,  and  otlier  small 
articles,  and  by  fortune  telling.  This  latter  occupation 
has  given  them  great  profit  in  ignorant  communities.  By 
keeping  their  sharp  eyes  and  ears  open,  they  usually 
manage  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  persons  in  their  neighborhood,  and  by  making 
shrewd  use  of  this  knowledge,  they  are  sometimes  able 


to  tell  many  things  surprising  to  those  who  consult  them. 
We  need  not  assure  our  j'oung  readers,  that  their  pre¬ 
tended  revelations  of  the  future  are  only  random  guesses, 
and  tlieir  fortune  telling  an  imposition  upon  the  credulity 
of  tho.se  who  seek  their  aid.  But  a  larger  part  of  their 
income  is  derived  by  petty  thieving,  robbing  hen-roosts, 
clothes-lines,  and  taking  many  small  articles  which  in 
country  places  are  often  left  exposed.  They  are  greatly 
aft, ached  to  their  way  of  living  and  to  their  kindred.  In¬ 
stances  are  recorded  of  persons  marrying  some  of  the 
beautiful  girls  that  occasionally  have  appeared  among 
them;  but  the  habits  of  a  wandering  life  proved  too 
strong,  and  after  a  few  years  of  unhappiness  in  civilized 
life,  they  have  returned  to  their  outcast  kindred.  A  few 
of  these  people  are  found  in  settled  occupations.  Occa¬ 
sionally  one  is  seen  in  New  York  as  a  street  dealer  in 
crockery,  tin  ware,  etc.,  and  others  are  said  to  have  be¬ 
come  farmers  ;  but  these  are  rare  exceptions,  and  arc  de¬ 
spised  by  their  vagrant  kindred.  Severe  laws  have  been 


from  time  to  time  enacted  against  them  in  Europe,  yet  in 
spite  of  these  it  is  said  they  number  nearly  a  million 
souls  there.  As  many  parts  of  tills  country,  especi-ally 
the  thinly  settled  localities  offer  many  attractions  to  the 
Gypsies,  we  may  expect  to  see  their  number  increasing 
here;  but  increasing  intelligence  among  the  people 
will  ultimately  drive  them  to  honest  ways  of  living. 

A  Comical  Misappreliension. 

The  following  amusing  incident  is  condensed  from  a 
long  account  of  it  given  in  a  Southern  paper  ;  A  coun¬ 
tryman  who  was  very  deaf,  driving  a  pair  of  mules  before 
a  wagon,  was  met  by  a  negro  with  an  ax  on  his  shoul¬ 
der,  who  asked  him  for  some  tobacco,  which  w'as  prompt¬ 
ly  given.  The  negro  thanked  the  donor,  and  looking 
steadily  at  him,  repeated  several  times,  “  thank  you, 
thank  you.”  The  white 
man,  not  understanding 
him,  thought  he  was  ask¬ 
ing  for  money,  and  be¬ 
came  very  much  frighten¬ 
ed,  and  declared  he  had 
no  money.  The  negro 
perceiving  he  was  deaf, 
now  shouted,  “  I  didn’t 
ax  you  for  money  ;”  but 
the  man  in  his  fright 
only  heard  the  word 
“money.”  The  shouting 
started  the  mules,  who 
turned  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  and  the 
negro,  fearing  they  w'ould 
overturn  the  wagon, 
seized  the  lines  to  bring 
them  back.  The  white 
man  now  felt  sure  that 
robbery  was  intended, 
leaped  from  his  wagon, 
and  started  at  full  speed 
for  the  woods,  with  the 
negro  following  him  and 
shouting  to  him  to  stop. 
Finding  he  was  being 
overtaken,  the  white  man 
suddenly  stopped,  and  as 
the  negro  approached, 
sprang  upon  him  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  take  his  ax. 
This  alarmeil  the  negro, 
who  feared  he  might  be 
killed,  and  a  desperate 
struggle  ensued.  Finally 
the  ax  was  thrown  far 
away,  and  each  combat¬ 
ant  springing  to  his  feet 
started  and  ran  from  the 
other.  The  white  man 
soon  gained  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  house  where  he  told  a 
fearful  story  of  the  attack 
made  upon  him,  and  not 
long  after  the  negro  made 
his  appearance  and  rela¬ 
ted  his  version  of  the 
story.  It  was  finally  de¬ 
cided  that  he  should  be 
kept  in  custody,  and  the 
whole  matter  referred  to 
the  Freedman’s  Bureau 
the  following  day.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  negro  was 
confined,  and  the  white 
man  stood  guard  over 
him.  The  next  morning 
the  sentinel  was  found 
lying  fast  asleep  by  the 
door  of  the  room  where  the  prisoner  had  been  placed, 
and  the  negro  was  not  found  at  all,  having  apparently 
concluded  it  best  to  take  ids  chances  without  a  trial. 


Xlic  Motions  of  a  IVatcli. 

A  gentleman  has  made  a  calculation  of  the  revolutions 
which  the  wheels  in  an  American  watch  make  in  a  day 
and  a  year.  The  result  is  interesting.  For  example: 
the  main  wheel  makes  4  revolutions  in  24  hours,  or  1,460 
in  a  year  ;  the  second,  or  centre  w  heel,  ’24  revolutions  in 
24  hours,  or  8,760  in  a  year;  the  third  wheel,  192  in  24 
hours,  or  59,080  in  a  year  ;  the  fourth  wheel,  (which  car¬ 
ries  the  second  hand)  1.440  in  24  hours,  or  525,600  in  a 
year ;  the  fifth  (or  scape-wheel),  12,960  in  24  hours,  or 
4,728,400  revolutions  in  a  year  ;  while  the  beats  or  vibra¬ 
tions  made  in  24  hours  are  283,800,  or  141,812,000  in  a  year. 
Have  you  read  the  fable  of  the  clock  pendulum,  that, 
frightened  by  the  work  of  a  year,  forgot  its  present  duty  ? 


[COPYIilGUT  SECUKEO.J 


UNDEESS  PAKADE.  —  From  a  Painting  by  James  Beard. 


1866.] 
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(Business  Notices  $2.00  per  Agate  Line  of  Space.) 


LOCI-STITCH  SEWING  MACHINES. 


Highest  Premium,  Pair  of  American  Institute,  1865. 
CELEBEATED  EEVEESIBLE  FEED  MOVEMENT. 
HNIFOEM  SELF-ADJUSTING  TENSION, 

FOUE  SEPAEATE  DISTINCT  STITCHES, 

WILL  GATHEE  AND  SltW  A  EUPFLE  AT  ONCE. 
OFFICES  OF  'i'HE  COM  PANT. 

005  Bro.artwaj-,  N.  T.,  and  91  f'iio.apside,  London,  England. 

PltlNCaPAlL  AfelSONC'IES. 

Ill  5VasUiugton-sf.,  Boston.  242  Main-st..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

630  ciicsthut-st.,  Philadelpliia.  29  Calle  d'oilcios,  Havana, 

100  IVashlhgton-st.,  Chicago.  Cuba. 

26  5V(tst  Fonrth-st,  Cincinnati  272  Court-st..  Binghamton, N. \ 
4:3  Public  Square,  Cleveland.  1:3  Lake-st.,  irimira,  N.  T.. 

155  Baltimore-st.,  Baltimore.  312  Broad-st.,  Newark,  N.  .1. 
2TNorili  Pennsylvania-st.,  6  Union  st.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Indiananoli.s.  2  Yates  Block,  E.  Genesee-st., 
Cor.  Jeff,  and  IVoodward  Av-  Syracuse,  N.  T. 

enues,  Detroit. - -  Eochesten  N.  Y. 

Ill  Montgomery-st.,  San  Fran-  54Nortli  Fifth-st.iSt.  Louis, Mo. 

cisco.  303  Elver-st..  Troy,  N;  Y. 

372  to  370  Main-st.,  Hartford,  Cor.  Genesee,  Columbia,  and 
Conn.  Seneca-sts.,  Utica,  N.  1 . 
529  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. _ _ 

&  WIliSOM 


K,OT-AXiY  HOOK 


625  BROADWAY. 

“WoitAX’s  Greatest  Boon — Wewoul.l  advise  a  man  to 
forego  a  Tlire.slier  and  threslt  ivlieat  with  a  flail,  rather 
than  to  see  the  wife  wear  Iier  lieallli,  vigor  and  life  away  in 
the  everlasting  ‘stiteli,  stitch,  stitoli,’  when  a  Sewing  Jla- 
chiue  c.an  he  obtained.  The  AVHEELEIl  &  WILSON  is  an 
invaluable  aid  in  every  lionsehold.  We  have  liad  several 
different  kinds  on  trial,  and  after  a  .six  year’s  service,  tlie 
WHEELED  &5VILSON  has  taken  tlie  in-ecedcnce  as  the  be.st, 
where  all  kinds  of  sewing  arc  to  be  done  in  a  family.” 

|>t»ic)'ica;t  Agriculturist,  Jan.  1865. 

THE  GREAT  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE- 


HIGHEST  PREMIUM 


49«5  ISi'OJMlway,  Kew  ITos'k. 


TAKE  YCyjf?  (SHOBCE! 

,We  Iiave  already  given  away  more  than 

THEEE  HUNDRED  SEWING  MACHINES 

as  premiums  for  new  snhscrihers  to  tlie  New  York 
Observer.  Sixleeu  new  sithscribers  will  secure  ti  S55 
MACHINE,  AVlieeler  &  Wilson,  or  Grover  &  Baker,  if 
sent  hefore  January  next.  Ok  and  after  the  pikstop 
January,  1867.  ive  shall  require  cigliteeii  new  sub¬ 
scribers.— Send  for  circulars  and  sample  copies ;  tliey  will 
be  sent  free.— Terms,  $3..50  a  year,  in  advance. 

SIDNEY  E.  MOUSE,  Ju.  &  CO.,  , 

87  Park  How,  New  York. 


A  Large  EsTABLisniiEXT.- Tlie  Organ  and  Melodeon 
Factory  of  Prince  &  Co.,  occupies  a  building  on  Niagara, 
Maryland  and  Seventh  Streets,  with  a  lineal  frontage,  on 
Maryland  and  Seventh  Streets  of  about  270  feet.  The  struc¬ 
ture  is  40  feet  wide  and  live  stories  higli.  In  addition  to  tliis 
there  are  the  engine  liouse,  drying  lionse,  veneer  lionse,  var¬ 
nish  room,  stahlc-s  and  slieds.  Tlie  Innilier  yard  attiiclied  is 
large  and  well  filled.  Over  two  liundrod  men  are  employed, 
and  over  forty  tliousaiid  of  tlieir  various  styles  of  instrii- 
ment.s,  comprising  ttie  Organ  Melodeon  for  Cliurclies,  tlio 
Automatic,  or  Parlor  Organ,  tlie  Scliool  Organ,  tlie  Piano 
cased  Melodeon,  the  Portable  Melodeon,  etc;,  have  been 
niaimfactured  here  and  are  now  in  actual  use.  Tlie  new 
Illustrated  Catalogue  .iust  pulilislied  is  sent  free  of  expense. 
Address  Prince  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


i’’©!’  Msaa’kiEag;  liiiaeii. 
CLARK’S  PATEMT  EMBELfBLE  PlMll, 

1866.'  GrealJy  Improved.  1§6(3. 

Warranted  superior  to  all  Indelible  Inks.  Agents  wanted. 
Circulars  and  sample  Pencil  scut  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
Fifty  Cents. 

For  sale  by  Stationers,  Booksellers,  and  Druggists. 
Address 

Tlie  Sndelible  Pencil  Co., 

NovUiiaini>ton,  Mass. 


iftHE  CHILDREN’S  HOUR.— A  new  illustrated 
magazine  for  ilie  Little  ones.  Edited  by  T.  S.  AHTHUli, 
3'23  WalnuLstreet,  Pliiladelpliiii,  Pa.  $1.25  a  year;  5  copies, 
$5.  Specimen  numbers,  10  cents. 


SPLENDID  PRIZES 


Arc  ofTcrecl  for  procuring  SiiUscrilhcrs  to 


The  best  Juvenile  Magazine  in  the  World.  The  Pnblislters 
wisli  every  Boy  and  Girl  in  the  country  to  have  this  Maga¬ 
zine  for  w'liicli  tlie  best  writers  of  tlio  country  are  regularly 
engaged.  Send  20  cents  for  specimen  copy  tvith  list  of  Prizes. 
Ter-us:  $2.00  a  year;  10  copies,  $15.00. 


Besides  its  otlier  attractions,  lias  regularly  a  choice  selection 
of  Sliort  Stories  from  tile  best  Foreign  I’eriodicals  and  liy 
such  M'riters  ns  Axtiioxy  T.rollope,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Ane- 
LiA  B.  Edwards,  Frances  Power  Corre,  ,I.  Eufpixi, 
Henry  Kingsley.  Just  the  thing  for  the  Kail  way  and  the 
Steamboat,  good  also  for  the  Family  and  all  classes  of  intel¬ 
ligent  readers.  Terms  :  Single  Number,  10  cents;  $5  a  year. 

TICKNOE  &  FIELDS,  Publishers,  Boston. 


Tlie  Best  Children’s  Paper  in  America. 


A  Pii'sl-ClaBs  Monthly  Paper,  of  10 
I’ages,  for  ROYS  and  tilllTiS. 

'  $1.00ayearinacl7aaee. 

Spi-rimcu  Copy  scat  for  Tea  Ceuta. 

Address, 

ALFRED  L.  SEWELL, 
Publisher,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Forney’s  Pliiladelphia  Dailj' Press  savs  of  it:  “TiieI.it- 
tle  Cori'or^vl  is  destined  to  become  the  great  cliildien’s 
paper  of  America.” 

The  Little  Corporal  is  Die  most  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  montlily  in  tlie  Union.— Louisville  Democrat. 

The  i.iTTLE  Corporal  is  univei-sally  admitted  to  lie  the 
best  juveiiilo  paper  now  in  existence.- Dubuque  Daily  Times. 

It  is  tlie  cleverest  tiling  of  its  kind  j'ct  realized  in  Amori- 
ca.— Ito.xbury  (Mass.)  Journal. 

After  a  careful  ex.amination,  we  can  cbecrfiilly  say  of  The 
Little  Coiiporal,  tliat  it  deserves  all  the  praise  tliat  lias 
been  lavislied  upon  it  by  tlie  press  everywliere.— Pliiladel- 
pliia  Episcopal  Ilecorder. 

Tile  Lillie  Corporal  for  one  ye.ar  will  do  your 
children  more  good  tliiui  a  Quarter’s  Seliooliiig. 


.  3ESEA.3>QUa4.i:?.T:KK.S 

For 

At 

SI.  SI.  MaOTB  & 

21  Joliii~.st.,  Mew  York. 

PANORAMIC  U.  S.  MAP,  .about  6x6  ft.,  is  the  best  ex¬ 
tant,  and  crowded  with  attractions. 

NE3V  UNION  MAPS,  3x434  ft.,  witli  fullest  Territoriiil, 
County  and  Itailroad  iiifonnatioa.  (Pocket  Edition  mailed 
for  $2.00.) 

GREAT  REPUBLIC  MAPS,  3’dx4!j  ft.,  colored  by  St.ates, 
with  R.  R.’s,  Stations,  Population  by  Counties.  It  is  a  beau¬ 
ty.  Pocket  Edition  mailed  for  $1.50. 

ALL  NEW  FOR  AGENTS. 


1,000  Agents  IVaiited — The  Be.st  Chaucc  Yet. 

The  only  work  in  tlie  field— no  competition. 

And  our 

NAVA£,  COMMANISESS, 

By  lion.  J.  T.  Hkadlev.— Complete  in  one  volume.  22 
Steel  Portr.aits  and  Battle  Scenes.  Send  at  once  for  the  out¬ 
fit  and  commence  tlie  canvass.  Address 

E.  B.  TREAT  &  CO.,  654  Broadway,  Neiv  York. 


T©  tiae  Trade. 

YVe  call  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  to  our 
present  stock  of  Vines  and  Plants,  whicli  is  the 
largest  andbest  we  have  ever  offered. 

Parties  wishing  to  negotiate  for  spring  delivery,  would  do 
well  to  correspond  with  mo  at  once. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  135,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

l  a  A.  43-  <3-  211  »  I>  I  O  IS  ; 

Or,  Street  Life  in  New  1'orlc, 

An  Illustrated  Story,  of  Six  Chapters,  hy  Hop.atio  Algeh,  Jr, 
"Will  appear  in 

THE  STUSEi^T  AMB  SCHOOLMATE. 

Send  $1.50  for  a  j’ear’s  subscription  and  get  November  and 
December  Nos.  free,  to 

JOSEPH  II.  ALLEN,  Boston. 


Dr.  BENNETT’S  SURE  DEATH  TO  RATS 
AND  MICE.— The  only  certain  Rat  De.stroyer  on  the 
market.  It  does  not  I'eriiiont  or  ooze  out  tlie  Box.  It  doe.s 
not  spoil  or  eliaiigo  under  anv  circnnistaiices.  25  ets.  per  box. 

A.  L.  .SCOVILLE  &  CO.,  Now  Y'ork. 


A  MONTH  IS  BEING  MADE  WITH 
our  IMPROVED  STENCIL  DIES,  by  ladles 
and  gentlemen.  Send  for  our, /’nee  Catalogue 
containing  samples  and  prices.  Address, 

S.  M.  SPENCEK  &  CO.,  Ei-.'itllcboro’,  Vt. 


THE  HORTICULTURIST. 

TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  VOLUME-18G7. 


A  Monthly  Magazine,  devoted  to  tlie  Orch.vrd,  Vine¬ 
yard,  Garden,  and  Nursery;  to  Culture  nnder  Glass, 
Zandscape  Gardening,  Itural  Architecture,  and  the  Embel¬ 
lishment  and  Improvement  of  Country,  Suburban  and 
City  Homes,  Handsomely  Illustrated. 

18G7 — Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents;  1866  bound 
and  po.st-paid,  and  1867 — $4.50;  1865  and  1866 
bound  and  post-paid,  and  1867 — $6. 

The  tliree  volumes  contain  1,200  royal  octavo  pages. 

GEO.  E.  &.  P.  W.  WOODWARD, 
PrtljHsUci'S,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


iTew  Books,  Fine  Paper,  Extra  Bindings. 


W’’oocl\varcl’.s  Aiiminl  of  Ai'cliitecture,  Land¬ 
scape  Gardening  and  Rural  Art  for  18G7. 

Containing  176  original  designs  and  plans  of  low  priced 
Cottages,  Farm  Houses  and  Out-buildings  Avitli  plans  for 
laying  out  and  eiubellisliing  small  plots  of  ground. 

Paper,  75  cts. ;  Cloth,  ptost-paid,  $1.00 
Woodward’s  Coiisilry  Mome.s. 

A  practical  work,  ivitli  ICO  Designs  and  Plans  of  Country 
Houses  of  moderate  cost,  with  illustrated  description  of 
the  manner  of  constructing  Balloon  Frames. 

Post-paid,  $1.50 

Jacques’  Manual  of  tUe  Mouse. 

A  new  Manual  of  Rural  Arcliitectiire ;  or.  How  to  Build 
Dwellin.gs,  Barns,  Stables  .and  Oiit-buildings  of  all  kinds, 
Yvitli  a  cliaptcr  on  Churclies  and  Scliool-Houses.  126  de¬ 
signs  and  plans . Post-paid,  $1.50 

F.iHer’.s  Forest  ’Free  Oulturist. 

A  newYvork  on  tlie  cultivation  and  management  of  Fore.st 
Trees,  by  the  author  of  tlie  Grape  Culturist;  fully  illus¬ 
trated  . Post-paid,  $1.50 

Musmauu’.s  Grapes  asid  Wine. 

A  new  and  pr.aetical  work  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Native 
Grape  and  Manufacture  of  American  Wine,  fully  Illus¬ 
trated . Post-paid,  $1.50 

Jacques’  Manual  of  lliC  Garden. 

A  New  Manual  of  Practical  Horticulturo ;  or,  IIow  to  Cul¬ 
tivate  Y''egetables,  Fruits,  Floivers,  Ornamental  Trees 

and  Shrubs . Postpaid,  $1.00 

Jacques’  Manual  of  tlie  Farm. 

A  new  Manual  of  Practical  Agriculture ;  or,  IIow  to  Cni- 
tivate  all  the  Field  Crops,  witli  an  Essay  on  Farm  Man¬ 
agement . Post-paid,  $1.00 

Jacques’  Manual  of  tlie  Barn-Yard. 

A  nerv  JIaniial  of  Cattle,  Horse  and  Slieep  Husbandry ;  or. 
How  to  Breed  and  Itcar  Domestic  Animals. 

Post-paid,  $1.00 

Woodward’s  Graperies,  <&e.  Post-paid,  $1.50 

GEO.  E.  Sc  F.  W.  VFOODWARD,  Publisher.s, 

And  Dealers  in  all  icorls  on' Architecture  d-  Agriculture, 
37  PARK  ROW,  New  Y'ork. 

Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  sent  Free. 
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AMERIGAN  AGRICULTU lilST. 


[UfiOEJIIJER, 


Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  BEFORE  the  5th.  of  the  preceding  month. 

TEKMS—  (cash  before  msertioii) ; 

Orcii/i«>7/— S1.35  per  line  of  space,  each  iuserlion. 
Pa.be.s— 81.50  per  line  of  space,  each  insertion. 
IJimiiess  X'oticesS'i-OO  per  line  of  space,  eacli  insertion. 


at  Atl€TI®]V. 


l^AMSOKS  A-  CO,, 


At  FLUSHING,  near  NEW  YOKK, 

AVill  hold  their 

S*ECOSfl>  T3SAI>E:  J^ALE, 

on  Wcciiiesclay,  December  13,  at  11  A.  M. 


There  will  then  be  offered  300,000  Vines  of  fine  quality, 
including  50,000  Delawares,  S-years  old. 

In  order  to  invite  tlie  attendance  of  Dealers,  and  their 
confidence  in  tlic  absolute  character  of  the  sale,  tlie  Vines 
will  be  started  at  half  the  Catalogue  price,  and  tlie  sale 
will  bo  absolute  above  that  point. 

Tlie  plants  arc  all  grown  from  single  eyes,  of  well  ripened 
wood.  They  will  bo  tlie  best  of  their  respective  classes, 
and  will  include 


Delaware, 

loiia, 

Bves  Seedlijig, 

Adirotitlae, 

Diana, 

Kebecea, 


roiscortl, 

Esraeila, 

Martfttrd  Prolific, 
Norton’s  Virginia, 
Allen’s  Mybrid, 
and  otiicr  varieties. 


Circulars  giving  particulars,  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants. 
Hy  packing  In  double  boxes  at  small  ooiiiparative  expense, 
the  Vines  can  be  .sent  to  any  distance  safely  with  the  ther¬ 
mometer  at  zero. 


lom’  aid‘“ismella 


I'Bte  'I'vvo  ISe.sit  £si  4 'oiHiviiSima  for 
I'Jrery  p tsrfjosse.  SSoJla  very  Early, 
niad  l!9i'!iella  tSac  Earlic.^t  of  oil. 

The  lON.V  is  the  only  native  grape  of  good  size  for  tlie 
table  that  is  equal  to  the  best  foreign  kinds. 

Ill  bardiness,  constancy  of  production,  and  perfect  ripen¬ 
ing  of  fniil  it  is  iinequ.aled  nv  ax  v  of  our  most  hardy  natives. 

It  is  the  only  unexceptionable  grape  for  the  family.  DEL¬ 
AWARE  IS  EXCKLLEXT.  lO'XA  is  equal  in  .all  respects 
and  MUCH  iietteu  in  several  very  important  points. 

The  Iona  is  the  best  Grape  for  Wine. 

The  IDXA  is  the  only  Grape  which  pays  the  cost  of  best 
vines  by  its  cutting  the  first  year. 

It  13  the  oxuY  N.itive  Gii.M’E  whoso  fruit  Is  eagerly  sought 
f.ir  at  ONE  por.n.in  per  pound. 

It  is  the  only  grape,  native  or  foreign,  ivliose  fruit  is  pro- 
iionnced  by  the  best  .judges  equal  to  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
and  preferable  to  all  other  foreign  kind.s  grown  in  .glass 
lionscs. 

-My  2t  page  pampldet,  containing  description  of  best  va¬ 
rieties— “  Pi-csciit  Sind  Psitnrc  of  Gli-«i)c  Cul¬ 
ture,”  etc.,  also  I’rice  Lists  for  G.arden  and  Vineyard 
I’lanting,  and  Method  of  Obtaining  Samples,  will  be  sent 
for  2-ccnt  stamp.  Address 

C.  W.  Iona, 

(near  Pcekskill,)  tVcstcIiestcr  Co.,  N.  V. 

Kote.— It  is  easy  lor  any  Chib,  Agent  onotber  person  inter¬ 
ested  in  purcliaslng  good  vines,  to  ascertain  by  sample.  If 
Iona  Island,  wlierc  thescvlncsorlglnatod,  Is  not  the  best  and 
Cheapest  place  to  obtain  good  varieties  of  Iona  and  Israclla. 


Lane’s  Purchasing  Agency, 

FOR  PURCHASING 

at  tlie  lowest  regular  price,  atiy  tliiug  to  be 
procured  iu  New  fork  City,  and  at 
oilier  accessible  points. 

Orders  for  Books  for  private  and  public  Libraries  carefully 
attended  to.  Special  attention  given  to  tlie  selection  of  Cir¬ 
culating  Libraries,  and  Libraries  for  Farmers’  CInbs.  Val¬ 
uable  Books  can  be  purchased  by  me  at  the  frequent  Auction 
Sales, much  below  the  regular  prices. 


HARVEY  B.  LANE,  151  Nassau-street,  New  York. 


UEW-YOEK. 


Protluce  CoiHiaaissloii  Mci’cliaiits, 

For  the  sale  of  Country  produce  of  all  kinds. 

Send  for  Weekly  PBtCE  Cuiihext.  Marking  Plate  and 
Circular  wdtb  Packing  and  Shipping  directions. 


.F0’€§eJil  for  til©  Ilolidavs  ! 


Work-Table  and  Writing-Desk  Companion. 


It  Combines  a  Sewing-Ripper,  wliicb  takes  out  a  seam  fast¬ 
er  tlian  a  Sewing-Machine  could  make  it;  A  neat  Paper 
Cutter  and  Folder  ;  a  good  Eraser,  for  removing  Blots,  etc.; 
a  convenient  Letter  Opener ;  a  first-rate  Nail  Cleaner  and 
Trimmer,  etc.,  etc.— Just  the  thing  for  a  neat  Holiday  Pres¬ 
ent  to  a  friend,  or  one's  self.  Ask  for  it  at  your  store,  or  send 
S5  cents  and  receive  liy  mail.  .3  for  @1— S3  per  tUiz.  Send  to 
_ W.  A.  FITCH.  151  Nassau-st..  New  York. 

Trial  of  Flows  aail  ©tli®r  Irapiemeiits. 


THE  NEW  YOiRiC  STATE 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

Propose  to  have  a  trial  of  Plows  and  other  Agricultural 
implements  tlie  ensuing  season.  Proposals  will  he  received 
from  places  wliere  suitable  erections  and  grounds  can  be 
liad  for  the  Trial.  Notice  to  be  given  to  tlie  subscriber,  at 
the  State  Agricultural  Hooms.  Albany,  previous  to  the  first 
of  Jamianj,  1867,  giving  a  brief  description  in  each  case  of 
the  advantages  claimed  for  the  places  ofl'ere.d. 

Agricultural  Rooms,  Albany,  Oct.  ‘lUh,  1860. 

B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Secretary. 


Tlie  AMcrlcasi  EMilg’rasit  Company 

Furnishes  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled,  for  farms,  factories, 
mines  and  railroads,  iu  all  parts  of  the  country,  on  advan¬ 
tageous  terms.  Address 

JOHN  WILLIAMS, 

General  Agent  for  Emigration, 

No.  3  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 


FLUSHITO  INSTITUTE, 

.Flusliin»',  Xi.  E. 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOIl  BOYS. 

E.  A.  FAIRCHILD. 


Book  agents  wanted.— Agents  are  now 

wanted  to  solicit  orders  in  each  town  In  the  United 
States,  for  Tbo  IIlii*ti-a,t  e<l  History  of  tlie  Bible, 
by  John  Kitto,  D.  D.,  F.  S.  A.,  Edited  by  Alvau  Bond,  D.D., 
of  Norwich,  Conn. 

Tins  is  tiie  best  selling  book  now  published.  Agents  make 
from  ¥100  to  S300  per  month,  and  say  they  never  hneio 
a  hook  to  sell  so  wellfi 

For  further  information  apply  immediately  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  HENRY  iULL,  Norwich,  Conn. 


■^O  ONE  NEED  BE  IN  THE  DARK! 


The  Folding  Pocket  Lanterns. 


Very  i.ionT,  strong  and  durable,  can  be  folded  and 
carried  in  the  pocket  or  traveling  bag  ivitii  safety  and 
CONVENIENCE,  occupyliig  the  space  of  a  cigar  case,  and  arc 
opened  and  closed  as  readily.  They  contain  (whether  open 
or  closed)  matches  and  extra  cimdle.s.  and.  lining  always 
ready  for  use.  ARE  MOST  APPRECIATED  IN  THE 
GREATEST  EMERGENCIES.  Sent.  Po.stage  paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  Sl.2.5,  large  size ;  $1  small  size. 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS— Send  for  Terms. 

JULIUS  IVES  &  CO.,  No.  49  Maiden-Lano,  New  York, 
Proprietors  and  Manufacturers  of 
IVE.S’  PATENT  LAMPS, 

And  Dealers  in  Kerosene  Goods  generally. 


GRAPE  CULTUEIST. 


Bt  ANDREW  S,  FULLER. 


This  is  the  best  Book  published  on  Hardy  Grape  Culture 
CONTENTS. 

INTRODUCTORY.— BOTANICAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE 
Vine,  Propagation  by  Seed. — i  Illustrations, 

GROtVINGFROM  SEED-GATHER  WHEN  FULLY  RIPE. 

PROPAGATION  BY  SINGLE  BUDS.-MODE  OF  OPERA- 
tiou.  Planting  in  Beds,  Single  Buds  in  Open  Air,  Starting 
in  Hot-Beds,  Form  of  Single  Bud  Cutting- 5  Illustrations. 

CUTTINGS  OF  UNRIPE  WOOD.-THOUSANDS  pF  VINES 
are  Annually  Produced  from  Green  Cuttings.— 1  Illust. 

PROPAGATING  HOUSE.— PERFECTION  SHOULD  BE 
our  Aim,  Span  Roofed  Propagating  House,  Lean-to 
Propagating  House,  Single  Roofed  House,  Fines.- 2  III- 

CUTTINGS  IN  OPEN  AIR.— TIME  TO  MAKE  CUTTINGS, 
Selection  of  Cuttings,  irormof  Cnttiugs,  Mallet  Cuttings. 

LAYERING  THE  VINE.-TIIIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST 
Certain  and  Convenient  Methods  iu  Use.- 1  Illustration, 

GRAFTING  THE  GRAPE.— THIS  IS  AN  OLD  BUT  VERY 
Uncertain  Mode  of  Propagating  the  Grape,  but  Can  lie 
Used  Successfully. — 4  Illustrations. 

HYBRIDIZING  AND  CROSSING.— THESE  ARE  OPERA - 
tions  that  Should  Demand  the -Attention  of  Every  One 
Who  Undertakes  to  Produce  Now  Varielics,  Mode  of 
Operation.-  -3  Illustrations. 

TRANSPLANTING-VINES  WILL  OFTEN  REQUIRE  ONE 
Season  of  Nursery  Culture  before  being  Planted  in  the 
Vineyard,  Iloeling-in.— 3  Illustrations. 

SOIL  AND  SITUATION.-MUCH  DEPENI7SUPON  THEM. 
Preparing  the  Soil,  Jlanurcs  and  their  Operations. 

STEM  APPENDAGES.  —  SPINES,  HAIRS,  LATERALS, 
Forms  of  Leaves,  Tendrils,  Buds.- 7  Illustrations. 

PLANTING  THE  VINE. -A  GREAT  DIVERSITY  OF 
Opinion,  .Aly  Own  Rule,  Root  Pruning,  How  to  Plant. 

GRAPE  TRELLISES.— 2  Illustrations. 

TIME  TO  PRUNE  VINES.— PRUNING  AND  TRAINING, 
Opposite  Arms,  Oblique  Arms,  A  Plan  for  Poor  Soils. 

GARDEN  CULTUKE.-POSITION  OF  BORDER,  TRAIN- 
ing  the  Vines,  Four  Tiers  of  Arms,  Double  Stem,  Trel¬ 
lises  in  Gardens,  Training  to  Stakes,  Girdling  the  Vine, 
Removing  the  Leaves.— 9  Illustrations. 

G.'VTHERING  THE  FIIUIT.-PRESERVING  THE  FHUIT, 
Wine  JIaking,  Pruning  Shears. — 1  Illustration. 

INSECTS.— ROSE  CHAFER,  GRAPE  VINE  FLEA  BEE- 
Uc,  Spotted  Pelldnota,  Tree  Beetle,  Caterpillars,  Yellow 
Bear.  Hog  Caterpillar,  Grape  Vine  Sphinx,  Blue  Caterpil¬ 
lar,  Procris  Americana,  Leaf  Rollers,  Thrips,  Aphis,  Red 
Spider,  Vine  Scale,  Diseases.  Mildew,  Sun  Scald.— IS  Ilins. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  Clearly  Seventy)  VARIETIES. 

REVIEW  OF  A'ARIOUS  SYSTEMS  OF  PRUNING  AND 
Training,  Reversing  the  Arms,  Single  Arm  System,  Bow 
System,  Long  Rod  Sl>ur  System,  UprightCanes,  Thomery 
System.— Index. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  -  -  -  PRICE  $1.50 

ORAI^CE  JUDD  &  CO.,  41  Park  Row 


AMEKIGAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry. 

By  S.  M.  Saunders. 

Nei^'-  Edition  SSevised  and  Enlarged. 
This  Book  contains  Articles  on  the  Preferable 
Breeds  of  Farm-Yard  Poultry,  Their  History 
and  Leading  Characteristics,  with  Complete 
Instructions  for  Breeding  and  Fattening,  and 
Preparing  for  Exhibition  at  .Poultry  Shows, 
etc.,  etc.,  derived  from  the  Author’s  Experi¬ 
ence  and  Observation. 

The  work  is  compact,  full  of  valuable  hints 
and  information,  and  beautifully  illustrated. 

An  appendix  eontains  an  account  of  Poultry 
breeding  on  a  large  scale^  as  practiced  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris,  and  is  a  very  important 
addition  to  the  work. 

Price,  paper  40  cts.,  cloth  75  cts, 
ORANGE  JUDO  AGO.,  41  Park  Row. 


Money  in  tlie 

PEAT  I  PEAT  I  PEAT  ! 

FUEL -  MANURE. 

WHERE  TO  FIND  IT. 

I-IOW  T©  MAEiE  AND  USE  IT. 

ITS  VAETJE. 

A  MIW  WORK  ©S^  PEAT, 

THOROUGH  AND  PRACTICAL  ; 

By  PEOF.  SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON,  of  Yale  ColleRO. 
It  Rives  a  full  history  of  PEAT,  MUCK,  etc.,  teiiiug 
viiattliey  are,  where  found,  andiiowto  estimate  tlieir  value 
It  describes  the  various  methods  of  using  .Peat  for  ma¬ 
nure,  as  au  absorbent,  as  an  ameliorator  of  the  soil,  etc. 
and  it  is  especially  explicit  in  regard  to  the 

USE  OF  PEAT  AS  FUEL, 

describing  minutely  the  various  processes  employed  in  pre¬ 
paring  it  to  burn,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complicated ; 
such  as  are  iii  use  in  tins  country,  and  Europe.  It  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  many  Engravings  of  machines,  etc. 

Tile  work  is  invaluable  to  tliose  liaving  Peat  or  Muck 
swamps,  or  wisliing  to  invest  in  Peat  Companies. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  -  PEICE  $1.25 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  41  Park  Row. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[For  sale  at  the  Office  of  tlie  Agriculturist,  or  tliey  will  be 
forwarded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  S3?”  All 
these  are  included  in  Our  Premiums,  Nos.  63  to  75  above.] 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . . . $  1  50 

Allen's  {it.  L.)  American  Farm  Hook . . . .  1  50 

Allen's  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

American  Bird  Fancier. . . . . . . .....  80 

American  Rose  Culturlst .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . . .  1  75 

Architecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller . . . .  10  00 

Art  of  Saw  Filing _ (Holly) .  75 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden . . .  1  75 

Bement’s  Poulterer's  Companion . .  .  2  00 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier  . . i .  80 

Bommer’s  Method  for  Making  Manures . . . .  25 

Boussinganlt's  Rural  Economy . . .  1  60 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers . . .  1  75 

Brldgeman’s  Fruit  Cultivator’s  JIauual .  75 

Bridgeman's  Florist’s  Guide .  75 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory . . .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitclien  Gardener . . . .  100 

Burr’s  Garden  Veget.tbles .  2  50 

Jiurr's  Vegetables  of  America .  5  00 

Canary  Birds. . cloth _  75 

Clarpeiiters  andJoiners’ HandBook.. (Holly)  . .  75 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower's  Guide .  ...  75 

Cobhett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole’s  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book. . . .  75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian .  75 

Cotton  Planters’  Manual  (Turner)...... . . .  1  50 

Country  Life,  by  R.  M.  Ciopeland . . .  5  00 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  American  Cattle  Doctor .  1  50 

Dana’s  JInck  Manual .  1  25 

Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper’s) . paper,  30c... .cloth..  60 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences . .  .  S  00 

Downings's  Country  Houses  .  8  00 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening  (new  Edition) .  6  50 

Downing’s'Frnits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America .  3  00 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays .  5  00 

Eastwood  on  Cranljerry .  75 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Flax  Culture . 50 

Field's  (Tliomas  \f.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Fish  Culture . .  125 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses .  .  2  50 

Flint's  Milcli  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming .  2  50 

Frcncli's  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Cnlturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Cnlturist . . . .  1  50 

Fuller's  Strawirerry  Cnlturist .  20 

Gray's  How  Plants  Grow .  1  25 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  iu  one  Vol .  4  00 

Guenon  oil  Milch  Cows .  75 

Har.aszthy’s  Grape  Culture,  &c .  5  00 

Harris’  Insects  In.iiirious  to  V'egetation.  plain  4.00,  col’d  5  00 
Harris’ Rural  Animal.  Bound,  S  Nos.,  in  2  Vols.  Each  150 

Hatfield's  American  House  Carpenter . .  3  50 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horsekeepers .  1  75 

Higli  Farming  Witliout  Manure .  35 

Hop  Culture .  40 

How  to  Buy  a  Farm  and  M  liere  to  Find  One .  1  75 

Iliismann’s  Grapes  &  Wine .  1  50 

Insect  Enemies  of  Fruit  Trees,  (Trimble).. .  S  00 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy. .  1  25 

Jennings  on  Cattle .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Swine  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jennings’  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1  75 

Jolmston’s  Agricultural  Cliemistry .  1  75 

Jolinston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Cliemistry .  1  50 

Johnson’s  (Prof.  S.  W.)  Essays  on  Manures .  1  25 

Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening .  2  00 

Klippart’s  Land  Drainage .  1  50 

Langstrotli  on  tlie  Honey  Bee  .  2  00 

Lenchar's  Howto  Build  Hot-lioiises .  150 

Lieliig’s  Familiar  Letters  on  (ihemistrj’.. .  50 

Liebig’s  Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry .  1  75 

Loudon’s  (Downing’s)  Ladies’  Flower  G.arden .  2  03 

Manual  of  Agriculture  by  G.  Emerson  and  C.  L.  Flint.  1  50 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  .  .3  50 

Ma'yliew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  50 

Mayliew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers .  90 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  . .  1  20 

McMalion's  American  Gardener .  2  50 

Miles  on  tlie  Horse's  foot . 75 

Morrell’s  American  Sliepherd . . .  1  75 

My  Farm  of  Edge  wood .  1  75 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

New  Clock  and  Watcii  Maker’s  Manual .  2  00 

Norton’s  Scienlllic  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture  . '20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres  (bound)  60c . (paper)  30 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Parlor  (lardener,  by  C.  J.  Randolph .  1  00 

Parsons  on  tlie  Rose .  1  50 

Parltman’s  Book  of  Roses . . . .  3  00 

Peat  and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson.. .  1  25 

Pedder’sLand  Measurer .  60 

Qiiiiiby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  keening  ..  (new.) .  150 

Quincy,  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  25 

Rabbit  Fancier.. . 33 

Rand’s  Bulbs  . . .  3  00 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden .  3  (.0 

Baud’s  Garden  Flowers . . . . .  3  00 

Randall’s  Slieep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Slieep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Rlcliardson  on  tlie  Dog . paper  33  cents . cloth  GO 

Rural  Affairs _ (bound) _ 4  Vols _ eacli .  1  50 

Rur.al  Annual  (by  Josejili  Harris) . .  25 

Rural  Register  (by  J.  .1.  Tiiomas) . . .  30 

Rust,  Smiit,  Mildew  and  Mould. . . .  3.00 

Saunder’s  Domestic  Poultry  (new). .paper,  40  c.  .bound  75 
Saxton's  Farmers'  Library.  .3  Vols.  cloth  8  30.  .morocco  9  50 

Sclienck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book .  73 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner . . .  30 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry .  2  00 

Skillful  Housewife  .  73 

Stewart's  (Jolini  Stable  Book . . .  1  .50 

Strong’s  Grape  Culture .  3  00 

Ten  Acres  Enoitgb .  150 

Tenny’s  Natural  History,  Zoology. .  3  00 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals . . .  I  00 

Tobacco  Culture  . ‘25 

Todd’s  (S.  E.)  Young  Farmer’s  Manual .  1  30 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Villas  and  Farm  Cottages,  (Cleaveland  and  Backus)...  4  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

AVatson’s  American  Home 'Garden,  . .  2  00 

■iVax  Flowers  (Art  of  Making) . . .  2  00 

■iVet  Days  at  Edgewood . . . . .  1  75 

Wetlicrell  on  the  Manufacture  of  'Vinegar .  1  50 

AVheat  Plant  (John  Klippart's) .  150 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes.. . .  1  30 

■Woodward’s  Graperies .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Homes  for  tlie  Million,  paper,  73c.,  cloth. .  1  00 

Voiiatt  and  Spooner  on  tlie  Horse .  1  50 

Touatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . . .  1  50 

Youatt  0.1  the  Hog . .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Slieep . . . . .  1  00 

Tounians’  Household  Science .  2  25 

Youmans’ Kew Chemistry...  . .  2  25 


HINTS  TO  HORSE-KEEPERS, 

A  COMPLETE 

Mkmhl  FOR  HORSEMEM. 

BY  THE  LATE  HENRY  'WILLIAM  HERBERT. 
(fkank;  forestek.) 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

HOW  TO  BREED  A  HORSE.— 

CHOICE  OF  STALLION.— National  Value  of  the  Horsc- 
The  best  class  of  Horses  the  cheapest  for  all  purposes— 
What  constitutes  excellence— Blood :  wliat  it  gives ; 
should  be  on  the  side  of  the  Sire— Breed  up,  not  down- 
Diseases  and  Defects  Hereditary-General  Rules. 

CHOICE  OF  THE  MAKE.— Size,  Synimetrj^  and  Sound¬ 
ness  more  important  tliiin  Blood— Points  of  the  Brood 
Mare— Diseases  Hereditary— Condition  of  tlie  Mare  — 
Should  liave  moderate  work  when  witli  Foal — Food  and 
care  during  gestation  — Healtli  and  temper. 

MUTUAL  ADAPTATION  OF  SIRE  AND  DAM.-First 
consideration  in  Improvement  of  “  cold  ”  Blood— Rela¬ 
tive  size  of  Sire  and  Dam— Defects  iu  citlier  Parent- 
How  Remedied  in  Progeny— Bloods  which  “  liit.  ” 

CANADIAN  BLOOD. —  The  Canadian  originally  the 
Frencli  Norman— Cliaracteristics— Hardihood— Speed- 
Mode  of  Improvement— Crossing  with  Thorough-breds. 

NORMAN  BLOOD.— Origin  and  History  of  tlie  Percheron 
Norman— A  pure  race— Characteristics  and  Points. 

MODERN  ARAB  BLOOD.— En.glisli  and  American  Tlior- 
ough-breds  derived  from  Oriental  Blood  —  are  now 
superior  to  the  Modern  Arabs— Nolan  Arab. 

PONIES  —  DIFFERENT  BREEDS, 

CHARACTERISTICS  AND  UTILITY.- Origin-Different 
Breeds— Shetlauds  and  Scots— Gallotvays  and  Narragau- 
setts— Mustangs  and  Indians- Profit  of  raising  Ponies. 

HOW  TO  BREED  MULES. 

Value  of  Mules— Their  History  and  Natural  History— 
Tile  Mule  and  Himiev— Thorough-blood  wasted  in  the 
Dam  for  Mules— The  Mule  in  tlie  United  States— Large 
size  not  Desirable- Varieties  of  the  Ass— Tlie  kind  of 
Mares  to  be  selected. 

HOW  TO  BUY  A  HORSE. 

Of  wliom  to  Buy  it— Extraordinary  Clieapness  and  Ex¬ 
traordinary  Excellence  not  consistent  witli  eacli  otlier— 
Points  to  be  regarded— How  to  Examine  tlic  Eve— Broken 
Wind— Roaring— Wliistling— Broken  Knees— To  examine 
tlie  Legs— Spl'ents— Damaged  Back  Sinews— Spavins— 
Ringbones— Curhs—How  to  tell  the  Age  of  a  Horse. 

HOW  TO  FEED  A  HORSE. 

Consequences  of  Improper  Feeding— Diff'crcnt  Food  for 
different  conditions— Food  for  tlie  Brood  Mare— for  the 
Foal— For  Working  Horses— Green  Food— Carrots— Corn 
— Feeding  Horses  in  Training — Wliiie  Travelling— Sum¬ 
mering  Horses— The  Best  Method— Management  of  Om¬ 
nibus  Horses  in  New  York. 

HOW  TO  STABLE  AND  GROOM  A 

HORSE.— Requisites  for  a  good  Stable— The  economy  of 
Proper  Arrangements— Ventilation— Grooming ;  its  ne¬ 
cessity  for  all  descriptions  of  Horses — How  Performed— 
Cloth’ing— Treatment  when  brought  iu  from  Work. 

HOW  TO  BREAK,  AND  USE  A 

HORSE.— AViiat  is  required  in  a  well-broken  Horse— His 
education  should  commence  when  a  Colt— Biting- Put¬ 
ting  in  Harness.-How  to  Use  a  Horse— Travelling— Work¬ 
ing— Pleasure  Horses— Punishment. 

HOW  TO  PHYSIC  A  HORSE  — 

SIMPLE  RE.MEDIES  FOR  SIMPLE  AILMENTS.— Causes 
of  Ailments— Medicines  to  be  given  only  by  the  order  of 
the  Master— Depletion  and  Purging- Spasmodic  Colic- 
Inflammation  of  the  Bowels- Intiammation  of  the  Lungs 
—How  to  Bleed— Balls  and  Purgatives— Costivencss— 
Cough— Bronchitis — Distemper — Worms— Diseases  of  the 
Feet— Scratches— Thrush— Broken  Knees. 

FARRIERY,  ETC. 

Castration  —  Docking  and  Nicking  —  Blood-letting  — 
Treatment  of  Strains  and  Wounds— Galls  of  tlie  Skin- 
Cracked  Heels— Clipping  and  Singeing- Administering 
Medicines— Diseases  of  the  Feet. 

HOW  TO  SHOE  A  HORSE. 

Unskillful  Slioers— Anatomy  of  the  Food  Illustrated — 
The  Foot  of  a  Colt— Preparation  of  the  Foot— Remo\  ing: 
the  Old  Shoe— l^arina:  the  Foot— The  Shoe— Fitting  the 
Shoe— iJTailing— Number  of  Nails— Diseases  of  the  Foot. 

BAUCHER’S  METHOD  OF  TRAIN¬ 
ING  HORSES.— What  Constitutes  a  IVen-trained  Horse— 
To  make  him  come  at  your  call- 'Tlie  Pliilosopliy  of 
Training— Flexions  of  tlie  Jaw— Flexions  of  the  Neck- 
Flexions  of  the  Croup— Backing— The  Paces— Leaping. 

HOW  TO  RIDE  A  HORSE. 

The  Saddle— The  Girths— The  Stirrups— Saddle-Cloths— 
The  Crupper — The  Martingale  —  The  Bridle— Spurs — 
Mounting  and  Dismounting— The  Seat— The  Hands— 
Tlie  Legs— Tlie  Paces— Hints  for  Special  Cases— The  Art 
of  Falling— Riding  witli  Ladies. 

LADIES’  RIDING— WRITTEN  BY 

A  LADY.- Learning  to  Ride— The  Side-saddle- The  Girths 
—The  Stirrup— The  Bridie- Tlie  Martingale— The  Bit— 
The  Dress— Mounting  and  Dismounting— The  Position— 
The  Hands- The  Leg  and  Whip— Accidents. 

HOW  TO  DRIVE  A  HORSE. 

The  Art  of  Driving— Pleasure  Driving— How  to  Hold  tlie 
Reins- Driving  a  Pair— Four-in-hand  Driving— Driving 
Working  Horses— Plowing— Tliree-a-breast. 

RAREY’S  SYSTEM  OF  HORSE- 

TAMING.— Rarey’s  System  a  Netv  Discovery- Previous 
System— Principles  of  this  System  — Instructions  for 
practicing  Rarey’s  Method— To  Stable  the  Horse— To 
Approach  tlie  Horse— Tying  up  the  Leg— Lfiying  the 
Horse  Down— Finale— Vices  and  Bad  Habits— Rearing— 
Kioking—Baulking— Pulling  on  the  Halter— Shying. 

■VETERINARY  HOMCEOPATHY. 

Frinciples  of  the  System— Table  of  Remedies— General 
Directions- Treatment  of  a  Sick  Animal— Diet— Reme¬ 
dies  for  Specific  Cases— Glossary  of  Diseases. 

425  p.— Sent  by  mail  post-paid.  $1,75. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

41  PARK  ROW,  NEW- YORK. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


[Decembee, 


TEEE  SEEM ! !  FEUIT  SEEDS ! ! 


^e.,  &c. 

1^.  THOKBU^i^  a  €©., 

i5  Joliia  Street,  New  York, 

Offer  of  the  growth  of  1866. 

1/  ordered  by  Mail,  add  8  cts.  per  pound  to  these  prices. 

TREE  SEEDS. 

loer  oz.  per  lb. 


European  Larch  Seed . 25c.  $2.50 

Black  Austrian  Pine  Seed . . 25c.  2.50 

Sea  Side  Pine  Seed . 15o.  1.00 

Corsican  Pine  Seed . 50c.  5.00 

Pitch  Pine  Seed . 40c.  <4.00 

Wiite  or  Weymoutli  Pine  Seed . 30c.  3.00 

American  Arbor  Vita;  Seed . 00c,  7.00 

Ciiinese  Arbor  Vita;  Seed . 50c.  5.00 

Scotch  Fir  Seed . 30c.  3.00 

American  Elm  Seed  . 30c.  S.OO 

Magnolia  glauca  Seed . 25c.  2.50 

Yellow  Timber  Locust  Seed . loc.  1.00 

Uoney  Hedge  Locust  Seed . 15c.  .75 

Buckthorn  (for  Hedges)  Seed . 15c.  l.CO 

Osage  Orange  Seed,  per  bushel,  $25.00 .  1.00 

FRUIT  SEEDS. 

Apple  Seed,  73  cents  per  quart— per  bushel .  $14.00 

Pear  Seed,  per  lb.,  $3— quantities  over  20  lbs_ .  2.50 

Malialeb  Cherry  Pits,  per  bushel,  $25,  per  qt .  1.00 

Black  Mazzard  Pits,  per  bushel,  $8,  per  qt .  40 

Strawberry  Seed,  per  ounce  .  2.00 

liaspberry  Seed,  per  ounce .  1.00 

Gooseberry  Seed,  per  ounce . .  1.50 

POTATOES. 

per  bush,  per  bhl. 

Early  Goodrich  . $3.00  $7.00 

Gleasou .  2.50  6.00 

Calico .  2.00  5.00 


Together  witli  tlio  most  complete  assortment  of  genuine 
Garden  Seeds  in  the  country.  Catalogues  on  application. 

.T.  M.  THORBURN  &  €0., 

GKO  WEES  AND  IMPOUTEKS  OF  SEEDS, 
New  Xovk. 


Tw© 

Introduced  by  tlie  celelirated  Traveler— Bayard  Taylor. 

Ko.  1.— Persian  Watermelon,  raised  by  liira  in  Cliester  Co., 
Pa.,  fi'om  seed  brought  fromtlie  Caspian  Sea.  Tliis  grows  to 
a  very  large  size,  and  can  be  taken  off  the  vine  to  ripen,  and 
will  keep  till  winter. 

No.  2— A  Hybrid  between  tlie  above,  and  our  American 
Mountain  Sweet,  surpasses  .all  melons  liitherto  known  for 
size,  delicious  crispness  of  flesh,  and  sweetness  of  flavor.  It 
ripens  three  weeks  later  tlian  our  American  varieties.  It 
lias  tlie  narrowest  possible  rind,  and  a  mass  of  crimson  flesh, 
live  inches  in  diameter. 

Price  of  Seeds,  each  variety  50  cents  per  packet,  witli  a 
liberal  discount  to  tlie  Trade.  For  further  particulars  see 
Bayard  Taylor’s  letter  in  October  No.  of  Morris’  Kural 
Advertiser.  PASCHALL  MOllKIS, 

Wliolesale  and  Ketall  Seedsman, 

1120  Market-street,  Pliiladelpliia. 


Field,  Flower  aad  ©arden  Seeds. 

PASCHALL  MOllRIS,  Grower  and  Wliolesale  and  Retail 
Dealer  in  Field,  Flower  and  Garden  Seeds,  Improved  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Horticultural  Implements,  witli  every  thing  for 
llie  Farm  and  Garden.  The  following  Catalogues  mailed 
on  remission  of  a  3c.  stamp  for  each. 

1—  Morris’  Itural  Advertiser,  a  Monthly  Publication. 

2—  Morris’  Garden  Manual  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 

Garden  Seeds,  with  directions  for  culture. 

3—  Morris’  Retail  Garden  Seed  Priced  List. 

4—  .Morris’  illustrated  Implement  Catalogue. 

5—  Morris’  Catalogue  of  Roses,  Grape  Vines,  Bedding  and 

Iloworing  Plants. 

r.— Morris’  Wliolesale  Seed  List  for  Dealers  only. 

7—  Jlorris’  Flower  Seed  Catalogue. 

8—  Morris’  Bulb  Catalogue. 

I’ASCHALL  MORRIS. 
AVholesale  and  Retail  Seedsman, 
1120  Market-street,  Pliiladelpliia. 


VaiMaljIc  aami  Biaaporlaasf.  CsttUaJogsie 

For  tlic  Si>riag  of  ISO’S'. 

Containing  instructions  from  fifteen  years  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  tlie  cultivation  of  Siiiiill  Frmits.  Tells  how 
to  plant,  grow  and  market.  How  to  make  tlie  clieapcst  and 
best  shipping  boxes  and  stands,  and  boxes  to  gatlier  the  fruit. 
How  to  gather,  and  many  other  important  and  valuable 
liints,  wliieli  will  prove  inv.aluable  to  the  market  grower,  as 
well  ns  tlie  amateur  and  tliose  growing  but  a  small  lied  for 
family  use.  Sent  to  all  applicants  as  soon  as  issued  in  Dec., 
on  receipt  of  10  cts.  Address  A.  M.  PURDY,  South  Beud,  Ind. 


My  AVIIOLESALE  and  RETAIL  CATALOGUE 
OF  SEEDS  and  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Evergreens,  Grapes.  Strawlierries,  &c.,  will  bo  sent  gratis  to 
any  address.  Agents  Wanted.  Seeds  and  Pl.ants  carefully 
sent  by  mail,  pre-naid,  to  ,aiiy  p.art  of  the  United  States  and 
Canadas.  B.  M.  WaTSOR,  Old  Colony  Nurseries  and  Seed 
Establislimcnt,  Plymoiitli.  Mass. 


Get  tlio  Gctmiiic. 

Tlie  Trade  supplied  witli  pure  seed  at  very  reasonable 
rates,  by  its  originator.  HENRY'  TILDER, 

Davenport,  Iowa, 


Great  Inducement.- 100,000  Hop  Setts.  English  cluster, 
Strong  and  vigorous,  producing  a  full  yield  first  season  after 
setting.  $3  per  100,  or  $26  per  1,000.  Orders  received  until 
April  1st.  A  Book  Oil  Hop  Culture  given  free. 

Address  ED.  ERANCEi  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


The  Largest.  Best,  and  most  Productive.  Hardy  Rasp¬ 
berry.  Stood  unprotected,  16  degrees  below,  and  105  de¬ 
grees  above  zero,  and  averaged  over  $12  per  bushel  the  past 
Summer. 

Metcalf’s  Early  and  Agricxiltiirist  Strawberries. 
Wilson’s  Early  and  Kittatinny^Blackberries. 
Other  Vines,  Plants  and  Trees  for  Sale.  ' 

Send  for  Catalogues  gratis. 

WILLIAM  PARRY,  Cinnamiuson,  N.  J. 


The  Cheapest  and  Best  Ventilating-  Bas¬ 
ket  for  Marketing-  Strawberries,  &c. 
Illustrated  Circulars  sent  free. 

1,500  Tw©  year  old  Iona  fiaes. 

1,500  Delaware  Layers  from  bearing  Vines. 

500  Diana  Layers  for  Sale.  Inquire  of  R.  P.  KENDIG, 
YVaterloo,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y'. 

fONxV  GRAPE  VINES  at  Wholesale,  from  4  to 

8  feet  high.  Price  from  $40  to  $80  per  100,  they  are  extra 
plants  and  warranted  true  to  name.  Samples  sent  on  receipt 
of  price.  (Also  Iona  YVood.)  Address 

RY’’DER  &  CO.,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y'. 

I®isa  asist  Israella  ©rape  Weed. 

A  few  thousand  choice  buds  for  sale  of  tlie.  above  varieties. 
Address  H.  V.  CRAMER, 

32  .Jolm-street,  NewY'ork. 

Mew  grapes.— IONA,  ADIRONDAC,  togeth¬ 
er  with  Delaware,  Diana,  Creveling,  &c.,  at  low  rates. 

CHARLES  SPULMAN, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

I  AA  ACRES  planted  in  Str.awberries,  Raspberries, 
I  Wand  Blackberries.  75  in  YVllson  Early  Blackberry.  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue  for  everybody  free.  Best  varieties  at 
lowest  rates.  JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Mooreslown,  N.  J. 

Delaware,  Diana  and  Iona  Weed 

For  Sale.  R.  P.  KENDIG,  YVaterloo,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y'. 

!osia  Grape  Wood  for  Sale  by 

SAYPL  PARSONS,  Tom’s  River,  Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. 

“Myiitt’s  liiBaBftisiis  Klatitoarla,” 

For  Sale  in  quantity,  at  low  price.  “Myatt’s  Linnaeus  Rliu- 
barb,”  warranted  genuine. 

Also,  For  Sale  In  quantity,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
of  every  desirable  variety,  Evergreens,  Grape  Vines,  Slirubs, 
Roses,  &c.,  &c.  KING  &  MURRAY',  Nurserymen, 

Flushing,  L.  I. 

SEEDLINGS.— RED  CEDARS’  4  to  13  inches 

^liigli,  per  1,000,  $6.  “  “  10  to  15  Indies  iiigh, 

per  li'undred,  $2.  Tulip  YVMte  YVood,  a  few  inches  liigli,  per 
- -  -  ’  Y.  CARPENTER  &  CO.,  Cobden,  Union  Co.,  Ill. 


1,000,  $0.  J.  A. 


1  &  CO.,  Cobden,  Union  Co, 


AMMDNI.ITED  PACIFIC  GlIAND. 

Tlie  attention  of  Farmers  and  Agriculturalists  is  called  to 
tills  article,  as  superior  to  anytliiiig  else  offered  in  the  market. 
Equal  to  Peruvian  Guano,  and  costing  iiiucli  less. 

YVe  offer  tliis  fertilizer  in  lots  to  suit  all  purchasers.  A 
liberal  discount  made  to  tlie  Trade. 

Pamplilets  with  copies  of  Analysis  by  Dr.  Liebig,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  and  Dr.  Jackson,  Massaoliusetts  State  Assayer,  and 
testimonials  from  Agriculturalists,  sliowiug  its  value,  and 
du'ectious  for  use,  can  be  olitained  from 

J.  0.  BAKElt  &  CO.,  Selling  Agents, 

131  Pearl-st.,  New-Y'ork. 


The  Best  Dpportimity  to  Secure  a  Home, 

Mild  and  healthy  climate;  soil  suitable  for  all  crops— tlie 
BEST  FRUIT  SOIL  IN  THE  UNION — best  for  markets. 
One  thousand  acres  already  planted  witli  choice  fruit— from 
$200  to  $500  cleared  from  one  acre  in  Small  Fruits  Lots  of 
all  sizes  for  sale  in  the  famous  HAMMONTON  FRUIT  SET¬ 
TLEMENT,  30  miles  from  Pliiladelpliia,  near  the  New  York 
Railroad.  A  large  population  already  located  and  prosper¬ 
ing  ,  liundreds  are  settling,  good  society,  perfectly  healthy, 
all  advantages.  A  large  tract  is  now  divided  into  farms  to 
suit  the  actual  settler.  Price  for  20  acres  and  upwards,.  from 
$20  to  $30  per  acre,  smaller  lots  for  sale.  Terms  liberal. 
Title  perfect.  For  full  information  address 


BYRNES  - 

AH  letters  answered. 


JONES,  Hammoulon,  N.  J. 


Wew  .lersey  Kiands^for  Sale, 

in  Tracts  to  suit  puroliasers. 

81,000  Acres  of  Sxipei-ior  Soil  in  One  Body, 

on  Camden  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  in  best  location  in  South 
Jersey.  Lands  shown  free  of  expense. 

Apply  to  E.  YVKIGHT,  Elwood,  Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J. 
US’”  Also  many  tliousand  acres  of  Cranberry  lands.  Cir¬ 
culars  or  otlier  information  clieerfully  forwarded. 

From  tlie  Report  of  YY’m.  L.  Allison,  of  tlie  Worhiny 
Farmer.—"  At  Flwood.  a  thriving  settlement  37  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  the  land  is  heavier  and  richer  Qian  those  at 
Hammonton.  and  there  is  no  drifting  saiul  to  annoy  the 
cultivator.'' 

FAISM  SxAM».— 

k-?  Acres,  Franklin  Tract,  at  Newfield,  Gloucester  County, 
New  Jersey,  on  tlie  Railroad  running  from  Piiiladelpliia  to 
Cape  May,  SO  miles  South  of  Philadelphia— adjoining  the 
Vineland  Tract,  and  2  miles  North  of  the  Vineland  Station— 
for  sale  at  low  prices  and  on  easy  terms,  in  lots  to  suit  pur¬ 
chasers.  Circulars,  with  reports  of  Solon  Robinson.  Hon. 
YY'illiam  Parry,  and  otliers,  with  full  information,  sent  to  ap¬ 
plicants,  free.  Address  JOHN  H.  COFFIN  &  CO.,  New¬ 
field,  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J.  Improved  Farms  also  for  Sale. 


MAIxIiOiay  &  SANFOKB’S 

FLAIC  km  BRAKES, 

As  now  made,  are  the  strongest  and  best  ever  used.  Tliey 
occupy  about  5  feet  square,  weigli  about  1,000  lbs.,  require 
one  man  and  a  boy,  and  one  to  two  liorse  power  to  work 
tlieni :  lireaks  from  2,000  to  3,000  lbs.  Flax  straw  in  10  hours, 
taking  out  65  to  75  per  cent,  of  tlie  woody  matter.  This  nia- 
chine  will  save  120  lbs;  to  the  ton  more  than  any  otlier  ma- 
chlne  in  tlie  world.  It  will  break  taii,gled  straw  as  well  as 
straiglit.  YYe  have  also  an  entirely  new  tow  shakek  and 
pickee,  worKs  perfectly  and  does  its  work  quicker  and  bel¬ 
ter  tlian  any  otlier  macliine,  and  prepares  tlie  stock  for 
Rope.  Also  a  new  tow  comber,  wliicli  cleans  and  straiglit- 
cus  tlie  tow.  free  from  sliive,  rapidly  making  it  flue  and 
straiglit.  Send  for  circular  or  see  machines  in  operation  at 
93  YVilliain-st.,  Now  Y'ork.  Address 

JOHN  YV.  QUINCY,  Treasurer, 

No.  93  William-st.,  New  Y'ork. 

Field  Ti’iiils. 

Two  great  National  Field  Trials  of  Mowers  and  Reapers 
Iiave  been  lield  in  Neiv  York  State.  The  first  at  Syracuse, 
in  1857,  and  the  second  at  Aub'nrn,  in  July,  1866.  Tlie  FIRST 
PREMIUM  GRAND  GOLD  MEDAL,  ivas  at  each  of  these 
trials  borne  aivay  by  the  “BUCKEYE  MOYVER.’’  This 
justly  merited  distinction  is  endorsed  by  State,  County  and 
Town  Agricultural  Societies,  and  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
farming  community  in  all  sections  of  tlie  country. 

Circulars  witli  official  lieport  of  Auburn  Trial  of  Mowers 
can  be  obtained  on  application  to 

ADRIANCE,  PLATT  &  CO.,  Manufacturers  &  Proprietors, 
165  Green wich-street.  New  York, 

Oulj'  One  Dollar 
For 

AMES  MFTEK.. 


€1 OOD  HOMES  IN  NORTH  MISSOURI. 

^  FARMERS,  MECHANICS  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
tlie  Nortli  and  East  should  come  to  Missouri,  because  you 
can  now  do  better  for  yourselves,  families,  society  generally, 
and  for  posterity,  than  yon  can  liy  staying  wliere  you  are. 
By  coming  you  can  get  better  farms  and  liomes,  do  more 
business  and  make  more  money,  easier  and  quicker  tliaii  to 
remain  wliere  competition  is  strong  and  sharp,  and  profits 
small.  As  otliers  liave  done  you  can  do,  for  tliecliauces  now 
are  as  good  as  ever,  and  in  many  respects  better. 

Missouri  is  rich  in  Agricultural  resources,  provisions  are 
abundant.  Coal,  Iron,  Lead,  Copper,  YY’ool,  Cotton,  Hemp, 
Flax,  and  other  raw  materials  to  be  wrouglit  are  at  liand  111 
a  healtliy  climate  giving  vigor  to  labor,  and  in  a  central  lo¬ 
cation  witli  clieap  and  direct  access  to  all  the  markets. 
These  facts  make  Missouri  a  produeiug  and  manufacturing 
region;  and  wlien  tlie  surplus  artisan  population  of  old  and 
less  favored  districts  are  wise  eiiougli  to  come  liere  in  suffi¬ 
cient  numbers,  tlien  tliere  will  be  an  adequate  supply  of  la¬ 
bor  for  tlie  w.aiits  and  facilities  of  this  State,  and  make  It  a 
consuming  country  also.  Tims  the  great  department  of  liu- 
man  Industry  can  and  surely  will  combine  to  give  tlie  full 
prosperity  tliis  noble  State  generously  invites  and  so  richly 
deserves. 

The  HANNIBAL  AND  ST.  JOSEPH  RAILROAD  offers  for 
sale  at  low  prices  on  two  or  ten  years  credit  nearly  500,000 
acres  of  best  prairie,  timber  and  coal  lands  in  Nortlicrn 
Mi.ssouri,  wlilcli  is  tlie  best  Agricultural  part  of  tlie  State. 

Documents  giving  full  particulars  are  sent  in  packages 
gratis  to  all  who  wi'sli  to  distribute  them,  to  induce  others  to 
join  in  forming  a  ncigliliorliood  or  colony. 

A  Sectional  Map  showing  exact  location  of  land  is  sold  at 
SO  cents.  Address  GEO.  S.  HARRIS,  Land  Commissioner, 
llaunlbal,  Missouri. 


Only  tlie  States  of  New  .Tersey  and  YY’iscoiisiii  yet  entirely 
disposed  of.  Good  Counties  in  most  other  States  yet  to  be 
liad  low,  making  good  opportunities  for  pleasant  and  profit¬ 
able  manufacturing  business,  at  small  outlay.  Territory  is 
being  r^idly  bougiit  up  by  enterprising  men.  Retail  price, 
$1.50.  Samples  sliipped  by  Express  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  A 
few  more  experienced  Agents  wanted.  Address 

YVM.  M.  DOTY',  32  Cortlandt-st.,  New  Y'ork. 


AiuericaHR  KeiBa.  Holder. 

A  New  and  Ingenious  Invention.1 
Saves  Lives,  Limbs  and  Accidciils. 

To  be  attached  to  tlie  Dasli-board  of  Carriages,  Buggies. 
YY'agons  and  Sleiglis.  Holds  tlie  Iteins  linn  and  secure 
while  tlie  driver  leaves  ills  scat.  It  is  simple,  clieap  and 
ornamental.  Send  for  Circular.  Great  inducements  ottered 
to  Traveling  Agents  to  introduce  tlie  article  to  the  Trade. 
"  '  -  -  JAMES  A.  YVEED  &  CO., 

Biiigliamton,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

'Millstone  I>rcssiiiig-  ©aamoisds 

Set  in  Patent  Protector  and  Guide.  For  sale  by  JOHN 
DI(3KENSON,  Patentee  and  Sole  JIamilae.tnrer,  and  Im¬ 
porter  of  Diamonds  for  all  Meclianleal  purposes.  Also  Man¬ 
ufacturer  of  Glaziers’  Diamonds,  No.  04  Nassau-st.,  New 
York  City.  Old  Diamonds  reset.  N.  B.— Send  postage- 
stamp  for  Descriptive  Circular  of  tlie  Diamond  Dresser. 


IVES’  IfcACM, 


fT'OR  SALE.— A  WELL  IMPROVED  FARM  OF 
-  160  Acres,  iu  Lee  Co.,  Iowa,  eiglit  miles  from  Mississippi 
River,. and  near  two  Railroads. 

Addi'css  '  J.  C.  FRENCH,  EddyvUle,  loYva. 


The  best  tiling  ever  invented  for  feeding  Sheep  and  Calves. 
Individual,  Town,  or  State  Riglits  for  sale.  For  particulara 
or  Models  address  U.  G.  IVES,  RuUaud,  Verrnoat, 
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WOO®  &  MAWM  STEAM  EMCrINE 
CO’S  CEEE11I&ATE® 


Portable  Steam  EngineSj 


AliSO  POMTASSa^E  SAWIttlEES. 


We  liave  the  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  works  in 
the  United  State.s,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manulacture 
of  Portable  Engines  and  Saw  Mills,  which,  for  simplicity, 
compactness,  power  and  economy  of  fuel,  are  conceded  by 
experts,  to  be  superior  to  any  ever  ofl'ered  to  the  public. 

The  great  amount  of  boiler  room,  lire  surface  and  cylinder 
area,  which  we  give  to  the  rated  horse  power,  make  our  En¬ 
gines  the  most  powerful  and  cheapest  in  use  ;  and  they  are 
adapted  to  every  purpose  where  power  is  required. 

All  sizes  constantly  on  hand,  or  furnished  on  short  notice. 

Descriptive  circulars  with  price  list,  sent  on  application, 
WOOD  &  MANN  STEAM  ENGINE  CO., 
Utica,  N,  Y. 

Branch  Office,  96  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City. 


A.  N.  WOOD  &  CO. 

EATO:^,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y., 

continue  to  manufacture  their  Improved 

For  Farm  and  Mechanical  purposes.  They  are  particularly 
adapted  to  driving  Threshing  hlachines.  Circular  Saws.  Mills 
of  all  kinds.  Printing  Presses,  Wood  or  Iron  Lathes,  Machi¬ 
nery  in  Cabinet  or  Wagon  Shops,  Boring  Artesian  W ells. 
Pumping  Water,  Corn  Shellers,  &c.,  &c. 

We  warrant  out  Engines  to  be  what  we  represent  them, 
and  to  give  unqualilled  satisfaction  in  all  respects. 

A.  N.  WOOD  &  CO. 


Caution  to  tliose  using  Moveable  Comb 

Frames. 

• 

My  Patent  on  Moveable  Comb  Frames,  granted  October  5, 
1852,  and  re-issued  May  2G,  1863,  having  been  extended  for 
seven  years  from  October  5, 1866;  I  hereby  notify  all  parties 
that  their  rights  to  make,  use  or  sell  any  new  hives  of  the 
Langstroth  patent  ceased  on  October  ith ;  and  that  while 
they  have  the  right  to  use  hives  already  made,  they  must 
procure  authority  to  make  new  hives  from  those  owning 
the  extended  patent.  The  most  liberal  terms  will  be  granted 
to  all  such  parties.  I  hereby  notify  all  parties  using  other- 
patented  hloveable  Comb  Hives,  that  such  hives  use  the 
essential  and  patented  features  of  my  invention,  and  cannot 
be  legally  used  or  sold  without  a  license  from  the  owners  of 
my  extended  patent,  L.  L.  LANGSTiiOTII, 

October  5,  1866.  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 


Wood  Sawing  Machine. 

The  cheapest  and  best  Wood  Mill  made.  Two  men  and 
team  will  cut  two  cords  per  hour.  Send  for  a  Circular  to 
HENKY  C.  LAKE,  Fredonla,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  CKAWFORD  STUMP  PULLER,  all  mounted  and 
ready  for  use.  Apply  to  SAM’L  PARSONS,  Tom’s  River,  N.J. 


66  WEW  PHYSIOGNOMY.”— A  Beautiful  Book, 
"  with  1,000  illustrations.  Best  work  for  Agents. 
Tliree  styles.  $5,  $S.  and  $10.  Sent  first  post  by  FOWLEE 
&  WELIi?,  N,  T.  Send  stamp  for  circular.  ^ 


Eeynolds’  Patent  Stove  Hook,  is  an  ingenious  arrange¬ 
ment  of  two  pieces  of  iron,  like  a  pair  of  shears,  combining 
a  stove  cover  lifter,  pot  iiook,  pie  tin  lifter,  carpet  Ininnner 
and  stretclier,  and  for  sundry  other  uses  about  a  kitchen 
stove— on  the  whole,  a  most  convenient  addition  to  the  kitch¬ 
en  furniture.  No  cook  stove  complete  without  one.  Price^ 
50  cents,  worth  Five  dollars,  can  be  sent  by  Express.  ’ 

County  and  State  Eights  for  sale  on  reasonable  terms. 
There  is  money  in  if.  Try  one  Couuty  and  be  satisfied.  En¬ 
close  a  stamp  for  a  large  circular.  County  rights  $25  to  $50. 

Address  E.  REYNOLDS,  Lock  Box  7,  Corunna,  Midi. 


BRADBURY'S 

PIASO  FOETES. 


These  renowned  instruments  are  recomiuended  by  tiic 
leading  musicians  of  the  day  for  their  great  power,  bril¬ 
liant  SINGING  QUALITIES,  TOUCn,  TONE,  FINISH  AND  SU¬ 
PERIOR  WORKMANSHIP. 

Call  or  send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

WtV?.  B.  BRADBURY, 

Ware  Rooms,  427  Broome-st.,  New  Yoke. 

CARHART  &  NEEDHAM, 

97,  99,  ami  101  Kast  Twciity-tliii-rl  St.,  ST.  Y. 

(Established  ISlGi, 

Are  the  oldest  manufacturers  of  Improved  Reed  Instru¬ 
ments  in  the  United  States,  and  are  tlie  inventors  and  paten¬ 
tees  of  the  essential  improvements  made  in  this  class  of  in¬ 
struments  up  to  the  present  date. 

During  this  long  period  tliey  have  manufactured  a  vast 
number  of  instruments  of  all  styles,  and  wlierever  tliey  liave 
been  exhibited  in  competition  wltli  the  instruments  of  otlier 
makers,  tliey  liave  invariably  taken  the  highest  premium. 

At  tlie  last  FAIR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE, 
these  instruments  were  considered  by  tlie  judges  above 
competition,  and,  giving  tlie  ordinary  prize  to  anotlierflrm, 
they  created  a  new  class  peemixim  and  presented  to 
CAHHART  &  NEEDHAM 

A  “SPECIAL”  GOLD  MEDAL, 
a  uew  and  hitherto  unawarded  testimonial  of  excellence. 

Send  for  Illuscrated  Circular. 


6E0.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.’S  MELODEONS, 

GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &,  CO.’S  AUT03IATIC  ORGANS, 


Stereopticous  and  Magic  Lanterns, 

With  the  Improved  Lime  Light,  illuminating  brilliantly  two 
liundred  square  feet  of  canvas,  and  magnifying  the  views  to 
that  size,  at  an  expense  of  less  tlian  one  dollar  for  a  whole 
evening’s  exliibition.  Easily  managed  and  pays  well. 

Illustrated  priced  catalogue  of  tlie  apparatus,  with  list  of 
over  two  tliousand  artistically  colored  pliotographic  views 
on  glass,  of  the  War,  Scripture  Histoiw,  Clioice  Statuary,  etc., 
etc.,  forwarded  on  application.  T.  fl.  McALLISTER.  Opti¬ 
cian,  (of  late  firm  ot  McAllister  &  Bro.,  Phlla.,)  49Nassau- 
street.  New  York. 


Colgate’s  Aromatic  Vegetable  Soap. 

A  superior  Toilet  Soap,  prepared  from  refined  Veg¬ 
etable  Oils  ill  combination  witli  Glycerine,  and  espec¬ 
ially  designed  for  the  use  of  Latlics  and  for  tlie  Nursery. 
Its  perfume  is  exquisite,  and  its  washing  properties  unri¬ 
valled.  F or  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


Patent  Cantering 
Hor.seS,  $12  to  $25.  Nur¬ 
sery  Swing  upholstered,  com¬ 
plete  witli  books,  $3.75.  C!iild’.s 
Carriages,  $5  to  $30.  Boys’ 
strong  wagons,!  ron  axles  and 
seats,"$4.,50  to  $6.  Invalid’s 
Traveling  Chairs  for  in  or 
Out-Door  nse.  Prices  $15  to 
$35.  For  sale  by  the  Manu¬ 
facturer.  Invalids’  Carriages  made  to  order. 

S.  W.  SMITH,  90  William-st.,  New  A'ork. 


Mdbisy  Il0r§e§  jiiad  Toys  toa’ 
tiae  Holidays. 

LEWIS  P.  TIBBALS,  478  Broadway,  New  York. 
Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


A  FcB’fect  Weatlaea* 

After  a  series  of  experiments  and  continued  improve¬ 
ments,  for  the  last  ten  years,  we  have  just  introduced  a 
Weather  Strip,  entirely  novel  in  construction,  and  decidedly 
more  effective  than  all  others;  in  fact,  we  claim  to  have 
reached  perfection  in  tlie  article.  We  invite  the  inspection 
of  the  public  as  to  its  decided  superiority.  Illustrated  Cir¬ 
culars  embracing  Eight  varieties. 

E.  S.  &  J.  TOiiliEY,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

7^  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


Dr.  SAMUEL  R.  SMITH'S  Magnetic  Machines,  for  Medi- 
ical  Purposes.  Price  $18. 

“Smith’s  apparatus  gives  a  much  stronger  physiological 
ettect  Than  I  have  seen  from  any  other”~B.  Silliman,  Jr., 
Yale  College. 

“  Your  machines  liave  a  stronger  galvanic  power  than  any 
other  I  have  used  yet." — Dn.  Tiios.  Alt.,kn,  Philadelplila. 

Dr.  S.  B.  smith,  809  Broadway,  New  York. 


GEO.  A.  PRI.NCE  &  CO.’S  SCHOOL  ORGANS, 

Can  lie  found  at  all  tlie  principal  music  storos  througliout 
tlie  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  Britisli  Provinces.  No 
other  musical  instrument  ever  obtained  tlie  same  popularity. 

FORTY  THOUSAND  are  now  in  nse.  Send  to  ibe  manu¬ 
facturers  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  an  ILLUSTRATED  CAT.-V- 
LOGUE  and  Price  List,  which  will  be  mailed  to  auy  address, 
free  of  cliarge. 


PATENT 

MELODEONS. 

AUTOMATIC  ORGANS, 

SCHOOL  ORGANS. 

Catalogues  and  Price  List  sent  on  application.  All  orders 
and  communications  sliould  be  addressed  to 

E.  P.  WHITING, 

87  Fultou-street,  New  York. 


PIANOS  AND  ORGANS.— HIGHLY  important 
to  tliose  intending  to  purchase ;  unparalleled  induce¬ 
ments.  Money  Saved.  Semi  lor  Circulars. 

SIBERIA  OTT,  581  Broadway,  New  York. 


BERRY  &  THOMPSON,  Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 
Choral  Organs.  Recommended  by  Prof.  Timm,  and  our 
best  Organists.  Large  discount  to  Clergymen  and  Cliurclies. 

Agents  wanted.  Liberal  Discount.  Wliolesale  and  Retail 
Depot  at  T.  S.  BERRY’S  Piano  AVare  Rooms, 

593  Broadway,  New  York. 


MALrl^ETT,  ®AVIS  <&  CO.’S 

GRAND.  PARLOR  GRAND  AND  SQUARE  PIANOS— 
36  First  Premuims  Best  Pianos  made.  Prices  low. 

GREAT  BARGAINS  in  second-hand  Pianos.  Pianos, 
Melodeons  and  Organs  to  rent,  and  rent  applied  on  purchase, 
or  sold  oil  mouthlv  payments.  T.  S.  BERRY, 

593  Broadway,  between  Prince  and  Houston-sts. 


64  ILLUSTRATED  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOUR- 
■^NAL  FOR  1867.  Begins  New  Volume  Jan.  1st.  Full 
of  Portraits,  BiograpMes,  Self-Culture,  Matrimony ;  an  Ex¬ 
cellent  Magazine,  only  $2  a  year.  Send  stamp  for  Pre¬ 
mium  Circular-  FOWLER  &  WELLS,  New  York. 


Phonographic  envelopes,  explaining  20 

Phonograpliic  Short-Hand  signs  wliich  may  be  easily 
used  witli  great  advantage  bv  all  long-liand  writers.  16  cts. 
for  25,  post  paid.  A.  J.  GRAHAM,  544  Broadway,  New  Y  ork. 


CELEBRATED  DIVINES.— Rev.  DRS.  PUSEY, 
Kingsley,  Buslinell.  Vinton,  Hopkins,  Beecher,  Weston, 
Breckenridge,  Smltli,  Jlartineau,  Including  Carlyle,  Monte- 
flore,  Eliza  Cook,  Fronde,  Thiers,  Aldridge.  Ruskin,  and 
others,  witli  portraits  and  biograpbie.s,  in  THE  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TED  ANNUAL  OF  PHTTSIOONO-MY  FOR  1807.  By  first 
post,  20  cents.  ..AdcU'Css  FOWLER  WELLS,  389  Broadway,. 


^  A  CONCENTRATED  SOAP  Ibr  Family,  Laun- 
dry  and  Hotel  use.  Half  the  Soap  and  lialt  the 
V  ^  Lajior,  and  your  Clotlies  are  Cleaner,  Brigliter  g 
and  Sweeter— a  result  magical  as  pleasing  and  satisfactory. 
SAVONINE  will  not  run  the  most  delicate  color,  proving  it 
cannot  injure  the  most  delicate  fiber.  Tlie  cost  so  small,  the 
result  so  great,  tliat  tlie  poorest  housekeeper,  wlieu  familiar 
with  its  value,  will  call  it 

A  HOUSEHOLD  NECESSITY! 

Now  manufactured  iu  tliis  country  by  the  GL.\MOEGAN 
^  SOAP  CO.MPANY. 

gSk  AgencySalesroom,  No.  70Trinity-place,N.y. 

NS. — soldeverywhere,inboxesof61b.for$1.50  t' 


Al^B 


CItSlAM  TAHTAK, 

Are  the  best  in  market.  All  first-class  Grocers  keep  them. 


m-irilO  WANTS  A  NEW  RIFLE  ’—Every  w;iy 
superior  to  the  Needle-Gun.  Wlio  wants  a  splendid 
Plano,  Melodeon,  Sewing-Machine,  Knitting-Macliine,  Wasli- 
ing-Macliine,  Clotlies- Wringer,  or  a  choice  Library  of  Books, 
including  New  Pliyslognomy  ?  All  tliese  are  given  as  phe- 
JIIUMS  for  Clubs  of  Subscribers  to  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL  for  1867.  Send  stamp  for  Circular,  to 
_ FOWLER  &  WELLS,  No.  389  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

Good  Pens  Given  iiway. 

Samples  of  “Ad.vms  &  Co's  CELEisnATUD  Golden  Pens” 
will  be  sent  FREE  on  receipt  of  a  Stamp  for  postage. 
Address  ADAJIS  &  CO.,  21  Bromlield  Street,  Boston. 


Fountain  pen,  hawkes’  patent,  no 

Inkstand  required,  one  filling  writes  10  lionrs.  Also  all 
other  styles  of  Gold  Pens.  Send  stanm  for  Circular.  County 
Rights  tor  sale.  Agents  wanted.  GEO.  F  HAWKES,  Sole 
Mauulacturer,  64  Nassau-st.,  New.Y'ork. 


C:]nY§TAL.S  m  FIS&E  ; 

or.  Parlor  Fireworks,  a  new  amusement  for  Winter  Even¬ 
ings.  Price  25  cents  a  package,  send  orders  to 

O.  A.  liodRBACH,  122  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


It  Wa.s  l.'j  Cents _ The  price  of  tlie  “Optical  Puz¬ 

zle,”  advertised  with  the  G.ames  on  page  409  ol  the  last 
Agriculturist,  and  omitted  by  mistake. 


"WOSES! — Along,  sharp,  pointed  nose  ;  a  short, 
blunt,  beefy  nose'';  a  little,  turn-up.  pug  nose;  a  Grecian 
nose;  a  .Jewisli  nose ;  a  Roman  nose.  IViiat  do  tliey  indicate  ? 
See  TKEPHitENOLOGICAL  JOUltNAL  for  PHYSIOGNO¬ 
MY,  PHYSIOLOGY^  PHRENOLOGY,  ETHNOLOGY,  and 
PSYCHOLOGY.  Only  $2  a  year;  $1  for  lialfayear  20  cents 

a  number-  Address  FOWLJiU  &  IVELLS,  No.oS'J  Broadway- 
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AMEIIIC  AN  AGRIC3U  ET  U  KIST. 


[Deckmbeu, 


Engraved  for  tlie  Farmers’  and  Stock  Breeders’  Advertiser,  from  Fliotograph. 


Chester  White  Boar,  Grant,  18  months 
old,  weight,  800  lbs. 


Chester  White  Sow,  Beauty,  15  months 
old,  weight,  750  lbs. 


ISred  and  Owned  by  N.  P.  HOYPIi,  Oiim  Tree,  CbesScr  Co.,  Pa. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

Progeny  of  Hogs  that  have  taken  State  and  United  States  Premiums,  sent  in 
pairs,  not  akin,  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  Canada,  Cuba,  and  South  America. 


WANTIB 


AGENTS  IN  EVERY  COUNTY  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES, 

TO  SELL  THE  YOIJTn’S  IlISTOUT  OF  THE  GREAT 
CIVIL  WAR— tlie  only  History  from  a  Democratic  stand¬ 
point.  It  sells  for  Sl.SO.  Is  intended  for  the  million.  All 
who  wish  to  see  hoth  sides  buy  it.  The  price  Is  no  ohioction 
to  it.  It  is  intended  for  old  as  well  as  young.  Is  written  in 
a  racy  style,  has  si.xteen  illustrations,  and  is  pronounced  liv 
agents  illE  BEST  SELLING  BOOK  they  ever  canvassed 
for.  Agents  are  now  making  from  $30  to  $75  per  week  in 
selling  it. 

CiP“  Send  for  terms,  territory,  &c.,  and  address 

VAN  EYERIE,  HORTON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

No,  IGI  Nassau-strect,  New  York.  ' 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Toil  FBAXK  MOORE’S 

“WOMEN  OF  THE  WAR.” 

WONDERFULLY  POPULAR! 

So  popular  has  it  alre.ady  become,  (not  one  montli  yet  since 
its  first  issue)  tliat  hundreds  of  people  are  writing  for  it  from 
all  sections  of  the  country.  Fkom  one  city  alone,  ITiS 
PERSONS  HAVE  WRITTEN  VoR  THIS  WORK. 

Eour  of  Adams’  large  size  Presses  are  running  on  this 
book,  and  the  demand  exceeds  our  supply.  Experienced 
Agents  and  others,  who  possess  Intelligence,  energy,  and 
perseverance,  and  want  profitable  employment,  will  find  by 
engaging  in  the  sale  of  this  l)00k,  all  they  desire.  Many  now 
in  the  field  are  meeting  with  astonishing  success. 

For  particulars  send  for  circular. 

S.  S.  SCRANTON  &  CO., 

12G  Asylum  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  MONEY 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCHLAR  IN  REGARD  TO  OVR 

POPULAR  SUBSCRIPTION  BOOES. 


Onr  Pigs  have  always  taken  llie  Iiighe.st  premium  wliere- 
ever  exliihited.  Tliey  liave  all  tlie  good  qualities  desirable 
ill  a  Hog;  tliey  arc  quiet,  kept  easily,  have  a  good  square 
form,  deep  and  wide  clicst,  plenty  of  play  for  the  Lungs, 
very  licavy  bams  and  slioulders,  broad  in  the  back,  short 
liead  and  legs,  and  witliout  exception  .always  white;  they 
readily  fatten  wliile  young,  or  at  ;iuy  age,  and  will  grow  to 
weigh  from  500  to  800  lbs.,  at  11  or  IG  months  old.  They  will 
make  more  pork  in  a  given  length  of  time,  with  a  given 
quantity  of  food,  than  any  other  breed  of  Hogs.  Wc  liavo 
liad  them  to  weigh  1,280  lbs.  at  21  months  old. 

Wo  always  have  a  large  stock  of  Hogs  on  hand,  of  all 
ages,  from  1  to  18  montlis  old,  and  can  fill  orders  at  almost 
any  time. 

We  insure  the  safe  arrival  of  tlie  Pigs. 

Tliey  are  carefully  boxed,  witii  feed  and  trougli ;  tiie  Ex¬ 
press  or  Railroad  agents  feed  and  water  them. 

For  Circulars  and  Prices,  Address 

N.  P.  BOTEK,  &  CO., 
Glim  Tree,  Clie.stcr  Co.,  Pa. 

We  give  the  following  Testimouials.  received  from  parties 
who  have  ordered  “Cliester  Wliite  Pigs”  from  us;  H.  O. 
Brown,  a  well-known  manul'acturtr,  ot  Castleton,  Rutland 
Co.,  Vermont,  says;  “The  boar  pig  you  sent  me,  is  tlie  liand- 
somest  I  ever  saw.  Ho  took  tlie  I’irst  Premium  at  our  Agri¬ 
cultural  Fair  !  People  came  for  miles  to  see  him,  lie  has 
over  fifty  Sows  engaged  at  .$2.00  eacli.  I  don't  believe  tliere 
is  anotlier  as  good  a  hog  in  tlie  New  England  States.  I  sold 
one  of  llie  pigs  from  the  Sow  1  got  of  yon,  five  weeks  and 
two  days  old,  for  $50,  to  a  gentleman  in  New  York.” 

Dorsey  Scott,  of  Lamoille,  Bureau  Co.,  Ills.,  writes:  “The 
Sow  I  got  of  you  measures  IS  inches  across  the  shoulders 
(not  fat).  I  was  oll'ered  $130  for  lier,  she  liad  10  pigs,  sold  all 
at  $10  to  $12  apiece,  four  weeks  old.  Everyliody  says  they 
are  the  best  pigs  that  liavc  ever  been  iwised  in  this  part  of 
the  State.” 

L.  L.  Smith,  of  Brooklyn,  Powcsliiek  Co.,  Iowa,  writes: 
“  Tlie  pigs  I  got  of  you  last  spring,  took  the  First  Premium 
at  tlie  Scott  Co.  Fair.  The  Boar  1  got  of  you  some  two  years 
ago.  weiglis  1,400  lbs,,  and  is  still  growing.  I  bred  one  Cliester 
White  that  weiglied  1,250  lbs.  at  22  montlis  old.” 


Lewis  Maxwell,  of  Atlanta,  Logan  Co.,  Ills.,  writes;  “The 
pair  of  pigs  you  sent  me  :u’e  liard  to  beat,  tlie  Boar  has  had 
GO  Sows,  and  will  weigli  400  Ihs.” 

John  .Murphy,  of  Buckeye,  Garrad  Co.,  Ky.,  writes  :  “The 
pigs  you  sent  me  are  tlie  best  pair  I  ever  saw,  and  Hog-rais- 
lug  lias  been  my  business  for  twenty  years.” 

“  Tile  pigs  arrived  safe,  and  meet  my  fullest  expectations,” 
writes  F.  "A,  Bliss,  Reliohoth,.  Mass. 

E.  E.  T.  &  J.  H.  Hazen,  of  Hollowayvillc,  Bureau  Co.,  Ills., 
write :  “  We  have  now  liad  our  pigs  six  weeks,  and  they 
liave  doubled  tlieir  size  in  every  way,  leiigtli,  breadth,  and 
lieiglit.  They  are  the  finest  pigs,  and  the  most  rapid  grow¬ 
ers  we  ever  saw.  Tliey  are  perfect  beauties.  There  can  be 
no  better  feeders,  everyiliiug  tliey  eat  appears  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  converted  into  muscle  and  fat.” 

D.  B.  Waterman,  of  Aurora,  Kane  Co.,  Ills.,  writes:  “I 
liave  just  returned  from  our  State  Fair  at  Cliicago,  where  I 
saw  all  tlie  different  lierds  of  Cliosters,  from  Illinois,  Iowa, 
and  Michigan,  and  know  I  am  justified  in  pronouncing 
unqualifiedly,  the  pigs  you  sent  me,  much  superior  in  every 
point  of  view,  to  any  I  saw  at  the  above  Fair.  My  pigs  are 
now  i'A  and  5  montlis  old.  The  Boar  will  weigli  250,  and  the 
Sow  200  lbs.” 

John  C.  P;ilmer,  of  Helena,  Arkansas,  writes:  “My  pigs 
gained  33  pounds  apiece  in  31  days,  I'rom  5  to  9  weeks  old. 
I  don't  think  any  other  breed  can  beat  this." 


SoMt  B^rcc,  tlarec  Montlis  foa*  I^’otliiaas'. 

The  great  AMERICAN  STOCK  JOURNAL— THE  FARM¬ 
ERS’  AND  STOCK  BREEDERS’  ADVERTISER,  the  Oct., 
Nov.  and  Dec.  numbers,  of  1860,  sent  free  to  all  Suhserihers, 
for  18G7,  only  Sl.CO  a  year  in  advance.  Each  number  contains 
32  large  douhle-column  pages,  Illustrated  with  numerous 
Engravings.  Send  stamp  lor  speclmeu  copy  and  circular, 
with  list  of  splendid  Premiums  to  Agents. 

Address  N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO.,  Gum  Tree,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


ANTED— 1«,®00  FARMERS  TO  ACT  AS 
Agents  for  the  great  American  Stock  Journal. 
TIIE  FAR.MERS' AND  STOCK  BREEDERS’  ADVERTIS- 
KE.  Splendid  inducements.  Copies  free.  Address 

N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO.,  Cura  Tree,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


CasDfiasicre  !  CaslaiBaere  ! 

I  liave  just  received  direct  from  tlie  district  of  Angora,  in 
Asia  Minor,  a  new  importation  of  Angora  (Sliawl)  Coats, 
(known  in  this  country  as  Caslimere,)  wliich  I  offer  for  sale 
at  moderate  prices. 

Also  for  sale  a  few  young  Holstein,  or  Dutcli  Bulls,  and 
“Te.xel”  or  “  Moutou  Flaiidiln  ”  Rams. 

WINTHROP  W.  CHENERY,  Higliland  Stock  Farm, 
Belmont,  Middlesex  County,  Mass. 


IPieEHIIUM  STOCK.  FOB  SATE. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  WHITE  PIGS,  Short-liorn  C.attle, 
Leicester  Sheep,  Saddle  and  Carriage  Horses,  Pigeons,  Span- 
isli  Merino  Slieen,  75  different  v.iricties  of  Pure  Breeds  and 
Fancy  Poultry,  English  Coacli  and  Scotcli  Slicplierd  Dogs. 

Send  2.5  cents  for  Descriptive  Pictorial  Catalogue,  or  stamp 
for  Circular.  S.  &  5V.  S.  AI-LEN, 

Elgin  Spring  House,  Vergemies,  Vt. 


CREVECCEUR  FOWLS. — For  description,  see 
Saunders’  Poultry  Book  and  Agriculturist  of  May,  18G6. 
Orders  now  received  for  delivery  next  September.  Price 
$10  each.  Stock  Imported  direct  from  France.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular.  5VM.  BINGHAM,  Ji:.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ST^OR  S.4LE.  —  All  the  desirable  varieties  of 
Fancy  Boultry,  from  $3  to  $5  nor  pair.  For  circular 
Addres  R.  H.  IIAINES,  Box  58,  Elizabetli,  New  Jersey. 


^END  FOR  DESCRIPTION  of  the  finest  Thoi- 
i^ough-bred  Spanish  Merino  Sheep,  Chester  White  Pigs,  and 
Imported  Fowls  in  America.  L.  B.  SILVEli,  SALEM,  Olilo. 


1000  strong  Two-year  old  IONA 

GIlAl’E  VINES  for  Sale.  Price,  One  Hundred  Dollars  per 
100.  R.  P.  KENDIG, 

Waterloo,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


IONA  AND  BSRAELLA  WOOD. 

UNDER  GLASS  AND  OPEN  AIR. 

For  price,  address  HOLiTON  &  ZUNDJETT, 
Haverstraw,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


f;^OR  SALE,  IN  BENTON  CO.,  INDIANA,  a fme- 
.  ly  improved  Stock  and  Grain  Farm,  of  1,316)^  acres,  4 
Residences,  2  Barns,  plenty  of  Fruit,  rimher  and  5Vatcr. 
Price,  $30  per  acre.  Would  divide  it  if  desired. 

GEO.  K.  AYDELOTTE,  New  Albany,  Indiana. 


No  business  pays  better  or  Is  more  agreeable.  Our 
Agents  make  from  $10  to  $20  a  day.  AVe  publisli  tlie  most 
Popular  and  Valuable  Books  now  issued,  and  ivant  an 
Agent  in  every  County.  Send  for  a  Circular  to 

RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

540  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


With  No.  4,  now  ready,  wilt  be  given  gratis, 

A  LARGE  AND  SPLENDID  ENGRAVING. 
“GEN.  AVAVNE'S  ASSAULT  ON  STONY  POINT.” 
Size  33  inches  by  23. 

For  sale  by  all  News  Agents. 

Send  Five  Cents,  and  you  ivill  receive  In  return  No.  4, 
with  the  engraving.s,  post-paid.  „ 

FRANK  LESLIE,  537  Pearl-st.,  New  York. 


MOTHERS^ 

JOUENAL, 

And  FAMILY  VISITANT. 

A  Moiitlily  Magazine,  for  .Mothers  and  tlie  Ilouseliold. 
Witli  nothing  liglit  or  trashy,  it  is  practical  in  purnose,  suli- 
stantlal  in  matter,  attractive  in  style.  To  aid  Motlicrs  in 
their  noble,  hut  diflicult  work, and  to  make  tlie  family  liealtli)', 
happy,  useful,  and  good,  is  tlie  oiiject  of  tlie  Journal. 
Price  $1.50  per  year.  Five  copies,  $7.  Single  Number.s,  Af- 
teencents.  Send  liy  mail,  directed  to  “MOTHERS’  JOUR¬ 
NAL,  500  Broad w;iy.  New  York.” 

l-NDISPENSABLE.”  —  IIoav  to  Write,  How 
•“■to  Talk,  How  to  Behave,  and  IIow  to  Do  Business. 
A  capital  Hand-Book  for  all.  By  return  post,  $2.25.  FOAY- 
I.ER  &  AYELLS,  N.  Y.  Agents  AVauted. 


SauBitSers’  &  CwumlinioBi  Pills 

FOR  FOAVLS.  Prepared  and  Sold  by 

AVM.  A.  MACRAE,  Chemist. 
Nortli  Sliorc,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
And  may  be  had  of  nil  the  leading  Druggists. 

Price  50  cents  per  box,  or  by  mail,  GO  cents. 


66  OW  TO  RISE  IN  THE  WORLD.”— If 

you  would  know  wliut  you  can  do  best— how  lo 
acconiplisn  the  most— do  theniost  good— rise  the  highest,  and 
succeed  the  best  in  life,  it  would  he  well  to  read  the  PHRE¬ 
NOLOGICAL  JOURNAL  publishedby  FOWLER  DWELLS, 
No.  389  Broadway,  N,  Y.,  at  §>‘^.00  a  year. 


Short-Hand  Without  a  Master., 

by  which  the  nature  of  taking  down  Lectures,  Sermons, 
Trials,  Speeches,  &c.,  may  he  acquired  in  a  few  hours. 
Fifty-second  Edition,  with  a  Supplement.  Pricers  cents. 
Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  O.  A.  liOOiiBACH, 
1^3  Nassau-street,  New  York. 


I860.] 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


44.9 


A  Very  Popnlar  aud  Baiidsoine  Snfescrlption  Book  S 


100,000  Copies  of  this  E'ational  Work 

CAir  BE 

SOLD  SN  ONE  YEAR. 

Every  Household  should  possess  a  copy  of  the  Domestic 

LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON 

DDEING  THE  REVOLUTION. 

SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  BY  SUBSCRIHTION, 

At  tlie  low  price  of 

Containing  Twenty-five  splendid  Steel-plate  Portraits  of 
the  Noted  Beauties  of  the  Revolutionary  Period,  en¬ 
graved  from  original  Paintings  by  Wollaston, 
Copley,  Gainsborough,  Stuart,  Trumbull, 

Aiulbone,  and  other  contemporary 
painters.  The  work  is  entitled 

TIa®  MeptiMiciam 

on, 

AMERICAS  SOCIETY  in  the  CAYS  of  WASHINGTON. 

BY  RUFUS  W.  GRISWOLD. 

In  one  volume.  Royal  8vo,  containing  481  pages. 

The  design  of  the  “Republican  Court  ”  is  to  give  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  faithful  view  of  the  “  Private  and  Social  Life  of 
this  Country,  in  the  Days  of  Washington.”  Referring  as 
briefly  as  possible  to  political  afiairs,  it  introduces  tlie  great 
cliaracters  of  that  illustrious  age  in  tlieir  personal  connec¬ 
tions- -in  tlie  parlor,  ball-room,  the  tlieatre— in  anecdotes, 
descriptions,  and  details  of  every-day  experience.  It  em¬ 
braces  particular  narratives  of  President  Wasliington’s  cel- 
ebriited  Tour  througli  tlie  Eastern  States,  with  all  its  festivi¬ 
ties,  parades,  &o.,  and  of  the  subsequent  Tour  tbrougli  tlie 
Southern  States,  with  tlie  Imposing  and  enthusiastic  recep¬ 
tion  in  Charleston,  Augusta,  &c. 

Agents  wanted  througliout  the  country.  Liberal 
terms  and  e.xclusive  territory  given.  Bound  prospectuses, 
witli  ruled  paper  for  subscriliers’  names,  aud  snowing  sam¬ 
ple  of  binding,  .supplied  to  agents  for  $1.50. 

Apply  at  once  to 

O.  APPI.ETOW  &  CO., 

443  and  443  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  valual)!®  ColIecticH  ©f  Popular  Poetry, 


THE  _M/1¥ES  SEKIES. 

Four  Exquisite  Volumes  irt  anoatBox. 
GOLDEN  LEAVES  from  the  AMERICAN  POETS. 
GOLDEN  LEAVES  from  the  BRITISH  POETS. 
GOLDEN  LEAVES  from  the  DRAMATIC  POETS. 
GOLDEN  LEAVES  from  the  LATER  ENGLISH  POETS 

The  GoMEir  Leaves  Semes  contains  a  most  clioice  se¬ 
lection  from  tlie  writings  of  tlie  best  early  and  later  Ameri¬ 
can  and  English  Poets  and  Dramatists,  and  furnishes  a  rare 
collection  of  popular  poetrj". 

The  volumes,  convenient  in  size  and  beautiful  in  outward 
appearance,  are  printed  in  the  best  manner  on  line,  toned 
paper,  and  form  a  most  attractive  set,  wliile  tlie  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  tlieir  contents  makes  of  tliem  a  little  library  in  tliem- 
selves. 

Four  Volumes,  extra  clotii,  gilt  tops,  -  -  -  $10.00 

“  “  extra  cloth,  lull  gilt  sides  and  edges,  12.00 

“  “  lialf  morocco,  gilt  tops,  -  -  -  14.00 

“  “  morocco  antique  or  gilt,  -  -  -  20.00 

THE  VOLUMES  ALSO  SOLD  SEPARATELY. 

C®"  Will  be  mailed  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  retail  price. 

F.  J.  HUNTINGTON  &  CO., 

PUCLISHERS  AND  BOOKSELLEKS, 

439  Broome-st.,  New  York. 

‘.‘Catalogues  of  our  Publications  sent  free  on  application. 


“KUKAEi  AFff’AIKg” 

1,300  B?ag-es  Reading  Mattel"  !  ! 

©vei"  1,700  Engravings  !  !  ! 
The  Most  Valuable  and  Beautiful 
IBooks  ever  Issued  on  Rural  Subjects. 

Publlslied  on  superfine  paper,  in  Four  Volumes,  fully  in¬ 
dexed,  and  constituting  almost  a  Library  in  themselves. 
Sold  separately  or  together,  at  $1.50  cacli. 

¥  GLUME  ONE,  with  440  Illustrations,  includes 
15  Designs  of  Houses,  22  Articles  on  Fruit  Culture,  14 
on  Laying  put  and  Planting,  Descriptions  of  over  200  Varie¬ 
ties  of  Fruit,  23  Articles  on  Farm  Implements,  and  a  large 
number  on  Farm  Buildings,  Rustic  Structures,  Domestic 
Animals,  School  Houses,  Dairying  and  Dairy  Buildings,  &c. 

"^OLUME  TWO,  with  450  Illustrations,  includes 
w  design  for  a  Complete  Country  Residence,  with  all  its 
Outbuildings,  and  Appurtenances,  Mr.  Thomas’  Prize  Essays 
on  Farm  Management,  and  on  Under-Draining,  27  Desi»-ns 
for  Country  Houses,  more  tlian  50  Engravings  in  Articles  on 
Fruit  Culture,  40  on  Ornamental  Planting,  Fences  and  Gates, 
Care  of  Domestic  Animals,  Implements  of  Tillage,  &c.,  &c. 

OLUME  THREE,  with  440  Illustrations,  includes 
"  Directions  for  Building  with  terms  used,  48  Engravings 
—Poultry  Keeping,  33  Engravings,  Balloon  Frame  Buildings: 
more  than  50  Engravings  in  Iruit  Culture,  34  of  Various 
Weeds  and  Grasses,  34  of  Iniurions  Insects.  20  of  Flowers, 
C  Designs  lor  "Working  Men’s  Cottages,  4  for  Darns,  &c.,  &c. 

¥  OLUME  FOUR,  with  880  Illustrations,  Calen¬ 
dar  of  Farm  Work  for  the  Year,  56  cuts:  Kitchen  and 
Flower  Garden  Calendar,  50  cuts;  Orchard  and  Nursery 
Calendar,  22  cuts;  8  Designs  for  Country  Houses;  Cheese 
Making ;  Pruning,  how  and  when,  30  Engravings ;  Cannin”- 
Fruits,  &o. ;  Management  of  Sheep ;  Collecting  Insects ;  tlie 
newest  Fruits  and  Flowers;  new  Implements ;  Road  Mak¬ 
ing,  &c.,  &c. 

Sent  by  mall,  post-paid,  at  the  price  named  above.  New 
Editions  now  ready. 

LUTHER  TUCKER  &  SON,  PUBLISHEES, 
ALBANY,  N.  T. 

iS'  Send  Jbr  One  Volume  and  you  will  leant  them  all. 


Important  Annoincement. 

Arrangements  have  been  concluded  with 

KE¥.  HEMR¥  WARD  BEECHER, 

by  which,  after  the  liret  of  December,  he  will  furnish 
Eksulab  Contkibtjtions  to  the  columns  of 

THE  METH®»IST, 

Consisting  of  Fortnightly  Sermons,  and  “  Lecture-Room 
Talks,”  reported  expressly  for  “The  Methodist,”  revised 
by  Mr.  Beecher,  and  protected  by  Copj’-right. 

Arrangements  are  also  being  made  for  a  series  of  valuable 
and  instructive  Sermons,  by  the  most  eminent  Pulpit 
Orators  of  the  Methodist  and  other  Churches. 

THE  METHODIST 

Is  an  eight-page  Weekly  Newspaper,  now  in  its  seventh  year 
of  highly  successful  publication.  It  is  Religious  and  Lltei’- 
ary;  Independent,  Fraternal,  Loyal  and  Progressive. 

As  a  F.amily  Paper  it  is  unsurpassed.  It  commands  some 
of  tlie  best  Literary  ability  of  the 

i^ethodtst  Epsscopa!  Chyrclij 

and  of  other  Christian  Denominations,  and  is  largely  pat¬ 
ronized  by  all  classes  of  Christians,  as  a  Family  paper. 

It  is  Edited,  as  heretofore,  by 

MET.  «E©M«E  K.  CiSOOKS,  ®.I>. 

Assisted  by  tlie  following  able  Editorial  Contributors : 

REV.  ABEL  STEVENS,  LL.D. 

REV.  JOHN  McCLINTOCK,  D.D.  LL.D. 

REV.  B.  H.  NADAL,  D.D. 

REV.  H.  B.  RIDGAWAY,  and 
PROF.  A.  J.  SCHEM. 

It  lias  a  valuable  Correspondence,  both  Domestic  aud 
Foreign ;  a  fresli  Story  every  week  for  tlie  Cliildren  ;  a  Fi¬ 
nancial,  Commercial,  Mercantile,  and  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment;  ti  valuable  Religious  and  Secular  News  Summary, 
brouglit  up  to  the  liour  of  going  to  press. 

TEHMS !  50  per  year,  payable  in  advance. 

Twenty  cents  must  be  added  by  Subscribers  iu  tlie  British 
Provinces,  to  pre-pay  postage. 

Keasoiis  for  SiiDscriiiiiig  Now. 

Those  subscribing  for  18G7,  will  receive,  free  of  cliarge, 
all  numbers  pubiislied  this  year,  after  their  subscriptions  are 
received.  Those  subscribing  during  November,  will  get  all 
of  December  free. 

I.il»era.l  Premiums  are  allowed  to  tliose  forming 
Clubs  of  subscribers. 

Specimen  Numbers  sent  free,  on  application. - Address 

TliE  MIQTIIOIJilST, 

114  Nassau-street,  New  York. 

A  ©EMTS  WAMTE® 
AwEDGWOOD’S  GOVERNMENT  &;  LAWS  of  U.  S. 

A  Comprehensive  View  of  the  Rise.  Progress  and  Present 
Organization  of  the  Slate  and  National  Governments. 

It  contains  the  law  wliicli  every  citizen  sbould  possess  to 
discliarge,  witli  intelligence  and  fidelity,  liis  duties  to  tlie 
State  and  to  the  Nation,  and  to  conduct  ids  private  affairs 
with  safety  to  himself  and  iustice  to  otliers. 

Strictly  a  Subscription  Book.— Reliable,  active  men 
and  women,  who  wisli  to  do  good  and  make  money  can 
do  both  by  canvassing  for  tliis  book.  Some  Agents  make 
over  $400  per  week.  A  circular,  giving  Title-page,  Table 
of  Contents,  I’estimoiiials.  and  Specimen  pages,  with  Agency 
documents,  sent  on  application.  Territory  assigned,  and 
liberal  inducements  offered.  J.  W.  SCHERMEUHOliN  & 
CO.,  Publishers,  430  Broome-street,  New  York. 


Am  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Youug  People. 

Original  Stories,  Sketches,  Dialogues,  Music,  Letters,  Prob¬ 
lems,  Rebusses,  Puzzles,  &c.  Eleventh  Year  of  its  publica¬ 
tion.  Thirty  two  largo  octavo,  double  column  pages  each 
month.  Terms,  $1.25  a  year.  To  club.s,  $1.00,  witli  premiums. 
Specimens,  ten  cents.  Among  its  contributors  are  some  of 
the  most  eminent  American  writers.  Should  be  in  every 
family.  Agents  wanted  in  every  School,  and  at  every  Post- 
Office  in  the  United  States.  Address 

J.  W.  DAUGHASAY,  Publisher, 

1303  Chestuut-stveet,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  WEW 

Br  SOLON  ROBINSON, 

TES  VETERAN  AGRICULTURAL  EDITOR 

OP 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

A  novel  by  Solon  Robinson,  long  and  well-known  as  the 
Agricultural  Editor  of  The  Tribune,  will  be  commenced 
in  The  Weekly  Tribune  of  December  5tli.  It  is  called 

NEWONTOC  I 

A  STORY  OF  "WESTERN  LIFE,  INDIAN  AND  DOMESTIC. 

Though  Mr  Robinson’s  first  novel,  we  do  not  doubt  that 
It  will  newly  prove  the  worth  of  the  pen  tliat  in  so  many 
chapters  of  successful  writing  for  the  farm  and  the  fireside, 
and  In  behalf  of  the  friendless  poor  of  a  crowded  city 
(witness  the  “  Hot  Corn  Sketches  has  been  entertain¬ 
ing  and  instructive. 

A  true  Indian  novel  is  among  the  varieties  of  latter-day 
fiction,  and  the  pioneer  life  of  the  West,  abounding,  as  it 
does,  in  rude  but  ricli  material  for  the  ivork  of  the  novelist, 
lias  found,  of  late,  hut  few  faithful  delineators.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  few  Americans  liave  been  so  near  to 
tlie  American  people  in  their  liomestoad  life  and  charac¬ 
ters  as  settlers  and  pioneers,  as  the  author  of  Newontoc ; 
few  have  traveled  so  far  and  observed  so  closely  amid  the 
varieties  of  the  farmer’s  and  pioneer’s  life.  East  aud 
West ;  .and  no  writer  for  tlie  daily  press  lias  had  a  keener 
relish  for,  and  livelier  sympatliy  with,  the  fresli  and 
free  out-door  life  wliicli  enters  into  the  element  of  his 
novel.  Mr.  Robinson's  writings  liave  always  been  marked 
by  a  quaint  and  direct  force ;  pictures,  simple,  hut  graphic, 
of  tilings  as  they  really  are ;  practical  and  minute  knowledge 
of  the  useful  and  tlie  beautiful  as  tliey  are  brought  togetlier 
into  every-day  consciousness— tliese  are  some  of  tlie  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  stylo  of  word-paiuting  witli  wliich  the  readers  of 
The  Tuibune  have  been  long  familiar. 

The  new  novels  wliicli  will  lie  begun  tlie  first  week  in 
December,  will  continue  during  the  Spring. 

In  addition  to  tliis.  The  Weekly  Tribune  will  contain, 
as  usual,  features  of  entertainment,  instruction,  and  variety, 
surpassing  tliose  of  any  other  journal  published  to  benefit  the 
liome  life  of  the  people,  and  Justify  the  ever-increasing  sup¬ 
port  which  has  made  it  the  most  widely  circulated  paper  in 
America.  • 

The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune 

is  printed  on  a  large  double-medium  sheet,  making  oiglit 
pages  of  six  broad  columns  each.  It  contains  .all  the  im¬ 
portant  Editorials  published  in  The  Daily  Tribune, 
except  tliose  of  merely  local  interest;  also  Literary  and 
Scientific  Intelligence  ;  Reviews  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  New  Books;  the  Letters  from  our  largo 
corps  of  correspondents;  the  latest  news  received  by  Tele- 
grapli  from  Wasliington  and  all  other  parts  of  the  country ; 
a  Summary  of  all  important  intelligence  in  this  city  and 
elsewliere ;  a  Synopsis  of  tlie  Proceedings  of  Congress  and 
State  Legislature  when  in  session;  the  Foreign  News 
received  by  every  steamer ;  Exclusive  Reports  of  tlie  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Farmers’ Club  of  the  Americ.au  Institute; 
Talks  about  Fruit,  and  other  Horticultural  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  information  essential  to  country  residents;  Stock, 
Financial,  Cattle,  Dry  Goods  and  General  Market  Reports  ; 
making  it,  both  for  variety  and  completeness,  altogether 
the  most  valuable.  Interesting  and  instructive  Weekly 
Newspaper  published  in  tlie  world. 

The  Full  Reports  of  the  American  Institute  Farmers' 
Club,  and  the  various  Agricultur.al  Reports,  in  each  num¬ 


ber,  are  riclily  wortli  a  year’s  subscription. 

TERMS; 

Mail  subscribers,  single  copy,  1  year— 53  numbers .  $2.00 

Mail  subscribers,  Clubs  of  five . . .  9.00 

Ton  copies,  addressed  to  names  of  subscribers .  17.50 

Twenty  copies,  addressed  to  names  of  subscribers .  34.00 

Ten  copies,  to  one  address  . .  16.00 

Twenty  copies,  to  one  address .  SO.OO 


An  extra  copy  will  be  sent  for  each  club  of  ten,  cost  to  be 
paid  in  advance. 

Drafts  on  New  York,  or  Post  Office  orders,  payable  to 
the  order  of  The  Tribune,  being  safer,  are  preferable  to 
any  other  mode  of  remittance.  Address 

THE  TRIBUNE,  New  York. 


'I'lilmg’s  ar©  FE'oiiiisesI ! 

Tliose  seeking  for  “  one  of  the  choicest  of  all  the  Maga¬ 
zines,”  should  not  fail  to  send  I'or  tlie  new  Prospectus  and 
Premium  List  (.sent  free  on  application)  for 

BEADLE^S  MONTHLY  for  1867! 

Of  all  American  Magazines,  this  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
most  popular.  No  lover  of  what  is  good  in  literature  and 
illustration  should  be  witiiont  it. 

Tek-yis  :  $3.00  per  year ;  or  six  copies  for  $15.  Single  num¬ 
bers,  twenty-fLve  cents,  mailed  pofit-paid.  But,  to  sec  the 
Special  Offers  arranged  as  a  bind  of  Holiday  Benefit, 

Don’t  Fail  to  Send  for  the  Premium  List ! 

.  Addressing  READLE  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

118  William-street,  New  York. 
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AMERICAN  ACRICULTURIST. 


[December, 


DEUfiOREST’S  YOUNG  Af^flERlCA 

KOW  READY. 

A  new,  very  entertaining,  instructive,  artistic,  splendiclly 
illustrated  and  sparkling  MONTHLY  MAOAZINE  for  BOYS 
and  GIRLS. 

Yearly,  $1.50,  with  a  good  Jlicroscope  as  a  premium.  Addi¬ 
tional  copies,  $1 ;  for  five  copies  $5.  Single  copies  15  cents, 
mailed  free. 

December  Number,  with  splendid  Christmas  Music,  Christ¬ 
mas  Engravings,  Cliristmas  Stories,  and  other  Christmas 
Noveltie's,  now  ready. 

Address  W.  .JENNINGS  DEMOREST, 

No.  473  Broadway,  New  York. 


Every  boy  and  girl,  every  teacher,  every  p.arent,  every 
pastor,  and  every  editor  says  tliat  Young  America  is  tlie 
nest  Children’s  Magazine.— Send  for  a  copy,  seeing  is  believ¬ 
ing.  Of  tlie  1st  November  Number,  twenty  copies  sent  to 
any  Sabbath  or  day  scliool  teacher  as  specimens,  on  receipt 
of  one  dollar  and  eiglit  cents  for  postage. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town  and 

COUNTY  to  Canvass  for  a  New  and  Popular  Book.  Des¬ 
tined  to  become  a  liouseliold  favorite.  Sold  hi/  Subscription 
only.  Apply  at  once  for  terms  and  exclusive  riglits  to 

FOSTER  &  PALMER,  Jr...  14  Bible  House,  N.  T. 

Usefnl  Amsisieag’  HooSis,  Nicely 
ISoiind,  Clotli 

Enquire  TVitliin,  tells  anything  you  want  to  loiow,  Price 
$1.50— Teu  Tliousand  ■Wonderful  Tilings,  $1.50— Book  of  3,000 
■Valuable  Receipts,  $1.50—1,000  Amusing  Tales  and  Adven¬ 
tures,  $1.50— Anecdotes  of  Love,  $1.50— Ladies  Pattern  Book, 
500  Plates,  $1.50 -Live  and  Learn,  75  cents— Book  of  Spoits 
and  Games,  COO  Engravings,  a  splendid  Book,  $3.00— One- 
Thousand-and-One  Home  Amusements,  $1.50—1,000  Tricks 
with  Cards,  $1.50— Learn  to  Dance  witliout  a  Master,  $1.50— 
Hotel  Kemiers’  Guide,  $‘2..50— Ricliardson's  Guide  to  Free¬ 
masonry,  Engravings  of  Signs,  Grips,  &c.,  $1.00. 

All  Amusing  Trick,  TJie  Disappeuring  Pic¬ 
ture,  35  Cents. 

How  to  Write  Letters  Correctly,  15  cts.— Guide  to  Etiquette, 
15  cents.  ■W.  C.  WEMYSS,  575  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

CROQUET  FRIZES 

Including  all  the  various  implements,  book  of  instruction 
and  every  thing  required  for  playing  this  popular  and  de¬ 
lightful  game  {except  the  pretty  girls),  distributed  among 
those  solving  the  Prize  Puzzles  iii  the,  present  number  oif 
MERRYMAN’S  MON  THLY.  Pleasure  and  Profit  combined. 
All  may  compete.  Frank  Bellew’s  Comic  History  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  funniest  thing  that  has  appeared  fora  long  time,  is 
.lust  commenced.  Get  a  single  copy  and  judge  its  merits  for 
yourself.  Merryman  is  a  great  favorite  witli  the  ladies,  and 
the  young  folks  are  deliglited  with  Home  Recreations,  .and 
conjuring,  magic,  games,  &c.,  given  tlierein.  Greenbacks  or 


secure  more  agreeable  recreation  or  innocent  amusement 
for  so  small  an  outlay. 

&  CO.,  109  STassau-st.,  W.  Tf. 
Entertaining  Correspondence  from  all  quarters  is  de¬ 
sired.  Also  PUZZLES  of  superior  merit. 

*»*  Editors  inserting  .above  will  receive  One  Year  Free. 

I^ECEMBER  NO.  OF  DEMOREST’S  YOUNG 
AMERICA,  with  splendid  Cliristmas  Novelties,  Christ¬ 
mas  Stories,  Cliristmas  Poems,  Christmas  Engravings,  Christ¬ 
mas  Toys,  and  other  spicy  and  sparkling  good  tilings  for  the 
Boys  and  Girls,  with  .Jolly  old  Santa  Claus  Music,  now 
ready.  Send  for  a  copy,  15  cents  post  free. 

473  Broadway,  New  York. 

TME  PHTShlflSE  FAMMESa 

Commences  its  27th  year  of  publication,  January,  1867.  Z1 
Is  the  only  Agricultural  paper  in  tlie  State. 

Is  puWisiicd  Weekly  at  the  low  price  of  $2.00  per  year. 
Free  until  January.— AH  new  subscriptions  for  1867— 
sent  ill  before  New  Year’s,  will  have  the  bal.ance  of  tlie 
present  year  sent  free  from  the  time  siihscription  is  received. 
THE  FARMER  is  more  widely  circulated,  more  valuable 
and  practical  for  Western  farmers  than  any  otlier  publica¬ 
tion.  Good,  .active  local  Agents  wanted  wliere  none  now  are. 
Address  for  full  particulars,  samples,  &c., 

EMERY  &  CO.,  Cliicago,  Illinois. 

1-  IBRARY  OF  MESMERISM  AND  PSYCHOL- 
•“-^OGY,  in  two  volumes.  Comprisiii.g  the  Philosophy  of 
Mesmerism,  Clairvoyance,  and  Mental  Electricity;  Fasci¬ 
nation,  or  tlie  Power  of  Charming ;  The  Macrocosm,  or 
tlie  World  of  Sense ;  Electrical  Psychology,  tlio  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Impressions;  The  Science  OF  the  Soul,  treated 
Pliyslologically  and  Philosophically.  Sent  by  llrst  post,  for 
$1.  Please  address  FOWLER  «fc  WELLS,  389 Broadway,  N.Y. 

CANVASSERS 

SHOULD  NOT  FAIL 

to  Rcnd  for  the  Prcinluin  List  Offers  made  hy  the  Puhllshers 
of  BKADLE’S  MOXTIILY.  These  oflcrs  are  of 

lJBapB'e€';e€leBDtei!!  URjCB’.ulifly  !  ' 

Tlie  Premium  List  and  Prospectus  sent  free,  on  .applica¬ 
tion  to  BEADLE  &  CO.MPANY,  118  William-st.,  New  York. 

Soloii  Itobisisosa’s  Wew  No^vel. 

Any'  person  wlio  sends  the  money  for  ten  copies  Weekly 
Tribune,  will  lie  entitled  to  an  extra  copy  gr.atis,  contain¬ 
ing  the  new  novel  by  tlie  Veteran  Agricultural  Editor  of 
The  Tribune.  See  terms  in  aiiotlier  column. 


There  is  money  in  RE’TNOLDS’  PATENT  STOVE  HOOK 
See  large  advertisement  in  this  Issue. 


DOTY’S 

Clothes  Washer 


is  easy  to  operate— sitting  or  stand¬ 
ing— Injures  no  garments,  and  does 
its  work  to  perfection  in  from  two  to 
four  minutes:  is  durable,  and  is  tlie 
only  wasliing-macliiiie  that  is  liked 
•sill  the  better  the  longer  it  is  used. 
Recommended  as  the  very  best,  by  Solon  Robinson, 
Orange  Judd,  Prof.  Yonmans,  and  many  otlier  prominent 
men.' 

Price,  Family  Size,  $14.  Hotel  Size,  $16.  A  sample  will 
be  sent  free  of  freight  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

R.  C.  BROWNING,  General  Agent, 

32  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York, 
(opposite  Merciiant’s  Hotel). 


The  Universal 

Clothes  Wringer 


WITH 


COG-WHEELS, 

Fits  any  wash-tub,  wrings  clothes  almost  dry  with  little 
ir,  and  wil'  '  '  ■ 


1  will  save  its  cost  in  clotliing  every  year. 

■  ■  ■  ■  first  pre 


labor, _ _  -  -  -  „  -  -  .  . 

Tlie  AVaslier  and  Wringer  liave  taken  the  first  premiums 
at  tlie  great  faira  of  Europe  and  America. 

Send  for  wliolesale  and  retail  terms,  also  descriptive  cir¬ 
culars. 

Exclusive  right  of  sale  given  to  the  first  responsible  appli¬ 
cant  from  eacli  town. 

A  Sample  will  be  sent  five  of  freight,  on  receipt  of  retail 
price,  $8.50. 

R.  C.  BROWNING,  General  Agent, 

32  (Joiirtlandt  st..  New  York, 
(opposite  Merciiant’s  Hotel). 


m\H 


'ASBHSSS 


w  CJiiicker  and 

HSetter  than  any  other  Maohin’e  or  process, 


Slasiei', 


Asa  IVringer,  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD, 
and  The  flrouer  Irons  WITHOUT  HEAT. 

Agents  wanted  every  where.  They  are  making  from 
®100  to  $300  per  month.  Send,  with  stamp,  for 
Circular,  giving  lOOO  References. 

S.  W.  PALMER  &  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y 


SCHOOL  TEACHERS  WANTED.  —  The  sub- 
^scrlher  wishes  to  employ  one  male  teaclier  in  each  town 
in  the  United  States,  to  canvass  for  tlie  “  Illiisf rated 
History  of  the  Bihlc,”  by  Joim  Kitto,  D.  D.,  F.  S.A., 
edited  bj^  Alvan  Bond,  D.  D.,  of  Norwich,  Conn. 

This  is  the  best  selling  book  1  have  ever  published.  Agents 
make  from  $100  to  $300  per  montli,  and  say  "they  never 
knew  a  book  to  sell  so  well-"  Apply  immediately  iii  person 
or  by  letter  to  tlie  publisher. 

HENRY  BILL,  Norwicli,  Conn. 

MOW  TO  CHOOSE  A  WIFE, 
Price  35  Cents, 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A 

Price  25  Cents. 

Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  prices,  liy 

O.  A.  KOOKBACH,  122  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

All  tlie  €kO®«l  Clftllclresi, 

Who  read  the  Agrlcnlturlst,  should  get  tlieir  parents  to  send 
for  file  new  Fancy  Tale  just  published,  MVRTIL,  or  the 
ENCHANI’ED  ISIjAND  ;  such  a  beantifnl  story  to  be  read 
on  a  winter  evening.  It  lias  tweiitj'-flvc  (25)  fine  illustra¬ 
tions.  It  will  lie  sent  by  iiiail,  postage  free,  on  tlie  receipt 
of  50  cents.— Address  T.^  AV.  STRONG, 

Toy  Book  &  Valentine  Man’fr,  .590  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


f^EMOREST’S  MONTHLY,  ACKNOWLEDGED 
.BJ'tlie  liest  and  model  Parlor  Magazine,  oifers  a  $55  AVliecl- 
er  &  AVilsoii  Sewing  Jlacliine  for  only  25  subscribers,  at  $3 
eacli,  and  in  addition  a  beautiful  and  valuable  premium  to 
each.  AVlio  speaks  first?  Send  for  circular.  No.  473  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y.  Tlie  splendid  Dec.  No.  Now  Readj’. 

The  game  of  checkers  simplified, 

price  50  cents  ;  Tlie  Scottisli  Dranglit  Player,  price  $2  ; 
The  Losing  Game,  pi'ice  75  cents ;  sent  post-paid  by  A.  J. 
DUNLAP,  280  Camil-st.,  New  York. 

ONES  HOLLiAR  for  3  ImprovctI  Patent  Sciv- 
lag  Rippers— or,  35  cents  for  one— or,  $3  for  1  dozen, 
will  be  well  Invested.  Read  about  them  on  page  444. 


Cummings  &  Maiier. 
Carpenters,  Builders,  and  Stone  Cutters ; 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  a  NEW  and  PRACTICAL 
WORK  ON  ARCHITECTURE,  giving  in  detail  on  a  work¬ 
ing  dr.awing  scale,  the  exterior  and  interior  of  various 
classes  of  buildings— with  ,382  de.signs  and  714:  Illustra¬ 
tions,  containing  street  fi'onts,  suburban  lionses,  cottage.s, 
cut  stone  work,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  11  by  14  inclies  in  size,  con¬ 
taining  only  practical  work,  designs  and  illustrations  that 
separately  would  cost  hundreds  of  dollars. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  Price  §10.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  4 i  Park  Row. 

DOWNING’S 

Landscape  hardening  and 
^ura8  Archatecturen 

The  most  complete  and  y.alnable  work  ever  issued  on 
Landscape  Gardening  in  North- Am  erica,  for  the  Improve- 
m’ent  of  Country  Residences ;  containing  ftill  Directions  for 
every  thing  connected  with  Laying  out  and  adorning  tlic 
Rural  Home,  the  Grounds,  tlie  Gardens,  tlie  Buildings,  the 
Trees  and  Plants,  etc.,  witli  principles  of  taste  so  stated  as 
to  adapt  the  worlc  to  all  classes.  Splendidly  Illustrated 
with  many  Steel  and  fine  Wood  Engravings.  By  tlie  late 
A.  J.  Downing.  Enlarged.  Newly  Illustrated  and  Revlsad, 
with  Supplement,  by  Henry  Wintheop  Sargent.  Octavo, 
534  pp.  Extra  clotli,  gilt,  beveled  bds. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE  $6.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  41  Park  Row. 


l^lnSature  Fruit  Garden  p 

Or,  How  to  raise  many  kinds  of  Fruit  on  Small  Trees. 
AVitli  full  directions  for  Training  and  Culture. 

By  THOMAS  RIVERS. 

First  American  from  Uie  Tliirteentli  Englisli  Edition. 
Every  one  who  has  a  Garden  should  buy  this  book. 
SENT  POST-PAID.  -  -  _  PRICE  $1.00 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  41  Park  Row. 

A  new  and  much  improved  edition  of  Jliclianx  &  NuttalPs 
“■  North  Ainerlcsiii  Sylva,”  complete  in  5  Impe¬ 
rial  Octavo  volumes,  witli  277  beautifully  Colored  plates, 
true  to  nature,  accompanied  witli  letter-press  descriptions  of 
ail  our  “  North  Aisicricaii  Iforost  Trees.”  The 
most  elegant  and  scientific  work  ever  piiblislicd  on  tills 
siiliject.  Experienced  Agents  wanted  to  sell  valuable  illus¬ 
trated  works  ill  all  parts  of  tlie  United  States. 

Address  RICE,  RUTTER  &  CO., 

523  Miiior-st.,  Pliiladelpliia. 

^TOCK  AGENCY. — Persons  ivishing  to  jmrcliase 
f^Blooded  Stock,  sucli  as  liorses,  cattle,  slteep,  swine,  Casli- 
mere  goats,  rabliits,  or  ponltrv,  sliould  send  for  a  copy  of  tlie 
“FARMERS’  AND  STOCK  BREEDER'S  ADVEUTISEiJ.” 
Persons  liaving  blooded  stock  of  any  kind  to  sell  should 
advertise  in  our  paper.  Circulation,  50,000  copies  per  montli. 
Address N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO.,  Gum  Tree,  Chester  Co,,  Pa. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE,  MILLION  I !  I 

Sensible  Letter  Writer,  50  cents  ;  Cusliing’s  Parliamentary 
Manual,  $1.00;  Hoyle’s  Games,  50  cents ;  ventriloquism,  15 
cents ;  American  Housewife,  25  cents :  Speaker's  Guido,  15  cts.; 
American  Lawyer,  .$1.00;  American  Chess  Player,  50 cents; 
Home  Amusements,  50  cents.  Address 

CARTER,  COLLINS  &  RICHARDSON, 

42  Jolin-street,  New  York  City. 


B 


EMOllEST’S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  the 
_ _ ^lendid  December  No.,  willi  Christmas  Music,  Christ¬ 
mas  Engravings,  and  other  novelties.  Now  Ready.  Single 
SO  cts.  Mailed  free  Yearly,  $3,00  wdtli  a  beautiful  Premia, 
and  splendid  terms  for  clubs.  Piiblislicd  478  Broadway,  N.Y, 
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Illustrated.  Entirely  new.  The  result  of  35 
years’  of  successful  experience—with  direc¬ 
tions  for  all  contingencies  that  can  ordinarily 
occur;  treating  of  Breeding,  Movable-Comb 
and  other  Hives,  Pasturage,  Robbing,  Feed¬ 
ing,  Swarming,  Queens,  Diseases,  Augei-,  Ene¬ 
mies,  Wax,  Transferring,  Sagacity,  Wintering, 
Care  of  Honey,  Italian  Bees,  Purchasing,  etc. 
Bee-keepers  will  find  this  new  work  of  Mr. 
Quinby’s  fully  up  to  the  times  in  all  practi¬ 
cal  matter. 

Sent  Post-paid.  Price  ^1.50. 

Gratifying  Opinions  of  tlie  Press. 

From  the  Christian  Intemgencer, 

“  Qnlnby’s  Work  is  tlie  very  best.  It  has  long  been  regard¬ 
ed  as  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  matters  concerning 
■wliich  it  treats.’’ 

From  Moore's  Fnral  Few  Yorker. 

“This  is  a  newly  written  and  illustrated  edition  of  Jlr. 
Q.’s  former  work.  That  has  proved  of  value  to  thousands 
of  Bee-keepers,  and  t/tfs,  with  its  riper  experience  and  added 
knowledge,  can  not  fail  of  giving  better  satisfaction.  Thirty- 

ave  years  experience ! - What  beginner  in  bee-keeping 

wiil  not  bring  this  to  his  aid  ?  Wo  notice  the  author  has  no 
Patent  Hive  to  introduce,  and  expresses  ids  opinions  freely 
on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  tlie  various  hives  seeking 
popular  favor." 

From  the  Vermont  Farmer. 

“The  book  is  written  in  familiar  st5de,  with  the  endeavor 
to  be  practical  rather  than  scientific,  thereby  making  it  a 
guide  to  the  tyro  in  Apiarian  knowledge,  ns  well  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  work  of  reference  for  the  more  experienced  bee-keepers.’’ 

From  the  F.  F.  Christian  Advocate. 

“All  bee-keepers  should  have  this  manual,  and  others 
may  read  it  as  a  book  of  wonders.” 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDO  &  CO.,  41  Park  Row. 

Mew  Book  of  FlowerSa 

By  Joseph  Breck,  Practical  Horticulturist. 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

This  work,  while  preserving  scientifle  accuracy,  is  written 
in  a  familiar  style,  and  with  tlie  entlinsiasra  of  a  life-long 
lover  of  flowers.  Its  teachings  are  eminently  practical,  and 
cover  all  branches  of  out  of  door  gardening.  Bulbs,  Annuals, 
Perennials,  Herbaceous  Plants  and  Shrubs,  have  their  meth¬ 
ods  of  cultivation  and  propagation  fully  given,  with  popular 
descriptions  of  the  most  desirable  garden  varieties.  Just 
tlie  book  for  the  novice  or  amateur  in  gardening. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE,  $1.75. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  41  Park  Row. 

S^y  Vineyard  at  Lake  View; 

Or,  Successful  Crape  Culture. 

To  any  one  who  wishes  to  grow  grapes,  whether  a  single 
vine  or  a  vineyard,  this  book  is  fall  of  valuable  teachings. 
The  author  gives  not  only  his  success,  but  wliat  Is  of 
quite  as  mucli  importance,  his  failure.  It  tells  just  what 
the  beginner  in  grape  culture  wishes  to  know,  with  the 
charm  that  always  attends  the  relation  of  personal  e.x- 
perlence.  Illustrated. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  -  .  _  PRICE  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  41  Park  Row. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist., 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  a  month,  ending 
Nov.  15,  1866,  and  the  exports  of  Breadstuffs  from  this 
port  thus  far,  since  J.anuary  1  : 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW-TORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
27daysWii.5m’tli.331.000  1.21,3,000  1,496,000  167.000  2,181,000  849.000 
20dayslrt.«m’tli. 288,000  519,000  4,101,000  136,000  311,000  817,000 

Sales,  Flour.  Wieat.  Corn.  Rye.  Rarley, 

27  days  month,  363,000  2,045.000  5,679.000  476,000  2,13.5,000 
20  d,ays  last  montli,  329,000  734,000  4,727,000  287,000  23,800 

3.  Comparison  tcith  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
27  days  1866. .  ..331.000  1,213,000  1,496,000  167,000  2,184,000  849,000 
27  days  1865. . .  .414,000  617,000  3,163,000  13S,000  1,329,000  1,175,000 


Sales. 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

Comi. 

Rye. 

Rarley. 

27  days  1866. . 
27  day-s  1865. . 

....  363,000 
....  317,000 

2,045,000 

1,616,000 

5,679.000 

2,629,000 

476,000 

141,000 

2,135,000 

838,000 

3.  Export^  from  New-York,  January  1  to  Nov.  15: 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Rye, 

Oats. 

1866 . 

1865 . 

1S64 . 

1863 . 

1862 . 

..  811,066 

, .  1,761,342 

. .  2,683,086 

340,735 

1,947,424 

14,982,576 

14,199,328 

23,216,817 

10,656,000 

3,276,163 

814.608 

7,480,835 

10,542,556 

192,489 

170,694 
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41,5,249 

1,888,790 

1,067,567 

69,831 

39,613 

123,996 

144,165 

4.  Receipts  of  Breadstuff's  at  the  head  of  tide  water  at 
Albany,  from  the  commencement  of  Navigation  to  Nov.  7. 
Flour.  Wheat,  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1866.. .. 261.400  4.378,800  22,,546,000  910,100  4,059,400  8,330.500 

1865.. .. 704.200  7,378,200  15,142,600  782,100  3,193,300  8.620,800 

1861.. .. 970.400  13,415,600  9,035,500  525,500  2,078,700  9.440,000 

Current  Wholesale  Prices, 

Oct.  15. 

Pr.TCfE  OF  Gold .  153K 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  $7  75  @11  75 

Super  to  Extra  Southern . 11  80 

Extra  Western .  8  50 

Extra  Genesee . 11  80 

Superfine  Western .  7  80 

Hyb  Flour .  6  50 

Corn  Meal . 4  75  ®  5  25 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White.  2  85  @  3  30 
All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber.  1  70 

Corn— Yellow .  96 

Mixed .  94 

Oats— Western .  .54 

State .  62 

Rye .  1  05 

Barley .  1  15 

Hay— Bale  100  Ib .  95 

Loose . •!  00 


@16  50 
@16  50 
@14  25 
@10  10 
"  7  GO 


@  3  00 


@  96 

@  61 
@  — 

@  1  28 
@  1  32 
@  1  45 
@  1  50 
@  1  00 
@  44 

@  60 
@  82K 
-  14 


Nov.  15. 
143K 

$8  75  @12  40 
12  25  @17  50 
9  50  @18  00 
12  50  @14  00 
8  75  @10  50 
6  75 
6  00 
3  00 
2  05 
1  30 
1  30 
67 
71 
1  30 
1  10 
1  00 


@  3  75 


Straw,  ^  100  B .  05 

Cotton— Middlings,  13  fb _  41 

Hops— Crop  of  1866,  B .  35 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  ^  B.  25 

Seed— Clover,  B  .  13 

Timothy,  si  bushel .  3  .50 

Flax.  ?l  bushel . 

Sugar— Brown,  ^  B. . . 

Molasses,  Cuba,  ^igl. 

Coffee— Kio,(Gold  price)?!  B 
Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &o.,  ^B. 

Seed  Leaf,  B . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  ?!  B. 

Domestic,  pulled,  ?!  B... 

California,  iinwaslied,. . . 

Tallow,  ?!  B  . 

Oil  Cake— ^  ton . 

Pork— Mess,  ?!  barrel. . . 

Prime,  ^  barrel  . 

Beef— Plain  mess . 

Lakd,  in  barrels,  ^  B.. . . 

Butter— Western,  ?!  B., 

State,  ?!  B . 

Cheese . 

Beans— ^  bushel. . 

Peas— Canada.  ?!  bushel .  Nominal. 

Eggs— Fresh,  ?!  dozen .  30  @  34 

Poultry— Fowls,  ?!  B .  19  ®  23 

Turkeys,  ?!  B .  18  @  23 

Potatoes— Mercers,  ?!  bbl ...  2  50  @  2  75 

Peach  Blows,  ?!  barrel .  2  25  @  2  50 

Potatoes— Buckeye,  ?!  bbl. .  150  @175 

Apples—?!  barrel .  3  00  @  5  00 

Pears,  ?!  barrel .  4  00  @20  00 


8  25 
@  6  25 
@  3  45 
@  3  20 
@  — 
@  — 
®  70 

@  73 

@  1  50 
®  1  31 
®  1  45 
1  10  @  1  55 
70  @  1  00 
31  @  37 

30  @  03 

35  ®  95 

13  @  17 

3  25  @3  75 


3 

20 

@  3 

45 

Nominal. 

9V® 

9)4® 

13)4 

42 

® 

57)4 

50 

@ 

65 

)?!  B 

17 

@ 

20 

17 

@ 

19K 

5K@ 

30 

4)<@ 

80 

5 

® 

43 

5 

43 

37) 

75 

37)4® 

71) 

27X® 

CO 

27)4® 

60 

20 

40 

20 

® 

40 

1254® 

rs'4 

12 

@ 

12)4 

.58 

00 

®fl0 

00 

53 

01) 

@57 

00 

31 

00 

@83 

15 

25 

01) 

<§)— 

29 

50 

®- 

— 

21 

00 

@22 

50 

12 

00 

®18 

50 

12 

51) 

@18 

.50 

16X@ 

IBlli 

12)4® 

14K 

18 

® 

35 

17 

@ 

.33 

3(i 

® 

DO 

s;{ 

® 

55 

6 

® 

18 

V 

@ 

17>^ 

1 

IMJ 

@  3 

00 

1 

90 

&  3 

00 

Nominal. 
33  ®  36 

19 

„  22 
@  2  75 

_  @  2  50 

1  50  @2  00 

3  25  @  4  no 

4  00  @20  00 


16 
18 
2  25 
2  25 


Gold  has  declined  materially  since  our  last,  more  or 
less  adversely  influencing  all  commercial  values.  But 
the  abundance  of  money,  available  to  speculative  oper¬ 
ators  on  easy  terms,  lias  tended  to  foster  a  speculative 
inquiry  for  most  kinds  of  produce,  especially  for  Bread- 
stuffs,  which  have  been  in  unusually  active  request,  partly 
for  home  use  and  export,  but  chiefly  for  investment,  at 
much  higher  but  irregular  prices.  Witliin  a  week  or  so, 
the  demand  has  been  less  urgent,  and  as  some  holders 
have  been  eager  to  realize  on  their  supplies,  there  lias 
been  less  buoyancy  in  the  market.  As  we  write,  the  dis¬ 
position  to  buy  freely  is  reviving  again,  encouraged  by 
the  favorable  foreign  advices,  particularly  for  Corn,  and 
the  tendency  of  prices  of  Flour,  Wlieat,  and  Corn  is 
once  more  upward.  There  has  been  an  unusually  good 
export  inquiry  for  Barley,  chiefly  the  Canada,  which  has 
arrived  in  liberal  quantities.  Oats  have  been  less  actively 
dealt  in  by  shippers.  We  enter  on  the  winter  months 
with  a  comparatively  moderate  stock  of  grain  in  store 
here,  including,  of  Wheat,  703,855  bushels  ;  Corn,  2.812,- 
909  bushels  ;  Rye.  271,727  bushels  ;  Bailey,  1,078,675  bush¬ 
els  ;  Oats,  1,597,245  bushels,  and  Malt,  57,404  bushels. 
The  principal  holders  are  firm  in  their  views,  anticipating 
a  further  rise  in  prices _ There  has  been  a  very  exten¬ 

sive  business  transacted  in  Provisions,  chiefly  in  Mess 
Pork,  on  speculative  account,  opening  at  rapidly  advanc¬ 


ing  prices,  but  suddenly  breaking  down  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  November,  and  since  fluctuating  widely.  Toward 
the  close  the  demand  was  becoming  brisk  again,  and 
prices  were  quoted  steadier.  Mess  Pork  sold  as  higli  as 
$36  a  barrel  on  tlie  31st  of  October,  iiaving  been  engi¬ 
neered  up  lo  that  figure  by  a  clique  of  speculators  ;  it  sold 
as  lotv  as  $24.25  a  barrel  on  Monday,  Nov.  12th,  un¬ 
der  a  pressure  to  realize.  The  coyapse  in  the  speciila- 
live  movement  led  to  the  failure  of  one  large  house,  and 
several  small  concerns,  whose  means  were  wiped  out  by 

the  reaction _ Cotton  has  been  more  freely  offered,  and 

has  been  in  less  request,  closing  decidedly  lower - Hay, 

Seeds,  and  Tobacco,  have  been  less  souglit  after  at  irre¬ 
gular  prices _ Hops  have  been  in  good  demand  at  buoy¬ 
ant  rates _ Wool  has  been  in  very  slack  request,  espe¬ 

cially  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  as  stocks  have 
been  steadily  increasing,  prices  have  favored  buyers  de¬ 
cidedly,  the  market  closing  very  lieavily. 

r^’ew  Yoi'lc  Elive  Sf.ocls:  JHarlsets. — 
The  supply  during  the  past  four  weeks  has  been  very 
large  for  the  season,  as  is  shown  in  tlie  following  table  : 


WEEK  ENDING. 

Reeves. 

Cozes. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Nov.  13  . 

.  ..7,137 

76 

1,026 

27,420 

17,774 

Nov.  6 . 

100 

1,126 

32,688 

23,236 

Oct.  30 . 

133 

1,324 

29,760 

22,487 

Oct.  23 . 

98 

1,416 

27,754 

20,503 

Total  in  four  Weeks. 

...27,080 

407 

4,882 

117,626 

84,000 

Average  per  Week.. 

...  0,770 

102 

1,220 

■  29,400 

21,000 

do.  do.  last  Moiith. 

...  6,793 

103 

1,387 

2.5,514 

14,,326 

do.  do.  prev's  Month.  6,227 

92 

1,209 

23,300 

11,908 

do.  do.  do.  1865. . . 

...  ,5,235 

118 

1,500 

16,091 

11,0^3 

do.  do.  do.  1864... 

...  5,161 

145 

1,511 

1.5,315 

12,676 

do.  do.  do.  1863... 

129 

694 

9,941 

21,070 

Total  Animals  for  Slaughter  in  past  5  Weeks . 380,000 

The  weekly  receipts  of  beef  cattle  and  cows  have  been 
nearly  the  same  as  the  previous  month  ;  veal  calves  367 
per  week  less  ;  sheep  nearly  4,000  per  week  more  ;  live 
hogs  nearly  7,000  per  week  more.  It  will  be  seen  that,  as 
compared  with  the  weekly  average  for  all  of  last  year, 
the  weekly  excess  the  past  month  lias  been  1,515  beef 
cattle,  13,315  sheep,  and  very  nearly  10,000  hogs.  Tins 
enormous  weekly  increase,  which  has  continued  now  for 
above  tliree  months,  readily  explains  the  material  decline 
in  prices  —  JBccC  Cattle,  under  the  continuous  lieavy 
receipts  noted  above,  have  gone  downward  in  price,  un¬ 
til  to-day  (Nov.  13,)  “  the  bottom  has  dropped  out,”  as 
the  dealers  say.  Tlie  present  rates  are  no  more  tlian  13c. 
(S)14c.  per  lb.,  estimated  dressed  weight,  for  the  most  of 
fair  cattle;  14ji’c.®15Xc.  for  superior  quality  ;  16c.(n) 
16J^c.  for  an  occasional  extra  ;  13c.(®12«.  for  common 
thinnisli  steers,  oxen,  and  dry  cows;  llXc.fa)10>4’c.  for 
poor  ;  and  even  9c.,  or  less,  for  some  of  the  worst.  Deal¬ 
ers  who  bought  a  few  weeks  ago  are  losing  large  sums. 

- milcU  Cows  have  recently  been  in  better  demand 

for  families.  The  .advance  of  milk  to  12c.  per  quart,  re¬ 
tail,  makes  it  profitable  for  families  to  keep  tlieir  own 
cows  where  they  have  barn  or  yard  room.  Really  good 
cows  go  at  $80®$100,  young  calf  included;  extras  $100 
to  $110;  anuccasional  fancy  $10  to  $20  higher  ;  fair  $05 

to  $75  ;  poor  ,$60  to  $50 _ Veal  Calves  are  always  in 

demand  lo  keep  up  on  the  liotel  and  restaurant  bills  of 
fare  the  “  veal  cutlets,”  and  so  with  diminislied  supplies 
the  best,  prime,  large  fat  calves  bring  12Xc.  to  14c.  per 
lb.,  live  weiglit,  despite  the  fall  in  lieef  ;  common  calves 

12c.  to  10c.;  poorest,  9c.  and  even  lower _ Slieep  and 

Lambs  have  far  exceeded  in  supply  anything  previously 
known  liere — 29,400  per  week,  against  a  weekly  average 
last  year  of  16,000  !  November  1st,  prices  were  down  lo 
4%c.®6c.  per  lb.,  live  weight,  for  sheep.  Witli  a  little 
decline  in  recei|)ts  prices  are  better  this  w-cek.  Those  of 
good  quality  range  at  6c.  to  7c.,  and  occasional  extras 
to  Tj^c.;  medium  to  inferior  6o.  to  5c.  Lambs  6Xc. 

to8Xc.,  for  poor  to  extra  quality _ Live  Hoa;s  have 

had  a  great  fall  in  value,  partly  from  tlie  lieavy  receipts 
and  warm  weather,  but  mainly  from  tlie  heavy  decline  in 
packed  pork,  hams,  and  lard,  in  the  commercial  market. 
To-day  live  hogs  are  bringing  only  "yc.  to  Sj^c.  per  lb., 
live  weight,  against  lCj^o.®nj^c.  in  our  last  report,  but 
there  is  apparently  an  upward  turn  in  the  market. 

- - - -aots. - - - 

A  Horse  SBosinitsil. — Ev'ery  one  who  keeps 
only  two  horses  should  be  able  to  separate  them  if  one 
is,sick,  and  it  is  hardly  the  fair  thing  lo  turn  tlie  well  one 
into  the  yard.  If  possible,  liave  a  box  10  feet  square, 
8X10  will  do.  The  floor  should  be  slightly  sloping  and 
tight,  so  that  no  air  currents  can  draw  up  through  it. 
Provide  a  window,  good  ventilation  independent  of  tlie 
window,  and  a  substantial  trough  which  should  be  mov¬ 
able,  and  supply  a  great  abund.-ince  of  clean  straw  litter. 
All  the  sides  of  tlie  box  should  he  tight,  so  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  will  be  shielded  from  blasts  of  .air,  and  there  sliouUl 
be  a  padlock  on  the  door.  This  box  (and  it  may  be  well 
to  have  more  than  one)  should  be  entirely  removed  from 
the  other  stalls.  AVhen  a  horse  shows  anything  ailing 
him,  after  thoroughly  cleaning,  sponging  off  and  rubbing 
him  dry,  turn  him  in  here,  for  such  food  and  treatment  as 
the  case  demands.  Never  curry  or  clean  a  horse  in  the 
loose  box,  that  is  able  to  walk  out  of  it. 
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(Bti.')ness  Notices  $2.00  per  Agote  Line  of  Space.) 

T  H  E 

GEEAT  AMERICAE[ 
TEA  COMPANY 

ALWAYS 

A  WHOLESALE  ESTABLISHMENT. 


tVe  have  many  cnquirie.s  (10  to  20  letters  a  day)  asking 
v\'hat  discount  we  make  to  tlie  Trade  from  our  prices  as 
publislied  in  tlie  Price  List.  Tliese  are  our  lowest 
wholesale  prices.  We  consider  ourselves  only  a  Wholesale 
Corporation,  and  we  liave  but  one  price. 

Tlie  way  in  wliich  we  came  to  break  packages  at  all,  was 
that  during  the  high  prices  of  Teas  we  furnished  parties 
with  packages  as  small  as  five  pounds.  Our  fame  spread 
far  and  wide ;  and  parties  with  small  means  thought  it  very 
hard  to  be  compelled  to  pay,  elsewhere,  about  a  dollar  per 
pound  more  than  we  were  selling  the  same  goods  for,  simply 
because  they  could  not  afford  to  buy  five  pounds  of  ns  at 
one  time.  Therefore,  in  order  to  lighten  these  burdens,  we 
consented  to  supply  their  wants  in  quantities  as  small  as 
one  pound  at  the  wholesale  prices. 

Parlies  of  small  means  wishing  for  goods  to  sell,  can  have 
their  orders  put  up  In  small  packages  to  suit  their  trade,  but 
we  cannot  make  any  reduction  in  price,  as  our  profits  for 
the  last  six  years  have  not  averaged  more  than  two  cents 
per  iiound. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  profits  which  have 
been  made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  houses,  leaviifg  out  of  the  account  entirely  the  profits 
of  the  Cliinese  factors. 

1st.— The  American  House  in  China  or  Japan  makes  large 
profits  on  their  sales  or  sliipments— and  some  of  the  richest 
retired  merchants  in  this  country  have  made  their  immense 
fortunes  through  their  houses  in  China. 


MIXEE>,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best,  $1  per  pound. 

JAPAN,'  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c.,  SOc.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  pound. 
IMPERIAL  (Green),  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (Black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1, 
$1.10,  best  $1.20  per  pound. 

GUNPO'WDER  (Gunpowder),  $1.25,  best  .$1.50 per  lb. 

Aprop.a,  Ind.,  Oct.  30, 1866. 

To  Toe  Geeat  American  Tea  Compana', 

.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


PiPTn  order  prom  this  club. 


8  lbs. 

Young  Hyson, 

John  Feely . 

$10.00 

8  do 

do 

Win.  Barclay . 

1.25 

10.00 

4  do 

do 

.lolin  Roiirke . 

1.25 

5.00 

4  do 

do 

P.  Dinnen . 

L25 

5.00 

4  do 

do 

P.  Moran . 

1.25 

5.00 

4  do 

do 

Geo.  Watson . 

1.25 

5.00 

4  do 

do 

Alfred  Janies _ 

1.25 

5.00 

4  do 

do 

T.  Adamson . 

..at 

1.25 

5.00 

2  do 

do 

1  Robert  Little . 

1.25 

2..50 

2  do 

do 

J.  R.  Wallser . 

1.25 

2.50 

2  do 

do 

W.  Kadspinner. . . 

1.23 

2.50 

2  do 

do 

Mrs.  Louden  _ 

1,25 

2.50 

1  do 

do 

J.  W.  Stokes . 

1.25 

1.23 

1  do 

do 

Robt.  Ramsey _ 

1.25 

1.25 

1  do 

Oolong, 

at 

1  ()i) 

1.00 

3  do 

do 

F.  A.  Slater . 

..at 

1.00 

3.00 

1  do 

do 

W.  Kilfclleu . 

1  (() 

1.00 

3  do 

Gunpowder, 

at 

1.25 

3.75 

1  do 

do 

F.  A.  Slater  . 

..at 

1.23 

1.25 

4  do 

do 

T.  Greenland . 

1 .25 

5.00 

3  do 

do 

H.  P.  Hall . 

..at 

1.0(1 

3.00 

4  do 

Imperial, 

Geo.  Hilibert . 

1.25 

5.00 

3  do 

do 

Geo.  Giegoldt _ 

1.25 

3.75 

3  do 

do 

E.  F.  Campbell.. 

.  at 

1.25 

3.75 

1  do 

do 

Saniiiel  Sweet.... 

1.25 

1.25 

$94.25 

This  is  the  Fifth.  Order ;  so  you  see  it  suits  pretty  well. 
Yours,  etc.  E.  K.  LONG. 


P.  S.— All  towns,  villages,  or  manufactories,  where  a  large 
number  of  men  are  engaged,  by  CLunniNO  together,  can  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  Of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third  by 
sending  directly  to  the 

GEtE-ATT  ABIEKICAN  TEA  COMPANA% 
31  and  33  Vesey-street,  corner  of  Church. 

Post-Office  Box,  5,6i3  New-York  City. 

We  c.all  special  notice  to  the  fact  that  our  Yescy 
Street  Store  is  at  No.  31  and  S')  Vesey  Street,  corner  of 
Cliurch  Street— to-pc  double  store. 

Parties  looking  for  our  store  will  please  bear  in  mind  that 
ours  is  a  large  double  Store,  Kos.  31  and  33  Veseg  Street, 
corner  of  Church-street.  Tliis  is  an  important  fact  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  as  there  are  many  other  Tea  Stores  in  Vesey  St. 

fflealtla  TfIjeI. 


2d.— The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  foreign 
c.xchangc  used  in  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

3d.— The  Importer  makes  a  profit  of  39  to  50  per  cent,  in 
many  cases. 

4tli.— On  its  .arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and  the 
Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of  1,000  to 
2,000  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10  per  cent. 

5th.— The  Speculator  sells  it  to  tlie  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer 
In  lines  at  a  profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Cth. — The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale 
Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a  profit  of  about  10  per 
cent. 

7th.— The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail  Dealer 
at  a  profit  of  15  to  25  per  cent. 

Sth  —The  P,et.ailer  sells  it  to  the  consumer  for  all  the  profit 
he  can  get. 

When  you  have  added  to  these  eight  profits  ns  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages,  and  waste,  and 
add  the  original  cost  of  the  tea,  it  will  be  perceived  what 
the  consumer  has  to  pa)'.  And  now  we  propose  to  show 
why  we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower  than  small  dealers. 

We  propose  to-do  aw.ay  with  all  these  various  profits  and 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages,  and  waste,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  commission  paid  for  purchasing  to 
our  correspondents  in  China  and  Japan,  one  cartage,  and 
a  small  profit  to  ourselvcs—which,  on  our  large  sales,  will 
amply  pay  us. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  from  us  may  confidently  rely 
upon  getting  tliem  pure  and  fresli,  ns  tliey  come  direct  from 
the  Custom  House  Stores  to  our  warehouses. 


The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds  from 
their  Stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of 
Clubs.  They  are  sold  at  Cargo  Prices,  the  same  as  the 
Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  .as  the  List  of  prices  will 
show. 

All  goods  sold  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 


FI£I€K  : 

YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  SOc.,  90e.,  $1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.25  per  pound. 

GREEN  TE.-V8,  80c.,  90o.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per 
pound. 


We  will  send  the  Herald  of ’Health  3  months  for  25  cents. 


that  all  may  see  how  valuable  it  is,  or  for  the  year,  $2.00. 
MILLER,  WOOD  &  CO.,  15  Laight-street,  New  York  Citj'. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S 


YEAST 


Light  Biscuit  or  any  kind  of  Cake  may  be  made  witli  this 
"Ye.ast  Powder”  in  15  minutes.  No  shortening  is  required 
wlien  sweet  milk  is  used. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S 
I..A120M-SAYIT^^<G  SOAS®. 

This  Soap  is  made  from  clean  and  pure  materials,  contains 
no  adulteration  of  (nig  kind,  will  not  injure  the  most  dolic.ate 
fabric,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  woolens,  wbicli  will  not 
shrink  after  being  washed  witli  tliis  Soap.  It  may  be  used  in 
liard  or  salt  water.  It  will  remove  paint,  grease,  tar  and 
stains  of  all  kinds.  One  pound  warranted  equal  to  two 
pounds  of  ordinary  family  soap.  Directions  sent  witli  eaeli 
bar  for  making  tliree  gallons  liandsome  soft  soap  from  one 
pound  of  tins  Soap.  Eacli  liar  is  wrapped  in  a  circular  con¬ 
taining  fnll  directions  for  use,  printed  in  Englisli  and  Ger¬ 
man.  'Ask  your  grocer  for  “B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Soap,”  and  take 
no  other.  B.  T.  BABBITT. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S 


BSEST  SAS.,EB£ATUS, 


Bread  made  with  tliis  Saleratiis  contains,  wlien  baked, 
nothing  but  common  salt,  water  and  Hour. 


USING  B.  T.  BABBITT’S 

Faas’®  CoBaccBati’atcd 


on 

READY  SOAP  MAKER, 

Warranted  double  the  strengtli  of  common  Potash,  and  su¬ 
perior  to  any  otlier  saponlller  or  ley  in  tlio  market.  Put  up 
ill  cans  of  1  pound,  2  pounds,  3  pounds,  C  pounds,  and  12 
pounds,  witli  full  directions  ill  Englisli  and  German  for 
making  Hard  and  Soft  Soap.  One  pound  will  make  )5 
gallons  of  Soft  Soap.  No  lime  is  required.  Coiisiiiiiers 
will  find  this  the  cheapest  Potasli  iii  market. 

”  B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Washiiigtoii-at.,  N.  Y. 

1, '  p 


Nos  6-),  63,  66,  67  63,  69,  70  72,  and  71 


For  a  Beautiful  Holiday  Gift. 

festiyaiTof  song  s 

A  SEBIES  OP 

EVEmUOS  WITH  THE  POETS. 

WUli  Seventy-three  IHustratioiis, 

This  book  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  moat  beautifnl 
ever  published  m  America,  The  letter-press  consists  of  the 
finest  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  poets,  Knglish  and 
American,  strung  together  witli  pleasing  criticism,  bios:- 
raphy,  and  anecdote.  The  illiistrations-its  most  remarka- 
ble  feature,,  are  furnished  by  members  of  the  National  Acad¬ 
emy  oi  Design— in  other  words,  by  the  best  artists  in  America. 

%*Asa  limited  nuniher  only  can  he  supnlicd. 
early  calls  stand  the  host  chance. 

One  quarto  volume,  nearlv  400  pages,  printed  on  toned 

£aper,  and  beautifully  bound. 

evant  morocco,  gilt,  •  in  a  box,  -  $20.00 

Morocco  antique,  -  .  do.  -  IS.OO 

Extra  cloth,  full  gilt  sides  and  edges,  do.  •  15.00 

Will  be  mailed  2:>ostage paid,  on  receipt  of  the  retail  price. 

F.  J.  JIUNTINOTON  &  CO., 
Publishers  and  Bookseller.s, 
_  459  Broome  St.,  New  York. 

TSae  ^clesatific  ABBflCB’ieaEa 
To  15e  Eulaj’gctl  for  isef. 

Tills  widely  circulated  and  popular  Journal  of  tlie  Indus¬ 
trial  Arts  and  Sciences,  enters  its  year  on  tlie  1st  of 

January  next,  and  the  Publishers  propose  to  signalize  the 
occasion  by  enlarging  it  to  tlie  size  of  some  of  the  most 
costly  Scientific  Joiirn.als of  Great  Britain,  iciOioui,  however, 
iiKn'easing  the  subscription  price.  It  is  almost  superfluous 
to  spe.ak  of  tlie  great  value  of  tliis  popular  .and  useful  jour¬ 
nal,  to  all  classes ;  and  especially  to  -Meclianics,  Manufactur¬ 
ers,  Inventors,  Engineers,  Chemists,  Agriculturists,  and  all 
wlio  love  to  read  of  tlie  wondrous  progress  which  now  marks 
every  department  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Arts  and  Sciences  generally.  TIic  Editorial  Depart¬ 
ment  is  very  aldy  conducted,  and  many  of  tlie  best  scientific 
writers  in  tliis  country  and  Europe,  are  contributors  to  its 
pages.  Many  of  the  articles  have  tlie  charm  of  roinaiieo 
about  them,  and  inspire  tlie  mind  witli  noble  ide.ia.  Tlie 
wonder  is  tliat  so  good  a  journal  in  every  sense,  lias  not  a 
half  million  readers  in  this  tliriving  land.  Its  circulation, 
liowevcr,  is  very  large  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Tlie  Engravings  of  NEW  INVENTIONS,  TOOLS,  IMPLE¬ 
MENTS  lor  Ihe  FARM,  AVORKSIlOP  and  HOUSEHOLD, 
are  very  iiuiiierous  and  splendidly  cxcoiited  by  tlie  best 
artists  in  the  world.  This  feature  of  tlie  paper  is  very  strik¬ 
ing  and  lias  won  tlie  praise  of  the  united  press  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  Europe. 

Anotlicr  foatuvo  peculiar  to  tlie  Scientific  American,  Is 
the  Official  piiblieatioii  of  every  patent  granted  liy  Uie  Gov- 
criimeiit  PATENT  OFFICE.  Eacli  iiiiiiiber  contains  tlie 
weekly  issue  of  Patent  Claims,  togetlier  witli  copious  notices 
of  New  Inventions,  together  with  Reviews  of  Foreign  Iii- 
vcn'ionsaiid  Discoveries  in  every  department  of  Science. 
Whoever  reads  tlie  Sciextific  Americax  is  instructed  and 
.aniiiscd.  and  Is  not  botiiercd  witli  hard  words  and  dry  detail. 

The  American  and  European  Patent  Offices,  in  connection 
with  tlie  SciEXTiric  Aaiericax,  form  an.  immense  niuseum 
of  inecliaiiical  novelties,  wliioh  furnish  constant  employ¬ 
ment  to  a  large  corps  of  Scientific  Examiners  wlio  prepare- 
drawings  and  specifications  for  patents.  Tliis  firm  is  no 
doubt  the  most  extensive  in  the  world. 

Now  is  tlie  time  to  send  in  subscriptions  to  tlie  Sciextipio 
Americax,  so  as  to  begin  wltli  the  new  volume.  'I'lic  num¬ 
bers  for  a  year  make  up  a  splendidly  Illustrated  volume  of 
832  pages.  Terras,  $3  per  amiiini,  $1.50  for  six  montlis,  $1  for 
four  montlis.  Clubs  of  10  and  upwards,  $2.50  each.  Cana¬ 
dian  subscribers,  $3.23  per  annum,  always  in  adyiiiice.  Spec¬ 
imen  numbers  sent  free,  also  a  Pampldet  of  advice  to  Inven¬ 
tors.  Address 

MUNN  &  CO.,  No.  S:  Park  Row.  Neiv  York. 

THE  fitUISAlT. 

A  Large  quarto  Weekly  Paper, 
FOR  THE  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 

Published  sit  Chicago  and  Uctroit. 


The  Western  Rural  possesses  uncomiiiou  excellence  as  an 
agricultural  journal,  and  lias  won  a  very  large  circulation 
thronglioiit  tiie  West.— LCliicago  Joiirnnl. 

The  Western  Rural  lias  established  a  popularity  beyond 
precedent.— [Detroit  Free  Press. 

Our  readers  sliould  give  it  preference  to  any  Eastern  agri- 
ciilturiil  paper.- [Chicago  Tribune. 

$2.50  PER  YEAR;  $2.00  IN  CLUBS  OF  FOUR. 
Magiiifieent  Premiums  to  Agents.  $1,000  in  Seventeen  Casli 
Prizes  for  largest  lists. 

A  Wheeler  &  W’iLson  $60  Family  Sewing 
Machine  for  aS  New  Subiscriber.s  ! 

New  subscrilicrs  for  1867  furnished  free  for  balance  of 
1866  from  lime  order  is  received. 

Specimen  copies  and  full  particular.s  sent  free._ 

Big"  Write  for  tliem.  Address  11.  N.  F.  LKM'IS, 

Publislier  Western  Rural,  at  cither  Cliicngo  or  Detroit. 


1'5K-I<CKS. 

Tlie  Natiokal  Brick  Machine  is  a  clay  tempering  ma- 
cliine,  and  witli  only 

TWO  HORSES  MAKES 
30,000  GOOD  BRICKS  PER  DAY. 

If  lliemacliinedoes  not  do  this,  it  will  be  taken  back  and 
THE  MONEY  REFUNDED.  For  Rights  aiul  Macliiiies  Address 
ABRAM  RECJUA,  General  Agent,  141  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


/ 


( 


